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Internal  improvement,  Pennsylva- 
nia resolutions  56:  Missouri  affirms 
tlie  power  of  congress  over  58:  essay 
on  message  of  gov.  Wolf  and  on  pre- 
sident’s veto  146:  Mr.  Hempliill’s  re- 
port 207:  proceedings  in  U.  S.  senate 
224:  benefits  of  434 

Inventions  132,  167,  282 

Iron,  editor  collecting  materials  for 
history  of  113,  177,  249:  manufactures 
at  Pi'tsburg281:  mode  of  smelling  390: 
price  of,  and  certain  manufactures  405; 
iron  pillars  281 

Irvin,  Mr.  of  Pa.  95;  Irving,  W.  425 
Italy — funeral  honors  to  the  late 
pope  53:  prince  Carignan  93:  revolu- 
tion 93:  pope  elected  93,  130:  insurrec- 
tionary movements94:  Austrian  troops 
dtfeatlhe  patriots  140,  150;  the  pope 
confirms  appointments  in  South  .\me- 
rica  168:  mail  slopped  184:dey  of  Al- 
giers in  185;  Austrian  invasion  197:  the 
pO[)e  takes  Austrians  into  his  pay  222: 
excitement  241:  insurrection  suppres- 
sed 255:  king  of  Sardinia  dies  255:  po- 
pulation and  revenue  295;  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  323;  the  mother  ol  Napoleon 
328;  Austrian  preparations  363:  Rome 
343:  Austrian  generals  at  Milan  400: 
Ives,  Mr.  Pr.  bishop  of  N.  C.  222 
Jackson,  Andrew,  correspondence 
with  J.  C.  Calhoun  11,  12,  17:  letter 
to  .Mr.  Monroe  21,  22:  views  of  In- 
dian rights  70:  letters  from  127: 

toasted  143,  428:  letter  to  gov.  Ra- 
bun 48:  his  cabinet  dissolved  143:  let- 
ter to  J.  II.  Eaton  143:  to  M.  Van 
Bnrcn  144:  to  Ingham  and  Branch 
1 52,  153:  to  the  managers  nf  Tammany 
dinner  2-29:  to  the  Charleston.com- 
miitee  351:  his  veto  examined  146:  of 


his  visit  to  the  south  294:  letter  to 
persons  named  by  Mr.  Ingham  302: 
to  Mr,  Berrien  .304;  departs  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  305:  invited  to  dine  at 
Norfolk  340;  presented  with  a comh 
340:  letter  to  Mr.  Ingham  346,  .347; 
manifesto  of  his  friends  387: 

see  congress,  &c, 

Jackson,  col.  George,  dies  284 
Jackson,  M.  M.  63 

Jamaica — sale  of  an  estate  285 
Jarvis,  Dr.  of  N.  H.  25 

Jefferson,  T.  views  on  African  col. 
47:  on  differences  of  opinion  195:  on 
the  treatment  of  an  enemy  254:  dying 
words  362:  sale  of  his  mansion  456 
Jenks,  Joseph,  of  Rhode  Island  365 
Johnston,  Josiah  S*  252,  258 

Johnson,  col.  R.  M.  letter  to  Messrs. 
Berrien  and  Ingham  382:  extract  from 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Ingliatn  426:  to  S.  D. 
Ingham  445:  to  Mr.  Berrien  447 
Judiciary,  an  independent  instance 
of  the  52:  Pennsylvania  resolution 
against  repeal  of  25th  section  56:  at- 
tempts to  repeal  294 

July  4,  anniversary  poetry  345:  a 
protest  against  the  celebration  of  341 
Juries,  practice  of  starving  275 
Kendall,  Amos,  extract  Irom  his 
testimony  before  the  Kentucky  senate 
300:  do.  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay 
301,  374:  denies  conspiring,  &c,  376 
Kent,  chancellor  98 

Kentucky  Gaz.  & Mr.  McDuffie  191 
Kentucky — dinner  to  gov.  Metcalfe 
143:  rail  road  181:  consistency  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  legislature  182: 
exports  from  194:  hail  storm  195:  im- 
provements in  Lexington  344:  allusion 
to  election  401:  tour'  slaves  sentenced 
to  death  408:  elections  417,  433,  449 
King,  Miles,  appointment  of  345 
King,  R.  on  the  led.  constitution  277 
Kleeck,  L.  V.  letter  of  333 

Knights  of  the  garter,  female  456 
Knives,  factories  of  282,283 

Kosciusko,  patriotic  saying  of  407 
Ladies’  fairs,  a Quaker’s  opinion  of 
237 

Ladies’  zeal,  a singular  instance  395 
Lad  of  spirit,  an  account  of  a 407 


Lafayette  142:  letter  from  270 

Lake  Erie  ^80 

Landers,  the  travellers  241,432 
Lansing,  col.  G.  Y.  dies  283 

Large  cargoes  150,  345 


Law  cases — wrecked  slaves  63:  Che- 
rokee Indians  67:  Charlestown  bridge 
67:  steam  boat  case  132:  treasure  142: 
various  149,  185,  221,  222,  244,  274, 
311,  334:  crim.  con.  345,  396 

Lawrence’s  monument  234 

Lead,  mines  344:  price  of  405 
Leake  and  Watt’s  orphan  house  52 
Letters  to  the  editor  353 

Lewis,  W.  B.  charged  with  inter- 
fering  in  elections  299:  letter  303,  350 
Leather  manufactures  in  N,  Y.  182 
Legislator,  a blind  one  167 

Liberia — account  of  its  prospects 
51,  63, 131,  168 
Liberality,  instance  of  285 

Lightning  and  lightning  rods  391 
Lishier,  killed  309 

Little,  Peter,  faithfulness  91 

Literary  calamity  293 

Livingston,  E.  180,  229,  433,  435 
Livingston,  It.  gov.  N.  Y.  230 
Lloyd,  James  l42,  185 

Locomotive  engines,  64,  192,  227, 
235,  291,  308,343,  344,  422 
Longevity,  cases  of  142,  408,  422 
Louisiana — law  instructing  repre- 
sentatives to  apply  for  appropriations 


for  removing  obstructions  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi 50;  cotton  and  sugar  50,  282, 
health  and  longevity  185:  Ponchartrain 
rail  road  181,  196,  281, 282:  J.  S.  John- 
ston’s speech  252,  258:  N.  Orleans, 
rise  of  pro[)erty  282:  want  of  shipping 
306:  canal  and  hanking  company  284: 
U.  S.  senate  285 

Lumpkin,  W.  to  J.  C.  Calhoun  12 
Lyon,  Mr.  ot  Ky.  308 

Lynchburg  Virg.  on  the  Calhoun 
corres.  71;  on  nullification  69,  191 
Mackerel  fishery'  422 

Madison,  James,  letters  to  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  56,  351:  donation  of  150:  old 
constitutional  grounds  of  277,  407: 
presents  Lawson’s  History  of  N.C.  426 


Mails,  robberies  164,  257:  irregu- 
larity of  i82 

Magdalen  report  407 

Maine  Democrat  71 

Mallary,  Rollin  C.  obituary  of  129, 
186.  base  allusioR  to  194 

Manufactories  and  churches  451 


Mannfiictures.  Pennsylvania  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  protective  policy 
56:  shipment  of  domestics  64:  con- 
vention in  N.  York  220:  proceedings 
of  242:  in  Albany  186:  leather  in  N. 
York  182;  silk  281,  282:  vaiious  281; 
invigorates  Boston  281:  comb  manu- 
factories 282:  blanket  factory  452: 
cotton  thread  282:  value  of  certain 
282:  pen  knives  282;  knives  and  forks 
283;  large  sheet  of  paper  285:  pros- 
perous condition  of  290:  great  sale  of 
manufactures  at  Boston  306:  Chicko- 
pee  factory  307:  Taunton  do.  307: 
Lowell  do.  307,  405;  Springfield  do. 
307:  demand  for  cotton  goods  in  the 
E.  Indies  290:  straw  platting  307: 
iron  manufactures,  call  for  certain  in- 
formation 249;  Chambersburg  edge 
tools  394:  in  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  405: 
Baltimore  manufactures  433 

JVlaine — as  to  the  north  east  bounda- 
ry 53,  54,  55,  95,  114,  272;  presiden- 
tial nomination  127:  legislature  142; 
Mr.  Sprague  142:  culture  of  hemp 
228:  ship  built  at  Hallowell  341 
Mann,  Mr.  196 

Markley,  the  murderer  222,309 
Markets,  on  regularity  in  458 
Marshall,  chief  justice,  68,  90:  opi- 
nion onCherokee  case  156 

Marlin,  governor,  341,  395 

Marlinico,  notice  of  insurrection  in 
52,  95:  execution  of  insurgents  222, 

285 

Maryland — election  of  IJ.  S.  sena- 
tor 1;  anli-Jackson  members  of  the  le- 
gislature 28:  of  tlie  Susqueliannah  47, 
62,  95,  129:  flour  manufactured  in 
Washington  county  59:  oyster  war 
94,  95;  Baltimore,  clippers  62:  bank 
capital  64:  inspections  95:  number 
ot  tavei-ns  in  142:  corporation  loan 
taken  222:  contributes  to  Fay  etteville 
fire  267:  condition  and  pros[)ects  398; 
dinner  to  gen.  Chambers  166;  pro- 
duce of  sheep  on  Elk  Ridge  250:  cali- 
co printing  452:  gov.  Martin  dies  341 

settlement  of  claims  against 
U.  S.  50;  manufactories  of  salt  51,  307;  pen- 
knives 282;  palm  leaf  hats  281;  Boston,  its 
commerce  62;  impost  duties  193,  272;  bank 
capital  64;  contributions  to  the  Fayetteville 
fire  267,  293,  405,  benefited  by  manufactures 
281;  artillery  company  269;  Boston  guards 
293;  savings  institution  40S;  sale  of  a bouse 
345;  imprisonment  for  debt  95;  marriage  bill 
64;  the  constitution  293;  new  legislature  285; 
members  nominate  Henry  Clay  lor  the  presi- 
dency 126;  appoint  delegates  to  attend  con- 
vention 293;  the  whale  fishermen  50;  banks 
65;  elections  114,353, 433;  broom  corn  culture 
142;  prolific  family  142;  damages  against  town 
oflicers^2l;  Lowell  221,281,  307,  405,452 


VI 


INDEX. 


Isaiali  Tliomastlics  142;  bequests  of  236,  237; 
Lynn28i;  Mr.  Webster’s  address  267;  Taun- 
ton and  SprinKlield  307;  Cliickopee  factory 
307;  election  of  I’unker  Hill  monument  direc- 
tors 4.26;  Bunker  Hill  boys  353;  ^reat  wool  sale 
at  Boston  343;  foreign  arrivals  in  451;  manu- 
facture of  Dunstables  152;  N.  li,  society’s  10th 
sale  452;  Boston  auction  duties  457;  munifi- 
cent donation  457 

Maw,  H.  L.  on  cholera  morbus  459 
Maury,  Mr.  reception  in  N.  Y.  1C6 
Maze,  an  Englishman,  falls  345 
McDuffie,  George,  letter  to  Mr 
Calhoun  23:  dinner  to,  at  Charleston 
220;  236:  notice  of  dinner  speech  251 
McLeod,  D.  C.  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  missionaries  in  Georgia  461 
McLean,  judge,  113,  173,  337,  400; 
attends  a 4lh  ot  July  dinner  408 
McLane,  Louis,  294,  328:  offered 
a dinner  in  England  400,  431:  arrives 
in  New  York  400:  arrives  at  Washing- 
ton 417:  invited  to  a public  dinner  4'28 
Mead,  Richard  K,  344 

Mechanics,  protection  to  273 

Melcher,  Joseph  C.  convicted  149 
Mexico  62,  228 

Michigan — territory,  condition  of 
the  Indians  185:  emigration  to  285:  pub- 
lic lands  293:  election  396:  case  of  S. 
T.  Mason  428,  447,  448 

Middlesex  Gazette  179 

Military  liberty,  specimen  of  92 
M ilitary  school  at  West  Point  342 
Miller,  Daniel  H.  dies  149 

Mineral  forrest  discovered  364 
Mint,  U.  S.  new  one  finished  222 
Mistake,  a fatal  one  457 

Missouri — affirms  the  power  in  the 
gen.  gov.  over  internal  improvements 
58:  the  working  men  of  St.  Louis  128: 
enterprise  of  citizens  182:  copper  ma- 
nufactured at  lead  mines  307 

Mississippi — passage  by  the  river 
shortened  228,  459 

Missionaries  and  the  Geo.  guard  461 
M odern  antiquities  47 

Mohegans,  a church  built  for  283 
Money,  plenty  222,  283:  value  of 
the  dollar  and  money  generally  289, 
306:  amount  loaned  in  New  York  185 
Monroe,  James  letter  to  gen.  Jack- 
son  20,22:  to  Mr.  Calhoun  23,40, 
44:  to  Mr.  Crawford  40:  iKceives 
$30,000,  168:  dies  321:  biographical 
sketch  of,  and  funeral  ceremonies  369 
Monopoly  of  women  292 

Moore,  major  T.  P.  58 

Morgan  trials  at  Lockport  26,  49 
Mormonism,  a new  religious  sect 
353 

Morocco,  insurrection  in  296 

Morril,  David  L.  345 

Mortality,  curious  calculations  341 
Mules  riding  on  a rail  way  390 
ISIulherry  trees,  nursery  of  283 
Munificent  dun:ilion  457 

Murat,  A.  arrives  in  London  406 
Murders  94,  222,  221,  285,  345 
Murry,  W.J.  143 

Mustard,  James,  death  of  365 

Nail  m;^king  machine  251 

NaJitucket,  ship  building  at  406 
Napoleon,  statue  replaced  263 
Napoleon,  Louis  dies  285 

Nassau,  N.  P.  case  of  the  wreck  of 
a brig  with  negroes  on  board  63 

National  Rep.  con.  254,278,  279 
National  Gazette  350,  587 

National  economy  293 

National  road  106 

National  Calendar,  notice  of  166 
National  Intelligencer,  on  unfinislied 
business  of  congress  55;  on  Branch’s 
letter  201:  on  Cliesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  206:  remarks  on  internal  im- 


provements and  policy  of  the  president 
225:  threatened  with  prosecution  452 
Navy,  promotions  in  26:  secretary 
visits  N.  C.  64:  Grampus  64:  number  of 
officers,  tic.  74:  Java  183;  Fairfield 
185:  strength  of  187:  Potomac  284, 
285,  293,  394:  com.  Barron  221:  Pea- 
cock 149:  ration  order  273:  W.  I. 
squadron  343:  Hudson  426:  health  of 
seamen  458 

Negroes,  insurrection  of,  in  Va.  455 
New  ca[>,  Franklin’s  illustration  ot 
a 185 

A^exv  Hampshire — elections  in  61, 
269:  R.  Enquirer’s  notice  of9l:  pro- 
lific lady  221:  Mr.  Woodbury  256:  ma- 
nufacturing towns  281 : spear  grass  bon- 
nets 282:  banks  320:  ardent  spirits  284; 
militia  342:  state  prison  revenue  342; 
nominations  353:  Great  Falls  406 
New  Hampshire  Patriot,  313 

New  inventions  132,  167,  185 
JV'ew  Jersey — legislative  nomination 
of  president  28:  controversy  with  N. 
York  50,  83:  rail  road  from  Paterson 
50,344:  destruction  of  powder  mill  195: 
fire  near  Rahway  251;  water  power  of 
Trenton  2S1:  the  Morris  canal  405; 
Camden  344 

Nexv  Tork  (city)— amount  of  bank  safety 
fund  paid  in  26;  city  of  New  York,  census 
of  tlie  254,  concerning  the  robbery  of  the 
city  bank  62,  74,  143;  robbers  sentence  364; 
M.  M.  Jackson  63;  dinners  to  Messrs.  Webster 
and  Burges  64,  74,98,  119;  dinner  given  to 
Mr  Verplanck  166;  explosion  in  168;  num- 
ber of  ship  letters  received  at  168;  of  passen- 
gers arriving  at  273;  opthalmic  cases  221; 
money  loaned  on  mortgage  in  185;  do.  on 
goods  pawned  408;  inspection  of  grain  in  65; 
impost  duties  received  at  65;  Albert  Gallatin 
94;  elections  130;  iirosperous  condition  of 
193,  402;  fires  in  328,364;  seizure  of  cloths  in 
131;  description  of  a curious  sign  142;  ves- 
sels suffer  in  the  port  of  142;  butcher  fined 
221 ; Lawrence’s  monument  234;  Tammany 
dinner  229  ;dinner  tendered  to  Mr.  Van  Buren 
294;  an  extravagant  insolvent,  283;  great  sale 
of  wool  in  the  266;  emigration  to  the  273; 
death  of  J.  Monroe  369;  Harlaem  rail  R.  283; 
receipts  and  expenditures  396;  prod,  against 
the  cholera  435;  great  steam  eng.  factory  452 
Neru  Tork  (state)  canals— receipts  and  ex- 
penditures 65,  180,  181,  307,  3i4;  when  na- 
vigable 95,  180;  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
concerning  the  surplus  revenue  69;  res. 
against  re-chartering  U.  S.  bank  114;  do. 
nominating  general  Jackson  for  re  election 
126;  legislature  adjourns  146;  imprisonment 
for  debt  abolished  95,  15Q;  certain  new 
banks  incorporated  95;  number  of  newspa- 
pers in  the  state  92;  notice  of  its  controver- 
sy with  New  Jersey  50;  documents  concern- 
ing 83;  account  of  the  successful  whaling 
from  Hudson  95,  308,  405;  Albany  regency, 
5iC.  293;  sales  of  certain  bank  stock  22 1;  Uls. 
ter  bank  221;  leather  manufactures  182;  fire 
at  Albany  195:  do.  at  Utica  251:  Troy  jail 
196;  the  salt  springs  282;  statistics  ofthe  state 
356:  mysterious  disappearance  of  a drover 
f rom  Albany  196:  great  snow  storm  196;  col 
Rochester  dies  221;  A.  H.  Scher.ck  dies  253 
Long  Is'and  visitors  22i;  Ithica  282;  finances 
of  the  state  248;  rail  roads  projected  308,  405 
amount  of  flour  shipped  from  Rochester  405 
national  republican  convention  254,  278;  bank 
of  Buffalo  283:  strange  proceedings  at  Alba- 
ny 293:  rail  road  stock  283:  Buffalo  harbor 
opens  221:  New  Y'ork  Courier  and  Enqui 
rer  72,  165,  217,251,  317,  337,  386,  427:  par- 
doned convicts  457 

Newspapers,  debts  1C7:  number  of 
in  N.  York  92:  subscribers  to  39G 
Newnan,  gen.  letter  of  . 12 

Nicety  of  the  law  456 

Nickerson,  E.  142:  night  rainbow  95 
Niger,  course  of,  241,  286,  432 
Noah,  M.  M.  joint  proprietor  of 
Courier  and  Enquirer  95:  name  with- 
drawn 222:  notice,  of  251 

A'orlh  Carolina — account  of  gold 
mine  52:  great  deposit  of  gold  146; 
mines  205:  law  relative  to  free  per- 
sons of  color  183:  horrid  outrage  in 
183;  bishop  of,  elected  222:  destruc- 


tion af  Fayetteville  251,  267,  293,  328, 
361:  branch  bank  grants  loan  to  uni- 
vei’sity  269:  internal  improvements 
urged  281 : Beaufort  Gazette  protests 
against  rejoicing  on  the  4th  July  341: 
statue  of  Washington  542:  young  lady 
violated  and  mui-dcred  in  345:  stale 
house  310:  elections  433:  silk  ma- 


nulac,  451:  superior  tobacco  456 

Noi  folk,  duke  of,  365 

North  eastern  boundary,  53,  54,95, 
114,  272;  see  Maine,  &c. 

J4orvel,  John  appointment  of  222 
Nourse,  Mr.  166 

Nullification,  letter  relative  to  no- 


mination ot  Mr.  Findlay  25:  state  law 
nullified  by  judges  52:  various  68,  69: 
resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture against  56:  manifesto  of  the  nul- 
lifiers  104:  become  a word  of  contempt 
166:  the  cause  of  southern  disiress  ex- 
plained by  Hamilton  410:  proceedings 
in  Edingsville  462:  remarks  on  462 
Nunnery  at  Georgetown,  I4l 

O’Connell.  Mr.  90,  130 

Odd  Fellows  149,  310 

Ohio — cities  on  the  Ohio,  trade,  &c. 
52;  national  road  in  2,  6,  94:  height 
of  the  Ohio  52:  rail  road,  project- 
ed 181:  legislature  adjourned  94:  of 

whom  consisting  141:  jiresidentHl  no- 
mination 127:  diy  dock  at  Cleveland 
281:  bacon  cured  142:  hail  storm  195: 
distillery  destroyed,  meeting  house 
do.  196:  females  imprisoned  in  22 U 
finances  262:  canal,  debt  280,  283:  190 
miles  finished  344:  amount  of  proper- 
ty conveyed  through  the  Miami  canal 
405:  do.  at  Cleveland  405:  Zanesville, 
s'age  coach  arrivals  308:  pipe  manu- 
factory at  344:  Cincinnati,  344:  meeting 


at  Columbus  401;  judge  McLean  408 
Old  documents,  important  345 
Old  reports  of  congress  108 

Old  limes,  ship  building  in  N.E.  407 
On  d its  233 

Orange,  princess,  her  jewels  401 
Orange  farm,  profits  of  227 

Oregon — the  settlement  of  the  407 
Oriental  fables,  specimens  of  366 
Oi'gan,  splendid  one  345 

Overton,  John  AY.  333 

Owen,  Geo.  F.  killed  221 

Oyster  war  94 

Paganini,  tlie  violinist  456 

Palm  leaf  hats,  manufacture  of  281 
Palladium,  Morris,  N.  J.  196 

Paper,  a large  sheet  of  285 

Park,  Mungo,  manuscripts  241 
Paraguay — Mr.  Bonpland  241 
Past  and  the  present,  the  75- 

Patent  office,  inventions.  See.  159 
Paterson,  N.  J.  rail  road  project  50 
Pauperism,  comparative  view  ot  74: 
foreign  paupers  74,  130 

Pauling,  Mrs.  of  Troy,  40 

Pawn  brokers  408 

Pen  knives,  manufacture  of  282 


Peinifi/fvnnfa— obstructions  of  the  Susque* 
hannah  46,  95,  129;  internal  improvemeuta 
50;  of  a message  of  the  governor  concern- 
ing 146, 151,  275;  legislature,  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  union  56,  69,  73— excitement  in 
62;  adjournment  of  1-12— postage  of  283;  go^ 
vernov  Wolfe  burnt  in  effigy  130;  loan  for  in- 
ternal improvements  168;  economy  in  trans- 
portation 281;  anti  masonic  convention  237; 
salt  contract  307:  legislature  rejects  the 
charter  of  the  Susquehannah  rail  road  74; 
Kreps  and  Donaldson’s  correspondence 
128;  Charles  II.  grant  to  Penn  311;  destruc* 
tive  fires  196,  283;  Pittsburg  manufacturers 
207;  subscriptions  to  rail  road  stock  221; 
extent  of  rail  roads  and  canals  394;  charge  of 
bribery  against  legislature  and  denial  200- 
refutation  224:  finances  248;  valuation  of  pro- 
perty 432:  steam  boats  built  at  Pittsburg  283; 
Pittsburg  steam  boat  line  344:  ScbuylkiU 
trade  405:  flood  in  Franklin  co.  364;  cana‘ 
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tntii406;  manufacloi  irt  of  Lancaster  co.  405; 
Charles  Lloyd  345;  Reporter  179 

Philadelphia— its  bank  capital  6l;  alTairsof 
banks  generally  65;  Clay  meetings  91,  113, 
127,  174,  428;  Jackson  meetings  113,  173;  to- 
bacco imported  into  92;  inspections  142;  steam 
engines  344;  Penn  township  bank  196;  per- 
sons in  Arch  street  prison  364;  storms  at  142, 
451:  a mechanic  falls  heir  to  title,  &c.  407; 
comb  factory  451;  butchers  retire  from  the 
markets  364;  Pennsylvania  Whig  453;  Phila- 
delphia Sentinel  regrets  the  idea  of  Mr.  Ing 
ham’s  resigning  165;  its  charges  against  maj. 
J>ewis  298,  350,  387;  defence  of  Mr.  Ingham 
347,  374;  Blaney’s  exposition  373;  notice  of 
Mr.  Berrien’s  correspondence  336;  Gazette’s 


prediction  337;  Inquirer  312,  347 

Pig  lead,  deception  in  167 

Pinckney,  Charles,  277 

Pirfttes,  Gibbs  ami  Wansley  52,  94: 
arrival  of  149:  condemned  at  Boston 
ii85:  executed  345 

Pleasants,  John  P.  308 

Poison,  from  copper  boilers  407 


Po/ant/— statistical  accounts  of  51,  335;  en- 
(thusiasm  of  the  people,  manifesto,  &c.  53; 
adopts  the  tri-color  74;  the  live  commission- 
ers 93;  battle  of  VVarsaw  139;  Deibitscb  libe* 
rates  certain  prisoners,  risings  of  the  pea- 
santry 140;  Bwernicki  defeats  the  Russians, 
the  latter  violate  the  women  of  Putowy  141; 
great  mortality  in  the  Russian  army,  it  re- 
treats, tlie  Poles  revolt  151;  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations .184,  223,  255,  S63,  424;  the  cause 
of  the  Poles  prosper,  197,363;  the  Poles  de- 
feat the  Russians  at  Wawer  198;  other  suc- 
cesses 222,  242,275,  312,  328,  329,  363,  400, 
406;  Polish  commander  in  chief  237,  424;  he 
obtains  a victory  241,  255;  the  women  coin 
their  wedding  rings  255;  Dwernicki  capitu- 
lates to  the  Austrians,  &c.  296,  312,  364,426; 
Itey  to  pronunciation  272;  rumor  of  defeat  of 
Poles,  255;  exhausted  state  of  the  country 
255;  Skryznecki  defeats  the  Russians  at  l y- 
chosin  363— is  beaten  by  them  at  Ostrolenka 
399;  the  Poles  beat  the  Russians  at  Mariam- 
pol,  Bialostocki,  and  in  Volhynia  406;  Skryz- 
.iiecki  prepares  to  leave  Praga  424,  437— ex- 
citement against  437;  certain  districts  in  Hun- 
gary taking  interest  in  favor  of  the  Poles 
*26;  conspiracy  discovered  at  Warsaw  457; 
Chlapowski  425,  436,  457;  national  guards 
4.25;  Wilna  328;  general  battle  expected  329; 
<)hrazanowski  328,  424;  of  Satanow  425, 437; 
a loan  authorised  437;  Prussians  afford  aid  to 
the  Russians  437;  fortress  of  Bobrouysek  437; 
make  a levy  en  masse  437 

Politics  for  workingmen  321,  417 
Politics  of  the  day,  70,  71,  72,  97, 
153,  191, 200,  201,  220,  229,  233,  252, 
253,  268,  277,  289,  298  to  304,  317, 
318,  329,  346,  372,  374,  37.5  to  389, 
426,445:  see  the  nauies  of  persons 
iind  things. 

Political  antiquities,  277 

Polish  names,  273 

Population,  of  the  U.  S.  170:  of  the 
British  provinces,  (now  U.  S.)  in  1755- 
6,  237:  of  certain  South  American 
states  221:  of  the  city  of  N.  Y.  254; 
Indian  280:  ot  Poland  51,  335:  of 
London  295:  of  Paris  295;  of  Constan- 
tinople 295;  of  Virg’nia  201,  262 
Porto  Rico — an  account  of  51 
Portugal — horrid  executions  151, 
241:  Don  Miguel  releases  certain  pri- 
soners 223:  French  and  English  con- 
suls demaml  redress  241:  consents  to 
grant  it  275:  withholds  it  as  to  France, 
ike.  400,  406,  423:  commission  as  to 
American  losses  363:  D.  Pedro,  See. 
426:  the  French  squadron  capture  30 
sail  457:  Lisbon  in  a ferment  and  pri- 
sons lull  457;  cabinet  457 

Bost  olfice  department  4,  32,  35,  67, 
104:  Watson’s  history  of,  315,  353: 
duty  of  post  masters  prescribed  423 
Potatoes  converted  into  sugar  159 


Poussin,  major  394 

Powell,  A.  H.  428;  dies  456 

Powers,  Gershom,  dies  345 

Power  of  intellect  341 

Presidents  of  U.  S.  344 

I’resumpiion,  . 13q 

Priming  in  England  283 

Printer  to  congress,  71 


Prisoners,  an  aged  one  364 

Prolific  births  221 

Protocol  of  original  J.ackson  men  387 
Providence,  R.  I.  its  consumption 
of  cotton  50 

Provident  savings  institution  408 
Provisions,  prospect  of  424 

Prussia — king  grants  franchise  to 
new  provinces  222:  report  of  intended 
invasion  of  Luxembourg  222:  lines  her 
frontiers  with  soldiers  241:  army  312 
Punchard,  John, agent  at  Boston  305 
Pure  Bullisrn  396 

Punishment,  capital,  in  England  365 
Quadrature  of  a circle  167 

Quick  sailing,  schr.  Fan  Fan  142 
Quibbling,  cases  of  456 

Raguet,  Condy  185,  205 

Rail  roads,  draught  on  the  B.  and 
Ol'.io  49:  notices  of  57,  59,  89,  180, 
181,  291:  receipts  of  362:  trial  of  lo- 
comotives 308,  339,  433:  saving  59: 
riots  on  327,  338,  452:  accidents  on 
340:  general  exposition  of  132;  notice 
of  several  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe 
49;  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Norristown  64:  Philadelphia  and 

West  Chester  do.  64:  York  and  Ma- 
ryland rail  road  74:  Baltimore  and 
Washin;.;ton  57:  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester 49,  132,  161,  174,  180,227, 
291,  S40,  436:  Baltimore  and  Susqne- 
hannah  180,  339:  New  Orleans  181, 
196,  281:  Charleston  181,281:  Plii- 
ladelphia  and  Delaware  county  221: 
New  York  and  Harlsem  283:  one  do. 
in  Ohio  308:  New  Castle  and  French 
town  340,  394:  Paterson  344;  project- 
ed 59,  74,  1 81, -308,  340,  405:  Camden 
and  x\mboy  359,  394:  transportation 
on  138:  TuECumbia,  commenced  405: 
Albany  and  Schenectady  405,  433: 
Ithica'and  Owego  433 

Raitdolph,  John,  of  Roanoke  63,  84, 
80,  113,  118,  182,  193,  202,  204,  305, 


308,  361,  394, 399 
Randolph,  P.  G,  303,  317,  337 

Rapid  travelling  64,  167:  rape  345 
Ralhbone,  Mr.  dies,  362 

Rats  destroyed  by  steam  284 

Ray,  James  B.  Indiana  50 

Refreshments  at  a tavern,  given  by 
ladies,  to  pay  a church  debt  395 

Register’s  agents,  305 

“Reform” — a vane  J\ orlonized  407 
Reports  219,221,  269.  289,  293,  305 
Republican  sentiments  235 

“Retiracy,”  its  origin  traced  284 
Retort,  a gallant  one  285 

Revenue  65,  200,  272,  290,  315 
Revolutionary  veterans  396,  454 
Rhode  Island — Block  Island  50: 


consumption  of  cotton  50,  307:  elec- 
tions 146,  166:  new  factory  344:  con- 
troversy with  Massachusetts  356: 
a giant  disinhumed  365:  revolutionaries 
— Mr.  Brastow  405 

Rhind,  Charles,  letter  of,  relative  to 
Arabian  horses  70:  sale  of  horses  196 
Richmond  Enquirer,  whipping  up 
the  legislature  58:  a miracle!  337:  on 
the  mails  182:  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  1818,  on  the  tarift'  policy,  See.  60, 
71,  73,  91:  president  and  the  cabinet 
168, 178, 179,  180,  191,  234,  265,  266, 
268:  W.  1.  trade  90:  old  constitutional 
doctrines  of  181:  letter  from  Rip 
Raps  347;  tarift'  301:  on  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Ingham  165:  on  the  election  of 
J.  Randolph  428:  anli-tarift’  conven- 
tion 308:  sees  Mr.  Madison’s  letter 
with  regret  386:  U.  S.  bank  and  Mr. 
Niles,  k former  opinions  of  gen.  J.  397 
Rice,  first  culture  in  America  108 
Richmond  Whig  3,305 

Rio  Janeiro  130,  223,  241,  390 


Ritner,  Joseph  237 

Rivers,  height  of  the  water  hi  52 
Robins,  Asher  357 

Rochester,  col.  221,  237 

Rock  salt,  mines  in  Armenia  of  284 
Rodenbach,  a blind  legislator  167 
Rodney,  Ccesar,  anecdote  of  6tl 
Rogers,  com.  433 

Roman  pavement,  in  England  345 
Ross,  J.  P.  to  W.  H.  Crawford  40' 
Royal,  Mrs.  293 

Royal,  decorum  167:  tenderness  185 
Rumsey,  Mr.  132 

Runaway  negroes  95 

Rush,  Richard,  64,  218,  453 

Russia — address  to  the  Poles  7; 
manifesto  8:  troops  in  motion,  chole- 
ra morbus,  Polish  property  53:  re- 
ported insurrection  in  Finland,  march 
of  troops,  skirmish  with  tlie  Poles  93; 
affairs  with  the  Poles  139;  army  at 
Wawer  198:  Warsaw,  concentraiiort 
of  forces  222:  Lithuania  and  Volhy- 
nia 222,  241:  Deibitsch  237,  407,  425; 
437:  Courland  240:  reported  defeat 
242:  new  levy  255:  gold  disliict  270; 
rock  salt  284:  determined  to  crush 
the  Poles  329:  supposed  loss  of,  364, 
457:  Ostrolenka  399,  437:  array  in  Po-» 
land,  425:  gen.  Toll  426:. gen.'  Paske- 
witseh  426,  437:  population  456:  duke 
Constantine  dies  457 

Rutledge,  gov.  federal  conv.  277 
Salt,  manufactures  of,  in  Massa- 
chusetts 51:  dutiesl78;  in  New  York 
282:  to  be  delivered  at  Cincinnati  307: 

mines  in  Armenia  284,  405 

Saint  Albans,  dutchess  of  167 

Saint  Charles’  college  364 

Sanford,  col.  of  Geo.  campaign 
against  the  gold  diggers  27:  arrests 
Mr.  Worcester,  &c.  297 

Santa  Fe  222,  344 

Saxameledieon,  invented  185 

offered  a constitution  140 
Schenck,  Abra.  II.  233 

Scrofula  iodine,  a cure  for  185 
Seal,  caught  in  Connecticut  I’iver  168 
Seamen’s  protections  389 

Sea  serpent  345 

Secretaries  1 80:  securities  334 
Seduction,  ease  of  408 

Self-defence  273 

Self- illustration  16S 

Sharks,  in  Charleston  harbor  408 
Sheep  shearing  250,  345 

Sentinel,  Phi  a.  against  W.  B.  Lew- 
is 299:  vindicates  Mr.  Ingham  317,  347 
Siamese  twins,  affray  of  tlie  426,  455 
Ship  building,  increased  value  of 
vessels  307:  the  first  ves.sel  built  in 
New  England  407:  age  of  ships  390 
Ship  letters  168 

Silk,  its  culture  and  manufacture 
48,  49:  filature  invented  49;  stock- 
ings manufactured  281;  handkerchiefs 
made  282:  suit  of  sil-k  clothes  451 
Silver  mines  168 

Simpson,  Stephen,  and  others,  ma- 
nifesto 387:  extract  from  his  letter  428 
Skinner,  Mrs.  dies  456 

Slave  trade,  accounts  of  52,403 
Slave  labor,  in  manufactories  281 
Small  pox  exists  in  Alabama  456 
Smith,  T.  L.  303 

Smith,  J.  letter  to  Duff  Green  318 
Smyrna — earthquake  at  408 

Snowden,  Samuel,  dies  364 

Sontag,  Mademoiselle  2S3 

Spanish  affairs — 93:  arrested  per- 
sons 199:  count  de  Bounnoat  151: 
executions  240:  finances  in  a misera- 
ble slate  93,  240;  Gibraltar  222;  re- 
ports of  insurrection  141,  151,  184,  197, 
19S:  military  commission  151:  loan  spo- 
ken of  93:  military  preparations  53: 
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post  offlee  regulations  356:  prisoners 


shot  198:  statistics  of  195 

Speedy  justice-,  case  of  345 

SpenCer,  judge  104 

Spinsters,  definition  of  284 


South  CavoLina — Mr.  Blair’s  threat 
68:  Columbia  Times  09,  97:  Mr, 
Findley  and  the  president  96:  Blair 
and  Cooper  154,  190:  first  introduc- 
tion of  rice  108:  election  146,  183: 
dinner  to  governor  Hamilton  190: 
dreadful  tornado  195;  dinner  to  Mr. 
McDuffie  250;  notice  of  his  speecli 
251:  Charleston  49,  221,  276:  cotton 
crop  271:  southern  opinions  ot  general 
Jackson  277:  political  antiquities  277: 
argument  against  rail  road  281;  rail 
road  to  Hamburg  181,  281,  344: 
steam  boats  to  Augusta  344:  Tele- 
scope 277;  culture  of  indigo  344:  ge- 
neral Jackson  invited,  &c.  350  351; 
proceedings  of  both  parties  368;  Mr. 
Frost  395:  the  Mercury  395;  on  the 
price  of  cotton  451:  blankets  manu- 
factured 452:  southera  views  114 
Soxith  Jlmerica — assassinations,  &c. 
141:  fire  ;<t  Guayaquil  184;  Bolivia  and 
Peru  at  war  184;  insurrection  184:  po- 
pulation ol  certain  provinces  221;  San- 
ta Fe  22i’:  Buenos  Ayrean  exports 
457:  Peru  and  Chili,  overrun  with 
military  tyrants  275:  revolution  in  Co- 
lombia 241,  275,  296,  353:  Buenos 
Ayres,  insurrection  in  275:  exports 
and  imports  290:  stabbing  and  shoot- 
ing 149:  Fuenta  files  from  Chili  364: 


Francia  liberates  Bonpland  241 

Spontaneous  combustion  407 

Starabaugh,  Mr.  52 

Starvingjuries,  policy  of  275 


State  rights.  Van  Buren’s  notions  of 
48:  dance  in  Charleston  49:  inflamma- 
tory declarations  68,  69:  N.  York  and 
N.  Jersey  83:  R.  Island  and  Mass.  357 
Statistics — of  Poland  51,  335;  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Constantinople  295:  of 
banks  64,  65;  inspections  of  flour  and 
meal  64:  of  grain  65;  receipts,  &c.  N. 
Y.  canals,  duties  on  imports  at  N.  Y. 

65,  290:  British  import,  &ic.  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  65:  British  W.  1.  trade  66: 
national  debt  and  revenue  of  France 

66,  199:  British  parliament  reform  67: 
general  97,  159,  263,  264,  271:  Eng- 
lish wars  263:  imports  from  Rio  130: 
Ireland,  tythes  in  264:  France  263: 
British  stocks  264;  Spanish  195:  po- 
pulation of  America  in  1755-6,  237: 
commerce  of  the  U.  S.  200;  cotton 
crop  1829,  271:  legislatures  of  the 
states  248:  finances  of  Pennsylvania 
248:  county  taxation  432:  of  N.  York 
248,  356:  city  of  N,  York  254,  273: 
London  256:  of  Russia  456:  of  Virgi- 
nia 261,  262,  342:  of  Ohio  262,  280: 
Boston  272;  Indian  population  in  U. 
S.  280:  Lynn  281:  export  of  cotton 
282:  Italy  ,^295:  U.  S.  disbursements 
from  1798  to  1830  112:  mackerel  422: 
salt  manufactures  51:  coal  342;  Egypt 
295:  Liverpool  454;  N.  Hamp.  banks 
320:  state  prison  342:  wheat  and  flour 
342:  of  Dublin,  355:  of  Conn.  356 

Steam  engines  and  coaches,  improve- 
ments, &c.  199,227:  locomotives  235, 
291,  308:  accident  291:  first  inventors, 
&C.  291:  in  Philadelphia  343,  344: 
Shields’ 344;  explosion  on  the  Charles- 
ton rail  road  291:  effect  of  steam  coach- 
es 291:  notice  of  Mr.  Stimpsou’s  car 
291:  No.  in  England  423:  manu.  452 

Steamboats,  short  passage  64,  167. 
safety  of  142,  254:  accidents  to  149, 
195,249,291;  at  Quebec  185:  steam 
vessels  of  war  269:  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river  281,  308;  fitted  at  Pittsburg 


283;  line  between  Detroit  and  Buflhlu 
452:  the  George  Washington  284:  gun- 
powder on  board  a 284;  between  Bal- 
timore and  Charleston  308:  between 
Charleston  & Augusta  344:  cause  of  ex- 
plosions 362:  building  on  the  Ohio  344: 
on  the  St.  John’s  284:  on  the  Red  R. 
451;  project  on  the  Winnipiseogee  452 
Stewart,  com.  433 

Stimpson,  Mr.  his  car  291 

Stockton  be  Stokes,  factory  433 
Stomach  pump  221 

Storms  196:  Stoves  338 

Straw  platting  307 

Sturgeon,  large  one  caught  457 
Suicide,  an  attempt  by  a Swiss  367 
Summers,  Mr.  ot  Va.  58 

Sunday,  how  celebrated  353 

Surplus  revenue  69 

Supreme  court  U.  S.  case  of  Che- 
rokee Indians  68:  Charleston  bridge 
w.  the  Warren  bridge  68 

Susquehannah  river,  trade  149,  166 
Swann  col.  James,  dies  285 

Switzerlatid  55,  24U 

Tag  rag,  an  emetic  for  the  221 
“Tales  of  terror”  308 

Tallmadge,  Mr.  report  310 

Taney,  R.  B.  att.  general  305,  361 
Tanning,  new  method  of  365 

Tarring  and  feathering  185 

Tariff,  the  Enquirer’s  views  of  60: 
Nat.  Gazette’s  131:  reply  to  Chales- 
ton  Mercury  161,  essay  on  effects  of 
75;  horrible  effects  of  105;  English 
duties  306:  dialogue  389:  the  alarm  of 
southern  politicians  401;  gen  Jackson 
and  the  428:  see  editorial,  &c. 

Tazewell,  Mr.  remarks  on  Turkish 
mission  2,  189:  proffered  dinner  153: 
abused  191:  attacked  386 

Tell,  William,  bow  of  311 

Temperance  181,  283,  284 

Tennessee — scarcity  of  provisions 
269:  exports  of  282;  communication 
with  Charleston  307:  Nashville  bank 
62;  Tuscumbia  rail  road  405:  elections 
433,449:  a cotton  factory  452 

Terrible  death  454 

Tessalated  Roman  pavement  345 
Thomas,  James  28 

Thornton,  J.  B.  319 

Thomas,  Isaiah  142,  236,  237 
Throop,  Enos,  gov.  of  N.  York  230 
Tight  lacing,  bad  effects  of  221 
Timber  lands  in  Florida  353 

Time  and  Truth,  an  apologue  288 
Tobacco  92,185 

Tonnage,  the  British  271 

Tornado,  dreadful  one  195 

Tornel,  col.  Jose  Maria  293 

Transportation,  great  saving,  &c.  338 
Treaty  of  Verona  355 

Treatment  of  an  enemy  254 

Treasury  department  131, 158,  235, 
274,  341,  367 
Trist,  N.  P.  347 

Trumbull,  judge  dies  283 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George  180 
Turkey — the  porte  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge an  Armenian  bishop  63: 
young  Turks  sent  to  France,  grand 
tVte  63;  fire  at  Smyrna  140:  insurrectoin 
199,  241,  255,  312,  328,  363,  Constan- 
tinople- 295:  Albania  400:  Scutari  406: 
earthquakes  408:  ship  building  93 
Turkish  mission  1 

Tyler,  Mr.  1,  189,  386,  361 

U.S.  Gazette  180,201,  361 

U.  S.  Telegraph  70,  71,  72, 179,  191, 
192,  268,  298,  300,  301, 317,  318,  349. 

350,  373,  374,  376,  394,  427,433 
United  States  and  Mexico  2-i8 
Unpassed  bills  of  congress  55 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  disclaims  agen- 
cy in  the  conspiracy  against  Calhoun 


45;  letter  concerning  post  maslerl 
350:  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  state 
48:  presented  with  a horse  63;  resig- 
nation 143,  exijlanation  179,  reports 
about,  bic.  180,  201:  declines  dinners 
229,  294,  337:  departure  from  Wash- 
ington 249,  289,  293:  meets  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane  401;  sails  from  New  York  433 


Vaughan  Mr.  attends  a ball  25 
Vermont — election  168,  269,  342j 
433;  steam  boat  navigation  281 

Verona,  treaty  of  355 

Verplanck  Mr.  dinner  to  166 


Vessels  of  war  consumption  of  tim- 
ber 185:  building  for  foreigners  284 
Vice  presidency,  nominations  for  61 
pleasant  interchange  59: 
James  Barbour  61:  state  right  views 
69;  internal  improvements  25,  58,  74, 
91,340:  Richmond  130:  cotton  facto- 
ry 281;  Wheeling  143:  Petersburg  267 
282;  silver  mines  168:  gold  mines  185; 
Tazewell  and  Tyler  153,  189:  speech- 
es in  convention  202:  bocks  shot  221; 
university  221,  Norfolk  221:  contri- 
butions to  Fayetteville  266:  popula- 
tion and  taxation  261,  262:  Winches- 
ter rail  road  project  340:  judges  341: 
Miles  King  345:  gov.  Floyd  394:  wheat 
and  flour  exported  342:  lieut.  gov. 
Daniel  349:  Mr.  Randolph  361:  ho- 
nors to  James  Monroe  372:  notice  of 
election  401:  Kenawha405;  J.  T.  Kil- 
by 408;  elections  449;  insurrection  455 
Volunteer,  the  179 

Wabash,  commerce  of  183 

Walden  celebration  454 

Warrington,  commodore  221 

Washington,  Mrs.  408 

Washington,  gen.  48,  183 

Water,  a feeder  of  fire  343 

Watson’s  annals,  extracts  from  315 
Wayne,  J.  posts  W.  C.  Daniels  310 
Weather,  heat  at  Baltimore  283 
Weights  and  measures,  367 

Webster  Daniel,  dinner  to  64,  74; 
at  N.  Y.  98,  267;  compliment  to  341; 
extract  from  biography  of  366 

Webster,  Noah,  agency  in  procuring 
law  of  copy  rights  319;  studies  of  406 
West  India  squadron  343 

West  India  trade,  accounts  of,  and 
remarks  on  47,  90,  182,  250;  British 
colonial  duty  act  256;  other  notices 
310,  338;  meeting  of  delegates  306; 


extracts  from  Canadian  papers  449 

Western  literature,  state  of  284 

Western  emigrations  285 

West  Point,  honors  awarded  342f 


Whale  fishery  50,  98,  308,  405 
Wheat,  great  purchases  of  64:  mar- 
ket 282:  injured  328:  price  in  Mon- 
treal 338:  do.  on  Lake  Erie  452 
Wheeler,  Mr.  P.  M.  Providence  428 
White,  col.  of  Florida  221 

Who  is  the  father  of  the  child.?  222 
White,judge,  declines  war  office  328 
♦Wirt,  W.  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  23 
Wickliffe,  Charles  A.  341 

William  4th  342 

Wilson,  Mr.  on  the  confederacy  277 
Williams,  captor  of  Andre,  dies  422 
Winchester  Rep.  453;  Virginian  191 
W*indfall  407;  wine,  domestic  344 
Wolf,  gov.  275;  wolves  52 

Woodbury,  Mr.  256,  274,  433 
Wooden  lamps  285 

Woodside,  Jas.  D.  discovery  of  167 
Wool  and  woollens  25,  53,  145, 146^ 
182,  186,  250,  266,  274,  292,  315,  343, 


353,  402,  420 
Worcester,  rev.  Mr.  297 

Yancey,  Joel  341 ; yankey  wit  408 
Yankey  s 142, 167,  251, 282,  285,341 
Young,  encouragement  to  the  63 
Zinc  in  Connecticut,  344 
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a much  increased  exertion  and  cost,  we  corn- 
iDeiice  our  new  volume  by  coinplimenling  our  readers 
■with  a SUPPLEMEM",  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
get  in  the  -whole  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  pamphlet,  with  a 
great  deal  of  other  matter  of  unusual  interest.  We  in- 
tend to  publish,  and  in  the  most  compact  and  conve 
nient  manner  that  we  can,  and  as  rapidly  as  we  may 
bII  the  papers  belonging  to  the  political  controversy 
that  this  pamphlet  has  given,  or  shall  give,  birth  to; 
■which,  with  the  heavy  stock  of  valuable  articles  wait- 
ing the  adjournment  of  congress  for  insertion,  promise 
to  render  this  volume  uncommonly  valuable.  % 

We  have  not  yet  either  time  nor  room  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  extraordinary  state  of  political  feeling 
that  has  lately  prevailed  at  Washington,  and  is  povvei  fully 
extending  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps, we  shall  keep  ourselves  altogether  out  of  the 
arena — though  we  may  faithfully  give  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  leading  editors,  on  either  side  of  this  tri- 
angular or  quadrangular  warfare.  The  excitement 
at  Washington  was  unprecedented  for  eight  or  ten  days 
before  the  dose  of  the  session,  and  on  many  accounts; 
and  many  strange  rumors  were  afloat,  as  to  expected 
changes  in  the  condition  of  persons  and  things.  But 
we  are  so  cramped  for  room  that  we  could  not  men- 
tion them,  if  so  disposed;  and  are  compelled  to  post- 
pone many  current  articles  whicli  should  have  had  a 
prompt  insertion.  A week  or  two  more,  will  restore 
us  to  the  usual  command  over  the  contents  of  our  pages. 
We  need  a great  deal  more  space,  to  keep  up  with 
events.  Many  articles  in  type  are  lying  over. 

Flour.  A letter  from  Liverpool  by  the  Silas  Richards, 
received  at  the  exchange,  dated  the  ‘■25th  of  January^ 
says: — “Inconsequence  of  the  prohibition  oftheexpoit 
of  grain  from  Poland,  flour  has  risen  in  Liverpool  to  35 
shilling  per  barrel  in  bond. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  flour  advanced  25  cents 
a barrel  at  Baltimore. 

Maryland.  We  omitted  to  mention  last  week,  that 
Mr.  Chambers  had  been  re-elected  a senator  of  the 


TWENTY-FIRST  CONGRESS~2d  SESSION. 

[We  shall  be  compelled  to  use  much  brevity  in  our 
journal  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  important  things  oc- 
curring will  all  appear  on  the  issue  of  them,  and  some  of 
tlie  long  articles,  such  as  motions  made  and  resolutions 
submitted,  on  which  no  action  was  had,  shall  have  place 
hereafter.] 

. SENATE. 

February  24.  In  the  sketch  of  Thursday’s  proceed- 
ings given  in  our  last,  we  were  barely  able  to  briefly  no- 
tice the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  some  items  in  the  gene- 
ral appropriation  bill,  relative  to  the  mission  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  following  view  of  the  proceedings 
had  on  that  occasion  is  more  full,  and  will,  therefore, 
he  more  satisfactory'. 

I'he  senate  then  again  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  making  .appropriations  for  the 
support  of  government  for  the  year  1831 — as  heretofore 
slated; 

Mr.  Tyler  rose,  and,  in  a speech  of  about  two  hours 
duration,  defended  the  course  of  his  colleague,  and  re- 
plied to  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Kane, 
Remarking  upon  the  terms  “lawless;”  “unconstitution- 
al,” and  “derogation  of  the  rights  of  this  body,”  ai 
used  by  his  colleague: — he  said  that  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia were  a bold  and  fearless  people,  and  called  things 
by  tlieir  riglit  names.  If  the  terms  used  were  offensive 
to  the  senate,  he  had  no  doubt  his  colleague  would  give 
such  reasons  for  using  them  as  would  justify  him  in  so 
doing,  and  satisfy  the  senate.  He  said  the  discussion 
had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  if  the  integrity  of  the 
party  was  to  be  sustained,  it  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  determine  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

It  seemed  to  be  thought,  that,  it  any  opposition  was 
made  to  the  measures  of  the  administration  by  mem- 
bers of  the  party',  it  was  the  desertion  of  the  party  and 
of  the  executive.  This  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote. 
At  or  near  the  time  when  his  colleague  was  delivering 
his  speech,  commenced  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
Poioraac.  B"ing  in  company  with  a genllemau,  he  was 
informed  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  that  a por- 


United  States,  for  six  years,  from  llie  3rd  iiist.  without  | tion  of  the  bridge  had  been  carried  away,  thus  servin^ 
" ' ■ ■ -•  • • to  show  that  Virginia  had  fairly  separated  from  the 

ministration,  and  raised  the  flag  of  the  opposition.  He 
was  willing  to  let  the  anecdote  pass  for  what  it  was 
worth.  Every  senator  should  feel  that  on  this  subject 
of  executive  appointments  a stand  should  he  taken.  JEs- 
to  perpetua  should  be  the  language  of  every  one  as  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Tempests  might  rage  and  coraamtions  prevail— yet, 
aniidst  the  rocking  of  the  battlements  and  war  of  the 
elements,  we  might  laugh,  unconcerned,  if  the  consti- 
tutiou  was  preserved  in  its  purity.  Aa  to  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Virginia,  not  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
backed  by  llie  federal  judiciary,  had  been  able  to  drive 
her  from  taking  a stand  on  constitutional  principles.— 
Mr.  T.  remarked  on  the  course  pursued  by  the  present 
secretary  of  state  after  the  stand  he  had  taken  upon  the 
Pana.Tia  question.  He  read  an  extract  from  his  speech 
on  that  occasion,  and  said  that  the  honorable  secretary 
had  not  only  turned  his  back  upon  that  "speech,  but  up- 
on his  vote  on  tlie  question  also.  He  had  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  seek  to  put  down  the  last  administration, 
but,  uolwilhstanding  the  shoes  which  he  then  had  on 
were  not  worn  out,  when  he  himself — this  same  indivi- 
dual— the  present  secretary — originated  a mission,  and 
called  upon  the  senate  to  sanction  it.  The  course  pur- 
sued I)v  Mr.  Adams  was  then  said  to  be  a dangerous 
infraction  of  the  constitution;  and  after  what  had  re- 
cently transpired,  liad  not  the  Jackson  party  a right  to 
complain  tliut  tlie  secretary'  had  done  all  this  to  break 
up  that  party.?  A great  deal  was  said  about  modern 
statesmen — it  was  dilflcult  to  find  statesmen  at  the  pro- 


any  regular  opposition — all  the  votes  not  given  for  him 
being  blanks. 

Baltimore  and  Washington  hail  koad.  Bills 
have  passed  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
general  assembly  of  Maryland,  authorising  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company  to  make  a lateral  road 
to  Washington  city.  Fariiculars  hereafter. 

Northern  boundary.  London,  Jan.  20.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  hasty  decision  of  the  king  of  Holland, 
relative  to  the  long  pending  boundary  question  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States,  will  transfer  from 
Great  Britain  to  tlie  Americans  at  least  six  millions  of 
acres.  Of  this  vast  extent  ot  country  nearly  4,700,000 
acres  belong  to  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  upwards  of  a 
million  to  the  county  of  Devon,  two  ot  the  nearest  coun- 
ties to  the  city  ot  Quebec,  llie  capital  ot  the  Canadas. 
It  is  also  calculated  tlial  the  United  Slates  boundary 
will  be  bronglil  within  about  13  miles  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  for  the  distance  of  CO  miles;  and  that  about 
loo  miles  of  the  river  St.  John,  along  the  hanks  of  which 
runs  the  old  anil  direct  communication  between  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick,  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia,  will  be 
given  as  llie  United  St. ties  boundary.  But  this  is  not 
all;  we  understand  that,  four  other  proiiosed  roads  to 
dift'erenl  jiarts  of  our  lower  provinces  will  be  henceforth 
within  the  United  Slates  territory.  As  has  been  observ- 
ed,“his  O.  ange  majesty  must  have  vaster  ideas  of  space 
than  his  present  limilted  sway  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve.” 
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sent  day.  Certain  individuals  walked  with  heads  erect,  | 
facing  the  sky,  regardless  of  what  ever  fell  in  their  way, 
and  trampling  upon  some  of  the  dearest  and  most  inva- 
luable principles  of  the  nation.  He  would  not  give  a 
tittle  of  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  lor  all  the  modern  statesmen  who 
had  been  so  much  lauded.  The  foregoing  is  but  an  im- 
perfect sketch  ot  part  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  T.  He 
concluded  by  submitting  the  following  amendment,  by 
way  of  proviso. 

^'■Provided  aUvays,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  sanctioning,  or  in  any  way  approv- 
ing* the  appointment  of  these  persons,  by  the  president 
alone,  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  without  their 
advice  and  consent,  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Ottoman  porte. ” 

Mr.  BrotvJi  was  not  prepared,  nor  had  he  intended  to 
say  a word  on  the  subject — but,  from  the  extraordinary 
course  pursued  in  the  debate,  he  could  not  remain  si- 
lent. It  had  been  said  that  those  who  voted  for  the  ap- 
propriation would  prostrate  the  senate  to  the  executive 
will.  He  considered  the  measure  constitutional,  and 
should  vote  for  it,  without  any  fear  or  design  of  pros- 
trating himself  or  the  senate  at  tlve  feet  of  the  execu- 
tive. A discrimination  had  been  attempted  to  be  made 
between  tlie  president  and  his  ministers.  He  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Great 
Britain — he  had  been  also  taught  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
sident was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  ministers. — 
Our  shafts  might  be  cast  at  the  ministers,  but  they 
wounded  only  the  president:  for  he  alone  was  responsi- 
ble. The  “lawless’’  and  “rank  usurpation”  must  be 
pardoned,  it  seemed,  because  it  was  the  language  of 
fearless  Virginia.  He  had  as  much  respect  for  tliat  state 
as  any  other  senator — she  had  furnished  able  statesmen 
in  the  cabinet  and  distinguished  w’arriors  in  the  field; 
but  he  believed  there  was  not  an  individual  here  who 
would  yield  the  palm  to  Virginia  in  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  abuse  ot  power  in  this  case.  The  prac- 
tice began  with  Washington,  in  sending  commissioners 
to  Algiers,  and  was  lollowed  up  by  Jefferson,  in  sending 
a mission  to  Russia.  Tliere  was  no  comparison  lie- 
tween  this  commission  and  tlie  mission  to  Panama.  Mr. 

B.  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  I'azewell 
on  the  latter  case,  in  which  he  made  a distinction  be- 
tween a mission  to  barbarians  anti  civilized  nations,  6cc. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rejoined  to  those  who  had  replied  to 
his  remarks,  and  defended  and  enlarged  upon  them. — 
Among  other  remarks  he  said,  he  called  the  power  ex- 
ercised unconstitutional.  He  had  not  been  bred  in 
courts,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  any  diplomatic 
word  to  soften  it.  If  tlie  proceeding  was  actually  un- 
constitutional, was  it  disrespectful  to  say  so?  He  might 
have  said  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  had  been 
mistaken — but,  nevertheless,  would  it  not  be  unconsti- 
tutional? If  a thing  was  done  contrary  to  law — a pow- 
er exerted  contrary  to  law — was  it  not  a lawless  ex- 
ertion of  power?  The  terras  he  had  used  fell  short  of 
what  had  been  charged  against  a former  president. 
It  had  been  said,  on  the  discussion  of  the  Panama  ques- 
tion, by  two  of  the  present  secretaries,  then  senators, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Adams  was  a lawless 
usurpation  of  power.  This  was  the  language  used  on 
that  occasion;  and,  seeing  he  had  no  more  than  copied 
the  language  ot  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  he  did  not 
know  how  he  conld  be  accused  of  disrespeet.  If  gen- 
tlemen were  disposed  to  apply  the  terms  he  had  used 
to  particular  men,  he  could  not  help  it.  He  reiterated 
that  there  had  been  a power  exerted  in  this  case  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Tazewell  continued 
at  much  greater  length,  but  we  have  not  attempted 
literally  to  follow  him,  and  shall  not,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, give  his  further  remarks.  The  foregoing  is  in- 
deed a mere  abstract  of  the  debate.  ' : 

Mr.  Livingston  next  rose,  and  occupied  about  half 
an  hour  in  explaining  his  previous  arguments,  and  de- 
fending them.  He  also  remarked  upon  what  had  fallen 
from  Messrs.  Tyler  TazeweZ?  to-day ; when. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  (who  has  the  floor  for 
to-morrow,) 

The  senate  adjourned. 


February  25.  Mr.  Dickerson  presented  a memorial 
from  certain  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  praying  that  the 
duties  at  present  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron  may  not  be  reduced. 

Messrs.  Poindexter  and  Benton  submitted  certain  pro- 
positions that  will  have  place  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  a letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  transmitting  the  report  of  a board  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
fort  Delaware.  Mr.  B.  afterwards  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  get  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  suffered  a loss  of  their  private  property 
by  the  conflagration. 

The  bill  tor  the  relief  of  certain  importers  of  foreign 
merchandise,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  for  laying  out  a road  from  Line  creek  to  Cha- 
tahooche,  and  for  repairing  the  present  mail  road  through 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  was  also  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  an  act  of 
the*^general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  concerning  the 
national  road,  (to  erect  toll-gates,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  road  in  repair),  was  taken  up,  and  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Biimei,  Bayne,  Poindexter,  Livingstoii, 
Forsyth  and  liugglez.  It  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 
Mr.  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  whether  any  legislative  provision  is 
expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  and  punish  the  practice 
of  duelling  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  they 
have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Bayne — the  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  and  Messrs. 
Livingston,  Hayne,  and  Clayton,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

The  senate  then  resumed,  as  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  question  being  on  that  submitted  by 
Mr.  Kane. 

After  a variety  of  proceedings — 

Mr.  Tyler  submitted  a proviso  (to  come  in  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Dane’s  amendment),  which  he  had  handed  to 
the  chair  a few  days  ago  in  the  following  words; 

^'•Provided,  always.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contain- 
ed, shall  be  construed  as  sanctioning,  or  in  any  war  ap- 
proving the  appointment  of  these  persons,  by  the  presi- 
dent alone,  during  the  recess  ot  the  senate,  and  without 
their  advice  ami  consent,  as  commissioners  to  negotiate 
a treaty,  with  the  Ottoman  Porte:”  which  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet, 
Chambers,  Ellis,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hayne,  Hen- 
dricks, Iredell,  Johnston,  King,  Kniglit,  Marks,  Nau- 
(lain,  Poindexter,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague, 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Webster,  Willey — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Chase,  Dic- 
kerson, Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane,  Livingston, 
McKinley,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md. 
Smith,  ofS.  Carolina,  Troup,  Woodbury — 18. 

An  amendment  then  offered  by  Mr.  fVebster,  to  au- 
thorise the  appointment  of  a charge  des  aff'aires,  instead 
of  a minister  plenipotentiary,  was,  after  debate,  agreed 
to — ayes  37,  noes  7.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  26.  Other  business  being  attended  to — the 
bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  a certain  act  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  (as  stated  in  yesterday’s  proceedings), 
being  opposed  by  Mr.  Poindexter  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Bendricks,  was  passed  by  the  following  vote — 
YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Benton,  Bur- 
net, Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Foot,  Fre- 
linghuysen, Hendricks,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Knight, 
McKinley,  Marks,  Naudain,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Rug- 
gles, Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  of  .Vld.  Web- 
ster, Willey,  Woodbury. — 29. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Brown,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Poin- 
dexter, Smith,  of  S.  C.  Troup. — 7. 

Mr.  Bayne,  from  the  select  committee,  to  which  was 
referred  sundry  memorials,  praying  for  a reduction  of 
the  duties  on  imported  iron;  and  others,  remonstrating 
against  the  reduction,  made  a report,  and  moved  that  it 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Dickerson  said,  the  report  was  from  the  majority 
of  the  committee;  the  sentiments  of  the  minority  were 
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directly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majority.  The  re- 
port had  come  under  his  eye  for  the  first  time  on  yes- 
terday, and  he  had  not  yet  liad  lime  to  prepare  a report 
of  the  views  of  the  minority.  He  should  probably  be 
able  to  do  so  on  Monday.  He  thought  the  views  of  both 
parties  should  go  to  the  world  together,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  printing  would  not  be  ordered  until  the  coun- 
ter report  was  ready  to  go  with  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  He  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the 
table,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  King,  who  said  the  statement  made  by  the  senator 
who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  was  one  ot  the  most  extra- 
ordinary he  had  ever  heard.  Committees  were  seldom 
unanimous;  it  was  generally  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee which  reported  measures  for  consideration.  If  the 
minority  were  not  satisfied,  they  had  always  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  individual  views.  He  believed  such 
a thing  as  a counter  report  had  not  been  known  in  this 
body  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  government. 
It  had  been  done,  he  believed,  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. When  the  report  was  made  to  the  house,  the 
committee  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  minority  to  make  a report. 

After  a general  discussion — Mr.  Webster  moved  to 
refer  the  report  of  the  select  committee  to  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures;  which  Mr.  Brown  remarked  was 
like  putting  the  lamb  under  the  protection  of  the  wolf. 

I'he  motion  gave  rise  to  a further  debate  between 
Messrs.  Hayne,  Dickerson,  Smith,  of  Md.  and  Tyler. 

Mr.  Hayne  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Webster 
as  a modification  of  his  motion,  and  then  called  for  a di- 
vision of  the  question,  so  that  it  might  be  put  on  the  print- 
ing first. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  printing,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  unanimously — 42  votes  being 
in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Hayne  asked,  as  a matter  of  justice  to  the  select 
committee,  that  a censure  might  not  be  cast  upon  them 
in  sending  their  report  to  another  committee.  The  course 
proposed  was  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  should  vote  for  the  reference, 
and  could  not  see  in  what  manner  it  would  be  a censure 
on  any  body. 

Mr.  Foot  said  such  a course  was  altogether  unprece- 
dented. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on 
the  table;  and  on  this  motion  he  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered.  Being  taken,  they  stood 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Chase,  Clacton,  Dickerson,  Dudley , Foot,  Freling- 
huysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Marks,  Naudain, 
Robbins,  lluggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Webster, 
Willey— 23. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown, Ellis,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  Poin- 
dexter, Robinson,  Smith,  ofMd.  Smith,  of  S.  Carolina, 
Sprague,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Woodbury — 20. 

'So  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  decision 
of  this  motion  in  the  affirmative,  had  the  effect  to  prevent 
the  printing.  It  is  understood  that  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee are  m favor  of  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron  im- 
ported.] 

The  consideration  of  the  general  appropriation  hill 
was  resumed,  and  some  amenilments  made  in  it,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  It  was  reported  to  the  senate,  and 
Mr.  Bibb  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  yesterday 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tyler;  but  gave  way  for 
Air.  King,  who  moved  to  strike  out  all  alter  the  word 
and  insert  a proviso  more  general  in  its  na- 
ture, relerriiig  not  only  to  the  [iresent  and  past  adminis- 
tration, but  to  all  former  administrations. 

Mr.  Bibb  now  renewed  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
whole  ot  the  proviso,  which,  after  an  explanation  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  ol  Ids  object  in  offering  it,  disclaiming  any  inten- 
tion ot  giving  it  a particular  ap[)lication  to  ihe  president, 
was  determined  in  the  negative,  as  follows; 

\ E AS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Chase,  Dud- 
ley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane,  King,  Livingston,  McKin- 
ley, Robbins,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of  S.  C. 
Troup,  Woodbury  — 17. 

— Messrs.  Iknnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet, 
Chambers,  Clayton,  Ellis,  Foot,  Frelingbiiy sen,  Hayne, 


Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Knight,  Marks, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Sprague,  Tazewell,  'Fyler,  Webster — 25. 

Other  amendments  being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading;  and  then,  at  6 
o’clock,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  28.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Burnet,  it  was  or- 
dered that,  when  the  senate  adjourns  this  morning,  it 
will  adjourn  until  half  past  one  o’clock. 

Mr.  Hendricks  then  arose,  and  announced  the  decease 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  JVoble,  who  died  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th.  Mr.  H’s  notice  of  Mr.  Noble,  was  brief,  but 
very  respectful  and  kind  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

[We  cannot  go  into  details — at  present.  The  body 
was  brought  into  the  chamber,  as  usual,  at  a little  after 
11  o’clock,  and  thence  afterwards  taken  to  the  place  of 
interment.  See.  according  to  custom  in  such  cases.] 

At  half  past  one  o’clock  the  senate  again  assembled. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that,  supposing  the  chairman  of 
committee  on  manufactures  was  prepared  to  make  the 
counter-report,  (of  which  he  had  spoken  on  Saturday),  he 
would  move  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  a reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron, 
with  a view  to  ordering  it  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hayne  withdrew  the  motion  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Webster,  on  Saturday,  and  accepted  by  him,  for  its 
reference  to  the  committee  on  manufactures;  and  so  the 
printing  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Dickerson  then  presented  a paper,  which  he 
stated  to  be  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee; but  the  chair  declared  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
ceived as  suchr 

Mr.  D.  then  presented  it  as  an  individual  senator. 

Mr.  Hayne  called  for  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Grundy  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table,  with  a view  to  give  an  opportunity  to  order  the 
general  appropiation  bill,  as  amended,  to  a third  reading, 

On  this  motion  the  ycvas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  15  to  20. 

The  question  then  being  on  receiving  the  paper,  a short 
debate  arose  between  Messrs.  King,  and  Hayne,  which 
was  arrested  by  a motion  of  Mr.  Foot,  to  lay  it  on  the 
table;  which  motion  prevailed. 

Other  proceedings  being  had,  the  senate  took  a recess 
till  6 o’clock. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
hon.  E.  F.  Chambers,  re-elected  a senator  of  the  U. 
States,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to 
serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next;  and 
they  were  read. 

The  general  appropriation  bill,  as  amended,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  evening  session  continued  until  11  o’clock.  A 
great  many  bills  were  passed.  Among  other  proceed- 
ings were  the  following — 

On  motion  of  xVlr.  Chambers,  the  senate  took  up  the 
bill,  ‘Ho  authorise  the  extension,  construction,  and  use 
of  a lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia:  together  with 
the  amendments  reported  by  the  district  committee  of 
the  senate.  The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  salt,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Silsbee,  read  the  second 
time. 

Mr.  JVoodbury  remarked  that  there  were  two  or 
three  other  cases  of  grievances,  for  which  this  bill  did 
not  provide.  Having  staled  them,  he  said  they  all  came 
within  the  spirit  ot  the  law  of  the  last  session,  and  he 
would  therefore  submit  two  additional  sections  to  the 
bill  now  under  consideration,  to  embrace  them.  The 
amendments  were  read  and  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a lliird  reading. 
It  was  subsequently  read  the  lliird  time,  and  passed. 

J\larch  1.  Air.  Dickerson  moved  that  the  senate  now 
proceed  to  consider  llie  paper  submitted  by  him,  as 
the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
subject  of  reducing  llie  duties  on  iron. 

It  was  finally  ordered  to  be  printed — 19  to  18. 

Mr.  Aaudain  presented  tliree  resolutions  of  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  relation  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  revolution,  the  tariff  and  the  public  lands, 
which  was  severally  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  Jklar/rs  presented  petitions  from  certain  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  southern  In- 
dians; which' were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debtors  of 
the  United  States  \i^aS  then  taken  up,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
fVe6sier,and.  being  explained  by  him,  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading'. 

The  military  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up, 
and  some  amendments  made. 

The  bill  from  the  hoase,  making  provision  for  a sub- 
scription to  a completion  of  congressional  documents, 
[by  Gales  and  was  read  a second  time,  and  con- 

sidered as  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  eight  times,  on  dif- 
ferent motions  to  refer  or  amend  the  bill,  &c.  or,  in 
other  words  to  defeat  it;  but  a general  majority  of  about 
3 votes  resisted  all  the  propositions.  Finally, 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate  w'ithout 
amendment;  and  the  question  being  put  on  ordering  it  to 
a third  reading,  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative,  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs,  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chambers, 
Chase,  Clay  ton.  Foot,  Frelinghuy  sen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Livingston,  Marks,  Naudain,  Rob- 
bins, Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  of 
S.  C.  Sprague,  Webster,  Willey. — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Poindexter,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md. 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Woodbury — 19. 

The  senate  agreed  to  take  a recess  from  4 to  6 o’clock. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  for  the 
unishraent  of  persons  for  cutting  or  otherwise  destroy  ing 
ive  oak  and  red  cedar  timber,  reserved  for  the  use  ol 
the  United  States,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  benefit  of  certain  insolvent  debtorsTof 
the  United  States,  was  also  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  military  appropriation  bill,  as  amended,  was  also 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

After  other  proceedings — the  vice  president  stated  that 
lie  should  not  again  attend  the  meetings  of  the  senate  at 
the  jiresent  session,  and  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  wishing  the  senators  a very  pleasant  return  to 
their  homes. 

In  the  evening  session,  the  first  business  was  to  elect 
a president  pro  tern.  There  were  three  ballots — 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md. 

17 

18 

15 

Bell, 

12 

8 

Tazewell, 

3 

9 

21 

Scattering, 

4 

2 

3 

Thus  Mr.  Tazetvell  was  elected  president  pro 

tempo 

o f the  senate. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Tazetvell  rose,  and  with  a profession 
of  his  sincere  distrust  of  his  ability  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  chair  with  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  the 
senate,  begged  to  he  excused  from  accepting  the  honora- 
ble station  which  the  senate  had  assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  fVebster  expressed  a hope  that  the  honorable 
senator  from  Virginia  would  re-consider  bis  determina- 
tion, and  would  not  he  excused  from  the  duty  to  which 
the  vote  of  the  senate  had  called  him. 

Mr.  Tyler,  expressed  his  high  respect  for  his  col- 
league, and  declaring  that  he  himself,  with  all  the  sin- 
cere respect  which  he  had  for  his  colleague,  not  ex- 
pecting such  a course,  had  voted  for  the  venerable  se- 
nator li-oin  Maryland,  and  desirous  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  his  colleague,  moved  that  his  colleague  be 
excused  from  serving  as  president  pro  tempore. 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  senate  having  put  the  question  on 
this  motion,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  20  votes 
to  14. 

A fourth  ballot  was  then  had — Mr.  Smith  had  20  voles, 
Mr.  Bell  11,  Mr.  Buggies  4,  and  Mr.  King  4. 

So  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was  elected  president/iro 
tempore  of  the  senate;  and,  being  conducted  to  the  chair, 
made  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  which  he  said 
he  was  satisfied  was  paid  rather  to  his  age  than  to  his 
ability,  and  said  that  the  only  return  he  could  make 
would  be  to  devote  his  best  ability  to  the  proper  de- 
spatch of  the  busipesa  before  the  senate. 


Mr.  Foot  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  up  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolutionary  army — the  votes  were  20  to  20. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  carry  into  effect  certain  Indian  treaties  wa's 
taken  up,  amended,  and  ordered  to  a third  reading.  The 
amendment  struck  out  the  clause  which  provides  for 
taking  the  sum  appropriated  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
Choctaw  treaty  from  the  fund  of  500,000  dollars  last 
year  appropriated  for  the  removal  of  the  southern  Indi- 
ans, and  the  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  that  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  amendments  of  the  house  to  the  amendments  of 
the  senate  of  the  general  appropriation  hill  were  all  agreed 
to,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  g^oes  to  strike 
out  the  clause  inserted  on  the  motions  of  Mr.  Kane  and 
Mr.  Tyler,  (before  noticed)  and  inserting  15,000  for  the 
services  of  the  commisioners  employed  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  the  sublime  porle. 

A variety  of  motions  were  made  on  this  subject,  several 
points  of  order  were  discussed,  and  then  some  remarks 
were  made  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners.  The  effect  that  the  amendment 
of  the  house  would  have,  as  preventing  the  senate  from 
expressing  their  disapprobation  of  the  eonrse  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, was  also  spoken  of,  when,  finally,  the  senate  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  amendment,  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  conference  on  its  part,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Tazetvell,  Webster  and  King,  to  meet  conferees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives.^ 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

JHarch  2.  A good  deal  of  business  was  transacted 
this  day.  The  bills  concerning  the  public  documents 
proposed  to  be  published  by  Gales  and  Seaton,  to  carry 
into  effect  certain  Indian  treaties,  and  several  private 
bills  were  passed. 

Certain  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Benton,  (to  be  in- 
serted hereafter)  were  adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Monroe  was  discussed 
and  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  the  following  vote — 
YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Chambers,  Chase, 
Clayton,  Dudley,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Hea- 
dricks, Johnston,  Livingston,  Marks,  Poindexter,  Rob- 
iiiBon,  Seymour,  Silsbec,  Sprague,  Tazewell,  Tyler, 
Willey,  Woodbury— 22.  ’ ‘ " 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Brown,  Burnet,  Dick- 
erson, Ellis,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Iredell,  Kane,  McKinley, 
Robbins,  Ruggles,  Smith,  of  Md.  Troup — 15. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JMcKinley  the  senate  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
sat  with  closed  doors  till  near  4 o’clock.  And  then. 
After  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  house  to  the 
bill  relative  to  punishments  for  contempts  of  court,  the 
senate  took  a recess  till  7 o’clock. 

Evening  session,  JMarch  2.  The  various  business 
transacted  this  evening,  can  only  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  internal  improvement  bill  occupied  much  time.  It 
was  warmly  supported  and  opposed — many  amendments 
offered,  &c.  but  it  was  finally  passed  and  returned  to 
the  house  of  representatives  for  concurrence. 

The  senate  concurred  in  the  amendments  of  several 
bills,  as  made  by  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  cer- 
tain Iiarbnrs,  mouths  of  rivers,  &c.  was  passed.  [Ano- 
ther hill  on  this  subject,  and  providing  for  surveys,  ap- 
pears to  have]  been  refused  a consideration.  The  lat- 
ter, we  believe,  relates  to  neto  proposed  works.  The 
light  house  bill  was  [lassed,  and  man}  other  bills.  Mr. 
Chambers  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  alter  the  draw  and 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  [It  was  now  past  1 o’clock  at 
night.]  No  quorum  present.  The  missing  members 
were  sent  for,  and  a quorum  appeared.  I'he  further 
proceedings  are  not  lulJy  slated — the  senate  adjourned 
at  half  past  two. 

March  3.  A great  part  of  the  sitting  of  this  day  was 
spent  in  executive  business.  Among  other  proceedings 
was  the  presentation  of  a memorial  from  Abraham  Bi-ad- 
ley,  stating  that  his  name  had  been  inserted  'mjifiy-nine 
cases  of  extra  allowance;  that  in  thirty-six  of  them  the 
original  document  had  been  mutilated,  and  the  name  ef 
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A.  Bradley,  junior,  aeting  as  post  master  general,  care- 
I'ully  inserte<l;  that  these  documents,  were  used  as  prod 
that  he  liad  squandered  the  public  funds  duritig  the  few 
days  he  had  acted  as  [tost  master  general,  between  the 
lOih  of  March,  when  Mr.  AlcLane  left  the  office  and 
5th  of  April  wlien  Mr.  Harry  came  into  it;  and  that,  in 
order  to  screen  liimsdt,  he  had  charged  these  things  upon 
the  latter  gentleman;  that  the  committee  of  examination 
had  deputed  a sub-committee  to  accom[)any  him  to  the 
department,  on  the  2Sth  ult.  to  ascertain  whether  his 
statements  were  correct;  and  that  in  every  case  hut  one, 
in  which  i\n  evusure  had  been  made,  Mr.  Harry  was  ori- 
ginally and  cliarged,  anil  tliat  it  was  there  as- 

serted that  these  erasures  were  made  hy  mistake. 

1 were  some  xvarm  remarks  on  the  affairs  of 
the  post  office,  by  Mr,  Clayton  and  others. 

HOUSE  OF  RtPnESF.XTATIVES. 

Tknrsday,  Fed.  24,  The  house  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  carrying 
on  certain  roads  and  works  of  internal  improvements, 
and  providing  tor  surveys. 

Some  debate  arose  on  an  objection  by  Mr.  Carson  to 
the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  a military  road  in  the 
state  of  Maine — in  which  Mr.  C,  opposed  it  and  Messrs. 
Verfrlanck  and  Anderson  supported  it;  and  the  appro- 
priation was  finally  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Pettis  moved  to  amend  the  item  for  improving 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  by  inserting  “Missouri,” 
and  adding  at  the  end, 

“And  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  cause  to  be  expended  a part  of  the  said  sum 
of  $50,000  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Missouri  rivers,  within  the-Iiraits  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  tlie  2d  section 
of  the  act  of  24th  May,  1824,  for  ira^iroving  the  naviga- 
<ion  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  if  it  be  ascertained  that 
Uie  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  than  those  remaining  to  be 
removed  from  ibe  Ohio  an<l  Mississppi  rivers,”  Mr.  P. 
earnestly  supported  his  amendment,  but  it  was  negatived. 

On  the  kern  of  50,000  dollars  for  the  improvement  of 
Uie  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  a long 
debate  look  place.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Archer  at 
some  length,  on  principle,  as  well  as  on  live  expediency 
and  inutility  of  (he  particular  appropriation.  From  the 
nature  of  the  river,  the  obstructions  could  not  be  perma- 
nently removed,  and  he  wished  to  know  how  long  these 
appropriations  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  Crockett  an- 
swered frankly  “as  long  as  the  Mississippi  runs.”  The 
appropriation  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr. 
Crockett — by  the  latter  gentleman  repeatedly;  and 
Messrs.  Verplanck  and  Gilmore  participated  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  item.  It  was  eventually  agreed  to. 

On  the  item  of  150,000  dollars  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Ohio  coming  up  for  concurrence, 

Mr.  Lea  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  ite  com- 
prising so  many  heterogeneous  objects;  and  argued  at 
some  length  against  the  plan  of  carrying  appropriations 
by  such  combinations;  and  moved  to  recommit  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  aualagous  appropriations 
classed  in  separate  bills. 

On  this  motion,  and  the  itera  of  150,000  dollars  con- 
siderable debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Lea,  Croc- 
kett, Archer^  Verplanck,  Carson,  and  Sutherland }o\ne. A. 
I'he  motion  to  recommit  was  lost — ayes  62.  noes  107. 
Mr.  Polk  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation 
of  25,000  dollars  for  surveys,  and  argued  at  some  length 
sgainst  the  appropriation.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Crockett  advocated  the  appropriation,  and  the  question 
being  on  striking  it  out,  it  was  negatived  as  follows: 
YEAS— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  AaiJerson,  Angrl,  Ar- 
cher, Barnwell,  James  Blair,  Bockee,  Bouldin,  Brudhead,  Cambre- 
leng,  Campbell,  C arson,  CliandJer,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Conner, 
Craig,  Crocheron,  Davenport,  Desha,  De  Witt,  Draper,  Drayton, 
Earn.  Findlay,  Foster,  Fry,  Gaither.Gordon,  Hall,  Halsey,  Holland, 
Hoffman,  Cave  Johnson,  Perkins  King,  Lea,  Lent,  Lewis,  Loyall, 
Lumpkin,  Magee,  I homag  Maxwell,  McCoy,  Meintire,  Nuckolls, 
Patton,  Pettis,  Polk,  Potter,  Uenclier,  Uoane,  Sanford,  A H.  Sliep- 
perd,  Shields,  Speight,  Taliaferro,  Wiley  Thompson,  Trezvant, 
Tucker,  Camp,  P.  White,  Wickliffe,  Wilde,  Williams— 66. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Armstrong,  .Arnold,  Bartley, Bates,  Baylor,  Beek- 
man,John  Blair,  Boon,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burges,  Butman,  Ca- 
boon,  Childs,  Chiltun,  Clark,  Coleman,  Condict,  Cooper,  Coulter, 
Cowles,  Crane,  Crawford,  Crockett,  Creighton,  Crowninsbield,  John 
Davis,  Deberry,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Dudley,  Dunean,  Eager,  Ells- 


worth, George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  H.  Everett,  Finch,  Ford, 
Forward,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Gurley,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hodges, 
Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ilirie,  Thomas  Irwin,  W.  W, 
Irvin,  Isacks,  Jolins,  B-.  M Jotinsen,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Kincaid, 
Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  .Vlartiiidale,  Lewis  Maxwell, 
McCreery,  McDuffie,  Mercri-  Miller,  Mitcliell, IMuhlenburg,  Pearce, 
Pierson,  llamsay.  Kar.dolpb,  Reed,  Riebardsoii,  Rose,  Russel,  Scott, 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Sill,  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Speiici-r, 
Sprigg  Staiiberry,  StandefVr,  Sterigere,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  Wm.  L. 
Storrs,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift.  Pay  or,  Test,  J.  Thom- 
son, Tracy,  Vance,  Varmim,  Vn-planck.  Vinton,  Washington, 
Whittlesey,  E.  D.  White,  Wilson,  Yancey  Young— J09. 

'i’he  bill  was  then  orilet  ed  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
rea<ling;  and  the  house  adjourned, 

Friday,  Feb.  25.  Alter  the  presentation  of  reports — 
Mr.  Hunlington  moved  the  following  resolution;  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  tahlcj  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  di- 
rected to  coinmun'cate  to  this  house,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session  of  congress,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be  practicable,  a statement  shewing  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  kinds  of  iron,  and  steel,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  including  eastings,  manulactured  in  the  U. 
Stales,  annually,  for  three  years,  prior  to  September, 
1831,  and  the  estimated  value  thereof.  And  that  he  also 
inform  this  house,  as  aforesaid,  whether  any  legislative 
provisions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the 
payment  of  the  existing  duties  on  bar  or  other  iron  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  the  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  occasioned  thereby,  specifying  such  frauds  and 
evasions,  if  any  exist. 

The  house  took  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  C.  P,  White, 
proposing  to  print  6,000  additional  copies  of  llie  reports 
pro  and  con  of  the  judiciary  committee,  on  the  propriety 
of  repealing  the  25lh  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789. 

Mr.  Foster  resumed  the  floor  in  favor  of  the  repeal, 
and  spoke  half  an  hour  in  conclusion  of  his  remarks; 
when 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  rose  and  observed  that  it  could 
now  no  longer  be  said  that  those  who  coincided  with  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  had  not  had 
full  opportunity  for  discussing  the  question  and  advocat- 
ing their  views.  He  wouiil,  therefore,  now  move  the 
previous  question,  which  being  seconded, 

Mr.  Pettis  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  previotu 
question;  but  they  were  relused. 

Mr.  Sterigere  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  on  tlia 
table.  Negatived. 

The  previous  question  was  then  carried,  and  the  ques* 
tion  being  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Ayes  140,  noes  32. 

The  speaker  laid  before  tlie  house  sundry  communica- 
tions— aod  several  private  or  local  bills  were  passed,  or 
ordered  to  a third  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  of  Mass,  the  rule  was  sus- 
pended, (two-thirds  concurring),  for  the  purpose  ot  tak- 
ing up  the  bill  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  to  authorise  a 
subscription  to  Gales  & Seaton’s  compilation  of  the  do- 
cuments of  congress,  prior  to  the  burning  of  the  capitol; 
and  the  bill  was  then  taken  up,  94  to  76. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  oppoitd  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Chilton  ad- 
vocated it. 

Mr.  Condict  then  moved  the  previous  question,  and 
the  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
87  to  82. 

Mr.  Speight  moved  a call  of  the  house,  but  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  engrossing  tlie  bill  for  a 
third  reading,  and  carried,  by  yeas  and  nays,  93  to  92. 

An  engrossed  bill  entitled  ^‘an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  on  certain  roads  and  works  of  internal 
improvement,  and  providing  for  surveys,”  was  read  the 
third  tinie,  and  passed  by  ayes  107  and  noes  57. 

The  house  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Polk  in  the 
chair,  on  sundry  appropriation  bills.  I’lie  first  taken 
up  was  the  bill  for  cariying  into  effect  certain  Indian 
treaties. 

Mr.  McDuJ/ie  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation  of 
80,000  dollars  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Choctaw  trea- 
ty, recently  ratified  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Bates  said  he  regretted  not  to  see  the  chairman 
ofthe  committee  on  Indian  affairs  in  his  place.  In  this 
dark  sea  he  thought  the  house  had  a right  to  know  from 
the  pilot  by  what  course,  or  what  star  it  was  sailing.  If 
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the  Indians  are  the  citizens  of  the  states,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  stales,  as  contended  lor,  he  would 
thank  any  disciple  of  the  school  ot  strict  construction,  or 
of  any  other,  to  show  the  authority  of  this  government 
to  purchase  their  land,  to  remove  or  educate  them,  as 
proposed.  Mr.  B.  said  some  of  his  constituents  wished 
to  sell  their  lands  and  remove,  and  would  be  very  thank- 
ful if  the  government  would  buy  them  out  and  aid  in 
their  removal.  If  the  Indians  are  in  fact  independent 
nations,  or  tribes,  as  he  supposed  they  were,  then  no 
difficulty  appears  in  the  case;  but  if  they  are  citizens  ot 
the  states,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states, 
lie  saw  no  power  in  the  government  to  interfere.  The 
policy  seems  to  be,  to  consider  them  as  independent  tor 
all  purposes  beneficial  to  us,  and  as  for  all  pur- 

poses prejudicial  to  them.  He  hoped  some  one  ot  the 
committee  would  favor  the  house  willi  their  views  upon 
this  obscure  subject,  that  its  course  might  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Lumpkin  replied  to  Mr.  Jiates,  arguing  th  .t  this 
Choctaw  treaty  was  j^t  ratified,  and  that  tlie  appro- 
priation had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  towards  the  Indian  tribes,  or  with  the  ge- 
neral question.  He  referred  to  some  of  tlie  recent  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Everett  on  the  Indian  subject;  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  answer  at  large  if  opportunity  offered, 
but  this  was  not  a proper  occasion  for  it. 

Mr.  Storrsoilii.  Y.  desired  to  know  whether  the  trea- 
ty was  before  the  house.  It  was  unprecedented  to  rote 
an  appropiation  to  carry  a treaty  into  efiect  before  the 
president  communicated  a copy  of  it  to  the  house.  No 
such  communication,  he  was  informed,  had  been  made, 
and  lie  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  not  solicitous  about  the  amendment, 
but  he  stated  that  this  object  was  embraced  in  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  of  500,000  last  year:  but  that  appro- 
priation had  not  been  touched;  it  remained  in  the  trea- 
sury and  would  go  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  anew  appropriation  for  this  object,  if  it  was 
to  be  effected. 

Mr.  McDuffie  observed  he  was  indifferent  about  the 
fate  of  the  amendment  in  committee.  He  had  offered 
it  now  that  he  might  be  able  to  offer  it  in  the  house, 
when  a copy  of  the  treaty  should  be  received. 

The  amendment  was  tlien  rejected  without  a count. 

The  committee  took  up  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  harbors,  and  providing  for  certain  sur- 
veys, and  made  some  amendments  thereto. 

'The  comnaittee  next  took  np,  in  succession,  the  light 

house  bill,  and  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  of 
100,000  dollars  for  a custom  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  which  having  gone  through. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  all  the  bills  to  the 
house;  and  then 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  26.  After  other  business,  the  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  live  oak,  &c.  in  Florida,  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Several  private  and  local  matters  being  attended  to — 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Haynes^  ot  Georgia,  on  the  11th  January 
last,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  While.,  of  Lou.  commenced  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Haynes — but  was  compelled  to  stop  by  the  expiration  of 
the  flour. 

The  rule  appropriating  Friday  and  Saturday,  exclu- 
sively, to  private  business,  was  suspended,  two-thirds 
voting  for  it.  But  several  private  bills  were  passed. 

The  engrossed  bill  making  provision  for  a subscription 
to  a compilation  of  congressional  documents,  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Speight,  Polk  and 
To72ce^,  and  advocated  by  Messrs.  Drayton  and  IVuyne. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pettis,  and 
was  sustained  by  the  house. 

The  previous  question,  that  is,  shall  the  main  ques- 
tion be  now  pul?  was  then,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Speight, 
taken  b}’  ayes  and  noes,  and  carried,  IU7  to  77. 

I'he  main  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  then 
put  by  aj  es  and  noes,  and  carried.  Ayes  98,  noes  93. 

[We  cannot  give  the  jeas  and  nays  until  next  week.l 

The  bill  from  the  senate  declaring  the  assent  of  con- 
gress to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio;  upon 
Uie  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  Cumberland  road, 


was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal improvement. 

The  bill  allowing  the  duties  on  foreign  merchandise 
imported  into  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and  Natchez,  to  be  secured 
and  paid  at  those  places,  was  called  up. 

After  further  debate,  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  to  enable 
him  to  make  a motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
(on  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  relative  to 
the  election  of  president,  it  was  understood),  but  there 
were  not  quite  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  lost. 

Adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  28.  After  the  presentation  of  about 
fifty  petitions,  notice  was  received  from  the  senate  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  JVo^le — whereupon  Mr.  Fest  offered 
the  usual  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory.  The 
I house  adjourned  until  3 o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  funeral. 

At  3 o’clock,  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  ot 
the  memorial  from  Massachusetts,  presented  on  the  7th 
instant,  by  Mr.  E.  Everett,  and  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
E.  on  the  14th  instant,  that  the  said  memorial  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  “with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a bill  making  further  provision  for  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes;  and  also,  for  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States,  and  the  said  tribes.” 

For  want  of  time  to  discuss  the  resolution,  See.  Mr. 
Sutherlaiid  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table — which  was 
agreed  to  by  a large  majority. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offences  in  cut- 
ting, destroying,  and  removing  live  oak  and  other  timber 
for  naval  purposes;  were  severally  read  the  third  time 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  bill  giving  the  assent  of  congress  to  a certain  act 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  being  reported  by  Mr. 
Vinton,  was,  after  various  motions,  ordered  to  a third 
reading. 

The  following  message  in  writing  was  received  from 
the  president  of  the  U.  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his 
private  secretary,  viz: 

To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

I lay  before  the  house  of  representatives  a treaty, 
recentij^  concluded  with  the  Clioctaw  tribe  of  Indians, 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect,  agreeably  to  the  estimate  heretofore  presented  by 
the  secretary  of  war  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
It  is  a printed  copy,  as  it  passed  the  senate;  no  amend- 
ment having  been  made,  except  to  strike  out  the  pream- 
ble. I also  communicate  a letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war  on  this  subject.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

February  28,  1831. 

This  message  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Sundry  papers  were  submitted  from  different  depart- 
ments. 

The  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  reported 
from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  Indian  treaties. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation  of 
$80,U0U,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Choctaw  treaty  lately 
ratified  by  the  senate. 

This  produced  an  animated  debate — the  amendment 
was  modified,  and* the  bill,  so  amended,  finally  passed. 

Mr.  Drayton  moved  that  the  house  take  up  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  engineer  and  ordnance  de- 
partments, &c. 

Mr.  McDuffie  op[>osed  the  bill  because  of  certain 
items  contained  in  it — and  the  motion  to  take  it  up  was 
rejected. 

Pro.positions  to  take  up  certain  other  bills  failed. 

An  engrossed  bill  “declaratory'  of  the  law  concerning 
coiitera[)ls  of  court,”  was  read  the  third  lime  and  passed. 

The  bill  concerning  light  houses,  light  boats,  See.  was, 
after  being  opposed  by  Air.  Yancey,  passed. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  indian  department  for  the 
year  1831,  and  the  amendments  reported  thereto  from 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  17lh  inst.  were 
read  and  concurred  in  by  the  house. 
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A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass,  further 
to  amend  tlie  said  bill  by  adding  thereto  the  following, 
as  an  additional  section,  viz: 

be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  annuities  to  the 
Indian  nations  or  tribes,  shall  be  paid  hereafter,  in  the 
way  and  manner  they  have  usually  been  paid  since  the 
grant  thereof,  or  until  the  said  nations  or  tribes,  respec- 
tively shall,  in  general  council,  otherwise  dmect.” 

Mr.  Bates  followed  his  motion  by  a speech  of  an 
hour’s  length,  on  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the 
policy  of  the  executive  towards  the  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Potter  replied.  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  the 
amendment — he  approved  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and 
called  for  the  previous  question.  It  was  sustained,  and 
the  bill,  at  length  passed — without  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  a new  custom 
house  at  New  York  was  passed — so  was  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  harbors  and  providing  for  sur- 
veys. The  latter  87  to  75 — after  much  debate.  It  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  for  Back  Creek,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  The  house 
adjourned  at  half  past  10  o’clock  at  night, 

03*  have  no  account  of  Tuesday's  proceedings. 
I'Vednesduy,  J[larch  2,  Mr.  White  proceeded  with 
his  speech  on  the  sugar  bill  till  he  was  arrested  by  the 
expiration  of  the  allotted  hour,  and  an  additional  half 
hour  allowed  by  a vote  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Irwin,  of  Penn,  moved  to  amend  the  Cumber- 
land road  bill  by  adding  a section  appropriating  $100,000 
for  the  repair  of  the  road  east  of  Wheeling.  He  sup- 
ported his  motion  by  a short  speech  explaining  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  adverting  to  the  new  policy  adopted  by 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  preservation  of  the  road 
by  the  erection  of  toll  gates. 

He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Crawford — such  demands  for 
repairs  went  to  destroy  the  entire  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, &c.  Mr.  Letcher  said  that  unless  the  road 
was  to  be  abandoned,  the  amendment  must  prevail — be- 
cause of  the  wretched  state  of  the  road;  but  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  ayes  53,  noes  94.  The  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a third  reading  89  to  66. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  the  house  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  senate  for  a conference  on  the  general 
ajipropriation  bills — and  Messrs.  Verplanck,  White  of 
Florida,  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.  Wayne  and  Drayton,  were 
appointed  a committee  on  the  part  of  the  house. 

The  senate’s  amendments  to  the  act  declaratory  of  the 
powers  of  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
contempts;  adding  a second  section  for  punishing  all 
attempts  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  jurors,  &c.  was  amend- 
ed, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  then  agreed 
to. 

The  military  appropriation  bill  was  next  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Condict  in  the  chair. 

The  amendment  which  went  to  appropriate  $80,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  out  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  not  out  of  the  sum  of  $500,000  appropriated 
by  the  Indian  bill  of  last  year,  being  read — 

Mr.  Bell  explained,  and  strenuously  advocated  the 
amendment,  answering  several  queries  ol  Mr.  Vinton  in 
relation  to  the  expenditure  of  part  of  the  appropriation 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  jGZZrrvor//!  opposed  the  amendment,  insisting  tliat 
the  500,000  of  the  last  year  was  intended  to  cover  the 
expenses  included  in  this  sum. 

.VIr,  Storrs  took  similar  ground,  and  quoted  the  In- 
dian bill  in  support  of  his  position — comparing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  house  bj’  the  executive  to  the  child’s  play  of 
*^shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth.” 

Mr.  Polk  replied — contending  that  the  house  had 
abundant  light,  and  insisting  that  the  objects  of  this  ap- 
propriation never  were  contemplated  when  the  500, UUU 
were  granted  by  die  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Huntington  further  quoted  the  law,  and  argued  to 
show  that  the  objects  now  proposed  might  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  sum  in  tliat  law;  and,  whether  or  not  the 
house  might  now  so  direct. 

Mr.  Burges  earnestly  argued  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  advised  that  no  reply  be  made — as  the 
speeches  would  avail  nothing,  save  for  political  eftect. 

Mr.  Bell  replied — insisting  on  the  distinct  character 
of  the  objects  now  asked  for;  arguing  with  great  warmth 


to  show  that  the  president  would  have  violated  the  act 
of  last  session  if  he  had  applied  the  money  then  given 
him  to  the  objects  of  education,  farming  utensils,  rifles, 
councils’  houses,  Stc.  comprised  in  the  present  appro- 
priation, and  then  tlie  gentleman  would  have  taken  op- 
posite ground,  and  cried  out  autocracy,  &c.,  and  repell- 
ing the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Burges  that  the  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  was  to  be  reserves!  as  a trea- 
sure for  bribery, 

Mr.  Storrs  replied  and  explained. 

Mr.  Whitlesey  remonstrated  against  the  consumption 
of  time  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Wilde  demanded  the  question,  and  threatened  a 
full  discussion  should  the  debate  be  further  pursued. 

The  question  was  taken  accordingly,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  ayes  93 — so  the  house  concurred,  and 
the  clause  was  stricken  out  which  takes  the  80,000  dol- 
lars out  of  the  500,000  dollars  of  last  year. 

The  next  bill  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole 
was  that  for  fortifications.  The  senate’s  amendment 
which  gives  200,000  dollars  instead  of  100,000  dollars, 
towards  arming  the  forts,  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Dray~ 
ton. 

Mr.  Yancey  and  Mr.  Reed  opposed  the  amend- 
ment— the  latter  said  there  was  a monopoly  in  the  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Drayton  replied.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Other  bills  were  passed  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  reported  to  the  house.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  on  the  disputed  amendments  to  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill — for  them  92,  against  them  72.  So  the 
clause  remained  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  conference, 
reported  an  unanimous  agreement  of  that  committee  in 
the  following  compromise:  to  strike  out  all  the  specifi- 
cations of  items  of  expense  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  tiiere- 
of;”  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
hereinafter  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.”  Tiiis  report  was  agreed  to. 

After  other  business,  the  house  adjourned  to  ^ past 
6 o’clock. 

In  the  evening  session  the  house,  as  usual,  was  occu- 
pied in  consummating  a vast  mass  of  business  which  had 
been  matured  by  its  previous  action  during  this  session. 

Some  debate  was  excited  by  the  bill  remitting  certain 
duties  an  importeil  salt  Under  bolul,  which  resulted  in 
laying  the  bill  on  tlie  table.  A similar  fate  belel  the 
bill  extending  the  riglit  of  pre-emption  to  certain  sel- 
lers in  Florida  and  Arkansas.  A bill  passed,  author- 
ising a survey  of  the  boundary  lines  between  Florida 
and  Alabama,  and  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilde  to  engraft  upon  it  a 
provision  for  settling  the  long  disputed  line  between 
Florida  and  Georgia,  but  as  It  threatened  long  discus- 
sion the  motion  failed.  Numerous  private  bills  were 
considered  in  committee,  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

Thursday,  JVIarch  3.  The  house  sat  till  a late  hour, 
but  we  have  not  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings. 

IC^^^^The  “National  Intelligencer”  says — The  presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  all  the  bills  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  although  a rumor  prevailed,  in  the  after- 
noon, that  one  or  two,  embracing  internal  improve- 
ments, would  not  be  approved. 

great  mass  of  matter  it  deferred — and  the 
very  late  arrival  of  the  mail  last  evening,  because  of 
the  state  of  the  roads,  has  prevented  the  insertion  of 
some  things  presenting  themselves,  pushed  as  we  have 
been  by  extra  exertion  this  week:  but  we  hope  to  get 
all  well  posted  up  in  our  next  paper.  The  matters  con- 
cerning the  general  post  office,  are  highly  interesting.  , 


RUSSIA  AGAINST  POLAND. 

The  emperor  and  king  has  addressed  to  the  P«Ut  the 
following  proclamation: 

“The  odious  attemprof  which  your  capital  has  been 
the  theatre  has  disturbed  the  repose  of  your  country. 
The  intelligence  has  excited  my  just  indignation,  and 
filled  me  with  the  deepest  grief.  . 

“Men  who  dishonor  the  name  of  Pole  have  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  brother  of  your  monarch;  have 
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aeduced  a part  of  your  army  to  forget  their  oaths,  and 
deceived  the  people  upon  the  dearest  interest  of  your 
country. 

“It  is  still  time,  however,  to  remedy  the  past,  and 
you  may  yet  save  yourselves  from  greater  evils.  I will 
not  confound  those  who  abjure  the  error  of  a moment 
with  those  who  presist  in  crime. 

“Poles!  listen  to  the  counsels  of  a father;  obey  the 
commands  ofyour  king. 

“That  you  may  be  fnlly  aware  of  our  intentions,  we 
ordain: — 

“I.  That  all  our  Russian  subjects  detained  as  prisoners 
be  immediately  set  at  libei  ty: — 2d.  The  council  of  ad- 
ministration shall  resume  its  primitive  functions,  and  the 
authority  with  which  we  invested  it  by  our  decree  of  the 
12th  August,  1826. —3.  All  civil  authorities  of  the  ca- 
pital and  of  the  Waywodies  shall  render  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  decrees  issued  in  our  name  by  the  council  of 
adniinislration,  organised,  as  we  have  before  said,  and 
shall  not  acknowledge  any  power  illegally  constituted. 

4.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  these  presents,  all 
the  chiefs  of  our  Polish  army  shall  be  bound  to  assemble 
their  troops,  and  march  without  delay  to  Plock,the  point 
we  have  fixed  upon  for.the  assembling  of  our  royal  army. 
6.  All  chiefs  are  to  send  us  without  delay,  returns  of  the 
state  of  their  troops. — 6.  Every  armament  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  at  Warsaw,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  organization  of  our  army  is  dissolved 
from  this  moment. 

“Consequently  the  local  authorities  are  charged  to 
take  care  that  all  persons  found  with  arms  illegaliy  ob- 
tained do  instantly  give  them  up,  and  that  these  arms  be 

S laced  under  the  veterans  and  police  officers  of  each 
istrict. 

♦'Soldiers  of  the  Polish  army!  In  all  times  your  motto 
has  been  'Honor  and  Fidelity.'*  Our  brave  regiment  cf 
Chasseurs  ot  the  horse  guards  have  furnished  a proof 
which  will  be  ever  memorable.  Soldiers,  follow  this 
example  and  answer  the  expectations  of  your  sovereign 
who  has  received  your  oaths. 

“Poles!  this  proclamation  will  assure  those  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  me  that  1 know  how  to  rely  upon 
their  devotedness,  and  confide  in  their  courage. 

“Those  among  you  who  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  a momentary  error  will  equally  learn  that  I do  not 
repel  them  if  they  but  hasten  to  return  to  their  dut3'. 

♦•But  never  shall  the  words  ofyour  king  be  addressed 
to  tuen  without  honor  and  without  fidelity,  who  have 
conspired  against  the  repose  of  their  countiy.  Should 
they  have  dared  to  flatter  themselves,  that  by  taking  up 
arms  they  would  obtain  concessions  as  a reward  for 
their  crimes,  their  hopes  shall  be  vain.  They  have  be- 
trayed their  country.  The  misery  they  prepared  for 
itBhall  fall  upon  their  own  heads. 

“Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  this  iTlh  December,  A. 
D.  1830,  and  the  6th  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS. 

The  minister  secretary  of  state, 

Count  Stephen  GRABotrsEi.” 

fibSSIAW  MANIFESTO  AGAINST  POIAND. 

From  a Brussels  paper. 

The  following  manifesto  has  just  been  publislied: — 
“We,  Nicolas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  emperor  and  au- 
tocrat of  all  the  Russias.  &c.  to  all  our  failliful  sub- 
jects greeting. 

“A  terrible  treason  has  convulsed  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, which  is  united  to  Russia.  Evil  minded  men, 
whom  the  benefits  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  raao-- 
nanimous  restorer  of  their  country,  had  not  disarmed, 
and  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted  them,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  solicitude, 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  order  of  things  introduced 
by  him,  and  marked  the  outset  of  tlieir  crimes,  on  the 
I7th,  (29th)  of  November,  by  rebellion,  bloodshed,  and 
criminal  attempts  on  tfie  life  of  our  beloveil  brother 
the  Cesarowitscli  and  grand  duke  Constantine  P.mlo- 
W'itsch.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  llie  night, 
a furious  multitude,  instigated  by  them,  attacked  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Cesarowitscli,  and  at  the  &mie  time,  spread 
in  several  quarters  of  the  city  false  reports  that  the  Rus- 
ataa  troops  were  massacreiug  the  peaceable  citizens,  en- 


raging the  people,  and  filling  the  city  with  all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy.  The  Cesarowiisch  then  resolved  to  take  up 
a position  in  the  environs  of  Warsaw  with  the  Russian 
troops  that  he  had  with  him,  and  the  Polish  troops  that 
remained  faithful  lo  their  duty,  and  not  act  offensively, 
in  order  'o  avoid  all  occasions  for  the  effusion  of  blood, 
to  show  clearly  the  absurdity  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
reports  that  were  spread,  to  give  the  authorities  of  the 
city  time  and  means,  with  the  aid  of  the  well  disposed 
crizens,  to  recall  to  their  duty  those  who  had  been  led 
astray,  and  to  keep  the  evil  minded  in  check:  but  this 
expectation  was  not  lulfilled. 

The  council  of  administration  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
storing order,  incessantly  menaced  by  the  rebels,  who 
liad  tormecl  illegal  meetings,  ami  who  had  changed  its 
composition  by  removing  the  members  named  by  us, 
and  establishing  others  forced  on  it  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspirators.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it  lo  do  but 
earnestly  to  entreat  the  Cesarowitsch  to  send  back  the 
Polish  troops  who  had  left  Warsaw  with  him,  in  order 
to  preserve  public  and  private  property  from  further 
pillage.  Soon  tliis  council  was  totally  dissolved,  and 
the  whole  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a general.  At 
the  same  time  a report  spread  of  a similar  insurrection 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
same  means  were  every  where  employed — seduction, 
menaces,  falsehoods,  tiie  object  of  which  was  to  subject 
the  peaceable  citizens  to  the  power  of  some  rebels.  In 
these  serious  and  deplorable  circumstances,  the  Cesaro- 
witch  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  stale,  and  he  permitted  the  small  number  of 
Polish  troops  who  had  remained  faithful  to  return  to 
Warsaw,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  protect  persons  ami 
propert}\  He  himself,  with  the  Russian  troops,  quit- 
ted the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  on  the  1st  (I3lh)  of 
December  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wlodaw,  in  Volhy- 
nia.  In  this  manner  a crime,  which  had  been  long  me- 
ditated was  consummated.  After  so  many  calamities, 
the  Polish  nation  was  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity, 
under  the  protection  of  our  government;  again  it  preci- 
pitates itself  into  an  abyss  of  revolt  and  misery,  and 
troops  of  tliese  credulous  men,  tliough  struck  with  fear 
of  approacliing  chastisement,  dare  to  propose  conditions 
to  us,  their  legitimate  master. 

“Russians!  you  know  that  we  reject  them  with  indig- 
nation. Your  hearts,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  throne, 

comprehend  what  one’s  feels.  At  the  firSt  neWS  of  ihc 

treason  your  answer  was  a new  oath  of  unalterable  fidt- 
lity,  and  at  th.s  moment  we  see  in  the  whole  extent  of 
our  vast  em|>ire  only  one  impulse,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
only  one  sentiment — the  desire  of  sparing  no  effort  for 
the  honor  of  their  sovereign,  the  inviolability  of  the 
empire  anti  to  sacrifice  to  it  their  riches,  prosperity, 
and  even  their  lives.  We  have  contemplated  with  emo- 
tion this  generous  transport  of  itie  love  of  the  people 
to  our  person  and  to  the  country,  and  we  consider  it  as 
a sacred  duty  to  answer  to  it  by  the  words  of  modera- 
tion. 

“New  sacrifices,  new  efforts,  will  not  be  necessary.— 
God,  the  defender  of  the  legitimate  c.ntise,  is  with  us, 
and  powerful  Russia  is  able  in  a single  decisive  battle 
to  reduce  to  obedience  those  who  have  dared  to  disturb 
the  peace.  Our  faithful  troops,  who  have  very  recently 
distinguislied  themselves  by  numerous  victories,  are  al- 
ready assembling  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
"SVe  are  ready  to  punish  llie  treason,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  w ill  distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  and  pardon  the  weak,  wlm,  through  inability  to 
resist,  or  through  fear,  followed  the  torrent  of  rebel- 
lion. 

“No,  all  the  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  Polaml,  all 
the  inlmbitants  of  Warsaw,  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
cons[)iracy  and  its  deplorable  consequences.  Several 
have  shown,  by  dying  gloriously,  that  they  knew  their 
duty;  Olliers,  as  vve  have  seen  by  the  reports  of  the 
grand  duke,  were  obliged  to  return  with  tears  of  despair 
to  the  [ilaces  occupied  by  the  rebels;  they  form,  with 
liie  victims  of  fraud  and  seduction,  the  greater  part  of 
ifie  army,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  We  address- 
ed them  in  a proclamation  of  the  5th  (17th)  of  this 
month  (already  published),  in  which,  expressing  our  just 
displeasure  at  the  violation  of  faith,  we  gave  orders  td 
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put  an  enti  to  all  usurpations  of  power,  illicit  arma- 
ments, and  to  replace  every  thing  on  its  former  footing. 
Bv  doing  this,  they  may  still  repair  the  fault  of  tlieir 
countrymen,  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Poland  Irorn  the 
disastrous  consequence  ol  a criminal  infatuation.  In 
pointing  out  this  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  we  made 
known  to  all  our  faithful  subjects  this  eflect  ot  our  cle- 
mency; they  will  see  in  it  our  resolution  to  maintain 
untouched  the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  to  protect  the 
countrv,  as  well  as  tlie  equally  firm  resolution  to  ex- 
cuse those  who  have  been  led  astray. 

“Russians,  the  example  of  your  emperor  will  serve 
you  as  a guide.  Justice  and  not  vengeance,  unshaken 
firmness  in  the  combat  for  the  honor  and  wellare  of  the 
state,  without  hatred  towards  infatuated  adversaries — 
love  and  respect  for  those  subjects  of  our  kingdom  ot 
Poland  who  have  remained  faithful  to  tlie  oath  taken  to 
us — a prompt  reconciliation  with  all  those  who  return 
to  tlieir  duty.  You  will  fulfil  our  hopes  as  you  have  al- 
ready done.  Persevere  in  your  peace  and  tranquility, 
in  firm  reliance  upon  God,  the  eternal  benefactor  of 
Russia,  and  in  a monarch  who  knows  the  greatness  and 
the  sacredness  of  his  vocation,  and  will  know  how  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  dignity  ot  his  empire,  and  the 
glory  ot  his  Russian  name. 

(Signed),  NICOLAS. 

^‘Sl.  Petersburgh,  Dec.  12,  (24)  in  the  6lh  year  of 
our  reign.’’' 


BELGIUM. 

Bi'ussels,  Jan.  4.  In  the  congress  yesterday  M.  Vilain 
XIV.  announced  that  he  was  about  to  communicate  a di- 
plomatic note.  The  hon.  merafier  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing documents: 

No.  1 — The  provisional  government  of  Belgium  to  the 
president  of  the  national  congress. 

^^Briissels^  January  3, \%5\. 

“Sir — We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  ihe  nro- 
tocol  of  December  20,  which  was  delivered  to  tlie  com- 
mittee for  foreign  affairs  on  Friday  last,  at  midnight, 
after  the  sitting  of  the  congress.  \Ve  annex  the  answer 
of  the  committee,  dated  the  3d  inst.  Believe  us,  etc. 

“VANDERLINDEN.” 

2— To  lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson,  Brussels. 

luondoii,  December  30,  1830. 

“Gentlemen — We  have  ibe  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
a protocol,  which  consecrates  an  important  determina- 
tion formed  in  the  name  of  the  five  powers.  Our  wish 
is,  that  this  document  should  be  communicated  to  the 
provisional  government  of  Belgium,  and  that  you,  gen- 
tlemen, should  urge  the  prompt  depai  ture  of  commis- 
sioners with  whom  we  wish  to  confer.  Accept,  etc. 

«ES  TER  HAZY, 
WEISSEMBERG, 
TALLEYRAND, 
PALMERSTON, 

BULOW, 

LIE  WEN  MATUSEVICZ.” 

No.  3 — Protocol  of  the  conference  held  at  the  foreign 
office  on  the  20th  of  December,  1830. 

Present,  the  [ilenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia:  — 

I he  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  courts  having  receiv- 
ed the  formal  concurrence  ot  the  Belgian  government  in 
tfie  Armistice  whicli  had  been  proposed  to  it,  and  the 
kingot  the  Nellierlands  having  also  acceded  to  it,  and  the 
conference  having  thus,  by  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood, 
accomplished  its  first  task,  ihe  plenipotentiaries  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  upon  l!ie  ulterior  measures  to  be  taken, 
With  a view  to  remedy  the  derangements  which  the  dis- 
turbances that  have  arisen  in  Belgium  had  introduced 
into  the  system  of  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815. 

In  forming,  by  the  treaties  in  question,  the  union  of 
B;;lgium  with  Holland,  the  powers  who  signed  the  said 
treaties,  and  whose  pleni[iotentiaries  are  at  this  moment 
assembled,  bad  for  tlieir  object  to  found  a just  equili- 
biiiim  in  Europe,  and  secure  the  general  peace. 

1 he  events  ot  the  last  four  moriilis  have  unfortunately 
demonstr.Ated  that  the  perfect  and  complete  amalgama- 
tion -winch  the  poivers  wished  to  effect  between  these  two 
countries  had  not  been  obtained,  that  henceforward  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  it,  that  thus  the  union  of 


Belgium  with  Holland  is  destroyed,  and  that  therefore 
it  becomes  indispensable  to  have  recource  to  other  ar- 
rangements to  accomplish  the  intentions  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  this  union  was  to  have  secured  the 
means. 

United  to  Holland,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  had  to  fulfil  her 
part  ot  the  European  duties  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the 
obligations  that  the  treaties  had  made  her  contract  to- 
warlls  the  other  powers.  Her  separation  from  Holland 
cannot  liberate  her  from  that  part  of  these  obligations. 

'I'lie  conference  consequently  will  occupy  itself  with 
the  discussion  and  combination  of  new  arrangements, 
best  calculated  to  combine  the  future  independence  of 
Belgium  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties,  with  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  other  power,  and  with  the 
maintainance  of  tlie  balance  of  Europe.  To  this  end, 
the  conference,  whilst  combining  its  negotiations  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
tliej  lands,  will  urge  the  provisional  government  of  Bel- 
giuni  to  send  to  London,  as  soon  as  possible,  commis- 
sioners furnished  with  instructions  and  powers  sufficient- 
ly ample,  to  be  consulted  and  heard  upon  all  that  may 
facilitate  the  definitive  adoption  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned above. 

These  arrangements  can  in  nowise  effect  the  rights 
which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Germanic 
confederation  exercise  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  great  powers  have 
agreed  that  the  present  protocol  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  plenipotentiary  ot  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  a copy  of  it  be  sent  to  lord  Ponsonby  and 
M.  Bresson,  v\  ho  shall  communicate  it  to  the  provisional 
government  of  Belgium. 

(Signed  as  the  above  letter.) 

No,  4 — Verbal  note  of  December  31,  1830. 

Lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  have  the  honor  of 
commun  cating  herewith  to  the  president  and  members 
of  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs  certified  copies  of 
the  protocol  of  a conference,  held  ai  London  on  the  28lh 
inst.  by  their  excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  great  powers,  and  a le'.ter  by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied. Tliey  beg  the  president  to  inform  them  whether 
the  Belgian  commissioners  sent  to  London  are  furnished 
with  powers  sufficiently  ample  to  treat  upon  the  divers 
points  enumerated  in  the  protocol.  If  these  powers  are 
not  sufficient,  the  provisional  government  of  Belgium 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  dispatching  them  new  powers 
without  delay. 

Lord  .Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  to  the  president  of  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  the  assurance  that  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries  have  spared  no  efforts  to  convince  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  that  the  measures  ot  precaution 
which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  must  be  re- 
voked within  the  shortest  delay  possible. 

On  the  29lh  inst.  their  excellencies  formed  the  reso- 
lution anew  to  demand  again  of  the  government  of  his 
majesty  king  William  to  put  an  end,  at  the  same  time 
with  hostilities,  to  every  act  that  might  be  regarded  as 
hostile;  and  their  excellencies  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  charges  d’aftairs  of  the  five  courts  at  the 
Hague  received  from  iheir  excellencies  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries the  invitation  to  urge  his  majesty  to  comply  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  wishes  which  they  again  formally 
expressed  to  him. 

The  provisional  government  of  Belgium  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  properly  this  eagerness  of  their  excellen- 
cies the  plenipotentiaries  to  support  the  claims  it  has  set 
up,  and,  without  doubt,  will  wait  with  confidence  for  the 
ste[)s,  the  effect  of  which  the  five  powers  will  take  care 
to  secure,  which  shall  liave  led  to  the  result  which  Bel- 
gium expects. 

On  this  occasion  lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  think 
it  right  to  observe,  that  the  protocol  of  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, not  having  been  accepted  by  the  provisional  go- 
verment  till  the  15tli  inst.  no  time  lias  been  lost  by  their 
excellencies  in  adopting  decisive  measures. 

The  disquietude  and  impatience  manifested  by  the 
country  are,  without  doubt,  perfectly  natural  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  suffering;  but  it  cannot  but  make  allowances 
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tor  circumstances  of  time  and  distance,  and  would  not 
approve  ot  ailairs  of  such  liigh  importance  being  treated 
will)  precipitation. 

Lord  Ponsonby  and  iM.  P.resson  present  to  tlie  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  committee  assurances  of  their 
fiigh  consideration. 

No.  5 — Verbid  note  of  Jan.  3,  1831. 

The  president  and  members  ot  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  having  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  lord 
Ponsonby  and  M.  Hresson,  by  a verbal  note  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1830,  a certified  copy  of  the  protocol  of  a con- 
ference held  at  London  on  the  20tii  of  December,  by 
their  excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tlie  five  great 
powers,  and  of  a letter  which  accompanies  it,  of  the 
same  date,  deem  it  their  duty  to  give  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

It  has  appeared  to  them  that  tlie  rising  of  the  blockade, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  being  the  princi- 
pal condition  of  the  armistice,  and  even  of  the  suspension 
of  arms,  already  executed  on  the  21st  of  November,  the 
first  task  which  the  five  great  powers  had  taken  upon 
themselves,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  balance  of  Europe  may  yet  be  ensured,  and  the 
general  peace  maintained,  by  rendering  Belgium  inde- 
pendent, strong  and  happy.  If  Belgium  should  remain 
without  strength  and  happiness,  the  new  arrangement, 
to  which  recGurce  may  be  had,  would  be  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  the  political  combination  of  1815. 

Independent  Belgium  has  no  doubt  her  part  of  the 
European  duties  to  fulfil,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  obligations  would  result  from  her  treaties  to  which 
she  has  remained  a stranger. 

The  commissioners  sent  to  London  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  instructions  to  be  heard  upon  every  thing 
that  concerns  Belgium,  and  cannot  but  acquaint  the  con- 
ference, that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Belgic  people,  it  will  appear  impossible  for  Belgium  to 
form  an  independent  state,  without  the  immediate  gua- 
rantee of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  the  whole  province 
of  Limburg,  and  the  grand  duchy  ot  Luxembourg  except 
its  relations  with  the  Germanic  confederation. 

Their  excellencies  the  plenipotenliaries  of  the  five 
great  powers  will  easily  conceive,  by  the  reports  which 
lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson  may  have  sent  them, 
the  critical  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility 

of  protracting  this  state  of  uneei'tainty. 

The  president  and  members  of  tire  committee  for  fo- 
reign affairs  beg  lord  Ponsonby  and  M,  Bresson  to  ac- 
cept the  expression  of  the  highest  respect. 

This  communication  was  followed  by  a long  and  im- 
jvortant  discussion,  in  which  a deputy,  (M.  de  Robaulx), 
complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  communications, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs. 

This  speech  was  answered  in  a very  energetic  manner 
by  Messrs.  Le  Hon  Lebeau,  Destiveaux,  Joltrand,  and 
Forgeur,  who  fully  justified  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

After  this  discussion,  M.  Canstantin  Rodenhaeh  pro- 
posed that  the  congress  should  immediately  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a sovereign.  Tlie  proposition  was  adopt- 
ed, and  referred  to  the  sections. 

Jirussels,  Jan.  16.  Yesterday  there  were  two  sittings 
of  congress.  That  of  the  morning  presented  no  matter 
of  general  interest — in  the  evening  the  following  grants 
were  voted  tor  the  public  service: — To  the  senate,  6,000 
florins — to  the  chamber  of  representatives,  90,250  florins 
— to  the  provisional  government,  for  office  charges  and 
travelling  expenses,  25,000  florins — to  the  court  of 
accounts,  24,500  florins — to  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  150,000  florins— to  the  department  of  just  ice, 

553.000  floi-ins— to  the  department  of  the  interior, 

4.250.000  florins — to  the  war  department,  1.2,000, OOu 
florins — to  the  dejiartment  of  the  finances,  3,500,000 
florins — to  tlie  department  of  public  safety,  343,590 
florins — to  the  marine  department,  250,000  florins.  On 
proceeding  to  vote  on  the  ensemble  of  the  law  making 
these  graiits,  the  number  were  114  for,  and  7 against. 

M.  Le  Hon  then  rose  and  read  tlie  following  proto- 
col, dated  London,  Jan.  9: — 

“Present,  the  plenipotenliaries  of  Austria,'  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 


“'I'lie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  courts  have  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remonstran- 
ces which  the  court  of  London  has  received  on  the  part 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Belgium  against  the 
continuance  of  the  measures  which  still  paralyse  the 
navigation  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  acts  of  hos- 
tility committed  by  the  Belgian  troops. 

“Considering  that  the  protocol  No.  1,  ot  November, 
1830,  contains  the  following — ‘On  both  sides  hostilities 
shall  cease  entirely:’ 

“Considering  that  by  the  document  annexed  under 
the  letter  B.  to  the  protocol  No.  2,  ‘the  provisional 
government  of  Belgium  has  pledged  itself  to  give  orders 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  all  hostilities  to 
cease  against  Holland  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians:’ 

“Considering  further,  that  by  the  document  annexed 
under  the  letter  A,  to  the  protocol  No.  3,  dated  Nov. 
17,  1830,  ‘his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  has 
declared  that  he  accepts  the  proposition  above  mention- 
ed (that  relative  to  the  entire  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
both  sides),  alter  the  tenor  of  the  protocol  No.  1,  of 
the  conference:’ 

“Considering,  that  the  protocol  No.  2,  of  November 
17  states,  that  ‘the  armistice  having  been  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties,  it  constitutes  an  engagement  entered 
into  with  the  five  powers,  and  that,  on  both  sides,  they 
shall  retain  the  power  of  communicating  freely  by  land 
and  sea  with  the  territories,  places  and  points,  occupied 
by  the  respective  troops,  beyond  the  limits  which  sep.a- 
rated  Belgium  from  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30, 
1814:’ 

“Considering  also,  that  by  the  protocol  No.  3 of  No- 
vember 17,  the  powers  have  regarded  the  armistice  con- 
tracted as  an  engagement  entered  into  with  them,  the 
execution  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  look  to  in  future^- 

“Considering  that,  in  the  subsequent  protocol  No.  4, 
of  Nov.  30,  ‘the  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  informed  those  of  the  five  [lowers  of 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  king,  his  master,  in  their 
protocols  of  Nov.  16,  1830:’ 

“That,  consequently,  it  was  understood  that  the  hos- 
tilities in  question  should  cease  entirely,  by  land  and  sea, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  resumed  in  any  case,  the  ar- 
mistice having  been  declared  indefinite  by  the  protocol 
of  Nov.  17,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  having  been 
lilaced  under  the  immediate  guarantee  of  the  five  pow- 
ers, by  the  protocols,  No.  4,  of  Nov.  30,  and  No.  5,  of 
Dec.  10,  1830: 

“That  the  nature  and  value  of  these  engagements 
were  explained  to  the  provisional  government  of  Bel- 
gium as  early  as  the  6th  of  December,  by  a verbal  note 
of  lord  Ponsonby  and  M.  Bresson,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  provisional  government  ol  Belgium  declared 
that  it  agreed  to  the  protocol  of  Nov.  17. 

“Considering,  finally,  that  upon  the  taith  of  this  con- 
currence, an  application  has  been  made  by  the  five  pow- 
ers in  common  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  complete  repeal  of  the  mea- 
sures which  still  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

“The  plenipotentiaries  have  unanimously  come  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  five  powers  to 
enforce  the  faithful,  prompt,  and  entire  execution  of  tlie 
engagements  which  they  declared  to  have  been  entered 
into  with  themselves. 

“Consequently,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  resolved 
to  slate  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  the  five  powers,  having  taken  un- 
der their  guarantee  tlie  complete  cessation  ot  hostilities, 
cannot  allow  on  the  part  of  liis  majesty  the  continuation 
of  any  measure  hearing  a hostile  character,  and  that  this 
character  being  that  of  the  measures  which  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the  five  [lowers  are  obliged, 
for  the  last  time,  to  demand  their  re|)eal. 

The  [)leni[)Otentiaries  observe  that  this  repeal  must  be 
entire,  so  as  to  restore  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
without  any  right  of  duties  or  search,  except  those  wliich 
were  established  in  1814,  before  the  reunion  of  Belgium 
with  Holland,  in  lavor  of  neutral  vessels,  and  of  such  as 
belong  to  Belgian  ports,  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Neiherlands  having  declared,  through  the  medium  of 
liis  plenipotentiary,  that  the  vessel  belonging  to  the 
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Belgian  ports,  had  not  been,  nor  should  be,  molested, 

80  long  as  ilie  Belgians  should  not  molest  the  vessels  or 
property  of  the  northern  provinces  of  tlie  Netherlands. 

“Convinced  that  although  the  king,  in  his  good  faith 
and  wisdom,  will  not  fail  to  accede  to  all  the  points  ot 
their  demand,  yet  the  plenipotentiaries  are  obliged  to 
declare  hereby,  that  the  rejection  of  this  demand  would 
be  considered  by  the  five  powers  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  them;  and  that  if,  on  the  20th,  of  January,  the 
measures  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
should  not  cease,  conformably  to  the  promises  of  his 
majesty  himself,  the  five  powers  would  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  they  might  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  prompt  execution  of  their  en- 
gagements.” 

“By  a just  reciprocity',  the  plenipotentiaries  having 
been  informed  that  acts  of  hostility  had  been  resumed, 
chiefly  in  the  environs  of  Maestricht;  that  tlie  movements 
of  the  Belgian  troops  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  of  in- 
vesting that  fortress,  and  that  the  troops  have  quitted  the 
positions  which  they  were  to  occupy  until  the  definitive 
line  of  the  armistice  should  be  fixed,  in  virtue  ot  tlie  en- 
closed declaration  of  the  provisional  government  of  Bel- 
gium, dated,  November  21,  1830,  have  resolved  to  au- 
thorise their  delegates  at  Brussels  to  inform  the  provi- 
sional government  of  Belgium,  that  the  acts  of  hostility 
just  mentioned  are  to  cease  without  the  least  delay,  and 
that  the  Belgian  troops  are  to  return  immediately,  agree- 
ably to  the  declaration  above  mentioned,  to  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  on  the  2lst  of  November,  1830.” 
“The  delegates  shall  add,  that  if  the  Belgian  troops 
have  not  returned  to  the  said  positions  by  the  20th  of 
January,  the  five  powers  will  regard  the  rejection  of 
their  demand  on  this  point  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
them,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  they  shall  deem  proper  to  cause  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  them  to  be  respected  and  execu- 
ted. The  plenipotentiaries,  moreover,  renew,  in  the 
present  protocol,  the  formal  declaration,  that  the  entire 
and  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostilities  is  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  five  powers,  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
renewal  of  them  on  any  supposition,  and  that  they  have 
formed  the  unchangeable  resolution  to  obtain  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  decisions,  founded  upon  justice,  and 
their  wish  to  preserve  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  a gene- 
ral peace. 

(Signed)  ESTERHAZY, 

WKISSENBEEIG, 

TALLEYRAND, 

PALMERSTON, 

BULOW, 

LIEVEN. 

M.  de  Robaulx  rose,  and  said — You  answered  nobly 
to  the  former  protocol,  let  this  also  be  treated  con- 
sistently with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  repelled — 
There  is  no  longer  any  independence  for  Belgium — we 
are  no  longer  free. 

M.  le  Uon  said  it  became  a question  of  peace  or  war, 
which  must  be  decided  within  five  days.  'I’liat  decision 
should  not  entail  responsibility  upon  any  one,  not  even 
ujion  congress.  'J'he  protocol  required  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  therefore  it  had  been  at  once  communicated.  It 
could  not  be  answered  without  being  well  considered, 
and  for  this  time  was  necessary. 

The  protocol  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GEN.  ANDREW  JACK- 
SON  AND  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

Fresident  and  vice/Ji-esident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject 
of  the  course  of  the  latter,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  vf 
Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  occurrences  in  the  Seminole  ivar. 

To  THE  rEOPLE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES. 

I come  before  you  as  my  constituents,  to  give  an  account  of 
my  conduct  in  an  important  political  transaction,  which  has  b.en 
called  in  question,  and  so  erroneously  represented,  iliat  neitlier 
justice  to  myself  nor  respect  lor  you  will  permit  me  any  longer 
to  remain  silent;  I allude  to  my  course,  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  Seminole  question.  I know 
not  how  I can  place  more  fully  before  you  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cuiiisUances  of  the  case,  than  by  putting  you  in  possession  of  the 
corresimiu knee  between  general  Jackson  and  myself,  which  will 
allow  the  difference  between  the  views  that  we  have  respectively 
taken,  and  by  what  means,  and  through  whose  agency,  this  long 
goiie-by  affair  has  been  revived.  t,  b 

I have  not  taken  this  step,  strictly  defensive  as  it  is,  without 
ature  deliberation,  and  a calm  and  careful  estimate  of  all  the 


obligations  under  which  I act.  That  there  are  strong  reasons 
against  it,  I feel  and  acknowledge;  but  I also  feel  the  most  tho- 
rough conviction  that  the  sacred  obligation  to  vindicate  my  cha- 
racter. impeached,  as  it  has  been,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
iiicideiits  of  my  life,  and  to  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the 
high  station  to  which  you  have  elevated  me,  far  outweigh  all 
other  considerations.  Should  my  vindication  have  any  political 
or  personal  bearing,  I can  only  say  that  it  will  not  he  because  I 
have  either  willed  or  desired  it.  It  is  my  intention  simply  to 
place  my  own  conduct  in  its  proper  light,  and  not  to  assault 
others.  Nor  ought  I to  be  held  responsible  should  any  such  con- 
sequence follow;  as  1 am  free  from  all  agency  in  resuscitating 
this  old  subject,  or  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 
Previous  to  my  arrival  here,  I had  confined  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  correspondence  to  a few  confidential  friends,  who 
were  politically  attached  both  to  general  Jackson  and  myself;  not 
that  I had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  its  disclosure,  but  be- 
cause I was  unwilling  to  increase  the  existing  excitement  in  the 
present  highly  critical  state  of  our  public  affairs.  But  when  I 
arrived  here,  late  in  December,  I found  my  caution  had  been  of 
no  avail,  and  that  the  correspondence  was  a subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  every  circle,  and  soon  became  a topic  of  free  comment  in 
most  of  the  public  Journals.  The  accounts  of  the  affair,  as  is 
usually  the  case  on  such  occasions,  were,  for  the  most  part,  gross* 
ly  distorted,  and  were,  in  many  instances,  highly  injurious  to  my 
character.  Still  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  no  hasty  step,  being 
determined  to  afford  time  for  justice  to  be  done  me  without  ap- 
peal to  you;  and,  if  it  should  be,  to  remain  silent,  as  my  only  ob- 
ject was  the  vindication  of  my  conduct  and  character.  Believing 
that  further  delay  would  be  useless,  I can  see  no  adequate  mo- 
tive to  postpone,  any  longer,  the  submission  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  your  deliberate  and  final  decision. 

I am  not  ignorant  of  the  trying  position  in  which'  I am  plac- 
ed—standing  unsustained,  except  by  the  force  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice; yet  I cannot  but  look  with  confidence  to  your  decision 
The  question  presented  for  your  consideration  is  not  that  of  a 
controversy  of  two  individuals,  between  whom  you  are  to  decide: 
viewed  in  that  light,  it  would  bear  the  aspect  of  a mere  personal 
difterence,  involving  no  principle,  and  unworthy  of  your  notice; 
but  regarded  in  a dilfereiit  light,  as  involving  the  character  of  an 
officer,  occupying  by  your  suffrage  a distinguished  official  sta- 
tion, whose  conduct  in  an  interesting  public  transaction  liad  been 
impeached,  it  assumes  a far  more  important  bearing,  and  pre- 
sents a question  of  deep  import  for  your  consideration.  The 
most  sacred  of  all  political  relations  is  that  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  constituent.  When  your  suffrage  places  an 
individual  in  a high  official  station,  a most  solemn  obligation  is 
imposed  on  you  and  him,  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  the 
existence  of  our  free  and  happy  institutions  mainly  depends;  on 
him,  so  to  act  as  to  merit  your  confidence,  and  on  you,  not  to 
withdraw  that  confidence  without  just  cause-  It  is  under  a pro- 
found regard  for  this  mutual  and  sacred  obligation  that  I sub- 
mit the  whole  attair  to  your  determination,  conscious  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  public  transaction  of  my  life,  I have 
been  actuated  by  a solemn  sense  of  duty  to  you,  uninfluenced  by 
fear,  favor,  or  affection.  I cannot  but  look  forward  to  your  en- 
tire approbation. 

I owe  it  to  myself  to  state,  that  I come  before  you  under  cir- 
cumstances  very  painful  to  me,  and  a reluctance  which  nothing 
but  a sense  of  duty  to  you  and  myself  could  overcome.  Among 
these  circumstances,  is  the  necessity  of  being  instrumental  in 
disclosing,  in  any  degree,  what  I deem  so  highly  confidential  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  aud  for  which  I feel  myself  justi- 
fied only  by  absolute  necessity.  Acting  under  this  impression, 
I have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  go,  even  in  self  defence,  be- 
yond strict  necessity,  and  have,  accordingly,  carefully  avoided 
speaking  of  the  course  of  my  associates  in  the  administration, 
and  even  of  my  own,  beyond  what  appeared  to  be  indispensable. 
I have  not  put  even  Mr.  Crawford’s  statement  of  his  course  in 
the  cabinet  at  issue,  except  only  incidentally,  as  hearing  on  his 
statement  of  mine.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  except  in  this  in- 
cidental way,  what  representation  he  may  choose  to  give  of  his 
course,  as  to  this  subject,  now  or  formerly,  or  whether  his  repre- 
sentation be  correct  or  erroneous. 

Before  I conclude  these  prefatory  observations,  I deem  It  pro- 
per to  make  a few  additional  remarks,  as  to  the  commencement 
and  motive  of  this  movement  against  me. 

The  origin  goes  far  back,  beyond  the  date  of  the  present  cor- 
respondence, and  had  for  its  oliject,  not  the  advantage  of  general 
Jackson,  but  my  political  destruction,  with  motives  which  I leave 
you  to  interpret.  The  enmity  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  me,  growing 
out  of  political  controversies  long  since  passed,  afforded  a ready 
and  powerful  instrument  by  which  to  operate;  and  it  was  early 
directed  against  me,  with  the  view  of  placing  general  Jackson 
and  myself  in  our  present  relations.  With  that  motive,  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  political  struggle  which  ended  in  elevating 
him  to  the  presidential  chair,  and  in  which  I took  a part  so  early 
and  decided  in  his  favor,  a correspondence  was  opened  at  Nasli- 
ville,  unknown  to,  and  unsuspected  by  me,  in  December,  1827, 
whicli  commenced  that  chain  of  artful  operations,  that  has  ter- 
minated by  involving  general  Jackson  and  myself  in  the  present 
correspondence.  A copy  of  the  letter  which  opened  this  opera- 
tion has  been  placed  in  my  possession.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  Alfred  Baleh,  tsq.  of  Nashville,  and  is  dated  the  I4th 
December,  1827.  Tliat  the  nature  and  objects  of  tlie  operations 
against  me  may  he  fully  understood  by  you,  I hereto  annex  the 
copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Baleh,  and  a copy  of  a let- 
ter from  the  honorable  Wilson  Lumpkin,  a representative  in 
congress  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  me,  dated  the  27th  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  with  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  honorable  Daniel  Newnan,  memlier  of  congress  elect 
from  the  same  state.  I submit  them  without  comment. 
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The  movement  thus  commenced  did  not  terminate  with  this 
letter.  It  was  followed  by  other  attacks  from  the  same  and 
other  quarters,  some  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  correspon- 
detice  now  laid  before  you. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  I remained  ignorant  and  un- 
suspicious of  these  secret  movements  against  me,  till  the  spring 
of  1828,  when  vague  rumors  reached  me  that  some  attempts 
were  making  at  Nashville  to  injure  me;  but  I treated  them  with 
silent  neglect,  relying  con<i(lentiy  for  protection  on  the  friendly 
relation  which  had  so  long  existed  between  general  Jackson  and 
myself,  and  the  uniform  and  decided  course  wliich  I had  taken 
in  his  favor,  in  the  political  struggle  then  pending.  M3'  sup- 
port of  him  rested  on  a principle  that  1 believe  to  be  funda 
mental  in  our  political  system,  and  the  hope  that  his  deep  root- 
ed popularity  would  afford  the  most  effectual  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  course  of  events,  which,  I could  not  hut  foresee,  if  not 
arrested,  would  bring  the  great  interests  of  the  country  into  a 
deep  and  dangerous  conflict.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 


No.  1. 

C>Qpij  of  a letter  from  hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  enclosing  extract 
of  a letter  from  general  D.  l^ervnan  to  Inin,  covering  a copy  of 
William  H.  Grawford's  letter  to  Alfred  Balch,  esq.  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 

Washington,  27th  January,  1829. 
Dear  sir:  I herewith  enclose  you  the  copy  of  a letter  re- 
ceived from  my  friend  general  Daniel  Newnan,  in  whom  1 have 
great  confidence.  I also  give  you  an  extract  from  my  friend's 
letter. 

The  great  confidence  and  friendship  which  I have  long  en- 
tertainrd,  and  still  entertain,  for  general  Jackson,  as  well  as  your- 
self, induce  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  communica- 
tion to  you.  I am  confident  the  best  interest  of  our  common 
country  requires,  not  only  the  harmonious  and  patriotic  union 
of  the  two  first  officers  of  the  government,  but  of  every  patri- 
otic citizen  of  the  whole  country,  to  frown  indignantly  upon  all 
intrigue/  s,  managers,  political  jugglers,  and  selfish  politicians,  of 
every  description,  who  are  disposed  to  divide  and  conquer. 

1 feel  the  more  at  liberty  and  authorised  to  make  this  com- 
munication, because  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  you  and 
your  friends  are  misrepresented  upon  this  subject.  However, 
general  Jackson,  himself,  must  see  and  know  the  object  of  these 
shallow  efforts. 

I do  not  know  one  conspicuous  friend  of  yours,  but  what  has 
constantly,  zealously,  and  uniformly  supported  general  Jackson, 
from  the  day  that  Pennsylvania  declared  in  his  favor  to  the 
present  time.  How,  then,  can  it  be  possible  that  general  Jack 
ion  can  suspect  the  friendship,  constancy,  or  sincerity  of  you  or 
your  friends?  No;  he  cannot— -he  w'ill  not— he  does  not.  I have 
quite  too  much  confidence  in  the  general  to  believe  such  idle 
tales. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  for  you  and  him  both  to  be  appriz- 
ed of  the  machinations  of  the  mischievous. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  communication  in  any  way  you 
please.  With  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  LUMPKIN. 


Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  the  hon.  Daniel  Newnan  to  the  hon. 
Wilson  Lumpkin,  dated  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Sth  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  enclosing  copy  of  a letter  of  W.  H.  Crawford  to  Al- 
fred Balch. 

“W.  H.  C.  has  done  Mr.  Calhoun  a great  deal  of  injury,  as 
well  by  his  private  machinations  as  his  extensive  correspon- 
dence* In  addition  to  the  letter  which  he  wTote  to  Mr.  Balch, 
a coj»y  of  which  I now  enclose  yon,  (and  which  has  been  seen 
by  general  Jackson),  he,  a short  time  since,  wrote  a letter  to  G. 
W.  Campbell,  proposing  that  Tennessee  should  vote  for  a third 
person  lor  the  vice-presidency,  and  requested  Mr.  Campbell  to 
show  the  letter  to  general  Jackson. 

^‘I  hope  Mr.  Calhoun  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
seeing  general  5.,  and  putting  all  things  straight;  for  I cannot 
believe  for  one  moment  the  allegations  of  W.  H.  C.” 

No.  3. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Wm.  H,  Crawford  to  Alfred  Balch,  esq. 

Woodlawn,  lAth  December,  1827. 

My  dear  sir:  By  the  last  mail  I had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing a letter  from  you.  If  I understand  your  letter,  you  appear 
to  think  a public  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  approaching 
ellection  to  be  proper.  I cannot  think  a measure  of  this  nature 
necessary’  or  proper.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to  me  highly 
improper,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  stamp  the  charge  of  intolera- 
ble arrogance  upon  me  in  indelible  characters.  But  few  men 
can  ever  expect  to  arrive  at  that  height  that  would  justify  a 
step  of  that  kind,  much  less  an  individual  who  lives  in  the 
most  absolute  retirement,  and  who  has  no  ambition  to  emerge 
from  it.  1 am  perfectly  reconciled  to  my  situation,  and  would 
not  willingly  exchange  it  with  Mr.  Adams.  But  my  opinions 
upon  the  next  presidential  election  are  generally  known.  Wlien 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  made  me  a visit  last 
April,  I authorised  them  upon  every  proper  occasion  to  make 
those  opinions  known.  The  vote  of  the  state  of  Georgia  will, 
as  certainly  as  that  of  Tennessee,  be  given  to  general  Jackson,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  The  only  difficulty  that  this  state  has 
upon  that  subject,  is  that,  if  Jackson  should  be  elected,  Calhoun 
will  come  into  power.  J confess  I am  not  apprehensive  of  such 

a result.  For writes  to  me,  “Jackson  ought  to 

know,  and,  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  know,  that,  at  the  Calhoun 
caucus  in  Columbi?,  the  term  “military  chieftain”  was  bandied 


about  more  flippantly  than  by  H.  Clay,  and  that  the  family 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  were  most  active  in  giving  it  currency;” 
and  I know  personally  that  Mr.  Calhoun  favored  Mr.  Adams' 
pretensions  until  Mr.  Clay  declared  for  him.*  He  well  knew 
that  Clay  would  not  have  declared  for  Adams,  without  it  was 
Well  understood  that  he,  Calhoun,  was  to  he  put  down  if  Adams’ 
influence  could  effect  it.  If  he  was  not  friemlfy  to  his  election, 
wh)'  did  he  stiff  r his  paper  to  be  purcliased  up  by  Adams’  prin- 
ters, without  making  some  stij»ul;t;ion  in  favor  of  Jackson?  If 
you  can  ascertain  that  Calhoun  will  not  be  benefitt'-d  by  Jack- 
son’s election,  3 on  will  do  him  a benefit  by  communicating  the 
information  to  me.  Make  what  use  3’ou  please  of  this  letter, 
and  show  it  to  whom  you  please,  I am,  dear  sir,  y'our  friend 
aiii*.  most  oh'-dient  servant,  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

Alfred  Balch.  esq- 

a' true  and  exact  copy.  [Noted  in  the  handwriting  of  gene- 
ral Newnan.] 

May  13,  1830. 

Siii  That  frankness,  which,  I tru^t,  has  always  chaiacterised 
me  through  life,  towards  those  with  whom  I have  been  in  the 
habits  of  friendship,  indiices  me  to  lay  before  you  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a letter  from  William  H.  Crawford,  esq.,  which  was  plac- 
ed in  my  hands  on  yesterday.  The  submission,  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  authorised  by  the  writer.  The  statements  and  facts 
it  presents  being  so  different  from  what  I had  heretofore  under- 
stood to  be  correct,  requires  that  it  should  be  brought  to  your 
consideration.  They  are  different  from  your  letter  to  governor 
Bibb,  of  Alabama,  of  the  13th  May,  18I8,  where  you  state  “gene- 
ral Jackson  is  vested  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  war  in  the 
manner  he  may  judge  best,”  and  different,  too,  from  your  letters 
to  me  at  that  time,  which  breathe  throughout  a spirit  of  appro- 
bation and  friendship,  and  particularly  the  one  in  which  you 
say,  “I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  20th  ultimo,  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  president  of  all  the  measures  you  have  adopt- 
ed to  terminate  the  rupture  with  the  Indians.”  My  object  in 
making  this  communication  is  to  announce  to  you  the  great 
surprise  which  is  felt,  and  to  learn  of  you  whether  it  be  possi- 
ble that  the  information  given  is  correct;  whether  it  can  be,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of^hich  you  and  I are  both  informed, 
that  any  attempt  seriously  to  affect'me  was  moved  and  sustained 
by  you  in  the  cabinet  council,  when,  as  is  known  to  you,  I was 
but  executing  the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  clothed  with 
the  authority  to  “conduct  the  w'ar  in  the  manner  I might  judge 
best.” 

You  can,  if  you  please,  take  a copy;  the  one  enclosed  you  will 
please  return  to  me.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  humble 
servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Copy  of  Mr,  Craxvford's  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  enclosed  in  the  above. 

Woodlawn,  Hbth  April.  1830. 

My  dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  16th  was  received  by  Sm  day’s 
mail,  together  with  its  enclosure.  I recollect  hasing  conversed 
with  you  at  the  time  and  place,  and  uoon  the  subject,  in  that  en- 
closure stated,  hut  I have  not  a distinct  recollection  of  what  I said 
to  j’on,  but  I am  certain  there  is  one  error  in  your  statement  of 

that  conversation  to  Mr. recollect  distinctly  what  has 

passed  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  referred  to  in  your  letter  to 
Mr. . 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  proposition  in  the  cabinet  was,  that  general  Jack- 
son  should  he  punished  in  some  form,  or  represented  in  some  form; 
I am  not  positively  certain  which.  As  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  propose 
to  arrest  general  Jackson,  I feel  confident  that  1 could  not  have  made 
use  of  that  word  in  my  relation  to  you  of  the  circumstances  viliich 
transpired  in  the  cabinet,  as  I have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 


* Mr.  Crawford’s  assertion,  that  he  knezu  personally  what  he 
here  affirms,  renders  it  proper  to  make  a few  remarks.  How  he 
could  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  states,  I am 
at  a loss  to  understand.  Our  political  intercourse  had  ceased  for 
years.  We  had  none  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  1821,  and  in  fact 
none  of  any  kind  after  that,  beyond  the  mere  ordinary  civilities 
of  life. 

My  course  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  states.  When  my  name  was  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  presidential  candidates,  I assumed  a perfectly 
neutral  position  between  general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams.  I was 
decidedly  opposed  to  a congressional  caucus;  as  both  these  gentle- 
men were  also,  and  as  I bore  very  friendly  personal  and  politi- 
cal relations  to  botfi,  I would  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  election  of  either.  When  they  were  both  returned  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  I found  myself  placed  in  a new  re- 
lation to  them.  I was  elected  vice-president  by  the  people,  and 
a sense  of  j)ropriet3'  forbade  my  interference  in  the  election  in 
the  house;  yet  I could  not  avoid  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  choice  of  the  house.  This 
opinion  was  early  formed,  long  before  I had  the  least  intima- 
tion qf  tlie  course  of  the  prominent  individual  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  was  wholly  independent  of  what  might  be 
his  course,  or  that  of  any  other  individual.  What  the  principle 
is  that  in  my  opinion  ought  to  govern  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  case  of  a contested  election,  I leave  to  be  inferred 
from  my  subsequent  course.  So  completrl3'  did  my  opinion  de- 
pend oil  what  1 considered  a sound  principle  in  the  abstract, 
that,  had  the  position  of  the  two  leading  candidates  before  the 
house  been  reversed,  it  would  not  have  influenced  my  course  in 
the  least  degree. 

As  to  the  reason  by  which  Mr.  Crawford  endeavors  to  sustain 
what  he  affirms  he  personally  knexv,  I deem  them  wholly  un- 
worthy of  notice* 
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designedly  misstated  any  transaction  in  my  life,  and  most  sincerely 
believe  I never  did.  My  apology  for  having  disclosed  what  passed  in 
a c;d)iiiet  meeting  is  this;  In  the  summer  after  that  meeting,  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  Washington  was  publish  d in  a Nashville 
paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  1 had  proi>osed  to  arrest  gene- 
ral Jackson,  but  that  he  was  tiiunijjhantly  delendrd  by  .Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Adams.  This  letter,  I always  b lieved,  was  writ- 
ten  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  by  his  directions.  It  had  the  desired  ef 
feet.  General  Jackson  became  extremely  inimical  to  me,  and 
friendly  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  stating  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  induce  Mr.  Monroe  to  support  general  Jackson’s  con- 
duct throughout,  adverting  to  Mr,  Monroe’s  apparent  admission, 
that  if  a young  officer  had  acted  so  he  might  be  salely  ininidi- 
ed.  Mr.  Adams  said,  that  if  general  Jackson  had  acted  so,  th:ti 
if  he  was  a subaltern  officer,  shooting  was  too  good  for  him. 
This,  however,  was  said  with  a view  of  driving  Mr.  Monroe  to  an 
unlimited  support  of  what  general  Jackson  had  done,  and  iiot 
with  an  unfriendly  view  to  the  general.  Indeed,  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a material  change  after  the  cabinet 
had  been  convened,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  some  allusion  to  a letter 
the  general  had  written  to  the  president,  v'ho  had  Ibrgotten  that 
he  had  received  such  a letter,  but  said,  if  he  bad  received  such  an 
one,  he  could  find  it;  and  went  directly  to  Ins  cabinet,  and 
brought  the  letter  out.  In  it  general  Jackson  approved  of  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  break  up  Amelia  island  and 
Galveztown,  and  gave  it  also  as  his  opinion  that  the  Floridas 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States.  He  added,  it  might  be 
a delicate  matter  for  the  executive  to  decide;  but  if  the  president 
approved  of  it,  he  had  only  to  give  a hint  to  some  confidential 
member  of  congress,  say  Johnny  Ray,  and  he  would  do  it,  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  it  on  himself.  I asked  the  president  if 
the  letter  had  been  answered.  He  replied,  no;  for  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  having  received  it.  I then  said  that  1 bad  no 
doubt  that  general  Jackson,  in  taking  Pensacola,  believed  he  was 
doing  what  the  executive  wished.  After  that  letter  was  produc- 
ed, unanswered,  I should  have  opposed  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment upon  the  general,  who  had  considered  the  silence  of  the 
president  as  a tacit  consent;  yet  it  was  after  this  letter  was  pro- 
duced and  read,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  made  his  proposition  to  the 
cabinet  for  punishing  the  general.  You  may  show  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  if  you  please.  With  the  foregoing  corrections 

of  what  passed  in  the  cabinet,  your  account  of  it  to  Mr. 

is  correct.  Indeed,  there  is  but  one  inaccuracy  in  it,  and  one 
omission.  What  I have  written  beyond  them  is  a mere  amplifica- 
tion of  what  passed  in  the  cabinet,  I do  not  know  that  I ever 
hinted  at  the  letter  of  the  general  to  the  president;  yet  that  let- 
ter had  a nmst  important  bearing  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet,  at  least  in  my  mind,  and  possibly  iiL  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  president;  but  neither  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  It  seems  it  had  none  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
for  it  made  no  change  in  his  conduct.  I am,  dear  sir,  your  friend, 
and  most  obedient  servant,  W.M.  H.  CRAWFOKjD. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth. 

A true  copy  of  the  original  in  my  possession. 

May  12,  1830.  JOHN  FORSYTH. 

JHr.  Calhoun  to  gen.  Jackson. 

I'VasIdngton^XZthMay,  1830. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I herewith  return  the  copy  of 
a letter  signed  William  H.  Crawford,  which  1 received  under  co- 
ver of  your  note  of  this  instant,  handed  to  me  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Donelson,  of  which  1 have  retained  a copy,  in  conformity  with 
your  permission. 

As  soon  as  my  leisure  will  permit,  you  shall  receive  a com- 
munication from  me  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  In  the 
mean  time,  1 cannot  repress  the  expression  of  my  indignaiion  at 
the  aftair;  while  at  the  same  time,  1 cannot  but  express  my  gratifi- 
cation tliat  llie  secret  and  mysterious  attempts  which  have  been 
making,  by  false  insinuations,  for  years,  lor  political  purposes,  to 
injure  my  character  are  at  leugth  brought  to  light, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  the  pxeiident  of  the  United  States. 

j\lv,  Calhoun  to  general  Jackson. 

Washington,  %9lh  May,  1830. 

Sir:  In  answering  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I wish  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  however  high  my  respect  is  lor  your 
personal  character,  and  the  exalted  station  which  you  occupy,  I 
cannot  recognise  the  right  on  your  part  to  call  in  question  my 
conduct  on  the  interesting  occasion  to  which  your  letter  refers.  I 
acted,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  discharge  ot  a high  official  duty, 
and  uuder  responsibility  to  my  conscience  and  my  country  only. 
In  replying,  tlien,  to  your  letter,!  do  not  place  myself  in  the  at- 
titude of  apologising  lor  the  part  I may  have  acted,  or  of  palliat- 
ing  iny  conduct  on  ilie  accusation  of  Mr.  Crawlurd.  My  course,  1 
trust,  requires  no  apology;  and  if  it  did,  I have  too  much  self  re- 
s|HCt  to  make  it  to  any  one  in  a case  touching  the  discharge  of  my 
official  conduct.  I stand  on  very  clitiereiit  ground.  I embrace  the 
opportunity  which  your  letter  oilers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing excuses,  butas  a suitable  occasion  to  place  my  conduct  in  re- 
lation to  an  interesting  public  transaction  in  its  proper  light;  and 
1 am  gratified  that  Mr.  Crawford,  though  far  from  intending  me  a 
kindness,  has  afforded  me  such  an  opportunity. 

In  undertaking  to  place  my  conduct  in  its  proper  light,  I deem 
it  proper  to  premise  that  it  is  very  lar  from  my  intention  to  defend 
mine  by  iiiipeaebiiig  yours.  Where  we  have  differed,  I have  no 
doubt  that  we  dilfered^honestlj ; and  in  claiming  to  act  on  honor- 
able and  patriotic  motives  myself,  1 cheerfully  accord  the  same  to 
you. 

1 know  not  that  I correctly  understood  your  meaning;  but  after 
a careful  perusal,  1 would  infer  from  yqur  letter  that  you  bad  learn  - 


ed  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter,  that  you  and  I plac- 
ed different  constructions  on  the  orders  under  which  you  acted  in 
the  Seminole  war;  and  that  you  had  been  led  to  believe,  pre- 
viously, by  iny  letters  to  yourself  and  governor  Bibb,  that  I con- 
curred with  you  in  thinking  that  your  orders  were  intended  to  au- 
thorise your  attack  on  the  Spanish  posts  in  Florida.  Under  these 
impressions,  you  would  seem  to  impute  to  me  some  degree  of  du- 
plici'y,  or  at  least  concealment,  which  required  on  my  part  expla- 
nation. I hope  that  my  conception  of  your  meaning  is  erroneous; 
hut  if  it  be  not,  and  your  meaning  be  such  as  I suppose,  I must 
be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  misapprehension,  which, 
Heel  confident,  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  correct  by  the  most  de- 
cisive proof,  drawn  from  the  public  documents,*  and  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Monroe  and  yourself,  growing  out  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet  on  the  Seminole  affair,  which  passed  through 
my  hands  at  the  time,  and  which  I now  have  his  permission  to 
use,  as  explanatory  of  my  opinion,  as  well  as  his,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  administration.  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  turning 
to  the  file  of  your  correspondence,  I have  enclosed  ext-racts  from 
the  letters,  which  clearly  prove  that  the  decision  of  the  cabinet 
on  the  point  that  your  orders  did  not  authorise  the  occupation  of 
St.  Mark’s  and  Pensacola,  was  early  and  fully  made  known  to  yoo 
and  that  I,  in  particular,  concurred  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  letter  of  the  19th  July,1318,  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  written  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  cabinet,  and 
from  which  I have  given  a copious  extract,  enters  fully  into  the 
views  taken  by  the  executive  of  the  whole  subject.  In  your  re- 
ply of  the  19fh  «f  August,  1818,  you  object  to  the  construction 
which  the  administration  had  placed  on  your  orders,  and  you 
assign  your  reasons  at  large,  why  you  conceived  that  the  orders 
under  which  you  acted  authorised  your  operations  in  Florida.  Mr. 
Monroe  replied  on  the  20th  October,  1818;  and,  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  you  had  placed  a construction  on  your  orders  dif- . 
ferent  from  what  was  intended,  he  invited  you  to  open  a cor- 
respondence with  me,  that  your  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
your  oiders,  and  that  of  the  administration,  might  be  placed,  with 
the  reasons  on  both  sides,  on  the  files  of  the  war  department. 
Your  letter  of  the  ISth  of  November,  in  answer,  agrees  to  the 
correspondence  as  proposed,  but  declines  commencing  it;  to  which 
Mr.  Monroe  replied  by  a letter  of  the  21st  December,  stating 
his  reasons  for  suggesting  the  correspondence,  and  why  bethought 
that  it  ought  to  commence  with  you.  To  these,  1 have  added 
an  extract  from  your  letter  of  the  7th  December,  approving  of 
Mr.  Monroe’s  message  at  the  opening  of  congress,  which,  though 
not  constituting  a part  of  the  correspondence  from  which  I have 
extracted  so  copiously,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

But  it  was  not  by  private  correspondence  only,  that  the  view 
which  the  executive  took  of  your  orders  was  made  known.  In 
his  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  25ih  March, 
1818,  long  before  information  ol  the  result  of  your  operation  in 
Florida  was  received,  Mr.  Monroe  states,  “orders  had  been  given 
to  the  general  in  coininaird  not  to  enter  Florida,  unless  it  be  in  pur- 
suit of  the  eiitiiiy,  and,  in  that  case,  to  respect  the  Spanish  au- 
thority, wherever  it  may  be  maintained;  and  he  will  be  instructed 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  province  as  soon  as  he  has  re- 
duced that  tribe,  (the  Seminoles;,  to  order,  and  secured  our  fel- 
low-citizens in  that  quarter,  hy  satisfactory  arrangements,  against 
its  unprovoked  and  savage  hostilities  in  future.”  In  his  annual 
message  at  the  opening  of  congress,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  president,  speaking  of  your  entering  Florida,  says*  ‘•On 
authorising  major  general  Jackson  to  enter  Florida,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Scmitioles,  care  was  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
Spain.”  Again:  “In  entering  Florida  to  suppress  this  combina- 
tion, no  idea  was  entertained  of  hostility  to  Spain,  and,  however 
justifiable  the  commanding  general  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  Spanish  oflicers,  in  entering  St.  Mark’s  and 
Pensacola,  to  terminate  it,  by  proving  to  the  savages,  and  their 
associates,  that  they  could  not  be  protected,  even  there,  yet  the 
amicable  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  could  not 
be  altered  by  that  act  alone.  By  ordering  the  restitution  of  those 
posts,  those  relations  were  preserved.  To  a change  of  them  the 
power  of  the  executive  is  deemed  incompetent.  It  is  vested  in 
congress  alone.”  The  view  taken  of  this  subject  met  your  entire 
approbation,  as  appears  from  the  extract  of  your  letter  of  7th 
December,  1818,  above  referred  to.  ’ 

After  such  full  and  decisive  proof,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  view 
of  the  executive,  I had  a right,  as  I supposed,  to  conclude  that 
you  long  since  knew  that  the  adminsitration,  and  myself  in  par- 
ticular, were  ol  the  opinion  that  the  orders  under  whicli  you  acted 
did  not  authorise  you  to  occupy  the  Spanish  posts*  hut  I now  in- 
fer  from  your  letter,  to  which  this  is  in  answer, 'that  such  con- 
elusion  was  erroneous,  and  that  you  were  of  the  impression  till 
you  received  Mr.  Crawfords  letter,  that  I concurred  in  the’ op- 
posite construcuoi),  which  you  gave  to  your  orders,  that  they 
were  intended  to  authorise  you  to  occupy  the  posts.  You  rely 
lor  this  impression,  as  I understand  you,  on  certain  general  ex- 
pressions in  my  letter  to  governor  Binb,  of  Alabama  of  the  13th 
ot  May,  1818,  in  which  I stated  that  “general  Jacksnn  is  vested 
With  full  powers  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  he  shall  iudire 
best,”  and  also  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  February,  JS18,  in  answer 
to  yours  of  the  20th  January  of  the  same  year  in  which  I ac- 
quainted you  “with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  president  of  all 
the  measures  you  had  adopted  to  terminate  the  rupture  with  the 
Seminole  Indians.” 

I will  not  reason  the  point,  that  a letter  to  gov.  Bibb,  which  was 
not  communicated  to  you,  which  bears  date  long  after  you  had 


•See  appendix  from  A,  to  F,  inclusive,  being  an  extract,  from 
a private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Munroe  and  gen.  Jacksuu 
in  the  Seminole  cumpaign. 
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occupied  St.  Mark’s,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  you  had  deter- 
mined to  occu|)y  Pensacola,  (see  your  letter  of  June  2d,  1818,  to 
me,  published  with  the  Seminole  documents),  to  give  you  authority 
to  occupy  those  posts.  I know,  that,  in  quoting  the  letters,  you 
could  not  intend  such  absurdity,  to  authorise  such  an  inference; 
and  I must  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  your  intention  by  the 
extract  to  show,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  letter,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  orders  under  which  you  did  act  were  intended  to 
authorise  the  occupation  of  the  Sitanish  posts.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  remote  from  my  intention  in  writing  the  letter. 
It  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  I have  al. 
ways  taken  of  your  orders,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
president's  message  of  the  25th  March,  1818,  communicated  but  a 
few  weeks  before  to  the  house  of  representatives,  (already  refer- 
red to),  and  w’hich  gives  a directly  opposite  construction  to  ycor 
orders.  In  fact,  the  letter  on  its  face,  proves  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  goveriiment  to  occupy  the  Spanish  posts.  By  re- 
ferring to  it,  you  will  see  that  I enclosed  to  the  governor  a copy 
of  orders  to  general  Gaines,  of  the  16th  December,  1817,  authoris- 
ing him  to  cross  the  Spanish  line,  and  attack  the  Indians  within  the 
limits  of  Florida,  unless  they  should  take  shelter  under  a Spanish 
post,  in  which  event,  he  was  directed  to  rejiort  immediately  to  the 
department,  which  order  govertior  Bibb  was  directed  to  consider 
as  his  authority  for  carrying  the  war  into  Florida,  thus  clearly 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  order  was  considered  still  in  force, 
and  not  superseded  by  that  to  you,  directing  you  to  assume  the 
command  in  the  Seminole  war. 

Nor  can  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  February  be,  by  any  sound  rule 
ofconstruction,  interpreted  into  an  authority  to  occupy  the  Spanish 
jiosts,  or  as  countenancii-.g,  on  my  part,  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  orders  previously  given  to  you.  Your  letter  of  the  20tb  Ja- 
iiuaryj  to  which  mine  is  an  answer,  bears  date  at  Nashville,  be- 
fore you  set  out  on  the  expedition,  and  consists  of  a narrative 
of  tbeaneasnres  adopted  by  you,  in  order  to  bring  yourforces  into 
the  field,  where  they  were  directed  to  rendezvous,  the  time  in- 
tended for  marching,  the  orders  for  supplies  given  to  the  contrac- 
tors, with  other  details  of  the  same  kind,  without  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  your  intention  to  act  against  the  Spanish  posts;  and 
the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  measures  you  had  adopted 
could  be  iRtended  to  apply  to  those  detailed  in  your  letter.  I do 
not  thinkthat  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  presents  the  question, 
whether  the  executive  or  yourself  placed  the  true  construction, 
considered  as  a military  question,  on  the  orders  under  which  yOu 
acted.  But  I must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  construction  of 
the  former  is  in  strict  conformity  with  my  intention  in  drawing  up 
the  orders;  and  that,  if  they  be  susceptible  of  adiff  rent  construc- 
tiot),  it  was  I'ar  from  being  my  intention  they  should  be.  I did 
not  then  suppose,  n >r  have  I ever,  iliat  it  was  in  tlie  power  of  the 
president,  umier  the  constitution,  to  order  the  occupation  of  the 


been  restrained  from  conipl3ing  by  the  higher  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution, wliicl)  I had  sworn  to  support.  Nor  will  1 discuss  the 


If  by  wishes,  which  you  have  underscored,  it  be  meant  that  there 
was  any  intimation  given  by  myself,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
desire  of  the  government  that  you  should  occupy  the  Spanish 
posts,  so  far  from  being ‘‘informed,”  I had  not  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  any  such  intimation,  nor  did  I ever  hear  a whisper  of  any 
such  before.  But  I cannot  imagine  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
make  a distinction  between  the  wishes  and  the  public  orders  of 
the  government,  as  I find  no  such  distinction  in  3'our  correspon- 
dence with  the  president,  nor  in  any  of  the  public  documents; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  strongly  rebutted  by  your  relying  for 
your  justification  constantly  and  exclusively  on  your  public  orders. 
Taking,  then,  the  “wishes  of  the  government’’  to  be  but  another 
expression  fo.'  its  orders,  I must  refer  to  the  proof  already  offer- 
ed, to  show  that  the  wislies  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  posts,  were  not  such  as  you  assume  them  to  be. 

Having,  I trust,  satisfactorily  established  that  there  has  not 
been  the  least  disguise  as  to  the  construction  of  your  orders,  I will 
now  proceed  to  state  the  part  which  I took  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  cabinet.  My  statement  will  be  confined  strictly  to  myself,  as 
I do  not  feel  myself  justified  to  speak  of  the  course  of  the  other 
members  of  the  administration;  and,  in  fact,  only  of  mj-  own  in 
self-defence,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  this  correspondence. 

And  here  I must  premise  that  the  object  of  a cabinet  council 
is  not  to  bring  together  opinions  already  formed,  but  to  form  opi- 
nions on  the  course  which  the  government  ought  to  pursue, after 
full  and  mature  deliberation.  Meeting  in  this  spirit,  the  first  ob- 
ject is  a free  exchange  of  sentiment,  in  which  doubts  and  objec- 
tions are  freely  presented  and  discussed.  It  is,  I conceive,  the 
duty  of  the  members  thus  to  present  their  doubts  and  objections, 
anil  to  support  them  by  offering  fully  all  of  the  arguments  in 
their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  not  to  form  an  opi- 
nion till  all  the  facts  and  views  are  fully  brought  out,  and  every 
doubt  and  objection  carefully  weighed.  In  this  spirit  I came 
into  the  meeting.  The  questions  involved  were  numerous  and 
important:  whether  you  had  transcended  your  orders;  if  so,  what 
course  ought  to  be  adopted;  what  was  the  conduct  of  Spain  and 
her  officers  in  Florida;  what  was  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Spain,  and,  through  her,  with  the  other  European  powers— a ques* 
tion,  at  that  time,  of  uncommon  complication  and  difficulty. 
These  questions  had  all  to  be  carefully  examined  and  weighed, 
both  separately  and  in  connexion,  before  a final  opinion  could 
be  wisely  formed;  and  never  did  I see  a deliberation  in  which 
every  point  was  more  carefully  examined,  or  a greater  solicitude 
displayed  to  arrive  at  a correct  decision.  I was  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  had  been  but  a few  months  in  the  ad- 
ministration. As  secretary  of  war,  1 was  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  questions  svhether  you  had  transcended  your  or- 
ders, and,  if  so,  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued.  I was  of  the 
r orders,  and  had  acted  on 
questioned  your  patriotism 
ere  orders  were  transcend- 
ed, investigation,  as  a rnattel"  of  course,  ought  lo  follow,  as  due 
in  justice  to  the  govenii-nent  and  the  officer,  unless  there  be 
strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  1 came  to  the  meeting  under  the 


question,  whether  tlie  order  to  geneial  Gaines,  prohi'iiting  him  j impression  that  the  usual  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  this 
from  attacking  the  Spanisli' posts,  (a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  ^ase,  which  I supported  by  presenting  fi 


you),  was  in  fact,  and  according-  to  military  usage-,  an  ord 
you,  and  of  course  obligatory  until  rescinded.  Such,  cirtainly,  was 
my  opinion.  I know  that  yours  was  diflVrent.  You  acted  on  your 
construction,  btlievingit  to  be  right;  and,  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  I have  done,  I claim  an  equal  riglitto  act  on  the  construc- 
tion wliicb  I conceived  to  be  correct,  knowing  it  to  conform  to  my 
intentions  in  issuing  the  orders.  But,  in  waving  now  the  question 
of  the  true  construction  of  the  orders,  I wish  it  however  to  be  un- 
derstood, it  is  only  because  I do  not  think  it  presented  by  your 
letter,  and  not  because  I have  now,  or  ever  had,  the  least  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  I entertain.  I liave  always 
been  prepared  to  discuss  it  on  friendly  terms  with  you,  as  appears 
by  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Monroe’s  correspondence,  and  more  re- 
cently by  my  letter  to  you  of  the  30th  of  April,  1828,  covering  a 
copy  of  a letter  of  major  H.  Lee,  in  which  I declined  a correspon- 
dence that  he  bad  requested  on  the  subject  of  a construction  of  your 
orders.  In  my  letter  to  major  Lee  I seated,  that,  “as  you  refer  to 
the  public  documents  only  for  the  construction  which  the  executive 
gave  to  the  orders,  I infer  that  on  this  subject  you  liave  hot  had 
access  to  the  general’s  (Jackson’s)  private  papers;  but  if  I be  in 
an  error,  and  if  the  construction  which  the  administration  gave  to 
the  orders  be  not  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  then 
president’s  correspondence  with  him,  I will  cheerfully  give,  as 
one  of  the  nieml'K.rs  of  the  administration,  my  own  views  fully  in 
relation  to  the  orders,  if  it  be  desired  by  general  Jackson;  but  it  is 
only  with  him,  and  at  his  desire,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I should  feel  myself  justified  in  corresponding  on  this  or 
any  otlier  subject  connected  with  his  public  conduct;”  to  which  I 
added,  in  my  letter  to  you,  covering  a copy  of  the  letter  from 
which  the  above  is  an  extract,  ‘‘with  you  1 cannot  have  tlie  slightest 
objection  to  correspond  on  the  subject,  if  additional  information 
be  desirable.”  You  expressed  no  desire  for  further  information, 
and  1 took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  .Monroe's  CHiTesp-iiidence  with 
yon,  and  tiie  public  documents,  furnished  you  a full  and  clear 
conception  of  the  consirnciion  which  the  executive  gave  to  your 
orders;  under  which  impression  I remained  till  I received  your 
letter  of  the  I3tli  instant. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  your  orders,  there  are  certain  ex- 
pressions in  your  letter,  which,  though  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand I cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Alter  announcing  your  surprise 
at  the  contents  of  Mr. Crawford’s  letter,  you  ask  wliether  the  in- 
formation be  correct,  “under  all  of  the  circumstances,  of  which 
you  and  1 are  both  informed,  that  any  attempt  seriously  lo  effect 
me  was  moved  and  sustained  by  you  in  cabinet  council,  when,  as 
is  known  to  you,  1 was  executing  the  wishes  of  the  goverumeut.” 


pported  by  presenting  fully'  and  freely  all  the 
arguments  that  occurred  to  me.  Xh  y were  met  by  other  argu- 
ments, growing  out  of  a more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  as 
connected  witli  the  conduct  of  Spain  and  her  officers,  and  the 
course  of  policy  which  honor  and  interest  dictated  to  be  pursued 
towards  her,  with  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
more  familiar  than  myself,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  present 
that  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  it  was  mine  to  present  that  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  military  operations.  After  de- 
liberately weighing  every  question,  when  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  came  to  form  their  final  opinion;  on  a view  of  the  whole 
ground,  it  was  unanimously  determined,*  as  I understood,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  course  adopted,  and  which  was  fully  made  known  to 
you  by  Mr.  Monroe’s  letter  of  the  19tli  of  July,  1818.  I gave  it 
my  assent  and  support,  as  being  that  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  public  interest  required  to  be  adopted. 

I shall  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  version  which  Mr. 
Crawlord  has  given  of  my  course  in  tlris  important  deliberation, 
beginning  with  his  “apology  for  having  disclosed  what  took  place 
in  a cabinet  meeting.”  He  says;  ‘ In  the  summer  after  the  meet- 
ing, an  extract  of  a letter  from  Washington  was  published  in  a 
Nashville  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  I (Mr.  Crawford) 
had  proposed  to  arrest  general  Jackson,  but  tliat  he  was  trium- 
phantly defended  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Adams.  This  letter, 
1 always  believed,  was  written  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  by  his  direc- 
tion, It  had  the  desired  effect;  general  Jackson  became  inimi- 
cal to  me,  and  friendly  to  Mr.  Calhoun.” 

I am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  feel  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  an  apology  for  betraying  the  deliberations  of 
the  cabinet.  It  is,  I believe,  not  only  the  first  instance  in  our 
coJiUry,  hut  one  of  a very  few.  instances  to  be  found  in  any 
country,  or  any'  age,  that  an  individual  has  felt  absolved  from  the 
high  obligation  which  lionor  and  duty  impose  on  one  situated  as 
he  was.  It  is  not.  however,  my  intention  to  comment  on  the 
morality  of  his  disclosure;  that  more  immediately  concerns  him- 
self; and  I leave  him  undisturbed  to  establish  his  own  rules  of 
honor  and  fidelity,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  a 
question  in  which  I am  more  immediately  concerned— the  truth 
of  his  apology. 

1 desired  not  to  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Crawford.  I sincerely 
commis-.rate  his  misfortune.  I may  he  warm  in  political  con- 
tests, hut  it  is  not  in  me  to  retain  enmity,  particularly  towards 
the  unsuccessful.  In  the  political  contest  which  ended  in  1825, 


* Acquiesced  would  jirobably  be  more  correct,  al  least  as  appli- 
cable to  one  memher  of  the  cabinet. 
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Mr.  Crawford  and  myself  took  opposite  sides;  not  whatever  feel- 
intrs  of  unkindness  it  pave  rise  to,  have  loiip  since  passed  away 
on  my  part.  The  contest  ended  in  an  entire  ehanpe  of  the  po- 
litical elements  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  new  state  of  things 
which  followed,  I found  myself  acting  with  many  of  the  IViends 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom  1 had  been  recently  opjiosed,  and  oji- 
posed  to  many  of  my  friends,  with  whom  1 had,  till  then,  been 
associated.  In  this  new  state  of  things,  my  inclination,  my  re- 
gard (or  his  friends  who  were  acting  with  me,  and  the  success  ot 
the  cause  for  which  we  were  jointly  contending,— all  contributes 
to  remove  from  my  bosom  every  feeling  towards  him,  save  that 
of  pity  for  his  misfortune.  I would  not  speak  a harsh  svord,  if 
I could  avoid  it;  and  it  is  a cause  of  pain  to  me  that  the  extraor- 
dinary position  in  which  he  has  placed  me,  compels  me,  in  self- 
defence,  to  say  any  thing  which  must,  in  its  consequence,  bear- 
on  his  character. 

I speak  in  this  spirit  when  I assert,  as  I do,  that  Ins  apology 
has  no  foundation  in  truth.  He  offers  no  reason  for  charging 
me  with  so  dishonorable  an  act  as  that  of  betraying  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  cabinet,  and  that  for  the  purpose  ot  injuring  one  ol 
my  associates  in  the  administration.  The  charge  rests  wholly 
on  his  suspicion,  to  which  I oppose  my  positive  assertion  that  it 
is  wholly  unfounded.  I had  no  knowledge  of  the  letter,  or  con- 
nexion with  it;  nor  do  I recollect  that  I ever  saw  the  extract. 
But  why  charge  me,  and  not  Mr.  Adams?*  1 had  then  been  but 
a few  months  in  the  administration,  and  Mr.  Crawford  and  my- 
self were  on  the  best  terms,  without  a feeling,  certainly  on  my 
part,  of  rivalry  or  jealousy.  In  assigning  the  motive  that  he 
does  for  the  letters,  he  forgets  the  relation  which  existed  then 
between  you  and  himself.  He  says  it  had  the  desired  effect;  that 
you  became  friendly  to  me,  and  extremely  inimical  to  him.  He 
does  not  remember  that  your  hostility  to  him  long  preceded  this 
period,  and  had  a very  different  origin.  He  certainly  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  a copy  of  his  letter  would  be  placed  in 
your  band. 

These  are  not  the  only  difficulties  accompanying  liis  apology: 
there  are  others  still  more  formidable,  and  which  must  compel 
him  to  assign  some  other  reason  for  disclosing  the  proceedings 
of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  McDuffie’s  lettert  to  roe,  of  the  14th  instant,  of  which  I en- 
close a copy,  proves  that  Mr.  Crawford  spoke  freely  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cabinet  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  in  the  summer  of 
1818;  and  dates  will  show  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  have 
seen  the  extract  from  the  Nashville  paper,  on  which  he  now  rests 
his  apology.  The  deliberation  of  the  cabinet  took  place  between 
the  14th  and  25th  July,  1818.  On  the  former  day,  Mr.  Monroe 
returned  to  Washington  from  Loudon,  and  on  the  latter  a gene- 
ral exposition  of  the  views  of  tlie  government  in  relation  to  the 
operations  in  Florida  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Monroe  to  you,  ot  the  19th  July,  1813,  fixes  probalily  the 
day  of  the  Jinal  dtcision  of  the  cabinet.  iMr.  Crawford  passed 
througli  Augusta  on  the  lllh  August,  as  announced  in  the  papers 
of  that  city,  on  which  clay,  or  the  preceding,  his  conversation,  to 
which  Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter  relates,  must  have  taken  place.  On 
a comparison  of  these  dates,  you  will  see  that  it  was  impossible 
that  Mr.  Crawford  could  have  seen  the  extract  from  the  Nash- 
ville paper  when  he  was  in  lidgetield,  and  he  must  consequently 
find  some  other  apology  for  his  disclosures.  '1  his  was  not  the 
only  instance  of  his  makinfir  ti.e  disclosures  before  he  saw  tiie 
extract.  He  was  at  .Milledgeviile  on  the  I6th  of  August,  1818,  a 
few  days  after  he  passed  through  Augusta;  and  a little  after, 
there  appeared  a statement  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  somewhat 
varied  from  that  made  in  Edgefield,  but  agreeing  w^Mi  it  in 
most  of  the  particulars.  I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  article, 
but  have  a distinct  recollection  of  it,  'you  no  doubt  remember 
it.  Circumstances  fixed  it  on  Mr.  Crawford,  and  it  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  denied. 

With  such  evidence  of  inaccuracy,  either  from  want  of  memory, 
or  some  other  cause,  in  what  relates  to  his  own  motives  and  ac- 
tions, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Crawford’s 
statements  will  prove  more  correct  in  what  relates  to  me.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  tliem.  He  first  states  that  I propos- 
ed that  you  should  “be  punished  in  some  form,  or  reprimanded 
in  some  form;”  and  to  make  my  course  more  odious,  as  I sup- 
jiose,  he  adds,  tliat  “.Mr.  Callioun  did  not  propose  to  arrest  gene- 
ral Jackson.”  I will  not  dwell  on  a statement  wliieh,  on  its 
face,  is  so  absurd.  How  could  an  officer  under  our  law  be  pun- 
ished without  arrest  and  trial?  And  to  suppose  that  I proposed 
guch  a course,  would  indeed  be  to  rate  my  understanding  very 
low. 

The  next  allegation  requires  much  more  attention.  He  says: 
“Indeed,  my  own  views  on  the  subject  had  undergone  a material 
change  after  the  cabinet  had  been  convened.  Mr.  Calltoun  made 
some  allusion  to  a letter  that  general  .faekson  had  written  to  the 
president,  who  had  forgotten  that  he  liad  received  such  a letter, 
but  said  if  lie  had  received  such  a one,  he  would  find  it,  and  went 
directly  to  his  cabinet,  and  brought  it  out.  In  it  general  Jackson 
approves  of  the  determination  of  tlie  government  to  break  up 
Amelia  island  and  Gal ve/.tovvn;  and  gave  it  also  as  his  opinion 
tliat  Florida  ought  to  be  taken  by  tlie  United  States.  He  added, 
it  might  he  a delicate  matter  for  the  executive  to  decide,  but  if 
the  president  approved  of  it,  he  liad  only  to  give  a hint  to  some 
conHdeiitial  member  of  congress,  say  Johnny  Ray,  and  he  would  do 
it,  and  take  the  rrsponsihility  on  himself.  I asked  the  presitK-nt 
it  the  letter  had  been  answered;  he  replied,  no;  for  that  lie  had 
no  recollection  of  receiving  it.  I then  said  that  I hud  no  doubt 
that  general  Jackson,  in  taking  Pensacola,  believed  he  was  doing 


• I wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  tlic  least  connexion  with  the  affair.  I believe  him  to  be  ut- 
terly iucapahle  of  sucli  bareness. 

fllie  letter  of  the  bon.  George  McDuffie,  appendix  marked  G. 


what  the  executive  wished.  After  that  letter  was  produced,  un- 
answered, I should  have  opposed  the  inlliction  of  punishment  on 
general  Jackson,  who  had  considered  the  silehbe  of  the  president 
as  a tacit  cons'  iit;  yet  it  was  after  the  k tt>  r was  produced  and 
read,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  niatle  the  projiosiiion  to  the  cabinet  for 
piieisliiiig  the  general.”  Again;  "I  do  not  know  tliat  I ever 
hinted  at  the  letter  to  the  president,  yet  that  letter  had  a most  im- 
jiorlaut  bearing  on  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  and  possibly  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  president, 
but  neither  expressed  any  ojjinion  on  the  subject.  It  seems  it 
had  none  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  fur  it  made  no  change  in 
his  conduct.” 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Crawford  to  reconcile  the 
statement  which  he  lias  thus  circumstantially  made,  with  his  con- 
duct ill  relation  to  the  Seminole  affair,  Ironi  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  cabinet  till  the  subject  ceased  to  be  agitated. 

How  will  lie,  in  the  first  instance,  reconcile  it  with  his  Edge- 
field  statement,  of  which  Mr.  MciJiittie’s  letter  gives  an  account? 
The  contrast  between  that  and  the  (iresiclent  is  most  striking:  to 
illustrate  which,  I will  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter. 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter  says,  that  ‘ he”(Mr.  Crawford)  “stated  that 
you”  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ‘-had  been  in  favor  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  general  Jackson,  and  that  he  was  the  only  member 
of  the  cabinet  that  concurred  with  you.  He  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  general  Jack- 
sou,  not  only  in  his  military  proceedings,  hut  in  jirematurely 
bringing  the  grounds  of  liis  defence  before  tlie  country,  and 
forestalling  public  opinion;  thus  anticipating  the  administration. 
On  this  point,  he  remarked,  that,  if  the  administration  could 
not  give  direction  to  public  opinion,  hut  permitted  a miliiary  of- 
ficer, who  had  violated  his  orders,  to  anticipate  them,  they  had  no 
business  to  be  at  Washington,  and  liad  better  return  home.” 
Such  was  the  language  then  held,  and  such  his  tone  of  feeling 
at  that  tinte.  We  hear  not  one  word  of  the  letter  which  makes 
so  conspicuous  a figure  in  his  present  statement;  not  one  word 
of  the  change  it  effected  in  his  mind  in  relation  to  your  conduct; 
not  a word  of  his  taking  a course  different  from  me:  but,  on  tl»e 
contrary,  he  then  stated,  directly,  that  he  concurred  with  me  in 
favoring  an  inquiry,  and  indicated  no  difference  on  any  other 
point;  and  so  far  from  exempting  yon  from  the  charge  of  breach 
of  orders,  as  he  now  attempts  to  clo,  lie  asserted,  positively,  that 
you  had  violated  your  orders.  Shall  we  find  the  explanation  of 
the  contrast  in  the  two  statements  in  the  difference  of  his  motives 
then  and  now?  Is  his  motive  now  to  injure  me,  and  was  it  then 
to  attack  another  member  of  the  administration?  Or  must  it  be 
attributed,  as  the  more  charitable  interpretation,  to  the  decay  of 
memory?  Whatever  may  he  the  true  explanation,  all  will  agree 
that  a statement,  when  events  were  I'rcsli  in  the  memory,  is  to 
he  trusted  in  preference  to  one  made  twelve  years  after  the 
transaction,  particularly  if  the  former  accords  with  after  events, 
ami  the  latter  does  not,  as  is  the  case  in  tliis  iijstance.  At  the 
next  session  of  congress,  your  conduct  in  the  Seminole  wav  was 
severely  attacked  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Let  us  see 
if  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Crawford  ami  his  personal  and  con- 
fidential friends  can  be  reconciled  to  the  statement  which  he  now 
givesof  his  course  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  now  no 
more,  was  then  a prominent  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. He  was  tfie  particular,  personal,  and  confidential  friend 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  liis  near  neighbor,  and  formerly  a law  student 
under  him.  What  part  did  he  take?  He  led  tlie  attack;  he  mov. 
ed  the  resolution  against  you;  he  accused  you  expressly  of  the 
violation  of  your  orders,  and  sustained  the  accusation  with  all 
his  powers.*  All  this  accords  witli  Mr.  Crawford’s  statement  of 
his  sentiment  and  his  course  at  the  time;  but  how  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  present  statement?  How  could  he,  on  any  principle 
of  justice,  stand  by  and  hear  you  thus  falsely  accused,  in  the 
face  of  tlie  world,  when  he,  according  to  his  showing  now,  knew 
that  it  was  all  false?  And  how  can  he  reconcile  his  silence 
then,  when  you  stood  so  much  in  need  of  his  assistance,  with 
his  disclosures  now,  wlien  the  agitation  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  his  aid  no  longer  required?  But  let  us  turn  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  It-gislature,  and  see  whether  any  occurrence 
there  can  explain  this  apparent  mystery.  General  Lacock,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford,  ami  in  the 
habit  of  constant  intercourse  with  him,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  that  hotly  to  whom  the  part  of  the  message  whicli 
related  to  the  Seminole  war  was  referred.  Mr.  Forsyth,  then  and 
now  a senator  from  Georgia,  and  who  now  acts  a prominent 
part  in  the  transaction  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  cor- 
respondence, was  also  a member,  and  was  then,  as  he  is  now, 
an  intimate,  personal,  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
With  two  such  able  and  infiueiitial  friends  on  the  committee, 
he  had  the  most  favorable  opportunity  that  could  he  offered  to 
do  you  justice.  According  to  his  own  sttitemem,  he  felt  no  ob- 
ligation to  observe  silence  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  interpose  with  liis  friends  on  the 
committee  to  do  you  justice?  That  lie  did  not,  I need  not  offer 
you  arguments  to  prove.  The  report  of  tlie  committee  is  suf- 
ficient testimony.  Should  he  say  that  he  was  restrained  by  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  from  iittcrferiiig  with  his  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee, how  will  he  reconcile,  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
honor,  liis  silt-nec  after  the  report  so  severely  assailing  your 
motives  and  conduct  was  made,  when,  admitting  his  present 
statement,  it  was  completely  in  his  power  to  shield  you  from 
censure? 

But  why  should  I waste  time  and  words  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Crawford’s  whole  course  is  in  direct  conffict  witli  his  present 
statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  when  there  remains 
an  olijeetioii  that  cannot  he  surmounted?  The  statement  is  en- 
tirely  destitute  of  louiidation.  It  is  not  true.  Strange  as  it  may 


*Scc  appendix  H— letters  from  lion.  Robert  Garnett. 
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appear,  after  an  account  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  no  such 
letter  as  he  refers  to,  was  ever  before  the  cabinet,  or  alluded  to 
in  its  deliberations.  My  memory  is  distinct  and  clear,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  no  less  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Wirt,  as  will  fully  appear  by  copies  of  their  statements, 
herewith  enclosed.  Feelings  of  delicacy,  growing  out  of  the  po- 
litical relation  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Crowiiinshiehl,  the  other 
members  of  the  then  administration,  both  towards  you  and  my- 
self, have  restrained  me  from  applying  for  their  statements, 
but  I have  not  the  least  apprehension  that  they  would  vary 
from  Mr.  Monroe’s  or  Mr.  Wirt’s.* 

Comment  is  useless,  I-  will  not  attempt  to  explain  so  gross 
a misstatement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  but  will  leave 
it  to  those  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  who  have  placed  him  in 
this  dilemma  to  deterinine  whether  his  false  statement  is  to  be 
attributed  to  an  entire  decay  of  memory,  or  to  some  other  cause; 
and  if  the  former,  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  responsibility 
of  thus  cruelly  exposing  a weakness  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  conceal. 

It  now  becomes  necessaiy  to  say  something  of  your  letter  of 
the  6th  January,  to  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  given,  in  his  state- 
ment, so  much  prominence.  My  recollection  in  relation  to  it  ac 
cords  with  Mr.  Monroe’s  statement.  I came  into  his  room  when 
he  had  apparently  just  received  the  letter.  He  was  indispos- 
ed at  the  time.  I think  he  opened  the  letter  in  my  presence, 
and,  finding  that  it  was  from  you,  he  gave  me  the  letter  to  read. 
I cast  my  eyek  over  it,  and  remarked  that  it  related  to  tlie  Semi- 
nole affair,  and  would  require  his  attention,  or  something  to  that 
effect:  I thought  no  more  of  it.  Long  after,  I think  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  I heard  seme 
allusion  which  brought  the  letter  to  my  recollection.  It  was 
from  a quarter  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  came  from 
Mr.  Crawford.  I called,  and  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
found  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  letter.  After  searching 
some  time,  he  found  it  among  some  other  papers,  and  read  it,  as 
he  told  me,  for  the  first  time. 

Having  stated  these  facts,  I should  be  wanting  in  candor 
were  I not  also  to  state,  that,  if  the  facts  had  been  otherwise; 
had  Mr.  Monroe  read  your  letter,  and  intentionally  omitted  to 
answer  it,  and  had  it  been  brought  before  the  cabinet,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  not  have  had  the  least  influence  on  its  delibera- 
tion. The  letter  was  not  received  till  several  weeks  after  tlie  or 
ders  to  you  were  issued,  and  could  not,  therefore,  as  you  know, 
have  had  any  influence  in  drawing  them  up;  and  such,  I con- 
ceive, was  j’our  opinion,  as  I do  not  find  any  allusion  to  the 
letter  in  your  public  or  private  correspondence  at  the  time, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  it,  in  your  opi- 
nion, formed  a part  of  your  justification.  You  rested  your  de- 
fence on  what  1 conceive  to  be  much  more  elevated  ground — on 
the  true  construction,  as  j’ou  supposed,  of  your  orders,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  measures  wdiicti  you  adopted  to  terminate 
the  war,  and  not  on  any  supposed  secret  wish  of  the  executive 
in  opposition  to  the  public  orders  under  which  you  acted.  Mr. 
Crawford, . in  placing  your  justification  now  on  such  grounds, 
not  only  exposes  your  motives  to  be  questioned,  but,  as  far  as 
his  acts  can,  greatly  weakens  your  defence. 

On  a review  of  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  time  and  mode  of  brirging  on  tills  correspondence.  It 

is  now  twelve  years  since  the  termination  of  tlie  Seminole  war. 
Few  events  in  our  history  have  caused  so  much  excitement,  or 
been  so  fully  discussed,  both  in  and  out  of  congress.  During  a 
greater  part  of  this  long  period,  Mr.  Crawford  was  a prominent 
actor  on  the  public  stage,  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  occurred, 
and  without  restraint,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  dis- 
close freely  all  he  knew;  yet  not  a vi  ord  is  uttered  by  him  in 
your  behalf;  but  now,  when  you  have  triumphed  over  all  diffi- 
culties, when  you  no  longer  require  defence,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  breaks  silence,  not  to  defend  you  but  to  accuse  one  who 
gave  you  every  support  in  your  hour  of  trial  in  his  power,  when 
you  were  fiercely  attacked,  if  not  by  Mr.  Crawford  himself,  at 
least  by  some  of  his  most  confidential  and  influential  friends. 
Nor  is  the  manner  less  remarkable  than  the  time.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
a senator  from  Georgia,  here  in  his  place,  writes  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, his  letter  covering  certain  enclosures,  and  referring  to  cer- 
tain correspondence  and  conversations  in  relation  to  my  conduct 
in  the  cabinet  deliberation  on  the  Seminole  question.  Mr.  C aw- 
ford  answers,  correcting  the  statements  alluded  to  in  some  in- 
stances, and  confirming  and  amplifying  in  others;  which  answer 
he  authorizes  Mr.  Forsyth  to  show  me,  if  lie  pleased.  Cf  all  this, 
Mr.  Forsyth  gives  me  not  the  slightest  intimation,  though  in  the 
habit  of  almost  daily  intercourse  in  the  senate;  and  inste  ad  of 
showing  me  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter,  as  lie  was  authorized  to  do, 

I hear  of  it,  for  the  first  time,  by  liaving  a copy  put  into  my  hand 
under  cover  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant— a copy  with  im- 
portant blanks,  and  unaccompanied  with  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter, 
with  Us  enclosures,  to  which  Mr.  Crawford’s  is  an  answer 

Why  is  this  sol  Why  did  not  Mr.  Forsyth  himself  sliow  the 
letter— the  original  letter?  By  what  authority  did  he  place  a 
copy  in  your  hands?  None  is  given  by  the  wrifer.  Why  is  your 
name  interposed?  Was  it  to  bring  me  into  conflict  with  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States?  If  the  object  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Forsyth  be  to  impeach  my 
conduct,  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  what  rule  of  justice  am  I de- 
prived of  evidence  material  to  my  defence,  and  which  is  in  the 


•See  my  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  ’Wirt,  and  their  an- 
swers; also,  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  answer,  written  since 
the  date  of  this  letter.  Mr.  CiowniiisliitlJ.  the  other  member 
of  the  cabinet,  Mas  absent:  see  liis  letter.  See  appendix,  J,  K, 
M,  N,  O,  P. 


hands  of  my  accusers— of  a copy  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter,  witli  the 
enclosures;  of  a statement  of  the  conversation  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  two  individuals  whose  names  are  in  blank  in  the 
copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  furnished  me?  Why  not  inform 
me  who  they  are?  Their  testimony  might  be  highly  important, 
and  even  their  names  alone  might  throw  much  light  on  this 
mysterious  affair. 

I must  be  frank.  I feel  that  I am  deprived  of  important  rights 
by  the  interposition  of  your  name,  of  which  I liave  just  cause  to 
complain.  It  deprives  me  of  important  advantages,  wiiicb 
would  otherwise  belong  to  my  position.  By  the  interposition  of 
your  name,  the  communication  which  would  exist  between  Mr. 
Forsyth  and  ni}’self,  had  lie  placed  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  in  my 
hands,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do,  is  prevented,  and  I am  thus 
deprived  of  the  right  which  would  have  belonged  to  me  in  that 
case,  and  which  he  could  not  in  justice  withhold,  of  being  placed 
in  possession  of  all  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  affair.  In  thus  complaining,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  attribute  to  you  any  design  to  deprive  me  of  so  important 
an  advantage.  I know  the  extent  of  your  public  duties,  and  how 
completely  they  engross  your  attention.  They  have  not  allowed 
you  sufficient  lime  for  reflection  in  this  case,  of  which  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  ground  that  you  assume  in  placing  the  copy  of 
Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  in  my  liknd,  which  you  state  was  submit- 
ted by  his  authority.  I do  not  so  understand  him,  the  authority 
was,  as  I conceive,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  not  to  yourself,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  original  letter,  and  not  to  the  copy,  both  of  which,  aa 
I have  shown,  are  very  important  in  this  case,  and  not  mere 
matters  of  form.  I have  asked  the  question.  Why  is  this  affair 
brought  up  at  this  late  period,  and  in  this  remarkable  manner? 
It  merits  consideration,  at  least  from  myself.  I am  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  my  sentiments  and  opinions  freely,  and  I see  no 
cause  wliich  ought  to  restrain  me  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
should  be  blind  not  to  see  that  this  whole  affair  is  a political 
manosuvre,  in  which  the  design  is  that  you  should  be  the  instru- 
ment, and  myself  the  victim,  but  in  which  the  real  actors  are 
carefully  concealed  by  an  artful  movement.  A naked  copy,  with 
the  name?  referred  to  in  blank,  affords  slender  means  of  detec- 
tion; while,  on  the  contrary,  had  I been  placed,  as  I ought  to 
have  been,  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  I was  entitled  to 
be,  but  little  penetration  would  probably  have  been  required  to 
see  through  the  whole  aflair.  The  names  which  are  in  blank 
might  of  themselves,  through  their  political  associations,  point 
directly  to  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme.  I wish  not  to  be  mis- 
understood., I have  too  much  respect  for  your  character  to  sup- 
pose you  capable  of  participating  in  the  slightest  degree  in  a 
political  intrigue.  . Your  character  is  of  too  high  and  generous  a 
cast  to  resort  to  such  means,  either  for  your  own  advantage  or 
that  of  others.  This  the  contrivers  of  the  plot  well  knew;  but 
they  hoped  through  your  generous  attributes,  through  your  lofty 
and  jealous  regard  for  your  character,  to  excite  feelings  througli 
which  they  expected  to  consummate  their  designs.  Several  in- 
dications fbrewarned  me,  long  since,  that  a blow  was  meditated 
against  me:  I will  not  say  from  the  '’quarter  from  which  tins 
comes;  but  in  relation  to  this  subject,  more  than  two  years  since, 

I had  a correspondence  with  the  district  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
cabinet  on  the  s^eminoie  war,  wnich,  though  it  did  not  then  ex- 
cite particular  attention,  has  since,  in  connexion  \vith  other  cir- 
cumstances, served  to  direct  my  eye  to  wJiat  was  going  on. 

Of  Mr.  Crawford  I speak  with  pain,  and  only  in  self-defence; 
but,  th“t  you  may  more  fully  realize  the  spirit  which  actuates 
him,  and  how  little  scrupulous  he  is  of  the  means  that  he  uses 
where  I am  concerned,  I would  refer  you  for  illustration  to  facts 
in  the  posession  of  one  who  stands  to  you  in  the  relation  of  a 
constitutional  adviser,  and  who  from  Iiis  character  is  entitled 
to  your  entire  confidence;  I mean  the  postmaster  general.  No 
one  knows  better  than  yourself  how  sacred  the  electoral  college 
for  the  choice  of  president  and  vice-president  should  be  consider- 
ed in  our  system  of  government.  The  electors  are  the  tiuslees 
of  the  high  sovereign  power  of  the  people  of  the  states,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  choice  of  those  magistrates;  and  on  the  degree  of 
fidelity  with  which  the  trust  may  be  discharged  depends,  in  a 
greet  degree,  the  successful  operation  of  our  system.  In 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  political  intrigue,  or 
the  operation  of  extraneous  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  that  they  shall  vote,  throughout  the  union,  on 
the  same  day,  and  be  selected  within  thirty-four  days  of  the 
time  designated  for  the  election;  tlius  excluding  with  the  great- 
est care  all  other  infMence  on  the  choice  of  the  electors,  except 
the  will  of  their  constituents;  hut  wliere  the  object  was  to  injure 
me,  the  sucicd  character  of  the  college  was  an  insufficient  re- 
straint. Mr.  Crawford  wrote  to  Major  Barry  in  October,  1828, 
(a  copy  of  whose  letter  he  has  furnished  me  at  my  request),  re- 
ques'.ing  him  earnestly  to  use  his  influence  with  the  electors  not 
to  vote  for  me  as  vice-president,  tliough  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
tliat  1 had  been  nominated  for  that  office,  on  the  preceding  8tii 
January,  when  your  friends  nominated  you,  in  a state  conven- 
tion, for  the  high  station  u liich  yon  now  hold,  and  that  the  elec- 
tore  were  pledged  to  vote  for  you  as  president,  and  myself  as 
vice-president.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  his  interference. 
He  pursued  the  same  course  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  as  I 
am  informed  on  the  highest  authority. 

At  an  earlier  ptnod,  be  resorted  to  means  not  niiieh  less  ob- 
jectionable to  injure  my  standing,  and  to  itilhience,  as  far  as  I 
"was  concerned,  the  election.  I am  not  ignorant  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  that  view,  and  svhich,  1 feel  confident,  has  not 
escaped  yoiir  observation.  But  I Mill  not  dwell  on  this  disa- 
greeable subject.  I have  no  reseiitmeiit  towards  Mr.  Crawford 
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I have  looked  on  in  silence,  without  resorting  to  any  means  to 
counteract  the  injury  which  he  intended  me;  and  I now  depart 
from  tile  rule  which  I have  carefully  observed  ever  since  the 
teriiiinatioii  of  the  |)icsidential  election  in  1825,  because  his  pre- 
sent aitack  comes  througli  a channel,  my  high  respect  for  which 
would  not  permit  me  to  be  silent.  1 have,  however,  in  noticing 
what  I could  not  pass  over,  situated  as  I now  am,  endeavored 
to  limit  myself,  by  the  line  of  self-defence,  and  if  I have  appa- 
rently gone  beyond  in  making  any  remarks  on  his  conduct, 
which  his  letter  did  not  naturally  suggest,  my  apology  will  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  showing  the  state  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards me,  so  that  the  motive  which  influenced  him  in  the 
Course  which  has  caused  this  correspondence  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood. I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

President  Jackson, 

No.  4.. 

General  Jackson  to  JHr.  Calhoun. 

May  30,  1830. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  29th  instant  was  banded  me 
ibis  morning  just  as  I was  going  to  cliiTcli,  and  of  course  was  not 
read  until  1 returned. 

I regret  to  find  that  you  have  entirely  mistaken  my  note  of  the 
13th  instant.  Tliere  is  no  part  of  it  which  calls  in  question  ei- 
ther your  conduct  or  your  motives  in  the  case  alluded  so.  Mo- 
tives are  to  be  inferred  from  actions,  and  Judged  of  by  our  God. 
ithasbeen  intimated  to  me  many  yeai-s  ago,  that  it  was  you, and 
not  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had  been  secretly  endeavoring  to  destroy 
my  reputation.  These  insinuations  I indignantly  repelled,  upon 
the  ground  that  you,  in  all  your  letters  to  me,  professed  to  be 
my  personal  friend,  aud  approved  entirely  my  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  Seminole  campaign.  I had  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  your 
honor  and  frankness,  to  believe  for  one  moment  that  you  could 
be  capable  of  such  deception.  Under  the  influence  of  these  friend- 
ly feelings,  (whleb  I always  entertained  for  you),  when  I was  pre- 
sented with  a copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter,  with  that  frankness 
which  ever  has,  and  I hope  ever  will  characterise  my  conduct,  I 
considered  it  due  to  you,  and  the  friendly  relations  which  had  al- 
ways existed  between  us,  to  lay  it  forthwith  before  you,  and  ask 
if  the  statements  contained  in  that  letter  could  be  true.  I repeat, 

I had  a right  to  believe  that  you  were  iny  sincere  friend,  and,  un- 
til now,  never  expected  to  have  occasion  to  say  to  you,  in  the 
language  of  Caesar,  Et  tu  Brute.  The  evidence  which  bas  brought 
me  to  this  conclusion  is  abundantly  contained  in  your  letter  now 
before  me.  In  your  and  Mr.  Crawford’s  dispute  I have  no  inte- 
rest whatever;  but  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  hereafter, 
when  I shall  have  mote  leisure,  and  the  documents  at  hand,  to 
place  the  subject  in  its  proper  light:  to  notice  the  historical  facts 
and  references  in  your  communication,  which  will  give  a very 
different  view  of  this  subject. 

It  is  due  to  myself,  however,  to  state  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
executive  documents  and  orders  in  my  possession  will  show  con- 
clusively that  I had  authority  for  all  I did,  and  that  your  explana- 
tion of  my  powers,  as  declared  to  gov.  Bibb,  shows  your  own  un- 
derstanding of  them.  Your  letter  to  me  of  the  29th,  handed  to- 
day, and  now  before  me,  is  the  first  intimation  to  me  that  you 
ever  entertained  any  other  opinion  or  view  of  them.  Your  con- 
duct, words,  actions  and  letters,  I have  ever  tbougbt,  show  this. 
Understanding  you  now,  no  further  communication  with  you  on 
this  subject  is  necessary.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully, your  most  obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  the  hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun^ 

No.  5. 

jyiv.  Calhoun  to  gen.  Jackson. 

Steamboat  Potomac,  June,  1830. 

Sir:  Though  you  intimate,  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  that  no 
further  communication  with  me  is  necessary  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  I feel  myself  impelled  to  notice  some  of  your 
remarks,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence 
in  their  truth  or  justness.  I shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

You  say  that  I have  entirely  mistaken  your  letter  of  the  13th 
May,  in  supposing  that  it  questigned  either  my  motives  or  con- 
duct. J am  not  aware  that  I have  imputed  to  you  an  impeach- 
rnent  of  my  motives;  but  I certainly  did  understand  that  you 
had  questioned  the  sincerity  and  frankness  of  my  conduct;  and 
I must  add  that  your  present  letter,  notwithstanding  the  most  de- 
monstrative proof  which  I had  offered  to  the  contrary,  shows 
clearly  that  I understood  you  correctly,  and  of  course  was  not,  as 
you  suppose,  mistaken. 

I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  those  who,  actuated  by  enmity 
to  me,  and  not  friendship  to  you,  have,  in  the  most  artful  man- 
ner, for  years  intimated  that  I have  been  secretly  endeavoring 
to  injure  j’ou,  however  absurd  the  idea;  but  I must  express  my 
surprise  that  you  should  have  permitted  insinuations,  as  base  as 
they  are  false,  to  operate  on  you,  when  every  word  and  act  of 
mine  gave  to  them  the  lie  direct.  I feel  conscious  that  I have 
honorably  and  fully  performed  towards  you  every  duty  that  friend- 
ship in>pused,  and  that  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  is  wholly 
unmerited. 

You  mistake  in  supposing  that  I have  any  dispute  with  Mr. 
Crawford.  That  he  bears  me  ill  will  is  certain;  but  whatever 
feeling  of  unkiiiilness  1 ever  had  towards  him  has  long  since  pass- 
ed away;  so  much  so,  that,  iiistcail  of  returning  his  attacks  on 
me,tlu:  line  of  conduct  which  I had  prescribed  to  myself,  was, 
to  bear  patiently  and  silently  ail  that  he  might  do  or  say,  leaving 
it  to  time  and  truth  to  vindicate  niy  conduct.  If  I liave  appa- 
rently dt-parted  from  the  rule  that  1 had  prescribed  in  this  case, 
it  was  not  because  there  was  any  disposition  on  iny  part  to  alter 
the  line  of  my  conduct;  but  when  you  interposed  your  name, 
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by  placing  in  my  hands  a copy  of  his  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  I was  compelled  by  an  act  of  yours,  in  order  that  my  si- 
lence might  not  be  interpreted  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Crawford’s  staten.ent,  to  correct  his  misstatements,  and  to 
expose  the  motives  of  enmity  which  actuated  him.  aud  which 
sought  to  use  you  as  an  instrument  of  its  gratilication. 

You  intimate,  that,  at  some  future  time,  wlieu  you  may  have 
more  leisure,  you  will  place  the  subject  of  this  correspondence  in 
a different  light.  I wish  you  to  be  assured,  I feel  every  confi- 
dence, that,  whenever  you  may  be  disposed  to  controvert  the 
correctness  of  either  my  statement  or  conduct  in  this  affair,  I shall 
be  prepared  on  my  part  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  one,  and 
frankness,  honor,  and  patriotism  of  the  other,  throughout  thii 
whole  transaction. 

That  you  honestly  thought  that  your  orders  authorised  you  to 
do  what  you  did,  I have  never  questioned;  but  that  you  can  show 
by  any  document,  public  or  private,  that  they  were  intended  to 
give  you  the  authority  which  you  assumed,  or  that  any  such  con- 
struction w|as  placed  on  them,  at  any  time,  by  the  administration, 
or  myself  in  particular,  I believe  to  be  impossible. 

You  remark  that  my  letter  of  the  29tb  inst.  is  the  first  intima- 
tion you  had  that  1 had  taken  a different  view  from  yourself  of 
your  orders.  That  you  should  conceive  that  you  had  no  intima- 
tion before,  is  to  me  unaccountable.  I had  supposed  that  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  bis  letter  to  you  of  tlie  20th  October, 
1818,  with  the  intention  that  the  different  views  taken  by  you  and 
myself  of  the  orders  should  be  placed  on  the  files  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  my  letter  to  you  of  the  I3th  April,  1828,  covering  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  major  Lee,  in  which  I refer  to  the  public 
documents,  and  private  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr* 
Monroe,  as  containing  the  views  taken  of  your  orders,  and  the 
offer  which  I made  to  present  my  view's  more  fully,  if  not  given 
sufficiently  explicit  in  the  documents  referred  to,  were  at  least 
an  intimation  that  we  differed  in  the  construction  of  the  orders; 
and  I feel  assured  that  neither  “my  conduct,  words,  actions  or 
letters,”  afford  the  slightest  proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  charge  which  you  have  made  against  me,  of  secret  hos< 
tility  and  opposition,  which,  if  true,  would  so  vitally  affect  my 
character  for.sincerity  and  honor,  and  which  has  caused  a rup- 
ture in  our  long  continued  friendship,  has  no  other  founda- 
tion but  that  of  a difference  between  us  in  the  construe-^ 
tion  of  your  orders— orders  issued  by  myself,  the  intention  of 
which  I,  of  course,  could  not  mistake,  w hatever  may  be  their 
true  construction  in  a military  point  of  view',  and  the  right  and 
duty  of  interpreting  which  belonged  especially  to  me,  as  the 
head  of  the  war  department.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts 
must  give  rise  to  a train  of  reflections,  the  expression  of  which 
I cannot  suppress. 

Your  course,  as  I understand  it,  assumes  for  its  basis  that  I, 
who,  as  secretary  of  war,  issued  the  orders,  have  some  motive  to 
conceal  my  construction,  of  them,  as  if  I h-ad  no  right  to  form 
an  opinion  whether  the  officers  to  whom  they  w'ere  given  had 
transcended  them  or  not,  while  the  officer  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  express  and  maintain  his  construction.  My  right,  as  secretary 
of  war,  was  at  least  as  perfect  as  yours,  as  commanding  officer, 
to  judge  of  the  true  intent  and  limits  of  your  orders;  and  I had 
no  more  motive  to  conceal  my  construction  of  them  than  you 
had  to  conceal  yours.  The  idea  of  concealment  never  entered 
ray  conception;  and  to  suppose  it,  is  to  suppose  that  I was  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  the  office  which  I occupied.  Why  should  I 
conceal?  I owed  no  responsibility  to  you;  and  if  you  were  not 
afraid  to  place  your  construction  on  your  orders,  why  should  I 
be  afraid  to  place  mine?  It  was  an  affair  of  mere  official  duty, 
involving  no  question  of  private  enmity  or  friendship,  and  I so 
treated  it. 

In  conclusion,  I must  remark,  that  I bad  supposed  that  the 
want  of  sincerity  and  frankness  would  be  the  last  charge  that 
would  be  brought  against  me.  Coming  from  a quarter  from 
which  I had  reason  to  expect  far  different  treatment,  and  desti- 
tute, as  I know  it  to  be,  of  the  slightest  foundation,  it  could  not 
fail  to  excite  feelings  too  warm  to  be  expressed,  with  a due  re- 
ard  to  the  official  relation  which  I bear  to  you.  I have  the 
onor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN, 

Gen.  A.  Jackson. 

No.  6. 

JMr.  Forsyth  to  JMr.  Calhoun. 

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  May  3l,  1830. 
Sir:  Having,  at  the  request  of  the  president  to  be  informed 
what  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject  of 
the  Seminole  campaign,  laid  before  him  a copy  (except  tli'e  omis- 
sion of  a name)  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Crawford,  which  has  since 
been  communicated  to  you,  the  president  has  thought  it  just  to 
permit  nie  to  read  your  answer  of  the  29th  inst.  to  his  letter  en- 
closing it.  Between  you  and  the  president,  or  between  you 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  or  between  you  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, when  spoken  of  fra  general,  it  is  not  ray  design  to  intervene- 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  in  your  letter,  of  a personal 
character,  that  require  to  be  placed  in  their  true  light,  injustice 
to  you  and  to  myself.  As  to  the  first,  you  complain  that  the 
interposition  of  the  name  of  the  president  deprives  you  of  im- 
portant rights:  among  these  is  enumerated  “the  right  of  being 
placed  (by  me)  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
connected  with  this  affair.”  So  far  as  I understand  the  point 
on  which  the  jiresident  desired  information,  there  is  no  circum- 
stance or  fact  within  my  knowledge  that  can  throw  any  addi- 
tional light  upon  it.  'I’hcre  is  certainly  no  fact  or  circiiinstance 
within  my  knowledge,  directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  it, 
that  is  not  at  your  service. 

If  desirable  to  you,  you  shall  be  furnished  with  n copy  of 
my  letter  (a  copy  of  it  is  in  tha  president’s  hands)  referred  i» 
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in  Mr.  C.’s  letter  to  me,  and  with  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  written,  known  also  to  the  president.  1 can- 
not promise  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Savannah,  to  which  my 
first  was  an  answer,  as  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  being;  if  it 
is,  and  can  be  found  on  my  return  to  Georgia,  you  can  have  a 
copy  of  it.  Having  thus  offered  justice,  according  to  your  view 
of  it,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I should  expect  justice  in 
return.  Your  answer  to  the  president  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  the  presumption  that  there  is  some  conspiracy  secretly 
at  work  to  do  injury  to  your  character,  and  to  destroy  your 
political  consequence.  ^Vith  tliis  iiresumption  I have  no  con- 
cern; but  the  circumstances  under  which  my  name  is  introduc- 
ed by  you,  render  it  proper  that  I should  be  distinctly  inform- 
ed if  this  charge  of  conspiracy  against  you  is  intended  to  apply 
to  me. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  C.,  and  for  his  use,  I shall  apply  to  the  pre. 
sident  tor  a copy  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.  If  you  have 
any  objection,  you  will  state  it.  I shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  acquiesce,  unless  otherwise  informed.  I am.  sir.  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  iORSYTH. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 

No.  7. 

Mv.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Steamboat  Potomac,  \st  June,  1850. 

Sir,—\  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  3lst  ultimo,  which 
was  handed  me  by  Mr.  Archer.  It  gives  me  the  first  intimation 
that  I have  had,  that  the  president  applied  to  you  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  what  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the 
subject  of  the  Seminole  campaign;  and,  of  course,  as  I suppose, 
that  you  were  acting  for  him,  and  not  for  yourself,  in  your  cor- 
i-espondence  with  Mr.  Ci*awford.  Neither  the  copy  of  his  letter 
to  you,  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  president,  nor  his  note  cover- 
ing the  copy,  gave  me  the  slightest  intimation  of  this  fact;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I had  a right  to  presume,  from  Mr-  Crawford 
giving  you  authority  to  show  me  his  letter  if  y ou  pleased,  that 
the  correspondence  originated  with  yourself,  and  was  tjnder  your 
entire  control,  and  not,  as  I now  infer,  “at  the  request  of  the 
president,  and  for  his  use.”  The  view  in  which  I regarded  the 
correspondence,  and  which  I was  justified  to  do,  judging  by  the 
facts  before  me,  fully  explains  ray  remarks  in  ray  letter  to  the 
president,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  with  them. 

In  the  direction  w hich  this  affair  has  taken,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine  whether  you  ought  to  furnish  me  any  information,  or 
w hat  it  ought  to  be.  Had  I supposed,  that,  under  the  eircum- 
stances  in  w hich  I was  placed,  such  a right  belonged  to  me,  I 
would  have  claimed  it  previously  to  my  answer  to  the  president’s 
letter,  so  as  to  have  had  the  advantage,  before  I made  my  reply, 
of  whatever  light  might  be  furnished  from  the  sources  I therein 
indicated.  That  there  are  those  who  intend  that  this  affair  shall 
operate  against  me  jxilitically,  by  causing  a rupture  between 
myself  and  the  president,  and  thereby  affect,  if  possible,  my 
standing  with  the  nation,  I cannot  doubt,  for  reasons  w hich  I 
have  stated  in  my  answer  to  the  president;  but  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  surprise  that  you  sliould  suppose  that  my 
remarks  comprehended  you,  when  they  expressly  referred  to 
those  w hose  names  did  not  appear  in  the  transaction,  and  conse- 
quently excluded  you. 

My  answ'er  to  the  president  is  his  property,  and  not  mine;  and 

consequently  it  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  me,  to  determine  to 
whom  he  shall, or  shall  no;,  give  copies. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth. 

No.  8. 

Mr.  Calhoun  to  general  Jackson. 

Pendleton,  June  22,  1830. 

Sir, — I embrace  the  first  leisure  moment  since  my  return 
home  to  enclose  to  you  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
original  of  which  was  handed  tome  on  my  passage  from  Wash- 
ington to  Norfolk,  on  board  the  steamboat,  and  also  a copy  of 
mv  answ’er. 

Vou  will  learn,  by  a perusal  of  ]\L-.  Forsyth’s  letter,  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  correspondence  between  us,  and  that  it  places  the 
subject  of  that  correspondence  in  a light  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent from  what  I had  previously  regarded  it.  I had  supposed, 
from  the  complexion  of  your  letters  to  me,  that  the  copy  of  Mr. 
Craw'ford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  had  been  placed  by  the  latter 
in  your  hands,  without  any  previous  act  or  agency  on' your  part; 
but,  by  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  me,  I am  informed  that  such  is 
not  the  fact.  It  seems  that  he  acted  as  your  agent  in  the  affair. 
He  states  that  you  applied  to  him  to  be  informed  of  what  took 
place  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject  of  the  Semi- 
nole campaign;  and  I infer,  as  the  information  could  be  ob- 
tained only  from  some  one  of  the  nv-mbers  of  the  cabinet,  and  as 
Mr.  Forsyth  was  not  one,  and,  as  far  as  1 am  infornred,  not  par 
ticularly  intimate  with  any  of  its  members,  except  Mr.  Crawford, 
that  the  object  of  your  request  was  to  obtain  the  infprmation 
through  Mr.  Forsyth  from  Mr.  Craw  ford,  and  that,consequetuly 
in  writing  to  him.  and  in  placing  the  copy  of  his  letter  in  your 
hands,  he  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  but  that  of  your  agent. 

Under  this  new  aspect  of  this  affair,  1 conceive  that  I have  the 
riHu  to  claim  of  you  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  additional 
information,  which  I might  fairly  have  demanded  of  Mr.  For- 
syth, had  the  correspondence  been  originally  between  him  and 
myself,  on  the  supposition  on  which  I acted 'previously  to  the 
receipt  of  his  letter.  He  avows  himself  ready,  if  desired  by  me, 
to  furnish  me  with  the  additional  information;  but  a sense  oi'pro- 
priety  would  not  permit  me  to  make  the  request  of  him.  Con- 
sidered as  your  agent  in  this  affair,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  the 


request  of  information  of  him.  AVIiat  additional  information  I 
conceive  myself  to  be  entitled  to,  my  letter  to  you  of  the  29th 
May  w'ill  sufficiently  indicate.  A part  of  the  information,  it 
seems  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter,  is  already  in  your  possession, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  whole  would  be  furnished  at 
your  request. 

I make  this  application  solely  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  enabling  me  to  unravel  this  mysterious  affair.  Facts 
and  circumstances,  light  of  themselves,  may,  when  viewed  in 
connexien,  afford  important  light  as  to  the  origin  and  object  of 
what  I firmly  believe  to  be  a base  political  intrigue,  got  up  by 
those  who  regard  your  reputation  and  the  public  interest  much 
less  than  their  own  personal  advancement. 

I must  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  letter  of  Mr,  Forsyth 
affords  to  my  mind  conclusive  proof  that  the  intimations  to  my 
prejudice,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo, 
ami  w liieli  you  seem  to  ihinls.  made  no  impression  on  your  mind, 
have  not  been  without  their  intended  effect.  On  no  other  sup- 
position can  I explain  the  fact,  that,  without  giving  me  any  in- 
iimationoft.be  step,  you  should  apply  for  information,  as  to  my 
course  in  the  cabinet,  to  one  whom  you  knew'  to  be  hostile  to  me 
as  Mr.  Crawford  is,  and  who  could  not,  as  you  know,  make  the 
disclosure  consistently  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  fidelity, 
when  my  previous  correspondence  w ith  jou  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied you  tliat  I was  prepared  to  give  you,  frankly  and  fully,  any 
infoi'mation  which  you  might  desire,  iu  relation  to  my  course  on 
the  occasion.  J.  C.  CALHOUNk 

To  president  Jackson. 

No.  9. 

General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

JVashington,  June  7,  1830. 

Sir, — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  enclosing  a 
copj' of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and  his 
reply  thereto,  all  w hich  I have  duly  noted. 

You  Itave  requested  a copy  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  to  me  of 
the  29th  of  May  last,  for  tire  purpose  of  its  being  shown  to  Mr. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  reply  to  you,  does  not  consent, 
nor  yet- object,  to  yonr  being  furnished  w ith  a copy,  but  refers 
the  matter  to  my  discretion. 

A copy  of  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Craw'ford  to  you  havirsg 
been  submitted  to  me,  it  occurred  as  being  proper  and  correct 
that  you  should  be  apprised  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  answer,  and  there- 
fore it  w'as  shown  to  you.  I cannot,  on  reflection,  perceive  any 
impropriety  in  now'  according  to  you  the  request  you  have  made, 
particularly  as,  on  your  referring  this  matter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
does  not  object.  I accordingly  send  it,  with  this  injunction,  that 
if  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  one  you  have  stated, to 
be  shown  to  Mr.  Crawford. 

In  the  letter  w hich  you  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  you 
stateas  follow  s,  to  wit:  “Having,  at  the  request  of  the  president 
to  be  informed  what  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  :Monroe  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  campaign,  laid  before  him  a copy  (ex- 
cept the  omission  of  a name)  of  a letter  from  :>lr.  Craw  ford,’' 
&c.  fkc.  This  is  construed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  into  a declaration 
that  I requested  you  to  furnish  me  with  the  information.  I am 
satisfied  it  was  not  by  you  so  intended,  and  I w ould  be  glad  you 
would  so  explain  it  to  him.  I never  conversed  w ith  you  upon  this 
subject  previous  to  the  time  wlien  you  sent  me  Mr.  Crawford’s 
letter.  The  facts  are  these:  I had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford had  made  a statement  concerning  this  business,  which  had 
come  to  iheknowlcdge  of  col.  James  A,  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 
On  meeting  u ith  col.  Hamilton,  I enquired  of  him,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  had,  but  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  communicate  without  tlie  consent  of  the  w riter.  I answ  er- 
ed,lliat.  being  informed  that  the  marshal  of  this  district  had,  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  made  a similar  statement  to  that  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Crawford,  I W'ould  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Crawibrd’s 
statement,  and  desired  he  would  write  and  obtain  his  consent. 
ISly  reasons  were,  that  I had,  from  the  uniform  friendly  profes- 
sions of  Mr.  Callioun,  always  believed  him  my  friend  in  all  this 
Seminole  business;  and  I had  a desire  to  know  if  in  this  I had 
been  mistaken,  and  w hether  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
have  acted  with  such  insincerity  and  duplicity  tow  ards  me. 

I have  enclosed  Mr.  Callioun  a copy  of  this  letter. 

And  am,  sir,  with  respectful  regard,  vour  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, ANDREW  JACKSON, 

The  hon  .John  Forsyth,  Senator  in  Congress. 

No.  9.— (Continued.) 

Mr,  Forsyth  to  gener  al  Jackson. 

» Augusta,  June  nth,  1830. 

N/r,— I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  the  copy  papers  enclosed  with  it.  The  papers  will 
be  shown  to  Mr.  Crawdord,  and  no  other  use  made  of  them  by  me. 

I did  not  intend  to  convey  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  idea  that  any 
personal  communication  ever  look  place  between  us,  prior  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Craw  ford’s  letter,  relative  to  the  occurrences  in  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  Seminole  war.  Whal  I 
intended  he  should  know  , and  I suppose  will  now  understand, if 
I have  inadvertently  misled  him,  is,  that  I did  not  volunteer  to 
procure  the  information  contained  in  Mr..  Crawford’s  letter,  but 
that  it  was  obtained  for  your  use  in  compliance  with  your  request. 
Major  Hamilton  requested  me,  in  your  name,  to  give  to  you 
what  I had  previously  given  to  him — Mr.  Crawford's  account  of 
the  transaction.  AVith  this  request  I complied,  after  having  first 
obtained  Mr.  Crawford's  consent,  and  I'eceived  from  him  his  cor- 
rection of  a mistatkel  had  made  in  repeating  his  verbal  state- 
ment. I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Gen.  Arrdreu'  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Augusta,  June  17,  1830. 

Gen.  Jackson  having^  sent  to  you,  a copy  of  liis  letter  to 
me  of  the  8th  instant,  it  is  proper  tliat  you  should  see  the  answer 
to  it;  you  will  find  a copy  on  tlie  opposite  page. 

I am,  sir,  with  respect. 

JOHX  FORSYTH. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

No.  9 — (Continued.) 

General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 

Washiug'on,  June  7,  1830. 

YjV,— On  the  5th  inst.  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  of 
the  senate,  requesting  a copy  of  your  letter  to  me  of  the  29th  of 
May  last.  I have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  objections  to 
comply  with  his  request.  A copy  of  my  letter  to  him  on  this 
tubject,  I have  thought  it  proper,  should  be  sent  to  you;  it  is 
therefore  enclosed.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Thehon.  J.  C,  Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  U.  States. 

No.  10. 

General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Hermitage,  June  19,*  1830. 

S/r,— Your  letter  of  the  22d  June  last  has  just  been  received, 
via  Washington  city'.  I regret  that  mine  to  you  of  the  7th  of  May, 
covering  a copy  of  one  to  Mr.  Forsyth  from  me  of  the  same  date, 
had  not  reached  you,  as  it  would  have  prevented  you  front  falling 
into  the  gross  errors  j'ou  have,  from  the  unfounded  inferences  you 
have  drawn  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  me,  and  would  have 
informed  you  that  I had  no  conversation  or  communication  with 
Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  subject  alluded  to,  before  the  receipt  of  the 
copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter,  which  I so  promptly  laid  before  j . . 

you.  To  correct  the  errors  into  which  the  inferences  you  have  jniore  strongly  imply  than  his  does  that  you  applied  to  him  per- 
drawn  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  have  led  you,  I herewoth  again  sonally  for  the  information.  But,  suppose  I had  fallen  into  the 
enclose  you  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  of  the  7tli  of  May,  \ “gross  errors”  of  inferring  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  that  you  had 
and  his  answerthereto  of  the  17th  June  last,  which  I received  on  personally  applied  to  him,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  not  you,  but  your 
the  8th  instant,  and  I have  to  regret  that  any  interruption  of  agent,  James  Hamilton,  (of  New  York,)  who  applied  for  you 
the  mail  prevented  your  receipt  of  mine  of  the  7th  of  May,  in  your  name,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  informed  you  in  his  letter  of  17tli 
which  was  mailed  the  same  time  mine  to  Mr.  Forsyth  was.  | June,  it  inquires  more  penetration  than  I possess  to  discover  how 

Mr.  Forsyth  having  promised,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  17th  jthe  difference  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  onlymate- 
June,  that  he  would  explain,  and  by  letter,  correct  you  in  the  'rial  question,  whether  he  acted  as  a mere  volunteer,  or  as  your 
unjust  and  unfounded  inferences  which  you  had  drawn  from  his  i agent.  Mr.  Forsyth  himself  decides  this  question.  He  tells 
letter;  and  I must  add  here,  for  your  Information,  that,  if  I un-  j you  expressly,  that  he  did  not  act  as  a volunteer;  and  it  is  on  the 
derstood  your  other  allusions,  they  are  as  equally  unfounded.  I ground  that  he  acted  for  you,  and  not  for  himself,  that  I claimed 
have  never  heard  it  even  intimated,  except  in  your  letter,  that  of  you  to  be  put  in  possession  of  certain  facts  connected  with  the 


perusal  of  your  letter  to  him,  as  well  as  yours  to  myself,  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  to  perceive  the  “gross  errors”  of  which  you  ac» 
cuse  me.  As  far  as  I can  understand  jou,  they  seem  to  consist  in 
the  supposition,  that  I inferred  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  that 
you  applied  to  him  personally  to  obtain  the  information  from 
Mr.  Crawfoitl,  of  what  took  place  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Seminole 
question;  whereas,  in  fact  you  applied  not  to  him,  but  to  Mr. 
James  Hamilton,  of  New  York;  and  that  it  was  he,  and  not  you, 
who  applied  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to  obtain  the  information.  If  tliere 
be  a difference  in  principle  between  the  two  statements,  I can 
only  say  that  I am  not  responsible  for  it.  Tlie  charge  of  “error” 
ought  to  be  made  against  Mr.  Forsyth  and  not  me.  His  words 
are:  ‘‘Having,  at  the  request  of  the  president  to  be  informed  what 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Seminole  campaign,  laid  before  him  a copy  (except  the  omission 
of  a name)  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Crawford,  which  has  been  since 
communicated  to  you,”  &c.  &e.  Now,  sir,  if  I had  inferred  from 
these  words,  as  you  suppose  I did,  that  you  had  personally  appli- 
ed to  Mr.  Forsyth  to  obtain  the  information  for  you,  I would 
have  done  no  more  than  what  I fairly  might,  without  the  impu* 
cation  of  “gross  errors.”  But  I made  no  such  iitference;  on  the 
contrary,  I havetised  almost  the  very  words  of  Mr.  ForsyUh.  ]\ly 
language  is:  “I  had  supposed,  from  the  complexion  of  jour  let- 
ters to  me,  that  the  copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth 
had  been  placed  by  the  latter  in  your  hands,  without  any  previ- 
ous act  or  agency'  on  your  part;  but,  by  .Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  to 
me,  I am  informed  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  seems  that  he 
acted  as  your  agent  in  the  affair.  He  states  that  you  applied  to 
him  to  be  informed  of  what  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  .Mr.  Mon- 
roe on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  campaign.”  In  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  I use  almost  verbatim  the  same  language.  As  far 
as  I am  capable  of  understanding  the  force  of  words,  my  language 
does  not  vary,  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  its  sense,  from  that  used 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  letter  to  me,  and  most  certainly  does  not 


the  individual  to  whom  I suppose  you  allude  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  the  most  remote  agency  in  the 
matter.  In  conclusion,  I repeat,  I have  always  met  the  intima- 
tions of  your  having  made  before  the  cabinet,  in  secret  council, 
against  me,  injurious  movements,  with  flat  and  positive  denial, 
and  brought  into  view,  by  way'  of  rebutter,  your  uniform  and 
full  approval  of  my  whole  conduct  on  the  Seminole  campaign,  so 
far  as  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  had  heard  you  on  the  subject;  and 
the  high  character  y’ou  sustained  for  fair,  open,  and  honorable 
conduct  in  all  things  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  seci’et,  uncan- 
did,  and  unmanly  course  ascribed  to  you  by  those  intimations, 
and  I banished  from  my  mind  what  I conceived  to  be  unjust  im- 
putations upon  your  honor,  by'  ascribing  duplicity  to  you,  and 
never,  until  after  the  intimations  were  communicated  to  me  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  marshal,  as  stated  in  my  letter  to  &Ir.  For- 
syth, (a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  to  you.)  It  was  then  that  I 
had  a desire  to  see  the  statement  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  and,  when  information  [informed]  by  colonel  Hamil- 
ton that  such  statements  had  been  seen  in  writing,  that  I made 
the  request  to  see  it,  with  the  object  of  laying  it  before  you, 
which  I then  supposed  would  meet  y our  prompt  and  positive 
negativ'e.  But  I regret  that  instead  of  a negative,  which  I had 
a right  to  expect,  i had  the  poignant  mortification  to  see  in  your 
letter  an  admission  of  its  truth.  Understanding  the  matter  now, 
I feel  no  interest  in  this  altercation,  and  leave  you  ami  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  all  concerned,  to  settle  the  affair  in  your  own  way, 
and  unw  close  this  correspondence  for  ever. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.  J,  C,  Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  U,  Slates* 


subject  of  our  correspondence,  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  which  I deemed  important  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  affair;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  so  reasonable 
a request,  you  reply,  not  by  denying  the  justice  of  the  request, 
nor  that  he  acted  for  y ou,  and  not  for  himself,  but  by  accusing  me 
of  “gross  errors,”  an  assumption  on  your  part  at  once  gratuitous 
and  immaterial,  that  I had  inferred  that  y ou  had  applied  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  personally’,  when,  in  fact,  the  application  had  been  made 
for  you,  in  your  own  name,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  I must  say,  that 
I cannot  see  in  your  statement  the  least  excuse  for  withholding 
from  me  the  inlormation  requested;  and  I am  constrained  to  add, 
that  I have  loooked  in  vain  in  the  course  which  you  have  pur- 
sued for  the  evidence  of  that  frankness  which  you  assured  me, 
in  submitting  the  copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  lettter  to  me,  has  ever 
characterized  your  conduct  towards  those  with  whom  you  had 
been  in  habits  of  friendship.  As  connected  with  this  point,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  a fact  which  has  not  been  explained, 
though  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be.  It  now  appears,  that  when 
Mr.  Forsyth  placed  the  coi>y  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  in  your 
hands,  he  also  placed  with  it  a copy  of  his  letter  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Crawford.  Why  was  it  that  a copy  of  this  letter  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
did  not  accompany  Mr.  Crawford’s,  when  you  placed  a copy  of  tha 
letter  in  my  hands?  Calling  upon  me  in  the  spirit  of  frankness 
and  friendship,  as  you  informed  me  you  did,  I had  a right  to  infer 
that  every  document  connected  with  the  charge,  and  in  your  pos- 
session, calculated  to  aftbrd  light,  would  be  placed  in  my  posses- 
sion; and  such,  iu  foct,  was  my  impression,  but  which  I now 
find  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  with  regret  that  I feel  myself  bound 
to  state  that  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter,  viih  the  subsequent  corres- 
pondence, has  given  an  aspect  to  the  affair  very  different  froiu 
what  I recciYfcd  from  your  first  letter. 


No.  11. 

Mr.  Calhoun  to  general  Jackson. 

Fort  Hill,  25th  Augu  t,  1830. 

Sir,— I received,  on  the  6th  instant , your  letter  dated  the  19th 
June,  but  which,  I suppose,  was  intended  for  the  19th  July,  with 
its  enclosures.  On  the  24th  of  June  I received  the  note  of  .'Ir. 
Forsyth,  covering  a copy  of  his  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  same 
month;  hut,  owing  to  some  delay  in  the  conveyance,  for  which  I 
am  unable  to  account,  I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  7tb 
June,  covering  a copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  till  the  14th 
July. 

You  regret  that  I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  7ih  June 
before  I wrote  mine  of  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  gronml, 
to  use  your  own  language,  that  it  would  have  prevented  me 
“from  falling  into  the  gross  errors  you  base  fionr  the  unfounded 
inference*  you  have  drawn  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  to  me.” 
You  cannot  more  sincerely  regret  than  I do,  that  any  delay  in 
the  mail  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  of  the  statement  in  jour 
letter  to  -Mr.  Forsyth,  seeing  that  you  deemed  it  material  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  facts,  but  I must  say,  after  a careful 


•Intended  probably  for  the  I9th  July. 


You  have  stated  sorne  suggestions  of  the  marshal  of  the  disfriet 
which  were  communicated  to  you,  as  the  reason  vvhy  you  have 
agitated  this  old  affair  at  this  time.  You  have  not  stated  what 
they  were,  to  whom  made,  or  by  whom  communicated,  which,  of 
course,  leaves  me  in  the  dark  as  to  their  nature  or  character'.  But 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  course  you  adopted,  considering  the 
friendly  relation  which  I had  reason  to  suppose  existed  between 
us,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise.  Instead  of  applying  to 
the  marshal,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  did_  saj',  and  from 
whom  he  derived  his  inforinaiion,  and  then  submitting  his  state- 
ment to  me,  which  course  friendship,  and  the  high  opinion  which 
you  say  you  entertained  for  mj'  character  t‘for  fair',  open,  and 
honor-able  conduct  in  all  things,”  manifestlj'  dictated,  you  appli- 
ed for  information, as  to  my  conduct,  to  the  man  who, you  knew', 
felt  towards  rne  the  strongest  eninitj'.  I wish  rrot  to  be  nnder- 
stood  that  you  had  mere  general  informaiiou  of  his  ill-will  to- 
wards me.  'Your  information  was  of  the  most  specific  character, 
and  was  of  such  a nature  as  ought  to  have  made  you  distrust  any 
statemeirt  of  his,  calculated  to  affect  my  reputation. 

Knowing  the  political  maebirrations  that  were  carrying  on 
against  me,  and  wishing  to  place  me  oir  my  guard,  a Iriend  of 
mine  placed  in  my  hairds,  some  lime  since,  a copy  of  a lettei* 
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written  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  a Nashville  correspondent  of  his  in 
1827.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  many  means  resorted  to  in  order  to 
excite  your  suspicion  against  me.  In  it  Mr.  Crawford  rnakes  an 
abusive  attack  upon  me;  but,  not  content  with  thus  assailing-my 
character  in  the  dark,  he  offers  to  bring  into  the  market  the  in- 
fluence which  Georgia  miglit  have  on  tlie  presidential  election, 
as  a means  whereby  to  depress  my  political  prospects.  To  avoid 
the  possibility  of  mistakes,  I will  give  extracts  from  the  letter  it- 
self, in  full  confirmation  of  what  I have  stated. 

Speaking  of  the  presidential  election,  Mr.  Crawford  says  that, 
“the  only  difficulty  that  this  state  (Georgia)  has  upon  the  subject, 
(your  election,)  is,  that,  if  Jackson  should  be  elected,  Calhoun 
will  come  into  power.” 

Again: 

“If  you  can  ascertain  that  Calhoun  will  not  be  benefited  by 
Jackson’s  election, you  will  do  him  a benefit  by  communicating 
the  information  to  me.  Make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter, 
and  show  it  to  whom  you  please.” 

That  the  letter  was  clearly  intended  for  your  inspection,  can 
not  be  doubted.  The  authority  to  his  correspondent  to  make 
Tvhat  use  he  pleased,  and  to  shoxv  it  to  xv/iorn  he  pleased,  with  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought,  whether  I was  to  be  benefited 
by  your  election,  xvhich  could  only  be  derived  from  yourself,  leaves 
no  doubt  on  that  i)oiut;  and  I am  accordingly  informed  that  you 
gaw  the  letter. 

A proposition  of  the  kind,  at  that  particular  period,  when  the 
presidential  election  was  most  doubtful,  and  most  warmly  con- 
tested, needs  no  comment  as  to  its  object.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
moral  and  political  character,  stronger  proof  could  not  be  offer- 
ed of  the  deepest  enmity  towards  me  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
which  at  least  ought  to  have  placed  you  on  your  guard  against 
all  attacks  on  me  from  that  quarter.  The  letter  will  not  be  de- 
nied; but  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  should,  I stand  ready 
by  highly  respectable  authority,  to  maintain  its  authenticity. 

You  well  know  the  disinterested,  open,  and  fearless  courst 
which  myself  and  my  friends  were  pursuing  at  this  very  period 
and  the  weight  of  enmity  which  it  drew  down  upon  us  from  your 
opponents.  Little  did  I then  suspect  that  these  secret  machina- 
tions were  carrying  on  against  me  at  Nashville,  or  that  such  pro- 
positions could  be  ventured  to  be  made  to  you,  or,  if  ventured, 
without  being  instantly  disclosed  to  me.  Of  this,  however,  1 
complain  not,  nor  do  I intend  to  recriminate;  but  I must  repeat 
the  expression  of  my  surprise,  that  you  should  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  you  knew,  from  such  decisive  proof,  to  be  actuated 
by  the  most  inveterate  hostility  towards  me,  for  information  of 
my  course  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet.  It  affords  to  my  mind  con- 
clusive proof  that  you  had  permitted  your  feelings  to  be  alienated 
by  the  artful  movements  of  those  who  have  made  you  the  victim 
of  their  intrigue,  long  before  the  commencement  of  this  corres 
pondence. 

Instead  of  furnishing  me  with  theinformatlon'which  I claimed 
in  order  to  a full  understanding  of  this  extraordinary  affair,  and 
which  you  could  not  justly  withhold,  y ou  kindly  undertake  to 
excuse  the  individual  to  whom  you  supposed  some  allusion  of 
mine  to  be  made.  I know  not  to  whom  you  refer.  I made  no 
allusion  to  any  one  particular  individual.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
you  must  excuse  ipe  if,  on  subjects  which  concern  me,  I should 
prefer  my’ judgment  to  yours,  and,  of  course,  if  I should  not  be 
satisfied  with  your  opinion,  as  a substitute  for  the  facts  by  which 
I might  be  able  to  form  my  own. 

After  I had  so  fully  demonstrated  the  candor  and  sincerity 
with  which  I have  acted  throughout  this  affair,  I did  not  suppose 
that  you  would  reiterate  your  former  charges;  but  having  done 
so,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  repeat,  in  the  most  positive  m.anner, 
the  contradiction.  I never  for  a moment  disguised  my  sentiment 
on  this  or  any  other  political  subject.  AVhy  should  I in  this  in- 
stance? I had  violated  no  duty— no  rule  of  honor,  nor  obligation 
of  friendship.  I did  your  motives  full  justice  in  every  stage  of 
the  cabinet  deliberation,  and,  after  a full  investigation,  I entirely 
approved  and  heartily  supported  the  final  decision.  In  this 
course  I was  guided,  it  is  true,  not  by  feelings  of  friendship,  but 
solely  by  a sense  of  duty.  When  our  country  is  concerned,  ther 
ought  to  be  room  neither  for  friendship  nor  enmity. 

Yoti  conclude  your  letter  by  saying  that  you  understand  the 
matter  now,  that  you  feel  no  interest  m this  altercation,  and  that 
you  would  leave  me  and  Mr  Crawford,  and  all  concerned,  to 
settle  this  affair  in  our  own  way,  and  that  you  now  close  the  cor- 
respondence for  ever. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  object  to  the  maqner  you  may  choose 
close  the  correspondence  on  your  part.  On  tny  part,  I have  no 
desire  to  piolong  it.  The  spectaclv  ot  the  first  and  second  offi 
cers  of  this  great  republic  engaged  in  a correspondence  of  this 
nature,  has  no  attraction  for  me  at  any  time,  and  is  very  far 
from  being  agreeable  at  this  critical  juncture  of  our  aft’airs.  My 
consolation  is,  that  it  was  not  of  my  seeking;  and,  as  I am  not 
responsible  for  its  commencement,  I feel  no  disposition  to  incur 
any  responsibility  for  its  continuance.  Forced  into  it,,  to  repel 
unjust  and  base  imputations  upon  my  character,  I could  not  re 
tire  in  honor  while  they  ttonlinued  to  be  reiierated. 

Having  now  fully  vindicated  my  conduct.,  I will  conclude  the 
correspondence  also,  with  a single  remark,  that  I too  well  know 
what  is  due  to  my  rights  and  self-respect,  in  this  unpleasant  af- 
fair, to  permit  myself  to  be  diverted  into  an  altercation  with  Mr. 
Crawford,  or  any  other  individual,  whom  you  may  choose  to  con- 
sider as  concerned  in  this  affair.*  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

President  Jackson- 


APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  the  private  correspondenee  between  Mr.  Monroe 
and  gen.  Jackson,  on  the  Seminole  affair,  referred  to  m the  letter 
of  the  29th  May. 

A. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  general  Jackson. 

Washington,  July  19, 1818. 

Dear  Sir, — T received,  lately’,  your  letter  of  June  2d,  by  Mr. 
Hambly,  at  my  farm  in  Loqdoun,  to  which  I had  retired  to  await 
your  report,  and  the  return  of  y our  commissioners  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I shall  express  myself  with  the 
freedom  and  candor  which  I have  invariably  used  in  my  com- 
munications with  you.  I shall  withhold  nothing  in  regard  to 
your  attack  of  the  Spanish  posts,  and  occupancy  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Pensacola,  which  you  ought  to  know,  it  being  an  oc- 
currence of  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  nature,  and  which, 
without  a circumspect  and  cautious  policy,  looking  to  all  the 
objects  which  claim  attention,  may  produce  the  most  serious  and 
unfavorable  consequences.  It  is  by  a knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
the  danger  to  which  this  measure  is  exposed  may  be  avoided,  and 
all  the  good  M'hich  you  have  contemplated  by  it,  as  I trust,  be 
fully  realised. 

In  calling  you  into  active  service  against  the  Seminoles,  and 
communicating  to  you  the  orders  which  had  been  given  just  be- 
fore to  gen.  Gaines,  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  government 
were  fully  disclosed  in  respect  to  the  operations  in  Florida.  In 
transcending  the  limit  prescribed  by  those  orders,  you  acted  on 
our  own  responsibility,  on  facts  and  circumstances  which  were 
unknown  to  the  government  when  the  orders  were  given,  many 
of  which,  indeed,  occurred  afterwards,  and  which  you  thought 
imposed  on  you  the  measure,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  essential  to 
the  honor  and  interests  of  your  country. 

The  United  States  stand  justified  in  ordering  their  troops  into 
Florida  in  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  They  have  this  right  by  the 
aw  of  nations,  if  the  Seminoles  were  inhabitants  of  another  coun- 
try’, and  had  entered  Florida  to  elude  our  pursuit.  Being  inhabi- 
tants ot  Florida,  with  a species  of  sovereignty  over  that  jiart  of 
the  territory,  and  a right  to  the  soil,  our  right  to  give  such  an 


• Mr.  Crawford  attempted  to  open  a correspondence  with  me 
on  this  subject.  I returned  his  letter,  declining  all  correspon- 
dence with  him,  except  through  Gen.  Jackson.  See  Appendix  Q. 
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order  is  the  more  complete  and  unquestionable.  It  is  not  an  act 
of  hostility  to  Spain-  It  is  the  less  so,  because  her  government 
is  bound  by  treaty  to  restrain  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  the 
Indians  there  from  committing  hostilities  against  the  United 
States. 

But  an  order  by  the  government  to  attack  a Spanish  posf 
would  assume  another  character.  It  would  authorize  war,  to 
which,  by  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  the  executive  is  in- 
competent. Congress  alone  possess  the  power.  I am  aw-are  that 
cases  may  occur,  where  the  commanding  general,  acting  on  his 
own  responsibility,  may'  with  safety  pass  tins  limit,  and  with  es- 
sential advantage  to  his  country.  The  officers  and  troojis  of 
the  neutral  power  forget  the  obligations  incident  to  their  neutral 
character;  they  stimulated  the  enemy  to  make  wav;  they  fur- 
nished them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  carry  it  on; 
they  take  an  active  part  in  other  respects  in  their  favor;  they 
affoi-d  them  an  asylum  on  their  retreat.  The  general  obtaining 
victory  pursues  them  to  this  post,  the  gates  of  which  are  shut 
against  him;  he  attacks  and  carries  it,  and  rests  on  those  acts  for 
his  justification.  The  affair  is  then  brought  before  his  govern- 
ment by  the  power  whose  post  has  been  thus  attacked  and  car- 
ried. If  the  government  whose  officer  made  the  attack  had 
given  an  order  for  it,  the  officer  would  have  no  merit  in  it. 
He  exercised  no  discretion,  nor  did  he  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. The  merit  of  the  service,  if  there  be  any  in  it,  would  not 
be  his.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  this  occurrence  rests,  as  to 
his  part.  I will  now  look  to  the  future. 

The  foreign  government  demands— was  this  your  act?  or  did 
you  authorize  it?  I did  not:  it  was  the  act  of  the  general.  He 
performed  it  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient  himsejf,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility.  I demand,  then,  the  surrender  of  the  posts, 
and  his  punishment.  ’’I'lie  evidence  justifying  the  conduct  of  the 
American  general,  and  proving  the  misconduct  of  those  officers, 
will  be  embodied,  to  be  laid  before  the  sovereign,  as  the  ground 
on  which  their  punishment  will  be  expected 

If  the  executive  refused  to  evacuate  the  posts,  especially  Pen- 
sacola, it  would  amount  to  a declaration  of  war,  to  which  it  is 
incompetent.  It  would  be  accused  with  usurping  the  authority 
of  congress,  and  giving  a deep  and  fatal  wound  to  the  constitu- 
tion. By  chargihg  the  ofience  on  the  officers  of  Spain,  we  take 
the  ground  which  you  have  presented,  and  we  look  to  you  to 
support  it.  You  must  aid  in  procuring  the  documents  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  'i'hose  which  you  sent  by  Mr.  IJanihly  were 
prepared  in  too  much  haste,  and  do  not,  I am  satisfied,  do  justice 
13  the  cause.  This  must  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

Should  we  hold  the  posts,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  all  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  it.  It  is  not  imj>robable  that 
war  would  immediately  follow’.  Spain  would  he  stimulated  to 
declare  it;  and,  once  declared,  the  ad\enturers  of  Britain  and 
other  countries  would,  under  tlie  S()anish  Hag,  privateer  on  our 
commerce.  The  immense  revenue  w hich  we  now  receive  w'oiild 
he  much  diminished,  as  would  be  the  j)ro(itsof  our  valuable  pro- 
ductions. The  war  Would  probably  sooit  become  general;  and 
we  do  not  foresee  that  we  should  have  a single  j)Ower  in  Europe 
on  our  side.  Mhy  risk  these  consequences?  'I'he  events  W'hich 
have  occurred,  in  both  the  Floridas,  show’ the  incompetency  of 
Spain  to  maintain  her  authority;  and  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutions in  South  America  will  require  all  her  forces  there.  '1  here 
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i«  much  reason  to  presume,  tliat  tliis  act  will  furnish  a stronj?  iii- 
ilucement  to  Spain  to  cede  the  territory,  provided  we  do  not 
wound  too  deeply  her  pride  by  holdin;^  it.  If  we  hold  the  posts, 
her  government  cannot  treat  with  honor,  w hich,  by  withdrawing 
the  troops,  we  aftbrd  her  an  opportunity  to  do.  The  manner  in 
which  we  propose  to  act,  will  exculpate  you  from  censure,  and 
iiromises  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  you  contemplated 
from  the  measure,  and  jmssibly  very  soon.  From  a dilferent 
course  no  advantage  would  be  likely  to  result,  and  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  extensive  and  serious  injuries. 

1 shall  communicate  to  you,  in  the  contidence  in  which  I write 
this  letter,  a copy  of  the  answer  w Inch  will  be  given  to  the  Spa- 
nish  minister,  that  you  may  see  distinctly  the  ground  on  which 
we  rest,  ill  the  expectation  that  you  w ill  give  it  all  the  supiiort 
in  your  power.  The  answer  will  be  drawn  on  a view',  and  witli 
attention  to  the  general  interests  of  our  country,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  otlier  powers. 

A charge,  no  iloubt,  w ill  be  made  of  a breach  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion; and,  to  such  a charge,  the  public  feeling  will  be  alive.  It 
will  be  said  that  you  have  taken  all  the  power  into  your  own 
hands,  not  from  the  executive  alone,  but  likewise  from  congress. 
The  distinction  w hich  I have  made  above,  betvveen  theact  of  the 
government,  refutes  that  charge-  This  act,  as  to  the  general, 
will  be  right,  if  the  facts  on  w liicli  he  rests  made  it  a measure  of 
necessitv,  and  they  be  well  proved.  There  is  no  war,  or  breach 
of  the  constitution,  unless  the  government  should  refuse  to  give 
up  the  posts;  in  which  event,  should  Spain  embargo  our  vessels, 
and  war  follow',  the  charge  of  such  breach  would  belaid  against 
the  government  with  great  force.  1 he  last  imputation  to  which 
1 would  consent  justly  to  expose  myself,  is  that  of  infringing  a 
constitution,  to  the  support  of  which,  on  pure  principles,  my' 
IKiblic  life  has  been  devoted.  In  this  sentiment,  I am  satisfied, 
you  lully  concur. 

Your  letters  to  the  dapartmcnt  w'ere  written  in  haste,  under 
the  pressure  of  fatigue  and  infirmity,  in  a sjiirit  of  conscious  rec- 
titude; and,  in  consequence,  with  less  attention  to  some  parts  of 
their  contents  than  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on 
them.  The  passage  to  which  I particularly  allude,  from  memo- 
ry, for  I have  not  the  letter  before  me,  is  that  in  which  you  speak 
of  incompetency  of  an  imaginary  boundary  to  protect  us  against 
the  enemy,  being  the  ground  on  which  y'oii  bottom  all  your  mea- 
sures. This  is  liable  to  the  imputation, tl.atyou  took  the  Spanish 
posts  for  that  reason,  as  a measure  of  expedience,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers.  The  effect  of 
this  and  such  passages,  besides  other  objections  to  them,  would 
l>e  to  invalidate  the  ground  on  which  yon  stand,  ami  furnish 
weapons  to  adversaries  who  would  be  glad  to  seize  them.  If  you 
think  proper  to  authorize  the  secretary,  or  myself,  to  correct 
those  passages,  it  will  be  done  with  care;  though,  slioiikl  you  have 
copies,  as  I presume  you  have,  you  had  better  do  it  yourself. 

The  policy  of  liurope  respecting  South  America  is  not  yet 
settled.  A eongivss  of  the  allied  powers  is  to  be  held  this  year, 
(Vovember  is  spoken  of,)  to  decide  that  question.  Kngland  pro- 
jioses  to  restore  the  colonies  to  Spain  with  free  trade  and  colonial 
governments.  Russia  is  less  favorable,  as  are  all  the  others.  We 
have  a Russian  document,  w ritten  hy  order  of  the  emjieror,  as 
the  basis  of  instructions  to  his  ministers  at  tlie  several  courts, 
speaking  of  the  British  proposition  favor  ibly,  but  stating  tiiat  it 
must  he  considered  ami  decidetl  on  hy  ilie  allies,  and  tlie  result 
published,  to  produce  a moral  eflect  on  the  colonies,  on  the  failure 
of  which,  force  is  spoken  of.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  I’ortugal  is  mtule  a preliminary.  We  partake 
in  no  councils  w hose  object  is  not  their  complete  independence. 
Intimations  have  been  given  ns  that  Spain  is  not  unw  illing,  and 
is  even  preparing  lor  war  wish  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  general,  and  uniting  Europe  against  us  and  her  colo- 
nies, oil  the  principle  that  she  lias  no  hope  of  saving  them.  Her 
pertinacious  refusal  to  cede  the  Floridas  to  us  heretofore,  tlunigh 
evidently  her  interest  to  do  it,  gives  some  coloring  to  the  sugges- 
tions. If  we  engage  in  a w ar,  it  is  of  the  greatest  imiiortance 
lliat  our  people  he  united,  and,  with  that  view’,  that  Spain  com- 
mence it;  and,  above  all.  thtii  the  government  he  free  from  the 
charge  of  committing  a breach  of  the  constitution. 

I liojie  that  )ou  have  recovered  your  health.  You  see  that  the 
st.ate  of  the  world  is  unsettled,  and  that  any  future  movement  is 
likely  to  be  directed  against  us.  There  may  be  very  important 
occasions  for  jour  sert  ices,  wliicli  will  be  relied  on.  You  must 
have  tlie  object  in  view,  and  be  preiiared  to  render  tliem. 

B. 

Gen.  Andtexv  J ickson  to  Mr.  Mowoe. 

]da.shvHlc,  Aui-ust 

ot>,— Your  letter  of  the  39ih  July.  a]>i)i  izing  me  of  the  course 
to  lie  pursued  in  relation  to  the  Floridas,  lias  been  received.  In 
a future  comiiiunicaiion,  it  is  my  iuteniioii  tu  submit  my  view's 
of  all  the  questions  spriiigiiig  from  llie  stihject,  witli  the  fulness 
and  candor  w hich  the  inipoi  taiice  of  (he  topic,  and  the  part  I 
have  acted  in  it,  demand.  At  pieseiil,  I will  confine  myself  to 
the  consideration  ofa  imrt  of  your  letter,  whieh  has  a particular 
bearing  on  myseif,  and  w hieli  seems  to  htive  originated  in  a mis- 
coiict  ption  ot  the  import  of  the  onler  under  wiiidi  I liave  eoin- 
mtiiced  the  Semiimh-  camimigii.  In  nmking  this  examinatioii, 
1 Will  make  iiseoi  all  ihe  Ireedom  which  is  courted  hy  tour  li  t- 
ler,  and  w Inch  I deem  necessary  to  atfiml  you  a clear  view  of  the 
construciion  wliicIi  was  given  to  the  order,  and  the  motives  under 
wuicli  1 proceed!  d to  execute  its  intentions. 

It  IS  stated  111  the  second  uaiagrapli  of  your  letter,  that  I f/wj- 

s/>onili/t!f  ^ 

lo  these  two  points  I mean  at  present  to  confine  myself.  Eut. 
Dclore  entering  on  a proof  of  their  applicability  to  niy  acts  in 


Florida,  allow'  me  fairly  to  state,  that  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility will  never  be  shrunk  Irom  when  the  public  can  thereby 
be  promoted.  I have  passed  tliroiigli  difficulties  and  exijosures 
lor  tlie  honor  and  benefit  of  my  country;  and  whenever  still,  fot- 
this  purpose,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  assume  a further  lia- 
bility, no  scruple  will  be  urged  or  felt.  Bi.t  when  it  shall  be 
required  of  me  to  do  so,  and  the  result  be  danger  and  injury  to 
that  countiy,  the  inducement  will  be  lost,  and  my  consent  will 
be  wanting. 

Tliis  principle  is  held  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  an  order, 
generally,  to  perform  a certain  service,  or  effect  a certain  object, 
without  any  specification  of  tlie  means  to  be  adopted,  or  limits 
to  govern  the  executive  officer,  leaves  an  entire  discreiwi  -with 
the  officer  as  to  the  choice  and  application  of  means,  but  pre- 
serves the  resiioiisibility  for  his  acts  on  the  authority  from  wliicl'i 
tlie  order  emanated.  Under  such  an  order  all  the  acts  of  tlie  in- 
lerior  are  acts  of  the  sujierior;  and  in  no  way  can  the  subordinate 
officer  be  impeached  for  bis  measures,  except  on  the  score  of  de- 
ficiency in  judgment  and  skill.  It  is  also  a grammatical  truth, 
that  the  limits  of  such  an  order  cannot  be  transcended  without 
an  entire  desertion  of  the  objects  it  contemplated;  for  as  long  as 
the  main  legitimate  design  is  kept  in  view,  the  imlicy  of  tlie 


measures  adopted  to  accomplish  it  is  alone  to  be  considered.  If' 
these  be  adopted  as  tlie  proper  rules  ot  construction,  and  we  »p-- 
ply  them  to  my  order  of  December  26,  1817,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen,  that,  both  in  description  and  operative  principle,  they  em- 
brace that  order  exactly.  The  requisitions  of  the  order  are  for 
the  commanding  general  to  assume  the  immediate  command  at- 
fort  Scott,  to  concentrate  all  the  contiguous  and  diposable  force 
of  the  division  on  that  quarter,  to  call  on  the  executives  of  aii- 
jaceiit  statc.s  for  an  auxiliary  militia  force,  and  concludes  w(th 
this  comprehensive  command;  “With  tliis  view  yon  may  be  pte- 
pared  to  concentrate  your  forces,  and  adopt  tlie  necessary  mea- 
sures to  terminate  a conflict,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  desire  of 
the  president,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  avoid,  but  which  js. 
now  made  necessary  by  their  settled  hostility.” 

In  no  part  of  this  document  is  there  a reference  to  any  previous 
order,  either  to  myself  or  another  officci’,with  a view  to  point  to- 
me the  measures  thought  advisable,  or  the  limits  of  my  power  i» 
choosing  and  effecting  them.  It  states  that  Gen.  Gaines  lias 
been  ordered  to  Amelia  island,  and  then  proceeds  to  inform  me 
that  “subsequent  orders  have  been  given  to  general  Gaines,  (ol? 
which  copies  will  be  furnished  you,)  that  you  w'oiild  be  directedT 
to  take  the  command,  and  directing  him  lo  reassume,  should  he 
deem  the  public  interest  to  require  it,  the  command  at  fort  Scott, 
until  you  should  arrive  there.”  Lastly,  it  mentions  that  “he  w'as 
instructed  to  penetrate  the  Seminole  towns  through  the  Floridas, 
provided  the  strength  of  his  comnianil  at  Amelia  would  justifj'  his 
engaging  in  offensive  operations.”  The  principle  determining 
[ the  w'eigbt  of  references,  in  subsequent  orders,  to  instructioii.s 
previously  given,  is  well  settled.  Such  references  are  usually 
made  with  one  of  these  tw'o  intentions — either  the  order  is  given 
to  a second  officer,  to  effect  a certain  pui-jiose  which  was  intend- 
ed lo  be  effected  by  another  officer,  and  tlie  instructions  of  the 
first  are  referred  to  as  the  guide  of  the  second;  or  the  onler  con- 
tains and  is  designed  for  an  extension  of  authority,  and  only  re- 
(ei-s  to  anterior  commiinieaiions  to  give  a lull  view  of  what  has 
been  previously  attempted  and  performed.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
ahvays  necessary  to  connect  the  different  orders  by  a specific 
provision,  that  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mand; and  thus  the  several  requisitions  and  instructions  areanial- 
gamated,  and  the  limits  of  the  agent  plainly  and  securely  esta- 
blished. In  (he  second,  no  such  provision  is  necessary;  for  an 
entire  discretion  in  the  choice  and  use  of  means  being  previouslv* 
vested,  the  reference,  if  there  he  any,  is  oiilv  descriiuive  of  tliil 
powers  antecedently  given,  ami  the  results  of  measures  attem  i.ted 
under  such  specifical  limitation.  But  admitting,  that  in  mv 
order  of  December  26,  1S17,  there  is  such  a reference  as  I con- 
templated in  the  first  ease,  allow  me  to  examine  its  character 
and  amount.  It  is  stated  that  “orders  liave  been  given  to  general 
Games,  (copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  you,)”  but  without 
affirming  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  binding  on  me,  or  in 
any  Way  connected  witli  the  comprehensive  command  that  I 
should  terminate  the  Seminole  conllict.  On  the  contrary  so  far 
are  tliey  from  lieing  designated  as  my  guide  and  limits  in  entering 
Honda,  that  in  stating  their  substance  in  the  ensuing  sentence, 
no  allusion  w liatever  is  made  either  to  mca7is  or  limitation. 

.1  propriety  that  I have  transcended 

the  limits  ot  my  orders,  or  acted  on  mu  oroni-esponsihilitj/^  Mv 
orderwasas  comprehensive  as  it  could' be,  and  contained  neilliw 
the  mmnte  original  instructions,  or  a reference  to  otliers  iire- 
viously  given,  to  guide  and  govern  me.  The  fullest  di.scretioii 
'''m  7.1  ‘ s^'lfciioii  ami  application  of  means  to/ 

.■fleet  the  .specifical  legitimate  ohjects  of  the  campaign;  and  Coil 
the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion,  on  principles  of  policy,  am  E 
alone  responsible.  Bntal!ow  me  to  repeat,  that  responsibility  i,^ 
not  feaied  hy  me,  if  the  general  good  requires  its  assumption. 

1 never  have  shrunk  from  it,  and  never  will;  hut  tigainst  its  i/h- 
posiuoii  oil  me,  contrary  to  principle,  and  without  the  prosp-fct 
of  any  politic  result,  I must  contend  with  all  the  feelings  of  a 
soltner  and  a citizen.  Being  advised  that  von  are  at  vour  ct/iin- 
try  seat  m Loudoun,  where  I expect  this  will  reach  you,  1 eii.floso 
joii  acoiiyol  the  order  to  me  of  the  26th  Decemher,  ] 8 17,i  and 
copies  of  the  orders  of  general  Gaines  therein  referred  to;  iVom 
a perusal  ol  wliicIi  you  will  perceive  that  tiie  order  to  me  has  no 
ruteivnce  to  those  pi’ohibitory  orders  to  genenil  Gaines  that  x'ou 
have  referred  lo. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  aid  the  government  In  [irocUring 
any  tostimony  that  maj'  be  necessary  to  prove  the  liosiiUtvof 
the  officers  of  Spain  to  the  United  States.  I had  supposed  tliat 
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the  evidence  furnished  had  established  that  fact— that  the  officers 
of  Spain  had  identified  themselves  with  our  enemy,  and  that  St. 
Mark’s  and  Pensacola  were  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Indians,  although  the  governor  of  Pensacola  at  least  had  force 
sufficient  to  have  controlled  the  Indians,  had  he  chosen  to  have  used 
it  in  that  waj'.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary 
evidence  of  the  hostile  acts  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  I des- 
patched captain  Young,  topographical  engineer,  and  as  soon  as 
obtained  will  be  furnished  you.  I trust,  on  a view  of  all  my 
communications,  (coj)ies  ofwhieli  have  been  forwarded  by  capt. 
Gadsden,)  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  bear  the  construction 
you  have  given  them.  They  were  written  under  bad  health, 
great  fatigue,  and  in  haste.  My  bad  health  continues:  I labor 
under  great  bodily  debility. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  and  am, 
respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

James  MonroC)  P resilient  U.  S. 

C. 

James  Moni'oe  to  gen.  Andreiv  Jackson. 

Washington,  Octobei’  20,  1818. 

Dear  Sir,— I received -your  letter  of  the  19th  of  August,  while 
I was  at  home,  on  my  farm  in  Albemarle;  and  there  appearing 
to  be  no  necessity  for  giving  it  an  immediate  answer,  I delayed  it 
until  my  retur/i  here. 

I was  sorry  to  find  that  you  understood  your  instructions  rela- 
tive to  operations  in  Florida  differently  from  what  we  intended. 
I was  satisfied,  however,  that  you  had  good  reason  for  jourcon- 
dact,  and  have  acted  in  all  things  on  that  principle.  By  suppos- 
ing that  you  understood  them  as  we  did,  I concluded  that  you 
proceeded  on  your  own  responsibility  alone,  in  which,  knowing 
t'le  purity  of  your  motives,  I have  done  all  that  I could  to  justify 
tlie  measure.  I well  knew,  also,  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  that  quarter,  not  of  recent  date  only. 

Finding  that  you  had  a different  view  of  your  power,  it  re- 
mains only  to  do  justice  to  you  on  that  ground.  Nothing  ;an  be 
further  from  my  intention  than  to  expose  you  to  a responsibility 
in  any  sense,  which  you  did  not  contemplate. 

The  best  course  to  be  pursued,  seems  to  me,  to  be  for  you  to 
write  a letter  to  the  department,  in  which  you  will  state,  that, 
having  reason  to  thiidv  that  a difference  of  opinion  existed  be- 
tween you  and  the  executive,  relative  to  the  extent  of  your  pow- 
ers, you  thought  it  due  to  yourself  to  state  your  view  of  them, 
and  on  which  you  acted.  '1  his  will  be  answered,  so  as  to  ex- 
plain ours,  in  a friendly  manner  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has  very 
just  and  liberal  sentiments  on  the  subject.  This  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a call  for  papers  by  congress,  or  may  be. 
'1  bus  we  shall  at  all  stand  on  the  ground  of  honor,  each  doing 
justice  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ground  on  which  we  wish  to 
place  each  other. 

I hope  that  your  health  is  improved,  and  Mrs.  Monroe  unites 
in  her  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard,  I am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Major  gen.  A.  Jackson,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

D. 

Extract  from  general  Jackson's  letter  of  November  15,  I8l8, 
Mr.  Monroe. 

Dear  Sir,— On  my  return  from  the  Chickasaw  treaty,  I found 
it  necessary  to  pass  by  Milton’s  Bluff,  where  I had  established 
some  hands  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  hearing  it  had  been  laid  out 
for  a town  and  the  lots  sold,  to  have  as  much  of  my  crop  preserved 
as  existing  circumstances  would  permit.  From  thence  I took 
Huntsville  in  my  route,  and  did  not  reach  the  Hermitage  until 
the  12th  instant^  and  on  the  13th  received  your  letter  of  the  20th 
ult.;  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  which,  I have  concluded  that 
you  have  not  yet  seen  my  despatches  from  Fort  Gadsden,  of  the 
5th  of  May  last,  which  it  is  re])orted  reached  the  department  of 
war  by  due  course  of  mail, and  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
clerks  was  thrown  aside  as  a bundle  of  revolutionary  and  pen- 
sion claims.  This  I sincerely  regret,  as  it  would  have  brought 
to  your  view  the  light  in  which  I viewed  my  orders.  The  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  that  despatch  is  in  the  following  words: 

“I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
in  punu'  7ice  cf  your  instructions,  under  a firm  conviction  that 
they  alone  are  calculated  to  ensure  peace  and  security  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  Georgia.” 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  you  assume  the  ground  that  I 
transceiul  my  i>ower,  the  letter  referred  to  above  will,  at  once, 
unfold  to  your  mind  the  view  I had  taken  of  them,  and  make 
manifest  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists.  Indeed  there  are 
no  data  at  present  upon  which  such  a letter  as  you  wish  written 
to  the  secretary  of  war  can  be  bottomed.  I have  no  ground  that 
a difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  government  aiul  my- 
self,  relative  to  the  powers  given  me  in  my  orders,  unless  I ad- 
vert either  to  your  private  and  confidential  letters, or  the  public 
prints,  neither  of  which  can  be  made  the  basis-of  an  official  com- 
aiuiiication  to  the  secretary  of  war.  Had  I ever,  or  were  I now 
to  receive  an  official  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  explanatory 
of  the  light  in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  government  that  my 
oiders  should  be  viewed,  I would  with  pleasure  give  my  uiuler- 
stiitding  of  them.” 

E. 

General  Jackson  to  James  Monroe. 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  December  7,  1818. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  just  received  your  message  to  both  houses  Of 
congress,  forwarded  by  you,  and  have  read  it  " ith  great  attention 


and  satisfaction.  The  Florida  question  being  now  fairly  before 
congress,  I hope  that  body  will  take  measures  to  secure  our 
southern  frontier  from  a repetition  of  massacre  and  murder. 

From  the  report  of  col.  King,  received  and  forwarded  to  the 
department  of  war,  you  will  discover  that  the  Indians  had  con- 
centrated their  forces  on  the  Choctaw  Hotchy,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  affair  between  them  and  captain  Boyles,  which  col.  King 
reports. 

The  collection  of  the  Indians  is  said  to  have  taken  jilaee  at  this 
point  on  their  heat  ing  that  Pensacola  was  to  be  restored  to  Spain, 
and  that  the  Indians  have  declared  they  will  never  submit  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  be  the  fact,  and  as  to  myself  I have  no 
doubt,  as  soon  as  Spain  is  in  possession  of  Pensacola,  we  maj'  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  a renewal  of  all  the  horrid  scenes  of  massacre  on 
our  frontier  that  existed  before  the  campaign,  unless  captain 
Boyles,  on  his  second  visit,  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  destroy 
this  operation,  which  you  may  rely  springs  from  foreign  excite- 
ment. 

Col.  Sherburne,  Chickasaw  agent,  requested  me  to  name  to 
you,  that  he  was  wearied  with  his  situation,  of  which  I have  no 
doubt:  his  age  and  fbrnter  habits  of  life  but  little  calculated  him 
for  happiness  amidst  a savage  nation.  But  being  dependent  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  sister  on  the  perquisites  of  his  office, 
he  cannot  resign;  but  it  would  be  a great  accommodation  to  him 
to  be  transferred  to  Newport,  should  a vacancy  in  any  office  oc- 
cur that  he  was  competent  to  fill.  I have  no  doubt  but  he  is  an 
amiable  old  man;  and  from  his  levolutionary  services,  I sincere- 
ly feel  for  him.  He  is  unacquainted  with  Indians,  and  all  busi- 
ness that  relates  to  them;  but  at  the  treaty,  as  soon  as  he  did  un- 
derstand our  wishes  and  that  of  the  government,  he  aided  us 
with  all  his  might.  The  colonel  never  can  be  happy  amidst  the 
Indians.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
colonel  was  comfortably  seated  in  an  office  in  Newport,  where  he 
could  spend  his  declining  years  in  peace  and  happiness  with  his 
own  countrymen  and  friends. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

James  Monroe,  president  of  the  United  States. 


F. 

Mr.  Mont  oe  to  general  Jackson. 

Washington,  December  21, 1830. 

Dear  Sir, — I received  your  letter  of  November  13  some  time 
past,  and  should  have  answered  it  sooner  but  for  the  great  pres 
sure  of  business  on  me,  proceeding  from  duties  connected  with 
the  measures  of  Congress. 

The  step  suggested  in  mine  to  you  of  October  20  will,  I am  in  - 
dined  to  believe,  be  unnecessary.  My  sole  object  in  it  w'as  to 
enable  you  to  place  your  view  of  the  authority  under  W’hich  you 
acted  in  Florida  on  the  strongest  ground  possible,  so  as  to  do 
complete  justice  to  yourself.  I was  persuaded  that  you  had  not 
done  yourself  justice  in  that  respect,  in  jour  correspondence  with 
the  department,  and  thought  that  it  w'ould  be  better  that  the  ex- 
planation should  commence  w ith  you,  than  be  invited  by  the  de- 
partment. It  appeared  to  me  that  that  w'ould  be  the  most  deli- 
cate course  in  regard  to  yourself.  There  is,  it  is  true,  nothing 
in  the  department  to  indicate  a difference  of  opinion  between  jou 
and  the  executive,  respecting  the  import  of  your  instructions, 
and  for  that  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  ex- 
pressed that  sentiment  without  implying  by  it  a censure  on  j-our 
conduct,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  our  dis- 
position or  intention. 

On  reviewing  j'our  communication  by  captain  Gadsden,  there 
were  three  objects  pre-eminenllj"  in  view;  the  first,  to  preserve 
the  constitution  from  injuiy;  the  second,  to  deprive  Spain  and 
the  allied  powers  of  any  just  cause  of  war;  and  the  third,  to  im- 
prove the  occurrence  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  honor  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In  every  step  which  I have 
since  taken,  I have  pursued  those  objects  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
and  according  to  my  best  judgment.  In  what  concerns  j ou  per- 
sonally, I have  omitted  nothing  in  my  power  to  do  j ou  justice, 
nor  shall  I in  the  sequel. 

The  decision  in  the  three  great  points  above  stated,  respreting 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  administration,  was  unanimously 
concurred  in;  and  J have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
maintained  since,  in  every  particular,  by  all,  with  perfect  inte- 
grity. It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  a fetter  of  in- 
structions has  been  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  our  minis- 
ter at  Madrid,  in  reply  to  a letter  of  Mr.  Pizzaro,  which  has  been 
published,  in  which  all  the  proceedings  in  Flor  da,  and  in  regaixl 
to  it,  have  been  freely  reviewed,  and  placed  in  a light  which 
w'ill,  I think,  be  satisfactory  to  all.  This  letter  w'ill  be  reported 
to  congress  in  a few  daj’s,  and  published  of  course. 

On  one  circumstance  it  seems  proper  that  I should  now  give 
J OU  an  explanation.  Your  letter  of  January  6 was  received  w hile 
I was  seriously  indisposed.  Observing  that  it  was  from  you,  I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  read,  after  reading  one  or  two  lines, 
only,  myself.  The  order  to  you  to  take  the  command  in  that 
quarter  had  before  then  been  issued.  He  remarked,  after  perus- 
ing the  letter,  that  it  was  a confidential  one,  relating  to  Florida, 
which  I must  answer.  I asked  him  if  he  had  forwarded  to  yon 
the  oiders  of  gen.  Gaines  on  that  subject.  He  replied  that  he 
had.  Your  letter  to  me,  wiih  manny  others  from  friends,  was 
put  aside,  in  consequence  of  my  indisposition  and  the  great  pres- 
sure on  me  at  the  time,  and  never  recurred  to  until  alter  my  re- 
turn from  Loudoun,  on  the  receipt  of  yours  by  Mr.  Haml)ly,and 
then  on  the  suggesiiou  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
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G, 

George  McBuffieto  Mr.  Calhoun. 

IVashingt on.  May  X^th,  1830. 

Bear  Str,— In  answer  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  note 
of  this  morning,  I submit  the  following  statement.  1 very  dis- 
tinctly recollect  to  have  heard  Mr.  Crawford  (I  think  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1818)  in  conversation  with  Eldred  Simpkins,  esq.  relative 
to  the  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  \var,  and  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  cabinet,  touching  those  proceedings. 
Mr.  Crawford  spoke  without  any  kind  of  reserve  as  to  the  respec- 
tive parts  taken  by  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  while  the 
subject  was  under  deliberation.  He  slated  that  you  had  been  in 
favor  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  that  had  concurred  with 
you.  He  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  course 
pursued  bv  gen.  .lackson,  not  only  in  his  military  proceedings, 
but  in  prematurely  bringing  the  grounds  of  his  defence  before 
the  Country,  and  forestalling  public  opinion,  thus  anticipating 
the  administration.  On  this  point  he  remarked,  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  give  direction  to  public  opinion,  but  jier- 
mitted  a military  officer,  who  had  violated  his  orders,  to  antici- 
pate them,  they  had  no  business  to  be  at  Washington,  and  had 
belter  return  homo.  I also  remember  that  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, which  was  lying  on  the  sofa  where  Mr.  Crawford  was 
sitting,  contained  an  article  explanatory  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  administnuioii  had  proceeded  in  regard  to  gen.  Jack- 
son’s military  movements.  Mr,  Crawford  adverted  to  some  part 
of  the  article,  w hich  laid  dowm  a principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
if  I mistake  not,  which  went  to  show  that  a neutral  tenitory 
could  only  be  invaded  in  fresh  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  and  added, 
“Mr.  Adams  denies  all  that.”  He  represented  Mr.  Adams  as  go- 
ing much  further  in  justifying  gen.  Jackson  than  even  Mr.  IMon- 
roe,  stating  that  the  latter  was  induced  to  pass  over  the  conduct 
of  gen.  Jackson  without  public  consure,  notfrom  a belief  that  he 
liad  not  violated  his  orders  and  exceeded  Ins  power,  but  from  po- 
litical considerations  connected  with  our  relations  with  Spain. 

Your  obedient  servant,  GEO.  McDUFElE. 


James  Monroe  to  John  C-  Calhoun. 

Oak  mu.  May  19,  1830, 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th,  and  hasten 
to  answer  it.  I well  remember,  that,  when  I received  the  letter 
from  general  Jackson,  to  which  you  allude,  of  the  16th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1818, 1 w'as  sick  in  bed,  and  could  not  read  it.  You  were  either 
jiresent,  or  came  in  immediately  afterwards,  and  I handed  it  to 
you  for  perusal.  After  reading  it,  you  replaced  it,  with  a remark 
that  it  required  my  attention,  or  would  require  an  answer;  but 
without  any  notice  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Crawford  came  in  soon 
afterwards,  and  1 handed  it  also  to  him  for  perusal.  He  read  it, 
and  returned  it  in  like  manner,  without  makingany  comment  on 
its  contents,  further  than  that  it  related  to  the  Seminole  war,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  I never  showed  it  to  any  other  person, 
and  I am  not  certain  w hether  it  was  he  or  you  who  observed  that 
it  related  to  the  Seminole  war.  Having  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments respecting  that  war,  and  being  some  time  confined  by  in- 
disposition, the  letter  w'as  laid  aside  and  forgotten  by  me,  1 
never  read  it  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  w ur,  and  then  I did 
it  on  an  intimation  from  you  that  it  required  my  attention.  You 
ask  whether  that  letter  was  before  the  cabinet  in  the  deliberation 
on  the  despatches  received  from  the  general,  communicating  the 
result  of  that  war,  or  alluded  to  by  any  member  in  the  adminis- 
Iration.  My  impression  decidedly  is,  that  it  was  not  before  the 
cabinet,  nor  do  I recollect  or  think  that  it  was  alluded  to  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  subject.  Had  it  been,  I could  not,  I presume, 
have  forgotten  it.  I received  the  despatches  referred  to  here, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  before  I left  home  as  to  the  part  I 
ought  to  take  in  reference  to  its  management,  especially  if  I 
should  be  supported  in  the  opinion  formed  by  the  administration. 
That  support  was  afforded  it,  and  I pursued  the  course  which  my 
judgment  dictated,  with  a' view  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  my 
country,  and  the  honor  of  the  general  who  commanded. 

With  sincere  regard,  I am, dear  sir,  yours, 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun.  , 


H. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  honourable  Robert  S.  Garnett,  for- 
merly a member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  dated 
Tapfjahannock,  January  12, 1831. 

“iV/v  dear  sir,—i\.  very  extraordinary  letter  I have  seen  in  the 
Constitutional  Whig,  purporting  to  give  a correct  account  of  the 
part  which  the  several  members  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  took 
when  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  was  before  them,  has  induced 
me  to  offer  you  the  follow  ing  statement. 

“Soon  after  colonel  Taylor’s  election  to  the  senate,  and  arrival 
at  the  seat  of  government,  w'e  paid  a visit  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  col.  T.  desired  Mr.  M.'  to  give  him  some 
account  of  the  course  that  had  been  juirsued  tow'ards  gen.  Jackson 
in  regard  to  the  Seminole  war,  &c.  In  this  conversation,  Mr.  M. 
declared  that  there  had  been  no  division  in  his  cabinet,  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued  towards  the  general.  This  excit- 
ed my  astonishment,  because,  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, either  before  tlie  debate  commenced,  or  while  it  w'as  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Ci-awford  had  used  this  expression  to  me — ‘general  Jacli- 
soii  ought  to  be  condemned.’  I noted  this  expression  down  in  a 
journal  I kept,  and  subsequently  repeated  it  frequently.  Mr.  C. 
Beverly  told  me  tliat  fie  had  mentioned  it  to  general  Jackson, 
when  he  was  at  his  house  in  'I'ennessee,  and,  I think,  said  that 
the  general  expressed  much  surprise. 

^'Hon-J.  C.  Calhoun." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Garnett's  diary  for  the  February,  1819,  re- 
ferred to  above. 

“The  night  before  last,  colonel  I’aylor  proposed  we  should  go 
up  and  see  the  president,  as  Everett  said  he  frequently  com- 
plained of  our  not  going,  though  we  lived  so  near.  Newton 
would  not  go,  because  he  had  to  shave  and  put  on  a clean  shirt. 
We  found  him  in  the  drawing  room,  with  Hay,  Everett,  Moore, 
and  Findlay.  M.  and  F.fand  E.  soon  went  out,  and  so  did  Hay, 
who  was  going  to  secretary  Ihompsoii’s.  'I'he  president  then 
talked  very  freely  about  public  affairs— gave  us  an  account  of  the 

firoeeedings  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war, 
e stated  what  I have  frequently  heard  before,  that  the  whole 
cabinet  were  perfectly  agreed  that  he  should  not  censure  general 
Jackson.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  Mr.  Craw'ford,  out 
of  the  cabinet,  used  his  endeavor  to  have  Cobb’s  resolutions  pas- 
sed; and  I could  not  forbear  telling  the  president,  that,  in  con- 
veisation  with  me  about  Cobb’s  resolutions,  while  they  were 
pending,  Mr.  Crawford  said  Jackson  ought  to  be  censured.  He 
expressed  surprise,  and  seemed  to  look  regret.  He  says  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  are  still  in  harmony  among  themselves,  ap- 
parently. 

J. 

John  C.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

IVashington,  May  17,  1830. 

Dear  Sir,— It  has  become  important  to  me,  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  circumstanee,  to  ascertain  whether  gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to 
you  of  the  6th  January,  1818—1  mean  the  one  in  which  allusion  is 
made  to  Mr.  J Rhea— was  seen,  when  received,  by  any  one  ex- 
cept myself,  and,  if  it  was,  by  whom.  I will  thank  you  to  inform 
me  by  the  return  mail;  and,  also,  whether  the  letter  above  allud. 
ed  to  was  before  the  cabinet,  or  was  alluded  to  by  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, during  the  deliberation  on  the  Seminole  affair. 

With  sincere  regard,  1 am,  fkc.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

J- Monroe,  esq. 


L. 

John  C.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Wirt. 

Washingt07i,  May  lH,  1830. 

Dear  5/r,— Circumstances  which  I need  not  explain  render  it 
necessary  for  me,  in  self-defence,  to  call  on  you  for  a statement 
of  my  course  in  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  on  the  Seminole  war.  I wish  you  also  to  state,  whether  a 
private  letter  from  gen.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  such  as  disco- 
vered in  the  enclosed  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  was  before  the  cabinet  during  the  deliberation,  or 
whether  any  allusion  was  made  to  any  letter  of  that  description. 

With  sincere  regard,  I am,  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wii-t. 

M. 

Mr.  Wirt  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Washington,  May  28,  1830. 

Dear  Sir,— Yowv  letter  of  yesterday  relates  to  a meeting  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  summer  of  18 18,  relative  to  the  Seminole  war.  I 
should  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  proceedings  of 
any  cabinet  meeting  without  the  concurrence  of  the  president 
and  of  all  the  members  who  attended  it;  but  as  your  inquiry  re- 
lates to  your  own  course  only,  and  I can  speak  of  that  without 
involving  any  one  else,  I see  no  impropriety  in  doing  so  at  your 
request.  Among  other  ideas  thrown  out  for  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  cabinet  consultations,  I think  that, 
at  the  first  meeting,  you  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general;  but  I remember 
that  the  course  ultimately  adopted  had  your  hearty  concurrence; 
and  I remember  it  the  more  distinctly  because  you  mentioned  it 
repeatedly  to  me  afterwards,  as  a striking  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  president,  who  suggested  it.  Thus  much  I 
feel  myself  authorized  by  the  call  to  say  of  those  deliberations. 
The  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  extract  you  enclose,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  “extract  of  a letter  from  W.  H.  Crawford,  esq. 
to  John  Forsyth,  esq.,  dated  April  .30,  1830,”  have  no  place  in  my 
recollection.  The  letter  from  general  Jackson  to  ]>resident 
Monroe,  therein  mentioned,  is  entirely  new  to  me.  According 
to  the  description  of  the  letter,  given  of  it  in  the  extract,  it  is 
one  of  so  singular  a character,  that,  if  it  had  been  exhibited  at 
any  meeting  at  which  I was  present,  I think  that  I could  not 
have  forgotten  it.  The  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
twelve  years  ago.  I kejit  no  notes  in  w riling  of  any  of  those 
deliberations,  and  am  speaking  merely  from  memory.  But  still 
I think,  that  if  such  a letter  had  been  produced  and  read  in  my 
presence,  I should  have  retained  some  recollection  of  it;  where- 
as it  strikes  me,  in  the  description,  as  a thing  perfectly  new,  and 
of  which  I never  heard  before.  In  the  close  of  the  extract,  the 
writer  says:  ‘ After  that  letter  was  produced,  I should  have  op- 
posed the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  general,  who  had 
considered  the  silence  of  the  president  as  a tacit  consent”’  1 
have  no  recollection  that  punishment  had  been  jirojioseU'  by  any 
one,  unless  an  inquiry  into  the  official  conduct  of  the  general 
can  be  regarded  as  punishment.  It  strikes  me,  too,  that  if  that 
letter  had  been  produced,  and  Mr.  Crawford  had  placed  his  im- 
plied change  of  opinion  on  the  inference  of  acquiescence  which 
he  supposed  the  general  to  be  authorized  to  draw  from  the  pre- 
sident’s silence,  it  could  not  have  escaped  observation,  and  such 
a discussion  as  would  have  tended  to  have  fixed  the  occurrence 
onjny  memory,  that  the  general  had  not  asked  the  president  for 
an^acquicscence  to  be  inferred  from  silence,  but  for  a positive 
hmt  of  his  approbation  through  “some  eonfidential  member  of 
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congress,  say  Johnny  Ray.”  Upon  the  whole,  sir,  if  these  things 
did  really  occur  in  iny  presence,  I can  only  say  tliat  tliey  have 
left  not  tlie  slightest  trace  on  niy  memory. 

1 remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiM.  WIRT. 

Thehon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-Prenident  U.  S. 

N. 

Culnj  of  a letter  to  Mr.  /idann,  Wh  Janunry,  1831. 

lVashh]gton,  12th  Jan- 1831. 

Sir,— A short  time  before  the  last  adjournment  of  congress,  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  lilr.  Forsyth,  in  relation  to 
the  deliberation  of  the  cabinet  on  the  Seminole  question,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  and  became  the  subject 
of  a correspondence  between  him  and  myself.  In  the  coiuse  of 
that  correspondence,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  error  of  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, to  refer  to  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  I 
accordingly  addressed  notes  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Wirt,  from 
both  of  whom  I obtained  statements.  In  selecting  those  gentle- 
men, instead  of  youx-self  and  Mr.  Crovvninshield,  1 was  not  in  the 
least  degree  inliuenced  by  any  want  of  confidence  in  either  of 
you,  but  simply  by  feelings  of  delicacy  growing  out  of  political 
relations,  and  which  I trust  to  corresponding  feelings  on  your 
jiait  proi)erly  to  appreciate. 

I learn  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Crawford,  addressed  to  me  subse- 
quent to  the  close  of  my  correspondence  with  Gen.  Jackson, 
that  he  has  written  to  you,  and  obtained  your  answer  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers,  though  he  has  not  furnished  me  with 
a copy  of  his  letter  to  you,  nor  that  of  your  answer. 

This  step  on  his  part  has,  of  course,  removed  the  delicacy 
which  I at  first  felt,  and  which  then  prevented  me  from  address- 
ing you. 

The  part  I took  in  the  cabinet  deliberation  was  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  uninfluenced  by^  either  the  feelings  of  friendship 
or  enmity.  That  Gen.  Jackson  transcended  his  orders  in  taking 
St.  Mark’s  and  Pensacola,  I have  never  doubted,  then  or  since. 
In  my  opinion,  the  executive  neither  did  or  could  constitution- 
ally give  orders  to  take  either  of  those  places,  or  any  other  Spa- 
nish post.  Under  this  impression,  I was  decidedly  in  favor,  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  deliberation,  of  bringing  the  subject  before 
a court  of  inquiry,  but  finally  yielded  my  opinion  to  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  as  con- 
nected with  Spain,  w'hich  were  presented  by  you  and  Mr.  Mon- 
roe; but,  in  yielding  to  them,  I still  believed,  and  do  now^,  that, 
apart  Ifom  them,  and  considered  under  the  military  aspect  of  the 
subject,  as  at  first  view,  my  opinion  was  correct. 

Haying  thus  concurred  in  the  final  decision  of  the  cabinet,  I 
gave  it  a faithful  support,  without,  however,  abandoning  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  first  conceptions.  I make  this  preliminary  state- 
ment, in  order  that  you  may  perceive  why  my  inquiry  should  be 
directed  only  to  what  might  seem  a mere  collateral  circumstance, 
whether  the  letter  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  John  Ray,  was  before  the  cabinet,  which, 
though  not  calculated  to  affect  the  question  of  the  correctness  of 
my  course,  however  decided,  from  the  prominence  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  given  it,  has  assumed  no  small  degree  of  importance  in 
the  correspondence.  He,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  says:  ‘-In- 
deed, my  own  views  on  the  subject  had  undergone  a material 
change  after  the  cabinet  had  been  convened.  .Mr.  Calhoun  made 
some  allusion  to  a letter  the  general  had  written  the  president, 
who  had  forgotten  that  he  had  received  such  a letter,  but  said,  if 
he  had  received  such  an  one,  he  could  find  it,  and  w-ent  directly 
to  his  cabinet,  and  brought  the  letter  out.  In  it  Gen.  Jackson 
approved  of  the  determination  of  the  president  to  break  up 
Amelia  island  and  Galveztown,  and  gave  it  also  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Floridas  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States.  He 
added,  that  it  might  be  a delicate  matter  for  the  executive  to 
decide,  but,  if  the  president  approved  of  it,  he  had  only  to  give  a 
hint  to  some  confidential  member  of  congress,  say  Johnny  Ray, 
and  he  would  do  it,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  it  on  himself.’' 
The  object  of  my  addressing  you  is,  to  obtain  a statement  from 
you,  whether  such  a letter  was,  or  was  not,  before  the  cabinet 
during  its  deliberation. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  I must  ask  of 
you  the  favor  to  furnish  me,  if  you  can  with  propriety,  with  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  you,  and  a copy  of  your  answer. 

I make  the  request  on  the  assumption,  that  the  correspondence 
can  contain  nothing  tliat  would  render  it  improper  that  a copy 
should  be  placed  in  my  possession.  I w'ould  make  the  request 
of  Mr.  Crawford  himself,  instead  of  you,  had  I not  declined  all 
communication  with  him  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  Gen.  Jackson  and  myself,  e.xcept  through  the 
general,  through  which  channel  no  opportunity  to  make  the  re- 
quest has  been  afforded  me. 

O. 

Juhn  Q.  Adams  to  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

IVnshington,  14th  January,  1831. 

Sir, — I received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  12ih  instant, 
ami,  in  giving  to  it  an  immediate  and  explicit  answer,  I trust  you 
will  perceive  the  propriety  of  my  confining  myself  to  the  direct 
object  of  your  einiuiries. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  I received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  referring  to  the  consultations  of  Mr.  Monroe  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  general  Jackson  in  Florida,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Seminole  w’ar,  and  alluding  to  a letter  from  general  Jackson  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  which  he  stated  to  have  been  produced  at  one  of 
of  those  meetings,  and  to  which  his  own  letter  appeared  to  at- 
tach some  importance. 


Mr.  Crawford  did  not  state  to  me  the  purpose  of  his  ennuiries, 
nor  was  I aware  that  any  previous  correspondence  in  relation  to 
tne  subject  had  taken  place  But  as  the  contents  of  his  letter 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  charncter  of  Mr 
Monroe,  I answered  him  that  I h.ad  no  recollection  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a letter  as  that  to  which  he  rcRrred,  and  re- 
quested his  permission  tocommunicaie  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe 
himself,  lo  this  answer  I have  received  no  reply'. 

Neither  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford,  nor  the  letter  book  contain- 
ing the  copy  of  my  answer  to  it,  are  at  this  moment  in  my  pos- 
session, navmg  left  them  both  at  rny  residence  in  Quincy.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  did  not  purport  to  be  confidential;  but, 
as  It  related  to  transactions  sacredly  confidential  in  the  cabinet  of 
.Mr.  Mmiroe,  I have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  It  w ithout  his  permission,  even  to  i\ir.  Monroe:  the  same 
principle  applies  to  your  request  for  a copy;  but  I will  immediate- 
write  and  direct  a copy  of  my  answer  to  be  made,  which,  when 
leceiveu, sliall  be  cheerfully  communicated  to  you. 

I am,  ^with  respectful  consideration,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
^ QUINCY  ADAMS. 

John  C,  Calhoun,  esq. 


P. 

31r.  Croivinshield  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
c-  ,,  „ . January  30,  1830. 

Dear  Sir,— My  recollection  having  been  called  to  a letter  re- 
ceived from  the  hon.  W.  H.  Crawford  in  July,  1830,  wherein  he 
asks  ir.y  attention  to  “circumstances  that  transpired  during  the 
cabinet  deliberaiions  on  the  events  of  tlie  Seminole  wai'y”  and  niy 
reply  thereto:  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state,  that  I answered  Mr. 
Crawford  as  though  he  alluded  to  transactions  which  took  place 
w'hile  I was  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet;  but,  since  my  arrival  here 
this  session,  I learn,  for  the  first  lime,  that  the  cabinet  meeting 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Crawford,  w as  held  after  I retired  from  the  ca- 
binet.* I left  Washington,  in  company  with  president  Monroe 
and  yourself,  for  Norfolk,  by  the  way  of  Annapolis,  on  the  28th 
May  1818.  Now,  sir,  I do  not  pretend  to  know  one  word  of  what 
was  said  or  done  at  any  subsequent  meeting;  and  I do  therefore 
disclaim  and  say  that  my  letter  in  answer  to  Mr.  Crawford  must 
not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  affirm  or  deny  any  cabinet  transactions 
which  took  place  after  I left  the  cabinet. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  account  how  I could  have  blended  other 
things,  so  as  to  connect  them  w ith  events  of  w'hich  I could  know 
nothing.  It  is  a long  time  since  those  things  occurred,  and  me- 
mory is  treacherous;  and  that,  '!  beg  you  to  believe,  is  the  only 
reason  of  the  mis-apprehension  on  my  part. 

I am  with  high  consideration,  j our  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  CROWNINSHIELD. 

Hofi.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  vice  president. 


3Ir.  Calhoun  to  3Ir.  Crarvford,  returning  his  letter  of  2d  Oct.  1830. 

Fort  Hill,  October  30,  1830. 

Str, — The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant 
but  i>ost  marked  the  23d,  which  I herew'ith  return.  , 

I cannot  consent  to  correspond  with  you  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers.  The  controversy  is  not  with  you,  but  general 
Jackson.  You,  from  the  first,  voluntarily  assumed  the  character 
of  the  informer.  Under  that  character  only  can  I know'  you- 
w'hich  of  course  precludes  all  communication  between  us  in  rela- 
tion to  the  controversy,  except  through  general  Jackson.  Re- 
garding you  in  the  light  I do,  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  abuse 
on  your  part,  however  coarse,  nor  charges  against  me,  however 
false,  can  possibly  provoke  me  to  raise  you  to  the  level  of  a prin- 
cipal, by  substituting  you  in  the  place  of  general  Jackson  in  the 
correspondence.  Should  you,  however,  submit  to  the  deg»-ada- 
tion  of  the  position  which  you  have  thus  voluntarily  taken,  and 
w'ill  send  this  or  any-  other  statement  to  general  Jackson, and  in- 
duce him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  any  further  communication 
to  me,  as  confirming  in  his  opinion  your  former  statement,  or 
weakening  my  refutation,  I will  be  prepared,  by  the  most  de- 
monstrative proof,  drawn  from  the  paper  itself,  to  show  such  pal- 
pable errors  in  your  present  statement  as  lo  destroy  all  confidence 
in  your  assertions;  leaving  it,  however,  to  those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  Judging  lo  determine  whether  the  want  of  truth  be 
owing  to  a decayed  memory  or  some  other  cause. 

Having  been  taught  by'  the  past  the  necessity  of  taking  all  pos- 
sible precaution  w here  I have  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  I deem 
it  prudent  not  to  deinive  myself  of  the  advantage  which  your  pa- 
per affoids  me,  and  have  accordingly  taken  a copy,  as  a precau- 
tionary measure.  I am,  Ikc.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

IV.  H.  Crarvford,  esq. 


* Mr.  Crowninshield  could  not  have  been  present  at  any  cabi- 
net Cduncil  on  the  Seminole  affair.  The  first  meeting  on  th.at 
subject  took  place  on  the  l-Sth  or  IGth  of  July,  1818;  Mr.  Monroe 
having  returned  on  the  14th,  from  his  residence  in  Loudoun. 
'Fhe  National  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  of.Iuly  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  ]\lr.  Crowninshield  at  bis  residence  in  Mass.achiisetts,  on 
the  9th.  He  resignetl  in  October  following,  without  having  re- 
turned to  Washington.  Nor  could  he  have  been  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  ol  the  capture  of  St.  Mark’s 
jrFensacola,  in  which  1 was.  i he  Intelligencer  of  the  29tli  of 
of  May,  1818,  announces  the  departure  of  the  president,  (.Mr. 
Monroe,)  Mr.  Crow  ninshield.  and  myself  for  Norfolk,  before  in- 
formation was  received  at  'Washington  of  either  St.  Mark’s  or 
Pensacola.  The  two  former  returned  to  Washington.  I pro- 
ceeded to  my  residence  in  Carolina,  and  did  not  return  to  Wash- 
ington until  the  9th  of  July',  subsequent  to  Mr.  Crowninshield’s 
arrival  in  Massachusetts. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  to  bring  up  the  lee-way 
of  the  journals  of  congress  and  give  a listot  the  acts 
passed,  at  tlie  late  session;  but  many  reports  and 
speeches  remain  for  insertion,  as  leisure  serves.  After 
another  week,  we  hope  to  feel  a little  at  our  case,  and 
to  have  some  room  that  “we  can  call  our  own. ” At 
any  rate,  we  shall  give  a greater  variety  of  matter  than 
we  have  latterly  been  permitted  to  do. 

The  effort  made  last  week  to  get-in  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  pamphlet,  iias  had  effect  in  delaying  llie  pub- 
lication of  the  iude.K  for  the  last  volume  until  ne.xl 
week. 

ICIJ^The  “Calhoun  correspondence.”  We  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  this  correspondence  in  the  last 
pages  of  the  present  sheet,  and  i\\e.  first  of  the  next  will 
contain  the  remainder  ot  the  regular  papers,  so  tar  as 
published,  in  an  unbroken  mass,  when  llie  volume  is 
bound.  We  shall  then  record  some  of  the  essays  that 
have  appeared  in  the  belligerent  newspapers,  es|)ecially 
the  “Telegraph”  and  “Globe” — some  of  which  have 
more  than  an  editorial  character.  An  impartial  account 
of  these  things  shall  be  preserved. 

|C^  Those  who  feel  a particular  interest  in  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States — or,  rather  in  the  cause  set  forth 
as  the  origin  of  them — by  referring  to  the  14th  volume 
of  the  Register,  page  383,  will  find  a matter  of  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject,  being  an  article  from 
the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  July  27,  1818,  as  to  the 
decision  of  the  government  with  respect  to  general 
Jackson’s  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  official. 

General  post  office.  The  memorial  of  Abraham 
Bradley,  presented  to  the  senate,  and  the  proceedings 
had  in  that  body  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  general 
post  office,  have  excited  no  ordinary  interest.  We 
publish  them  so  far  as  received,  without  remark,  ex- 
cept to  say — that  editorial  articles  have  appeared  both 
in  the  “United  Slates’ Telegraph”  and  “Globe” — (the 
discordant  “organs”),  softening  down  the  facts,  and  re- 
jecting the  inferences  which  seem  attached  to  them. 
What  the  post-master  general,  (or  any  other  proper  of- 
ficer in  the  department),  shall  affix  his  name  to,  shall  be 
inserted  by  us; — but  we  never  place  newspaper  asser- 
tions in  opposition  to  such  official  proceedings. 

Ominous!  A resolution  has  passed  the  senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  19  to  14,  asking  tlie  aid  of  congress  in 
favor  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  by  the  sub- 
scription of  an  additional  million  of  dollars.  Some  re- 
gard this  as  a protest  against  veto. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  the  British  minister  at  Washington, 
about  to  return  home,  was  invited  to  and  attended  a 
public  ball  and  supper,  given  by  the  members  of  ccui- 
gress  and  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  on  tlie  1st  instant. 
This  mark  of  respect  was  well  due  to  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman, whose  unfeigned  goodness  of  heart  and  gene- 
rous hospitality  endeared  liim  to  all  who  liad  the  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance.  ^Ve  wish  him  a safe  and 
happy  arrival  in  his  native  land,  which  he  has  faithful ly 
served,  in  all  courtesy  to  the  goverrimeiil  and  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent. 

Wool.  The  Vermont  Chronicle  states  that  the  agents 
for  some  unknown  persons  have  recently  been  employed 
in  some  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor,  in  buying  up 
all  the  wool  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  to  be  delivered 
after  shearing,  'riiey  advance  the  cash  tor  it  at  from 
48  to  55  cts.  per  lb. — One  town  lias  received  and  will 
receive  about  $25,t)UO  for  wool. 
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The  middle  quality  wools  have  lately  risen  about  15 
per  cent,  in  England. 

The  New  Hampshire  Statesman  of  the  19th  Feb.  says 
— “We  understand  that  wool  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  200,000  dollars  was  purchased  and  paid  for  soon 
after  slieep-shearing  tlie  last  year,  by  agents  residing  in 
a single  town  upon  the  Connecticut  river — affording  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  making  money  quite 
plenty  in  that  section  of  the  slate.  I'bis,  however,  was 
the  purdiase  of  but  a single  neigliborhood  \n  JVeiv  Hmnp~ 
shire.  Equally  large  ones  were  made  at  other  places 
upon  the  Connecticut.” 

Dr.  Jarvis,  ot  New  Hampshire,  has  lately  sold  15,000 
lbs.  of  his  own  wool,  lor  70  cents  per  lb. — or  10,500- 
dollars.  A good  business  this  Ibr  one  farmer.  But 
probably,  the  amount  of  several  shearings  was  on  hand. 

A Buffalo  paper  says  that  great  prices  have  been  paid 
for  very  large  numbers  of  live  sheep,  which  are  at  once 
slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallov/,  the  flesh  being 
boiled  and  fed  to  swine.  There  appears  to  be.  several 
establishments  for  carrying  on  this  new  business,  at  each 
of  which  an  hundred  sheep  are  thus  disposed  of  daily. 

[Mr.  Randolph  would  have  a hard  job,  if  compelled 
to  ^'•kick  every  sheep’’^  in  the  northern  states — however 
fitting  the  employment  might  be.*] 

Virginia.  The  great  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  this  state,  after  long  debates,  has  been  defeated 
in  the  house  of  delegates  66  to  57 — some  ot  the  mem- 
bers seemingly  to  prefer  that  no  improvement  should 
be  made,  unless  their  own  immediate  neighborhood 
had  a part  in  it.  The  same  disposition  has  much  dis- 
tracted Pennsylvania,  and  embarrassed  her  finances,  in 
causing  too  many  praise-worthy  undertakings  to  be  start- 
ed at  once.  The  happy  location  of  New  York,  in  a great 
degree,  enabled  her  to  avoid  this  mighty  difficulty. 

I'hus  it  would  generally  be,  should  the  scheme  of 
dividing  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states  ever  be 
carried  into  effect.  Sectional  jealousies,  if  they  did  not 
wholly  waste  the  money,  would  render  it  nearly  useless. 

Nullification.  The  following  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, with  its  introduction,  is  copied  from  the  Colum- 
bia 'Times  of  the  19th  ult. 

“We  publish  the  following  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  speaks  for  itself,  and  comment  on  our  part 
is  unnecessary.  General  Jackson  mistakes  the  Caroli- 
nian character,  if  he  believes  that  acts  like  this  will  not 
arouse  a spirit  that  will  crush  him  and  his  myrmidons. 
South  Carolina  placed  him  where  he  is,  and  her  gene- 
rous sons  have  refused  to  take  office  at  his  hands;  lest  it 
might  be  construed  into  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered to  their  country — as  they  thought.  They  are  not 
now  to  be  coerced  by  his  power — nor  will  they  bear  to 
be  menaced  and  denounced  longer  than  they  can  with 
becoming  dignity  smile  at  his  imbecile  threats,  and  treat 
his  proscription  with  contempt  and  scorn. 

Washington,  Feb.  4,  1831. 

“Dear  sir — I have  just  learned  from  our  friend,  that 
col.  Drayton  submitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Findlav,  of 
Ciiarleston,  to  the  president,  with  a recommendation 
signed  by  Hayne,  Nuckolls,  Marlin,  McDuffie,  Barn- 
well, and  others,  for  the  office  vacated  by  ibe  lamented 
(lealli  of  Jolin  Gadsden;  and  that  the  appointment  was 
refused  on  tlie  avowed  ground,  that  he  had  been  in  fa- 
vor ol  a “stale  convention,  and  was  a reputed  luillifier.  ” 
This  information,  he  said,  he  received  from  Blair,  and 


*The  extraordinary  minister  magnificently  said,  in 
his  place  in  congress,  that  he  would  go  “twenty  rods  out 
of  his  way  to  kick  a sheep.”  How  edifying  to  his  heav- 
ers, and  how  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  sublime  I 
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I believe  he  added,  judge  Smilh.  You  will  see  from 
this,  that  *'****  means,  through  the  patronage  of  the  fe- 
deral government,  to  regulate  your  state  elections. ’’ 

is  soiV/ that  there  has  been  a sharp  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Hayne  and  the  president,  on 
this  subject.  “Jackson  and  state  rights”  was  the  late 
battle-cry  of  the  ?iulli/iers.  What  next? 

Indian  medals.  Three  thousand  dollars  were  in- 
serted in  the  approjiriation  hill,  on  the  motion  ot  Mr, 
JMcJDuffie,  to  procure  medals  for  Indians,  in  the  current 
year — but  nine  hundred  dollars  paid  for  tlie  same  pur- 
pose, three  or  four  years  ago,  filled  a large  space  in  the 
silly  report  ot  the  famous  “committee  on  retrench- 
ment”— the  printing'  of  which  probably  cost  more  than 
was  saved  by  their  fong  labors;  if  indeed,  the  saving  of 
one  cent  was  effected  by  them.  We  rather  think  that 
the  whole  resulted  in  “making  a book.” 

“The  Morgan  aefair.”  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  speaking  of  the  trial  of  Adams,  at 
Lock  port,  on  an  indictment  as  one  of  the  Morgan  con- 
spirators, says — “A  flood  of  light  has  at  length  blazed 
upon  this  dark  transaction,  so  long  in  its  essential  par- 
ticulars concealed,  but  which,  it  has  at  last  been  made 
to  appear  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  ended  in  the  foul- 
est murder.  A mass  of  new  evidence  has  been  brought 
to  light,  and  the  liorrid  mystery  is  disclosed.  The  re- 
lation of  Giddings,  bearing  the  impress  of  truth  on 
every  feature,  is  a narrative  which,  like  the  tale  of  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  whose  lightest  word 

“Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  j'oung  blood; 

Slake  thy  two  eyes  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres; 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 

And  adds — “But  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the 
testimony  against  Adams,  was  as  clear  as  though  writ- 
ten with  a sunbeam,  yet  the  jury  has  been  discharged — 
not  being  able  to  agree.  'I'here  were  eleven  for  con- 
victing the  prisoner,  and  one  resolutely  against  it. — 
This  one  man,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  is  a 
maso7i.’* 


Safety  FUND.  The  sum  of  $26,983  67  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  (Bank),  Safely  Fund  in  New  York,  paid  by  29 
banks,  having  a capital  of  $6,294,000.  T'he  Xew  York, 
(city),  banks  are  now  paying  into  tiiis  fund,  and  the  re- 
ceipts tor  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  $81,079 — 
total  1st  Jan.  18S2 — $108,062.  Thus  the  banks  are  com- 
pelled to  assure  each  others  solvency. 


Appointments  the  president  and  senate.  George 
W.  Erving,  (several  y ears  ago  American  minister  to 
Spain)  to  be  charge  des  affaires  to  Constantinople. 

Wm.  J.  Duane,  to  be  commissioner  (with  Messrs. 
Winchester  and  Hoyt)  to  adjust  the  claims  under  the 
Danish  treaty,  in  the  place  of  Stephen  Simpson,  re- 
jected by  the  senate. 

Lemuel  T.  Lloyd,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Miami,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for 
the  port  of  Maumee,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Basil  Shaw,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  reve- 
nue for  the  port  of  Nashville,  in  the  slate  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  Larrabce,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

Edward  Jones,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

James  W.  Moss,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  ot  St.  Louis,  in  the  slate  of  Mis- 
souri. 

John  W.  Bingy,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Ponchartrain,  iti  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

Andrew  Elliott,  to  be  sui-veyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  Ibr  the  port  of  Wheeling,  in  the  state  ot  Vir- 
ginia. 

John  Biddle,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for  the 
district  of  laads  subject  to  sale  at  Detroit,  in  the  terri- 


tory of  Michigan,  from  the  10th  of  January,  1831,  when 
his  commission  expired. 

Thomas  C.  Sheiden,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  iNloiiroe,  in  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  when  the  commission  of  Charles 
James  Lanman  expired. 

Joshua  Baker,  to  be  surveyor  of  public  lands  for  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

[The  nomination  of  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  as  an  Indian 
agent,  was  not  approved  by  the  senate.] 

The  following  appointments  were  made  some  lime 
ago— 

Edward  Pescud,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue,  for  the  port  of  Petersburg  and  City  point,  in 
the  slate  of  Virgiuia,  vice  John  H.  Peterson,  deceased. 

William  Linn,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys,  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Vandalia,  in  the 
slate  of  Illinois,  vice  Wm.  L.  De  Ewing,  removed, 

.John  Randolph  Clay,  ot  Pennsylvania,  to  be  secretary 
oflegation  of  the  United  States,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Thomas  Finley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  whose  com- 
mission has  expired. 

William  P.  McKee,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Edwardsrille, 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  from  the  l3th  day  of  January, 
1831,  wiien  his  commission  expired. 

Sbadrach  Bond,  to  be  register  of  the  land  Office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Kaskaskia,  in  the 
state  oflllinois,  from  the  28th  day  of  January,  1831,  wlien 
his  commission  expired. 

Ingoldsby  W . Crawford,  to  be  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district  of  New  London,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  vice  Thomas  Mussey,  rejected  by  the  se- 
nate. 

Benjamin  J.  Harrison  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Louisville,  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  vice  James  Madison  Campbell,  resigned. 

William  H.  Wickes,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  O'! 
the  revenue  lor  the  port  of  Chester,  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, from  the  5th  day  of  January,  1831,  when  the  com- 
mission of  George  Vickers  expired. 

Joseph  Sands,  to  b» collector  of  the  customs  for  the 
district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of 
Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland, Irom  the  l9th  of 
December,  1830,  when  the  commission  of  Alexander 
Randall  expired. 

Abraham  Edwards,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Munroe,  in 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  from  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1831,  when  the  commission  of  Robert  Clarke  will  expire. 

James  G.  Reed,  to  be  receiver  of  pulilic  moneys  tor 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jeffersonville,  in 
the  stale  of  Indiana,  vice  William  H.  Hurst,  removed. 

John  Coffee,  of  Alabama,  to  be  surveyor  ol  public  lands 
in  Alabama,  to  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  his  pre- 
sent commission. 

Gideon  Fitz,  to  be  surveyor  of  public  laads  south  of 
Tennessee,  vice  Joseph  Dunbar,  resigned. 

George  B.  Porter  to  be  marshal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  John  Conard,  whose  commission 
had  expired. 

Henry  Ashton  to  be  marshal  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Tench  Ringgold. 

Among  the  rejections  by  the  senate  was  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  Mussey,  as  collector  at  the  port  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn,  in  place  of  Richard  Law,  a soldier  of  the 
revolution  and  one  of  the  surviving  inmates  alThe  famous 
Jersey  prison  ship;  also  of  Frederick  List,  who  Lately 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Germany,  as  consul  at 
Hamburg,  in  place  of  Mr.  Cuthbert,  removed. 

navy  promotions. 

• To  be  post  captains — Masters  comd’t  Finch,  Shubritk, 
Morgan  and  Clackson — 4. 

To  be  masters  commandant — Lieutenants — Wm.  D. 
Slater,  Charles  S.  McCauley,  'I'liomas  M.  Newell,  Elia 
A.  F.  Valette,  Win.  A.  Spencer,  John  H.  Aulick,  Wm. 
V.  Taylor,  Mervin  P.  Mix,  Bladen  Diilany,  Silas  H. 
Stringham — 10. 

To  be  lieutenants — Passed  midshimen,  J.  H.  Ward, 
H.  Hoff,  J.  Ingersoll,  Grey  Skipwith,  Mason  Murray, 
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C.  H.  Davis,  Stephen  Johnson,  J.  D.  Swift,  Jerome 
Callan,  Pedro  C.  Valdes,  C.  M.  Armstrong,  E.  Farran, 
H.  H.  Bell,  P.  S.  Stockton,  W.  Smith,  Hamilton  E.  V. 
llobinson. 

We  learn  llian  lieut.  Edmund  P.  Byrne,  of  the  navy, 
has  been  reinstated,  [J\*orfolk  Herald. 


CAMPAIGN  IN  GEORGIA! 

The  following,  from  the  Georgia  Journal  of  the  10th  of 
Feb,  presents  us  with  a fine  specimen  of  ‘^nullifica- 
tion.’ 1 lie  “gold  diggers,’’ for  resisting  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  are  considered  such  bad  men,  that  “the  pun- 
ishments of  this  world  are  inadequate  to  their  crimes;” 
so,  that  justice  may  be  rendered,  they  are  piously  con- 
signed to  ‘^Auld  Cloutie” — the  Jirst  *‘nulIificator,” — 
“might  constituting  right,”  in  all  cases  whatsoever! 
^\e  may  see  what  these  men  will  say,  if  they  tliem- 
selves  shall  be  so  treated  and  denounced,  for  “only 
just”  resisting  the  law  of  the  land— =-a  matter  of  small 
importance,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  foreign  politicians 
who  have  located  themselves  in  the  south,  to  count  up 
the  value  of  the  union! 

Col.  Salford  to  gov.  Gilmer. 

Agency,  at  Scudder's^Jan.  22,  1831. 
His  excellency  George  R.  Gilmer: 

Sir — In  my  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  to  your  excellency, 
I mentioned  that  col.  Nelson  was  charged  with  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  upper  mines.  On  Monday  the  17th  inst. 
he  returned  to  head  quarters,  having  successfully  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  march.  1 regret,  however,  to 
add,  that  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  he  has  had  to 
encounter  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrass- 
ing nature.  I regret  it  the  more,  inasmuch,  as  I may 
have  induced  the  belief  that  the  law  in  relation  to  this 
territory  would  b^  readily  submitted  to,  and  would  it- 
self, thus  become  a sufficient  safe-guard  of  the  interest 
it  was  designed  to  protect.  I must  confess,  however, 
that  I have  been  mistaken:  not,  indeed,  in  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  the  opposition  has  arisen,  but  from 
the  daring  and  outrageous  raauner  of  their  resistance. 
Col.  Nelson,  in  his  enterprise  upon  Daniel’s  (upper 
mines),  having  succeeded  in  arresting  several  persons, 
guilty  of  working  the  mines  since  the  1st,  their  friends 
and  former  associates  became  apprised  by  some  means 
of  their  capture,  and  from  their  subsequent  conduct,  no 
doubt,  resolved  upon  their  release.  For  this  purpose, 
they  assembled  in  force  (between  50  and  60)  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  at  Leather’s  ford,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  command  with  the  prisoners,  would  cross 
the  Cliastatee  at  that  place.  The  first  act  of  their  hos- 
tility was  indicated  by  their  having  caused  a number  of 
obstructions  in  the  passage  of  the  river,  with  a view  of 
harrassing  the  detachment  and  otherwise  perplexing  and 
retarding  its  movements.  These  were,  however,  avoid- 
ed without  any  great  difficulty,  and  the  opposite  shore 
having  been  reached  in  safety,  the  van  escorting  the  pri- 
soners, resumed  its  line  of  march.  It  had  proceeded  but 
a short  distance,  when  the  sergeant  commanding  the 
rear,  brought  intelligence  of  its  being  attacked,  to  col. 
Nelson.  Having  secured  the  prisoners  (11  in  number) 
with  a sufficient  guard,  he  hastened  immediately  to  the 
scene  of  engagement.  Upon  his  approach,  the  assailants 
desisted  from  their  attack,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
who  continued  the  assault  with  great  fury,  until  checked 
by  the  bayonet.  One  of  these,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  re- 
ceived a couple  of  severe  wounds,  believed  at  tlie  time, 
to  have  been  mortal;  but  upon  examination,  it  was  found 
tliat  be  was  not  likely  to  experience  the  fate  so  richly 
merited  by  his  infamous  life,  and  still  more  infamous 
conduct  in  ibis  affray.  Previously  to  the  rencounter,  he 
had,  1 learn,  [irolessed  the  utmost  contempt  of  Georgia, 
her  laws,  her  officers,  denied  her  jurisdiction  over  this 
territory,  and  encouraged  those  who  were  inclined,  to  vio- 
late her  recent  enactments  in  relation  thereto,  with  the 
protection  of  his  valorous  arm.  In  the  practical  de- 
monstration of  his  prowess,  he  has  learnt  a lesson, 
which  may  hereafter  be  serviceable  to  himself,  and  a 
hint  to  all  others  wlio  may  be  disposed  to  invade  our 
rights  or  infringe  our  laws.  Its  good  eftects  have  alrea- 
dy been  ex[)enenced,  for  I understood,  that  no  less  than 
70  of  these  desperate  and  abandoned  wretches  have  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  their  former  haunts  in  the  set- 
Ueraenls.  Even  before  the  occurrence  of  the  affair  at 


the  Ford,  individual  members  of  the  guard,  when  alone, 
had  been  insulted,  and  menaced  in  a manner  that  evi- 
denced the  most  inveterate  ami  rancorous  feeling. 
Aware  of  their  hostility,  from  what  he  too  had  seen, 
col.  Nelson  advised  his  men  to  a cautious  and  cireums 
sjiect  deportment  whilst  passing  them,  and  to  refrain 
from  any  expression  or  observations,  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree  calculated  to  enrage  or  provoke  them.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  the  command  were  proceeding 
quietly  and  peaceably,  when  the  outrageous  abuse  of 
this  horde,  elicited  a reply  from  one  of  his  men.  In  an 
instant,  as  if  by  pre-concert,  the  whole  clan  commenced 
gathering  stones,  billets  of  wood,  and  every  species  of 
missile,  discharging  tliem  at  the  guard.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  restrained  from  return- 
ing this  unexpected  salutation  with  a volley  of  musketry— 
Again  and  again  were  their  jiieces  levelled,  whilst  the 
often  repeated,  order  “reserve  your  fires,’’  alone  pre- 
vented their  discharge.  Your  excellency  will  disco- 
ver ill  this  attack,  a plan  previously  arranged  and  di- 
gested with  considerable  military  tact.  They  calcu- 
lated that  by  engaging  with  the  rear,  that  the  front 
having  charge  of  the  prisoners,  would  be  necessarily 
called  to  its  relief)  and  that  an  opportunity  would  t.hus 
be  presented  of  effecting  their  escape  in  the  confusiOii 
which  would  ensue.  I'he  precaution  of  the  command- 
ing officer  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 
Having  failed  in  their  attempt,  they  next  sought  his  ar- 
rest by  legal  process,  and  accordingly  a warrant  was  ob- 
tained, demanding  the  surrender  of  himself  and  com- 
mand, Seeing  the  very  improper  pui-pose  for  which 
this  writ  was  issued,  he  determined  that  it  should  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty,  and  accordingly  march- 
ed to  Gainesville  with  his  prisoners,  where  eight  of  them 
were  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  court.  Having  thus 
gotten  rid  ol  his  charge,  he  declared  that  it  was  neither  his 
wish  nor  intention,  w hilst  apprehending  others  for  vio* 
lating  the  law,  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  it  himselfj 
that  the  course  he  had  [mrsued,  was  founded  in  a sense 
of  doty;  if  in  its  discharge,  he  had  done  wrong,  he  was 
willing  to  submit  himself  to  any  tribunal  having  cogni- 
zance of  his  offence.  The  hue  and  cry  against  the  guard 
for  its  conduct  in  this  transaction,  has  spread  far  and 
w'ide,  through  the  country.  Falsehoods,  accusing  them 
of  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  and  aggravated  charac- 
ter, are  daily  fabricated  and  circulated  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  odious  to  the  public.  The  motive  for 
this  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  for  a single  moment. 
The  mines  under  the  protectiori  given  them,  are  no  lon- 
ger a source  of  profit  and  employment.  Misrepresenta- 
tion and  calumny  have  busied  themselves  in  exciting 
clamor;  and  clamor  it  is  thought  will  effect  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  The  mines  will  then  be  left  defenceless, 
and  an  opportunity  again  afforded  them  of  renewing  their 
depredations  whilst  impunity  is  secured  them  by  their 
numbers.  These  are  the  calculations  of  the  idle  and  the 
dissolute.  These  are  their  avowed  objects,  and  really, 
sir,  they  have  set  at  work  systematically  for  their  ac- 
complishment. In  my  former  letter^  I said  something 
about  this  class  of  people.  I cannot  now  dismiss  them, 
without  expressing  to  your  excellency  my  conviction, 
that  there  does  not  exist  on  earth,  elsewhere,  beings  so 
vicious  and  so  de[>raved.  To  me  they  seem  to  be  pre- 
destinated and  incorrigible,  and  that  the  punisliments  of 
this  world  are  inadequate  to  their  crimes.  Yet,  even, 
with  tlu  se  miscreants,  when  compelled  to  an  intercourse, 

I iiave  uniformly  inculcated  a respectful  deportment, 
and  I ho[)e  3 001*  excellency  will  believe  that  nothing  has 
been  done  which  the  good  of  the  country  did  not  impe- 
riously demand.  I'liis  has  been  rny  constant  aim,  and 
every  thing  will  be  done  having  a tendency  in  the  least 
degree  towards  its  promotion. 

'I'he  guard,  noUvitbstanding  their  exposure,  retain  fine 
liealtli.  Twenty  of  them,  under  command  of  col.  Nel- 
son, left  this  on  the  19lh,  for  the  lower  mines.  Sixes, 
Alatoona,  &ic.  Daniel’s  will  be  again  visited  upon  his 
return. 

Col.  Sanford  to  gov.  Gilmer. 

Agency  at  Scudder’s,  Jan.  29,  1831. 

His  excellency  George  R.  Gilmer, 

Sir — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  unleigned  satisfac- 
tion, that  1 communicate  to  your  excellency  that  the 
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commar.d  dispatched  to  the  lower  mines  has  returned  to  j Resolved,  That  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the 
the  encampment,  witliout  encountering  any  obstacle  in  j present  executive,  has  served  but  to  confirm  the  opinion 


its  progress,  or  having  had  occasion,  in  any  instance,  for 
the  exercise  of  its  autlmrily.  The  country  through 
■which  their  route  lay  was  all  quietness  and  submission, 
and  their  reception,  if  not  welcome,  has  been,  at  least, 
friendly  and  respectful.  1 doubt  not,  but  intelligence 


which  we  have  always  entertained  of  his  total  incapacity 
to  administer  tlie  affairs  of  the  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  expenditure  by  the  executive  of  more  than 
$100,000  of  the  public  money  by  recalling  able  and  ac- 


of  the  decisive  and  energetic  conduct  at  the  ford,  has  l complished  foreign  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 


contributed  mainly  to  this  desirable  result;  and  I hope 
its  recollection,  will  still  continue  them  in  a course  thus 
conducive  to  their  hapi»iness,  and  their  welfare.  I am 
aware,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  appearances, 
there  is  at  this  time,  an  extreme  repugnance  to  our  ju- 
risdiction, and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  prevents  its 
violent  manifestation,  but  the  paucity  of  their  number, 
anil  the  imbecility  of  their  power. — Conscious  of  their 
own  impotency,  they  look  forward  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  supreme  court,  for  an  arrest  of  our  pro- 
ceedings upon  these  premises.  They  are  still  deluded 
with  the  belief  of  the  success  of  their  application,  and 
that  Georgia  will  be  compelled  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion she  has  assumed.  Should,  however,  its  decree  be 
averse  to  their  pretensions,  the  agony  is  over,  “aye  and 
forever.”  Their  chieftains,  rather  than  longer  submit  to 
our  dominion,  will  look  to  a region,  v litre  they  can 
without  trouble  or  molestation  exercise  their  own.  This 
event  will  probably  take  place,  hiqqien  what  will,  if 


ing  their  places  w ith  political  partizans,  some  of  whom 
were  totally  unfit  for  the  stations  they  were  appointed  to 
fill. 

Resolved,  That  the  dismission  from  office  of  honest 
and  faiditnl  officers,  and  particularly  of  revolutionary 
veterans,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  they  preferred 
another  candidate  for  the  presidency,  is  an  exercise  of 
arbiuary  power,  destructive  of  the  elective  franchise,  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
utterly  unw  orlby  of  the  ruler  of  a free  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  concur  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  general  Jackson  in  his  letter  to  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature,  that  the  appointment  of  members  of 
congress  to  important  offices,  tended  to  give  to  the  ex- 
ecutive an  undue  influence  over  the  national  legislature, 
which,  if  continued,  will  make  corruption  the  order  of 
ihe  day,  and  cannot  therefore  bur  disapprove  of  his  ap- 
pointment, within  the  short  period  of  twelve  months, 
of  more  members  of  congress  to  office,  than  had.  ever 


Georgia  be  only  true  to  he»  seif.  The  operation  of  her  i before  been  appointed  by  any  presideiit  during  his  whole 
laws  is  attended  with  daily  inti-easing  disquietude  in  llieir  ' 
ranks,  and  with  utter  dismay  in  those  of  their  counsellors. 


kc. 


PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS. 

In  the  legislature  of  J\'fw  Jersey. 

A majority  of  the  committee  to  wdiom  was  referred 
certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  in  re- 
lation to  their  confidence  in  the  present  administration  of 
the  general  government,  beg  leave  to  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — 

Resolved  by  the  council  and  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  J^eiv  Jersey.  That  w e remember  w ith  senti- 
ments of  gratitude,  the  distinguished  services  of  general 
Andrew  J-ackson  for  his  country,  in  the  second  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  liberty  and  independence;  that  w.e  ap- 
plaud the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  raisevi  him  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gill  ot  a free  nation;  that  upon 
a fair  aud  full  view  of  his  official  conduct,  since  he  has  been 
president  of  the  U.  Slates,  we  pronounce  him  to  have 
answered  our  best  expectations,  and  to  have  administer- 
ed the  government  in  accordance  with  the  true  republi- 
can principles  ol  the  national  constitution;  the  rights  of 
the  several  slates  of  the  union,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  policy  ot  the  nation  we  view  at  the  present 
moment  as  established  upon  a firm  and  safe  basis — pros- 
perous at  home,  respected  abroad — our  agriculture  is 
cherished — our  manufacturers  are  protected — our  com- 
merce is  extending — our  national  debt  is  rapidly  ap 
proaching  towards  e.xtinguishment.  We  liave  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear  from  a change  of  tin 
present  national  administration.  Our  duty,  our  interest 
our  honor,  and  our  affections,  are  alike  united  in  the  re 
election  ot  our  present  chief  magistrate. 

Resolved  therefore.  That  w e approve  of  the  recom- 
mendations  made  by  the  republican  members  of  the 
legislatures  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsy  lva- 
nia, North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Illinois,  of  gen.  An- 
drew Jackson,  to  fill  the  office  ot  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Stales,  tor  the  next  presidential  term. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  to  whom  were  refer 
red  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  beg 


term. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  appointment  of  an 
unprecedented  and  inordinate  number  ol  editors  of  new  s- 
papers,  to  important  offices,  as  tending  to  gag  the  free 
exjiression  of  public  opinion. 

Resolved,  That  w e diapprove  of  the  wanton  and  gra- 
tuitous attack  maile  by  the  president  upon  the  bank  of 
lie  United  Slates,  w hich,  has  done  so  much  for  the  coun- 
try by  restoring  a sound  currency  and  preventing  llie 
circulation  of  depreciated  paper  and  notes  of  insolvent 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  usurpation  by 
the  executive  of  the  pow  ers  of  the  federal  judiciary,  by 
undertaking  to  determine,  not  only  upon  the  consiruclioti 
of  treaties,  but  upon  their  validity,  and  the  withdrawal 
ol  that  protection  from  the  Indian  tribes,  which  the 
United  Slates,  by  her  laws  and  treaties,  was  bound  to 
give. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  debt  has  not  been  extin- 
guislied  as  rapidly-  as  it  ought  and  might  have  been,  had 
proper  care  and  economy  been  used;  for  during  the  last 
year  of  the  preceding  administration,  though  the  income 
of  the  national  treasury  was  $G6,0U0  less,  the  amount  of 
national  debt  jiaid  exceeds  by  $SU8,U00,  the-amount  paid 
during  the  1st  year  of  the  present  administration. 

Resolved,  that  we  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
gen.  Jackson  previous  to  his  election,  “that  rotation  in 
office  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  re- 
publican principles,”  and  we  see  no  reason  w by  he  should 
be  excepted  from  the  operation  ot  his  own  rule. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  duty,  the  interest  and 
the  honor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  call  loudly  tor  the 
change  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  and  the  election 
of  a president  more  favorable  to  internal  improvements 
and  domestic  manufactures,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
our  national  faith  with  the  Indian  tribes'. 


Frorn  the  Annapolis  Republican,  Feb.  19. 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  ot  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Mary  land,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
leave  to  express  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  ma-  j present  administration,  convened  by  appoinimeni  in  the 
jority  of  that  committee,  and  to  offer  the  following  re-  iball  of  the  house  of  delegates,  on  Thursday  the  I7lh  ot 
solutions,  viz:  1 February,  1831,  gen.  James  ’Thomas,  of  the  senate,  was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  legisla-  'cr.lted  to  the  tliair,  and  gen.  So/omoti  Dickinson,  of  the 
ture  to  express  any  opi:iion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  j house  of  delegates,  was  appointed  secretary:  whereupon 
presidential  candidates — that  the  duly  prescribed  and  the, i the  following  resolutions  were  submitted,  considered 
power  given  to  the  legislature  by  the  eonslilutioii  is  sim-  'and  adopted  nem.  con. 

ply  “to  make  laios,’’  and  not  presidents;  and  ilial  it  the  | Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  love  their 


latter  had  been  tlie  object  contemplated  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  the  former,  it 
is  manifest  Irom  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  expressed  on  the  2Sth  and  29th  of  December  last, 
that  the  language  of  the  majority  of  this  house  would  have 
been  veiy  different  from  wiiat  it  now  is. 


country,  to  unite  in  strong  endeavor,  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  to  deliver  it  from  the  hands  of  men  w ho 
have  threatened,  assailed,  and  greatly  endangered  all 
that  is  valuable  and  venerable  in  our  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  a national  conven- 
tion be  held,  to  which  the  people  of  all  the  slates  shall 
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be  invited  10  send  delegates,  in  which  their  will  can  be 
authentically  ascertained,  and  that  concert  of  action  pro- 
duced, which  is  essential  to  llie  success  of  our  cause. 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended 
to  all  persons  in  this  state,  opposed  to  the  re-election  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  elect,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
lime  as  they  may  deem  convenient,  one  delegate  from 
each  congressional  district,  to  meet  in  general  conven- 
tion in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Monday  of 
December  next — and  that  this  meeting  will  appoint  two 
ilelegates — one  from  the  eastern  and  one  from  the  west- 
ern shore,  to  attend  the  said  convention. 

Resolved,  I hat  our  bi-etliren  of  other  states,  who  with 
us  deprecate  tlie  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  be, and 
they  are  hereby  invited  to  meet  in  general  convention, 
at  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Monday  of  December  next 
by  delegates  equal  in  number  to  tlie  electors  of  president 
to  which  their  states  are  resjiectively  entitled,  in  order 
that  after  full  consultation,  the  convention  may  present 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency, 
statesmen  the  best  established  in  public  confitlence,  and 
calculated  to  promote  our  common  object,  the  sal'ety  and 
weltare  of  the  country. 

Joseph  J.  JMervich,  esq.  for  the  western,  and  general 
Solomon  Dickinson,  tor  the  eastern  shore,  were  then  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

And  liaving  ordered  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  and 
proceedings  be  published  in  the  Maryland  Republican, 
and  other  friendly  prints,  the  meeting  .adjourned. 

JAMES  rilOMAS,  chairman. 

SoLoxox  Dickinsox,  secretary. 


TWENTY-FIRST  CONGRESS— 2d  SESSION. 

SKXATi:. 

February  25.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  senate  wlvether  the  appropria- 
tions of  money  heretofore  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Oiiio  and  Mississippi,  com- 
mencing at  Louisville,  in  the  stftte  of  Kentucky,  have 
been  faithfully  and  beneficially  applied  to  those  objects, 
whether  the  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  steamboats 
and  other  craft  on  said  rivers  have  been  removed,  and  it 
so,  at  what  places,  to  what  extent,  and  what  sum  has 
been  expended  on  such  works  of  improvement,  respec- 
tively; and  also,  whether  the  superintendent  employed 
to  expend  said  appropriations  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
has  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
partment, from  which  he  received  his  appointment.  [Re- 
ferred on  the  28lh.] 

Mr.  Benton  laid  before  the  senate  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  powers  conferred  on  congress  by 
the  states  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce, are  distinct  and  inconvertible  powers,  aiming  at 
different  objects,  and  requiring  different  forms  of  legisla- 
tive action;  the  levying  power  being  confined  to  imports, 
and  chiefly  intended  to  raise  revenue;  the  regulating 
power  being  directed  to  exports,  and  solely  intended  to 
procure  favorable  terms  for  the  admiss.on  of  the  ships 
and  products  of  the  states. 

2.  That  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports 
was  solicited  by  the  founders  of  the  ]>resent  federal  go- 
vernment, and  granted  by  the  states,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  public  debt,  and  with  the  solemn  and 
reiterated  assurance  that  the  duties  levied  for  that  pur- 
pose should  cease  the  moment  the  debt  was  paid;  which 
assurance  was  given  in  answer  to  objections  from  the 
states,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  some 
of  tliera,  that  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  raise  re- 
venue from  the  commerce  of  the  states,  without  limita- 
tion of  time,  or  quantity,  and  without  accountability  to 
them  for  its  expenditure,  might  render  congress  inde- 
pendent of  the  states,  and  endanger  their  liberties  and 
prosperity. 

3.  That  the  public  debt  will,  (probably),  be  paid  off  in 
the  year  1834,  and  the  amount  of  about  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue  will  then  be  subject  to  abolition, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished,  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  at  the  establishment  of  the  present  federal 
government,  and  in  conformity  to  the  present  actual  con- 
dition and  interest  of  the  states. 


4.  That  an  abolition  of  twelve  millions  of  duties  will 
be  a relief  to  llie  people  ot  from  about  sixteen  millions 
of  taxes,  (estimating  tlie  retail  merchants’ arlvance  upon 
the  duties  of  one-liiird),  and  that  the  srd«I  abolition  may 
lie  made  without  diminishing  the  protection  due  to  any' 
essential  branch  or  pursuit  of  domestic  industry,  and 
with  manifest  advantage  to  most  of  them. 

5.  That  for  the  purpose  enabling  congress  to  de- 
termine witii  entire  safety  to  every  interest,  and  with  full 
salisfactinn  to  the  pulilie  mind,  what  branches  and  pur- 
suits of  domestic  industry  may  be  entitled  to  j)rotectioii 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  from  the  injurious  effects  of  fo- 
reign competition,  a joint  committee  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  take 
the  examinations  of  jiraclical  men,  (producers,  consu- 
mers and  importers),  in  all  douiitful  cases,  and  to  report 
tlieir  evidence  to  the  two  houses  of  congress. 

6.  That  the  said  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  next  stated  session. 

7.  That  the  power  to  regulate  toreign  commerce  was 
granted  to  congress  by  the  states,  for  the  express  aiul 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  congress  to  obtain  and  secure, 
favorable  markets  abroad  for  tlie  exports  of  their  states, 
and  favorable  terms  for  the  admission  of  their  ship.s;  and, 
to  effect  these  olijects  by  establishing  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  commercial  reciprocity,  discrimination  and  rela- 
tion, which  should  measure  back  to  every  foreign  nation 
llie  same  degree  of  favor,  or  dislavor,  wliicli  itself  mea- 
sured out  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  That  the  power  to  regulate  foi  eign  commerce,  al- 
though one  of  the  first  ot  the  enumerated  powers  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  enduring  cause  of  its  adoption,  has 
never  yet  been  exercised  by  congress. 

9.  That  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  public  debt, 
and  consequent  obligation  to  abolish,  and  advantage  in 
abolishing,  about  twelve  millions  of  annual  revenue,  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  receive  a large  xiortion  of 
her  foreign  commerce,  say',  the  one-half  thereof,  free  of 
duty;  and  that  the  fair  principles  of  a just  reciprocity', 
the  dictates  oi  obvious  policy,  justice  to  the  states,  and 
the  constitutional  duty  of  the  tederal  government,  already 
too  long  deferred,  will  require  tliis  government  to  de- 
mand equivalents  from  all  nations  which  may  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  a participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  great 
amount  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade. 

10.  That  the  free  importation  of  the  following  articles, 
(among  others),  may  be  admitted  into  the  United  Slates 
without  compromising  the  prosperity  of  any  branch,  or 
pursuit  of  domestic  industry,  and  with  manifest  advan- 
tage to  most  of  them,  namely  : linens,  silks,  wdnes,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  worsted  stuff  goods,  several  descriptions  of 
woollens;  several  qualities  of  fine  cottons,  several  kinds 
of  spirits,  &c.  &c. 

11.  Tliat  the  free  importation  of  the  said  articles  ought 
to  be  offered  to  all  nations  which  shall  grant  equivalent 
advantages  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  receive  the  products  of  their  industiy, 
namely,  fisii,  furs,  lumber,  naval  stores,  beef,  bacon, 
pork,  grain,  flour,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  live  stock,  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  leather,  wool  and  silk,  butter  and 
cheese,  soap  and  candles,  hals,  glass  and  gunpowder, 
lead,  shot  and  sugar,  spirits  made  of  grain  and  molasses. 
See.  &CC.  or  some  adequate  proportion  thereof,  either  free 
of  duty,  or  upon  pay  ment  of  moderate  and  reasonable 
duties  to  be  agreed  upon  in  treaties,  and  to  continue  for 
a term  of  years;  and  to  no  other  nations  whatever. 

12.  That  there  is  nothing  in  existing  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  foreign  powers  to  prevent  the  regulation  of 
our  commerce  upon  the  foregoing  principles. 

13.  That  all  commercial  nations  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  regulate  their  commerce  with  the  United 
States  on  these  iirinciples,  as,  in  doing  so,  they  will  sub- 
stitute a fair  and  liberal  trade  for  a trade  of  vexations, 
oppressions,  restrictions,  and  smuggling;  will  obtain  pro- 
visions for  subsistence  and  materials  for  manufactures  on 
cheaper  terms  and  more  abundantly  ; will  promote  tlieir 
own  exports;  will  increase  tlieir  revenue,  by  increasing 
consumption  and  diminishing  smuggling;^  and  in  refusing 
to  do  so,  will  draw  great  injury  upon  themselves  in  the 
loss  which  will  ensue  of  several  great  branches  of  their 
trade  with  the  United  States. 
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14.  That  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
ami  navigation  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  be- 
nefited by  regulating  foreign  trade  on  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples; first,  by  getting  rid  ot  oppressive  duties  upon  the 
staple  productions  of  the  U.  States  in  foreign  markets; 
secondly,  by  lowering  at  home  the  price  of  many  articles 
of  comfort  or  necessity,  imported  from  abroad. 

15.  That  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  re- 
gulating foreign  commerce  on  these  principles,  would 
be  by  combining  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  treaty 
making  powers,  congress  fixing,  by  law  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  articles  on  which  duties  may  be  abolished,  and 
the  executive  negotiating  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
grant  of  equivalents. 

16.  That,  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  this  system  of 
regulating  foreign  commerce  into  effect  at  the  extinction 
of  the  public  debt,  it  be  necessary  for  congress  to  de- 
signate the  articles  for  abolition  of  duty  at  the  next  stated 
session. 

February  2S.  The  senate  being  called  to  order — 

Mr.  Hendricks  rose  and  said,  it  becomes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  senate  the  death 
of  my  respected  colleague.  He  departed  this  life  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  10  o’clock.  His  services  in  this 
body  have  been  faithlul  and  uninterrupted  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  They  have  been  honorable  to  himself, 
and  useful  to  his  country,  but  man  goeth  to  his  long 
home,  and  with  him  these  services  have  terminated  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  He  had  indeed  lived  to  see  his  early 
associates  in  the  business  of  this  house,  retire  to  other 
spheres  of  life,  or  like  himself,  pass  silently  into  the 
grave;  yet  his  friends  might  reasonably  have  hoped  and 
expected  for  him,  a longer  period  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. On  an  occurrence  like  the  present,  and  espe- 
cially standing  as  1 do  in  the  midst  of  a circle  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  deceased,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected of  me  to  pronounce  his  eulogy;  but  I can  speak, 
and  I may  be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  language  of  early 
and  well-tried  personal  friendship  of  one  highly  prized, 
not  only  by  myself  but  by  the  state  he  has  so  long  had 
the  honor  to  represent,  of  an  individual  idolized  by  al- 
most every  circle  in  whicli  he  ever  moved.  He  was  a 
bold  and  fearless  politician,  warm  and  generous  in  his 
feelings.  He  had  a heart  that  responded  to  every  ad- 
vance of  sympathy  and  benevolence;  a heart  formed  for 
the  most  ardent  attachments.  Open  and  undisguised, 
the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  always  before 
the  world;  but  a long  period  of  familiar  acquaintance, 
could  only  develope  the  ardor,  the  devotion,  and  the 
value  of  his  friendship.  For  such  an  associate,  it  may 
well  be  permitted  us  to  mourn,  and  well  assured  ami, 
that  in  paying  these  last  honors  to  his  memory,  we  are 
but  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  ot  every  member 
of  the  senate.  His  society  1 have  enjoyed  when  he  was 
jn  health.  In  sickness  I have  frequently  been  near  him, 
and  endeavored  to  sooth  his  hours  of  anguish  and  dis- 
tress, and  I had  an  opportunity  of  watching  with  intense 
anxiety,  and  great  solicitude,  the  last  moments  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Burnet  then  submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  take  order  for  sui)erintending  the  funeral  of  the 
hon.  James  Noble,  deceased,  which  will  take  place  at 
half  past  11  o’clock  tliis  day,  and  that  the  senate  will  at- 
tend the  same;  and  that  notice  of  this  event  be  given  to 
the  house  of  representatives. 

The  chair  stated  that,  under  the  cii  cumstances  of  the 
case,  upon  being  yesterday  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
late  senator  from  Indiana,  he  had  appointed  a committee 
of  arrangement,  anti  pall  bearers;  and  hoped  the  course 
he  had  pursued  would  not  be  disapproved  of, 

Mr.  Burnet  tlien  submitted  the  following  resolutions; 
which  wei'e  adopted. 

Resolved,  unanimonsly,  Tliat  the  members  of  the  se- 
nate, from  a sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  re- 
spect due  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  James  JVoble,  de- 
ceased, their  late  associate,  will  go  into  mourning  for 
him  for  ope  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape 
pound  the  left  arm. 

Resolved,  unanimously  That  as  an  additional  mark  ot 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  hon.  James  J^'oble,  the 
senate  do  now  adjourn. 


[The  body  of  the  deceased  was  then  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  the  senate,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  secreta- 
ry’s desk.  Soon  after  which,  the  house  of  representatives, 
preceded  by  their  speaker  and  clerk,  together  with  their 
sergeant  at  arms,  entered  the  chamber  and  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  respectively  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 
The  chaplain  to  the  senate,  (the  rev.  Mr.  Johns),  then 
rose  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and  very  impressive  ad- 
dress, which  was  followed  by  a fervent  prayer  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Gurley,  the  chaplain  to  the  house.  A procession  was 
then  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  East  Branch  burial 
ground,  where  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  so- 
lemnly interred.] 

J\Idrch2.  The  following  resolutions,  yesterday  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Benton,  were  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  communicate  to  the  senate,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  stated  session  of  congress,  the  annual 
amounts  of  money  paid  for  drawbacks,  premiums,  or 
bounties,  on  the  exportation  of  fish,  beef,  and  pork,  ancl 
for  allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  since  the  year  1789; 
also  the  annual  amounts  of  fish,  beef,  bacon  and  pork, 
exported;  with  a report  of  the  cases,  if  any,  in  which 
frauds  have  been  delected  in  <lrawing  money  from  the 
treasury  on  account  of  said  drawbacks,  premiums,  boun- 
ties and  allowances. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  senate,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  staled  session  of  congress,  a'detailed  and  clas- 
sified statement  of  all  the  articles  ot  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture,  which  were  imported  into  the  U.  Slates 
for  the  last  commercial  year  preceding  the  statement,  so 
as  to  show  the  amount,  in  value,  of  each  article  import- 
ed, the  rate  of  duty,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
the  amount  and  quantity  of  nett  revenue  derived  from 
each. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  causeAo  be  collected  and  reported  to  the 
senate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  stated  session 
of  congress,  the  most  authentic  information  which  can 
be  obtained  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  American 
citizens  who  have  been  killed  and  robbed  while  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade,  or  the  inland  trade  to  Mexico,  since  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain;  the  amount  of  the  robberies 
committed,  and  at  what  places,  and  by  what  tribes.  Also, 
the  number  of  persons  who  annwally  engage  in  the  fur 
trade,  and  inland  trade  to  Mexico;  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal employed,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  proceeds  in 
furs,  robes,  peltries,  money,  &c.  Also,  the  disadvan- 
tages, if  any,  which  these  branches  of  trade  labor  under, 
and  the  means  for  their  relief  and  protection. 

JMarchS.  Mr.  of  Louisiana,  said,  it  would 

be  remembered  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  session, 
he  had  laid  on  the  table  a bill  to  establish  a system  of 
penal  law,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  senate  at  this  session.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  during  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  extraordinary  press  of  business  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  concurred  with  other  cir- 
cumstances in  preventing  him  from  bringing  it  up.— 
Among  them  was  a proposition  for  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  frame  a code  of  laws  for  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia; tor  that  part  of  which  relating  to  penal  law  this 
system  forms  an  important  point.  I’hat  proposition 
having,  within  a few  dt|ys,  failed,  Mr.  Livingston  said  he 
would  now,  in  pursuance  of  notice  given  on  a former 
day,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  It  was  his  in- 
tention, had  time  permitted,  to  have  developed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  some  of  which  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely important.  Under  present  circumstances,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  saying  that  it  laid  down  gene- 
ral principles  applicable  to  (he  subject,  provided  for  the 
cases  of  those  general  acts  which  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed under  the  powers  vested  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  whatever  part  of  the  United  Slates  they  may- 
be committed,  and  those  which  may  be  committed  in 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdition  of  the  United 
States,  including  of  course  the  District  of  Columbia — 
that  it  accurately  defined  all  offences,  provided  as  well 
for  their  prevention  as  their  punishment — includes  'a 
complete  system  of  procedure — a code  of  prison  dis- 
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cipline,  and  a book  of  definitions  explaining  all  tlie  tech- 
nical words,  used  in  every  part  of  the  system.  He  would 
mention  two  important  features  in  the  plan — the  one 
was,  providing  by  positive  law  for  defining  and  punishit)g 
offences  against  ihe  laws  of  nations,  and  among  them 
some  which  had  hitherto  been  left  without  any  sanction; 
such  as  offences  against  that  law  wliicli  regulated  in  mo- 
dern times,  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  with  respect 
to  each  other  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace.  As 
these  were  entirely  new,  Mr.  L.  said  he  wished,  when 
the  document  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  senators,  they 
would  pay  particular  attention  to  its  provisions,  as  well  to 
one  most  important  principle  which  pervades  the  whole — 

THE  TOTAI.  ABOLITIOX  OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

'I'o  this  he  invited  the  senators  to  give  a most  serious 
reflection,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  tfte  dis- 
cussion which  he  should  think  it  a duty  to  invite  at  llie 
next  session. 

Having  been  prevented  by  the  reasons  which  he  had 
mentioned,  from  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  an  address  to  the  senate,  he  would  supply  it  by  an 
introductory  report  which  would  be  delivered  to  the 
members  of  both  houses,  together  with  the  system.  Mr. 
L.  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Robbins  said  that  he  held  a document  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  which 
he  thought  would  be  very  useful  to  the  senate  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  on  that  subject.  It  consisted  of  extracts 
fiMm  reports  made  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  by  the 
senator  from  that  state,  which  had  been  lately  published 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  that  it  might  be  printed, 
which  was  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbxiry,  the  senate  then  went 
into  executive  business,  and  sat  witli  closed  doors  till  4 
o’clock,  when  they  took  a recess  till  six. 

In  the  evening'  session,  except  in  the  consideration  of 
£xeo«tive  business,  nothing  was  done,  except  to  inter- 
change messages  with  the  house  of  representatives  and 
tJie  president,  as  usual — and  to  adjourn  sine  die. 

HOUSE  DF  UEPRESENTATITES. 

Saturday,  Feb,  26.  The  following  were  the  yeas  and 
na)  s on  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorising  a subscription 
to  certain  old  documents  proposed  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton.  They  will  be  required  for 
reference. 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Barber,  Barbour,  Bar- 
ringer, Bartley,  Bates,  Baylor,  Beekraan,  Buchanan,  Burges,  But- 
man, Gaboon,  Chilton,  Clark,  Condict,  Cooper,  Coulter,  Cowles, 
Craig,  Crane,  Crockett,  Creighton,  Crowninshield,  John  Davis,  Den* 
ny,  Dickinson,  Doddridge,  Drayton,  Dudley,  Duncan,  Dwight, 
Eager,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  E.  Everett, 
H.  Everett,  Finch,  Forward,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Gurley,  Hawkins, 
Hemphill,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ingersoll  Johns, 
K.  M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kincaid,  Leiper,  Letcher,  Martindale, 
Mercer,  Mitchell,  Muhlenburg,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Ramsay,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Semmes,  Sill, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Stanberry,  Sterigere,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  Wm.  L. 
Stores,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Test,  Tracy,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vtrplanck,  Vinton,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Whittlesey,  Camp.  P.  White,  E.  D.  White,  Wilde,  Wil. 
Uams,  Wilson,  Wingate,  Young— 93. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ang>  1, 
Armstrong,  Barnwell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon, 
Burst,  Broadhead,  Brown,  Cambreleng,  Carson,  Chandler,  Clai- 
borne, Clay,  Coke,  Coleman,  Conner,  Crawford,  Crocheron,  Daniel, 
Davenport,  W.  R.  Davis,  Desha,  De  Witt,  Draper,  Earll,  Findlay, 
Ford,  Foster,  Fry,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Hall,  Halsey,  Hammons,  Har- 
vey, Haynes,  Hinds,  Holland,  Hoffman,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Ihrie, 
W.  W.  Irvin,  Isacks.  Jarvis,  Cave  Johnson,  Kennon,  Perkins  King, 
Adam  King,  Lamar,  Lea,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,Lent,  Lewis,  Loyal), 
Lumpkin,  Magee,  Thomas  Maxwell,  McCreery,  McCoy,  McDufi 
fie,  Mcliuire,  Miller,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Patton,  Pettis,  Polk,  Pot- 
ter, Rencher,  Roane,  Russel,  Sanford,  A H.  Shepperd,  Shields, 
Speight,  Richard  Spencer,  Standefer,  Stephens,  Wiley  Thomp- 
son, J.  Thomson,  Trezvant,  Tucker,  Weeks,  Wicklitie,  Yancey 
—93. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  both 
houses — 

lie  it  enacted,  &cc.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives be,  and  he  litreby  is,  authorised  atid  direct- 
ed to  subscribe  for  seven  hundred  and  filty  copies  of  tlie 
compilation  of  congressional  documents,  proposed  to  be 
published  by  Gales  anti  Seaton:  Provided,  That  the  do- 
cuments shall  be  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: .dnd  Ijrovided  also,  I’hat  the  price  paid  for 
the  printing  of  the  said  copies  shall  be  at  a rate  not  ex- 


ceeding that  of  tlie  price  paid  to  the  printer  of  congress 
for  printing  the  documents  of  the  houses. 

Having  in  page  470,  of  (he  last  volume,  copied  the 
sketch  of  the  debate  referred  to  in  the  following  note — 
it  is  inserted  injustice  to  Mr.  Carson. 

House  of  rejn'esentatives,  JMarch  1,  1831. 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  In  the  report  of  the  debate 
upon  the  “bill  making  additional  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  harbors,  and  removing  olistruc- 
tions  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,”  bee.  published  in 
your  country  paper  of  1'hursday  last,  and  previously  in 
your  daily  j)aper,my  colleague  [Mr.  Barringer]  is  made 
to  say,  -‘he  had  voted  with  his  colleague  (meaning  my- 
self) on  these  appropriations  heretofore;  they  were  for 
objects  annually  provided  for  by  congress,  his  colleague 
liad  voted  for  them.  Sec.”  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state, 
that  my  colleague  did  not  say  so  in  his  speech  delivered, 
nor  could  he  say  so,  because  I never  di(l  vote  for  such  a 
bill.  Upon  seeing  the  first  report  of  the  debate,  I went 
to  ray  colleague,  and  he  perfectly  concurred  with  me  in 
my  recollection  of  what  he  said,  and  he  intended  to  have 
corrected  the  report  before  it  was  transferred  to  your 
country  paper.  As  my  colleague  has  not  done  so  (owing 
no  doubt  to  the  press  of  business,  which  caused  it  to  es- 
cape his  memory)  1 hope  that  you  will  insert  this  in  your 
paper,  because,  as  the  rejiort  now  stands,  it  places  me  in  a 
very  unfair  position  before  the  jiuhlic.  Respectfully, 
SAMUEL  P.  CARSON. 

Thursday,  JVlarch  3.  Among  the  proceedings  of  this 
day  were  the  following: 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  renew  and  to  prosecute,  from  time  to  time,  such  negotiations 
with  the  several  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient,  for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  its  ultimate  denunciation,  as  piracy,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  house  having  consented  to  entertain  the  motion 
by  the  requisite  number  of  votes  (two-thirds)  necessary 
to  suspend  a rule; 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  said 
resolution,  and  deciiled  as  lollows: 

[The  yeas  were  118 — it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  re- 
peat them.  The  nays  were — 

Messrs.  Alexander,  Barhotir,  Barnwell,  James  JBlaIr, 
Bouldin,  Carson,  Daniel,  W.  R.  Davis,  Desha,  Dudley, 
Foster,  Gaither,  Hall,  Haynes,  Hinds,  C.  Jolinson,  La- 
mar, Lea,  Loyall,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Patton,  Polk,  Pot- 
ter, Renclif  r,  Roane,  SpeiglU,  Wiley  Thompson,  Trez- 
vant,  WicklitFe,  Wilde,  Yancey — 32. 

So  the  resolve  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McDuffie  being  temporarily  in  the  chair — 

Mr.  Carson  rose  and  said— Mr.  Speaker:  The  hotfse 
of  representatives  of  the  twenty-first  congress,  have  met 
for  the  last  time,  and  when  we  separate  to-day,  many  of 
us  will  have  parted  to  meet  no  more  forever.  My  heart 
admonishes  me  that  this  is  a fit  occasion  for  us  to  offer 
up  all  our  animosities  upon  the  altar  of  peace,  kindness, 
and  good  will.  In  rising,  sir,  to  perform  a last  act  of 
legislative  duty  upon  this  occasion,  I do  it  the  more  wil- 
lingly, and  with  the  more  pleasure,  because,  while  it  is 
an  act  of  justice,  it  is  an  act  of  friendship. 

I ask  leave  to  introduce  the  following  resolution,  which 
I hope  will  be  unanimously  received  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  the 
honorable  Andrew  Stevenson,  speaker,  for  the  dignity,  impartia- 
lity, promptitude,  and  ability,  with  which  he  hat  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  chair,  during  the  present  session. 

In  the  evening  session,  after  the  business  had  been  ctm- 
clued,  and  the  motion  for  final  adjournment  carried, 

Mr.  Speaker  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 
Gentlemen:  I receive  with  sentiments  of  profound 
respect  and  grateful  feeling  the  renewed  expression  of 
your  approbation  and  confidence  in  my  administration  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  this  high  office.  I’he  character  and 
power  of  iliis  house;  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world;  the  deep  and  abiding  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism  of  its 
representatives,  must  ever  render  the  approbation  or 
censure  of  this  house  a matter  of  no  ordinary  importance 
to  those  who  till  high  places  of  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence. This  station,  justly  esteemed  among  the  first  In 
distinction  and  honor,  has  always  been  regarded  not  only 
1 as  one  of  elevated  character,  but  of  severe  responsibility 
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and  labor,  and  ol  extreme  delicacy.  In  discharging  its 
arduous  and  multiturious  duties,  no  man  can  hope  lo  tree 
himself  trom  error,  or  lo  give  unqualified  or  universal 
satisfaction.  In  times,  even,  of  profound  tranquility  and 
repose,  to  please  every  one  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be 
expected.  Amid  the  storms  of  political  and  party  ex- 
citements, it  would  be  idle  and  vain  to  expect  it.  My 
jiath  here  for  the  last  four  years,  has  not  been  strewed 
with  roses.  I have  had,  as  you  well  know,  my  full  share 
of  responsibility,  embarrassment,  and  toil.  I can  say, 
however,  with  truth,  that  I have  endeavored  lo  meet 
your  expectations  by  a zealous  devotion  of  my  time,  and 
even  my  health,  to  your  service,  and  by  a faithful  and  in- 
(lependent  discharge  of  my  public  duty.  This,  gentle- 
men, was  all  that  1 promised  wlien  I received  this  high 
ajipointment  at  your  hands;  and  in  laying  it  down  I feel 
a proud  consciousness  that  1 have  redeemed  my  pledge; 
and  if  the  trust  has  not  been  ably,  it  has,  at  least,  been 
honestly  discharged.  During  the  entire  period  of  my 
service,  and  under  all  tlie  agitations  of  the  limes,  it  has 
been  my  peculiar  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  receive, 
in  an  almost  unexampled  manner,  the  kindness  and  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  this  house;  and  in  proof  of  it  1 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  I hope  without  vanity,  that 
in  all  the  numerous  and  important  decisions  which  1 have 
been  called  upon  to  pronounce  from  this  chair,  but  one 
has  ever  been  reversed  by  the  judgment  of  the  house, 
Tind  that  under  circumstances  which  can  cause  me  no  re- 
gret. Can  1,  then,  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  and  flat- 
tered cheered  and  consoled,  by  this  renewed  and  distin- 
guished evidence  of  your  confidence  and  favor  i*  I receive 
it,  gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered; 
I cherish  it  in  my  heart.  It  is  the  highest  and  the  only 
reward  that  I either  sought  or  expected;  and  I shall  che- 
rish it  through  life  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  res[>ect, 
and  the  most  affectionate  gratitude.  God  grant  that  y ou 
may  long  live  to  serve  and  benefit  your  country,  and  en- 
joy its  undiminished  confidence,  and,  in  bidding  ymu  an 
affectionate,  anti,  perhaps,  last  farewell,  accept,  Tpray 
you,  my*^  cordial  and  best  wishes  for  your  individual 
health,  prosjierity,  and  happiness. 

He  then  declared  the  house  to  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

A very  crowded  auditory,  both  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, filled  the  hall,  in  adilition  to  tlie  members  of  the 
house,  but  the  profoundest  stillness  prevailed  during  the 
delivery'  of  the  valedictory,  which,  added  to  the  effect  ot 
the  speaker’s  very  strong  emotion,  rendered  his  elo- 
quent address  exceedingly  irapressive. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMEJ^  r. 

IN  SENATK  MAlieU  3,  1831. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  17th  joint  rule  was 
suspended  for  this  day,  so  far  as  respects  those  bills  which 
have  passed  both  houses,  or  require  tor  their  final  pas- 
sage an  assent  only  to  amendment. 

Post  office  department. 

Mr.  Clayton,  {torn  the  select  commiitee  appointed  on 
the  15th  December  last,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  the  post  office  department,  made  a report,  enumerat- 
ing certain  papers,  which  the  committee  were  instructed 
to  have  printed,  but  making  no  comments  upon  them;  the 
printing  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Chambers  presented  the  following  memorial  from 
Abraham  Bradley,  late  assistant  postmaster  general. 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  memorial  of  Abraham  Bradley,  late  assistant  post 
master  general,  most  respectfully  represents — 

'I’hat  after  his  removal  from  office,  he,  as  is  well  knov  n 
to  the  senate,  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  a letter,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  stated 
that  Mr.  Barry,  the  present  post  master  general,  had 
made  an  extra  allowance  to  Mr.  Harrall,  a mail  contrac- 
tor, and  to  Olliers,  as  this  memorialist  conceived  -without 
warrant  of  laiu. 

A copy  of  this  letter  having  been  called  for,  was  pre- 
sented by  this  memorialist  to  the  ])resent  select  commit- 
tee of  the  senate,  on  the  post  office  department. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  a call  was  made  on 
that  department,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  senators 
from  Ohio,  tor  information  relative  lo  the  extra  allow-- 
ances  which  had  been  made  to  mail  contractors. 

Tlie  res|)onse  of  the  department  to  that  call  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  view  of  this  memorialist  as  containing  mat-! 


ters  in  which  he  was  deeply  concerned.  Upon  examin- 
ing it  to  ascertain  if  his  recollection  of  Harrall’s  ease  was 
correct,  he  was  unmeasurably  astonished  to  find  that  the 
extra  allowance  was  there  charged  lo  have  been  made  by 
him,  acting  as  post  master  general.  It  was  evident  that 
the  documents  had  been  originally  different,  that  an  era- 
sure had  been  made,  and  the  name  of  this  memorialist 
inserted.  Induced  by  this  to  examine  further,  he  found 
Wvai  J or ty -nine  cases  of  extra  allowance  were  in  that  do- 
cument charged  to  have  been  made  by  him.  Thirty-six 
of  these  were  similar  to  the  case  of  llarrall:  the  original 
document  had  been  mutilated,  and  the  name  of  A.  Brad- 
ley, jr.  acting  as  post  master  general,  carefully  inserted. 

This  memorialist  called  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  these  circumstances,  as  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
impeach  his  testimony,  and  to  load  his  official  conduct 
with  opprobrium,  being  public  documentary  proof  from 
the  books  ot  the  department,  that  he  had  squandered  the 
public  funds  during  the  few  days  he  had  acted  as  post 
master  general,  between  the  lOlh  of  March,  when  Mr. 
McLean  left  the  office,  and  the  5th  of  April,  when  Mr. 
Barry  came  into  it,  and  that,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
lie  had  charged  these  things  on  the  latter  gentleman. 
The  committee  kindly  authorised  a sub-committee  to 
accompany  this  memorialist  to  the  department  yester- 
day, the  28th  instant,  to  ascertain  whether  his  statements 
were  correct.  Your  memorialist  confidently  appeals  to 
those  gentlemen,  in  support  ofihe  fact,  that  it  satisfacto- 
rily ap[»eared  to  them,  that  in  this  case  of  Harrall’s  as 
well  as  in  every  other  case  but  one  in  which  an  erasure 
had  been  made,  Mr.  Barry  was  originally  and  properly 
charged;  and  that  it  was  there  asserted  that  these  era- 
sures had  been  made  by  mistake,  and  his  name  inserted 
by  mistake.  The  gentlemen  had  not  time  to  pursue  their 
inquiry,  and  no  examination  was  made  into  those  cases 
originally  charged  to  your  memorialist. 

In  w’hatever  manner  these  mutilations  of  the  original 
document  may  have  occurred,  and  these  false  amend- 
ments to  it  made  by  mistake  or  not,  the  eflect  may  be,  if 
it  goes  lo  the  world,  to  injure,  if  not  to  destroy  a repu- 
tation upon  which  your  memorialist,  after  nearly  forty 
years  public  service,  must  mainly  rely  for  support.  The 
senate  has,  as  he  has  been  informed,  directed  this  report 
to  be  printed. 

If  this  should  be  done,  and  it  should  with  all  its  false- 
hoods and  injurious  tendency  be  spread  before  the  peo- 
ple under  the  sanction  ot  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
your  memorialist  submits  that  great  injustice  must  neces- 
sarily follow  to  him.  He  therefore  prays  that  such  or- 
der may  be  taken  by  tlie  senate  as  will  secure  his  right, 
and  especially  preserve  the  reputation  which  documents 
published  by  tlie  authority  of  the  senate  should  always 
possess.  And  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  &c. 

ABRAHAM  BRADLEY. 

March  1,  1S3I. 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  that  the  order  for  the  printing 
of  the  report  referred  to  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Grundy  thought  the  better  course  would  be — the 
right  way'  lo  do  justice — to  print  the  report  and  subjoin 
to  it  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradley,  and  the  testimony  of 
Messrs,  Brown,  Suter,  et  al. 

Mr.  Claytoji,  chairman  of  the  select  committee  to 
whom  those  documents  had  been  referred,  rose  and  ob- 
served that  they  w'ere  very  voluminous,  purporting  to  be 
answers  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  14ih  April 
last,  which  directed  the  postmaster  general  to  report 
“copies  ol  all  existing  contracts  made  by  him  or  his  pre- 
“decessors  in  office,  on  which  allowances  have  been 
“made  for  additional  services;  designating  in  each  case, 
“how  much  and  what  additional  service  has  been  per- 
“formed,  and  liy  whom  it  was  required,  and  designating 
“also  what  sum  has  been  allowed  in  each  case  for  such 
“additional  service,  and  by  lohom  it  was  allowed.’^ 
The -answer  to  this  call  was  kept  back  until  about  the 
lOlh  of  last  month.  During  the  debate  which  occurred 
here  on  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, among  other  things  then  said,  1 complained  of  this 
delay  as  an  evidence  of  a design  to  baffle  inquiry  into  the 
concerns  of  the  department;  and  after  that,  the  report 
called  for  in  April,  1850,  came  in.  it  was  first  referred 
to  the  standing  commiitee  on  the  post  office,  although  I 
prayed  for  its  reference  to  tlie  select  committee,  to  whom 
unquestionably,  as  we  now  see,  it  properly  bwlonged. 
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The  standing  committee,  without  examination,  as  we 
must  suppose,  recommended  it  to  be  printed,  and 
the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  After  this,  and 
about  a week  since,  it  was  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. They  examined  it,  and  have  ascertained  that 
in  thirty-six  cases  of  extra  allowance  to  contractors 
scattered  througli  these  documents,  embracing  some 
ol  the  grossest  violations  of  the  law  in  granting  away  the 
public  money  to  mail  contractors,  the  allowances  have 
been  falsely  set  down  as  having  been  made  by  Abraham 
Bradley,  as  acting,  or  assisting  [)OStmaster  general , when, 
in  these  very  cases,  the  allowances  were  actually  made 
by  the  present  postmaster  general;  and  for  the  trutli  of 
this  I refer  to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bradley,  those  of 
the  clerks  in  tlie  department,  and  the  report  itself  of  the 
postmaster  general  in  answer  to  the  call,  all  now  on  the 
table  before  you,  as  well  as  to  the  statements  of  the  se- 
nators from  Slaine  and  Tennessee,  (Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Grundy),  who  went  to  the  department  as  a sub-com- 
mittee, by  our  directions,  to  ascertain  the  facts.  These 
documents  in  each  of  these  cases,  exhibit  to  your  eye 
palpable  erasures,  where  tlie  name  of  ^‘William  T.  Bar- 
ry, postmaster  general,”  has  been  rubbed  out,  and  that 
of  “Abraliam  Bradley,  acting  postmaster  general,”  in- 
serted. The  result  of  the  examination  was,  that  Mr. 
Barry’s  name  was  originally  written  down  on  the  tlocu- 
ments  as  the  person  who  made  the  allowances,  according 
to  the  truth — that  the  name  of  Mr.  Bradley  was  after- 
wards inserted,  and  now  stands  in  each  of  these  thirty-six 
■cases,  which,  call  them  falsehoods,  errors,  or  what  you 
please,  certainly  misrepresent  the  fact.  Then  it  is  also 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  letter  of  Abraham  Bradley 
to  the  president,  which  was  read  in  the  debate  here  on 
the  resolution  of  the  senator  froin  Tennessee,  charging 
Mr.  Barry  with  gross  violation  of  the  law  in  some  ot 
these  cases  (particularly  in  the  case  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina contract)  was  written  more  than  a year  ago,  and 
shortly  after  his  removal  from  office;  that  this  letter  had 
been  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  the  commiUee,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  this  falsification  of  the  documents,  if  un- 
detected, was  to  convict  Mr.  Bradley  of  swearing  false- 
ly, who  in  saying,  on  his  oath,  that  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral made  the  allowances,  stated  the  exact  truth.  Sir,  I 
have  bestowed  much  attention  on  these  papers,  and  I do 
not  undertake  to  say,  that  these  are  all  the  misrepresen- 
tations contained  in  iliem.  They  are  enough,  however, 
to  induce  the  senate,  both  injustice  to  its  own  char.ac- 
ter,  and  tlie  reputation  of  an  excellent  citizen  and  an 
innocent  man,  to  refuse  to  give  any  puitlicity  to  docu- 
ments wliich  all  can  see,  and  all  now  admit  to  be  spuri- 
ous and  mutilated.  If  they  be  printed,  even  with  the  evi  ■ 
dence  which  proves  them  false,  still  injustice  may  pos- 
sibly result  Irom  it;  for  it  will  appear  to  the  world, 
that  the  senate  had  some  confidence  in  these  papers; 
and  it  m ly  happen  that  those  who  shall  hereafter  read 
tlie  calumny  will  not,  among  such  a mass  of  papers, 
also  advert  to  the  refutation  of  it.  At  the  time  these 
papers  were  sent  in,  Bradley  was  a witness  against  the 
department,  and  under  examination  before  the  commit- 
tee. All  here  know  what  an  effort  was  made  in  public 
discussion  to  impeach  his  veracity,  and  1 trust  all  will 
now  admit  how  entirely  that  effort  failed.  But  I will 
not  slop  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  those  who  direct- 
ed those  alterations  to  be  made.  With  motives  we  have 
now  nothing  to  do.  But  the  fact  is  incontrovertible, 
that  these  documents  are  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  there- 
fore iinwortliy  of  the  senate  to  publish  them,  and  I hope 
the  ordei*  for  their  publication,  made  in  an  unguarded 
mfiment,  may  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Holmes  said— Mr.  President,  having  been  select- 
ed by  the  committee  as  a snb-commiUee  witli  the  sena- 
tor from  reniicssee,  (Mr.  Grundy)  to  go  to  tlie  depart- 
ment, examine  the  hooks,  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
truli),  we  took  with  us  the  witness  under  examination, 
anti  jiroeeeded  to  the  general  jiost  office.  We  took  also 
the  abstract  of  allowances,  now  before  tlie  senate.  This 
abstract  was  obtained  by  a call  made  on  the  1 lih  of  April 
last,  inade  by  a senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Burnet),  re- 
quiring among  other  things,  information  on  extra  allow- 
ances niaile  to  contractors,  and  for  what  adtlitional  ser- 
vices, tiiat  the  senate  might  compare  the  value  of  tiie 
service  wiili  tlie  compensation.  The  answer  to  this  call 
did  not  come  to  the  senate  until  the  10th  February  of 


this  session,  near  nine  months.  It  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  post  office,  See.  and  by  them  returned 
to  the  senate  on  the  2'2d,  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and 
was  then  referred  to  tlie  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was 
voluminous  and  exceedingly  confused;  but  some  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee  discovered  at  once  that  it  must  be 
erroneous  to  say  tlie  least.  Tlie  fact  is,  tliat  Mr.  McLean 
left  the  department  about  the  lOtli  ivlarcli,  1829— that 
Mr.  A.  Bradley,  the  senior  assistant^  was  tlien  the  act- 
ing post  master  general,  as  locum  tenens,  from  tliat  time, 
uatil  7lh  April,  less  than  four  weeks.  Still,  within  that 
time,  additional  aliowaiices  appeared  by  this  ‘'abstract” 
to  have  been  made,  of  about  .$42,000.  U[)on  examining 
tliis  “abstract”  it  appeared,  moreover,  tliat  there  Iiad 
been  thirty-six  erasures,  and  A.  Bradiy ’s  name  inserted. 
The  allowance  to  llarrall  appeared  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. 'This  was  a case  of  ei'asure.  It  seems  that  Brad- 
ley had,  on  the  I7lh  October,  1829,  in  a letter  to  the 
presiilent,  among  oilier  tilings  charged  Mr.  Barry  with 
[n'odigulily,  and  had  instanced  this  allowance  to  Harrall. 
Harrall’s  contract  was  for  carrying  the  mail  from  George- 
town to  Charleston,  Soutii  Carolina,  for  6,000  dollars, 
and  the  extra  allowance  was  1,992  dollars,  about  33  per 
cent.;  and  the  cause  alleged  was  two  hours  expedition; 
the  law  allowing  only  a pro  ra‘a  addition,  which  would 
have  been  about  8 per  cent,  if  tlie  two  hours  expedition 
had  been  required.  But  here  was  another  error  in  the 
abstract,  the  expedition  required  being  only  one  and  a 
half  hours. 

This  extravagance,  which  Bradley  in  his  letter  to  the 
president,  had  charged  upon  Barry,  and  had  before  the 
committee  verified  by  his  oath,  Barry  had,  in  an  official 
communication^  back  upon  Bradley.  The  repu- 

tation of  these  two  gentlemen  seemed,  therefore,  to  be 
so  deeply  involved,  tliat  it  became  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  how  the  fact  was,  and  the  aub-com- 
i railtee  was  accordingly  appointed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  appointment,  we  proceeded  to  the 
department;  Mr.  Barry  was  not  there;  we  inquired  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  assistant  and  others,  for  the  persons 
who  made  out  the  “abstracts,”  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Dundaswere  introduced,  and,  after  a {ireliminary  exami- 
nation, were  sworn  and  testified.  We  recurred  to  the 
erasures,  and  asked  what  was  erased  to  make  the  blanks 
which  svere  filled  by  Mr.  Bradley’s  name?  They  an- 
swered, Mr,  Barry’s  and  Mr.  McLean’s,  hut  chiefly  Mr. 
Barry’s.  Why  were  Messrs,  McLean  and  Barry’s  names 
first  inserted?  Because  they  supposed  it  was  right;  but 
Mr.  Brorvbfi')'}  order  of  the  postmaster  general,  as  he 
said,  had  determined  otherwise,  and  directed  tliis  rule: 
to  take  the  leger  and  look  at  the  account  of  the  contrac- 
tor which  was  a{lju.sted  for  each  quarter,  and  if  the  cre- 
dit of  tiie  allowance  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  is  carried 
into  Bradley’s  time,  charge  the  allowance  to  him.  It 
appeared  that  the  account  with  ttai  rall  was  adjusted  and 
balanced  to  tlie  end  of  the  quarter,  to  wit:  the  first  of 
April;  and,  as  Bradley  w'as  then  acting  postmaster  ge- 
neral, this  allowance  was  consequently  charged  to  him. 
I inquired  if  this  quarter’s  account  was  adjusted  and  ba- 
lanced at  the  time  it  bears  date?  I'he  answer  was  no; 
and  not,  probably,  until  June.  Wliether,  if  the  allow- 
ance bad  been  made  between  the  first  of  April,  (the  end 
of  the  quarter),  and  June,  the  time  of  actul  adjustment, 
it  would  have  been  carried  to  Marrall’s  credit  in  that 
quarter?  The  answer  was  that  it  would.  Don’t  you, 
then,  we  asked,  see  the  fallacy  of  your  rule  in  proving 
who  was  the  postma.ster  general  who  made  the  allow- 
ance? Your  quarter  closed  oil  the  first  of  April,  and 
Bradley’s  functions  ceased  on  the  7tli,  and  your  adjust- 
ment of  the  quarter  was  made  on  the  first  of  June.  If 
tin's  allowance  had  been  made  any  lime  between  the  7th 
A[)ril  and  1st  of  June,  and  you  had  carired  it  back  to 
lift;  1st  of  April,  don’t  you  see  that  you  fix  on  Bradley 
an  allowance  made  liy  Barry?  Bring  original  en- 
try, where,  concerning  tin's  allowance,  you  first  put  pen 
to  paper,  no  matter  what  is  the  name  of  the  book  or 
the  document.  J’liey  brought  “the  cash  book;”  there 
the  allowance  was  stated,  and  the  lime  for  which  it  was 
made,  but  not  when  the  decision  was  made.  But  I per- 
ceived, in  a small  note  in  red  ink,  “see  letter  of  13ih 
April.”  I demanded  tlie  letter,  and  it  wasbrouglit;  and, 
behold.  It  was  a letter  of  Phineas  Bradley  to  Mr.  Mar- 
rall,  six  day-?  after  Abraham’s  functions  had  ceased. 
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slating  that  the  postmaster  general,  (Barry),  had  ex- 
amined his  claim  for  extra  compensation,  and  had  di- 
rected him  to  pass  the  sum  of  $1,992  50,  per  ann.  to 
his  credit,  as  extra  allowance.  Here  the  tiling  was  sk- 
tled.  1 he  charge  ol  Bradley'  to  the  president  of  Barry’s 
extra  allowance,  was  true;  the  attempt  in  Barry’s  official 
report  to  shoulder  it  olF  on  Bradley'  M as  entirely'  defeat- 
ed. 1 he  assistant  postmaster  general,  Gardner,  and 
chief  clerk,  Brown,  were  forced  to  admit  the  error,  and 
that  the  rule  which  had  fixed  about  $40,000  of  allow- 
ances upon  Bradley',  took  these  allowances  from  McLean, 
but  chiefly  from  Barry,  wfiere  they  in  fact  belonged,  and 
charged  them  upon  Bradley,  where  they  did  not  belong. 
It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  this  abstract  should  have 
been,  at  first,  made  out  correctly,  and  that  McLean’s 
and  Barry’s  names  should  have  been  impi'operly'  erased 
and  Bradley’s  improperly  inserted.  Now,  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  chrirges  so  grave  as  those  presented  by 
Bradley  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  in  his  letter 
of  the  17th  of  October,  were  never  communicated  to  the 
postmaster  general.  Mr.  Bradley  had  been  an  assistant 
postmaster  general  full  thirty  years,  and,  in  all  that  time, 
had  maintained  an  irreproachable  character.  He  had 
been  removed  without  being  permitted  to  know  the  cause. 
One  of  the  charges,  (to  wit:  prodigality),  which  he  pre- 
fers against  the  postmaster  general,  Barry,  is  attempted 
to  be  shouldered  oft'  on  him.  This  the  witness  declares 
on  oath  was  the  act  of  Barry  himself,  and  proves  it  in 
the  way  I have  stated. 

“The  depositions  of  Brown,  Dundas,  Taylor,  Suter 
and  Gardner,  admit  the  misrepresentation  in  this  “ab- 
stract;” but  ‘‘it  is  an  innocent  mistake.'*'  It  may  be  so, 
and  we  wish,  in  all  charity,  that  we  had  better  grouds  to 
presume  it.  This  abstract  is  neither  an  original  record, 
nor  a copy  from  any  record.  It  states  briefly  in  each 
case,  the  amount  of  the  contract,  the  name  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  amount  of  the  extra  allowance,  and  for  what 
time.  It  is  neither  an  extract  or  abstract  from  any  re- 
cord or  document.  It  is  rather  a compilation  of  these 
facts  from  the  letters,  the  cash-book,  and  the  ledger.  It 
seems  singular  that  there  is  no  direct  record  of  the  lime 
’when  these  allowances  were  granted.  But  nevertheless, 
it  happened  in  this  case  tiiat  the  subordinate  officers 
found  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  postmaster  ge- 
neral did  make  the  alloM-ances;  and  nothing  but  the  rule 
promulgated  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Brown,  changed  the  right 
into  a wrong.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  a rule  so  utterly 
fallacious  as  this,  would  operate  sometimesybr  and  some- 
times against  Air.  Bradley;  but  this,  (strange  to  tell), 
operated  in  every  case  against  him,  and  fixed  upon  him 
the  most  numerous  and  extravagant  extra  allowances, 
that  were  ever  made  in  twice  that  distance  of  time.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that  Mr.  Barry  had  been,  long  be- 
fore this,  presented  to  the  president  for  extravagance  in 
these  allowances,  that  bis  answer  to  a call  from  the  se- 
nate had  been  altered,  by  erasures,  so  as  to  remove  this 
charge  from  him  and  to  fix  it  on  Bradley;  that  the  falsity 
ot  the  official  document  had  been  detected  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  officers  who  have  the  chief  management 
of  the  department,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide  whether 
such  errors  in  such  a department,  which  combine  to  de- 
stroy tlie  fair  fame  of  a worthy  and  highly  distinguished 
citizen,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  gross  ignorance  or  base  de- 
sign. 

From  all  the  evidence  which  we  obtained  from  the  de- 
partment, it  would  seem  that  in  less  than  four  weeks, 
Mr.  Bradley  is  made  to  have  given  extra  allowances  in 
47  cases,  in  thirty- six  of  which  Mr.  McLean  and  Barry 
were  rightly  charged,  but  their  names  were  erased,  and 
Bradley’s  wrongfully  inserted.  It  appears  further,  that 
though  the  call  as  to  these  extra  allowances,  which  was 
made  nine  months  before  it  was  answered,  extended  also 
to  the  reasons,  or  considerations  for  them,  yet  in  a very- 
few  instances  has  the  reason  or  consideration  been  given; 
and  in  some  it  is  found  that  it  has  been  erroneously  given. 
In  this  very  case  of  Harrall,  all  that  is  pretended  to  have 
been  gained  for  this  $1,992  per  annum,  is  expediting  two 
hours  in  twenty-four,  which,  upon  inquiry,  turns  out  to 
be  but  an  hour  and  a half.  In  the  short  time  that  this 
mass  of  matter  has  been  before  us,  we  have  discovered 
enough  to  convince  me  that  this  mutilated,  mangled 
perverted  document  never  ought  to  go  to  the  public  with 
the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  senator  from  Tennessee 


suggests  that  the  petition  and  this  document  may  both  be 
published.  But  the  committee  know  that  the  petition  is 
true  and  the  document  is  not.  Shall  we,  then,  give  cur- 
rency to  official  slander  against  a citizen  who  has  served 
you  near  forty  years  with  distinguished  ability  and  stern 
integrity?  If  his  faithul  services  could  not  save  him  from 
a relentless  proscription,  but  that  he  must  be  cast  upon 
the  world  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  pennyless,  and 
without  employ,  surely  we  will  not  give  currency  to  that 
which,  if  true,  would  consign  him  to  infamy,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  a gross  fabrication.  If  you  will  consent 
to  adopt  a resolution,  directing  the  printer  to  enclose  the 
erasures  in  brackets,  and  insert  this  resolution  in  a note 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  which  shall  contain  an  era- 
sure, the  antidote  would  then  go  with  the  poison,  and  no 
harm  would  be  done.  But,  as  it  is,  I protest  against  such 
injustice. 

Mr.  Grundy  remarked,  that  he  should  not  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  never  could  see  any 
public  utility  in  either  obtaining  or  printing  the  abstracts; 
and  if  any  member  supposed  that  injustice  would  be  in- 
flicted on  any  one,  he  should  be  still  less  inclined  to  have 
them  printed.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  examined  this  subject  at  the  general  post 
office,  and  believed  no  improper  conclusion  could  be 
drawn.  If  the  abstracts,  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Dundas,  were  printed  together,  the  whole 
truth  of  the  case  would  then  be  presented,  and  no  impu- 
tation would  be  thrown  on  any  one.  Mr.  Bradley  al- 
leged that  certain  extra  allowances,  purported  by  the  ab- 
stracts to  have  been  made  by  him,  which  were  not  made 
by  him;  but  it  should  be  noticed,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  these  allovt-ances  were  not  properly  made.  It 
was  only  material  to  investigate  the  matter,  because  Mr. 
Bradley  had  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  president  that 
major  Barry  had  made  one  or  more  of  them.  It  was  a 
matter  touching  Mr.  Bradley’s  veracity,  which  it  was 
deemed  proper  should  be  put  upon  the  true  ground. 
Mr.  G.  was  desirous  that  full  justice  should  be  done  to 
Mr.  Bradley,  but  protested  against  the  effort  which 
seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  inculpation  of  the  post 
office  department  in  the  transaction  alluded  to,  and  a 
reference  to  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  before  nam- 
ed would  entirely  free  the  department  from  all  censure. 

It  was  required  by  the  resolution,  that  the  department 
should  Slate,  not  only  all  extra  allowances  made,  but  the 
officers  by  whom  made.  The  clerks.  Air.  Taylor  and 
Air.  Dundas,  were  directed  by  Air,  Brown,  the  chief 
clerk,  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Air.  Broun  was  de- 
tained from  the  office  by  sickness.  In  the  execution  of 
the  business  it  was  discovered  that  the  books  of  the  of- 
fice, from  its  commencement,  contained  nothing  showing 
by  whom  extra  allowances  had  been  made,  but  the 
dates  of  the  entries;  and  Air.  Dundas  had  gone  on  to 
state  the  extra  allowances  as  made  by  Air.  McLean  up 
to  the  day  of  his  resignation,  and  from  that  period  as 
made  wholly  by  major  Barry.  After  he  had  proceeded 
in  this  way  for  some  time,  a question  arose  as  to  its  cor- 
rectness, and  it  was  agreed  by  Air.  Taylor  and  ?«Ir. 
Dundas  to  take  the  opinion  of  Air.  Brown  upon  the  sub- 
ject, on  which  they  differed  in  opinion.  They  stated  to 
him  the  principle  of  difference  without  reference  to  any 
particular  case,  (as  sworn  to  by  Air.  Taylor.)  Mr. 
Brown  was  of  opinion  that  the  criterion  would  be,  to 
take  from  the  books  the  dates  of  the  first  entries  for  the 
payment  ot  extra  allowances,  and  charge  the  making  of 
these  to  the  postmaster  general  then  in  office;  and  to 
state  all  allowances  raaile  by  postmaster  general  AIcLean 
up  to  the  day  of  his  resignation,  and  all  allowances  as 
made  by  Air.  Bradley,  who  was  by  law  acting  postmas- 
ter general,  up  to  the  day  Air.  Barry  was  sworn  into 
office,  and  to  Air.  Barry  all  allowances  made  from  that 
day  subsequently.  This  was  the  rule  adopted,  and  in 
conformity  with  it  the  name  of  Air.  Barry  was  erased  in 
several  instances,  and  Air.  Bradley’s  inserted,  before 
the  report  was  completed.  This  was  the  whole  ol  the 
matter;  the  original  books  and  documents  all  stand  fair 
and  unaltered,  and  he  could  see  no  ground  of  imputation 
against  any  one.  That  some  of  these  alterations  in  the 
abstract  which  those  clerks  were  making  were  errone- 
ously made,  no  one  doubted.  Air.  Brown  stated  it  in 
his  deposition,  and  taking  all  the  depositions  mentioned, 
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it  is  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  arose 
from  the  rule  or  principle  on  which  the  books  have  at  all 
times  been  kept;  and  the  abstracts  were  taken  from  the 
books  as  kept,  and  from  the  entries  actually  made  under 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  from  no  intention  to  do  injustice  to  any 
one.  Mr.  'Grundy  was  himself  convinced  that  perfect 
atauracy  could  not  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  persons  mak- 
ing; the  extra  allowances,  from  an  inspection  of  the  books 
of  the  department.  It  might  be  done  possibly  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  correspondence  in  each  case;  but  that 
would  be  almost  endless  labor,  and  five  months  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  examine  the  necessary  letters 
and  documents.  He  would  unite  with  gentlemen  in  vot- 
ing to  suspend  the  printing,  but  protested  against  any 
interference  being  drawn  even  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
department  from  the  transactions  which  were  called  in 
question. 

Mr.  Clayton  said,  he  wished  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, when  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  others  believ- 
ed no  fraud  was  intended  by  the  erasures,  had  confined 
himself  to  what  he  knew  or  had  better  reason  to  be- 
lieve, than  he  had  condescended  to  name.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  would  think  for  themselves, 
and  had  not  made  that  gentleman  their  organ  to  express 
any  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  said,  he  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say,  by  way  of  excuse  for  these  mu- 
tilated documents;  that  in  some  of  the  cases,  Mr. 
McLean  had  made  the  allowances.  Sir,  an  inspection 
of  the  evidence  wilt  show  that,  in  nearly  all,  if  not 
in  every  case,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  select  com- 
mittee this  morning  reported  on  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  depositions  and  papers  to  shew  this 
which  have  all  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  are  referred 
to  in,  and  form  a part  of  the  report.  vVmong  these  is  a 
communication  from  Mr.  McLean,  in  which  he  informs 
the  committee  that  Mr.  Bradley  never  made  an  allow- 
ance while  he  was  in  the  office  of  postmaster  general. 
But,  sir,  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  these  docu- 
ments should  not  be  printed.  They  are  entirely  evasive 
of  the  resolution  of  the  senate.  In  a majority  of  all  the 
cases  of  extra  compensation  set  forth  in  them,  they  do 
not  state  the  “additional  service”  to  be  performed,  and 
which  was  the  consideration  tor  the  allowance.  They 
are  now  spread  on  the  secretary’s  table,  and  you  may 
see  that  they'  do  not  constitute,  without  the  contracts, 
even  an  appology  for  an  answer  to  the  requisition  made 
by  the  senate.  Generally,  they  do  not  give  the  length  of 
the  routes,  or  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  to  pe  per- 
formed— but  leave  you  to  refer  to  the  contracts  them- 
selves, which  it  is  not  proposed  to  print.  And  in  one  case, 
where  the  excuse  for  the  extra  allowance  is  set  down  to 
be  an  increase  of  expedition,  by  carrying  the  mail  through 
two  hours  sooner,  the  proof,  as  you  will  see  by  the  de- 
positions, is,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  through  only  one 
hour  and  a half  sooner  than  before  the  extra  compensa- 
tion was  allowed.  The  law  explicitly  directs  that  the 
extra  allowance  shall  be  regulated  by  the  original  con- 
tract, and  apportioned  according  to  the  increase  ofduty 
to  be  performed.  To  determine  the  propriety  of  the  al- 
lowance,  the  additional  service  must  be  distinctly  stated; 
and  as  this  has  not  been  done  in  most  of  the  cases,  the 
documents,  without  I’eference  to  the  contracts,  shewing 
nothing,  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  printing.  But  it  is 
enough  now  to  say  that  the  senate  will  not  deliberately 
give  publicity  to  what  they  know  to  be  untrue. 

Mr.  Grundy  hoped  he  had  not  mistaken  the  object  of 
the  motion  now  before  the  senate.  He  had  thought  it 
was  with  a view  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bradley;  so  far  he 
was  willing  to  go;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  he  did 
not  acquiesce  in  any  denunciation  of  the  officers  of  the 
pO't  office  de[)artment.  It  was  true  Mr.  Barry’s  name 
had  been  erased,  and  Mr.  Bradley’s  substituted  in  its 
place;  but  the  clerks  tell  us  it  was  a mistake — that  it  was 
innocently  done.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  an- 
swer, of  llie  |)Ostmaster  general  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  was  evasive:  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  so  full 
an  answer  as  was  desirable,  perhaps,  but  at  the  next 
session  it  might  be  obtained.  lie  knew  that  Mr.  Bradley 
was  charged  with  paying  money,  which  he  should  not 
have  been,  but  he  also  knew  that  it  resulted  from  an  in- 
nocent mistake  ol  young  clerks. 

Mr.  Chambers  said,  he  had  yielded  the  floor  to  afford 
other  senators  an  opportunity  to  explain  their  views.  It 


was  now  proper  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  memorial. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  go  into  the  proofs  upon  the 
subject,  to  shew  that  the  present  postmaster  general  has 
■wilfully  and  corru[jtly  made  an  allegation  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  memorialist;  or  that  erasures  of  Mr. 
Barry’s  name,  and  interlineations  of  Mr.  Bradley’s,  now 
admitted  to  have  been  made  at  the  department,  were 
fraudulently  and  corruptly.  His  object  required 
no  such  course,  and  therefore  he  did  not  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  stated  and  sworn,  that  the  extra  al- 
lowances mentioned  in  the  memorial,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Barry,  and  had  made  this  fact  the  foundation  ofa  charge 
prefered  against  Mr.  Barry  to  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Barry’s  report,  bearing  the  authority  of  his  official 
station  and  his  signature,  asserts  that  the  extra  allow- 
ances 'were  made  by  Mr.  Bradley.  It  therefore  charges 
the  statement  and  affidavit  of  the  memorialist  to  be  false. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  conclusively  proved 
by  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  department,  that 
the  allowances  were  made  by  the  present  postmaster 
general,  Mr.  Barry,  and  not  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Barry,  originally  and  properly  inserted 
in  the  abstract  alluded  to,  has  been  erased,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bradley  substituted:  and  it  is  therefore  conceded, 
that  the  representation  given  by  Mr.  Bradley  is  true, 
and  that  given  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  postmas- 
ter general,  false.  This  false  report  has  been  ordered 
by  the  senate  to  be  printed.  The  memorialist  asks  a 
suspension  of  this  order.  This,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  is  the 
liistory  of  this  singular  affair.  The  question  for  consi- 
deration is,  whether  the  senate  will  contribute  their  aid  to 
circulate  a falsehood, and  thereby  make  itself  auxiliary  to 
the  distribution  of  a charge,  now  admitted  to  be  utterly 
untrue,  deeply  offensive  to  the  character  of  a man  who 
has  grown  grey  in  useful  service  to  his  country,  and  who 
has  attained  an  honorable  old  age  in  the  midst  of  active 
life  without  reproach  to  his  integrity.  As  a citizen  of 
the  same  state,  he  had  asked  his  protection:  it  had 
cheerfully  been  accorded,  and  he  was  happy  to  believe 
no  member  of  the  senate  would  withhold  a vote  now  be- 
come necessary  to  preserve  an  innocent  man  from  an  un- 
merited and  unfounded  imputation. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  suspending  the  printing, 
and  determined  in  the  affirmative,  rreni.  con. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS, 

Passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-first  congrest, 
ivhich  terminated  on  the  3d  day  of  JMarc  h,  1831. 

An  act  to  incorporate  an  insurance  company  of  George- 
town, in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debtors  to  the  U, 
States. 

For  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  regulate  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  on  the  north- 
ern and  northwestern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  ascertain  and  mark  the  line  between  the  state  of 
Alabama  and  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

To  authorise  the  extension,  construction,  and  use,  of 
a lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  into 
and  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment for  the  year  1831. 

For  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1831. 

For  making  appropriations  for  the  military  service  for 
the  year  1831. 

To  authorise  the  secretary  of  war  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  land  for  the  fortifications  at  fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  Potomac. 

Making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifications  during 
the  year  1831. 

Making  additional  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  certain  harbors,  and  removing  obstructions  in  the 
mouths  of  certain  rivers. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  importers  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  public  buildings. 

Making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  certain  roads 
and  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  providing  for 
surveys. 
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Making  a provision  for  a subscription  to  a compilation 
of  congressional  documents. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offences  in  culling, 
destroying,  or  removing  live  ouk,  and  other  timber  or 
trees,  reserved  for  naval  purposes. 

Allowing  the  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  imported 
into  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Nash- 
ville, and  Natchez,  to  be  secured  and  paid  at  those  places. 
For  carrying  into  effect  certain  treaties. 

Declaratory  of  the  law  concerning  contempts  of  courts. 
Making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  department  for 
the  year  1S31. 

To  establish  a land  office  in  the  territory'  of  Michigan, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  completion  and  support 
of  the  penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  closii'.g  certain  accounts  and  making  appropriations 
for  arrearages  in  the  Indian  department. 

To  provide  hereafter  for  the  payment  of  $6,000  an- 
nually to  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  change  the  time  of  holding  the  rule  term  of  the 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  West  Tennessee. 

To  authorise  the  construction  of  three  schooners  for 
the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

To  e.xtend  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  for  further  extend- 
ing the  power  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
territory  of  Arkansas,  under  the  act  of  the  26th  of  May, 
1824,”  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  districts  of  Maine  and  Illinois,  and 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

To  authorise  the  secretary  of  state  to  issue  a patent  to 
John  Powell. 

To  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  persons  en- 
titled to  indemnification,  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  Slates  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark, 
of  the  2Sth  March,  1 830,  and  for  the  distribution  among 
such  claimants,  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  Danish  go- 
vernment to  that  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
stipulation  of  such  convention. 

To  extend  the  time  for  entering  certain  donation  claims 
to  land  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas. 

To  amend  the  act  for  taking  the  fifth  census. 

INIaking  appropriations  for  revolutionary'  and  invalid 
pensioners. 

For  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  slate  of  Illinois,  reserved 
for  the  use  of  salt  springs  on  the  Vermilion  river,  in  that 
State. 

'Po  repeal  the  charges  imposed  on  passports  and  clear- 
ances. 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  concerning  copy 
rights. 

"Making  appropriations  for  building  light  houses,  light 
boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  and  placing  buoys. 

For  the  further  compensation  of  the  marshal  of  the 
disirict  of  Rhode  Island. 

To  authorise  the  state  of  Illinois  to  surrender  a town- 
ship of  land,  granting  to  said  state  for  a seminary  of 
leai'ning,  and  to  locate  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof. 

'I'o  rectify  the  mistake  in  the  name  of  William  Tur- 
ney, an  invalid  pensioner. 

Granting  a pension  to  Martin  Miller. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  holders  of  certificates,  issued 
in  lieu  of  lamls  injured  by  earthquakes  in  Missouri. 

To  authorise  the  territory  of  Florida  to  open  a canal 
through  the  j)ublic  lands,  between  Chipola  river  and  St. 
Andrew’s  bay,  in  West  Florida. 

To  extend  the  patent  of  Samuel  Browning  for  a fur- 
ther period  of  fourteen  years. 

To  extend  the  patent  of  John  Adamson  for  a farther 
period  of  lourteen  years. 

Concerning  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 
For  the  relief  of  John  Culbertson,  and  to  provide  an 
Interpreter  for  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

To  create  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Confirming  the  claim  of  John  B.  Toulmin  to  a lot  in 
the  city  of  Mobile. 

Confirming  the  selections  heretofore  made  of  lands  for 
the  construction  of  the  Michigan  road,  in  the  state  of 
Indiana. 


I'o  authorise  the  executor  of  Stephen  Tippett  to  lo- 
cate a tract  of  land  in  the  stale  of  Louisiana. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  the 
states  of  Oliio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

To  establish  ports  of  delivery  at  Port  Ponchartrain 
and  Delaware  city. 

Making  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  certain 
Indian,  treaties  (an  annual  bill  for  1830.) 

Granting  a quantity  of  land  to  the  territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, for  the  erection  of  a public  building  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  said  territory. 

'ro  repeal  the  act  to  establish  the  district  of  Blakely. 
Declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Ohio,  hereinafter  recited,  (being 
“an  act  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  United 
Slates’  Road.”) 

Authorising  the  sale  of  a tract  of  land  therein  men- 
tioned, (in  the  Cincinnati  district.) 

Making  appropriation  for  carrying  into  effect  certain 
Indian  treaties  (an  annual  bill  for  1831.) 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ing to  the  state  of  Illinois  three  per  cent  of  the  nett 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
within  the  same.” 

To  authorise  the  transportation  of  merchandise  by 
land,  or  by  water,  with  the  benefit  of  debenture. 

For  the  benefit  of  schools  in  Lawrence  county.  Mass. 
Concerning  the  town  and  village  commons  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Supplemental  to  an  act  passed  on  31st  March,  1830, 
entitled,  “an  act  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  the 
public  lands,  and  for  the  suppression  of  fraudulent 
practices  at  the  public  sales  of  lands  of  the  U.  States.” 

To  amend  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  quiet  the  titles 
of  certain  purchasers  of  lands  between  the  lines  of  Lud- 
low and  Roberts,  in  the  slate  of  Ohio,”  approved  26th 
May,  1830. 

To  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  heirs  of  Taliaferro  Livingston  and  Fran- 
cis W.  Armstrong,  for  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  Afri- 
cans illegally  imported  into  the  United  Stales. 

To  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  paying 
to  the  states  of  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  three 
per  centum  of  the  nett  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  within  the  same.” 

To  incorporate  Saint  Vincent  asylum,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

To  alter  and  amend  “an  act  to  set  apart  and  dispose  of 
certain  public  lands  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  the  Olive. 

Making  provision  for  the  compensation  of  witnesses 
and  payment  of  other  expenses  attending  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  James  H.  Peck. 

To  amend  the  act  “granting  certain  relinquished  and 
unappropriated  lands  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee, 
Coosa,  Cahawha,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,”  approved 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1828. 

To  authorise  the  appointment  of  a sub-agent  to  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  on  Rock  river. 

Respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  district  courts 
(extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  western  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, and  Alabama — so  as  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept appeals  and  writs  of  error. ) 

PIIIYATE  ACTS. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Shawneetown; 
of  James  Monroe;  of  William  Glower;  of  Clarissa  B. 
Harrison;  of  Ch.  Bechtler;  of  Richard  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam.Pearse  tlie  2d,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  ol  Daniel 
Jackson  and  Lucius  M.  Higgins,  of  Newbern,  N.  C. ; of 
William  T.  Carroll,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Stales;  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Edward 
Moore,  deceased;  of  Matthias  Roll;  of  Percis  Lovely; 
of  Simeon  C.  Wliiltier;  of  Lucien  Harper;  of  George 
Jolmston;  ol  Joseph  E.  Sprague;  of  Ebenezer  Robbins; 
of  Beverly  Chew,  the  heirs  of  William  Emerson,  de- 
ceased, anti  the  heirs  of  Edward  Lorraine,  deceased;  of 
Henry  Becker;  ot  Samuel  Nowell;  of  Jonathan  Crocker; 
of  Jacob  N.  Cardoza;  of  Woodson  Wren,  of  Mississippi; 
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ofHugh  Barnes;  of  Peters  and  Pond;  of  John  Daly,  late 
of  Canada;  of  Antoine  Dtquindre,  and  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  Louis  Dequindre;  of  William  B.  Matthews, 
trustee;  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Daniel  Mclntire; 
of  Benjamins.  Smoot,  of  Alabama;  of  Duval  and  Carnes; 
of  brevet  major  Riley,  and  lieutenants  Brook  and  Sea- 
wright;  of  Nathaniel  Cheever  and  others;  of  William 
Delzell,  of  Ohio;  of  James  Belger;  of  Peter  Cleer,  of 
Maryland;  of  John  Nicholson;  of  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  P.  C.  Walker  and  J.  P.  Walker,  deceased,  and 
of  Joseph  Walker,  of  the  state  of  Mississippi;  of  Thomaa 
Porter,  of  Imliana;  of  Janies  Sprague;  of  Aaron  Fitz- 
gerald; of  Thomas  Fitzgerahl;  of  William  Burris,  of 
Mississip|)i;  of  William  Smith,  administrator' of  John 
'I’aylor,  deceased;  of  the  legal  representatives  of  gene- 
ral Moses  Hazen;  of  James  Thomas,  late  quartermaster 
general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  of  Joseph  S. 
Cannon;  of  Samuel  Coburn,  "f  the  state  of  Mississippi; 
of  George  B.  Dainerori  and  William  llouze,  of  Alissis- 
sippi;  of  James  llogland;  of  John  Gouch  and  other  Ca- 
nadian refugees;  of  John  Nicks. 

liesoluUon  directing  a subscription  to  seventy  copies 
of  Peters’  Condensed  Reports  of  decisions  m the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  Stales. 

Authorising  the  transmission  of  papers,  by  mail,  re- 
lating to  the  fifth  census. 

THE  “CALHOUN  CORRESPONDENCE.” 

To  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Sir:  I enclose  to  you  for  publication,  my  letter  to  major  Hamil- 
ton, referred  to  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  me  of  the  30th  April, 
1830,  which  last  forms  so  prominent  a place  in  the  recent  address 
ef  the  vice  president  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Had  I 
believed  this  letter  of  any  importance  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  would 
have  been  voluntarily  communicated  to  him,  after  the  receipt  of 
his  answer  of  the  1st  of  June  to  iny  letter  to  him  of  the  31st  May. 

I give  it  to  the  public,  not  because  my’ opinion  of  it  is  changed, 
but  because  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  letter  to  the  president,  of  the  20th 
of  August,  1830,  afur  my  offer  to  furnish  him  with  a copy  of  it, 
if  he  desired  it.  reiterates  the  opinion  tliat  it  ought  to  have  been 
shown  to  him.  This  communication  to  major  Hamilton  w'as  made 
without  inquiry  into  his  motives  for  asking  it.  Certainly  no  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Calhoun  was  imagined,  nor  is  it  perceived  how  ilie 
fact)  stated  could,  of  themselves,  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  him. 
Major  Hamilton’s  character  was  to  me  a sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  information  requested  was  not  sought  for  auy  unworthy  pur- 
pose. 

A word  or  two  of  explanation,  In  the  further  agency  I have  had 
in  this  affair,  is  justly  due  to  Mr.  Crawford.  1 heard  nothing  ol 
my  correspondence  with  major  Hamilton,  and  the  subject  was 
scarcely  thought  of  until  during  last  winter  that  gentleman  came 
to  the  senate  chamber,  and  requested  me  to  give  to  the  president, 
if  not  improper  in  my  judgment,  the  inforination  1 had  given  to 
him.  I asked  if  he  had  not  my  letter.  He  answered  that  he  had. 
Ithen  said,  Mr.  Crawford  spoke  to  me,  and  speaks  to  every  body, 
of  this  affair  with  the  same  indifference  that  he  does  of  any  other 
incident  in  his  political  life.  I am  sure  he  does  not  care  what  you 
do  with  the  letter.  You  may  give  the  president  a copy  of  it. 

Major  Hamilton  declined  doing  this  from  a motive  of  delicacy. 
He  stated  that  he  had  conversed,  or  corresponded,  1 do  not  recol- 
lect which,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  agree.  He  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  interfere,  further  than  to  comply  with  the 
president’s  wish  in  asking  of  me  the  information. 

On  this  statement,  I was  determined  not  to  give  the  information 
without  Mr.  Crawford’s  express  assent.  The  information  was  no 
longer  a matter  of  indifference,  and  1 did  not  choose  to  give  it  to 
the  president  without  apprising  Mr.  Crawford  that  he  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  differed  in  their  account  of  the  transaction,  and  without 
submitting  to  him  my  statement  of  our  conversation  for  correc- 
tion, if  it  was,  in  any  respect,  erroneous.  I obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  enclosed  to  him  a copy  of  my  letter  to  major  Hamilton, 
liis  answer  is  before  the  public.  1 found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I 
had  erred  in  repeating  what  he  had  said,  and  to  avoid  the  possibili- 
ty of  any  other  mistake,  I deemed  it  safest  to  send  to  the  president 
a copy  of  my  letter  to  major  H.  and  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  me. 
In  making  tins  communication,  from  respect  to  the  personal  deli- 
cacy of  major  H.,  his  name  was  kept  out  ol  view. 

Justice  to  Mr.  Crawford  demands  tlie  publication  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Having  received  from  him  a copy  of  it,  shortly  alter 
it  was  written,  I have  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  some  of 
those  in  whose  judgment  I know  he  reposes  implicit  confidence; 
and  as  they  coincide  with  me  in  the  opinion  1 liave  expressed,  1 
send  it  to  you  for  immediate  insertion  in  your  paper,  it  is  for 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  for  him  only,  to  decide  whether  any  thing 
more  is  necessary  for  his  justification.  I have  found  mystlfvcry 
unexjiectedly  compelled  to  say  any  thing  about  this  transaction, 
and  trust  that  none  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  will  find  it 
necessary  to  introduce  my  name  into  the  further  dtscussioii  of  it. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Ceori-etoxvn,  Feb.l9,  1831. 

Frotn  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Milledgeville,  Feb.  Sth,  1823. 

Dear  sir:  Our  friend  Mr.  Crawford  was  at  this  place  a few  hours 
yesterday  on  private  business.  I had  very  unexpectedly  an  op- 


portunity to  comply  with  the  request  made  in  your  letter,  dated 
Savannah,  January  25th.  I had  a long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  afterwards  read  to  him  your  letter.  He  regretted 
that  your  engagements  did  not  permit  you  to  pay  him  a passing 
visit.  By  his  authority  I stated  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  Spain  in  consequence  of  gen.  Jackson’s  proceedings 
in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  war,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  secretary  of 
the  war  department,  submitted  to,  and  urged  upon  the  president 
the  projiriety  and  necessity  of  arresting  and  trying  general  Jack- 
son.  Mr.  Monroe  W'as  very  much  annoyed  by  it;  expressed  a tielief 
that  such  a step  would  not  meet  the  iniblic  approbation;  that 
gen.  J.  had  performed  too  much  public  service  to  be  treated  as  a 
younger  or  subaltern  officer  might,  w ithout  shocking  public  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Adams  spoke  with  great  violence  against  the  proposed 
arrest,  and  jnstirud  the  general  llnougbout,  vehemently  urging 
the  president  to  make  the  cause  of  the  general  that  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  excitement  produced  by  the  pre- 
sident’s obvious  embarrassment,  Mr.  Crawlord  interposed  in  the 
discussion,  and  suggt  steel  that  tliere  was  no  necessity  for  deciding 
upon  the  course  lo  be  pursued  towards  the  general,  as  the  ques- 
tion for  which  the  cabinet  was  convened  did  not  require  it. 
They  were  called  to  deter.'nine  iiow  Spain  was  to  be  treated  in  re- 
lation to  the  F’lorida  affair;  the  conduct  of  the  general  was  a mat- 
ter exclusively  between  the  general  and  his  own  government,  in 
which,  however,  Spain  might  feel  interested,  she  had  no  right  to 
meddle^  The  subject  was  then  disposed  of  and  was  not  re- 
newed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  communicated  to  Mr.  Crawford 
his  intention  to  present  the  question  to  Mr.  Monroe;  an  intention 
Mr.  Crawford  approved,  although  not  believing  as  he  stated  to 
iMr.  Calhoun,  that  gen.  J.  would  be  either  arrested  or  censured  by 
the  president.  'With  great  respect,  I am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Maj.  James  Hamilton,  Hero  York, 


Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Woodlawn , ind  OcM830. 

Sir:  Since  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  copy  of  a letter 
from  you  to  the  president  containing  eleven  sheets,  has  been  plac- 
ed in  iny  hands.  The  object  of  this  labored  essay  is  to  prove  that 
a statement  contained  in  a letter  from  me  to  the  hon.  John  For- 
syth, of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  is  incorrect.  If  there 
was  no  evidence  but  that  which  is  contained  in  that  essay,  I should 
not  be  afraid  of  convincing  every  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind 
that  my  statement  to  Mr.  F'orsyth  is  substantially  correct. 

In  the  brief  comment  which  I intend  to  make  upon  your  essay 
of  eleven  sheets,  I propose  to  avoid  the  example  you  have  set  them 
in  three  things,  viz:  I shall  not  begin  by  depreciating  the  official 
dignity  and  weight  of  cliaracter  of  the  person  I address;  when  I 
meet  with  a fact  lliat  I cannot  frankly  and  distinctly  deny,  I will 
not  aitempt  to  jn'ove  a negative  by  argument;  and  I shall  not 
falsely  and  liypocritically  profess  a farOearance  which  I do  not 
feel. 

I shall  first  notice  your  observations  upon  the  disclosure  of  the 
secrets  of  the  cabinet,  which  you  say  is  the  first  that  has  occurred, 
at  least  in  this  country.  Do  you  really  believe  this  assertion,  Mr. 
Calhoun?  How  did  the  written  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  on  the  first  bank  bill,  ever  see  the  light?  How  were 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  removal  of  FJoinund  Randolph  from  the  state  department, 
by  general  Washington,  disclosed  and  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic? If  your  assertion  be  true,  those  facts  and  circumstances 
would,  at  this  moment,  be  buried  in  Egyptian  darkness.  While 
a cabinet  is  in  existence  and  its  usefulness  liable  to  be  impair- 
ed, reason  and  common  sense  point  out  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing its  proceedings  secret.  But  after  the  cabinet  no  longer  ex- 
ists, when  its  usefulness  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  disclosure  of 
its  proceedings,  neither  reason,  common  sense,  nor  patriotism, 
requires  that  those  proceedings  should  be  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable darkness.  The  acts  of  such  a cabinet  become  history, 
and  the  nation  has  the  same  right  to  a knowledge  of  them, 
that  it  has  to  any  other  historical  fact.  It  is  presumed  that  all 
nations  have  entertained  this  opinion  and  have  acted  upon  it. 
Whence  the  secret  history  of  eahiiiets.  the  most  despotic  in  Eu- 
rope. Hence  the  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  Charles 
James  Fox,  which  discloses  tlie  most  .secret  intercourse  between 
Charles  the  II,  and  the  French  minister,  by  whicli  it  was  proven 
that  Charles  was  a pensiomr  of  Louis  the  XIV.  king  of  France, 
and  had  secretly  engaged  to  re-establish  popery  in  England. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  all  Hit  se  facts,  you  dare  to  presume  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  the  distingiiished  person  you  were  addressing,  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  that  such  disclosures  had  never  been  made  in 
any  country,  but  certainly  not  in  the  republic. 

The  next  thing  w hich  I shall  observe  is,  the  manner  in  which 
you  attempt  to  obtain  evidence  to  controvert  my  statement  to 
Mr.  Forsyth.  That  statement  contained  one  prominent  and  dis- 
tinct fact;  every  thing  else  in  that  statement  was  secondary  and 
collateral  to  that  fact.  It  was  reasonable,  in  controverting  that 
statement,  that  you  should  liave  sought  to  obtain  evidence  to  con- 
trovi  ft  that  fact.  You  apjdy  to  Mr.  Mimvoe  and  Mr,  Wirt  for 
evidence.  But  of  witai.'  Not  of  the  principal  fact,  but  of  se- 
condary collateral  matter.— Flic  omission  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe whether  you  made  the  |)ropusition  ascribed  to  you  in  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Forsyth,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence:  that  you  be- 
lieverl  his  answer  would  confirm  my  statement.  Yoii  remember- 
ed the  excitement  which  your  proposition  produced  in  the  miiul 
and  upon  the  feelings  of  the  president,  and  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  any  question  tending  to  revive  his  recolkction  of  that  propo^ 
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sition.  The  different  manner  in  which  you  approach  the  presi-i 
dent  and  Mr.  Wirt,  even  upon  the  collateral  secondary  fact  upon  i 
which  you  do  venture  to  interrogate  theni)  proceeds  from  the 
same  fact  that  made  you  avoid  interrogating  them  upon -the  | 
principal  fact.  When  you  make  tlie  inquiry  of  Mr.  Wirt,  you  en»  i 
close  him  such  an  extract  from  my  letter  as  informs  him  of  the  ! 
nature  of  the  evidence  you  are  in  search  of,  because,  I presume 
you  believed,  that  extract  would  not  tend  to  refresh  his  memory, 
or  relied  implicitly  upon  Mr.  Wirt’s  disposition  to  give  sueli  evi- 
dence as  you  desired  from  him.  But  you  were  apprehensive  that 
the  same  extract  sent  to  Mr.  Monroe  migh't  refresh  his  mi-inory  and 
enable  him  to  give  such  an  answer  as  would  not  suit  your  views. 
The  extract  of  my  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Wirt  described  facts  and 
circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Monroe  was  a principal  actor.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  unsafe  to  submit  them  to  him.  The  ex- 
citement produced  upon  the  president  was  so  manifest  that  you 
did  not  believe  it  could  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wirt; 
you  therefore  believed  it  unsafe  to  interrogate  hi.m  as  to  your  pro- 
position personally  affecting  general  Jackson.  Mr.  Monroe  says 
not  a word  tending  to  show  that  the  confidential  letter  was  not 
produced  and  read  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  not  suggested  by 
Mr.  \Virt.  Every  tyro  in  the  science  of  law,  will  tell  you  that  it  j 
is  a rule  of  evidence  that  one  affirmative  witness  outweighs  many 
negatives;  but  although  you  were  at  the  bar  several  years,  it  is 
possible  your  law  learning  never  ascended  so  high.  I might  safe- 
ly rest  the  case  here;  but  I will  produce  one  affirmative  witness 
in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  opposed  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Wirt’s  negative  statement.  The  hon.  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
insbield,  in  a letter  dated  26th  July,  1830,  says,  “you  ask  if  I 
recollect,  while  in  the  council  of  the  cabinet,  of  a letter  written 
by  general  Jackson  to  the  president  Monroe?  I do  recollect  of  a 
conversation  about  a private  letter  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  I be- 
lieve, asked  for,  and  the  president  said  he  had  not  got  it,  hut 
upori  examination  found  he  had  it.  This  letter  contained  infor- 
mation and  opinions  respecting  Spain  and  her  colony,  the  Flo* 
ridas;  but  the  particulars  I cannot  now  undertake  to  say  or 
state  correctly.  I remember,  I think,  your  stating  that  the  cir- 
cumstances then  spoken  of,  did  fully  explain  gen.  Jackson’s  con- 
duct during  the  campaign.  I remember  too,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  the  general,  but  the  words  par- 
ticularly spoken  have  slipped  my  recollection.”  Now,  sir,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  negative  statement  of  Mr.  Wirt?  Do  you 
think  it  now  so  very  certain  that  that  letter  was  not  produced  and 
read  in  the  cabinet  upon  which  your  memory  is  so  distinct?  Do 
you  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  convinced  of  having  attempted  to 
pass  off  a falsehood  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States? 

The  main  fact  contained  in  my  statement  is  not  denied  directly 
or  indirectly  in  your  elaborate  essay.  But  a negative  is  attempted 
by  argument.  And  what  kind  of  an  argument  is  offered?  Why, 
that  “it  would  be  to  rate  liis  (your)  understanding  very  low  to 
suppose  that  an  officer  under  our  laws  could  be  punished  with- 
out arrest  and  trial.”  Sir,  1 rate  any  man’s  understanding  very 
low  who  acts  with  a total  disregard  to  principle.  It  is  true,  that 
in  addition  to  the  argument  you  add,  that  to  say  you  did  not 
propose  to  arrest  general  Jackson,  but  that  lie  should  be  punished 
or  reprehended  in  some  form  or  other,  is  absurd  on  its  face.  What 
need  is  there  for  arrest  and  trial  preparatory  to  reprimand?  But 
is  it  indeed  true  that  a military  officer  caunot  be  punished  without 
arrest  and  trial?  Was  not  the  disapprobation  jii  the  case  of  the 
Seminole  war  a punishment?  I think  general  Jackson  must  have 
felt  it  to  be  such.  I should  have  opposed  it,  if  I had  seen  any 
way  of  placing  the  government  in  the  right  as  to  Spain;  without 
disavowing  the  principal  events  of  the  Seminole  war. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crowninshield, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a letter  dated  SOth  July,  1830,  says;  “The  main 
point  upon  which  it  was  urged  that  gen.  Jackson  should  be 
brought  to  trial  was,  that  he  had  violated  his  orders  by  taking  St. 
Marks  and  Pensacola.”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  say 
by  whom  it  was  urged  to  bring  general  Jackson  to  trial;  but 
you  know  well  that  there  was  no  proposition  made  in  the  cabi- 
net  affecting  general  Jackson  personally,  but  what  was  made  by 
yourself.  If  you  deny  this,  I will  obtain  the  necessary  explana- 
tion from  Mr.  Adams.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  two 
letters  from  Messrs.  Adams  and  Crowninshield,  are  the  only 
communications  I have  received  from  them  since  niy  departure 
from  Wasliington,  and  they  are  in  reply  to  the  only  letters  I have 
written  to  them  since  the  aforesaid  period.  There  has  been  as 
little  sympathy,  either  individual  or  political,  between  those  gen- 
tlemen and  me  as  between  them  and  you,  and  in  fact  much  less 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  than  between  him  and  you;  at 
least  before  tlie  coalition  between  him  and  Clay.  In  fact,  before 
that  event,  my  impression  was,  that  from  the  time  your  name 
was  put  down  for  the  presidency,  you  favored  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Adams.  And  tlie  fact  that  all  liis  electors  voted  for  you  as  vice 
president,*  and  tliat  you  suffered  his  printer  to  become  proprie- 


•Mr.  Crowninshield  has  since  acknowledged  that  he  was  not 
present,  and  we  hereto  annex  his  letter— See  page  50  of  the  pub- 
lished  correspondence: 

Washington,  Jan.  30,  1831. 

Dear  sir — My  recollection  having  been  called  to  a letter  receiv- 
ed from  the  lion.W.  H Crawford  in  July,  1830,  wherein  he  asks 
my  attention  to  ‘ circumstances  that  transpired  during  the  cabinet 
deliberations  on  the  events  of  the  Seminole  war,’’  and  my  reply 
thereto:  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state,  that  I answered  Mr.  Craw- 
ford as  thotigli  he  alluded  to  transactions  w'hich  took  place  while 
I was  in  Mr.,  Monroe’s  cabinet;  but  since  rriy  arrival  here  this 
session,  I learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cabinet  meeting  at 
luded  to  by  Mr-  Crawford,  was  held  after  I retired  from  the 
cabinet,  I left  Washington  in  company  with  president  Monroe 
and  yourself,  for  Norfolk,  by  the  way  of  Annapolis,  on  the  28th 
May,  1818.  Now,  sir,  I do  not  pretend  to  know  one  word  of 


tor  of  the  press  you  had  established  in  Washington  for  the  expren 
purpose  of  vilifying  my  character  and  lauding  yours,  without 
stipulating  that  it  should  not  be  wielded  against  general  Jack- 
I son,  go  far  to  establish  the  fact.  I have  now  done  with  your 
I argun-ientative  denial  and  the  negative  evidence  of  Mr.  Wirt, 

1 backed  by  yowr distinct  recollection. 

I shall  now  take  some  notice  of  your  attacks  upon  me,  which 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter,  are  all  argumenta- 
tive, and  principally  founded  upon  that  letter. 

For  the  present  1 shall  ?ay  nothing  about  that  letter  or  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  it.  You  express  much  forbearance  to- 
wards me,  because  you  say  I have  been  unfortunate.  What  do 
you  mean  by  unfortunatf?  If  you  mean  that  I haNe  much  bodi“ 
ly  affliction,  you  are  right,  but,  thank  God,  those  afBictions  are 
past,  and  I am  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  thiee  years, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous,  uninterrupted  health.  But  if  by 
unfortunate,  you  mean  that  I was  not  elected  president  in  1824-S. 
I must  beg  leave  to  dissent  Irom  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  I 
am  conscious  of  being  less  unfortunate  than  you  were.  You, 
after  obtruding  your  name  upon  the  nation  as  a candidate  foF 
the  presidency,  in  a manner  until  then  unknown,  and  I trust 
I will  never  be  repeated,  and  conducted  yourself  in  the  same  un- 
precedented manner  while  your  name  was  permitted  to  be  in, 
were  put  down  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  which  you 
affected  to  rely  for  success.  My  name  was  put  up  by  my  friends 
for  the  same  office,  and  by  them  was  kept  up,  notwithstanding 
my  bodily  affliciioiis,  till  the  election  was  consummated  in  the 
house  of  representatives  in  February,  1825.  No  man  in  the  na- 
tion was  better  pleased  at  my  exclusion  than  I was;  for  I then 
verily  believed,  and  I do  now  believe,  that  had  I been  elected,  my 
remains  w ould  now  be  reposing  in  the  national  burying  ground, 
near  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  I was  therefore  far  from 
considering  myself  unfortunate  in  the  result  of  the  election  in 
the  house  of  representatives. 

Your  forbearance  towards  me  has  been  affected,  because  you 
believed  you  could  more  efftctualiy  injure  me.  I request  that 
hereafter,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to  write  or  speak  of  me, 
you  will  not  again  feign  a forbearance  you  do  not  fed. 

You  affect  to  lament  that  my  friends  did  not  interfere  and  pre- 
vent my  meddling  with  this  matter.  I make  no  doubt  that  you 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of 
making  so  elaborate  a comment  upon  a letter  of  three  pages.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  you  dislike  the  idea  of  being  exposed  and 
stripped  of  the  covert  you  have  been  enjoying  under  the  presi- 
dent’s w ings,  by  means  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  You 
assert  that  my  suspicion  that  50U  wrote, or  caused  to  be  written, 
the  letter  which  was  published  in  a Nashville  Gazette,  is  without 
foundation.  A man  who  knows  as  wdl  as  Ido,  the  small  weight 
to  which  any  assertion  of  yours  is  entitled,  in  a matter  where  your 
interest  leads  you  to  disregard  the  truth,  must  liave  other  evi- 
dence than  your  assertion,  to  remove  even  a suspicion.  You  ask 
why  not  charge  Mr.  Adams  with  having  written,  or  caused  that 
letter  to  be  written?  The  answer  is  easy  and  conclusive.  That 
letter  contained  two  falsehoods— one  intended  to  injure  me;  the 
other  intended  to  benefit  you;  and  that  which  was  for  your  bene- 
fit, taking  from  Mr.  Adams  half  the  credit  of  defending  gen.  Jack- 
son,  and  giving  it  to  you.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  disposed  to  injure  me,  no  one  will,  I think, 
suppose  that  he  would  voluntarily  ascribe  half  the  merits  of  his 
own  actions  to  the  man  who  Was  the  most  strenuous  opposer  of 
his  wishes.  If  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  letter  fi.xes  it  upon 
you  and  not  upon  Mr.  Adams,  subsequent  events  strongly  cor- 
roborate the  inference  deducible  from  the  contents  of  the  publish- 
ed letter.  During  the  whole  of  the  presidential  canvass  of  ’23, 
'24,  I have  no  recollection  of  any  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  tending  to 
vilify  me;  but  you  knorv,  that  you  setup  the  Washington  Repub- 
lican, in  Washington,  for  the  express  purpose  of  vilifying  my  re- 
putation, and  had  the  efrontery  and  shamelessness  to  cause  it  to 
be  published  by  a clerk  in  the  department,  whose  tenure  of  office 
was  your  will.  The  facts  which  I have  stated  will  exonerate 
Mr.  Adams  from  the  charge  of  having  any  concern  with  the  Nash- 
ville letter,  and  fix  that  charge  upon  you  in  the  estimatiun  of 
reasonable  men,  your  denial  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

You  place  great  stress  upon  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  in  con- 
gress, whom  you  assert  to  be  my  friends.  This  is  what  might 
be  expected  from  a man  of  your  loose  principles,  or  rather  no 
principles.  My  friends  in  congress  were  men  who  would  have 
been  insulted,  had  any  man,  however  elevated,  approached  them 
in  the  language  of  entreaty  and  persuasion.  I never  did,  and 
never  would,  if  I were  to  live  a thousand  years,  interfere  with  a 
man  who  was  acting  under  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  to  per- 
suade or  entreat  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his 
own  judgment;  and  if  I were  such  member,  and  any  man.  how- 
ever elevated  he  miglit  be,  were  to  interfere  w.tli  me  by  way  of 
entreaty  or  persuasion.  I should  feel  myself  i suited,  and  should 
certainly  insult  the  person  so  interfering.  I'lie  only  conversation 
I recollect  ever  to  liave  participated  in  with  a member  of  con- 
gress, ill  reference  to  the  foregoing  subject,  was  with  Mr.  Cobb, 
at  my  own  house  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Macon,  ol  N.  C.  In 
that  conversation  I supported  general  Jackson’s  right  to  put  Am- 


what  was  said  or  done  at  any  subsequent  meeting- and  Ido  there- 
fore disclaim  and  say  that  my  letter  in  answer  to  .'!r.  Crawford 
must  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  affirm  or  deny  any  cabinet  trans- 
actions which  took  place  after  1 left  the  cabinet. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  account  how  I could  have  blended  other 
things,  so  as  to  connect  them  with  events  of  which  I could  know 
nothing.  It  is  a long  time  since  those  things  occurred,  and 
memory  is  treacherous;  and  that,  1 beg  you  to  believe,  is  the 
only  reason  of  the  misapprehension  on  my  part.  I am,  with 
high  consideration,  your  obedient  servant. 

B.  W.  CROWNINSHIELD. 
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brister  to  death.  Mr.  Macon,  I believe,  was  convinced;  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  Mr.  Cobb  was.  That  geiUleman  acted  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  part  he  acted  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  Seminole  war.  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Lacock  were  men 
ot'hicli  cliar.acter  and  experience,  and  leant  upon  no  person. 
Mr-  Eppes  made  a speech  in  favor  of  the  report  winch  was  in- 
tended to  be  made,  and  was.  in  consequence,  placed  on  the  com 
miuee  in  place  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  I wonder  you  had  not  discover- 
ed, that  he  too  was  a particular  friend  of  mine. 

You  say  tliat,  as  it  appears  from  Mr.  McDuIRe’s  letter,  I nad  no 
scruples  about  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  I had  it  in  my 
power  to  cliange  the  opinions  of  my  friends,  by  disclosing  llie 
contents  of  the  confidential  letter.  No  person  who  liad  a proper 
regard  lor  the  feelings  or  character  of  Mr.  Monroe,  could  make 
vise  of  tliat  letter;  for  it  was  manifestly  written  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Monroe  was  capable  of  that  duplicity  winch  would 
connive  at  the  execution  of  a measure,  and  disavow  it  at'.er  it  was 
executed.  I must  confess,  had  I been  president,  I should  not  have 
been  flattered  by  its  reception.  If  1 had,  as  you  erroneously  re- 
present me,  been  I .ale  scrupulous  about  disclosing  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet,  which  is  positively  denied,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
McDuftie’s  statement,  I should  have  made  no  use  of  that  letter, 
and  this  from  respect  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  feelings  and  character. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I have  been  as  much  m the 
habit  of  uttering  my  opinions  and  stating  facts,  as  they  were 
known  to  me,  when  made  proper  by  time  and  place,  that  when  I 
am  charged,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  with  having  uttered  opinions 
or  made  statements  of  facts,  I do  not  hesitate  to  admit  such  opi- 
nions were  uttered,  or  statement  of  facts  made,  if  the  opinions 
correspond  with  those  I entertained,  or  with  the  knowledge^  of 
facts  I then  possessed;  but  when  I am  charged  with  uttering 
opinions  I never  entertained,  or  with  making  statement  of  facts, 
inconsistent  with  my  knowledge  of  them  at  the  time  they  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  made,  or  under  circumstances  not  rendering 
the  disclosure  proper,  I have  as  little  hesitation  in  declaring  the 
charge  false.  Applying  this  rule  to  Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter,  I have 
no  liesitation  in  saying  he  is  mistaken  in  every  part  of  it.  1 can 
account  for  his  mistake,  in  the  first  part  of  his  statement.  In 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  I state  that,  previous  to  Mr.  Monroe  s 
return  to  the  city,  you,  in  a private  conversation  with  me,  stated 
your  determination  to  pursue  the  course  in  the  cabinet  you  did, 
and  that  I approved  of  it.  Mr.  McDuffie  has  applied  this  con- 
versation to  the  cabinet  deliberations,  and  has  made  me  a proof 
of  your  proposition  unfriendly  to  general  Jackson,  which  I aver 
is  untrue,  and  you  yourself  know  it  to  be  untrue.  At  the  time 
of  this  private  conversation,  I had  never  seen  the  orders  under 
which  general  Jackson  acted,  nor  any  of  his  despatches,  nor  heard 
of  the  confidential  letter.  I relied  upon  the  accuracy  of  yourre- 
pres  ntatioiis,  and  according  to  them  general  Jackson  appeared 
clearly  iti  the  wrong,  and  I did  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  I tnought 
you  ill  the  right.  At  the  time  I visited  Georgia,  1 have  no  recol- 
lection that  general  Jackson  had  adopted  any  measures  toforestal 
public  opinion,  and  thereby  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministration; nor  have  I at  this  moment  any  recollection  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  measure.  If  none  such  existed,  and  I be- 
lieve none  existed,  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  1 should  have 
expressed  myself  as  Mr.  McDuffie  makes  me.  I have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  whole  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  statement  is 
a mistake.  I say  nothing  of  the  motives  of  Mr.  McDuffie  in 
making  the  statement,  liecause  I do  not  know  them;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  Mr.  McDuffie  has,  upon  a former  occasion,  shown  a 
willingness  to  injure  ami  asperse  me.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
for  what  purpose  Mr.  McDuffie’s  statement  was  obtained,  as  his 
statement  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  facts  stated  in  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Forsyth,  It  appears  to  me  on  reflection,  that  the 
principal  object  in  obtaining  it,  was  to  impeach  my  veracity.  If 
that  was  the  object,  I have  no  fear  of  the  result,  where  he  a nd  I 
are  known.  To  give  you  a Rowland  for  your  Oliver  read  the 
enclosed  extract  of  the  letter  of  captain  Ross.  I know  nothing 
of  the  correctnrts  of  his  statement,  farther  than  that  he  made  the 
statement  to  me  in  substance,  before  he  left  Washington,  and  fur- 
ther added,  that  he  communieafed  his  impression  to  a military  of- 
ficer residing  in  Washington,  and  attached  to  the  war  department 
who  told  him  that  was  no  matter  of  surprise;  that  the  offiers  at- 
tached  to  the  department  had  made  that  discovery  before.  I 
have  left  the  name  of  the  officer  a blank,  as  I was  unwilling  to 
involve  him  in  a controversy  with  you,  without  his  consent. 

You  say  that  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  This  I believe  to  be  untrue,  and  I believe  you  knew 
it  to  be  untrue  at  the  time  you  wrote  it.  My  reasons  are  the  fol- 
lowing.*—The  cabinet  deliberations  comnienced  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  on  Friday  evening  all  the  qm-stions  which  had  been 
discussed  were,  I thought,  decided,  and  Mr.  Adams  directed  to 
draft  a note  to  the  Spanish  minister,  conformable  to  those  deci-^ 
sioiis.  I intended  to  set  off  for  Georgia  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  the  department  for  my  absence,  1 was  busily 
emplojed  in  office,  when  about  one  or  two  o’clock,  I received  a 
note  from  the  president,  requiring  my  attendance.  When  I en. 
tered,  the  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Adams’  note  bad  been  rejected, 
and  the  remainder  was  shortly  after,  and  he  was  directed  to  draf  t 
another  note  pursuant  to  the  decision  which  had  been  made.— 
The  next  motiiiiig  I set  off  for  Georgia.  Mr.  Adams’  b tter 
which  is  now  before  me  contains  a repetition  ofttie  arguments  he 
used  in  the  cabinet;  and  in  the  letter  he  informs  me,  that  the 
exposition  which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer,  was  not  written 
by  him.  From  all  these  facts,  I think  it  is  fairly  inferable,  that 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  agree  to  the  decision  of  the  cabinet,  and  that 
you  must  have  known  it;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  agree  to  it 
on  Saturday;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  arguments 
should  have  been  urged  to  convince  him,  after  he  had  been  twice 
directed  to  draft  his  note  in  conformity  to  tlw  decisions  wliieh 
had  been  previously  made. 


You  dwell  with  much  stress  upon  the  lapse  of  time  since  those 
deliberations,  and  seem  to  he  unconscious  that  the  same  lapse  of 
time  applies  to  all  your  certificates,  negative  and  affirmative. 

You  seem  to  repose  full  confidence  on  Mr.  McDuffie’s  recollec- 
tion, although  it  was  of  a casual  conversation,  not  likely  to  make 
the  same  impression  ujjoii  the  mind  as  the  facts  contained  in  my 
letter  to  ^ir.  Forsyth.  You  eseii  refer  to  your  recollection  of  a 
very  trivial  fact  wliieh  you  say  happened  duringfhe  next  session  of 
congress.  I have  now  a letter  before  me,  dated  in  October,  1821, 
in  which  I state  to  you,  that  you  had  a short  time  before  inform- 
ed me,  that  your  memory  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  to  facts. — 
You  wrote  me  a letter  the  next  day,  in  which  you  did  not  contro- 
vert that  fact;  yet,  now  after  a lapse  of  twelve  years,  you  rely 
upon  yniir  memory  for  a very  trivial  fact;  viz:  your  a pplicatioii 
to  see  that  private  confidential  letter,  because  you  had  received 
some  hints  about  it,  and  you  believed  from  some  of  my  friends. 
Do  you  notperct  ive  some  inconsistency  in  your  essay?  You  had 
Just  censured  me  for  not  using  this  letter,  and  then  insinuate 
that  I had  used  it,  as  you  seem  to  think  I ought  to  have  used  it. 
Ill  truth  I do  not  believe  one  word  of  your  insinuation,  nor  do  I 
believe  you  do,  for  the  reasons  I have  already  stated;  I know  I 
never  made  use  of  it.  But  you  insinuate  that  I made  disclosures 
of  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  in 
Milledgeville,  because  general  Clarke  suspected  it,  and  because 
I never  denied  it.  I never  knew  that  I was  clnrged  with  it  ex- 
cept in  general  Clarke’s  book,  and  there  the  evidence  offered  in 
support  of  it  was  so  ridiculous,  that  no  person,  less  ignorant  and 
malignant  than  general  Clarke,  would  have  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  it.  Besides,  if  I had  denied  that  charge,  and  not  gone 
through  his  book,  and  denied  every  charge  in  it,  however  ridicii 
lous,  it  would  have  been  alleged  by  you  and  your  co-laborers,  that 
th«  charges  not  denied  were  admitted.  But,  sir,  since  you  renew 
the  charge,  I give  it  the  most  unqualified  denial.  The  editor  of 
the  paper  alluded  to,  said  in  my*  presence,  that  lie  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  cabinet  to  arrest  general 
Jackson.  I simply  replied,  that  no  such  proposition  had  been 
made  in  the  cabinet. 

Let  us  apply  your  own  rule  to  you,  and  see  how  you  will  stand 
the  test  of  your  own  reasoning.  A Charleston  paper  of  last 
March  stated,  that  you  had  been  charged  with  participation  in 
the  Ninian  Edward’s  plot  against  my  reputation  . Have  you 
ever  denied  this  charge? 

Again;  you  have  been  charged  in  the  South  Carolina  papers 
with  being  a nullifyer.  Mr.  Gales  has  denied  this  for  you;  but 
have  you  denied  it  yourself?  Have  you  ever  considered  the  ri- 
diculous figure  you  may  cut  in  the  sequel,  if  this  nullification  ad- 
vances much  farther? 

In  1816,  you  were  among  the  foremost  in  avowing  the  expedi- 
ency and  right  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures.  Now 
your  disciples  deny  the  right,  and  propose  to  nullify  aii  act  of 
congress,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  protection.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  you  and  your  friends  should  proceed  so  far  as  to 
incur  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  punishment  of  treason  and  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion  you  will  meet  with  no  sympathy  among  the 
sister  states. 

I have  said  that  Mr.  Wirt’s  negative  statement  is  the  only  evi- 
dence you  have  in  support  of  your  negative  assertion,  that  the 
confideiitialletter  was  not  produced  and  read  in  the  caiiinet.— 
For  proof  of  this,  read  the  enclosed  extract  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  let- 
ter, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  having  no  reliance  upon  his 
own  recollection,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Wirt  for  information,  and  he 
candidly  and  very  properly  adds,  “still,  as  the  question  turns  on 
memory  alone,  Mr.  Wirt,  as  well  as  I,  may  be  mistaken,  and  in  re- 
gard to  me,  as  I was  sick  in  bed  when  I received  the  letter,  that 
presumption  is  the  more  probable.” 

You  appear  to  boast  of  the  servicesyou  rendered  general  Jack- 
son  in  his  utmost  need.  What  those  services  were  you  have  not 
condescended  to  state  in  your  very  elaborate  essay.  Nor  have  I 
htard  them  hinted  at  before.  Perhaps  your  meritorious  services 
were  in  entreating  and  persuading  members  of  congress  to  ap- 
prove acts  that  you  deemed  worthy  of  punishment  when  delibera- 
ting in  the  cabinet.  I will,  however,  not  dwell  upon  this  topic. 
If  you  satisfy  the  president  that  you  rendered  him  essential  ser- 
vice, I have  no  objection  that  you  should  be  rewarded  for  it. — 
What  I object  to  is,  you  should  be  rewarded  for  ascribing  to  me 
your  own  acts. 

You  say  that  to  place  general  Jackson’s  defence  upon  the  confi- 
dential  letter,  is  to  do  him  an  injury,  and  that  he  in  his  reports 
never  rested  it  upon  that  ground.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I 
have  no  means  of  Judging.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
winter,  I saw  an  essay  in  a Nashville  paper,  in  which  the  writer 
asserted,  that  the  administration  knew  before  general  Jackson 
entered  Florida,  that  he  intended  to  take  the  Spanish  forts;  and 
that  knowing  it,  and  not  countermanding  it,  the  administration 
had  made  his  acts  their  own,  and  were  not  at  liheriy  to  disavow 
them.  I carried  this  letter  to  the  president,  and  requested  him  to 
read  the  essay,  giving  him  my  opinion  that  the  essay  was  either 
written  under  general  Jackson’s  immediate  inspection,  or  by  a 
person  that  had  access  to  his  private  papers;  for,  that  the  confi- 
dential letter  was  evidently  referred  to.  A short  time  after  he 
returned  the  Gazette,  saying,  he  entirely  concurred  with  me  in 
opinion.  Extract  No.  2,  of  his  letter  shows,  that  Mr.  Monroe  now 
recollects  the  circumstances,  to  which  my  letter  to  him  called  his 
attention. 

I must  take  some  further  notice  of  Mr.  Wirt’s  negative  state- 
ment, before  I close  tins  commentary.  Mr.  Wirt  commences  his 
letter  by  expressing  doubts  about  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet  without  the  consent  of  the  president,  and  every  member 
of  the  cabinet  present.  I suppose  the  squeamishness  of  Mr. 
Wirt  suggested  to  you  the  very  wise  declarations  you  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Wirt's  squeamishness  yields 
to  the  consideration  that  you  only  request  information  as  to 
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your  own  part,  in  tlie  declarations  of  the  cabinet.  Tliis  he 
gravely  assents  to,  and  then  states  that  you  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  general  Jackson’s  conduct.  He  then  proceeds  with  nearly 
two  pages  stating  what  he  does  not  recollect.  All  that  he  tloes 
not  recollect,  I do  distinctly  recollect,  ami  so  does  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield.  But  what  he  does  not  recollect,  is  arrayed  by  you  as 
evidence  against  what  I and  Mr.  Ciowninshield  do  recollect.— 
And  Mr.  Wirt,  from  his  manner  of  stating  bis  non-recollections, 
seems  disposed  to  countenance  the  use  you  have  made  of  his  ne- 
gative statements.  You  are  welcome  to  it,  and  to  the  reasouing 
with  which  he  has  supplied  you.  Since  the  dissolution  of  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet,  I have  not  felt  myself  restrained  IVom  disclo- 
sing any  fact  that  transpired  in  it.  While  it  existed,  I disclosed 
none  ot  its  secrets,  and  whosoever  says  1 did  say  what  is  not  trtie. 

1 know  of  no  intrigues  to  injure  you  or  any  other  person;  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Had  I been  called  on  in  the  year  1825,  af- 
ter the  3d  of  March,  as  1 was  called  on  by  Mr.  Forsyth  last 
spring,  I should  have  made  the  same  disclosures  then,  that  I 
made  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  Whether  Mr.  Wirt  remembers  the  facts 
contained  in  my  statement,  is  perfectly  iinlifferent  to  me,  even  if 
Mr.  Crowninshield  had  not  remembered  them.  But  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  facts  is  almost  as  distinct  as  mine.  Mr.  Adams’  re- 
collection is,  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  general  Jackson  to 
trial,  and  Mr.  Crowninshield’s,  that  you  were  severe  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  general. 

I believe  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  given  the  impression 
that  your  arguments  made  upon  their  minds.  Indeed  neither  of 
them  have  intended  to  give  your  express  words.  I am,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  statements,  of  opinion,  that  the  proposition 
ascribed  to  you  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  is  thereby  correct,  al- 
though “it  may  be  to  rate  his  (your)  understanding  very  low,  and 
may  be  absurd  on  its  face.”  1 believe  I have  now  gone  through 
your  tedious  essay,  and  have  been  much  mci-e  tedious  than  I ex- 
pected to  be;  but  your  insinuations  have  been  so  multifarious  and 
various  that  I could  not  well  be  shorter,  and  I have  not  time  to 
revise  it  and  make  it  shorter.  A few  words  more  about  conspira- 
cies. General  Noble  informed  me  that  for  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore Ninian  Edwards  set  off  to  the  west,  in  1823,  he  lodged  in  the 
same  bouse  with  him,  and  that  a person  in  going  to  Edwards’ 
room,  bad  to  pass  by  his,  and  that  during  that  time  you  paid 
a daily  visit  to  his  (Edwards')  room,  and  spent  from  one  to 
two  hours  with  him.  He  sent  his  memorial  back  to  Washington, 
while  he  was  on  bis  journey;  it  is  therefore  biglily  probable  that 
the  most  of  it  was  written  in  Washington  and  reviewed  and  revi- 
sed by  you  during  your  daily  visits  to  that  compeer  of  yours.— 
Every  person  who  knew  Edwards  was  convinced  be  never  would 
have  ventured  upon  such  a step  without  having  received  assuran- 
ces from  persons  he  deemed  capable  of  protecting  him.  Your 
letter  of  the  third  of  July  to  the  managers  of  the  4th  of  July 
dinner  in  Washington,  vvas  consiilered  at  the  time  an  act  re- 
deeming the  pledge  of  protection  you  had  given  him.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  McLean  united  with  you  in  the  letter. 
Mr.  Adams’  motive  for  signing  it  was  apparent.  Edwards  was 
his  political  supporter.  His  son  in-law  held  the  vote  of  Illinois 
in  I'is  hands,  without  which,  it  appeared  in  the  event,  Mr.  Adams 
could  not  have  been  elected.  Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  had  an 
adequate  political  motive  for  doing  the  act.  You  could  have 
had  no  such  motive,  nor  tfould  Mr-  McLean  I believe  have  had 
any  other  motive  for  his  conduct  than  that  of  subserviency  to 
your  wishes,  and  a desire  to  enable  you  to  fulfil  your  promise 
to  Edwards.  From  the  time  general  Noble  gave  me  the  in- 
formation, and  that  you  signed  the  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  I 
never  doubted  that  tlie  plot  against  my  reputation  was  your 
handy-work,  and  originated  in  your  brain  so  fertile  in  mischief. 
And  yet  you  complain  of  intrigues  and  conspiracies.  I have 
through  my  whole  life  been  a plain,  thorough  going  man. — 
When  difficulties  have  arisen,  I have  honestly  met  tljem,  and 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  shield  of  integrity  have  vanquished 
them.  I am  now  too  old  to  adopt  a new  course  of  conduct.  I 
am  in  retirement,  and  have  no  wish  to  emerge  from  that  retire- 
ment. 

I had  like  to  have  forgot  your  charge  of  infringing  the  purity 
of  the  electoral  colleges.  I wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Barry  of 
which  you  complain,  and  that  was  not  the  only  letter.  But  at 
the  time  that  letter  was  written,!  had  no  information  that  the 
electors  of  Kentucky  were  pledged  to  vote  for  you  as  vice  pre- 
sident; nor  have  I any  other  evidence  now  before  me  than 
your  assertion,  which  every  j)erson  as  well  acquainted  with  you 
as  I am,  will  admit  to  be  very  slender  evidence.  I wrote  no 
Utter  to  any  state  where  I knew  the  electors  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  vice  president. 

You  seem  to  think  I am  under  the  influence  of  resentment. 
You  are  mistaken.  Resentment  is  only  Ult  against  equals  or 
superiors,  and  never  against  inferiors.  From  the  time  you  es- 
tablished the  Washington  Republican  for  the  purpose  of  slan- 
dering and  vilifying  my  reputation,  I considered  you  a de^ 
graded,  a disgraced  man,  for  whom  no  man  of  honor  and  cha- 
racter could  ftel  any  other  than  the  n,ost  sovereign  comempt. 
Under  this  ini])ression,  I was  anxious  that  you  should  be  no 
longer  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  lam,  sir,  >our  most 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  WM.  H.  CRAW'FORD. 

To  the  lion.  J.  C.  Chlhoun.  vice  president,  U.  S. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Bcujmmn  IV.  Crowninshield  to  JVm.  H. 

Cr'urvford,  dated  25th  Jiilij,lii20. 

“You  ask  me  if  I recollect  while  in  the  councils  of  the  cabi- 
net, of  a letter  written  by  general  Jackson  to  the  president  Mon- 
roe? I do  recollect  ot  a conve-rsalion  about  a private  letter, 
which  Mr.  Calhoun,  I believe,  asked  for,  and  tlie  president  said 
he  bad  not  got  it,  but  upon  an  examination  found  be  bad  it. 
This  letter  contained  infonnation  and  opinions  rtspecting  Spain 


and  her  colony,  the  Floridas;  but  the  particulars  I cannot  now 
undertake  to  say  or  state  correctly.  I remember,  I think, 
your  stating  that  the  circumstances  then  spoken  of,  did  fully 
explain  general  Jackson’s  conduct  during  the  campaign.  I re- 
member, too,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  severe  upon  the  conduct 
of  tlie  general;  but  the  words  particularly  spoken  have  slipped 
my  recollection.” 

Extracts  of  letters  from  James  Monroe  to  Wm.  H.  Crawford^ 
dated  Sth  August,  1830. 

Extract. — “I  lay  in  bed  more  than  a w'eek,  during  which 
that  letter  was  removed,  and  every  thing  relating  to  that  war 
having  been  previously  arranged,  it  w'as  forgotten  and  never 
read  by  me  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  administration,  and 
the  discussion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to 
its  management.  My  impression  is,  that  I read  it  then  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  that  it  required  my  attention. — 
Had  I read  it  when  I received  it,  I should  have  considered  it  as 
confidential,  and  never  have  shown  it  to  any  one,  however  great 
my  confidence  in  them  might  he.  As  the  question  whether  that 
letter  was  mentioned  in  tlie  cabinet  involved  the  correctness  of 
my  memory,  I did  not  wish,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter, 
to  rest  on  my  memory  alone,  and  in  consequence  made  an  ap- 
peal, through  a friend, to  Mr.  Wirt,  who  declared  that  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  cabinet,  nor  brought  before  it,  and  that  he  bad 
never  heard  of  it  before.” 

From  the  foregoing  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
lied upon  Mr.  Wirt’s  memory. 

2d  Extract.— '■'•1  well  recollect  the  confidential  communication 
referred  to  in  yours,  which  afterwards  passed  between  us,  and  the 
inference  respecting  the  publication  in  Tennessee,  in  which  we 
both  concurred.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Jack  P.  Boss,  a captain  in  the  late  army, 
dated  Tuscaloosa,  4th  Sept.  1830. 

“I  reached  Washington  in  April  or  May,  1823,  as  an  applicant 
for  the  office  of  marshal  for  the  Alabama  district.  At  the  time  of 
my  arrival  the  president,  (Mr.  Monroe),  was  at  his  plantation  in 
the  country.  I did  consult  with  you  as  my  friend  as  to  the  most 
probalile  means  of  obtaining  the  office,  and  you  did  advise  me  to 
endeavor  to  interest  Mr.  Calhoun  in  my  favor,  alleging  that  you 
thought  he  exercised  more  influence  with  the  president  than  any 
other  member  of  the  cabinet  and  perhaps  than  all  the  rest  togeth- 
er. I accordingly  called  on  him  and  presented  my  letters  to  him, 
and  received  from  him  such  assurances  as  evidently  induced  me 
to  think  he  was  warmly  (my)  friend.  Some  days  after  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Calhoun,  Robert  Crawford  arrived  at  Washington, 
as  an  applicant  for  the  office  for  my  friend  major  Armstrong,  who 
had  applied,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I had  applied.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford did  not  bring  with  him  lettei-s  from  general  Jackson,  recom- 
mending major  Armstrong;  but  major  Armstrong  went  on  to 
Nashville,  procured  the  letters  and  forwarded  them  to  Washing- 
ton; and  I recollect  distinctly  taking  from  the  post  office  one 
morning,  a letter  from  major  A.  to  Robt.  Crawford,  the  contents 
of  which  Mr.  Crawford  shewed  me,  in  which  the  major  says,  I 
have  by  this  day’s  mail  sent  on  letters  from  general  Jackson  to  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams,  or  words  to  that  effect.  These  letters,  I 
am  sure,  came  by  the  same  mail  that  brought  the  one  from  major 
A.  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  must  have  been  received  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  with  this  knowledge  of  the  fact,  I again  called  on  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  consult  with  him,  but  said  nothing  of  these  letters. 
He  told  me  I should  have  met  with  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
appointment,  but  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  received  general  Jackson’s 
letter,  recommending  major  A.  while  he  ('Mr.  Monroe)  was  at  his 
plantation  in  the  country,  and  had  pretty  much  made  up  his  mind 
to  appoint  him  before  my  application  came  before  him;  when  in 
fact,  I knew  that  general  Jackson’s  letter  had  not  been  received 
three  hours,  and  that  a part  of  mine  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
president  while  lie  was  ia  the  country.  These  fa^its  I mentioned 
to  you  as  a matter  of  astonishment  that  a man  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
standing  should  descend  to  such  low  subterfuges,  particularly 
wliere  such  a course  was  so  uncalled  for.  I think  1 also  mention- 
ed the  matter  to  general who  was  my  friend  on  this  occasion  ; 

hut  what  his  reply  was,  I cannot  at  this  distant  period  recolieeu 
I can  only  say  whatever  I stated  to  you  at  the  time  was  correct.” 

First  extract  of  a letter  from  John  Qiiincy  Adams  to  William  H, 
Crawford,  dated, 

Qidncy,  SfOth  July,  1830. 

“The  main  point  on  which  it  was  urged  that  gen.  Jackson  should 
be  brought  to  trial  was,  that  he  had  violated  his  orders,  by  taking 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.” 

Second  e.v/raef.— “I  thought  his  conduct  (general  Jackson’s)  so 
far  as  it  was  a subject  of  consideration  at  that  time,  needed  no 
explanation  other  than  a knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I 
urged  a more  decided  and  unequivocal  aiiprohation  of  this  con 
duct  than  it  received.  I may  add,  that  my  opinion  then,  is  my 
opinion  now.  It  was  formed  on  principles  which  have  not  chang- 
ed.'’ 

Third  extract.— '■’■1  was  directed  accordingl)-  to  answer  the  note 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  and  an  article  was  prepared  by  another 
.hand, and  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  giving  notice  o f 
the  president’s  view  and  intentions  in  rtlation  to  the  subject.'’ 

— Mr,  Crawford  has  suppressed  a material  fact  in  Mr. 
Adams’ statement,  viz.v-That  lie  (Mr.  Adams)  had  no  recollection 
that  the  confidential  letter  from  gen.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  re- 
ferred to  and  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  was  before  the  cabinet  during  its  deliberation.  See  Mr. 
Adams’  letter,  page  50,  of  the  pamphlet  correspondence,  and  ex- 
tracted in  preceding  note. 

OCTHere  follows  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  already 
inscited  in  page  24— which  see. 
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|[3^We  now  conclude  (lie  regular  •‘Calhoun  corres- 
pondence,” as  it  is  called.  For  editorial  and  miscella- 
neous matters  see  page  45. 


MR.  HAMILTON’S  STATEMENT. 

From  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Although  it  is  rare  that  an  individual  of  humble  pretensions 
can  attempt  to  arrest  public  attention,  without  seeming  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  undue  importance,  };et  the  writer  of  this  vindi- 
cation is  placed,  by  the  publication  of  the  recent  correspondence 
between  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  in 
such  a situation  as  to  compel  him  to  jiazard  that  imputation, 
rather  than  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  grave  charges  which,  if 
not  directly  made,  are  by  an  inference  insinuated  against  him, 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  address  and  letters,  states  that  there  was  a 
“movement  against  him,”  “the  origin  of  which  went  back  beyond 
the  date  of  this  correspondence,”  which  “had  for  its  object  his 
political  destruction."  He  refers  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  of 
December,  1827,  as  the  commencement  that  chain  of  artful 
operations  that  has,”  &c.  He  siieaks  of  this  movement  as  “a 
political  manoeuvre"  designed  to  make  the  president  '•'an  instru 
inentf  and  the  vice  president  "the  victim,"  He  refers  to  “a  base 
political  intrigue,"  and  then  "Several  indications  foreioarn- 

ed  me  long  since  that  a bloiv  -ivas  meditated  against  me;  I will  not 
say  from  the  quarter  from  which  this  comes;  but  in  relation  to 
this  subject  more  than  two  years  since  I had  a correspondence  with 
the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  on  the  Seminole 
war,  which,  though  it  did  not  excite  particular  attention  at  the 
time,  has  since,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  served  to 
direct  my  eye  to  what  rvas  going  on, 

I have  thus  brought  to  view,  in  a distinct  form,  such  parts  of 
these  letters  and  addresses  as  contain  insinuations  or  charges  of 
political  manoeuvres,  plots,  base  intrigues,  and  as  indicate  directly 
or  remotely  their  supposed  contrivers  or  instruments,  in  order 
that  I may  meet  all  that  can,  by  just  implication,  or  the  most 
forced  construction,  refer  to  me,  by  declaring  most  explicitly  that 
I neither  know  of,  nor  do  I believe,  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
practices;  nor  have  I,  if  they  did  exist,  participated  in  them  in 
any  respect  whatever. 

Mr.  Calhoun  considers  himself  deprived  of  important  informa- 
tion by  the  blanks  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter,  and  assumes  that  if 
they  were  filled  dp  they  might,  “through  their  political  associa- 
tion, point  directly  to  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme.”  As  the 
writer  of  this  vindication  has  no  motive  for  concealment,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  “names  referred  to  in  blank,”  if 
written  at  length,  would  be  but  one  name,  and  that  his  own. — 
Thus  is  removed  at  once  all  ground  for  the  suspicions  that  seem 
to  be  so  lightly  indulged  and  so  freely  expressed,  resulting  from 
those  political  associations  which  these  potential  blanks  are  sup- 
posed to  conceal.  The  following  narrative  will  shew  the  origin  of 
my  connexion  with  that  letter,  and  my  correspondence  with  the 
vice  president,  to  which  he  has  referred. 

On  my  voyage  during  the  winter  of  1827  and  ’28,  from  Nash- 
ville to  New  Orleans,  in  company  with  gen.  Jackson  and  his  suite, 
there  wa»much  conversation  among  the  general’s  friends,  in  which 
I participated,  and  particularly  with  major  Lewis,  in  relation  to 
the  various  charges  against  gen.  Jackson  which  the  presidential 
canvass  had  originated  or  renewed,  and  particularly  as  to  the  un- 
friendly course  Mr.  Crawford  was  supposed  to  have  taken  towards 
the  general  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war.  It  being  understood 
that  I intended  on  my  return  to  New  York  to  pass  through  Geor- 
gia, to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  visit  Mr.  Crawford, 
major  Lewis  desired  me,  or  I offered,  to  ascertain  truly  what  oc- 
curred in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  deliberations  in  relation  to  a pro- 
position supposed  to  have  been  made  to  arrest  gen.  Jackson  for  his 
conduct  in  that  war,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  result,  in  order, 
as  I understood,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  on 
gen.  Jackson  that  was  anticipated,  connected  with  that  subject; 
but  above  all,  if  possible,  to  produce  a perfect  reconciliation  be- 
tween those  gentlemen  and  their  respective  friends. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sparta,  (Georgia),  where  I hoped  to  see  Mr. 
Crawford,  I ascertained  that  he  lived  so  far  out  of  my  way,  that  to 
go  to  bis  house  would  delay  me  in  my  journey  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  that  it  was  probable  1 wouhl  not  find  him  at  home  when  I 
should  arrive  there;  I thi-rcfbre  pushed  on  to  Savannah,  whence 
on  the  25th  January , 1828,  1 wrote  to  Mr.  Forsyth  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  May  31st,  1830. 
As  I did  not  retain  a copy  of  that  letter,  I must  speak  of  its  con- 
tents f rom  recollection.  By  it  I informed  him  of  my  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  been  permitted  by  my  arrangements  to  visit 
Mr.  Crawford,  tlie  inquiry  1 wished  to  makeofhim  as  above  stat- 
ed, and  requested  him  when  he  should  meet  Mr.  Crawford,  to 
shew  him  my  letter,  and  communicate  the  result  to  me  at  New 
York. 

On  my  arrival  at  Washington,  in  February,  I resided,  during 
the  day  or  two  1 remained  there,  in  the  same  house  with  the  vice 
president;  and  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  information  before 
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referred  to,  (having,  as  I feared,  lost  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
from  Mr.  Crawford),  after  advising  with  a very  honorable  and 
discreet  friend,  residing  in  tlie  same  house,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so,  I requested  an  interview  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  wliicli  was 
granted.  (I  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  1 never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  Balch,  ufitil 
it  was  published;  and  that  1 had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  course  Mr.  Calhoun  bad  considered  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in 
the  cabinet  on  the  occasion  referred  to:  on  the  contrary,  the  im* 
pression  I had  received  from  these  conversations  was,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  in  favor  of,  and  Mr.  Crawford  was  adverse  to,  gen. 
Jackson.)  When  we  met,  I asked  Mr.  Calhoun  “whether, at  any 
meeting  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet,  the  projiriety  of  arresting  gen. 
Jackson,  for  any  thing  done  by  him  during  the  Seminole  war, 
had  been  at  any  time  discussed?”  To  which  he  replied— “Never: 
— Such  a measure  was  not  thought  of,  much  less  discussed.  Tlie 
only  point  before  the  cabinet  was  the  answer  that  was  to  he  given 
to  the  Spanish  government.” 

Our  conversation  was  extended,  and,  on  his  part,  embraced 
much  that  I have  never  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  disclose.  After 
he  had  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake,  I asked  the  vice  president  whether  he  consi- 
dered his  answer  to  my  question,  affording  me  the  information 
to  obtain  which  I had  sought  the  interview,  confidential  or  not. 
He  replied  that  it  was  not. 

When  I retired  from  the  vice  president’s  room;  I sought  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I had  advised,  and  communicated  to  him 
with  sincere  pleasure  the  statement  Mr.  Calhoun  had  made.  I 
think  I also  mentioned  it  to  another  gentleman  who  was  of  the 
same  house,  and  the  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I left 
Washington  for  New  York,  where  I arrived  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary; on  the  19th  I wrote  a letter  to  major  Lewis,  of  which 
the  following  extract  is  all  that  relates  to  the  subject. 

“T  did  not  see  Mr.  Crawford,  as  I intended  to  do,  because  he 
was  seventy  miles  out  of  my  way;  but  the  vice  president,  who 
you  know,  was  that  member  of  the  cabinet  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  told  me  gen.  Jackson’s  arrest  was  never  thought  of, 
much  less  discussed.” 

To  this  letter  I received  a reply,  dated  the  19th  of  March, 
1823,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  all  that  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

“I  regret  that  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Crawford.  I was  desirous 
you  should  see  him  and  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
former  misunderstanding  with  the  general.  I have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  infortiiiiation  given  to  you  by  Calhoun  is 
correct,  for  Mr.  Monroe  assured  me,  nearly  nine  years  ago,  such 
was  the  fact.  It  follows  then  that  Mr.  Crawford  must  have  been 
vilely  slandered  by  those  whose  object  it  was  to  fan  a flame  their 
interest  required  should  not  be  extinguished.” 

I have  given  these  extracts,  in  order  to  sustain  my  statement 
of  the  origin  of  my  connexion  with  this  transaction— not,  how- 
ever, without  feeling  deep  humiliation  in  doing  so:  and  yet,  in 
a contest  where  suspicion  is  substituted  for  proof,  and  the  con- 
duct and  mqiives  of  all,  however  remotely  or  accidentally  con- 
nected with. the  transaction,  are  subject  to  its  blighting  influ- 
ence, it  is  a humiliation  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

After  I had  written  to  major  Lewis  and  had  related  to  others 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  very  frank,  explicit,  and  as  I flit,  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  my  inquiry,  believing  that  it  might  be  used  by 
majsr  Lewis  at  Nashville,  where,  at  that  time,  almost  each  day 
produced  a new  charge  against  gen.  Jaekson,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  his  immediate  vindication,  I thought  proper  to  seek  to  con- 
ftrm  major  Lewis  in  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  of  the  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Calhoun  by  a letter  from  the  latter,  and  to 
that  end  wrote  to  him  on  the  25tli  Feb.  a letter,  of  which  the 
following  extract  contains  the  whole  that  relates  to  this  subject. 

Neiv  Fork,  Feb.  25,  1828. 

Dear  sir— To  avoid  mistake  as  to  what  passed  between  us  at 
tlie  conversation  I had  the  honor  to  hold  with  you  the  evening 
before  I left  Washington,  I submit  to  you  the  following  as  the 
import  of  that  part  which  it  was  understood  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  confidential. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  “whether  at  any  meeting  of  Mf, 
Monroe’s  cabinet  the  propriety  of  arresting  general  Jackson, 
for  any  thing  done  by  him  during  the  Seminole  war,  had  been 
at  any  time  discussed?”— You  answered  “never-snch  a measure 
was  not  thought  of,  much  less  discussed;  the  only  point  before 
the  cabiiut  was  the  answer  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  Spanish 
government.” 

1 am  thus  particular  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  from  you 
whether  my  recollection  is  faithful  or  not  in  regard  to  this  part 
of  our  conversation;  because  I wish  to  fulfil  the  object  of  my 
enquiry,  by  conlirmtng  major  Lewis,  a confidential  friend  of  ge- 
neral Jackson,  at  Nashville,  in  the  truth,  not  with  a view  to  his 
making  a publication  on  the  subject  at  present,  but  to  be  pre- 
pared against  an  appreliendcd  attack,  founded  on  events  connect- 
ed with  that  campaign.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient 
servant,  JAMES  A HAMILTON. 

On  the  28th  Feb.  1828,  I received  from  Mr.  Forsyth  the  fol- 
lowing letter; 
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[Htrre  follows  a letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  a 
copy  of  which  is  contained  in  the  preceding  correspondence  J 

To  ray  letter  of  the  2otli  Feb.  1 receiv  ed  Mr.  Calhoun’s  reply, 
dated  March  2nd,  ol  which  I feel  authorised  to  publish  such 
parts  at  least  as  are  in  reply  to  ray  applica'ion.  This  right  I 
conceive  results,  from  Mr.  C alhoun’s  having  referred  to  this  cor- 
respondence in  connection  with  the  “plots’"  and  their  “contri- 
vers,” without  stating  what  its  character  was,  and  thus  rend^^• 
ing  it  necessary  for  me,  in  vindication  of  myself  to  give  it  to  the 
public.  'I'he  information  I had  received  in  reply  to  my  inquiry, 
was  admitted  by  him  not  to  be  confidentially  disclosed  to  me, 
and  I had  so  treated  it.  He  could  not  afterwards  clothe  it  with 
that  character;  nor  can  so  much  of  his  communication  as  is  in 
reply  to  my  requ--st  to  be  informed  wh-th.r  I htd  correctly  re- 
peated his  answer  or  not,  be  considered  as  confidential. 

jrashhigton,  2nd  March,  182S. 

Dear  s:r—l  received,  three  days  since,  your  letter  ot  the  5th 
February,  and  have  seized  on  the  first  leisure  moment  to  answer 
it.  In  the  conversation  to  w hich  your  letter  alludes,  1 sopposrd, 
as  you  did  not  state  the  object,  that  your  inquiry  as  to  what 
bad  passed  on  a particular  point  in  the  cabinet  deliberation  on 
the  Seminole  question,  was  to  obtain  information,  in  order  to 
meet  mere  general  rumor,  falsely  put  out,  to  influence  the  result 
of  the  presidential  question.  My  answer  was  accordingly  predi- 
eated  on  such  supposition,  and  was  intended  to  meet  assertions 
unsupported  by  the  authority  of  any  name,  in  the  same  general 
manner  without  name,  and  was  intended  to  be  limited,  even  with 
that  view,  to  the  denial  of  what  was  falsely  stated  to  have  occur- 
red on  the  occasion. 

I now  learn  by  your  letter  that  your  object  is  more  specific. 
You  state  that  you  desire  to  obtain  the  information,  “because  I 
wish  to  fulfil  the  object  of  nfy  inquiries,  by  confirming  major 
Lewis,  a confidential  triend  of  general  Jackson,  at  Nashville,  in 
the  truth,  not  with  the  view  of  his  making  a publication  on 
the  subject  at  present,  but  to  be  prepared  against  au  apprehend- 
ed attack  founded  on  events  connected  with  the  campaign.”  I 
have  under  this  aspect  of  the  subject  deliberately  considered  how 
far  I eoulii  with  propriety  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet 
at  all,  which  has  resulted  in  a conviction  that  a duty  of  a very 
high  and  delieate  character  imposes  on  me  silence. 

Entertaining  these  views,  you  will  see  that  I decline  the  intro- 
duction of  my  name  in  any  shape  as  connected  with  what  pass- 
ed in  the  cabinet  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer.— What  1 
stated  in  conversation  was  negative  in  character,  and  intended,  as 
above  stated,  to  enable  you  to  meet  by  a general  contradiction, 
without  the  introduction  of  my  name,  what  1 suppose  existed 
only  in  the  shape  of  rumor;  and  1 must  request  you  to  consider 
it  as  limited  to  that  purpose  only.” 

The  residue  of  this  letter,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  corres- 
pondence, are  not  considered  as  important  to  this  discussion. 
They  will  be  pubiish.-d,  however,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  w ishes  it.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  me  was  not  seen  by  any  person  until 
the  autumn  of  1829,  when  it  was  read  by  major  Lewis  at  my 
house. 

The  circumstanc  s under  which  copies  of  the  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Crawford  and  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  were  communicated  to  the 
president,  are  so  fully  and  frequently  stated  in  the  correspon- 
dence, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  fur  me  to  repeat  them. 

When  the  president,  who  had,  I presume,  been  informed  of  its  im- 
port,  expressed  a wish  to  see  Mr.  Crawford's  statement,  I yielded  to 
his  request  to  communicate  it  to  him,  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  writt-r  to  do  so,  from  the  manifest  propriety  of  the  course 
he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  the  more  readily  as  an  opportunity 
would  thus  be  affuvded  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  disprove  a statement  so 
directly  opposed  to  bis  own,  or  to  explain  his  version  of  the  same 
transaction. 

1 never  saw  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  until  after  it 
was  sent  to  the  president  and  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

In  this  effort  to  vindicate  myself  from  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have  confined  mvself  to  those  topics  which  belong  to  that  vindica- 
tion alone.  JAMES  A.  HAMILTON. 

Ntfro  7~ork,  February  22d,  1831. 

To  the  editor  of  the  United  States'  Telegraph. 

General  Green:  I herewith  enclose  a statement,  which  I wish 
to  be  published  in  your  paper  as  supplemental  to  my  corres- 
pondence with  general  Jackson,  and  which  has  been  made  ne- 
cessary bv  iLe  puhlicatiou  of  Mr.  Forsvlh’s  letter  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. ' ' J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

2Ath  February,  1831. 

In  my  letter  to  general  Jackson,  of  the  29th  May,  1830,  pub- 
lished in  the  correspondence,  speaking  of  the  plot  to  drstroy  my 
political  standing,  1 stated,  “that  several  indications  forewarned 
me,  long  since,  that  a blow  was  meditated  against  me,  I will  not 
lay  f^rom  the  quarter  from  which  this  comes;  but  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  more  than  two  tears  since,  I had  a correspondence 
with  the  (present)  district  attorney  lor  the  southern  district  of 
Ntw  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  ol  the  cabinet  in 
the  Seminole  war,  which,  though  it  did  not  th''n  excite  particular 
attention,  has  since  in  connexion  w ith  other  circumstances,  served 
to  direct  my  eye  to  what  was  going  on.  The  letter  of  >Ir.  For- 
syth to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  to  whom  I referred  in  the 
above  extract,  published  by  the  former  in  the  United  States’ 
Telegraph  of  the  22d  instant,  enables  me  to  trace  another  link 
in  this  artiul  conspiracy  against  roy  character,  which,  I trust 
will  form  a siiflkieiit  apology  fur  my  again  intruding  mysclf  on 
the  public  attention.  If  a copy  of  lliis  letter,  wliii  h it  seems, 
was  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  the  president,  whi  n Mr.  Forsyth  put 
him  in  possession  of  a copy  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  latter  to  him  of 
00th  Aprils  1830,  had  be;*,  furnished  me,  as  in  Justice  it 
ought  to  hate  bevuj  ihtt  tcmai^s  that  I am  now  tonstrained  to 


make,  would  have  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  correspond  enee 
with  general  Jackson,  and  would  bare  saved  me  the  paiu  of  again 
troubling  the  public. 

I then  conceived  1 had  a right  to  be  put  in  posse-sion  of  all 
the  lacfs  and  circumstances  referred  to  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter 
to  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  that  withholding  of  them  was  an  act  ol  in- 
justice  to  me,  calculated,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention, 
to  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  tracing  out  and  exposing  to  the 
public,  what  I did  not  doubt  to  be  a base  political  plot.  The  let- 
ter Irom  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  now  published,  it  seems, 
was  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ciawford  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  For- 
syth, but  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamilton  lelt  blank  in  the  copy 
of  Mr.  Crawford  s letter  which  was  lurni>hed  me.  The  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, taken  in  connexion  with  the  correspondence  alluded  to  with 
the  present  district  attorney  of  the  southern  district  of  N.  York, 
will  prove,  as  I will  presently  shew,  that  I had  just  cause  to 
complain  that  evidence,  material  to  my  vindication,  was  with- 
held, and  I cannot  but  regret,  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  ‘ resnect  to  the 
personal  delicacy  of  major  Hamilton,”  has,  in  its  efiects,  operat- 
ed, though  it  may  not  have  been  so  intended,  unjustly  towards 
me,  by  preventing  me  from  tracing,  in  my  correspondence  with 
general  Jackson,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  I must  add,  the  foulest 
movements  in  the  operations  of  this  political  conspiracy.  What 
I could  have  done  then  in  connexion  with  the  general  chain  of 
my  remarks,  I am  now  constrained  to  do  in  this  detached  way, 
with  great  disadvantage  to  my  vindication;  the  full  force  of  which 
would  have  been  more  deeply  felt  by  viewing  all  the  circumstaneei 
in  connexion. 

This  letter,  by  its  date  and  other  circumstances,  clearly  con- 
nects itself  with  Mr.  Hamilton’s  correspondence  wiin  me,  already 
alluded  to;  makes  that  correspondence  a link  to  the  chain  of  this 
corrupt  political  intrigue;  thereby  carrying  back  the  movement 
to  the  early  part  of  the  year  1828,  and,  by  its  reference  to  an 
individual,  (Major  Lewis)  then  residing  in  Nashville,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  copy  of  the  correspondence  with  Mr-  Hamilton,  there- 
to annexed,  shews  it  to  be  a part  of  the  syste.m  of  operations, 
which,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Balch,  had 
been  commenced  against  me  in  December,  1827,  and  following 
so  soon  after,  probably  constitutes  the  secetKl  link  in  this  foul 
plot  against  an  individual,  zealously  co-operating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  political  course  with  those  conspiring  against 
him;  and  whom,  from  their  political  relation  to  him  at  the  ti.me, 
he  had  a right  to  consider  his  friends.  I take  no  pleasure  in  ex- 
posing a transaction  so  disgraceful,  but  I feel  myself  compelled 
I to  do  so  in  the  discharge  of  a private  and  public  duty.  It  must 
' be  painful  and  mortifying  to  the  public  to  know,  that  the  prae- 
i tice  of  such  arts  is  possible  under  our  system,  but  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  so,  may  guard  against  its  recurrence  in  future. 

In  order  to  give  a clear  understanding  of  the  affair,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a few  pr.  liminary  remarks. 

It  appears,  from  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter,  that  it  was  written  in 
I rejily  to  a letter,  dated  at  Savannah,  the  25ih  Jan.  1823,  from  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  been,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Tamn.any  society  of 
New  York,  to  represent  them,  as  I understand,  in  the  Celebration 
of  the  8th  January,  1828.  Gvn.  Jackson  had  been  invited  by  the 
I legislature  of  Louisiana,  to  attend  the  celebration.  'Mr.  Hamil- 
i ton  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  passed  through  this  city,  in  De- 
I cember,  1827,  when  congress  was  in  session,  and  after  remaining 
j here  some  days  he  proceeded  to  Nashville,  and  accompanied  the 
( general  and  suite  to  Now  Orleans.  From  Savannah  he  returned 
I to  New  York  through  this  place,  where  he  again  remained  some 
time,  congress  being  still  in  session,  AYhetber  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  commencement  of  the  intrigue 
or  whether  it  originated  at  an  earlier  date,  at  this  place  on  his 
way  to  Nashville,  or  while  there,  I am  nuable  to  sav;  but  I can- 
not doubt  that  the  arrangements  lor  its  atcoroph'shraent  were 
made  on  his  return  from  Savannah  to  this  place.  At  the  time  I 
was  decidedly,  and  I may  add,  zealously  engaged  in  the  support 
of  gen.  Jackson.  I believed  bis  election  by  congres  was  prevent- 
ed by  a departure  from  a most  important  fundamental  principle 
in  our  system,  and  that  he  was  the  only  individual  in  the  coun- 
try who  united  the  popularity  and  firmness  to  arrest,  if  elected 
what  I then  and  now  consider,  a dangtious  tendency  in  our  af’ 
fairs.  Under  this  impression,  I stood  prepared  to  render  every 
I aid  in  my  power,  to  secure  his  success.  This  strong  feeling  was 
seized  on  to  extract  from  me,  if  po-sible,  some  hasty  and  tin- 
guarded  expression  respecting  the  course  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
Seminole  question,  by  w Inch  I might  be  entangled. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  while  here,  requested  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  me,  which  on  my  part  was  carried  on  with  the  free- 
I dom  that  is  usual  between  those  engaged  on  the  same  side  in  a 
j warm  political  contest.  I viewed  him  in  no  other  light  than  that 
I of  a warm  supporter  of  general  Jaekson.  In  connexion  with 
i some  remark  of  his,  that  there  was  a rumor  of  an  attack  on 
I gen.  Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war,  be  inquired 
if  any  motion  had  been  made  in  the  cabinet  to  arrest  him.  To 
' which  I replied  iu  the  negative.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
j here,  that  no  such  motion  or  any  other  w as  mad* . The  dheus- 
. sion  in  reference  to  the  course  that  might  he  pursued  towards 
I him.  took  place  on  a suggestion  ol  the  propiie'y  ot  an  inquiry 
' into  his  conduct,  and  my  answvr  was  therefore  in  strict  contor- 
I mity  to  the  facts.  I accompanied  the  answer  with  some  gene- 
; ral  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  such  as  I might 
with  propriety  make  without  any  breach  of  confidence.  1 row- 
j ever  feel,  the  most  perlect  confidence,  that  I did  not  use  the  ex- 
j presjion,  that  ‘the  only  point  before  the  cabinet  was  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  Spanish  government,”  as  Mr.  Hamilton  states 
that  he  understood  me  in  his  letter  ot  the  25th  of  February. -I 
neither  did  nor  could  use  the  expression  “only,”  as  it  would 
have  been  both  ii.eor.si5t<nt  with  facts  and  absurd,  as  the  pub. 
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licationt  on  the  Seminole  affair  clearly  indicate  that  other  points 
Vere  considered  by  the  cabinet.  If  the  statement  be  an  error 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  probably  originated  in  my  using 
the  word  “main  point,  or  real  point,”  or  some  other  expression 
of  similar  import,  instead  of  the  expression  he  imputes  to  me. 
The  whole  conversation  was  of  a general  character,  such  as 
might  with  propriety  he  held  respecting  the  cabinet  proceed- 
ings—and  was  by  me  considered  in  no  Way  confidential,  except 
the  confidence  that  exists  between  gentlemen,  that  my  name 
was  not  to  be  used  before  the  public  in  connexion  with  any 
thing  I said.  I certainly  did  not  suppose  that  my  conduct,  dr 
that  of  any  other  individual,  was  put  at  issue,  and  could  have 
no  intention  of  making  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cabinet,  nor  the  part  I took.  I suspected  no 
sinister  object.  . , 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  I received  a letter  from  him 
dated  the  25th  of  February,  the  object  of  which  was,  apparent- 
ly, to  know  if  he  understood  my  conversation  correctly. 

He  stated  that  his  object  in  being  thus  particular  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  from  me  whether  his  recollection  was 
faithful  or  not  with  regard  to  the  conversation,  was  because  he 
wished  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  inquiry  by  confirming  major 
Lewis,  a confidential  friend  of  gen.  Jackson,  in  the  truth,  not 
with  a view  to  make  tlie  publication  then,  but  to  be  prepared 
against  an  apprehended  attack,  founded  on  events  connected 
With  the  Seminole  campaign.  This  disclosure,  particularly  that 
the  information  was  intended  for  major  Lewis  as  a confidential 
friend  of  general  Jackson,  excited  my  suspicion.  Circumstances, 
however,  gave  niy  eye  a wrong  direction,  not  towards  myself, 
hut  Mr.  Monroe.  What  they  were  it  becomes  necessary  to  state, 
•with  the  view  of  understanding  the  correspondence  which  fol- 
lowed with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

When  Mr.  Monroe  received  the  letter  of  gen.  Jackson  of  the 
39th  of  August,  1818,  in  answer  to  his  of  the  19th  of  September, 

■ the  same  year,  both  of  which  are  published  with  my  corres- 
p,  •^'.•nce  with  gen.  Jackson,  he  was  at  his  farm  in  Albemarle. 
Gt  ral  Jackson,  in  liis  letter,  objected  to  the  construction  which 
had  ueeu  placed  on  his  orders.  Mr.  Monroe  addressed  me  a 
private  letter  of  the  9th  September,  1818,  a copy  of  which  is 
hereto  annexed,  marked  A.,  stating  the  view  whichtthe  general 
look  of  his  orders,  the  tone  of  his  letter,  and  with  some  other 
•iireumstaiices,  his  (Mr.  Monroe’s)  reasons  for  thinking  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  official  correspondence  between  the  general  and 
myself,  so  that  the  views  which  we  respectively  took  of  his  orders 
might  appear  on  record. 

This  letter  passed  out  of  my  possession  into  that  of  general 
Jackson  without  my  consent,  but  at  what  time  or  by  what  means, 
or  through  whose  agency,  I am  to  this  day  uninformed.  In  De- 
cember 1827,  I accidentally  heard  from  a gentleman  of  this  city, 
in  a conversation  turning  on  the  subject  of  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Monroe  towards  general  Jackson,  (which  I stated  I knew  to  be 
friendly),  that  there  was  a letter  of  the  former  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  which  afforded  conclusive  proof  of  his  hostility  to  the 
general.  Having  found  some  time  belbre,  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Monroe  to  me  of  the  9th  of  September,  a copy  of  -a^^hich  is  hereto 
annexed,  was  missing,  I ascertained  the  fact  by  an  examination 
of  the  letter  to  me,  that  it  was  missing,  on  a hint  from  a friend 
that  there  was  a letter  written  by  Mr-  Monroe,  as  it  was  supposed 
tome,  which  was  out  of  my  possession,  and  was  intended  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  My  friend  could  not  inform  me  in 
whose  possession  tbe  letter  was.  On  hearing  that  there  was  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  in  general  Jackson’s  possession,  I con- 
cluded it  must  be  the  same,  though  1 was  utterly  at  a loss  to  con- 
jecture how  it  had  passed  into  his  hands,  or  how  he  could  con- 
ceive that  it  indicated  unfriendly  feelings  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

1 communicated  what  I had  heard  to  the  two  senators  at  that 
tlniej  from  Tennessee,  judge  White  and  major  Eaton,  and  my  be- 
lief that  the  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  general  was  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s to  me,  and  stated,  if  it  was,  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  shew 
that  the  letter,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  was  directly  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  They  wrote  to  the  general  to  ascertain,  if  it  was 
the  one  supposed;  and  I addressed  a note  to  Mr.  Monroe  to  ap- 
prise him  of  what  I had  heard,  and  to  request  him  to  send  me  a 
copy  ot  his  private  correspondence  with  general  Jackson,  (the 
one  published  with  the  correspondence  between  general  Jackson 
and  myself),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  senators,  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  letter  in  question,  should  it  prove  to  be  the  one 
supposed!  I have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  my  note  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  nor  am  I certain  that  I retained  a copy  but  I here- 
to annex  an  extract  from  Mr.  Monroe’s  answer  of  the  23th  De- 
cember, 1827,  marked  B. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  the  affair,  that  I received  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s  letter  of  the  25th  February,  and  very  naturally  suspected 
that  his  iiiqury  might  have  reference  to  sornethi/  g coin.-eeted 
with  the  same,  and  lu  my  answer  to  it  necessarily  bore  it  in 
mind. 

I could  not  answer  his  question  whether  his  understariding  of 
my  conversation  was  correct  or  not,  wisliout  going  inio  expla- 
Tiatioiis  which  would  lead  to  details  that  I did  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  stale,  and  which,  if  I bad,  I could  not  prudently  not 
knowing  the  bearing  that  it  might  have  in  relation  to  the  affair 
above  referred  to.  I accordingly  waived  an  answer,  but  in  sueli 
terms  as  were  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  under- 
standing ot  my  coiiversaliuri  was  not  correct. 

Believing  that  an  operation  was  carrying  on  against  Mr. 
Monroe,  at  Nashvil  e,  as  well  from  the  fact  of  the  letter  b ii.g 
pbeed  III  gen.  Jackson  s hands,  as  other  circumstances  which 
about  this  time  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  suspecting  that 

eonflioc  for  purposes  bearing  on  the  pending  election-  but  not 
knowing  m wbai  quarter  it  originated,  I waf  at  a ioss’io  under- 1 


stand  how  it  svas  to  be  effected,  yet  I could  not  doubt  that  the 
apprehended  attack  on  general  Jackson,  was  some  how  or  other 
connected  with  this  base  object.  These  impressions  will  explain 
the  character  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hamilton, a copy 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  marked  C.  The  letter  of  Mtr 
Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton  places  his  correspondence,  and  the 
conversation  that  preceded  it,  in  a very  different  light  from  the 
one  in  which  I then  viewed  it.  It  is  impossible  now  to  doubt  that 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  his  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  me,  formed  parts  of  the  same  transactions 
Mr.  Hamilton  proceeded  from  Savannah  directly  to  this  place, - 
where  he  probably  received  the  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  dated  at 
Milledgeville  on  tlie  8th  of  February,  to  bis  letter  dated  the  26th 
of  January  preceding.  The  very  question  which  he  put  to  me> 
as  I must  now  say,  so  insidiously,  whether  there  was  a motion  to 
arrest  general  Jackson,  is  explained  by  a reference  to  llie  lettef 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  which  the  motion  to  arrest  makes  a prominent 
part  of  what  he  represents  as  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawforc?,- 
of  w'hat  occurred  in  the  cabinet  on  tbe  Seminole  war.  Mrs 
Crawford  has  since,  hawever,  stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  the  one  to  me,  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  erro^ 
neous  on  this  points 

Viewing  then  this  whole  affair  as  one  transaction,- (it  can  he' 
viewed  in  no  other  light),  what  a spectacle  is  presentedl  I am 
approached,  as  a zealous  friend  of  general  Jackson,  by  one,  who^ 
from  his  political  relations  with  me  at  the  time,  I bad  a right  ta 
consider  as  friendly,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  me,  on . 
derthe  pretext  of  defending  generalJackson,  some  unguarded  ex- 
pression, which,  at  a future  period  after  he  might  be  raisedj  in 
part,  by  an  exertion,  to  the  highest  office  in  the  government,  thd 
power  which  I had  thus  contributed  to  confer,  might  be  used  to 
destroy  forever  the  character  and  standing  I had  acquired  by 
long,  laborious,  and  faithful  services  to  the  country,  and  whicit 
was  the  only  fund  I had  acquired  in  that  servicci  to  bequeath  a* 
a legacy  to  my  cliildren. 

In  order  that  the  whole  of  this  iniquitous  transaction  may  tia 
presented  in  one  view,  I annex  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  8th  February.  I cannot  bui 
regret,  that  Mr.  Forsyth  has  thought  proper  to  withhold  from  thg 
public  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Jan.  25,  to  which  this  is  an 
answer.  It  is  rare,  that  an  answer  can  be  fully  understood 
without  the  letter  to  which  it  is  a reply,  and  I do  feel  that  juss 
tice  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  country,  and  I will  add,-  to  Mrr 
Forsytli  himself,  requires  its  publication.  In  making  these  re- 
marks I am  not  unmiiided  of  the  hope;  which  he  expresses,  that 
Ins  name  may  not  be  introduced  in  the  further  discussion  of  this 
subject.  I feel  every  disposition  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  I can  well  appreciate  the  pairt 
which  he  must  feel  in  being  involved  in  the  controversy;  but  he 
must  pardon  me  for  thinking  that  the  claims  of  justice  are  pfi 
ramount  to  those  of  delicacy,  and  that  in  insisting  upon  the  per- 
formance of  an  act,  on  his  part,  which  justice  to  me  requires,  5 
am  not  regardless  of  his  sensibility.  In  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic, he  has  voluntarily  put  himself  in  a position  which  gives  me 
the  right  to  make  the  request.  I would  also  suggest,  that  th;d 
IS  not  the  only  letter  in  his  possession,  connected  with  thiscorres^ 
poiidencp,  necessary  to  the  lull  elucidation  of  this  affair,  Hu  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Crawford,  to  which  Mr,  Crawford’s  letter,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  was  a reply,  has  not  yet  been 
put  ill  the  possession  of  the  public.  Until  it  be,  the  impression 
must  necessarily  remain  that  the  evidence  is  not  complete. 

\Vhelher  the  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  the  9th  of  Septembers 
winch  was  purloined  from  me,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  genes 
ral  JacKson,  as  has  been  stated,  was  intended  as  one  of  the  means 
of  p acing  us  in  our  present  relations,  or  was  intended  to  excite 
hostiiity  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,!  am  now  unable  to  sap 
At  first  I suiipostd  the  latter,  but  subsequent  events  leave  it 
doubtful.  The  letter  was  finally  returned  to  me  by  genera! 
JaCKson;  hut  without  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
came  to  his  hands. 

Having  so  long  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  general,  and 
been  the  suoject  of  a correspondence,  I might  have  adduced  it 
in  my  correspondence  with  him,  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  my  construction  of  his  ordu's  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  coincided  with  Mr- Monroe’s  and  consequently  differed 
from  Ins  own.  I was  restrained,  however,  from  doing  so,  by  coni 
siderations  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  but  as  the  letter  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this  states 
mem,  l am  now  obliged  to  present  it  to  the  public  as  a part  of 
my  Vindication.  ^ ^ 

I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  Mr.  tVaw- 
ford  s letter  to  me,  publislnd  by  Mr.  Forsjth,  as  his  friend.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  support  of  his  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  ilie  cabin,  t,  rested  almost  exclusively  on  the  states 
ments  of  Mr,  Crowiiinslii.dd  and  Mr.  Adams.  A subsequent  ac^ 
know.edgemcnt  of  tbe  former  that  he  wai  n t present  at  the 
deliberation  of  the  calnnet,  and,  consequently,  that  ids  statement 
to  Mr.  Craw  ord  is  utifonmhd,  and  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  let- 
ter  of  .Mr,  Adams  to  m ■,  publish  d with  the  correspondence  tl>ai 
-Ml.  Crawford  has  given  in  Ins  letter  a garbled  extract  of  Mr< 
Adams  siatemeiit  to  him,  omitting  the  material  point,  removed 
tlie  foundation  of  Ins  iirgumeat,  an  l with  it  the  superslructurCi 
which  he  raised,  fell  to  the  ground.  ^ 

With  a knowiedge  cf  these  facis,  it  is  difficult  to  conieive  wfiy 
Mr.  Crawford  s letter  should  be  presented  to  the  public,  and  stil! 
more  so,  as  it  appc.irs  to  reconcile  its  publication  with  justicei 
Without  an  ackuowl  dgement  of  umonusted  errors. 

I will  conclude  this  staiem-nt  by  a single  remark  in  reJatiofi 
to  nijse.f.  As  unpleasant  as  I find  my  present  situation,  I ex- 
perience one  consolation  wiiboiu  whidi  it  would  be  quite  in- 
tolerable. I have  been  placed  in  it  by  no  fault  of  my  own. 
Liltie  iiid  1 siispear,  mure  than  ytars  ago,  when  r/nrinjr  ter 
construe  orders,  which  I in}»df  lj;ni  drawn,  and  to  which  1 
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could  give  no  other  coiistnietion  than  what  I did,  consistent!}', 
with  tl>e  constitution,  acting  as  I was,  under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  to  abstain  from  the  infraction  of  that  sacred  instrument; 
and  in  venturing  to  suggest  the  course,  wliich  I honestly  sup- 
posed ought  to  be  adopted  on  their  infraction,  I should  be  ex- 
posed, at  this  late  day,  to  so  much  difficulty  aud  danger.  Yet 
this  is  my  only  offence. 

A. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr,  Calhoun. 

Highland^  Sept.  9,  1818. 

Dear  sir:  I have  general  .Tackson’s  reply  to  my  letter  of  July 
19,  from  Washington,  respecting  bis  taking  possession  of  St. 
Marks  and  Pensacola.  He  contends  strenuously,  that  his  orders 
left  him  free  to  adopt  that  course,  if  he  found  it  necessary  to 
terminate  the  Seminole  war:  that  orders  to  general  Gaines,  an 
inferior  officer,  not  referred  to  in  the  orders  to  him,  of  subse- 
quent date,  were  inapplicable,  and  not  obligatory  on  him,  es- 
pecially as  his  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  duties.  His  letter  is 
on  the  whole  coneiliatory  and  friendly.  He  promises  to  wi-ite 
another.  Our  view  of  his  powers  is  decidedly  different  from  his, 
on  which  too  we  acted  without  entertaining  a suspicion  that  he 
would  misunderstand  it.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  I had  bet- 
ter answer  this  letter  immediately.  He  may  expect  that  his 
conception  of  his  orders  should  appear  by  document  in  the 
department;  and  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  given,  and  understood  by  the  department,  after  what 
has  passed,  should  be  recorded  there.  A communication  between 
you,  on  this  head,  and  in  this  stage,  seems  to  be  the  more  ne- 
cessary from  the  presumption  that  it  may  be  my  duty  to  state 
to  congress  that  he  transcended  his  orders  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility; or  at  least  to  state  the  sense  in  which  they  were  under- 
stood by  us.  At  present  nothing  to  this  effect  exists  in  your 
correspondence  with  him.  It  is  in  mine  only,  which  is  private. 
A communication  on  this  point  may  commence  either  with  you 
or  him;  I will  suggest  it  to  him,  thinking,  as  I do,  that  it  had 
better  begin  with  him.  The  affair  may,  I hope,  be  terminated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  I will  send  you  in  a few  days 
his  letter,  (with  a former  one)  with  the  answer,  which  I pro- 
pose giving  to  it,  which,  if  you  see  no  objection  to  it,  be  so 
good  as  to  forward  to  him.  But  if  you  do,  return  it  with  your 
objectibns  to  it.  By  coming  from  him,  it  will  put  you  more  at 
ease  in  your  answer,  and  afford  a better  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  kindness  and  liberality.  I shall  attach  no  particular 
importance  to  the  affair,  in  my  letter,  leaving  the  argument  to 
you  and  him,  so  far  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  into  it. 

B. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Oak  Hill,  Dec.  23,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  In  my  compliance  with  your  request  in  the  letter  of 
the  22 d,  I now  send  you  all  the  documents  referred  to  in  it, 
which  you  will  find  to  correspond  with  the  name  enclosed.  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  know  by  whom,  and  from 
what  quarter  this  attack  on  me  has  been  meditated.  I am  far 
from  wishing  you  to  communicate  to  me  any  thing  which  you 
may  not  feel  yourself  at  perfect  liberty  to  communicate  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  delicacy,  but  the  hostility  towards  me  is  s o 
marked  and  unjustifiable,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  me  to  know' 
in  what  quarter  it  exists.  I have  been  much  annoyed  in  this 
way  ever  since  my  retirement;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  I am  satisfied  that  I have  given  no  just  cause  for  it  to 
a.ny  one. 

C. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  relating  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  cabinet  on  the  Seminole  question. 

Hew  Tork,  February  25,  1828. 

Dear  sir:  To  avoid  mistake  as  to  wliat  passed  between  us  at 
the  conversation  I had  the  honor  to  hold  with  you  the  evening 
before  1 left  Washington,  I submit  to  you  the  following,  as  the 
import  of  that  part  which,  it  was  understood,  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  confidential. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  “whether  at  any  meeting  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s cabinet,  the  propriety  of  arresting  gen.  Jackson,  for  any 
tiling  done  by  him  during  the  Seminole  w'ar,  bad  been  at  any 
time  discussed?”  You  answered;  such  a “measure  was  not  thought 
of- much  less  discussed.  The  only  point  before  the  cabinet  was 
tbe  answer  to  be  given  to  the  Spanish  government.” 

I am  thus  particular,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  from  you 
whether  my  recollection  is  faithful  or  not  in  regard  to  this  part 
of  our  conversation,  because  1 wish  to  fulfil  the  object  of  my  in- 
quiry by  confirming  major  Lewis,  a confidential  friend  of  general 
Jackson’s,  at  Nashville,  in  tbe  truth;  not  with  a view  to  his  mak- 
ing a publication  on  the  subject  at  present,  but  to  be  prepar- 
ed against  an  apprehended  attack,  founded  on  events  connected 
with  that  campaign. 


Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

„ . _ . fVashington,  March  2,  1328. 

Dear  sir-1  received,  three  days  since,  your  letter  ol  the  25tli 
of  February,  and  have  seized  the  first  leisure  moment  to  an- 
swer it. 

In  the  conversation,  to  wliich  your  letter  alludes,  I suppos- 
ed, as  you  did  not  state  the  object,  that  your  inquiry,  as  to  what 
had  passed  on  a particular  point  in  the  cabinet  deliberation  on 
the  Seminole  question,  was  to  obtain  inlormation  in  order  to 
meet  mere  general  rumor,  fal.scly  put  out  to  inlluencc  the  irsult 
of  the  prresidential  election.  My  answer  was  accordingly  piedi 
cated  bn  such  supposition,  aud  was  intended  to  meet  assations, 


unsupported  by  the  authority  of  any  name,  in  the  same  general 
m.-mner,  \sithout  a name;  and  was  intended  to  be  limited  even 
with  that  view  to  the  denial  of  wliat  was  falsely  stated  to  have 
occurred.  I now  learn  that  your  object  is  more  specific.  You 
State  that  you  desire  the  information  “because  I wish  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  my  inquiry  by  confirming  major  Lewis,  a confi- 
dential friend  of  general  Jackson  at  Nashville,  in  the  truth;  not 
with  the  view  of  his  making  a publication  on  the  subject  at 
present,  but  to  be  prepared  against  an  apprtliended  attack  found- 
ed on  events  connected  with  that  campaign.”  I have,  under  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  deliberately  considered  how  far  I could, 
with  propriety,  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  at  all, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  a duty  of  a very  high 
and  delicate  character  imposes  on  me  silence. 

No  relation  can  he  more  confidential  than  that  between  tbe 
president  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  as  his  constiuuional  advi- 
sers. Charged  as  he  is,  with  the  executive  duties  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, which  were  vested  in  a single  person,  to  give  energy  and 
promptitude  in  execution,  it  is  manifest,  that  to  divulge  the  ca- 
binet deliberations  by  any  of  its  members,  would  introduce  dis- 
trust and  discord,  and  thereby  tend  to  defeat,  in  this  important 
particular,  the  object  of  the  constitution.  Nor,  on  a point  so  de- 
licate, can  a member  of  the  cabinet,  in  my  opinion,  be  justified 
by  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  object  intended  to  be  ef- 
fected by  a disclosure  of  its  proceedings.  Deeply  as  any  man  of 
correct  feelings  must  reprobate  the  foul  attacks  on  general  Jach- 
son,  and  as  iinportant  as  every  patriot  must  consider  the  defence 
of  his  character  against  such  attacks  in  this  great  political  strug- 
gle, involving,  as  I sincerely  believe,  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  I cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty,  even  fof  such 
an  object,  to  do  an  act  tending  in  any  degree  to  weaken,  by  its 
example^  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  chief 
magistrate  and  bis  constitutional  advisers;  and  I am  greatly 
mistaken  if  gen.  Jackson  would  not  be  tlie  last  man  to  assejit 
to  be  so  defended.  It  is,  however,  a satisfaction,  in  pursuing  a 
course  that  duty  impels  me  to  do,  to  reflect  that  the  informa- 
tion, as  I conceive,  will  never  be  needed  for  bis  defence. 

I cannot  believe  that  an  attack  so  unfounded  will  ever  be 
made— not  but  that  he  has  enemiss  atrocious  enough  to  revert  to 
the  most  diabolical  falsehoods  in  order  to  wound  his  repiiiation; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  an  attack  of  the  kind  supjiosed  cannot  be 
made  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  witliout  the  counte- 
nance of  some  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  at 
the  time;  and  I cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  any  one  can 
be  so  lost  to  honor  and  duty  as  to  be  the  agent  or  instrummt  in 
such  an  attack.  But,  if  what  seems  to  me  impossible  should 
prove  otherwise,  by  there  being  found  one  base  enough  to  lend 
liiinself  to  such  a purpose,  then  w’ould  it  become  a question 
worthy  of  grave  consideration  on  tbe  part  of  the  other  members 
to  determine  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
duty  would  not  impose  any  obligation,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  injurious  effect  ofa  false,  a partial  statement  of  the  cabinet 
proceedings,  to  demand  of  the  then  chief  magistrate  a rebase  of 
tbe  injunction  of  secrecy,  or  whether  the  chief  magistrate  him- 
self would  not  be  bound  to  disclose  what  was  necessary  to  tbe 
vindication  of  the  character  of  general  Jackson,  assailed  in  tbe 
manner  sujiposfd.  Should  such  a case  occur,  though  to  me  ap- 
parently impossible,  I may,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  the  past 
to_prove  that  I would  not  be  wanting  in  zeal  to  go  as  far  as 
duty  would  admit  in  defending  the  character  of  gen.  Jackson; 
and  in  maintaining  in  his  person  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  constitution. 

Entertaining  these  views,  you  will  see  that  I decline  tbe  intro- 
duction of  my  name,  in  any  shape,  as  connected  with  what  pass- 
ed in  the  cabinet  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer.  What  I 
stated  in  conversation  was  negative  in  its  character,  and  intend  - 
ed  as  above  stated,  to  enable  you  to  meet,  by  a general  contra- 
diction, without  the  introduction  of  any  name,  what  1 supposed 
existed  only  in  the  shape  of  rumor,  and  I must  request  you  to 
consider  it  as  limited  to  that  purpose  only. 


Mr.  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Heiv  Tork,  3Iarch  10,  1828. 

Dear  sir—1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant.  Your 
reasoning  as  to  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  occurrences  in  the  cabinet  is  so  clear  and  conclusive,  as  to 
command  universal  assent. 

I have  written  to  major  Lewis  to-day  that  your  name  is  not  to 
be  used  in  any  manner  in  connexion  with  the  denial,  should  a 
publication  be  called  for  at  any  time,  wliich  I do  not  believe  will 
Le  the  case. 

The  subject  has  acquired  increasing  interest  by  a communica- 
tion I received  after  I wrote  to  you.  With  very  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  A.  HAMILTON. 

I'o  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  IVashington. 


Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

ITashington,  I5th  March,  1828. 

Dear  sir— On  reflection,  it  lias  ajipeared  to  nie  desirable  on 
several  accounts,  tliat,  if  an  attack  on  gen.  Jackson  is  meditated 
in  the  manner  supjmseil,  I should  be  put  in  possession  cf  the  facts 
from  which  it  is  inferred.  My  knowledge  of  the  facts,  might 
enable  me  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the  blow  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  to  take  measures  to  parry  it. 

If  you  should  concur  in  this  view,  and  should  feel  yourself  at 
liberty  to  make  a coniiminication  of  what  you  know,  it  might 
prove  ultimately  serviceable  to  the  cause.  Whatever  you  may 
coiniiiunicate,  will  be  rtttiveil  in  strict  confidence.  Mith  great 
respect,  Ikc.  &c.  &tc.  j.  C.  CALHOUN. 

James  A,  Hamilton,  esq. 
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Hamilton  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Ntnv  Tork,  March  20M,  1828. 

Dear  s«;  — In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  1 5th  inst.  I regret  to 
say  that  I am  not  permitted  to  disclose  to  you  what  I know  of 
the  matter  to  which  it  refers. 

The  information  I reCeivid  was  not  declared  to  be  confiden- 
tial, nor  was  it  from  its  character  necessarily  so;  and  yet,  as  it 
was  communicated  to  me  only  because  1 could  he  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  resistance,  I feel  that,  having  done  so, 
1 ought  to  consider  myself  as  no  longer  possessed  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I believe  the  anti- 
cipation was  groundless. 

With  great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  A.  HAMILTON. 

The  vice  president  cf  the  U,  S.  U’ashin^ton. 


From  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Millcdgeville,  Feb-  8th.,  1823. 

Dear  .tjr— Our  friend,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  was  in  this  place  a 
few  hours  yesterday  on  private  business:  I had  very  unexpect- 
edly an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  request  made  in  your 
letter,  dated  Savannah,  January  25th.  I had  a long  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  C.  and  afterwards  read  to  him  your  letter.  He  re- 
gretted that  your  engagements  did  not  permit  you  to  pay  him 
a passing  visit.  By  his  authority  I state  in  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry, that  at  a meeting  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  to  discuss  the 
course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain  in  consequence  of  general 
Jackson’s  proceedings  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  war,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  secretary  of  the  war  department,  submitted  to,  and 
urged  upon  the  president,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  arrest- 
ing and  trjing  gen.  Jackson.  Mr.  Monroe  was  very  much  an- 
noyed by  it;  expressed  a belief  that  such  a step  svould  not  meet 
the  public  approbation;  that  gen  Jackson  had  performed  too 
much  public  service  to  be  treated  as  a younger  or  subaltern  offi- 
cer might  be,  without  shocking  public  opinion.  Mr.  Adams  spoke 
with  great  violence  against  the  proposed  arrest,  and  justified  the 
general  throughout,  vehemently  urging  the  president  to  make 
the  cause  of  the  general  that  of  ihe  administration. 

In  consequence  ot  the  strong  excitement  produced  by  the  pre- 
sident’s obvious  embarrassment,  Mr.  Crawford  interposed  in  the 
discussion,  and  suggested  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  deeidii  g 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  general,  as  the  ques- 
tion for  which  the  cabinet  was  convened  did  not  require  it; 
they  were  called  to  determine  how  Syain  was  to  be  treated  in 
relation  to  thtjFlorida  affair.  The  conduct  of  the  general  was  a 
matter  exclusively  between  the  general  and  his  own  government, 
111  which,  however  Spain  might  feel  interested,  she  had  no  right 
to  meddle;  the  subject  was  then  disposed  of  and  was  not  re- 


Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  communicated  to  Mr.  Crawfort 
his  intention  to  present  the  question  to  Mr.  Monroe;  an  inten- 
tion Mr.  Crawford  approved,  although  not  believing,  as  he  statee 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  gen.  Jackson  would  be  either  arrested  oi 
censured  by  the  president.  With  great  respect,  I am.  dear  sir 


yours 


lurs, 

Maj.  James  Hamilton^  ’New  7~ork. 


JOHN  FORSYTH. 


\_From  the  U.  States  Telegraph,  Feb.  2e.J 
Mr.  Fan  Buren  to  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  transmits  the  enclosed  to  the  editor  of  the 
United  States’  Telegraph,  for  insertion  in  his  paper  of  to  morrow'. 
February  25th,  1831. 


Mr.  Van  Buren  desires  us,  in  relation  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  vice  president  and  various  other  persons,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  to  make  the  following  statement  in  his  behalf. 

He  observes  that  an  impression  is  attempted  to  be  made  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  certain  applications  by  James  A.  Hamilton, 
esq.  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  one  in  Feb  7, 1828,  and  the 
other  last  winter,  and  a similar  one  to  the  vice  president,  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  certain  cabinet  transactions  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  the  lat- 
ter gentleman,  were  so  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  advice  or  pro- 
curement. Leaving  the  motives  and  objects  of  those  applica- 
tions to  those  who  may  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  them,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  avers  that  they,  and  each  of  them,  were  not  only 
made  without  agency  of  any  description  on  his  part,  but  also 
without  his  knowledge;  and  that  he  has,  at  no  period,  taken  any 
part  m the  matters  connected  with  them. — He  desires  us  further 
to  say,  that  every  assertion,  or  insinuation,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  impute  to  him  any  pariicijiation  in  attempts,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  to  prejudice  the 
Vice  president  in  the  good  opinion  of  gen.  Jackson,  or  at  any 
time,  is  alike  unfounded  and  unjust.  He  had  no  motive  or  de- 
sire to  create  such  an  impression,  and  neitlier  took,  advised,  nor 
couiiienanced,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  steps  to  effect  that  object. 
Tor  the  correctness  of  these  declarations,  he  appeals  with  a 
conhdence  which  defies  contradiction,  to  all  who  liave  been  ac- 
tors in  the  admitted  transactions  referred  to,  or  who  possess  any 
know  ledge  on  the  subject. 

Washington,  Feb.  25,  18  H. 


To  THE  FRIEXUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  StSTEM.  TlierC 
is  no  ralional  anti  well-informed  cilixen  of  the  Uniled 
States,  unless  sacrificing  Iiis  reason  and  intelligence  to 
Ins  prejudices  or  passions,  w^io  must  not  feel  a high  gra- 
tification in  the  present  general  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. Though  rent  and  distracted  by  political  factions  and 
parties,  by  lurious  contests  of  persons  and  strange  results 


of  things — the  march  of  population,  power,  wealth,  is  on- 
ward. 'I'hat  the  itusiness  of  the  nation  is  in  a healthy 
state,  is  demonstrated  in  the  tiniiaraUeled  abundance  of 
specie  that  we  have  in  possession — shewing  a real  “ba- 
lance of  trade”  In  our  favor  that  cannot  be  inistaken--or 
explained axoay,  by  the  -Tree  tr.ade  philosophers.”  The 
best  evidence  of  the  success  of  domestic  industry  is  sub- 
stantially, solidly,  present — and  hence  the  currency  is 
sound  and  wholesome,  and  the  interest,  or  hire,  of  money 
reduced  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  har- 
dy and  virtuous  growers  of  grain,  meat  and  other  arti- 
cles for  the  food  of  man,  or  oi  wool,  hemp,  flax.  See.  have 
a brisk,  market,  at  home,  for  all  that  they  have  to  dis- 
pose of — and  the  perpetual  transformations  of  the  values 
liroduced  by  them,  through  the  agency  of  manufacturers 
and  mechanics,  gives  that  circulation  to  money  which 
renders  it  “plenty,”  and  [liaces  a mighty  number  of  wor- 
thy “workingmen”  and  women  in  comfort.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  cry  of  distress  been  less  frequently  heard — 
never  were  there  so  few  heavy  bankruptcies  as  now 
fiappen.  Not  \ery  many  are  rapidly  accumulating  large 
fortunes — but  there  is  an  unprecedentv  d firmness  in  pri- 
vate credit,  and  the  voice  of  gladness  is  heard  in  the 
cottages  of  the  humble.  'I'he  sober,  industrious  and  dis- 
creet inhabitants  ot  tlie  United  Slates,  no  matter  what 
their  condition  in  life  may  be,  aie  iloing  well.  We  are 
the  best  ted  and  clothed  and  lioused  peojile  in  the  world. 
The  exceptions  to  this  grateful,  but  confident  remark, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
labor  is  n')t  honored,  unless  in  those  special  cases  which 
do  not  operate  against  a general  proposition.  Education 
too,  is  extending — light  is  going  forth — strength  is  in- 
creasing— and  every  reflecting  man  must  admit,  (sepa- 
rated from  the  conflicts  of  political  opitiions  and  parties), 
that,  at  no  former  period,  were  ihe  people  of  the  United 
slates  so  prosperous. 

A careful  examination  will  indubitably  sliew  that  these 
cheering  results  are  produced,  almost  exclusively,  by  the 
increased  employmetit  and  profit  of  the  tuorking  classes. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps,  of  such  as  those  who 
were  consumers  rather  than  producers,  before  the  “Ame- 
rican System”  was  established,  now  add  many  scores  of 
millions  annually  to  tlie  national  wealth:  The  rocks  and 
the  stones,  the  hillierto  [irofitless  forests  and  mines,  have 
assumed  an  incalculable  value;  and  the  busy  hum  of  in- 
dustry is  heai  d in  lately  desolate  places.  One  branch  of 
successful  industry  is  continually  begetting  others,  and 
all  tend  to  benefit  the  Urmers  and  landholders,  thef^oun- 
tain  or  support  of  all.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  tlie  supplies  of  our  own  fields,  forests  and  mines 
received  at  the  city  of  Bosten,  only,  have  a greater  an- 
nual value  than  all  our  biead-slufl's,  meats,  lumber  and 
minerals  exported  to  foreign  countries — and  much  larger 
is  the  demand  tor  that  great  work-shop,  Philadelphia, 
the  various  manvfactures  of  which,  and  its  neighborhood, 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty  mil- 
lions a year — new  buildings  and  all  other  works  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  and  business  of  man,  being,  of 
course,  included.  At  A'ew  York,  it  is  believed  that 
nearly  forty  millions  worth  of  domestic  manufactures 
are  sold,  annually.  How  does  the  boasted  foreign  com- 
merce “dwindle,” as  Dr.  Cooper  said  in  his  better  days, 
when  compared  with  these  things* 

'i  bis  hap[»y  stale  of  the  nation  lias  not  been  brought 
about  by  chance.  Almost  as  well  might  we  suppose  that 
the  planetary  system,  in  all  its  order  and  magnificence, 
was  the  result  of  fortuitous  combinations  of  matter.  The 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  the  first  congress  of  the  U. 
Slates  in  1790 — and,  by  successive  acts,  tlie  domestic 
iNOUSTJtr  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
has  been  until  it  has  almost  reached  a point  at 

which  it  will  be  fully  capable  of  protecting  and  defending 
i:se!f — and  so  w itliout  reducing  the  laboring  people  to 
tlie  miserable  condition  of  sucli  persons  in  the  old  world. 
Hut  who  would  that  a free  citizen  of  lliis  republic  should 
be  subjected  to  such  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  labor, 
as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  a full  supply  even  of  oat-meal 
and  potatoes — as  in  England  and  Ireland  oftentimes  hap- 
pens; or  to  subsist  as  the  poor  East  Indians  do? 
desire  a jiU-ntifully  fed,  well  clothed  and  **sancy  popu- 
lace,” as  the  lords  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  call 
tliem.  These  are  the  men  to  be  relied  on.  A majority, 
perhaps,  of  the  privates  who  fought  on  Hunker’s  Hill, 
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were  ^‘house-holders;’’  and,  at  one  time,  during  the  late 
var,  “Old  Iron  Sides,”  the  Constitution  frigate,  had 
more  than  two  hundred  iree-holders  in  her  crew.  These 
men-!— the  ^‘salt’  of  the  republic,  must  not  be  plactul, 

(in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life),  in  competition  with 
the  wretched  laborers  that  we  have  just  spoken  of.  No 
friend  of  the  human  race  can  desire  it — no  one  that  ho- 
nors honest  labor  would  seek  measures  to  bring  it  about 
^none  but  those  who  observe  no  other  distinctions  in 
society  than  exists  in  masters  and  slaves.  But  give  to 
them  fair  play — let  them  go  on  in  new  and  various  appli- 
cations of  their  genius  and  industry  and  acquisitions  of 
fsapital  and  skill — and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  say  to  all 
nations  as  to  manufactures,  what  we  have  said  in  respect 
to  commerce  and  navigatio7i — we  are  ready  to  meet  you, 
“one  and  all,”  in  generous  competition,  and  real  free 
trade!  But  while  other  nations  restrict  our  intercourse 
with  them,  we  must  restrict  their  intercourse  with  us.  It 
is  well  known  that,  even  in  regard  to  foreign  bread-stuffs, 
the  laws  of  England  are  prohibitory,  unless  actual  scar- 
pity  ensues. 

But  this  wholesome  and  sound  condition  of  the  free 
laboring  citizens  is  about  to  be  disturbed,  if  possible — 
and  a mighty  capital  vested  in  lands  and  flocks  and  lierds, 
factories  and  workshops,  be  dissipated,  if  within  the  pow. 
er  of  certain  numerous  and  influential  classes  of  persons 
seeking  political  influence,  urged  on  by  ihe  lust  of  do- 
minion, and  reckless  of  consequences  if  they  can  gratify 
it.  It  is  the  unhesitating  opinion  of  every  old  ami  stea- 
dy and  resolute  friend  of  the  American  System,  that  a 
grand  and  desperate  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  it  at  the 
next  session  of  congress — and  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the 
fact,  th.at  the  executive  favors  such  measures  as  will  de- 
stroy it.  The  modus  operandi  is  not  so  clearly  seen. 
But  the  whole  concern  of  internal  improvement  being 
now  laid  aside,  by  the  vetoes  of  the  president  and  the 
doings  of  his  friends  in  congress: — w'e  suppose  the  main 
attempts  will  be  made  to  pi-ostrate  the  makers  and  chief 
■workers  of  iron,  and  the  cultivators  of  sugar.  By  “de- 
taching” the  members  of  congress  interested  in  these,  it 
is  thought  that  a majority  may  be  obtained  to  break  down 
the  whole  scheme  of  protection — which,  indeed,  can  only 
exist  as  a system.  The  protected  must  protect — sup- 
port MUST  BE  GIVEN  FOR  SUPPORT  RECEIVED.  It  is  IlOt 
within  the  range  of  human  intellect  to  contrive  a general 
system  that  shall  bear  equally  upon  all  persons.  A spirit 
pf  compromise,  indeed,  is  indispensable  to  a peaceful  and 
proper  doing  of  the  most  common  concerns  of  life;  and 
the  good  of  the  majority  must  prevail,  under  a wise  and 
just  administration  of  public  affairs.  Taxation,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  is  specially  fraught  with  wrongs  to 
individuals— ior  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be'  ren- 
dered really  equal  on  all.  We  must  take  what  some 
think  evils,  for  what  the  greater  number  esteem  beuefits. 
Private  interests— perhaps  tlie  preservation  of  the  union 
itself,  depends  on  the  operation  of  the  principle  sug- 
gested. it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  every  body  should 
be  pleased.  But  the  sugar  planter,  ])rotected  as  to  his 
production— can  aflord  to  pay  the'  iron  maker,  (if  so  it 
needs  must  be),  a little  more  for  tlie  kettles  which  he 
uses,— and  so  on  through  the  whole  system.  A com- 
mon sense  of  danger  should  rall)’^  all  under  a common 
standard;  and  the  friends  of  a protecting  tariff  must  not 
permit  one  link  in  the  chain  of  their  union  to  he  broken. 
'I'he  head  may  not  say  to  tiie  eye  or  the  raoutl),  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  “I  have  no  need  of  thee.” 

A great  degree  of  indolence,  or  of  lethargy,  has  pre- 
vailed among  those  most  interested  in  a protecting  tariff. 
When  doing  well — they  have  tlionghi  there  was  no  need 
to  look  beyond  their  own  immediate  business;  when 
doing  ill— they  have  much  wanted  energy  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  come  unitedly  forward 
to  regain  a better  stale,  especially  if  the  elfort  requir- 
ed a small  expenditure  of  money.  And  thus,  by  ne- 
glect in  prosperity  and  down-heartedness  in  adversity, 
we  liave  sometimes  almost  wondered  that  the  “system” 
was  sustained  at  all.  Another  great  misfortune  lias  at- 
tended us — some  heavy  capitalists,  also  possessed  of, 
other  peculiar  advantages,  have  more  regarded  the  do- 
mestic  than  the  foreign  competition,  and  held  them- 
selves back.  But  the  great  and  the  small,  the  strong 
and  tlie  weak,  are  now  alike  threatened,  .and  must 
unite  for  mutual  defence,  or  be  destroyed  in  detail. 


And  in  the  general  sweep  aimed  at,  the  ruin  of  oup 
prosperity  will  be  completed  in  a single  year.  With 
all  thepresent  abundance  of  specie — this  nation  cannot 
stand  an  abandonment  of  the  tariff  for  twelve  months— 
but  the  south  would  be  more  quickly  affected  than  the 
north,  in  the  suddenly  reduced  price  of  cotton,  because 
of  its  over-production,  the  sugar  planters  being  ruined— 
and  in  the  reduced  value  of  lands  and  slaves. 

The  time  for  action  has  arrived.  The  policy  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  supposed  to  rest  on  the  peo* 
pie’s  will.  Let  the  people,  then,  be  apprized  of  the 
dangerous  ground  on  which  they  stand — of  the  machi- 
nations that  are  going  on  to  inji»re  them — of  the  indis^ 
ptnsable  necessity  of  acting  together.  Let  them  be 
taught  to  understand  and  reflect  upon  the  principles  and 
operations  of  the  American  system — how  it  affects  their 
fire-sides,  how  it  acts  upon  their  own  subsistence!  Many 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  lately  poor,  have  reach- 
ed comfortable  circumstances — without  ever  consider- 
ing how  it  has  happened.  Farmers,  located  near  fac- 
tories, find  a market  for  their  heretofore  almost  useless 
vegetables,  fuel,  &c.  and  working-people  obtain  high 
wages,  without  looking  into  the  causes  of  them.  They 
well  know  that  by  labor  performed  at  the  factory,  mo- 
ney is  obtained  to  pay  them— but  they  refeect  not 

UPON  WHAT  ORIGINATED  THE  FACTORY,  OR  ENABLES  IT 

TO  GO  ON.  Let  them  be  instructed  as  to  these  things— 
and  we  shall  not  find  them,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case, 
supporting  men  for  public  offices  that  would  deprive 
them  of  their  profits.  We  most  decidedly  oppose  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  influence  laboring 
men,  except  in  reasoning  with  them,  as  having  a com- 
mon stake  in  the  success  of  domestic  industry.  But  no 
sensible  man,  because  of  abstract  political  questions  or 
personal  preferences,  will  divest  himself  of  his  own  in- 
dividual support,  Ten  thousand  of  the  loudest  hurrahs 
ever  made  at  an  electioneering  meeting,  will  not  make 
one  pot  boil!  If  all  understood  this,  the  ballot  box 
would  become  a place  of  solemn  judgment,  rather  than 
the  depository  of  excited  feelings;  and  no  fear  could  be 
entertained  for  a full  accomplishment  of  nZ/ that  has  been 
predicted  of  the  American  system — now  marching  in 
triumph  to  its  glorious  destiny,  if  carefully  guarded. 

Standing  as  we  do,  before  this  nation — as  the  oldest 
advocate  of  protection,  as  one  of  its  most  zealous  and 
faithful  friends,  though  of  inferior  power  to  support  it — 
and  interested,  even  to  our  own  living,  in  writing  and 
[mblishing — it  may  not  seem  altogether  decorous  in  us 
to  urge  upon  landholders,  and  proprietors  of  factories, 
(equally  concerned),  the  importance  of  inducing  the 
laboring  classes  to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  subjects  we 
have  hinted  at.  But,  while  not  devoid  of  self-inteyest, 
some  will  give  us  credit  for  a more  lofty  and  noble  moa 
tive.  Whether  we  stand  or  fall,  is  a small  matter.— 
Our  profit  is  like  a grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  if 
compared  with  the  general  accumulations,  And, 
whether  it  profits  us  one  cent,  or  injures  us  one  thou? 
sand, — we  entreat  the  friends  of  the  American  system 
to  be  on  the  alert,  to  invite  and  induce  the  people,  one 
and  all,  to  consider  the  vital  principles  which  are  at 
hazard,  by  placing  in  their  hands  proper  tracts  and  publi- 
cations, that  they  may  act  under standhigly.  A very 
small  disbursement — a twentieth  part  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  annual  production  ot  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  if  zealously  used,  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  contemplated,  as  well  as  af- 
ford the  means  of  general  improvement  to  those  who 
most  needs  it? 

We  have  thus  performed  an  act  of  duty-r-though  ra- 
ther at  the  request  of  others  than  on  our  own  suggestion, 
lest  it  might  be  construed  into  a petition  “for  relief.” 
It  is  not  so.  Our  stake  is  inconsiderable — we  have  no 
other  than  a general  benefit  in  the  success  of  manufacr 
tures-^no  dividends  to  receive,  or  lands  to  be  enhanced 
in,  value;  and,  if  the  policy  is  abandoned,  can  get  along 
as  well  as  most  others,  through  the  slough  of  national 
adversity.  We  urge  it  again — a great  battle  is  to  be 
fought;  another  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  contest,  we 
trust,  will  be  over  forever! 

Appointments,  by  the  executive  of  J^iaryland.  Ro- 
bert H.  Goldsborough,  of  Talbot  county,  Samuel  Steu 
rett,  of  Baltimore,  and  John  Mercer,  of  Anne  Arundel 
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county,  esqu  ires,  have  been  appointed  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  lliis  state,  to  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to 
certain  obstructions  in  the  Susquehannah  river. 

jdp’  Mere  isanother  affair  ot  “state  rights.”  Penn- 
silvania,  to  supply  her  canals  and  cast  the  trade  of  the 
Susquehannah  into  the  lap  of  her  capital,  has  erected 
dams  across  that  noble  river,  and  rendered  its  descent 
difficult,  or  dangerous,  to  llie  arks  and  rafts  proceeding 
to  market.  In  furtherance  of  this  leading  idea  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah,  the  bill  to 
incorporate  llie  York  and  Maryland  line  rail  road  was 
recently  rejected  by  a large  majority  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  Pennsylvania — but  the  merchants  and 
others  of  Philadelphia  lately  petitioned  congress  that 
vessels  navigating  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  its  waters, 
might  be  compelled  to  display  lights,  for  the  more  sale 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal;  and 
also  to  clear  out  the  bed  oi  our  Back  Creek,  at  the  wes- 
tern end  of  the  canal.  Now,  we  intend,  if  our  commis- 
sioners are  unsuccessful  at  Harrisburg,  to  build  a dam 
over  tlie  Susquehannah  at  its  entrance  into  JHaryJand — 
with  a passage,  hosvever,  through  wliich  boats,  arks  and 
rafts  may  pass,  on  giving  approved  security  that  such 
boats,  arks  and  rafts,  an<l  their  cargoes,  shall  be  sold  at 
Baltimore,  and  at  Baltimore  only;  and  we  may  resolve 
to  fill  up  Back  creek,  forbidding  access  to  the  canal  from 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  all  the  upper  part  of 
whicli  is  our  own.  Maryland,  one  of  the  “nations  of 
this  confederacy,”  (as  gov.  Floyd  said  in  his  opening 
message  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia),  must  have  the 
same  rights  over  her  water  that  Pennsylvania  can  have 
ovtrher  land!  “Sovereignty ” has  no  limit — so  we  will 
shut  up  the  Susquehannah,  “nullificate”  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  anil  hurrah  for  “state 
rights!” — supposing  that,  if  attacked,  the  grand  army  of 
South  Carolina  will  march  to  our  assistance  and  fright- 
en the  “Buck-skins”  into  submission,  at  once — though 
backed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  federal  government!  But  we 
shall  mainly  depend  on  the  strength  of  our  lungs — well 
knowing  that  those  who  bellow  the  most  outrageously 
and  bully  the  most  abominably,  have  always  the  best  of 
the  argument  in  political  matters,  ‘‘in  these  our  days!” 
Probatum  est.  We  have  an  idea  of  getting  Mr.  Mael- 
zel  to  make  a large  number  of  great  machines  to  shout 
“hurrah!”  '1  hey  will  also  be  of  much  use  at  the  places 
of  voting,  to  put  down  the  enemies  of  “free  trade”  and 
“state  rights.” 

To  be  serious — Baltimore  is  the  natural  market  for 
certain  of  tlie  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  rail  road  above  spoken 
of,  shews  the  prevalence  of  a spirit  far  different  from 
tliat  which  prevailed,  in  Maryland,  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal  company  was  incorporated.  We 
are  for  opening  all  possible  avenues  through  the  coun- 
try— as  many  as  the  people  are  pleased  to  make;  and 
leave  the  market  open  to  the  fair  and  honest  competi- 
tion of  all  who  shall  enter  it,  to  sell  or  buy.  We  have 
a common  interest — much  as  knaves  or  fools  may  en- 
deavor to  separate  it  by  “geographical  lines.”  And 
those  who  ask  freely — should  give  freely. 

“West  India.”  thadb.  Just  before  the  late  election 
in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  asserted  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  that  state  which  ought  to  have  some  claims  to  vera- 
city, that  “pork  brings  a price  of  two  cents  higher  in 
the  pound  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  West  India  ports,  than  it  did  the  two  preceding 
years.”  It  is  just  about  as  likely  that  the  price  of  pork 
has  advanced  “in  consequence”  of  Mr.  Uey  nolds’ dis- 
covery of  a “hole  in  the  earth,”  at  the  south  pole,  and 
a new  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior!  Our  pork  is  not  admitted  into  the  British 
West  Indies — unless  smuggled. 

It  is  published  as  a great  “compliment,”  that  “.Vlr. 
Robinson  of  the  house  ot  commons,  ileclares,  that  Mr. 
McLane  has  out-diplomatised  the  British  ministers — 
and  that  his  recent  arrangements  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  American  tonnage  by  ‘2UO,0U0  to  300,000 
tons! 

The  man  who  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  tlie  Ame- 
rican tonnage  increased  300,000  tons,  because  of  the 
'^oni’dtplomatisement^^  of  Mr.  McLane— will  wear  out 


his  throat  with  eating,  and  wear  off  his  feet  with  walk- 
ing— as  the  Indians  say  that  their  ancestors  were  accus- 
tomed to  do,  in  old  times.  Every  body  in  Baltimore* 
expects  that  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the 
West  India  trade  will  be  diminished.  So  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Barbadoes,  as  appears  by  the  following  article; 

Bndgelown,  Feb.  8.  'I'he  Americans,  it  would 
seem,  are  already  beginning  to  testify  much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  slender  advantages  conferred  on  them  by  the 
opening  of  the  West  India  ports  to  their  trade.  They 
say,  or  rather  it  is  said  for  them,  that  they  experience 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a market  for  their  pro- 
duce. So  that  Jonathan^  after  all,  will  not  find  the 
great  boon  so  good  a thing  as  he  expected,  under  the 
existing  restrictions. 

And  the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  thus  tantalizes  us — 

“In  the  liberal  spirit  of  free  trade  reciprocity,  the 
American  government  are  resolved  to  outvie  ours. — 
We  only  allow  their  vessels  to  bring  to  our  ports  the 
produce  and  manufaeturesf  of  the  United  States — they 
make  their  pm  is  free  to  our  commerce  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  ” 

“Modern  ANTiauiTiEs.”  Overhauling  a large  par- 
cel of  scraps  the  other  day,  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  brief  articles  given  below,  in  their  application  to 
the  present  state  of  the  feelings  of  some  concerning 
the  points  involved. 

Colonization  of  the  free  blacks.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  project  came  from  the  south — Virginia  being 
specially  anxious  that  the  aid  of  the  ^'‘national  govern- 
ment^’’ might  be  given  in  support  of  it.  How  stands  the 
case  now.?  But  we  shall  not  make  any  comments. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Thomas  Jeferson,  dated  Ja- 
nuary 2ndy  1811.  “You  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
proposition  of  Ann  Mifflin,  to  take  measures  for  pro- 
curing, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  establishment  to  which 
the  people  ot  color  of  these  states  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  colonized,  under  the  auspices  of  different  go- 
vernments. Having  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
subject,  I have  do  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I have  ever 
thought  this  the  most  desirable  measure  which  could  be 
adopted  for  gradually  drawing  off  this  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, most  advantageous  lor  themselves  as  well  as 
for  us;  going  from  a country  possessing  all  the  useful 
arts,  they  might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa;  and  would  thus  carry 
back  to  the  country  of  their  origin  the  seeds  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  might  render  their  sojournment  here  a bless- 
ing in  the  end,  to  that  country.” 

“You  inquired  further,  whether  I would  use  my  en- 
deavors to  procure  for  such  an  establishment  security 
against  violence  from  otlier  powers,  and  particularly  the 
French.  Certainly  I shall  be  willing  to  do  any  thing  I 
can,  to  give  it  effect  and  safety. 

“But  lam  but  a private  individual;  and  could  only  use 
endeavors  with  individuals.  Whereas,  the  national  go- 
vernment  can  address  themselves  at  once  to  those  of 
Europe  to  obtain  the  desired  security,  and  will  unques- 
tionably be  ready  to  exert  its  influence  with  those  na- 
tions, to  effect  an  object  so  benevolent  in  itself,  and  so 
important  to  a great  portion  of  its  constituents.  Indeed , 
nothing  is  more  to  be  wished  than  that  the  United  States 
would  thtmselves  undertake  to  make  such  an  eStab- 

XISUMENT  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AfRICA. 

“Exclusive  of  motives  of  humanity,  the  commercial 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  might  defray  all  its 
expenses,”  &c. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  one  of  the  Virginia  delegatio’n  in 
congress,  at  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  American  colo- 
nization society  at  Washington,  held  on  the  IQlli  Janua- 
ry last,  said — “twenty-three,  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  both 


* riiere  are  now  more  British  flags  flying  in  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore  than  have  been  seen,  at  one  time,  for 
many  years— and,  to  the  e.xtent  ot  the  British  tonnage 
present,  itdirectly  interferes  with  the  employme;nt  of  our 
own  vessels. 

t What  American  manufactures  are  allowed  an  entry 
into  the  British  West  Indies?  Ami  how  are  other 
things  alloweil  an  entry?  At  an  extra  duty,  in  general 
half  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the  freight! 
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houses  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginta,  in  secret 
session,  which  had  for  their  object  to  call  on  the  presi- 
sident  ot  the  United  States,  to  use  ll»e  treaty-making 
power  for  the  acquisition  of  a territory  in  Africa,  which 
might  contain  the  black  population  of  the  United 
States.”  Again — “fifteen  years  ago,  the  power  of  the 
general  government  was  invoked  by  Virginia  for  this  ob- 
ject, with  almost  legislative  unanimity.”  But — if 

within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  conslitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  not  been  changed,  the  opinions  of  the 
hair-splitting  polilical  doctors  oi  Virginia  have  tumbled 
*^‘iopsey-turvei/,”  and  on  many  important  points.  We 
know  not  wljere  to  find  these  folks.  Right  changes 
with  them,  as  expediency  \eAd&~personal  pride  being 
the  sun  of  their  system. 

I'Var  on  the  Indians.  The  late  proceedings  of  Geor- 
gia, ajid  the  marching  of  state  troops  into  the  Indian 
country,  gives  force  to  the  following: 

Extract  of  a letter  from  general  Jackson,  to  gov.  Ra- 
bun of  Georgia,  dated  the  7th  May,  1S18. 

“That  a governor  of  a state  should  assume  the  right 
to  make  war  against  an  Indian  tribe,  in  perfect  peace 
with  and  under  the  jirotection  of  the  United  States,  is 
assuming  a responsibility  that,  I trust,  you  will  be  able 
to  excuse  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  you  will  have  to  answer,  and  through  which  I had 
so  recently  passed,  promising  the  aged  tliat  remained  at 
home  my  protection,  and  taking  the  warriors  with  me 
in  the  campaign,  is  as  unaccountable  as  strange.  But 
it  is  still  more  strange,  that  there  could  exist,  within 
the  United  States,  a cowardly  monster  in  human  shape, 
that  should  violate  tiie  sanctity  of  a flag,  when  borne  by 
any  person,  but  more  particularly  when  in  the  bands'  of 
a supei’annuated  Indian  chief,  worn  down  with  age. — 
Such  base  cowardice  and  murderous  conduct,  as  this 
transaction  affords,  has  not  its  parallel  in  history,  and 
shall  meet  with  its  merited  punishment.” 

In  his  message  to  congress,  5th  Feb.  1827,  Mr. 
Adams  said — “It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
should  persevere  in  acts  of  encroachment  upon  the 
territory  secured  by  a solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  union  remain  unaltered,  a superadded 
obligation,  even  higher  than  that  of  human  authority, 
wilt  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  bv  all 
the  force  committed  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge. — 
That  the  arm  of  military  force  will  be  resorted  to  only 
in  event  of  the  failure  of  all  other  expedients  provided 
by  the  law,  a pledge  has  been  given  by  the  forbearance 
to  employ  it  at  this  tinie.  It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  congress  to  determine,  whether  any  further  act  of 
legislation  may  be  necessary  or  ex])edient  to  meet  the 
emergency  which  these  transactions  may  produce.” 

The  Seminole ‘ioar.  Extract  from  Air.  speech 

in  the  house  of  representatives — “Air.  C.  begged  leave 
further  to  premise,  that  the  subject  under  consideration 
presented  two  distinct  aspects,  susceptible  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  most  clear  and  precise  discrimination.  The 
one  he  ~u>ould  call  its  foreign,  the  other  its  domestic  as- 
pect. In  regard  to  the  first,  he  would  say,  tlr^t  he  ap- 
proved entirely  of  his  government,  and  that  Spain  had 
no  cause  of  complaint.  Having  violated  an  important 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  power  had  justly 
subjected  herself  to  all  the  consequences  which  ensued 
upon  the  entry  into  her  dominions,  and  it  belonged  not 
to  her  to  complain  of  those  measures  which  resulted 
from  her  breach  of  contract;  still  less  had  she  a right 
to  examine  into  the  considerations  connected  wdth  the 
domestic  aspect  of  the  subject.” 

The  manner  in  which  Air.  . idams  defended  the  gene- 
ral, is  well  known.  Of  his  letter  to  Don  Onis,  dated 
28th  Nov.  1818,  the  Richmond  Enquirer. ihne  spoke: 

“I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  profound  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  delight  wdth  which  1 have  perused  this 
state  paper.  It  is  written  witii  an  astonishing  force  of 
ingenuity,  and  adorned  with  the  most  captivating  elo- 
quence of  all  descriptions.  It  has  the  air  of  a man  who 
feels  most  acutely  for  the  wrongs  ol  his  country;  who  is 
indignant  at  the  insults  offered  her  by  the  aggressor  pre- 
tending to  demand  redress,  and  who  pours  out  those 
feelings  in  the  most  forcible  stjains.  It  is  a nlonument 
of  diplomatic  genius.  It  is  an  obnament  to  my  country. 


I feel  proud  of  belonging  to  such  a nation  which  has 
produced  such  a blaze  of  talents.  It  shivers  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Spanish  cabinet  into  dust  and  ashes.  Into 
wbat  utter  insignificance  does  the  redoubtable  chevalier 
Onis  sink!  He  seems  like  a pigmy  in  the  hands  of  a giant. 

State  rights.  The  following  we  find  marked  from  the 
Albany  Advertiser,  date  not  given,  but  probably  in 
1827. — “I’lie  singular  manner  in  which  some  politicians 
can  change  their  ]U’inciples,  though  not  new,  is  indeed 
paradoxical.  I can  recollect  when  in  the  senate  of  this 
state,  the  hon.  Alartin  A'an  Buren  proposed  a plan  for 
balloting  for  12,000  of  our  militia,  and  giving  them  up 
to  the  United  States  for  a term  of  years.  A motion  was 
made  to  limit  them  to  the  defence  of  this  state.  He  op- 
posed it,  and  it  was  rejected.  Thus  a law  was  passed, 
thro’  Air.  A^an  Buren’s  influence,  converting  ouv  citizens 
by  ballot  into  regulars,  and  sending  them  without  their 
consent,  into  ^Canada,  and  into  distant  states.  This  law 
passed  the  winter  that  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  go  into  effect.  I shall  ever  remem- 
ber the  noble  stand  then  made  by  gen.  Root.  He  openly 
declared  upon  the  floor  nf  the  senate,  that  “Mr.  Van 
B’s  project  was  worse  than  French  conscription  or 
British  impressment.  “The  one,”  he  said,  “merely 
forced  sailors,  and  the  other  young  men;  both  of  whom 
were  generally  destitute  of  families;  whilst  Mr.  Van  B’s. 
law  drew  men  from  all  classes,  snil  compelled  them  to 
become  soldiers.” 

Appointments  to  office.  The  following  is  related  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper.  It  refers  to  a noble  characteristic 
of  the  incora[)arable  hero  of  our  revolution: — 

“We  recollect  an  anecdote  of  Gen.  AVashi>'^gtoit, 
when  president  of  the  United  States,  which  exhibits  that 
true  magnanimity  which  ought  to  chai’acterise  every 
chief  magistrate  of  a free  and  enlightened  nation.  There 
was  a personal  and  devoted  friend  of  Washington,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  proofs  of  his  friendship.  This  man,  presum- 
ing upon  the  intimacy'  and  friendship  that  existed  be- 
tween them,  applied  tor  an  office,  for  which  it  appears 
the  president  did  not  think  him  qualified.  The  public 
good,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  promoted  by  his  ap- 
pointment. The  answer  of  Washington  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold,  and  hungup  in  the  president’s 
house,  at  the  seat  of  government.  ^'•As  George  Wash- 
ington, you  may  depend  upon  my  friendship  U7id  tvilling- 
7iess  to  serve  you,  but  as  presibe^'t  of  the  United 
States,  I can  do  nothing  for  xou. ” 

“The  A1  organ  affair.”  AVe  rather  hastily  adopted 
a paragraph  from  the  New  ATork  “Commercial  Adver- 
tiser,” and  published  it  in  our  last  paper,  concerning  a 
matter  about  which,  because  of  its  [irolixity  and  un- 
certainty, we  had  resolved  to  do  no  more  than  record  re- 
sults. AVe  have  read  the  trial  of  Adams,  at  Lockport. 
The  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  jieople  was  given  by 
Richard  Giddins  and  James  A.  Shed,  accomplices  in 
the  talse  imprisonment  and  conspiracy  against  Alorgan. 
Tlie  testimony  is  not  of  that  direct  character  which  the 
“Commercial”  led  us  to  expect,  as  to  the  murder  of 
Alorgan;  for  tlie  judge,  in  his  cliarge,  said,  “the  defen- 
dant, if  guilty  at  ail,  was  guilty  ot  assault  and  battery 
and  false  imprisonment  of  William  Alorgan,  and  of  a 
conspiracy  actually  carried  into  effect.  The  punishment 
was  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  a fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.”  To  lliese  things  Gid- 
dens  and  Shed  were  as  much  parties  as  Adams,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  and,  relying  on  the  testimony'  of  the 
witnesses,  it  Seems  they  understood  that  Alorgan  had 
been  murdered,  but  how  and  whem,  and  where,  or  by 
W’liom,  tliey  knew  not — or  did  not  tell.  And  though  the 
probability  of  murder  is  so  much  strengthened  as  to 
inspire  a belief  that  Alorgan’s  life  was  surely  taken,  tlie 
dark  transaction  has  not  been  cleared  up  by  tliis  trial,  as 
we  supposed  that  it  had  been,  on  reading  tlie  article  in 
the  “Coimncrcial.  ” Eleven  of  the  jury  agreed  upon  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Adams,  for  assault  and  battery, 
&c.  as  staled  by  the  judge — Imt  tlie  twelfth  man  “would 
not  believe  the  witnesses  who  were  accomplices,”  and 
the  jury,  not  being  able  to  agree,  was  discharged. 

Silk.  Tiie  bill  for  promoting  the  culture  of  silk, 
lately  before- congress,  was  very  important.  Its  leading 
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object  was  the  establishment  flahires—iov  preparing 
tlie  silk  from  the  cocoons,  so  that  it  might  be  rendered  an 
article  of  commerce.  In  this  state,  being  reeled,  it  is 
called  ra-iv  silh,  and  its  average  price  is  about  live  dollars 
the  pound. 

Our  imports  of  silk  goods  are  worth  eight  millions  of 
dollars  a year.  It  will,  probably,  be  a long  lime  betore 
we  sliall  have  extensive  manu  facto  vies  ot  such  goods; 
but  we  have  it  in  our  power,  in  a very  short  perioil,  to 
supply  as  much  raw  silk  as  will  pay  for  all  the  goods 
that  we  consume,  and  thus  add  eight  millions  an- 

nually to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country;  for  the 
feeding  and  management  of  the  worms  may  be  almost 
wholly  accompiished  by  the  lal)or  and  attention  of  aged 
and  feeble  persons,  or  quite  young  children,  without 
injury  to  tliem,  though  now  wholly  unproductive  tor  the 
want  of  suitable  employments;  and  thus  tiie  great  value  j 
stated  may  be  obtained  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
reeling  the  silk — a home-market  tor  the  cocoons  being 
made  by  the  establishment  of 

To  the  south,  especially,  this  matter  is  interesting. 
It  would  afford  occupation  to  aged  slaves  and  small 
children — and,  because  of  its  production,  enable  their 
owners  materially  to  improve  their  condition;  and,  as  it 
relates  lo . agricuUnrej  we  hope  that  it  is  not  liable  to 
those  “constitutional  scruples”  which  belong  to  manu- 
factures! 

Itaiipears  that  in  seven  years,  from  1821  to  1828,  Great 
Britain  imported  24,157,516  lbs.  raw  silk,  at  hve  dol- 
lars a pound,  costing  $120,787,580 — or,  $17,225,000 
worth  annually.  There  was  exported  of  raw  silk  from 
Italy  alone,  (though  large  quantities  arc  manufactured  in 
that  country),  of  the  value  of  59,881,233  dollars  in  these 
seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  8,500,000  dollars  a 
year — equal  to  the  average  value  of  our  crops  of  tobac- 
co and  rice;  and  so  much  may  be  exported  from  the 
United  States,  without  any  diversion  ot  the  labor  of  the 
people  which  shall  materially  affect  tlie  production  of 
any  of  our  present  staple  commodities. 

We  were  favored  a short  time  ago,  with  a beautiful 
skein  of  sewing  silk,  being  the  Jirst  manufactured  with- 
in the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  by  Mrs.  E.  Pawling  in  1830 — 
the  lady  of  tlie  first  mayor  of  that  city.  It  is  excellent. 
Accompanying  the  specimen,  was  an  account  of  the 
.progress  of  the  culture  of  silk  at  I’roy.  It  shews  the 
success  that  attended  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Mrs.  Paw- 
ling— a lady  whose  example  must  have  much  effect, 
(from  her  condition  in  life)  to  encourage  those  who  are 
in  a dependent  state,  to  pursue  this  elegant  branch  of 
imlusti’y,  so  happily  fitted  for  the  attention  of  females — 
in  whose  welfare  the  public  lias  a dee;)  and  lively  inte- 
rest. Many  tens  of  ihousamls  ot  these,  now  straight- 
ened tor  the  means  of  respectable  subsistence — if  so 
situated  that  they  could  obtain  su|)plies  of  mulberry 
leaves,  might,  at  least,  live  comfortably,  if  not  accumu- 
late little  fortunes  tor  themselves,  by  rearing  the  worms 
and  iireqiaring  the  silk — a delicate  em;)loyment,  exactly 
suited  to  them,  and  in  no  wise  interfering  with  that  sort 
of  retirement  which  is  so  commendable  in  young  women 
and  girls.  It  is  added,  that  Dr.  Corning,  an  enterpri- 
sing merchant  and  manufacturer  at  i'roy,  has  lately 
;>fanted  many  rnull)erry  trees,  to  encourage  the  culture 
of  silk.  We  think  that  farmers  adjacent  to  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns  and  almost  all  the  villages  and  hamlets 
in  the  United  Stales, 'cannot  raise  any  crop  that  might 
be  reiub  red  more  ;)rofil.<ble  tlian  mulberry  trees.  A 
regular  business  could  easily  lie  made  of  it,  in  selling 
leaves  by  tlie  |)Ound,  to  females  and  chddrcn  having 
charge  of  silk  worms. 

I'he  silk  manufactures  of  England  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  £l4,0U0,()u0  sterling  per  annum,  or  upwards 
of  62,000,000  of  dollars. 

Silk  filature — adapted  to  family  use. 

'I’his  neat  little  ajiparatus  (about  the  srze  of  a lady’s 
work  table,)  consists  of  eight  Sjiindles  or  winders,  and 
the  necessary  ap;)endages,  complete  for  making  organ- 
'zine  or  war;»  for  stuffs,  of  any  size  over  five  fibres  of 
the  cocoon,  with  any  amount  of  twi^t  per  inch  l equired, 
at  one  oi>eration.  It  is  also  ada|)ted  to  doubling  and 
iwisting;  with  an  easy  s;)ccd  of  the  hand  at  the  crank  or 
winch,  from  two  to  three  thousand  yards  of  thread  per 
hour  may  be  produced  as  the  quantity  of  twist  required 


will  admit.  Practice  has  tested  its  utility,  although  not 
heretofore  made  public.  I'he  recent  publications  on 
the  management  of  cocoons  and  culture  of  silk,  by  go- 
vernment, will  instruct  any  person  to  prepare  the  co- 
coon for  winding  and  in  saving  the  raw  or  refuse  silk 
for  the  market.  For  further  information  the  public  are 
referred  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  publish- 
ed at  Baltimore,  or  to  Daniel  Hack,  Savage  factory, 
near  Baltimore. 

I'he  machine  above  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  was  needed  to  promote  the  culture  of 
silk,  in  the  family  way — by  which  much  money  is  made 
in  Connecticut;  in  some,  enough  by  silk,  only,  to  sup- 
port the  whole  family. 

j Haix.  roa7)S.  lioads  of  seventy-five  barrels  of  flour 
are  now  brouglit  from  Ellicolt’s  mills  to  Baltimore,  13 
miles,  in  two  hours,  by  one  horse,  without  more  ap- 
parent labor  than  is  caused  by  the  drawing  of  a gig, 
with  two  persons,  over  a good  common  road.*  Mr. 
Cooper’s  model  locomotive  engine  is  plying  on  a part  of 
the  road,  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  wish  to  ride 
by  steam,  at  the  rate  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

Many  rail  roads  are  about  to  be  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  subscriptions  for  which 
have  ovei  flowed.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail 
road  will  make  unexpected  dividends.  The  stock  is  at 
a great  advance,  though  the  road  cost  about  35,0001. 
mile!  4 

A late  Liverpool  paper  says — On  Saturday  last  the 
Majestic,  a new  engine  which  has  just  been  put  on  the 
railway,  travelled  six  times  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles! — The  total  quantity  of  goods  conveyed  back- 
wards and  forwards  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  tons! — The  same  engine  ti-avelled  on  Monday  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  with  loads  similar  to  those 
taken  on  Saturday.  There  are  now  ten  engines  of  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  employed  on  the  rail-way. 

[The  expense  of  fuel,  oil,  anil  attendance  on  this  en- 
gine, is  said  not  to  exceed  $5  a day.  At  this  rate  of' 
cost,  25,560  tons  may  be  transported  one  mile  for  five 
dollars — or  fifty  tons  one  mile  for  one  cent! 

“State  kights  da>’ce.”  The  much  talked  of  “state 
rights  ball,”  was  given  at  Charleston  to  his  excellency 
gov.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  3d  inst.  in  the 
theatre.  We  have  a large  account  ot  it,  in  the  nullificat- 
ing  Mercury.  The  governor  was  received  with  a flour- 
ish of  trumpets  and  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  finale  is  thus  given — 

“When  the  company  dispersed,  every  one  retired,  not 
only  highly  gratified  with  the  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the 
scene,  but  carrying  with  him  the  animating  conviction  that 
the  cause  ot  state  rights  goes  on  triumplianlly  ^‘conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,”  and  that  the  flame  of  liberty  yet 
burns  as  vividly  in  the  hearts  of  Carolinians  as  when  it 
was  first  kindled  by  their  fathers  upon  the  altar  ot  patri- 
otism— the  Palmetto  fort.” 

Among  the  decorations  of  the  room  were  portraits  of 
John  Randol[)h,  f^set  in  ever-green! Mr.  Cal- 
houn. In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Mercury  says — 

“Of  these  we  should  neither  do  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  nor  to  the  interesting  occasion  of  which  we  are 
giving  an  account,  if  we  did  not  distinctly  record  those 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  pride  of  Carolina — a statesman 
unsurpassed  in  genius,  or  ex|)erience,  a patriot,  whose 
spotless  rejiutalion  calumny  has  indeed  attempted  but 
cannot  taint — who  is  even  now  trium;)hantly  treading 
under  foot  the  despicable  snares  tvliich  ivere  laid  for  his  de- 
struction, and  -who  is  yet  destined  to  attain  an  eminence 
from  -which  he  xvill  look  do-wn  tvith  pity  on  the  impotent 
malice  of  his  enemies.’’^ 


*This  apjiears  a common  load. — On  the  15th  instant, 
one  horse  drew  four  cars  laden  with  one  hundred  bar- 
rels of  flour,  from  the  mills  to  the  relay  house,  six  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour — another  horse  then 
drew  the  same  load  with  equal  speed  to  the  depot  in 
Baltimore.  Neither  horse  appeared  distressed.  This 
result  is  the  effect  of  the  almost  entire  annihilation  of 
friction  in  the  machinery  of  Winans’  improved  cars. 
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But — Tvlr.  Calhoun  is  not  a nullifier.  Will  all  this  be 
taken  “bock  again.^” 

The  ’.vhale  fishery.  A late  Salem  paper  speaking 
ot  the  "whale  fishery,  says — within  the  last  week,  six 
ships  have  arrived  at  New  Bedford  from  whaling  cruises 
to  the  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic  ocean — three  of  which 
have  brought  home  6,55l)  barrels  of  oil  — tlie  remaining 
three  nre  reported  with  full  cargoes,  probably  having 
not  let, 3 than  2,500  barrels  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  14,050  barrels.  I’here  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
ships  employed  in  the  whaling  business  from  that  port, 
and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  benefits  de- 
rived by  that  town  from  this  productive  business  are 
immense.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  Salem;  and  next,  in  New  England,  to 
Boston.  Its  population  has  nearly  doubled,  in  the  last  ten 
years;  and  it  bids  fair  in  a short  time  to  outstrip  the  other 
New  England  commercial  towns  in  population,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  commerce.  Its  present  population 
is  8,000.  A great  many  new  buildings  are  annually 
erected  and  numerous  other  improvements  are  actively 
and  constantly  going  forward.  Tliis  prosperity  is  the 
result  alone  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  whale  fish- 
ery. Most  heartily  do  w'e  wish  them  continued  and  in- 
creased success. 

Massachusetts  Claims.  The  governor  of  Massa- 
chusfjtts,  in  a message  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $419,748  26  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  under  the  act  of  congress  which 
provides  for  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  claims. 
The;  terms  of  the  act  by  which  Maine  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts  proper,  give  one-third  ot  this  money  to 
that  state.  It  will  be  observed,  that  for  some  reason  or 
Oliver,  the  accounting  officers  have  cut  short  (a  few 
thousand  dollars)  the  appropriation  allotveil  by  con- 
gress— which  was  $430,748  26.  The  original  claim  was 
$843,601  34. 

Block  Islakd.  The  people  who  reside  on  this  speck 
on  the  ocean,  and  belong  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  late  severe  weather,  were  forty-seven  days 
without  intercourse  with  the  main  land,  and  many  of 
tlieir  little  comforts  were  exhausted. 

New  York  vs.  New  Jersey.  The  editors  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  have  commenced  the.  pub- 
lication of  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
legislature  relative  to  the  controversy  between  that 
state  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  as  to  territory  and 
jurisdictional  limits.  It  appears  that  New  Jersey  has 
commenced  a suit  in  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  which  she  sets  forth  that  she  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  property  of  and  over 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  from  the  41  st  degree  of 
latitude  to  the  bay  of  New  York,  or  midway  of  the  said 
river,  and  to  the  midway  of  the  channel  of  the  said  bay 
of  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  Staten  Island  sound,  to- 
gether with  the  land  covered  by  water  of  the  said  river, 
bay  and  sound,  in  the  like  extent.  To  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue,  she  has  filed  her  bill  accordingly,  and  pro- 
cured a subpffinato  be  served  on  the  governor  and  attor- 
ney general  of  this  state,  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  answer  thereto,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  governor  has 
informed  the  legislature,  that,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
he  shall  instruct  the  attorney  general  to  protest  against 
any  evidence  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey by  appearing,  and  contesting  the  suit  in  its  progress  to 
its  final  result. 

pEJfNSYLVAKriA.  The  bill  providing- for  the  prosecu- 
tion ot  the  works  of  internal  improvement  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Pennsylvania,  has  at  length  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  only 
•wants  the  signature  of  the  governor  to  become  a law. 
It  appropriates  $600,000  to  the  rail-road  from  Phila<lel- 
phia  to  Columbia;  $116,170  to  the  canal  from  Colum- 
bia to  Middletown;  $125,000  to  the  western  turnpikes; 
$700,IX)0  to  the  canal  or  slackwater  navigation  between 
Huntingdon  and  Holliday sburg,  and  the  rail-road  across 
the  Alleghany  mountains;  $200,000  to  the  extension  on  the 


West  Branch;  $100,000  to  the  North  Branch;  $25,000 
to  the  Lewistowii  cross-cut,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  West 
Bi  aiich  appropriation;  $100,000  lo  the  Big  Beaver,  and 
$60,000  to  the  French  creek. 

PATEnsoiv.  The  people  of  this  thrifty  manufactur- 
ing town,  having  resolved  to  m-ake  a rail  road  lo  the  Hud- 
son river,  opened  a subscription  for  250,000  dollars  to 
effect  the  work, — 20  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  subscribing. 
But  on  the  close  of  the  books,  the  first  day,  it  was  found 
that  $1,291,750  dollars  had  been  subscribed — or  five 
times  the  amount  required!  May  speedy  and  complete 
success  attend  this  noble  display  of  public  spirit  at  Pater- 
son! 

Providence— cotton  market.  Because  of  the  frost, 
the  supply  of  cotton,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  was  only 
1,488  bales,  on  the  lllh  Feb.  ult. — but  several  ship-loads 
were  lying  at  Newport,  or  daily  expected  to  arrive  there. 

Georgia  and  the  Indians.  The  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia, at  its  late  session,  passed  the  following  act,  which 
is  denominated  a law: 

An  act  lo  declare  void  all  contracts  hereafter  made  with 

the  Cherokee  Indians,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  con- 
cerned. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Georgia^  in  general  assembly  met, 
a7id  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  some, 
That  no  Cherokee  Indian  shall  be  bound  by  any  con- 
tract hereafter  to  be  entered  into  with  a while  person  or 
persons,  nor  shall  any  Indian  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  law  or  equity  in  this  state,  on  such  contract. 

[This,  we  suppose,  is  not  considered  a ‘law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.’  It  only  declares  certain 
contracts  ro/i/— deprives  them  of  all  obligation,  but  does 
not  impair  their  oblig-ation.  It  places  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians on  the  same  footing  with  infants  and  slaves — ren- 
ders them  incapable  of  contracting  at  all,  and  exempts 
them  from  all  liability  lo  coercion  for  the  performance 
of  their  voluntary  obligations.  Such  a statute  is  indeed  a 
strange  one  under  our  tederal  constitution.  It  shows 
how  far  passion  and  prejudice  may  carry  intelligent  and 
upright  men.  It  furnishes  a strong  and  impressive  com- 
mentary on  the  salutary  provisions  and  intended  restric- 
tions of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.] 

{JVashville  Banner. 

Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi.  Whereas  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  commercial  interest,  not  only  of 
Louisiana,  but  of  the  United  States,  that  the  obstructions 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  be  removed,  and  where- 
as the  difficulties  of  entering  the  river  are  daily  increas- 
ing, and  immense  losses  have  lately  been  sustained  in 
consequence  thereof: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Louisiana.,  in  general  assembly  con- 
ve7ied.  That  the  senators  of  this  state  be  instructed,  and 
the  representatives  be  requested,  to  represent  to  the  ge- 
neral government  the  necessity  of  deepening  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  urge  that  a suitable  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  be  made  without  delay. 

Be  it  fu7'ther  resolved,  That  the  governor  be  request- 
ed to  have  transmitted,  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
delegation  in  congress  from  Louisiana,  a copy  ot  this 
resolution. 

A.  Mouton, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Isaac  A.  Smith, 
Pi'esident  of  the  se7iate. 

A.  B.  Roman,  _g-ou£Tnor  of  the  state  of  Lo7iisia7xa. 

Louisiana.  It  is  estimated  that  from  50  to  60,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  6 to  7,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  will  go 
out  of  the  Red  river  the  present  season.  Those  inte- 
rested will  note  the  progress  of  production,  though  many 
cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  that  supply  affects  price! 

Indiana.  Oficial  dig7iity.  [From  the  Jowmal  of 
Commerce.]  The  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  legis- 
lature presented  a scene  of  rather  novel  interest  in  the 
history  of  legislation.  The  nomination  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  by  governor  Ray  gave  great  dissatit- 
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tion  to  the  senate,  and  alter  various  reports,  resolutions 
and  messai;es,  the  difference  was  blown  into  a perfect 
hurricane  by  a message  from  the  governor  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  members  in  some  of  tlieir  proceedings. 
Several  of  the  senators  rose  in  tlieir  places  and  charged 
the  governor  witli  using  his  official  patronage  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  declaring  that  the  state  was  dis- 
graced by  him,  and  praying  that  Providence  would 
avert  a similar  calamity  for  the  future.  The  governor, 
hearing  these  denunciations  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  lobby, 
attempted  to  defend  himself  but  sat  doivn  in  a fe-w  mi- 
nutes, apparetitly  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tions. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  a committee  of  the 
senate  waited  upon  him  to  ask  if  he  had  any  further 
communications  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  On  the  return  of  the  committee,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  wait  for  his  communica- 
tions, and  the  senate  adjourned  sine  die. 

Libeiua.  This  colony  goes  on  prosperously.  At  a 
late  meeting,  a company  was  formed,  with  a capital  of 

20.000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river — which,  it 
seems,  penetrates  the  interior  to  a great  distance,  its 
shores  abounding  with  camwood. 

Tlie  police  of  the  colony  appears  well  settled— the 
people  have  peace,  and  many  have  become  what  may  be 
considered  wealthy.  Those  willing  to  labor  easily  ob- 
tain lands  and  the  means  of  working  them,  and  do  well. 
The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  now  very  considerable. 

Porto  Rico.  The  mysteiy  in  which  Spain  always 
endeavored  to  sliroud  the  state  of  her  colonies,  and  with 
much  success,  has  yet  concealed  from  us  the  real  con- 
dition of  this  island,  which  we  suppose  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  fertile  in  the  world — certain  commercial 
letters,  however,  have  been  recently  published,  which 
shew  rapid  advances  in  prosperity,  because  of  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  principles,  and  population  seems  to  be 
advancing  in  the  “emancipation  of  foreigners,”  &c.  The 
crops  of  last  ye^r  were  short  because  of  a great  drought; 
but  yet  the  exports  were  valued  at  more  than  2,500,000 
dollars — and  the  imports  at  a little  more  than  2,000,000. 
The  crop  of  sugar  of  the  ensuing  season  is  estimated  at 

45.000  hogsheads,  of  coffee  at  125,000  quintals — the 
increased  attention  paid  to  sugar,  has  reduced  the  crops 
of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Three-fifths  of  the  trade  is  yet 
carried  on  in  Spanisli  vessels — and  about  one-fifth  in 
American.  Much  of  the  business  is  transacted  through 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

Until  1815,  this  island  was  an  expense  to  Spain — but 
foreigners  being  then  allowed  to  settle  in  it,  it  has  been 
continually  growing  in  importance. 

PoLiNp.  The  present  “kingdom  of  Poland,”  the 
heart  and  centre  of  its  ancient  sovereignty,  is  hereditary 
in  the  person  of  the  Russian  autocrat  and  his  successors, 
and  comprises  a superfice  of  6,340  square  leagues, 
having  a population  of  3,850,000  souls.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  waiwodeships — namely,  Warsaw,  Sandomir, 
Kalish,  Lublin,  Plotzk,  Masovia,  Podolachia,  and  Au- 
gustowo.  The  national  revenues  amount  to  £2,280,000 
sterling,  about  the  seventh  part  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  civil  list.  Its  military  force  consists  of  60,000  in- 
fantry and  20,000  cavalry.  Warsaw,  with  126,433  in- 
habitants, is  its  capital;  and  next  stand  in  succession 
Sandomir,  50,000  inhabitants;  Lublin,  12,000;  and  Iva- 
lish,  8,500.  The  immense  tract  of  country  compre- 
hending Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  containing 
3,000,000  souls,  is  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  Rus- 
sian territory.  That  part  of  Poland  which  is  subject  to 
Austria  bears  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia 
and  Ludominia.  Its  population  amounts  to  4,379,000 
souls.'  The  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  the  only  part  of 
Poland  retained  by  Prussia,  contains  538  geographical 
miles  and  1,051,137  inhabitants.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Bromberg  and  Posen. 

Hbsse  Casseil  We  give  with  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a letter  from  Hesse  Cassel:  Our  readers 

are  already  advised  that  in  this  portion  of  Germany,  the 
people  rose  up  for  liberty,  and  achiered  it. 


I'he  allusion  to  the  money  paid  by  England,  to 
the  electorate,  for  troops  sent  to  this  country,  lo  oppose 
us  in  our  struggle  tor  independence,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  it,  must  be  pleasing  to  all  our  readers.  We 
have  no  room  to-day  for  comments.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  Hessians 

“Were  bought  for  seven  and  six  pence  every  man?”* 
Extract  from  a letter  to  a gentleman  of  this  city,  dated 
Hesse  Cassel,  l)ec.  19,  1830. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  21  st  inst.  is  fixed 
for  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  elector’s  taking  the  oath 
to  the  constitution,  drawn  up  by  the  deputies  of  the  es- 
tates, who  have  been  in  session  for  that  purpose  since 
the  16th  October  last. 

This  constitution  establishes  a representative  form 
of  government  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  The 
elector  has  been  obliged  to  separate  his  private  fortune 
from  the  property  of  the  state,  acknowledging  as  such 
the  capital  acquired  by  his  grandfather  on  the  occasion  of 
lending  his  troops  to  England,  as  subsidiaries  during 
the  -war  of  the  Jjmerican  Revolution.  The  annual  in- 
terest of  this  sum  amounts  to  300,000  Rix-dollars,  and 
taxes  to  this  amount  have  immediately  been  abolisheil. 
Thus  the  money  ingloriously  earned  in  the  attempt  to 
suppress  American  inde[»endenee,  now  serves  to  estab- 
lish our  own  freedom!  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  revenues  of  the  country  were  squandered  away, 
they  are  now  under  the  management  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  a civil  list  is  allowed  to  the  elec- 
tor and  his  court.  To  show  you  how  much  the  power 
of  the  prince  is  circumscribed,  I may  just  mention  that 
his  request  for  a leave  of  absence  for  two  weeks  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  the  estates,  on  the  plea  that  the 
situation  of  affairs  required  his  presence. 

A national  guard  has  been  established  throughout  the 
country,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  order  is  commit- 
ted.   [JV*.  Y.  Mercantile. 

Reports  of  coins.  Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  from 
the  select  committee  on  coins,  a few  days  before  the  ris- 
ing of  congress,  made  two  very  interesting  reports,  of 
each  of  which,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  3,000  additional  copies,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.  The  first  relates  to  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  the  committee  propose  to  estab- 
lish at  I of  gold  to  15,625  of  silver.  The  question  of 
a single  or  double  standard  of  value,  is  discussed,  and 
the  committee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there 
can  be  but  one  standard  of  value  and  measure  of  con* 
tracts,  and  that  should  be,  in  our  country,  silver. 

The  second  report  recommends  that  certain  foreign 
silver  coins  shall  be  made  a legal  tender  in  the  payment 
of  all  debts  and  demands  above  the  amount  of  one  luin- 
dred  dollars,  by  -weight,  when  containing  not  less  than 
10  oz.  15  dwts.  12  grs.  pure  silver,  in  the  troy  pound  of 
standard  silver  at  116  1-10  cents  per  ounce. 

By  this  means  the  merchants  will  receive  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  coin  imported,  the  mint  be  relieved  from  an 
oppressive  duty,  and  the  circulation  of  our  national 
coin  be  eventually  secured,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  fo- 
reign coins. 

We  are  favored  with  copies  of  these  reports  and  may 
notice  them  more  fully  hereafter. 

Salt  manufacture,  in  Massachusetts,  Tlie  Boston 
Patriot  says — Mr.  Swift  of  Falmouth,  whose  speech  in 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday  against  a pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  salt  inspection  law , has  been  im- 
perfectly reported,  desires  us  to  state  that  there  are 
17,545,760  square  feet  of  salt  works  in  the  state,  of 
whieli  13,799,710  square  feet  are  in  the  county  of  Barn- 
stable, and  cost  |jl,379,971.  The  annual  cost  of  inspec- 
tion is  $1,100.  The  chief  inspector  receives  $130  an- 
nually: his  deputies  on  an  average  $17  50  each.  They 
are  entitled  to  receive  20  cts.  for  every  10,000  square 
feet  of  salt  works,  which  amounts  to  about  2 mills  on  a 
bushel  for  inspection. 

Mr.  S.  further  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  inspection 
already  had  been  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  salt  ma- 
nufactured. 


**We  think  that  the  price  was  ten  pounds  for  every 
hireling  cut-throat  that  was  killed,  or  died  in  America. 

[Ed.  Rkg. 
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Cities  ox  the  OifTo.  Nineteen  or  twenty  steam 
boats,  several  of  them  ot  the  first  class,  were  at  the 
wharves  of  PUtsbw'g  on  the  8llj.  inst.  lading  and  un- 
lading. Thirteen  boats  had  arrived,  and  seven  depart- 
ed in  the  four  preceding  days.  The  river  was  then 
seventeen  feet  above  low  water  mark. 

Cincinnati  was  also  full  of  business.  About  the  1st 
March,  there  were  sixteen  steam  boats  in  port — eight 
large  ones  arrived  from  New  Orleans  in  one  day;  and 
about  a dozen  stop  daily,  passing  up  or  down  the 
“beautiful  river.” 

The  Cincinnati  American  says — “We  understand  that 
there  are  Uoeniy-five  thousand  barrels  of  four  at  one 
point  on  (he  Miami  canal,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  na- 
vigation.” — 

“The  Leak  axo  Watts  orphax  house”^  is  about 
to  be  built  at  New  York.  John  G.  Leak  died'sometime 
since,  leaving  about  300,000  dollars  to  a young  man 
named  Watts,  with  the  condition  that  if  he  died  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  the  property  should  be 
vested  for  the  support  of  orphan  children,  oV  all  deno- 
minations. Young  W'atts  died  after  he  was  21  years  old, 
and  the  great  property  became  vested  in  his  father, 
John  Watts;  but  the  latter  has  resigned  the  whole  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  such  an  establishment.  It 
is  a noble  deed. 

The  pirates.  Sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounc- 
ed, at  N.  York,  upon  T.  J.  Wansley  and  Charles  Gibbs, 
charged  with  piracy  on  board  the  brig  Vineyard,  and  the 
murder  of  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel,  on  her 
voyage  from  New  Orleans,  with  a quantity  of  specie  on 
board. 

The  slate  trade.  Late  despatches  from  the  British 
vessels  of  war  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  shew  that  this  savage  business 
is  in  full  activity,  under  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bra- 
zillian  and  French  flags.  These  are  some  ot  the  vessels 
— ship  Velos  Passagena,  26  guns,  555  slaves,  captured 
by  the  British  sloop  of  war  Primrose;  San  Jago  de 
Cuba,  165  slaves,  and  four  c.thtr  vessels,  captured  by  other 
British  cruisers.  A French  slave-brig,  the  DuTce  of 
Bordeaux,  w'ith  561  slaves,  for  Guadaloupe,  was  also 
captured,  but  given  up,  conformable  to  the  treaty  with 
France.  Six  or  seven,  others,  all  from  Havana,  were  oft' 
the  coast,  or  had  just  left  it,  laden  with  slaves;  but  the 
success  of  the  British  cruisers  had  much  checked  the 
traffic,  and  caused  the  breaking  up  ot  several  establish- 
ments. The  561  slaves,  on  board  the  French  brig,  were 
“stowed  in  bulk”  and  naked,  and  in  a most  liorrible 
condition. 

It  is  stated  that  (he  king  of  Loango  had  brought  100 
slaves  to  the  coast  for  sale,  but  finding  no  slaver  on  the 
station,  butchered  them  all  in  cold  blood,  as  he  thought 
it  too  expensive  to  feed  them.  The  bleeched  hones  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  shore. 

“1  tremble,”  said  Jetterson;  “when  I think  that  God 
is  just.”  Vengeance  will  be  satisfied.  A fearful  and 
black  belt  w ill  extend — its  western  end  nearly  touch- 
ing Florida,  its  eastern  resting  on  South  America;  the 
aliode  of  pirates  and  murderers,  retaliating  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  themselves  or  their  fathers,  by  pretended 
Clirislian  white  men. 

IdP’Since  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  official 
nccouiits  of  an  insui-rection  among  the  negroes  at  Mar- 
tin ico.  They  had  fired  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  and 
consumed  many  houses,  and  ravaged  and  destroyed 
thirteen  plantations,  by  fire — they  resisted  the  militarj* 
willi  fire-arms  and  cutlasses;  but  were  put  down,  for  the 
present,  and  126  of  them,  male  and  female,  arrested,  a 
number  of  whom  had  been  shot.  'I’he  governor  appre- 
hetiding  a continuance  of  such  proceedings,  had  issued  a 
decree  to  establish  a military  court,  8ic.  for  six  months. 
The  colony  was,  jierhaps,  saved  only  by  the  free  people 
of  color, — wlio,  in  most  important  respects,  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  while  inhabitants,  and 
hence  form  a strong  party  against  the  slaves. 

Our  dialers.  The  Ohio  river  Avas  lately  twenty  feet 
above  low  water  mark — the  Potomac  fifteen,  and  the 
Susquehannah  twelve  and  a half.  What  vast  bodies 
of  water  must  be  discharged  by  these  mighty  rivers, 


when  thus  swollen — the  rapidity  of  their  descents  being 
considered! 

The  coal  trade  on  the  Potomac  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Distressixg.  We  find  in  the  Western  Times,  pub- 
lished in  Centreville,  Indiana,  the  following  account; 

“We  were  informed  a few  days  since,  by  a gentleman 
traveller  from  the  west,  that  during  the  severe  weather, 
a man,  about  45  years  of  age,  his  Avife,  six  children, 
and  four  horses,  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  great 
prairie  in  Illinois.  When  discovered — the  mother  lay 
ATITU  A SMALL  CHILD  IX  HER  ARMS — five  Other  children 
around  her — the  father,  with  an  axe  and  flint  in  his  hands, 
as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  strike  fire — a part  of  his 
wagon  was  cut  into  small  pieces  for  kindling,  and  all 
the  horses  in  a heap,  stiff  in  their  harness.  The  name 
of  the  unfortunate  farail^",  or  where  they  were  from, 
was  not  ascertained  when  our  informant  passed  along.” 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Since  the  rejection  by  the  senate 
of  Mr,  Stambaugh,  as  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  the 
president  has  appointed  him  sub-agent  at  the  same  place. 

[Penn.  Inquirer. 

Wolves.  Almost  every  winter,  and  especially  in 
severe  ones,  Ave  hear  of  the  horrid  death  of  men  and 
women,  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  by  wolves, 
who  fearlessly  attack  and  devour  them.  The  United 
States  have  abounded  with  wolves — the  western  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  were  as  if  filled  with  them — and  a 
few,  solitary  and  timid  ones  are  still  met  with;  but  the 
deadly  rifle  has  nearly  exterminated  tiiem — and  those 
which  remain,  no  matter  how  much  pressed  by  hunger, 
flee  from  the  face  of  the  destroyer — man.  The  character 
of  the  animal  seems  as  if  changed  by  the  exterminating 
war  that  has  been  Avaged  against  him,  by  an  armed  peo- 
ple. 

Gold.  Harris’  mine,  in  Charlotte  country,  North 
Carolina,  for  some  time  past,  Avas  worked  without  much  if 
any  profit  and  abandoned  for  some  months.  But  its 
Avorking  was  resumed  about  the  10th  of  Feb.  and  in  pre- 
paring for  a new  shaft,  the  vein  was  cut,  Avhich  now,  with 
much  reason,  excites  high  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors.  The  width  ot  the  vein  is  from  four  to  eight 
and  ten  inches,  and  its  inclination,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is 
about  80  degrees.  In  some  parts  it  yields  dust  gold  mix- 
ed with  chryslals  of  magnetic  iron;  but  what  is  most 
characteristic,  are  the  masses  of  virgin  gold  which  resem- 
ble mossj  and  occur  in  uests  of  several  hundred  dollars 
value  each. 

The  examination  is  as  yet  very  little  progressed.  From 
an  opening  of  the  vein  however,  of  10  feet  long,  4 wide 
and  18  deep,  there  has  been,  as  we  are  informeil  by  the 
proprietors,  extracted  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  vein  is,  to  appearance,  increasing  in  size,  and  not  di- 
minishing in  richness.  The  minerals  of  the  vein  are 
quartz,  oxides  of  iron,  magnetic  iron  ore,  &c.  embrac- 
ed in  a calceous  slate.  C.  paper. 

Ax  IXDEPEXDEXT  jcDiciART.  JL  State  law  ?iulUf- 
cated  by  state  judges.  The  Nashville  (Tennessee) 
Banner  of  the  25th  ult.  says — “The  judges  appointed 
by  act  of  the  last  legislature,  to  constitute  a special 
court,  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  certain  cases 
growing  out  of  late  defalcations  to  the  bank  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  on  Monday  delivered  their  opinions  seria- 
tim, sustaining  the  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  court, 
and  deciding  the  act  by  which  they  were  appointed  to 
discharge  the  duty,  to  be  uuconstitulional.” 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  our  usual  notices  of 
events  abroad,  in  the  great  demand  for  our  room  to  at- 
tend to  things  at  home.  A very  briel  summary  is  all 
that  is  now  needful  to  offer. 

GREAT  DUITAIX  AXD  IKELAXD. 

On  or  about  the  16tli  of  January,  Mr.  O’Connell  was 
arrested  on  a charge  of  “conspiracy”  to  violate  or 
avoid  the  effects  of  the  proclamation  of  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant, as  to  political  meetings  of  the  people.  This  caused 
a mighty  excitement  at  Dublin;  but  O’Connell  and  his 
friends,  arrested  with  him,  gave  bail,  and  so  the  matter 
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rests  for  the  present.  Some  excesses,  however,  had 
been  committed  on  tlie  lord  lieut.  iUe  marquis  of  Ang- 
leasa,  who  was  mobbed  in  the  streets  on  the  25lli  of  Jan. 
and  pelted  with  mud.  The  infamously  famous  major 
Sirr,  gibbited  on  remembrance  by  the  eloquence  ol 
Curran,  was  a swearei'  against  O’Connell.  'J'he  grand 
jury  had  found  “true  bills”  against  him. 

There  had  been  a hard  run  on  the  bank  of  Ireland 
for  gold — but  all  its  notes  offereil  were  promptly  met. 

The  British  stocks  remained  pretty  firm,  at  a small 
reduction  in  price. 

Burnings  and  otlier  acts  of  violence  were  still  com- 
mitted in  England,  though  many  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  transportation,  &cc.  for  being  engaged  in  them.  But 
such  exceses  were  less  frequent  than  at  the  period  of 
our  former  advices. 

The  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
seems  about  as  great  as  human  nature  is  capable  of 
bearing.  A famine  is  talked  of.  Tliis,  it  is  thought, 
renders  tlie  people  so  ready  for  any  change.  O’Con- 
nell has  been  exceedingly  bold  in  his  acldresses  to  them, 
yet  he  professes  great  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

Parliament  was  to  re-assemble  on  the  3d  February. 
A stormy  session  was  anticipated.  Ihere  was  much 
speculation  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry. 

Mr.  Hunt,  elected  to  parliament,  has  made  a grand 
public  entry  into  London — many  thousand  peo[>le,  with 
banners,  attending.  He  delivered  a speech  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  was  earnest  for  a repeal  of  the  “accursed 
corn  bill.” 

FnAXCE. 

All  things  appear  quiet  in  France,  except  in  “the 
busy  note  of  preparation”  for  war.  The  means  of 
France  are  gigantic. 

Lafitte’s  pecuniary  affairs  have  been  much  embarrass- 
ed, because  of  heavy  losses  on  the  loans,  and  the  house 
of  Lafitte  and  company  is  dissolved.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  effects  enough  to  pay  its  debts.  Lufitte,  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, is  reported  of  as  an  honest  man. 

Lafayette  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  His  speeches  would  in- 
<licate  his  belief  of  a speedy  war — but  he  says  that 
France  has  500,000  regular  troops  and  1,500,000  na- 
tional guanlsi  ready  for  the  combat. 

Tlie  celebrated  Aladame  de  Genlis  died  at  Paris  early 
in  January,  at  a very  advanced  age. 

SPAlJf. 

Much  military  preparation  was  making  in  Spain.  The 
country  was  filled  with  gloom — every  sort  of  business 
being  unsettled,  or  at  a stand. 

SWITZF.RLAXn. 

The  city  of  Basle  has  conquered  and  reduced  its  pea- 
santry to  submission. 

nrssiA. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  were  in  motion  for  Poland — in 
all  not  less  than  150,000.  The  cholera  morbus  had  ap- 
peared at  St.  Petersburg.  All  the  property  of  the  Poles 
in  Russia,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution,  has  been 
sequestered — the  Poles,  on  the  contrary,  have  permitted 
the  Russians  to  retire,  with  their  property,  whitherso- 
ever they  pleased. 

POLAND. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  remained  undiminished. 
They  have  published  a heart-stirring  manifesto,  wliich 
we  intend  to  re-publish  and  preserve.  There  are  some 
accounts  of  divisions  among  them — the  invasion  of  the 
Russians  may,  perhaps,  unite  them.  Prussia  had  80,000 
men  on  the  Polish  frontier  and  Austria  50,000.  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles,  were  making  in 
London  and  Paris.  Gen.  Chlopicki  had  resigned  the 
dictatorship.  The  French  generals  Latlamand,  Regnier, 
and  Pelletier,  had  arrived  at  Warsaw  to  join  the  Polish 
army. 

A regiment  of  women  had  been  formed  to  supply  the 
troops  with  linen  and  provisions.  I'lieir  uniform  is  a 
yellow  robe,  a white  mantle,  with  a confederalka  for  a 
he.id  dress,  and  a pair  of  pistols  at  the  girdle! 

BELGIUM. 

The  affairs  of  this  country  remained  pretty  much  as 
they  were,  at  our  last  notices  of  them.  Many  princes 
were  spoken  of  forking;  but  nothing  had  been  determin- 
ed. Some  military  operations  were,  going  on.  A large 


part  of  the  Belgians  desire  an  union  with  France — which 
the  latter  most  positively  rejects. 

HOLLAND. 

The  king  was  making  great  exertions  to  strengthen 
his  array,  to  act  against  Belgium.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  protest  against  the  allied  powers,  or  requiring 
him  to  open  the  Scheldt. 

IT  ALT. 

A pope  had  not  yet  been  elected.  It  was  thought  that 
cardinal  Weld,  an  Englishman,  would  be  chosen,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Austrian  interest. 

Later  ne-tvs — PurU  papert  to  2r/  Feb. 

There  was  a rejiort  tliarC  the  Poles  had  surrendered 
without  a contest — because  of  internal  discords.  This 
was  not,  however,  believed  at  Paris,  at  which  subscrip- 
tions were  still  making  to  assist  them — Lafayette  and 
other  distinguished  men  taking  the  lead  in  them.  The 
Russians  have  seized  the  funds  of  the  bank  of  Warsaw 
that  were  at  Odessa.  A good  many  of  the  Polish  monks 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  bodies  of  peasants,  armed  with  scythes,  See.  It  is 
stated  that  Chlopicki  resigned  the  dictatorship  because 
that  he  insisted  on  a reconciliation  with  Russia,  which 
was  opposefl  by  ail  the  leading  men;  but  some  prospect 
of  a reconciliation  is  held  out. 

Much  is  said  of  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  and  we  have 
reports  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  national  congress. 
The  debates  are  ardent — sometimes  very  tumultuous; 
•with  loud  applauses,  or  marks  of  disapprobation,  from 
the  galleries.  A protocol  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers,  dated  London,  20th  Jan.  makes  out  a boundary 
between  Belgium  and  Holland — as  it  stood  in  17*K). 
The  selection  of  a king  is  a most  difficult  matter — the 
congress  being  much  divided.  The  greatest  number, 
perhaps,  were  in  favor  of  the  duke  de  Leuchtenburg, 
son  of  Beauliarnois,  step-son  of  Napoleon,  but  the  fol- 
lowing letter  being  read,  the  duke  of  Nemours  (a  son 
of  the  king  of  the  French)  was  again  thought  of,  though 
Louis  Philipe  had  but  lately  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
choice — 

Addressed  to  the  French  minister  at  Brussels — 

^‘Sir: — I hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th. 
The  king’s  council,  which  assembled  to-da^',  were  una- 
nimous ui>on  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  the  provi- 
sional government,  that  the  French  government  would 
regard'the  choice  of  the  duke  de  Leuchtenl>urg  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  as  an  act  of  hostility  towards  France; 
in  case  the  congress,  notwithstanding  this  declaration, 
should  proceed  to  such  election,  you  will  quit  Brussels 
immediately.  Accept,  fkc. 

(Signed)  HORACE  SEBASTIANL 

Paris,  Jan.  26.1831.” 

Some  think  that  France  will  no-w  consent  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Nemours — and  if  so,  that  the  placing 
ol  him  on  the  throne  must  be  followed  by  a general  war 
— the  other  great  powers  being  resolved  to  resist  so  in- 
timate a connexion  between  France  and  Belgium. 

'I’he  funds  of  France  continue  to  decline.  The  king 
appears  to  be  increasing  his  popularity.  He  wishes  la 
preserve  the  peace  of  France  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  firmly  expresses  his  resolution  to  keep  down  disor- 
ders at  home. 

The  funeral  services  of  the  late  pope  took  place  at 
Rome  on  the  14th  Dec.  He  had  been  a liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  professors,  with  their  pu- 
pils, attended.  I’hree  times  have  these  services  now 
been  performed  by  cardinals,  and,  on  each  occasion, 
five  members  of  the  conclave  pronounced  absolutions  in 
behalf  of  the  deceased. 

Wool  is  in  great  demand  in  Europe,  and  at  high 
prices.  '1  he  stock  is  small.  The  miliiary  preparations 
have  caused  a great  scarcity  of  coarse  wools. 


THE  NORTH  EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

From  the  Jialtimore  Patriot. 

“The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  has  been  favor- 
ed with  the  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  mer- 
chant, formerly  of  Baltimore,  but  now  a resident  of 
Amsterdam,  It  gives  tlie  decision  of  the  king  of  the 
NethcM-lands  relative  to  the  disinited  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  whom 
both  parties  had  referred  the  question,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  to  be  final.  The  letter  says — 
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“The  boundary  line  goes  from  the  Monument,  on  the 
source  ot  the  river  St.  Croix,  due  north  to  the  St. 
Jnlin,  which  it  crosses  tiiree  miles  above  the  Great 
Falls,  it  then  tbllows  the  St.  Jobii  about  50  miles  from 
tlience  it  passes  along  tlie  river  St.  Francis  to  its  southern- 
most source,  here  it  meets  tlie  American  linej  along 
which  it  follows  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  leaving  only 
those  Avaters  that  fall  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
point  where  both  lines  (claims)  unite, and  to  the  Con- 
necticut, where  they  combine  to  the  British.  This  is 
the  first  and  most  important  point. 

iid.  About  the  north-westermost  head  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  king  has  taken  that  which  maintains  the 
name  and  excludes  all  tributary  streams,  that  were  al- 
ready known  in  1772,  under  different  names. 

3d.  The  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  has  to  be  stipu- 
lated anew  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  or  whether 
the  old  line  which  in  1772  was  drawn  between  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  United  Slates  was  to  remain.  Decision 
says,  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  afresh.  The  Ame- 
ricans confiding  on  its  correctness  had  built  a fort  on 
llousse’s  point,  and  this  lortress  is  to  remain  iu  their 
possession,  with  so  much  territory  thereof  as  is  usual, 
(say  one  Chilome  rique.)  The  territory  which  is  award- 
ed to  the  United  States  by  the  1st  point  is  by  far  the 
best  and  most  extensive,  but  England  maintains  a com- 
munication with  her  provinces.  The  territory  which 
tliey  will  get  will  be  ot  little  value.  The  stale  of  Maine 
gets  the  best  and  nearly  all  that  they  wish.  Connec- 
ticut river  is  of  no  importance,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  to  balattce  the  scales.  The  British  grounds  were 
considered  the  best,  but  the  Americans  had  such,  which 
by  no  means  become  rejected.  The  parallel  was  always 
in  favor  of  the  British,  but  since  the  king  had  secured  to 
England  their  political  advantage,  he  did  the  same  with 
the  Americans  by  giving  them  the  fortress,  point  Rous- 
ses’,  which  breaks  the  parallel;  and  is  ot  much  impor- 
tance to  America.  Two  forts  built  to  the  southward, 
would  not  have  been  of  as  much  value  as  this. 

This  decision  of  the  king  is  a proof  of  his  being  a very 
able  arbiter,  for  it  is  no  trifle  to  read  two  large  volumes 
of  folio  and  compare  the  maps  together,  with  the  im- 
mense number  of  memorandums  connected  with  this 
business,  and  his  decision  is  a proof  of  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  case.  There  is  no  victory  no  de- 
feat on  any  side.  Both  have  what  they  most  feared  to 
lose.” 

From  the  JUbion — an  English  pager  published  at  JV*.  T. 

After  describing  the  boundary  as  settled,  the  editor 
says — 

It  was  to  Itave  been  expected  that  the  arbiter  would 
have  declared  which  party  was  right,  and  thus  have  laid 
down  according  to  the  opinion  of  a third  disinterested 
party,  the  true  boundary;  but  his  Dutch  majesty  has  not 
done  so;  he  has  pointed  out  a new  route  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  wording  of  the  treaty.  He  car- 
ries the  line  due  north  from  Mars  Hill  to  the  river  St. 
John,  along  that  river  to  the  St.  Francis,  along  the  St. 
Francis  to  the  highlands  laid  down  on  th<i  westerly  por- 
tion of  the  America  line — thereby  cutting  off  a large  por- 
tion ot  the  Canada  lands,  carrying  the  boundary  to  with- 
in thirteen  miles  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  within 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  city  ot  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the 
North  American  colonies;  and  then,  moreover,  it  is  said, 
gives  the  railiiary  position  of  Itouses’s  point  on  lake  Cham- 
plain— a place  undoubtedly  on  the  British  side — to  the 
United  States  into  the  bargain! 

The  arbiter  should  have  decided  which  was  the  true 
line  according  to  the  words  of  the  treaty  and  the 
maps  and  plans  mutually  laid  before  him.  If  he  thought 
the  American  the  true  line,  he  has  done  the  United 
States  injustice  by  taking  away  any  portion  ot  their  ter- 
ritory, ot  which  we  understand  Mr.  Preble  complains. 
If  the  British  was  the  true  line,  he  has  done  England  in- 
justice, by  taking  away  any  portion  of  her  territory,  and 
hence  she  complains. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  from  the  complexity  and  un- 
certainty of  the  question,  he  could  not  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  therefore,  made  a compromise — 
and  a compromise  he  must  have  intended,  since  he  has 
substituted  r ivers  for  highlands.  Granting  for  a moment 
his  rtghl  to  do  this,  let  us  examine  in  what  luuimer  he 


has  made  the  division.  In  making  the  compromise,  two 
paramount  objects  should  have  been  kept  in  view,  vi*^ 
an  equal  division  of  the  territory,  in  dispute,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a good  natural  boundary.^  Neither  of 
these  has  been  accomplished.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
is  given  to  the  United  States,  and  the  boundary  is  a Vefy 
imperfect  one.  It  his  majesty  had  thought  proper  to 
continue  the  line  along  the  St.  John  to  its  source,  or 
nearly  so — since  in  ridicule  of  our  disputes,  it  would  al- 
most seem,  he  substituted  the  heads  of  rivers  for  the 
tops  of  mountains — a good  boundary  would  have  beefi 
secured  and  the  territory  pretty  equally  divided.  With 
such  a settlement  neither  party  could  justly  complain, 
but  with  the  present  settlement  neither  party  is  sa- 
tisfied. England,  however,  must  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer since  her  loss  is  not  only  that  of  territory,  btit 
of  a military  position  of  great  consequence  to  her  in  the 
event  of  future  wars.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  small  an  American  force  could  intercept  succors 
proceeding  to  Quebec  over-land;  in  fact  all  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  would  be  seri- 
ously impeded  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  or  on  whatever  principle  the 
king  may  have  proceeded,  we  must  deem  his  majesty’s 
decision  very  erroneous. 

The  honor  of  England  demands  that  she  shall  prompt- 
ly acquiesce  with  the  award  of  the  arbiter,  and  she  will 
not,  it  isneedless  to  proclaim,  hesitate  a moment  to  re- 
deem her  pledge. — Still  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  had  no  right  to  make  any  divi- 
sion or  compromise  whatever.  The  convention  between 
the  two  governments  of  the  29lh  of  Sept.  1827,  and 
published  in  our  paper  of  the  24th  of  May  1828,  agree- 
ing to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbiter,  simply 
authorised  him  to  decide  on  the  points  of  difference  only. 
The  point  of  difference  was  simply  this — which  was  the 
true  line,  the  British  or  the  American.  We  see  no 
room  or  scope  fbr  compromising  powers  here.  May 
not  the  silence  of  the  Courier,  which  still  affects  to  be 
the  government  journal,  and  other  facts  which  we  shall 
not  stop  to  enumerate  be  connected  with  this  view  of  the 
ease? 

The  integrity  of  the  arbiter  must  not"  be  in  the  re- 
motest degree  impeached.  Still  we  may  be  excused 
for  adverting  to  tiie  suriuise  of  a London  paper — that 
the  king  of  Uie  Netherlands  gave  in  his  award  suddenly, 
and  considering  the  slate  of  his  own  affairs,  rather  un- 
expectedly— and  that  he  probably  acted  from  pique 
against  the  English  whig  ministry,- who  have  shown  so 
much  inclination  to  side  with  the  Belgians. 

The  British  government  should  without  loss  of  time 
seek  to  recover  the  lost  territory  by  friendly  negociation 
or  purchase.  It  is  of  great  value  to  her  from  its  geo- 
graphical position:  but  to  the  state  of  Maine  it  is  of 
little  use  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  lands. 

A London  paper  the  “United  Kingdom,”  grumbles 
loudly  at  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  among  other 
things,  says — 

“How  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  the  claims  of 
England  with  respect  to  a territory  which  originally  be- 
longed to  herself — which  she  never  conveyed  away  by 
treaty  or  assignment — we  are  at  a loss  to  know,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  wretched  ninnies  who  have  been  mi- 
nisters of  this  country  for  so  many  years,  to  explain. 
The  Americans,  by  this  decision,  have  not  only  obtain- 
ed possession  of  our  territory,  and  the  property  ot  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  but  they  have  also  got  our  roads  in 
the  direct  route  between  Quebec, New  Brunswick,  Ha- 
lifax and  Nova  Scotia.  Other  roads  of  equal  importance 
are  also  decided  to  be  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

“But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Canada?  Must  we  yield 
and  consign  our  lands,  and  pigs,  and  emigrants  and 
roads,  and  river  navigation  to  Jonathan?  This  must  not 
be.  We  must  nevertheless  do  justice  to  the  defendanu 
We  must  offer  compensation — assign  lands  elsewhere— 
give  a slice  out  of  the  northwest — give  Indians  for 
English— and  furs  for  freedom.  If  gen.  .lackson  should 
decline  our  terms,  we  ot  course  must  fight  him;  and 
leaving  Washmgton  in  its  wilderness  uumoleated,  we 
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must  burn  New  York  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his  sen- 
ses. This  we  can  do  easdy;  particularly  as  we  are  not 
at  war  with  anv  oilier  nation.  We  will  befool?,  if  we 
iistm  to  any  lurther  terms  of  net;ociation.  ^'Sttlleil  at 
once"  iS  ilie  word,  and  let  there  be  no  mistake! 

The  people  of  Maine  appear  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the^coinpromise  w hich  the  king  ol  the  Netiiei  lands  has 
willed — we  say  compromise,  because  he  has  njected 
the  statements  of  both  parties.  The  “Portland  t<ven- 
fng  Advertiser”  observes — 

“In  truth  the  British  have  obtained  all  they  want,  a 
military  post  in  our  rear,  with  opportunity  to  encroach 
upon  our  territory'  whenever  circumstances  require. 
The  general  government  must  be  appealed  to  for  relief 
from  the  decision  of  this  uncrowned  head,  this  wander- 
ing arbiter  ol  the  Netherlands.” 

Tlie  “Eastern  Argus”  observes — 

“Had  the  most  clear  sighted  and  ambitious  of  the 
British  statesmen  drawn  this  new  Ime,  the  interest  ol 
his  majesty  could  not  have  been  more  carefully  preserv- 
ed. They  have  cut  off  the  point  of  the  ridge  which  se- 
parated the  upper  and  lower  provinces,  aud  gained  all 
they  wanted,  a commanding  position  in  our  rear,  and  a 
convenient  route  of  communication  between  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick  They  cared  nothing  for  a few  square 
miles  of  land,  of  this  they  had  enough,  in  America,  al- 
ready. No,  England  desired  a commanding  post  in  our 
rear,  and  an  open  route  between  her  provinces.  This 
she  has  secured  by  the  supposed  decision.  To  us,  the 
territory  lost  might  be  of  some  value,  as  so  much  land, 
but  as  a military  position  it  is  absolutely  invaluable.  It 
is  here  that  England  can  erect  her  fortresses,  and  if  this 
decision  should  be  acquiesced  in— which  it  never  will 
be — a lew  years  would  see  the  British  ensign  floating 
over  a new  Quebec,  whose  outworks  would  literally 
crowd  upon  our  soil,  and  from  whose  impregnable 
walls  the  tiers  of  British  ordinance  would  insult  liie 
eyes  of  freemen.  It  must  not,  it  shall  not  be  permitted. 

‘Miserable  is  the  plea  that  ihe  national  honor  is  com- 
mitted to  abide  such  a result.  It  was  the  decision  of 
an  independent  sovereign,  confined  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion submitted,  viz; — whether  the  line  claimed  by  the 
Uninled  Slates  or  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
was  the  true  one — to  which  the  United  States  bound 
themselves  to  submit;  not  the  decision  of  a sovereign 
•nearly  robbed  of  his  dominion,  and  leaning  on  England 
for  support — not  a decision  which  should  declare  the 
pretensions  of  both  parlies  ungrounded,  and  proceed  with 
an  authority  at  once  arrogant  and  unlimited,  to  mark 
out  as  heretofore  unthought  of  boundary.  It  was  to  no 
such  decision  that  the  United  States  bound  themselves 
to  submit.” 


APBOINT.MENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

liy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Joel  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lobe  a jus- 
tice. of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  said 
district. 

Robert  M.  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  port  of  Kingston,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

Alexander  Adair,  to  be  marshal  for  Middle  Florida. 

Daniel  Le  Roy,  to  be  district  attorney  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

John  Nicholson,  to  be  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana. 

Waters  Smith,  to  be  marshal  of  East  Florida. 

Thomas  P.  Eskridge,  to  be  judge  for  the  territory  of 
Arkansas. 

Nathaniel  S.  Benton  to  be  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  vice  Samuel  Beardsley,  elected 
to  congress, 

Ruben  Harvey,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States  for 
the  p irt  of  Cork,»lrelanil,  in  the  place  of  Ruben  Harvey, 
deceased. 

(icorge  Wise  and  George  W.  P.  Custis,  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia,  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Alexandria,  in  said  district. 

Nathaniel  Luffborough,  Enoch  Reynolds,  and  Charles 
H.  W.  Wharton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  he  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  said 
district. 


Thomas  Carberry,  James  Dunlap,  and  Wra.  O’NeaU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  inspectors  of  the  peni- 
tentiary in  said  district;  and  Benjamin  Williams,  of  said 
district,  to  be  warden  of  said  penitentiary. 

John  A.  Camel  on,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  La  Vt-ra  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
place  of  Wm.  Taylor,  resigned. 

Joseph  Saul,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Tripoli,  in  the  place  of  Charles  D.  Coxe,  de- 
ceased. 

David  J.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  to  be  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Samuel 
Me  Roberts. 

Elias  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of 
George  W.  Scott,  removed. 

George  W.  Crump,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  M.  Harrison,  appointed  to  the  port  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

John  Cutbbert,  of  Pensylvania,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  the  place  of 
Fredrick  List  whose  commission  has  expired.  [Rather— 
whose  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  senate.] 

Samuel  Allison,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in  the  place  of  Cor- 
nelius Bradford,  deceased. 

Lemuel  Wells,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Catharine’s,  Brazil. 

Thomas  E.  Burfoot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, vice  Robert  Stannard,  resigned. 

Robert  Fulton,  of  New  Nork,  to  be  secretary  to  the 
commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  the  28th  of  March, 
1830. 

Lewis  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  ol 
the  United  States  at  Matanzas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

John  Holtzman,  of  Georgetown,  to  be  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  country  of  Washington,  in  the  district  of 
Columbia. 

Joshua  Lippincott,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a director  of 
the  bank  ol  the  United  States,  vice  Nicholas  Biddle,, 
elected  a director  by'  the  stockholders. 

Nicholas  Narvoni,  of  Constantinople,  to  be  drogoman 
or  interpreter  of  languages,  to  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  at  Constantinople. 

Peter  Desnoyers,  of  Detroit,  to  be  marshal  for  llie 
territory  of  Michigan. 

g[:;;5^The  preceding  list,  we  believe,  takes  in  all  the 
ap[)ointments  published,  up  to  this  date — not  heretofore 
given. 


LATE  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

From  the  JVational  Intelligencer  of  March  tl. 

The  public  are  hardly  aware  of  the  great  mirober  of 
bills,  which  had  passed  one  or  the  other  house  of  con- 
gress, which,  for  the  want  of  time  to  act  upon  iheni,  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  occupation  of  so  great  a portion  of  the 
session  in  the  trial  of  judge  Peck^  and  partly'  to  the  in- 
troduction, late  in  the  session,  ol  not  very  profitable  de- 
bate, remained  unfinished,  and  were  therefore  lost,  at 
the  adjournment.  The  number  of  bills  which  had  pass- 
ed the  house  of  representatives,  and  were  twice  read  in 
the  senate,  but  finally  left  upon  the  table  of  that  body, 
was  just  one  hundred.  The  number  of  senate  bills  thus 
lost  in  the  house  of  representatives  was  about  thirty. 

Among  the  bouse  bills  to  which  the was  given  in 
this  way,  was  the  bill  “for  the  improvement  of  certain 
harbors  and  providing  for  survey  s.”  This  bill  embrac- 
ed, among  other  things,  an  appropriation  of  40,000  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  Uie  mouth  of  Back  creek 
(the  Chesapeake  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal), and  another  of  20,000  dollars  for  deepening 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  with  other  appropriations  of 
the  same  cast  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill  passed  the  bonse  of  representatives  by  a majo- 
rity aS fifty  votes  (107  to  57)  and,  had  it  been  possible  lo 
act  upon  it,  would  probably  have  passed  the  senate  by  a 
majority  often  or  fifteen  votes.  It  is  supposed  by  many, 
however,  iha^  had  it  passed  both  houses,  the  president 
would  have  considered  himself  pledged,  Ijy  the  terms  of 
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his  last  annual  message  to  congress,  lo  put  his  veto  upon 
it  this  session,  as  he  did  upon  a corresponding  bill  at  the 
last  session. 

Among  the  bills  thus  lost  also  was  the  beneficent  bill 
providing  fot  the  support  of  the  remaining  participators 
in  the  fatigues,  privations,  and  dangers  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  By  a tied  vote,  20  to  20,  the  senate  refused, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  to  postpone  the  further  orders  of 
the  day  in  order  to  act  upon  it.  I'he  remainder  of  the 
session  was  perhaps  justly  deemed  too  short  for  the  de^ 
liberate  consideration  of  it. 

Among  the  bills  thus  lost  at  this  session  (and  at  the 
last  session,  and  probably  never  will  be  otherwise  in  our 
day)  was  the  bill  for  regulating  the  allowance  ot  mileage 
to  members  of  congress,  and  that  also  requiring  deduc- 
tions from  the  compensation  of  members  for  occasional 
abse_nces  from  the  house. 

The  bill  so  desirable  to  be  passed,  and  so  entirely  due 
to  the  rapidly  growing  commerce  of  the  city  ot  New 
York,  making  an  appropriation  ot  100,000  dollars  for 
building  a custom  house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
also  thus  lost. 

Though  this  great  number  of  bills  was  left  unfinished 
by  the  senate,  it  ought  in  justice  to  that  body,  to  be  ad- 
ded, that  the  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  most  of 
of  them  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  was  so  late 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  senate  to  pass  upon 
them. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  subjoined  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  ult. 

Resolutions  relative  to  the  union. 

Whereas  the  constitution  ot  these  United  States,  and 
some  of  their  principal  institutions,  have  been  assailed  of 
late  by  tlie  local  passions  which  interfere  with  gi-eat  na- 
tional measures,  and  a solemn  declaration  ot  the  sense  of 
the  members  of  this  house  may  tend  to  preserve  unim- 
paired that  union  which  is  the  rock  of  our  safety  and 
prosperity:  Therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  this  commonwealth,  that  the  constitution  ofthese 
United  States  having  proved  itself,  by  near  half  a cen- 
tury’s experience,  a government  beyond  all  others  capa- 
ble of  promoting  rational  liberty'  and  general  welfare,  a 
union  of  sovereign  states,  constructed  by  one  and  the  same 
sovereign  people,  it  must  be  preserved  inviolate  against 
all  attempts  to  nullify,  impair,  or  reduce  it  to  a mere  con- 
federation. 

2.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  authorises,  and  near  half 
a century’s  experience  sanctions,  acts  of  congress  to  pro- 
tect manufactures,  and  that  the  actual  prosperity  of  the 
country  attests  the  wisdom  of  such  acts. 

3.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that,  as  all 
manufactures,  arts,  and  civilization  flourish  most  where- 
ever  iron  is  cheapest  and  best,  any  diminution  of  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded  to  that  primary  and  universal  arti- 
cle, would  be  a deplorable  act. 

4.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  ot  this  house,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  authorises,  and  near  halt  a 
century’s  experience  sanctions,  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  congress  of  September,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  all  others  empowering  the 
federal  judiciary  to  maintain  the  supreme  laws. 

5.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  authorizes,  awd  near  half  a 
centuary’s  experience  sanctions,  a bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  necessary  and  proper  to  regulate  the  value  of 
money,  and  prevent  paper  currency  of  unequal  and  de- 
preciated value. 

6.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment ot  inland  improvements  by  acts  of  congress,  for 
the  construction  ot  jiost  routes  and  military  roads,  and 
roads  for  facilitating  commerce  among  the  several  states; 
and  by  appropriations  of  money  for  such  purposes. 

These  resolutions  came  up  for  consideration  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  resolution  affirming  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  union  of  the  states,  against  all  attempts  at  nullifica- 
tion was  passed,  without  debate,  yeas  87,  nays  3. 


The  second  of  the  series,  affirming  tlie  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  protecting  manufactures,  by  con- 
gressional enactments,  occasioned  some  debate.  Some 
ot  the  members  would  fain  have  avoided  a public  com- 
mittal on  this  question.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  “people’s  president”  not  seeing  the  subject  in 
the  same  light.  But,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  words  “by  a judicious  tariff”  after  the  word 
manufactures,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution, 
and  passed  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  87,  nays  2. 

The  third  resolution,  against  any  diminution  of  the 
present  duty  on  iron,  was  also  the  subject  of  some  de- 
bate, but  finally  passed,  yeas  83,  nays  5. 

Tlie  fourth  resolution,  affirming  the  constitutionality 
of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  was  opposed  by  general 
Frick  of  Northumberland,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll, the  mover.  On  tlie  question  being  taken,  the  reso- 
lution passed,  yeas  79,  nays  7. 

The  house  adjourned  before  the  question  was  taken 
on  the  fifth  resolution.  It  came  up  in  order  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  alter  a debate  of  lour  hours,  the  house 
again  adjourned  before  taking  the  question. 

[The  subject  was  afterwards  postponed  without  being 
finally  acted  upon.] 

During  the  debate  in  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  re- 
presentatives on  the  foregoing  resolutions,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
read  the  lollowing  letter  from  Mr.  Madison. 

JVlontpelicr,  Feb.  2,  1831. 

Deak.  siit:--I  have  received  your  letter  of  January 
21,  asking — 

1.  Is  there  any  state  power  to  make  banks? 

2.  Is  the  federal  power,  as  has  been  exercised,  or  as 
proposed  to  be  exercised  by  president  Jackson,  prefe- 
rable ? 

The  evil  which  produced  the  prohibitory  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  was  tfie  practice 
of  the  states  in  making  bills  of  credit,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appraised  property  “a  legal  tender.”  If  the 
notes  of  state  banks,  therefore,  whether  chartered  or 
unchartered,  be  made  a legal  tender,  they  are  prohibit- 
ed; if  not  made  a legal  tender,  they  do  not  fall  within 
the  prohibitory  clause.  The  number  of  the  “Federal- 
ist” referred  to  was  written  with  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  this,  with  probably  other  cotemporary  expo- 
sitions, and  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  states  in 
creating  and  permitting  banks  without  making  their 
notes  a legal  tender,  would  seem  to  be  a bar  to  the 
question,  if  it  were  not  inexpedient  now  to  agitate  it. 

A virtual  and  incidental  enforcement  of  the  depreci- 
ated notes  of  state  banks,  by  their  crowding  out  a sound 
medium,  though  a great  evil,  was  not  foreseen;  and  if 
it  had  been  apprehended,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
constitution  ot  the  United  States  which  had  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  encounter,  would  have  ventured  to  guard 
against  it  by  an  additional  provision.  A virtual,  and  it 
is  hoped,  an  adequate  remedy,  may  hereafter  be  found 
in  the  refusal  of  state  paper  when  debased,  in  any  of 
the  federal  transactions,  and  in  the  control  of  the  fede- 
ral bank,  this  being  itself  controlled  from  suspending 
its  specie  payments  by  the  public  authority. 

On  the  other  question  I readily'  decide  against  the 
project  recommended  by  the  president.  Reasons  more 
than  sufficient  appear  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
public,  in  the  reviews  and  other  comments  which  it  has 
called  forth.  How  far  a hint  lor  it  may  liave  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Jefferson,  1 know  not.  The  kindred  ideas  of 
the  latter  may  be  seen  in  his  memoirs,  &c.  vol.  4,  jiages 
196,  207,  526,  and  his  view  of  the  state  banks,  vol.  4, 
pages  199,  220. 

There  are  sundry  statutes  of  Virginia  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  notes  payable  lo  bearer,  whether  issued 
by  individuals  or  unchartered  banks. 

These  observations,  little  new  or  important  as  they 
may  be,  would  have  been  promptly  furnished  but  for  an 
indisposition  in  which  your  letter  found  me,  and  which 
has  not  yet  entirely  left  me.  1 hope  this  will  find  you 
in  o-ood  health,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  the  addition  of  every  other  blessing. 

JAMFS  MADISON. 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  esq.  Harrisburg,  Fa, 
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There  will  lie  no  complaiut  of  a want  of  varie- 
ty, in  the  present  sheet.  The  very  long  articles  tliat 
lately  presented  themselves,  caused  a great  accumula- 
tion of  others  that  might  be  postponed. 

Old  documents.  It  will  be  recollected  that  colonel 
Jfoxuard,  the  immediate  representative  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort,  at  the  last  session,  to  have  certain 
old  reports  concerning  a protecting  tariff  re-printed; 
that  they  miglit  be  spread  among  the  peo[)Ie,  and  shew 
tlie  opinions  entertained  on  the  subject  long  ago — before 
party  liad  entered  into  its  consideration,  or  some  mem- 
bers of  congress  were  as  expert  in  dividing  a hair  “be- 
twixt its  norllt  and  norlli  cast  side,”  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Col.  11.  incurred  tlie  expense  of  having  these 
documents  transcribed,  (tor  of  some  of  them  no  copies, 
we  believe,  remain  in  print),  and  has  j)resented  them  to 
us.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  give  them  a 
place. 

I'he  following  is  a list  of  them — 

1.  Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  sundry  manu- 
facturers, made  lOlh  Feb.  1802. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky, made  on  the  18lh  Feb.  1802. 

3.  Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  the  petitions  of  sundry  manufacturers  of 
starch,  of  paper  and  umbrellas,  in  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  made  on  the  8lh 
March,  1802. 

4.  Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  the  memorials  of  sundry  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  made  16th 
April,  1802. 

5.  Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  the  memorials  of  various  m inutacturt  rs  of  the 
United  States,  made  on  the  21st  Feb.  1803. 

6.  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  January  24,  1804. 

f.  Report  of  tlie  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, on  various  memorials  from  manufacturers,  and 
others,  of  Nevv  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
IMaryland,  made  January  25,  1804. 

Rail  roads.  The  Baltimore  and  V/ashington  rail 
road  will  be  commenced,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company,  as  soon  as  the  surveys  shall  enable  liie 
directors  to  decide  on  the  most  proper  roup:  and  loca- 
tion. It  will,  probably,  be  finished  in  two  years — as  it 
is  inlemled  to  prosecute  the  work  with  a great  deal  of 
energy  and  force.  Wlien  it  shall  be  accouijilished,  a 
trip  to  Washington,  or  from  llience  to  Baltimore,  will 
be  no  more  than  a morning  or  evening  excursion. 

Tbe  laws  i i relation  to  this  road,  passed  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Maryland  and  the  congress  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  have  been  accepted  by  the  company — though 
the  former  would  appear  to  present  undue  advantages 
to  the  state.  'Hie  company  is  to  make  the  road  at  its 
own  cost  and  riak;  and,  within  two  years  alter  it  \sjinish- 
edy  the  stale  has  the  right  of  taking  three-fifths  of  the 
' stock,  on  satisl'action  made  for  such  part  of  the  expen- 
tliture.  This  does  not  seem  (air.  But,  the  chief  part  of 
the  stock  in  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  is  held  in 
Baltimore,  which  already  pays  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  the  slate  revenues,  and  what  shall  appear  as  lost  to 
the  comi)any,  may,  in  part,  he  saved  to  the  cit\  ; still, 
however,  at  the  expense  ot  the  stockholders  of  the  road. 
A desire  to  iiiake  an  interest  on  the  investment,  was 
not  tlie  leading  one.  Because  of  the  general  increase 
ot  business,  ami  moie  rapid  circtilalion  of  money  tiiat 
will  follow  vbis  impiovement,  poor  “dcjerled  and  dc- 
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caved”  Baltimore,  as  Mr.  Randol[)h  said  of  our  city, 
Gould  well  afford  to  give,  and  is  able  to  give,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  road.  'L'he  interest  will  not  exceetl  50,000 
dollars  a year.  The  individual  or  private  profits,  on 
account  of  the  road,  will  amount  to  a much  greater  sum, 
at  once,  and  have  a large  annual  increase — especially  if 
Virginia  sliall  be  excited  to  do  a little,  as  well  as  talk  a 
great  deal,  .about  internal  improvements. 

The  act  of  congress  prevents  the  passage  of  the  road 
into  the  district  turther  than  Seventlt  street,  on  which 
stands  the  general  post  office,  with  a due  regard  to  the 
public  or  private  property  over  which  it  shall  pass,  and 
regulates  the  price  of  transportations,  &c.  It  also  au- 
ihorises  the  company  to  make  contracts  with  the  jumper 
officers  and  agents  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  properly  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  mails),  on  any  rail  road 
which  has  been,  or  sluili  be,  constructed  by  it. 

Such  is  the  confidence  now  entertained  in  England  of 
steam  power  used  on  rail  roads,  that  a project  is  enter- 
tained of  rail-waying  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  carrying 
over  it  vessels,  of  the  heaviest  burthen, yro?n  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea!  The  ease  with  which  ves- 
sels are  now  lifted  out  of  the  water,  or  restored  again 
to  tlieir  own  proper  element,  by  marine  rail  ways,  pa- 
tent slijis  and  screw  docks — and  the  potver  displayed  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  divests  the  project 
of  that  wildness,  or  rather  insanity,  that  would  have  been 
attached  to  it,  hail  it  been  suggested  only  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  is  said  that  tbe  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
pr.ze  are  not  greater  than  those  which  have  been  en- 
countered in  the  construction  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  rail  road — and  that  the  pacha  of  Egypt  has 
actually  employed  an  engineer  to  inspect  Morton’s  pa- 
tent slip,  for  the  lifting  of  vessels.  Shall  heavily  laden 
ships  cross  the  mountains  of  America,  as  well  as  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific over  the  isthmus  of  Panama? 

With  such  a rail  way  as  is  projected,  the  voyage  from 
England  to  India  may  be  made  in  about  twenty  days — 
or  less. 

On  Saturday  last,  a grand  experiment  was  made  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road — seventy  five  barrels, 
and  one  hundred  barrels,  of  flour,  had  been  transported, 
by  means  of  a single  horse,  13  miles,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour;  but  now  two  hundred  barrels,  weighing  20 
tons,  were  placed  on  eight  cars  weighing  8 tons  more, 
and  these  curs  were  mounted  by  some  twenty  or  thirty 
l>eople  weighing  2 tons  more,  in  all  thirty  tons.  One 
liorse  conveyed  this  mighty  load  to  the  relay-house,  6^ 
miles,  in  46  minutes;  another  horse  was  fixed  to  tlie 
train,  and  he  brought  it  to  the  dejiot  in  Baltimore  iu  69 
minutes,  making  I iiour  55  m.  for  the  whole  stage  of  13 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  miles  an  hour.  Neither  horse 
was  distressed,  though  not  selected  because  of  peculiar 
powers  for  the  draft,  and  each  had  performed  the  usual 
trip  outward  in  the  morning.  'I'wo  of  the  miles  (de- 
scending a little)  were  performed  in  six  minutes  each, 
but  some  one  or  two  others,  where  there  were  ascents 
to  carry  off  the  water,  (17  to  20  feet  in  a mile)  required 
12  minutes.  At  the  ordinary  rale  of  travel,  on  com- 
mon roads  witlt  heavy  wagons,  it  is  thought  that  one 
horse  is  equal  to  the  dralt  of  more  than  sixty  tons.  We 
hope  it  will  be  tested  wlml  an  ordinary  wagon-horse  is 
able  to  draw,  at  his  usual  travelling  gait.* 


*There  was  a very  strong  wind  ou  Saturday  against 
the  cars — especially  in  the ‘hleep  cuts” — and  the  force 
required  to  move  them  thought  to  be  nearly  doubled- 
At  2^-  to  3 miles  an  hour,  we  think  that  one  of  the  prime 
wagou-horses  of  Pennsylvania,  is  equal  to  tbe  traction 
of  trom  70  to  80  Ions.  ^ 

Those  who  have  travelled  through  (be  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  caimot  fail  to  have  uotieed,  the  ex- 
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Though  a large  concourse  of  people  expected  a tri- 
umphant result  of  the  experiment,  as  above  stated,  it 
was  hard  to  realize  the  fact — and  some  could  not  easil)’ 
believe  what  they  plainly  saw.  They  examined  ‘An(\felt 
and  counted  the  barrels,  and  at  last  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  “no  mistake.” 

We  expect  in  the  present  j^ear  to  transport  passen- 
gers and  goods  from  the  city  of  Frederick  to  Baltimore. 
The  celebrated  JVeniwa^-,  and  his  worthy  sons,  are 
preparing  to  construct  the  viaduct  over  the  river  Mo- 
nocosy, and  the  stone,  See.  is  nearly  prepared  for  the 
tunnel  under  the  turnpike  road.  When  tiie  way  shall 
be  opened  to  Frederick,  the  travel  on  the  road  will  be 
very  great.  That  city  w'ill  become,  at  once,  as  it  were, 
a starting  place  for  the  west. 

It  is  now  established,  we  think,  that  rail  ways  will 
supersede  canals.  They  can  be  made  for  less  money, 
and  any  where.  They  are  not  fiffected  by  floods,  or 
droughts,  or  frosts.  They  engender  no  diseases.  The  tra- 
vel on  them  will  be  about  tour  times  as  rapid,  steam 
being  used  as  the  moving  power;  and  've  see  that  the 
Majestic  engine,  on  the  Liver[)ool  and  Manchester  way, 
moved  142  tons,  32  miles,  (the  distance  between  the 
places),  in  one  day — travelling  180  miles,  at  the  cost  of 
5 dollars  for  fuel,  oil  and  superintendence  of  the  engine! — 
that  is,  50  tons  were  moved  one  mile  at  the  cost  of  one 
cent. 

Interkai-  improvement.  From  the  Kentucky  Olive 
JBranch.  We  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  extract  from  a pamphlet  put  forth  by  major 
T.  P.  Moore,  and  extensively  circulated  just  before  the 
last  presidential  election. 

“It  has  been  predicted  also,  that  in  case  the  friends  of 
general  Jackson  got  into  power,  internal  improvements 
would  be  abandoned,  anti  even  the  Cumberland  road 
given  up  to  decay  and  ruin.  They  have  now  a decided 
majority  in  both  bouses  of  congress,  and  what  has  been 
the  l estili?  Never  was  so  much  done  for  internal  im- 
provements at  any  preceding  session. 

No  less  than  $175, OUO  has  been  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue the  Ctiinbedantl  road,  in  the  direction  already  indi- 
cated lliroughtbe  slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to 
^lissouri. 

One  million  dollars  has  been  appropriated  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal 
company,  wbicli  canal  is  to  unite  the  Chesapeake  bay 
with  tlie  Ohio  river.  This  imitrovement  will  be  of  im- 
mensely more  importance  to  the  western  cotintry  than 
the  Cumbcriaiid  road  itself,  as  it  will  open  to  our  pi  o- 
duce  several  eastern  markets. 

Near  a million  ot  acres  of  public  land  has  been  given 
to  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  aid  her  in  the  completion  of  her 
canals. 

Many  other  objects  of  internal  improvement  have  also 
received  attention,  but  tliese  are  the  most  important. 

These  are  liie  practical  results  of  jilacing  a majority  ol 
the  triends  of  general  Jackson  in  congress:  the  west  has 
been  peculiarly  favored.  Our  interests  both  in  relation 
to  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements,  never  were  so 
efficiently  guarded,  even  when  Mr.  Clay  was  in  the 
zenith  ot  his  glory.  How  could  it  be  otiitrwise.?  Gen. 
Jackson  himself  is  a -western  mcm,  and  those  who  sup- 
port him,  naturally  have  afriendly  feeling  for  the  western 
country.  ” 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  22.  It  is  not  generally  known,  we 
believe,  for  it  did  not  come  to  our  knowledge  until 
within  a few  days  pa.«t,  that  the  general  assembly  ol 
Missouri,  at  its  late  session,  directly  aefiuwed  the 

POWER  AND  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
TO  CONSTRUCT  WORKS  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  now 
used  by  politicians.  This  affirmation  is  embodied  in  a me- 
morial to  congress,  praying  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  and/or  an  al)l>ropviation  for  the  re- 


treme  distress  of  the  four  horses  employed  to  draw  a 
barge,  (though  less  than  five  miles  to  each  stage),  and  at 
a rate  not  much  exceeding  5|  miles  an  hour.  What  is 
the  weight  of  one  of  these  barges,  w-ith  its  usual  load  of 
passengers.?  We  should  hardly  think  it  exceeds  sixty 
tons.  Then,  one  horse  on  a rail  road  is.  equal  to  two 
dragging  a canal  boat,  at  nearly  one-fourth  less  speed! 


moval  of  ohsiructio7is  in  the  JVlissouri  and  Mississippi 
rivei's.  The  fad  is  important,  as  showing  the  opinions 
of  a legislature,  the  majority  ot  .which  were  Jacksonians. 
The  position  assumed  is  so  iibdnly  slated,  and  was  so  de- 
liberately acted  upon,  that  not  even  the  most  ignorant  of 
those  who  voted  for  it,  could  have  mistaken  it.  Yet, 
the  memorial  in  question  was  passed  without  opposition, 
and  now  stands  upon  record,  speaking  as  intelligibly  as 
words  can  speak,  the  sentiments  of  that  legislature  and 
of  the  state  at  large.  {Republican. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  the  15th  instant. 

The  hill  to  incorporate  the  Staunton  and  Potomac  rail 
road  company  being  before  the  senate,  Mr.  Uromgoole 
offered  this  proviso; 

‘^And  provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  ibis  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorise  the  commissioners 
designated  in  the  first  section,  or  to  empower  the  said 
“Staunton  and  Potomac  rail  road  company,”  to  receive 
any  subscription  of  stock  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  should  (be  said  company  per- 
mit or  receive  any  such  subscription,  all  rights  and  pri- 
vileges herein  granted  shall  thereupon  cease  and  deter- 
mine. ” 

The  propriety  of  inserting  this  proviso  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Dromgoole  and  xMason  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
viso— and  by  Messrs.  Edginglon  and  Patterson  against 
it.  The  ayes  and  nays  were  called  for  by  Mr.  Drom- 
goole, seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  were  as  follows: 

^yes — Messrs.  Holt,  (speaker),  .Mason,  Dromgoole, 
Alexander,  Cabell,  Booker,  Campbell,  Harvie,  Arm- 
stead, Bernard,  Cocke,  Winston,  Chinn,  Gibson,  Cowan 
and  McCoinas,  of  Wythe — 16. 

Moes — Messrs.  Wyatt,  Joynes,  McCarty,  Beale,  Pat- 
terson, Cravens,  Pennybacker,  Opie,  Boyd,  Beirne, 
McWhorter,  Morgan  and  Edgington — 13. 

We  understand,  that  this  proposition  produced  much 
excitement.  Several  of  the  gentlemen,  who  took  part  in 
the  debate,  dedarefl  ibemselves  opposed  to  this  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  while  lliey  weie  of  opinion  that 
the  federal  government  bad  not  ihe  constitutional  power 
to  make  internal  improvements:  and  they  moreover  de- 
clared, that  tliey  would  incorporate  the  principle  ol  the 
proposition,  as  a general  provision,  applicable  to  all  cor- 
porate companies. 

idp’ rile  “Enquirer”  however,  is  earnestly  engaged 
in  wi)ipj)ing-np  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  action, 
concerning  internal  improvements,  to  be  made  by  the 
state,  or  its  citizens,  for  which  be  deserves  much  praise. 
And  there  has  been  as  much  talking  about  internal  i.m- 
provements  in  the  legislature  as  would  fill  many  hdio  vo- 
lumes, if  recorded.  We  shall  see  what  will  be  done.  I'lie 
great  ami  grand  system  proposed,  was  debuted -AUiS  amend- 
ed to  death,  some  time  ago.  Hogsheads  of  tobacco  will 
yet  be  rolled  to  market — and,  if  it  had  been  tfie  practice 
in  Virginia  to  make  horses  draw  the  plough  by  their  lads, 
what  a world  of  words  should  we  have  liad  belore  any 
change  couhl  be  made  in  that  respect! 

It  ap[)ears  that  a like  provision,  forbidding  a subscrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  TJnited  iSVa/es— (sulficienily  set- 
tled, for  the  present,  we  should  think,  by  tlie  vetoes  of 
the  president),  was  inserted  in  the  Petersburg  rail-way 
bill,  by  the  senate.  When  this  bill  was  returned  to  the 
house  of  delegates,  a pretty  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr. 
Campbell,  ot  Brooke,  moved  to  strike  out  the  “govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates.”  This  was  opposed,  but 
carried  60  to  56.  The  question  then  came  up  generally 
on  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  which  several,  though 
jirofessing  a high  regard  for  “state  rights,”  thought  was 
“uncalled  for  atul  unnecessary” — finally',  the  senate’s 
amendment,  or  Mr.  Dromgoole’sproriso,  was  disagreed 
to  by  a large  majority.  Alter  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  on  the  like  amendment  of  the  senate  to  the 
Staunton  rail-way  hill — and  it  was  disagreed  to,  89  to 
33 ! 

The  amendment  striking  out  the  29th  section  of  the 
bill,  anthorising  the  extension  of  the  rail  road  westerly-, 
from  Staunton  to  the  Kenawha  or  Ohio,  now  coming  U(», 
Mr.  Summers  offered  an  amendment  replacing  the 
29th  section,  with  a proviso  requiring  the  commence- 
ment of  the  road,  (westwardly  of  Staunton),  within  five 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  finish  it  -within 
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seven  thereafter,  and  a further  proviso,  savini'  to  the 
state  Lite  privilege  of  making  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
road, 

Mr.  Summers  supported  it  with  much  force,  repro- 
bating the  principle  upon  wliicli  the  senate  had  stricken 
out  the  ‘i'Jth  section — name'}'}  that  tlte  road  from  Staunton 
might  interfere  with  llie  interests  and  vested  riglits  of  llie 
James  river  eoin])any.  Tlie  justice  and  tlie  ex[)ediency 
of  this  principle  were  combatted  by  Mr.  Summers,  and 
tlie  attempt  to  control  tlie  people  of  the  west  in  their 
choice  of  markets,  indignantly  denounced. 

[Mr.  Summers’  proposition  was  defeated  on  the  next 
day.] 

ICj^We  have  a copy  of  Mr.  Sunvnei'ft'  speech  on  the 
loan  hdl,  lor  tiie  purposes  of  internal  improvement  in 
\ irginia,  delivered  in  the  house  of  delegates.  That 
gentleman  always  acts  on  bold  and  liberal  [irinniples. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  his  state;  and  had  the 
people  adopted  his  views,  regarding  internal  improve- 
ment and  domestic  industry,  years  ago,  — we  have  no 
doubt  tliat  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Virginia 
would  now  have  been  worth  200  millions  more  than  it 
is,  and  her  population  300,000  freemen  more.  What 
has  been  ailded  to  New  York,  by  her  canals? — 
'"'irgiiiia  is  quite  as  well  fitted  by  nature  to  profit  by 
a liberal  policy,  as  New  York — but  s!ie  lias  a supera- 
bundance of  alo7ie’’  politicians;  very  pious  too — 

as  much  so  as  the  council  of  Castile,  which  said,  that  “if 
Goi)  had  intended  a certain  river  to  he  navigable,  he 
would  himself  have  made  it  so!”  ‘‘They  would  not  fight 
against  Gon!” — No,  no! 

We  hope  to  present  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Sum- 
mers’ speech;  and  also  from  a very  sensible  one,  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  ^Yinchesler,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. ■ — 

Pleasant  interchange.  A boat  from  Pattonsburg, 
Botetourt  county,  recently  arrived  in  Richmond  with  a 
lull  load  of  Tennessee  CQtlon\  It  bad  been  transported  to 
Pattonsburg  in  waggons,  and  there  bartered,  we  under- 
stand, for  Virginia  iron,  See.  ^^Rickmond  Whig. 

“Circulation  or  values,”  We  copy  the  interesting 
paragraphs  annexed  from  the  Hagers-  I'own  “Torch 
Light.”  The  amount  of  is,  no  doubt,  correctly- 

slated — so  much  will  be  saved,  either  to  producers  or 
consumers,  and  a [lublic  benefit  of  90,000  dollars  must 
ensue,  because  of  llie  reduced  cost  of  transportation  of 
flour  only,  from  this  single  county,  to  its  market  on  tide- 
water! Now,  this  saving  is  equal  to  the  interest  of  txvo 
millions  of  dollars  at  4^  per  cent,  and  if  we  should  add 
all  the  other  products  of  Washington  county  that  will  be 
sent  to  market  when  the  rail  road  or  canal  shall  reach  it, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  extravagant  to  say  that — (after  the 
payment  ot  the  tolls,  which  must  be  regarded  as  satis- 
faction fur  tlie  ca[)ilal  vested  in  llie  road  or  canal), 
there  will  be  an  increased  value  of  lands  in  Washington 
couiily,  or  more  general  benefit,  (no  matter  which), 
equal  to  a capital  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  created. 

U e have  ventured  an  opinion,  that  the  New  York 
canals  had  given  an  increased  value  to  property  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  200  million  of  dollars.  With  the  facts 
developed  as  to  Washington  county,  we  are  convincLd 
that  that  estimate  was  a great  deal  too  low.  But  there 
is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a calculation  ot  the  elfects  of 
internal  improvements,  on  the  money  and  time  saved  in 
traiisjiorlalioiis.  'I'lie  cos^  ol  mads  and  canals  and 
bridges  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  results  that 
lollow  ihe  making  ot  lliein.  ft  is  in  this  light,  alone,  that 
all  stulrgmen  should  view  the  suliject.  I'liere  will  be 
ail  aniuial  saving,  equal  to  a capital  ot  ten  mill  ons  of  dol- 
lars, by  the  Bailmiore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  with  refer- 
.eiice  to  the  productions  of  Frederick  and  Washington 
counlits,  only,  when  this  great  work  shall  have  readied 
the  latter.  Who  then  may  put  a veto  on  the  progress 
of  the  road? 

From  the  llagers-'l'ovm  Torch  Li^ht 

I’liere  are  in  Washington  county,  upwards 
of  sixi} -lour  Hour  mills:  those  of  the  first  class,  niannlac- 
Innng  lU.UUU,  and  those  of  the  lowest,  say  3U0  barrels 
per  annum.  We  are  told  that  the  average  of  tlie  whole 
would  not  be  high  at  3,000  barrels.  In  this  estimate  the 
grist  work  tor  the  consumption  of  the  county  is  not  in- 


cluded, butj  the  flour  sold  by  the  barrel  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  is.  Wiih  the  latter  deduction  from  the 
above  statement,  it  is  believed  that  we  send  annually  to 
market  130,000  bbis.  being  about  one  fifth  of  all  the 
tlour  ins|)eclfcd  in  Pallimore.  4'he  purchase  of  wheat 
in  Hagers-lown  alone,  disburses  $1,000  per  day  during 
the  whole  j ear. 

Onr  farmers  are  now  paying  from  $l  to  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel, for  carriage  to  Baltimore.  'I'he  canal  or  rail  road, 
will,  it  is  believed,  produce  a saving  of  70  cents  per  bar- 
rel in  llie  price  of  Ir.msportalion  to  market,  which  will 
be  about  $90,000  upon  the  wiiole  crop,  making  that 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  county.  But  flour  is 
but  one  item — the  same  result  will  take  place  in  regard 
to  our  corn,  beef,  rye,  pork,  whiskey,  lumber,  lime, 
iron,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  The  operation  of  these  great 
works  Vt/ill,  in  a sliort  time,  be  felt  among  us;  when  the 
rich  lands  of  Washington  county,  already  teeming  with 
abundance,  will  be  greatly’  improved  in  cultivation,  and 
the  annua-l  sum  of  their  productions  increased  beyond 
all  former  example. 

'I’he  ^'■Frederick  Herald''^  observes — An  effect  of  the 
approximation  of  the  rail  road  has  been  already  realized 
in  Frederick,  in  the  rajiid  increase  of  our  population, 
and  a correspondent  rise  in  rents.  There  is,  we  are  in- 
formed, a less  number  of  iiouses  for  rent  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  than  at  any  period  for  a long  time  past;  and 
we  almost  daily-  hear  of  capitalists  who  intend  to  open 
stores,  if  the  predictions  of  our  friends  are  to  be  rea- 
lized, and  we  have  faith  in  them,  we  know  not  how  ca- 
pital could  be  more  profitalily  employed,  than  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  that  could  be  rented  for  100  to  130 
•AoWiw^  per  annum.  We  do  not  think  the  rail  road  will 
be  one  continuous  '"^Howard  street  f from  this  city  to 
the  metropolis,  but  are  satisfied  the  great  flour  market 
of  tlie  state  will  concentre  in  Frederick;  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  population  will  increase  with  great  rapi- 
dity. In  this  increase  there  is  no  person  more  deejily 
interested  than  ourselves, — and  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  iiebdomadal  will  be  converted  into  a 
diurnal,  and,  after  having  had  an  existence  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  it  will  reach  ihe  full  fruition  of  our  hopes, 
and  be  presented  to  its  numerous,  long  tried,  and  ge- 
nerous patrons,  as  the  '•^The  Daily  Herald.'’^ 

On  the  same  subject,  the  “Winchester  Virginian”  has 
the  following  remarks — 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  taken  up  the  project  of  a 
railway  to  Harper’s  ferry-,  with  a degree  of  zeal  and  en- 
ergy which,  if  seconded  as  it  should  be  by  others  equally 
interested,  cannot  fail  to  command  success.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $3U0,000 — nearly 
$40,000  have  been  already  subscribed  in  Winchester, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  here  will  not  fall  short  of  $60,000.  Our 
country  friends  may  be  expected  to  subscribe  $40,000 
more,  which  would  make  a total  of  100, 000  in  thecountyj 
and  the  people  of  Jelferson  will  doubtless  aid  us  with  a 
subscription  of  forty-  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  more. 

Frohj  estimates  made,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a very  moderate  tollage  would  nett  to 'the  stock, 
holders  at  least  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  investments. 
The  saving  in  the  expense  of  transporting  produce  to 
market  would  be  immense.  At  present,  not  a barrel  of 
flour  can  be  conveyed  from  tills  place  to  Baltimore  at 
less  than  $l  50  cents  per  barrel;  wliere.as,  if  we  bad  a 
rail  road  to  intersect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
at  Harjier’s  ferry,  at  the  outside,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion would  not  exceed  40  cents  per  barrel,  which  would 
be  a saving  of  $l  10  cents  on  every  barrel. 

ArpoiNT.MEN'rs,  &c.  John  A.  Cameron,  late  editor 
of  the  North  Carolina  Journal,  has  been  appointed  by 
Uie  president,  with  the  consent  ot  tlie  senate,  consul  at 
VTra  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  place  of  W'm.  Tay  lor,  esq.  of 
Virginia,  resigned. 

Mr.  Irxvin,  late  a member  of  congress,  (superceded 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Stewart),  and  wiio  joined  Mr.  Monell, 
of  New  York,  in  the  anti-tarifF  rf(iort  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, lias  been  appointed  IJnitel  Stales  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Fennsylvania,  by  the  president,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States.  Mr.  jMonell  has  also  been  appointed  a state 
judge  in  New  Yoik,  being  also  lell  out  of  congress. 

Commodore  IjCiois  fl'an'iuglon  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  {)f  the  navy  yard  and  station  at  Phila* 
<lell>'hia,  in  the  place  of  commodore  Jiraiiibridge,  remov- 
ed. This  proceeding  has  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment. 

American  system.  “Father,  what  is  tiiat  ’ere  Ame- 
rican system  that  they  print  so  mtich  about  in  tlie  news- 
papers! ‘Why  it’s  a — a — a — something  that  goes  on 
rails,  kind  o’  somehow.’  The  man  undoubtedly'  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a railway. 

gdP’We  suppose  tliis  is  meant  as  wit.  But  to  com- 
pare the  American  system  to  a railxvay,  is  not  so  bad. 
By  the  latter,  the  Patapsco  and  Ohio  rivers  are  about  to 
be  brought  close  together — the  shores  of  each  beconung 
places  of  deposit  for  the  production  or  commerce  oi  the 
other.  So  by  the  American  system,  the  wheat,  meats 
and  potatoes  of  the  farmers,  become  nails,  window  glass, 
cotton  goods.  The  facility  of  trans-govtalions  is  closely 
a-kin  to  the  facility  of  transformations — and  together, 
make  ttp  the  Jimerican  system. 

The  British  system.  The  queen  of  England  ex- 
pects— ^^alias  commands,  that  every  lady'  a[>pearing  in 
her  drawing  rooms  shall  be  dressed  in  Briiish  manu- 
factures. This  proceeding  has  set  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  work  to  make  splendid  articles  for  those  who  cun 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  been  obtained  Irom  foreign  countries.  Some  of 
the  new  products  are  uncommonly  magnificent.  'I'his 
fashion  will  keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  benefit  of  lier  laboring  poor. 

The  queen  appears  to  be  a “very  good  sort  of  a wo- 
man.” She  receives  frieridly  calls,  and  e.xpccts  the  la- 
dies to  bring  “their  work”  with  them — if  not,  slie  sup- 
plies (hose  whose  company  she  wishes,  without  cere- 
mony. She  lately  gave  a dashing  woman,  of  great 
beauty  and  high  fashion,  an  inlimation--that  a more  be- 
coming style  of  dress  was  expected,  it  hoping  for  ad- 
mission into  her  presence. 

SilEj  Since  our  last  jiublicaliou,  in  which  we  made 
a few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  silk,  we  have  been 
politely  furnished  with  beautiful  specimens  of  wh  te 
fetid  blue  sewing  silk,  and  very  strong,  but  i>lain,  rib- 
bands, made  at  the  Sliakers  establishment,  near  Har- 
rodsburg,  iti  Kentucky'.  Ttie  sewing  silks  are  as 
smooth  and  even  as  any  that  we  ever  examined,  and  very 
soft  and  hue. 

These  neat  and  industrious  and  h.'irmless  peojile, 
however,  cultivate  and  manufacture  silk  only  for  their 
own  use;  but  the  samples  before  us  shew  every  desira- 
ble degree  of  perfection,  and  afford  anollier  indisputa- 
ble evidence  of  the  truth  of  tlie  leading  facts  which  we 
liave  so  often  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  public. 

The  tariff.  A late  w-riier  in  the  Bichmond  En- 
quirer, said — 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  anti- tariff  portions  of  our 
community  to  be  on  the  alert — to  be  strenuous  in  tlieir 
exertions — and  to  disseminate,  far  and  wide,  the  just 
principles  of  political  economy,  which  lorm  the  basis  of 
the  liberal  system.  Jn  the  next  congress,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  battle  wiH  be  fought  betiveai  the  two  parties, 
and  the  lust  act  of  the  drama  ivill  terminate.  Whether 
advantageous  or  l uinous  to  the  agricultural  and  cora- 
merci.'vl  interest,  will,  I think,  depend  greatly  on  their 
exertions,  'fbat  ceitainly  will  be  the  roost  favorable 
occasi  ni  fora  fair  trial  of  the  sircnglb  of  parlies  which  is 
likely  ever  again  to  occur.  If  we  fad  then,  capiial  ami  la- 
bor w ill  soon  flow  into  the  channels  into  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  national  legislature  lias  thongbl  fit  lo  <!ii  ect  them, 
and  their  influence  will  be  so  great  as  lo  be  predominant 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Or,  sliould  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  tariff  undergo  a 
change  at  a more  distant  day,  it  would  cause  a revulsion 
in  trade,  which  would  inevitably  jirodnce  much  tem- 
porary distress.  JVow^  then,  is  certainly  the  accepted  time 
— the  season  when  the  greatest  exertions  should  be  made. 
1,  llierefore,  once  more,  call  upon  all  those  wlio  are 
against  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  gene- 


ral government  lor  some  lime  past,  in  relation  lo  trade 
and  weallli,  to  come  forwaril  and  give  their  support  in 
lime  lo  the  paper  which  I have  recommended.* 

, And  in  an  editorial  article,  the  Enquirer  of  the  15lh 
inst.  says — 

“It  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  oppressed 
sections  of  tlie  United  States  ca?i  submit  much  longer  to 
so  oppressive  a systc?n.  TlR-y  will  not  consent  to  be- 
come the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  ot  water  for 
oilier  more  favored  classes — or  more  favored  sections. 
The  extinguishment  ol  the  ]>ublic  debt  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching— we  tell  our  larilf  brethren  of  tlie  north  in 
the  frankest  and  most  Iriendly  siprt — it  is  impossible  to 
remain  in  this  '‘Ulurance  rhle’’^  for  many  years  longer. 
When  that  debt  is  sponged  away,  (and  we  go  for  that 
consummation  even  more  anxiously  than  they  do),  the 
question  must  be  settled — and  we  trust  in  heaven!  with 
the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  partners  to  the  compact. 
Union,  harmony,  the  most  cordial  fellowship  with  our 
brethren,  are  objects  dear,  very  dear,  to  our  hearts.  But 
we  cannot  tolerate  oppression — a subjection  to  a system 
so  absurd — so  much  at  war  with  the  very  priiici[)les  of 
our  federal  system,  the  unfettering  inslilntions  of  a young 
and  a free  people — and  the  very  spirit  ot  tlie  age  itself.” 

|[:3^  ^ he  editors  of  tlie  Enquirer,  we  suppose,  will 
“tolerate”  what  a majority  of  free  people  of  the  United- 
Stales  shall  deem  lo  he  rightful.  The  language  used  in 
the  paragraph  quoted,  brought  lo  recollectimi  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  “Biograiihy  of  the  signers  of  tlie 
declaration  of  independence.” 

J\lr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware. 

The  vivacity  of  Mr.  Rodney ’s  domestic  manners  was 
carried  into  his  private  life,  and  those  whose  memory 
is  stored  with  reminiscences  of  tiie  old  congress,  and  tlie 
revolutionary'  war,  have  many  a tale,  to  illustrate  llie 
gaiety  and  humor  of  Uiesar  Rodney.  Anoong  olliers  the 
foilowing  one  may  be  recorded,  Iroin  an  auihentie  source. 
The  delegates  Irom  the  southern  states,  but  especially 
from  Virginia,  were  remarkable,  during  the  early  jieriod 
of  the  revolution,  for  indulging  a sectional  pi  eposstssioo, 
not  indeed,  maliciously , but  often  sarcastically  . When 
itbioke  out  in  high-vMonght  eulogies  and  preferences 
to  Virginia,  over  all  the  other  members  of  the  coiilede- 
racy,  it  was  termed  dominio?Hsm.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives ot  that  ancient  and  really  noble  stale,  there 
was  no  one  wlio  more  delighted  or  oflcner  indulged  in 
this  con>plaeent  but  soiirewhat  mortifying  species  of 
grauilation,  than  Mr.  Harrison;  he  was,  however,  com- 
pletely cured  c>f  it  by  an  incident  which  occurreil,  when 
liis  slate  was  tlnealened  with  an  invasion  by  the  ermmy. 
He  hud  irequenlly  liisplay  ed  the  “abundant  and  power- 
ful resources  of  that  meritorious  member  ol  our  union;” 
and  allhough  he  had  painted  them  in  colors  brighter 
than  was  correct,  he  no  doubt  believed  them  to  be  just. 
When,  however,  the  danger  was  approaching,  the  picture 
was  found  too  glaring.  He  introduced  a den.and  lor  sup- 
plies of  arms,  munitions  of  war  of  every  species,  ti  oops 
and  assistance  of  every  kind,  and  declared  the  state  des- 
lil'dte  ill  every  point  and  circumstance.  Wlien  he  sat 
down  there  was  a momentary  silence,  all  being  sur- 
prised that  such  a develo[)ment  should  come  Irom  him. 
Ctesar  Rodney  rose  from  his  seat,  in  a sty  le  peculiar  lf> 
him.  He  was  at  tliat  time  an  aninialed  skeleton;  deco- 
rated wiili  a bandage,  from  which  was  suspended  liie 
green  silk  covering  over  one  eye,  to  hide  the  ravages  of 
his  cancer — he  was  indeed  all  spirit,  without  coiqioreal 
tegumeiiU  He  was  thin,  emaciated,  and  every  way  the 
antithesis  of  his  friend  Harrison;  who  was  portly,  inclin- 
ing to  corpulency,  and  of  a mien  commanding  though 
witliout  fiei  le.  Both  of  tlie  members  were  really  repre- 
senlalives  of  tlieir  respective  states.  Rodney,  who  was 
endowed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  with  a natural  and 
highly  amusing  vein  of  humor,  began,  with  a crocodile 
syiuiiathy,  lo  de[)lore  the  melancholy  and  prostrate  con- 
dition of  his  neighboring,  extensive,  and  heretolore“ pow- 
erful” stale  of  Virginia!  But,  said  he,  in  a voice  elevat- 
ed an  octave  higher  than  concert  pitch,  let  her  be  of 
good  cheer;  she  has  a friend  in  need:  Delaware  will  take 


*Mr.  R.iguel’s  “free  trade”  paper,  we  believe,  is  the 
one  alluded  lo.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  and 
are  making  lo  give  it  a large  circulation. 
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fwv  under  its  firotection,  and  insure  her  safelyd’  1 iarrisou 
WHS  astniiuded ; btit  joiueil,  (for  lie  relislied  a ^ood  liil, 
!‘)r  01-  H2:aii)st  liirn),  in  l!ie  laugh;  and  the  subject  lay 
over  to  aaolher  day. 

“ I’UK  suiu>r,us  vuNns.”  A great  anxiety  prevails  to 
amend  llie  constitution  ot  the  United  Slates,  so  that  tlie 
surplus  luiids  ol'  the  national  government  may  be  divid- 
ed among  the  several  states,  according  to  their  repre- 
sentation in  congress.  It  might  he  as  well  to  have  these 
InndSj  before  it  is  agreed  to  divide  them!  Hut,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  the  constitution  will  ever  be  so  al- 
tered, as  to  admit  of  such  distribution.  It  might  suit 
the  large  states  very  well,  but  the  small  ones  will  never 
agree  to  it; — and  it'  the  recjuisite  number  should,  the 
money  would  ho  much  wasted,  local  feelings  preventing 
the  most  beneticial  investments  of  it.  When  there 
skull  be  A surplus,  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  to  meet 
the  case,  without  interfering  with  a rightful,  and  indis- 
pensable, power  to  protect  the  national  industry,  and 
our  affairs  with  foreign  nations.  Let  the  whole 
dtiiy,  tor  examples,  on  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  fifty  otitcr 
things  that  we  do  not  produce  or  manufacture,  he  taken 
off — that  on  sugar,  anct  many  other  articles,  will  soon 
stop  of  themselves,  from  the  abundance  of  ibe  domes- 
IK  supply. 

.Mr..  CALKouif.  The  vice  president,  on  his  way  home, 
being  detained  a day  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  stage, 
iK-ar  Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  was  invited  to  a public 
dinner,  by  .Messrs.  Robert  Turnbull,  Addison  Powell, 
John  Wyclie  and  Diggs  Poynox,  a committee  on  behalf 
of  tile  citizens — to  whom  he  replied  as  follows: 

Genllcmen:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I am  compell- 
ed to  decline  the  invitation  to  a dinner  which  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrenceville,  have  given  me. 

Never  was  there  a perioil  of  my  public  life  at  which 
the  approbation  of  my  lellow  citizens  was  more  welcome, 
than  at  the  present;  and  I can  assure  you  there  is  no 
portion  of  them  for  whose  good  opinion  I have  a more 
protourul  regard  than  for  that  of  the  highminded  and 
jratriotic  citizens  of  this  di.stinguished  commonwealth. 

With  such  feelings,  hud  circumstances  pennilletl,  1 
would  gladly  liave  accepted  your  invitation,  but  I ti’ust 
that  you  will  find  sutficient  apology  for  declining  it  in 
my  long  absence  from  home,  and  consequent  solicitude 
to  return  to  my  family,  witli  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

For  the  Haltering  terms  in  which  you  have  made  the 
icviialiou,  permit  me,  gentlemeu,  to  offer  you  my  sin- 
cere acknowledgments. 

With  sincere  regard,  I am  your  obed’t  serv’t, 

JouN  C.  Caxhoun. 

The  “Calhoun  coukesponbence.  ” For  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  our  readers,  we  give  a number  of 
small  articles  from  the  United  Slates  “ Telegrapli,”  the 
Washington  *‘Globe,”  the  “Albany  Argus,”  “Uich- 
inond  Enijuirer,”  kc.  shewing  the  politics  of  the  day. 

'I'lie  contest  between  the  iirincipals,  we  apprehend, 
has  not  nearly  closed.  Much  curious  matter  may  yet 
be  expected — some  of  which  will,  most  probably,  “draw 
out”  other  persons. 

'i’be  “Globe”  ot  the  ‘id  inst.  contains  an  article  in  re- 
lation to  certain  remarks  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Southard,  Ibeii  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  lSi6,as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  president  .Monroe  and  general  Jack- 
son,  concerning  the  tiefence  of  New  Orleans.  It  affects 
to  give,  in  part,  the  substance  of  a correspondence  that 
took  place  between  general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Southard,  on  the  subject.  A writer  in  the  “National 
Intelligencer,”  after  quoting  from  the  “Globe,”  says  it 
“purports  to  iiave  been  written  under  the  eye  and  by 

some  one  iu  the  confidence  ol  the  president.” 

“ There  is  truth  enough  in  the  statement  to  prove  be- 
yond question,  tltat  it  is  not  exclusively  the  production  of 
fancy — still,  however,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  case 
are  so  gross,  as  to  render  it  equally  clear  that  the  writer 
<lrew  a part  ol  his  materials  li'ont  some  other  source  than 
the  corres[)Ondence  ilselt.  'To  what  extent  this  depar- 
ture from  candor  and  fairness  has  gone,  can  be  ascertain- 
ed only  by  reference  to  the  original  documents.  Grounds 
exist  lor  bel leving,  that  an  unfailblul  and  mutilated  lians- 
cript  ot  ihiw  correspondence  has  been  exhibited,  and  a 


jmblication  of  it,  as  it  ocnim  d,  is  tlie  only  means  of 
rei'tilyiiig  » very  error  and  misconception.” 

So  we  may  ex[)ecl  a publication  of  this  correspon- 
dence! We  cannot  see  any  possible  connection  which  it 
has  willi  the^  Calhoun  correspondei  C‘  ;”o  ■ any  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  general  Jackson,  ol  com- 
pelling .Mr.  Sontbaid  to  enter  the  arena  in  his  own  de- 
fence. 'The  whole  alFaic  had  nearly  passed  to  oblivion, 
being nnjiublisbed;  and  «hat  good  can  arise  from  giving 
it  to  the  people,  we  are  totally  at  a loss  to  determifie. 

Mr.  James  BAnaouii.  A great  public  tlinner  was 
given  to  Mr.  J.  Barbour,  at  Orange  Court  House,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  lOtb  inst.  'The  lollowing  is  Mr.  B’s  letter 
in  reply  to  the  invitation. 

liai  boursvUle,  Feb.  2G,  1831. 
Dear  sir:  I accept  with  much  pleasure  the  very  flat- 
tering inviiatiun  ol  my  fellow-citizens  to  dine  with  them, 
at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Coon’s  on  the  10th  of  March;  and 
of  which  )Ou,  by  oialer  of  ttie  committee,  have  notified 
me  in  a manner  so  gratif^dng.  1 must  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  this  new  instance  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
my  friends  penetrates  me  with  the  profoundest  grati- 
tude.— In  receiving  the  repeated  evidences  of  their  warm 
approbation — coming  as  it  does  from  so  many  most  high- 
ly respectable  men,  some  of  whom  were  companions  of 
my  yoiitli  and  associates  of  my  manhood — 1 am  enabled 
to  look  across  the  false  fiiv  of  the  moment  and  the  bit- 
terness of  public  rancour,  to  a more  propititious  period, 
when  devotion  to  an  individual  will  no  longer  be  the 
standard  of  tiie  claims  of  an  old  servant  on  the  con- 
fidence and  consideration  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

1 beg  you  to  make  my  acknowledgment  acecplable  to 
those  you  represent,  and  accept  for  yourself  due  assur- 
ance of  my  respect.  James  Barbour. 

IViii.  R.  Robinson. 

Mr.  jMadison  was  invited,  but  the  state  of  his  health 
prevented  bis  attendance,  else  he  would  have  joined  in 
the  “tribute”  to  he  offered  to  a gentleman  “whose  private 
worth  and  social  virtues  are  known  to  us  all” — adding 
“1  can  only  assure  those  who  have  that  pleasure  [of 
being  present]  that  my  leelings  will  be  in  sympathy 
witli  theirs  on  the  occasion  which  brings  them  together.” 
Judge  P.  P.  Barbour  handsomely  accejited  the  invi- 
tation to  attend,  and  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  the  kind- 
ness which  they  fiad  also  e.xtended  towards  himself. 

Mr.  ll  Aievt  Taylor  also  accepted  the  invitation,  in  an 
earnest  anti  feeiisg  manner. 

The  VICE  presibenct.  A large  meeting  of  the  “De- 
mocratic Republicans”  was  held  at  L iicaster  on  the  I6ih 
inst.  at  which  James  Buchanan^  esq.  was  named  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Another  like  meeting  has  been  held  at  Harrisburg,  and 
many  such  may  be  expected. 

'I'he  nomination,  however,  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  those 
who  exclusively  regard  themselves  as  “Democratic 
Republicans,”  is  among  the  political  curiosities  of  the 
limes.  The  names  of  democrat  and  federalist  have  long 
since  lost  all  application  to  parties  in  the  United  States— 
and  thousands  of  individuals,  on  either  side,  in  the  pre- 
sent divisions,  have  “lo-ed  the  mark”  in  most  resolute 
opposition  to  one  another,  but  now  sing  “Firm  united 
let  us  be,”  &c.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  illustration  of 
ibis  remark,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  as  decided  a mem- 
l)er  of  the  federal  parly  as  ever  lived  in  Fennsylvania, 
so  lung  as  that  party  existed  in  the  state. 

Judge  Hemphill,  of  Pbiiadelphia,  h.vs  also  been  nam- 
ed in  the  “Democratic  papers”  for  this  high  office.— 
He  also,  is  of  the  old  “federal  school” — but  among  the 
most  worthy  and  valued  ot  our  citizens,  let  him  be  called 
hi'-  what  name  that  he  may. 

New  Hampshire.  The  recent  election  in  this  state 
has  resulted  in  the  lull  success  of  the  Jackson  ticket, 
for  governor,  congress,  and  members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, by  about  the  same  majority  as  it  bad  last  year. 

'The  “New  Hampshire  Patriot”  says — “The  demo- 
cracy of  the  state  has  again  rallied  and  put  down  that 
|>arly  with  a strong  band.  'The  ‘■'■American  System**  of 
Henry  Clay  is  beau  and  buried  m the  stale  ot  New 
Hampshire.” 
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Bostox— Jiarc/j  11.  The  ship  Mary  and  Harriet, 
which  lately  arrived  at  this  port  from  Liverpool,  was 
loaded  in  the  space  of  70  hours,  with  670  tons  ol  mea- 
surement goods,  by  56  men.  'Fhe  cargo  is  estimateil  to 
be  worth  750,000  dollars,  the  duties  on  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  1 10,000  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  within  ten 
days  three  arrivals  from  London  and  two  from  Liverpool, 
which  will  probably  increase  the  amount  of  duties  at  the 
custom  house  to  near  400,000  dollars. 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  Boston  from  foreign  ports 
since  the  first  of  January  last,  exceeds  the  number  of 
arrivals  during  the  same  time,  last  year,  by  thirty. 

[Thus  the  tariff  is  lionou,] 

The  City  Bank,  of  JVe-w  York,  was  opened  by 
false  keys,  between  the  closing  of  the  bank  on  Saturday 
last  and  the  opening  of  it  on  Monday  morning,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars,  in  bank 
notes,  thiefl)"  of  the  city  banks — with  40,000  of  the 
bank  of  I/ansingburg,  20,000  of  the  Morris  Canal  and 
Banking  company,  and  200  Spanish  doubloons,  &c.  were 
carried  off.  The  doors  were  found  closed,  as  usual,  by 
the  first  teller.  There  was  no  evidence  of  violence  hav- 
ing been  used. 

PEXNSTLVAifiA.  1 here  was  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment in  the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state,  about 
two  weeks  ago.  While  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  speaking,  he 
was  rudely  called  several  times  to  order,  by  a Mr.  Reed, 
of  Susquehannah — and  so  often  the  speaker,  (though  it 
seems  he  was  not  altogether  friendiy  towards  Mr.  I.) 
pronounced  that  that  gentleman  was  in  order.  Mr. 
Reed,  however,  persisted  in  his  calls;  and  there  was 
much  confusion  and  uproar  in  the  general  outcry,  of 
“orc/er.'” 

The  commotion  was  considerably  increased  when 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  tliat  he  had  just  been  informed  that 
the  secretary  of  the  commonwealih  had  had  the  auda- 
city to  incite  the  member  from  Susquehannah  to  call 
him  to  order:  and  Mr.  Laussat  stood  up,  and  added, 
that  the  statement  was  made  on  his  authority.  This  at- 
tack upon  gen.  McKean  produced  a great  sensation — 
for  he  is  reported  as  llie  leader  of  the  Iriends  of  gover- 
nor Wolf.  Mr.  Reed  denied  that  the  secretary  had 
made  any  suggestion.  Mr.  Laussat  rose  to  speak,  but 
a strong  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  him — he  persist- 
ed, and  said  that  after  the  posilivegdenial  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Susquehannah,  it  “was  possible  tlv.t  he  had 
been  wrong.”  An  adjournment,  because  of  the  e.\cite- 
ment,  was  moved,  and  agreed  to. 

immediately  upon  the  adjournment,  but  before  it 
had  actually  taken  place — Mr.  Petriken,  speaking  by 
authority,  stated  to  the  house,  that  general  McKean 
had  been  remonstrating  with  Mr.  Reed  against  calling 
Mr.  Ingersoll  to  oi  tler.  Mr.  Laussat  said,  that  Mr. 
Petriken  knew  nothing  about  it,  of  liis  own  know- 
ledge, and  that  he  (Mr.  L ) bad  stated  the  situation  of 
the  matter  to  the  house.  I'he  member 
broke  up  in  great  confusion. 

The  interference  of  gen.  McKean  thus  seems  estab- 
lished, and  the  reproof  will  have  its  tfi'ect.  The  scene 
was  uprorious. 

[It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  a strong 
party  in  Pennsylvania,  thougii  under  the  general  name 
of  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  which  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  gov.  Wolf,  and  his  policy,  of  whom  Mr.  Jn- 
gersoll  is  one.  Hence  the  violence  shewn  on  the  occa- 
sion. 1 


Martlaxd  Axn  Pennsxltaxia.  From  the  Baltic 
more  Patriot.  We  learn  tliat  the  Maryland  commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Goldsbnrough,  Steielt  and  Mercer, 
returned  to  this  city  on  Saturday  evening  last  from  their 
mission  to  II  rrisburg.  As  they  have  to  make  a report 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  at 
ibeir  next  session,  we  shall  not  get  any  thing  authentic 
and  formal  from  them — but  we  understand  that  the  com- 
missioners have  stated  in  their  conversation,  that  they 
relied  chiefly  in  their  negotiation  upon  the  compact  ex- 
isting between  the  states  in  relation  to  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Susquehannah,  and  referred  to  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  state  governments,  subsequent  to 
that  time,  to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  by  both 
states. 

We  hear  that  the  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  le- 
gislature have  prepared  a report,  against  which  the  com- 
missioners intend  a formal  protest  for  reasons  therein 
stated,  and  that  the  protest  will,  in  all  probability,  ac- 
company the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  period  at  which  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Harrisburg,  being  near  the  close  of  the  session,  was  in 
some  degree  adverse  to  a full  investigation  of  the  subject, 
although  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  an  immediate  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  except  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
isting compact,  and  of  a disposition  and  determination 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  it.  Pennsylvania  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  full  views  of  Maryland  upon  this  snbject, 
and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  her  good  fame,  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  all  concerned,  that  she  will  speedily  af- 
ford the  desired  redress. 

The  Nashttlle  baxk.  Many  of  our  readers  must 
recollect  the  failure  of  this  institution,  in  consequence 
of  advances  made  by  the  cashier  to  unknown  individu- 
als, to  the  amount,  we  think,  of  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  to  be  found  only  in  n private 
book,  said  to  have  been  kept  by  the  cashitr,  that  he 
would  not  give  up — in  which  many  “distinguished  per- 
sons” were  thought  to  be  interested.  I he  subject  is 
again  stirred,  and  there  is  some  prospect  that  the  facts 
belonging  to  these  mammoth  frauds  will  jet  be  expos- 
ed. 'I'he  transaction  is  among  the  most  impudent  on 
record.  It  reminded  us,  at  the  time,  of  the  infamous 
Scotch  lord  Melville,  who  had  “abducted”  a large 
amount  of  public  money,  (in  which  transaction  the  late 
king  of  Great  Britain  was  thought  to  be  a partner) 
who  admitted  the  plundering,  but  said  his  '''■private 
honor  and  personal  convenience,”  would  not  permit  him 
to  go  into  particulars! 


“Balti^iohe  clippers.”  Tlie  brig  James  Ramsey, 
capt.  Drew,  sailed  from  Ijaltimore,  for  Gibraltar,  had  a ’ 
jiassage  out  of  17  days — she  stood  into  the  bay,  made  a 
stretch  in  the  harbor,  and  immediately  bore  away  for  | 
Mahon,  where  she  was  originally’  bound— had  a [lassage  I 
to  Mahon  of  three  days — disciiarged  her  cargo,  and  iiii- 
medialeiy  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  and  had  but  18  liours 
to  that  port — from  Marseilles  down  to  .Malaga  of  se\en  i 
days — lock  in  cargo  at  -Malaga,  and  had  day  s to  Bal-  , 


The  Chkrokee  Phoexix.  Echota,  Feb.  19. 

This  week  we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a .eheet 
— the  reasons  is,  one  of  our  printers  has  left  us;*iand  w e 
expect  another  (who  is  a white  man)  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  fora  term 
not  less  than  four  years,  or,  for  his  personal  safety,  to 
thereupon  'Jie  nation,  and  let  us  shift  for  ourselves  as  well  as 

we  can.  And,  our  friends  will  please  to  remember,  we 
can  not  invite  anotlier  white  printer  to  our'assistance, 
without  svdijecting  him  to  the  same  punishment;  and  to 
have  in  our  employ’  one  who  has  taken  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  laws  of  Georgia,  which  now’  oppress  the  Cliero- 
kees,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Thus  is  ilie  liberty 
of  liie  press  gu^arantied  by  the  constitution  of  Georgia. 

But  we  >vill  not  give  up  the  ship  w hile  it  is  afloat.  We 
have  intelligent  youths  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before 
long  to  make  up  our  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  our  patrons 
will  bear  with  us  and  have  patience — let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  in  tlie  woods,  ami,  as  it  is  said  by 
some,  in  a savage  country,  where  [irinlers  are  not  plenty, 
and  a substitute  not  easly  obtained  w hen  one  of  our  hands 
leave  us  or  become  indisposed — our  pajier  is  therefore 
easily  deranged.  Our  readers  w ill  please  not  expect 
to  receive  the  Phoenix  very  regularly  lor  a while.  We 
shall  do  the  best  we  can. 


Baxk  of  the  U^.  States.  The  new  official  paper  of 


timore  from  that  port.  'I'he  total  number  of  days  59  j llie  government,  says — “that  every  friend  of  the  presl 
and  18  hours,  going  to  those  difierent  ports  and  return-  jdent  with  whom  he  consulted,  and  every  member  of  his 
iiig  to  Baltimore.  Beat  this  who  can.  [Pat.  J cabinet,  united  jn  advising  him  against  an  avow'al  of  his 
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opposition  to  the  renewal  ot  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States.” 

FtoTTn,  &C,  Howard  street  at  Baltimore,  March  11  — 
$6  6-2^  same  quality,  at  New  York  $6  75;  at  Pliila- 
(lelphia  $6  50,  at  Steubenville,  O.  $3  25  to  $3  50;  at 
Cincinnati  $3  90  to  $4  00;  at  Louisville,  $4  00;  at  New 
Orleans  $5  ()0.  Wheal  at  Steubenville  54 — at  .Massilon, 
O.  on  the  canal,  73  to  76  cents  j>er  bushel.  The  latter 
for  the  New  York  market  — thence  to  Canada,  thence 
to  the  \Vest  Indies — free  of  duty;  being  carried  in 
British  vessels  from  Quebec. 

Present  OF  A HORSE.  A correspondent  of  the  New 
York  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  under  date  of  Washing- 
ton, l4th  March  says — “We  have  been  much  amused 
to-day  by  the  appearance  among  us  of  the  well  known 
Juba,  of  Iloanoke,  who  brought  with  him  a fine  young 
horse,  a present  to  the  secretary  of  slate  trom  John 
Randolph.  

'I’uE  VETO.  Gov.  Duval  has  given  his  veto  against 
eight  or  ten  acts  [lassed  by  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida — but  all  except  one  were  allerwards  passed  by 
the  requisite  majority  and  became  laws,  the  vetoes  not- 
withstanding. The  act  which  failed  was  to  “repeal  the 
act  to  prevent  dueling  ” 

Charge  res  affaires  to  Tuuket.  The  New  York 
Enquirer  states,  that  G.  IF.  Erving',  esq.  appointed  by 
the  president  and  senate  to  be  our  charge  des  affaires  to 
Constantinople,  has  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fice, and  that  the  president  has  provisionally  appointed 
commodore  Porter  in  his  place. 

Encorragexent  to  the  roTJNO.  The  following  for- 
cible remarks  are  taken  Irom  the  address  of  .Mr.  M.  .M. 
Jackson,  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  New-York  Mer- 
cantile Library  Associat  on. 

“Death  is  constantly  invading  the  ranks  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  opulent,  and  the 
honorable,  the  enlightened  and  the  just.  Who  are  to 
fill  their  jilaces.^  Those  who  are  just  exjianding  into 
manhood.  4'hose  who  have  not  completed  their  clerk- 
ships. Yes,  gentleman,  it  will  soon  devolve  upon  you, 
to  fulfil  the  various  trusts  committed  to  your  charge,  by 
those  who  have  gone  before  you.  It  will  soon  become 
your  duty,  as  it  has  been  that  of  those  in  whose  steps  you 
are  advancing,  to  guard  the  property — to  improve  the 
morals — to  promote  the  virtue — to  protect  the  rights  — 
and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions. 
N\Jio  are  our  most  eminent  merchants.i*  Who  are  the 
men  that  have  honored  and  elevated  the  commercial 
character.?  They  who  were  once  obscure  and  unknown 
clerks.  'J'hey  whose  advancement  has  been  effected  by 
their  own  perseverance,  by  their  own  industry,  and  by 
their  own  irrepressible  energy.  W’^ho  are  llie  men 
throughout  the  world,  the  most  brilliant  in  oratory — the 
most  profound  in  legislation — the  most  renowned  in  war — 
and  most  celebrated  in  letters.?  .Men  who  were  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  fortunes. — Men  whose  ardor  no  adverse 
influences  could  repress:  whose  resolution  no  obstacles 
could  enfeeble;  whose  industry  no  labors  could  over- 
come. If  we  look  to  our  own  happy  country  alone, 
what  noble,  what  animating,  what  illustrious  exam- 
ples! I he  Franklins,  the  Henry s,  the  Shermans,  and 
the  Fultons,  are  names  which  will  forever  brighten  his- 
tory’s page,  and  remain  until  the  end  of  recorded  lime, 
beacon  lights,  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  genius  to  useful- 
ness, to  greatness,  and  to  fame.  To  industry,  firmness, 
and  perseverance  like  theirs  does  our  country  owe  its 
liberties,  its  institutions  and  its  laws.” 

Mexico,  &c.  Iturbide  was  deposed  and  shot — Ped- 
raza  deposed  and  banished — and  now  Guerrero,  deposed, 
is  shot,  and  Bustamente,  at  present  in  the  chair  of  state, 
seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors!  'riius  was 
it  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  worthy  men  and  sound  patriots 
at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  haveall  disappeared — among 
them,  liivadavia  was  compelled  to  resign  and  left  his 
country  in  disgust — Dorrego  was  shot — Lavallc  deposed, 
and  Rosas,  the  present  military  chief,  is  an  usurper.  So 
it  has  been  in  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  Guatemala  and  Bo- 
livia: so  it  will  be,  until  the  people  shall  really  enjoy 


liberty',  by  putting  down  their  military  men  and  national 
priests. 

Guerrero  has  been  shot  for  high  treason — that  is,  a 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Bustamente,  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  deposing  him;  but  the  acts  of  the 
latter,  being  successful,  were  not  treason!  It  is  now 
thought  that  deposed  and  banished  Pedraza,  will  be  set 
up  against  Bustamente — and  so  the  chiefs  hunt  each 
other  down  like  beasts  of  prey.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  Guerrero  was  driven  from  tiie  presidency  of 
.Mexico,  by  force  of  arms. 

Onjaco,  Peb.  15. — Yesterday  gen.  Gueri’ero  was  shot 
in  the  town  of  Cuilapan,  two  leagues  distant  from  this 
city.  He  availed  himself  of  the  necessary  helps  and  pre- 
parations for  a good  death,  which  in  fact  he  experienced, 
— for  with  resignation  to  his  punishment,  he  only  con- 
cerned himself  to  go  into  eternity  as  a true  catholic, 
who,  it  he  feared  tlie  tremendous  judgment  of  a severe 
and  infallible  Judge,  confided  in  his  inexhaustible  com- 
passion, and  was  very  far  from  saying  like  Cain,  “my 
punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear.” 

pClP’GiUerrero  appears  to  have  been  invited  to  dine 
on  board  a Sardinian  brig,  lying  at  .\capulco,  the  captain 
of  which  sold  him  to  the  existing  government  for  $50,000. 
He  was  rather  murdered  than  executed.  A violent  re- 
action was  expected. 

Liberia.  The  advertisements  in  the  Monrovia  news- 
paper shew  that  much  business  is  doing  at  some  of  the 
stores — the  stocks  of  goods  being  very  large.  Among 
others  we  observe  the  lollowing— 

A^otice — .Mrs.  C.  M.  A.  M.  Lundy  intends  opening  a 
school  on  the  first  xMonday  in  January  1831,  at  her  re- 
sidence, where  siie  will  teach  young  /ur/iies  reading,  writ- 
ing, marking  and  working.  The  number  of  pupils  will 
be  limitted  to  twelve. 

She  respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  public, 
and  promises  her  best  exertions  to  give  satisfaction.  For 
terms  apply  to  Mr.  Sldph  ird.  C.  M.  A.  M.  Lundy. 

JMonroviu,  December  6lli,  1830. 

Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  porte  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Armenian  Catholic  Archbishop,  appointed  by 
the  pope — because  su[>postd  to  acknowledge  an  autho- 
rity not  derived  trom  himself.  He  proposes  that  a nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  of  another  person,  for  his  ratifica- 
tion. This  seems  going  very  far  for  the  sultan  of 
Turkey. 

A number  of  young  Turks  liave  been  sent  to  France  to 
be  educated. 

The  first  of  the  vessels  of  war  constructing  by  order 
of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  carry  100  guns,  was  about  to 
be  launched,  on  which  occasion  a grand  fete  was  to  be 
given,  to  which  all  the  European  functionaries  had  been 
invited.  Eg>  pt  is  becoming  very  powerful,  under  the 
rule  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

A NEW  case!  The  American  brig  Comet,  from  Alex- 
andria for  New  Orleans,  with  a cargo  ot  one  hundred 
and  sixty  four  slaves,  was  wrecked  on  Abaco,  on  the  2nd 
January  last — boarded  by  wrecking  vessels,  and  the  slaves 
and  other  persons  carried  safely  to  Nassau,  New  Pro- 
vidence. Another  vessel  was  provided  to  carry  the 
slaves  to  New  Orleans,  on  account  of  the  owners  of 
them;  but  permission  to  ship  them  was  refused  at  the 
custom-house,  and  they  remained  stowed  in  the  little 
vessels  that  brought  them  from  Abaco. 

A great  excitement  prevailed,  lest  they  might  be  let 
loose  on  the  colony.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  as- 
sembly, dressed  in  his  robes  waited  upon  the  governor 
with  an  address,  praying  that  they  should  not  be  detain- 
ed—a “general  panic”  prevailing  among  the  people, 
because  of  a fear  that  they  might  be  emancipated.  The 
governor  in  his  reply,  sa.d — 

“Wliat  further  measures  it  may  be  judged  advisable 
to  lake  with  respect  to  the  American  slaves  lately 
brought  into  this  port,  by  three  of  our  wrecking  vessels, 
must  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  touiuled  upon  the  evidence  which  will  be  laid 
before  them.  I am  confident  that  you  will  not  ask,  nor 
expect  of  me  to  act,  in  so  important  a matter,  otherwise 
than  with  all  the  circumspection  the  case  appears  to  me 
to  require. 
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“Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers; 
or  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
the  question  concerning  the  slaves  may  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred, the  house  may  depend  upon  my  unceasing  efforts, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.” 

The  latest  account,  (the  19th  Jan.)  says  that  the  ne- 
groes had  been  taken  out  of  the  wrecking  vessels,  and 
deposited  on  Hog-island,  to  wait  the  determination  of 
the  court.  'I'he  cargo  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Frank- 
lin and  Ainfield,  of  Alexandria. 


Chili  and  Peru,  &c.  '1  he  demand  for  these  goods  is  on 

the  increase,  though  British  goods  are  so  much  cheap- 
er  ij  the  “free  trade  folks”  are  to  be  believed  I 


STATISTICAL  ARTICLES. 

BAXK  STATISTICS. 

Table  shelving'  the  amount  of  capital  in  several  of  our 
principal  cities— the  amount  of  dividends- 


-and  the 


Brief  notices.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  left  the  seat 
of  government  a few  days  ago,  on  a visit  to  N.  Carolina. 

A public  dinner  was  to  have  been  given  to  Mr.  J]  tb- 
sier,  at  New  York,  on  Thursday  last.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  managers  was  the  name  of  James  Kent,  late 
chancellor.  A like  compliment  was  also  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Burges,  by  the  friends  of  the  “American  System,” 
in  that  city. 

Richard  Rush,  esq.  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Cliosophic  society  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  to  deli- 
ver the  next  annual  oration  before  the  two  literary  socie- 
ties of  Nassau  Hall. 

Gabriel  JMoore,  governor  of  the  state  of  Alabama  and 
United  States  senator  elect,  resigned  on  the  3d  inst.  his 
official  duties  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  B.  JMoore,  of 
Jackson  county,  president  of  the  senate,  who  will  con- 
stitutionally exercise  the  functions  of  executive  officer 
until  his  successor  is  qualified  at  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Grampus  run  aground  off  the 
Moro,  Havana,  on  the  3d  inst.  The  boats  of  the  Pea- 
cock  were  sent  down,  which  brought  up  her  cannon  and 
stores.  It  was  feared  that  the  schooner  would  be  lost. 

The  bill  containing  an  amendment  authorising  the  mar- 
riage of  blacks  with  whites,  which  passed  to  a third  read- 
ing in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  lias 
been  finally  rejected  by  that  body. 

The  President,  capt.  R.  S.  Bunker,  performed  the 
passage  from  New  York  to  Providence,  on  Tuesday  last 
week,  m fifteen  hours  and  riine  minutes.  On  the  passage 
she  consumed  Sidney  coal,  wliich,  by  way'  of  experiment, 
has  thus  far  in  the  season  been  used.  The  result  shows 
conclusively  to  the  mind  of  captain  Bunker,  that  coal 
‘iuill  supercede  entirely  t!te  use  of  -ivood  for  steamboat 
navigation. 

Mr.  Randolph,  in  a speech  delivered  some  lime  ago, 
said — “He  had  not  purchased  a dollar’s  worth  from 
northern  factories,  and  so  help  him  God  he  never  would; 
and  if  southern  gentlemen  had  one  drop  of  the  blood  of 
their  ancestors,  they  never  would.  He  would  neither 
eat,  drink,  nor  wear  any  thing  north  of  tiie  Palapsco — 
mere  were  two  remedies  for  the  south;  the  first,  a rigid 
non-consumption  of  ..American  fabrics,  and  the  second 
he  would  not  indicate,  it  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  until 
the  other  had  first  been  tried  and  failed.” 

tVheat.  The  Vv  aterloo  (N.  C. ) paper  states,  that 
upw'ards  of  400,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  pur- 
chased in  that  county'  during  the  last  six  months,  a great 
portion  of  which  has  been  purdiased  in  that  village. 

J\'‘orristorvn  rail  road.  There  was  a great  seuffle  at 
Philadelphia  and  Non  istown,  to  get  slock  in  tliis  road — 
much  more  being  wanted  by  individuals  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  work. 

Philadelphia  and  Westchester  rail  road.  At  the 
opening  of  llie  books  in  Philadelphia  for  subscription  to 
llie  W'^estebester  rail  road,  the  whole  number  of  shares 
was  subscribed  tor  in  the  coarse  of  bait  an  h.our. 

Arms,  'i'htre  are  at  present  in  manutaclure  in  Eng- 
land 500,000  stand  of  arms  Ibr  France,  600,000  for  Rus- 
sia, and  300,000  tor  Prussi::.  At  a moderate  estimate, 
one  million  and  a half  sterling. 

Locomotive  engine.  A Plutadelph  a paper  says— We 
le.arn  that  the  rotary  engine,  which  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  a tew  weeks  since,  lias  been  completed  by  ?*ir. 
Childs,  of  tills  city,  and  on  experiment,  is  found  to  an- 
swer the  liighesl  expectations  of  its  inventor.  I'lie  en- 
gine will  ascend  an  incliiitd  plane  at  any  elevation  ever 
used  in  a rail  road,  and  has  the  ad\aniage  of  being  re- 
mai kably  compact.  Our  Baltimorean  Inends  are  ime- 
lested  in  this  engine. 

JJomestics.  Nearly  six  hundred  bales  of  Amei'ican 
cottons  were  lately  sent  hom  Boston,  in  one  vessel,  tor 


Cities, 

Capital. 

Dividends* 

Discounted. 

New  Y"oik 

18,13U,O00 

1,037,700 

103,769,952 

Brooklyn 

300,000 

21,000 

2,099,968 

Albany 

1 ,576,6u0 

301,248 

9,792,801 

6,183,596 

'i'roy 

1,018,000 

61,840 

Hartford 

3,859,0U0 

159,540 

15,952,964 

New  London 

247,687 

15,452 

1,545,964 

Newport 

595,000 

19,400 

1,939,964 

Providence 

4,324,950 

276,692 

27,572,184 

Boston 

13,900,000 

703,500 

70,349,968 

Portland 

1,850,000 

36.000 

3,919,968 

Dist.  of  Columbia  3,895,350 

186,702 

18,670,184 

Richmond 

2,517,500 

151,025 

15,102.462 

Norfolk 

1 ,460,000 

85,300 

9,240,816 

Charleston 

4,975,000 

371,000 

146,600 

34,341,632 

Savannah 

2,600,000 

14,661,148 

5,999,968 

Augusta 

1,400,U00 

60,000 

Ballimore 

6,888  691 

362,118 

36,211,864 

Philadelphia 

10,792,000 

693,075 

69,307,472 

New  Orleans 

10,000,000 

542,500 

54,249,988 

New  Haven 

840,000 

27,200 

2,720,016 

Portsmouth 

775,000 

22,100 

2,310,056 

Salem 

1,450,000 

60,500 

6,049,992 

Total  of  capital  93,394,778 

5 340  492 

Total  of  amount  discount. . . . 

INSPECTIONS  OF  FEOUR  AND  3IEAE. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 
Inspections  of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  and  corn  meal,  in 
the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1830, 


including  the  preced 

ing  nine  ye: 
Wheat 

irs: 

Rye 

Corn  meal. 

Places. 

four. 

Brls. 

four. 

Brls. 

Hiids. 

Brls. 

Albany,  New  Y’ork 
New  Y"ork 

43,215 

827,370 

15,191 

10,316 

9,663 

Philadelphia 

473,876 

21,712 

7,498 

19,949 

Baltimore 

597,804 

4,436 

55S 

5,458 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Alexandria,  D.  C. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Falmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Petersburg,  S;c. 

N.  Orleans,  year 
ending  Sep.  30,3 


139,713 

187,432 

79,336 

46,406 

251,024 

72,000 

133,700 
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Total  1830 

2,851,876 

41,351 

18,372 

35,070 

1829 

2,255,132 

77.945 

17,891 

51,666 

1828 

2,245,257 

55,2.39 

19,178 

78,958 

1827 

2,061,459 

34,  iS  / 

10,869 

51,192 

1826 

2,031,558 

27,282 

18,619 

36,979 

1825 

1,882,611 

57,419 

14,781 

51,297 

1824 

1,714,410 

68,580 

17,192 

70,415 

1823 

1,557,724 

75,6-0 

14,705 

36,803 

1 822 

1,599,973 

.59' 30.3 

15,157 

32,274 

1S21 

1,707,350 

43,976 

17,449 

40,693 

Quantities  of and  aOi  exported  from  the  Unit- 


ed  Slates,  from  October  1,  1 

1821,  to  Se 

ptember  30,  1830, 

inclusive: 

Tears. 

Wheat  four. 

Rye  four. 

Corn  meal. 

Jlhcat. 

Corn. 

Barrels. 

Barr.  Is. 

barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1830 

1 225,881 

20, 

,298 

14  5,. 301 

45,289 

444,107 

1 829 

837,385 

Si, 

191 

1 73,775 

4,007 

897,656 

1828 

'860,809 

22. 

214 

174,639 

8,9i‘G 

704,902 

1 827  . 

86.3,491 

IS, 

345 

131,041 

22.182 

978,664 

1S26 

857,820 

14, 

,472 

158,625 

4.5,166 

505,381 

1825 

.SI  3,906 

29, 

545 

187,285 

17,960 

869,644 

1S24 

996,792 

31, 

,879 

1 52,7-3 

20,37 .3 

779.297 

1823 

7.36,702 

25, 

,665 

141.501 

4,272 

749,054 

1822 

827, 865 

19, 

,971 

148,288 

4,418 

509,008 

1821 

1,056,119 

23 

,525 

131,669 

25,812 

607,277 
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BAXKS  OF  MASSAC HUSETFS. 

Abstractor  the  official  returns  ot  banks  in  Massachusetts, 
shewing  llie  state  of  said  banks  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
June,  1830.  [Presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  pre- 


sent session.] 

Due  from  the  banks. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  of  G3  banks $19,^295,000  00 

Hills  in  circulation 5,124,090  00 

Net  profits  on  Ijand 544,496  62 

Halance  due  to  other  banks ..2,128,576  35 

Cash  deposited,  and  not  bearing  interest.  .3,574,957  04 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest 2,804,868  29 

Total  amount  due  from  the  banks 33,323,793  44 

Resources  of  the  banks. 

Gold,  silver,  kc.  in  banks $1,258,444  05 

Heal  estate 621,152  34 

Hdis  of  banks  in  this  slate 914.096  60 

Hdlsof  banks  elsewhere 479,759  08 

Halances  due  from  other  banks.. 2,191,087  62 

Due  to  tlie  banks,  excepting  balances. . . .27,987,234  09 
Total  resources  of  the  banks 33,366,142  61 

Remarks. 

Amount  of  last  dividend,  (6  months) 500,925  00 

Amount  of  reserved  profits 398,763  74 

Debts  secured  by  pledge  of  stock 901,823  53 

Debts  due,  and  considered  doubtful 462,045  06 


Kate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capital  of  all  the  banks, 
as  existing  when  dividend  was  made  2 52-100  pr.  cent. 
Average  of  61  banks,  making  dividends  2 46-100  “ 

Several  hanks,  whose  capital  has  been  reduced,  return 
Ute  rale  and  amount  of  dividend  on  their  former  capital. 


INSPECTIOX  OF  GRAIN,  AT  NEW  YORK — 1830. 

Wheat  900,442  bushels  at  an  average  price  of  103 
cents;  428,t»20  bushels  of  rye  at  66  cents;  1,100,079 
bushels  ot  corn,  at  52  cents;  798,134  bushels  of  oats  at 
35  cents;  and  124,665  bushels  of  barley,  at  65  cents — 
total  3,354,338  bushels,  worth  $2,146,214  62. 

NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

I’otal  amount  of  expenditures,  agreeable  to  report  of 


1821 

1 Si ‘22 

1823 

1824  

1825 

; s2fi  . , 

833,146  97 

1 827 

368,103  51 

1 ROR  , , 

1829 

1830 

Present  report 

9,798,854  20 

Oswego  canal,  from  1826  to  date  of  tiie  report 

(22d  Feb.  to  1831)  538,241  02 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal — the  same  172,594  51 

Chemung  canal — total  96,324  75 


Total  expenditures  in  making  the  canals  $10,606,514  48 
The  repairs  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  have 
cost,  from  1826  to  1830,  inclusive  ot  both,  $1,076,380  90; 
the  Oswego  canal  for  1828,  1829,  1830,  and  to  Feb.  22, 
1831 — $34,230  85;  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  1828  and 
1830 — $13,947  00.  'J’olal  cost  of  repairs  $1,124,558  84. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BANKS. 

The  auditor  general’s  report  to  the  legislature  con- 
tains the  statements  of  the  affairs  of  thirty-two  banks 
within  tliis  commonwealth. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  of  thirty-two  banks. $12,815, 581  83 

Notes  in  circulation 7, 870,61 3 90 

Due  to  other  banks 2,343,223  54 

Due  to  individual  depositors 7,244,752  95 

Contingent  fund I,17o’o68  02 

Dividemls  unpaid 274,056  91 

Due  to  the  commonwealth 186,208  27 

Hills  discounted 18,454,213  50 

Specie 3,013’S83  84 

Notes  of  other  banks 1,926,257  tK) 

Heal  estate,  bridge,  &c 1,490,936  26 

Doans  to  commonwealth..... 1,344,027  66 

Honds,  mortgages,  ground  rents,  kc 953.375  85 

Due  by  other  banks 2,697,370  03 

Drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  kc 301,215  58 

United  Stales  stocks 35,689  05 

Sundry  securities  anci  personal  accounts 76,545  56 

[1  iiere  are  a considerable  number  of  banks  in  Penn 
sylvania  whose  concerns  are  not  included  in  the  preced 
ing  aggregates.] 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMRIA  BANKS. 

The  annual  report  from  the  treasury  department  c 
the  state  of  llie  difierent  b;.nks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, w:is  lately  transmilted  to  the  house  of  representatives 
Tlte  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  whole,  w ’ 
shew  llie  amount  of  specie  and  notes  in  circulation 
each  bank: 


Specie. 

Hank  of  Washington  27,582  06 

Hank  of  the  .Metropolis  13,250  12 

Patriotic  bank  21,356  00 

Farmers’  k .Mechanics’  bank  38,471  43 
Union  bank  23.813  22 

Potomac  bank  37,630  12 

Hank  of  .\lcxandria  30,881  46 

Farmer’s  bank  of  Alexandria  21,794  71 
Mechanics’  bank  of  do.  25,260  35 


Notes  in  cii 
80,970  00 
54,410  00 
109,578  85 
188,657  00 
126,625  00 
123,039  54 
129,182  50 
71,177 
134,270  00 


$240,039  47  1,017,910  39 


[ The  shew  of  specie  is  not  large — but  these  banks 
hold  much  in  what  is  regarded  as  specie-funds.] 


DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS — AT  NEW  YORK. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United 
Stales  is  collected  at  this  port.  The  following  table,  re- 
ported official,  is  copied  from  the  ‘‘Evening  Journal.” 

In  1825  total  amount $15,752,100  41 

In  1826 11,525,864  22 

In  1827 13,217,695  89 

In  1828 13,745,147  21 

lu  1829 13,052,676  36 

In  1830 (estimated) 13,000,000  OO 

Being  an  average  annual  revenue  collected  at  the  port 
of  New  York  aloue  (from  1825  to  1829  inclusive)  of 
$13,458,696  41,  or  more  than  one  half  the  duties  collect- 
ed in  the  whole  union  in  each  of  the  respective  years. 
The  duties  on  customs  collected  in  the  whole  union 
w'ere — 

In  1825 total  amount $20,098,713  45 

In  1826 23,341,331  77 

In  1827 19,712,283  29 

In  1828 (say) 21,500,000  00 

In  1829 22,681,965  91 

In  1830 (estimated) 21,756^707  37 

BRITISH  IMPORT,  kc.  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON. 

From  the  JST.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  following  statement  of  ihe  import  of  American 
ccitons  into  Great  Britain  with  the  consumption  and 
stocks  for  ten  years,  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this 
time. 

Import  into  G>  eat  Britain  of  Jlmerican  cottony  and  co7i- 
sumption.  export  and  stocks,  at  the  close  of  each  year — 
Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London: 

IVeekly  Average 
consumf).  prices  Uplands. 
4,737 
Spb(> 

5.989  6 ]-2q8  14^/. 

6,702  7 3-4a9  I 4(/. 

8,040  8 3 4a  10  1 id, 

6,860  C 1 2a9  I Ul, 

7,650  63-4a7  1-2cI. 

9.990  5 06  3 4d, 

10,000  6 3-406  3-46/. 

10,128  5 o6  l‘2d, 

1 l,5O0Proba  5 3-4o7  l-4</. 
12,500ble.  5 o6  l-2d. 

For  the  year  1830,  the  estimates  of  course  are  as  yet 
doubtful,  as  are  those  for  1831,  and  cannot  be  strictly 
relied  on;  but  the  fact  when  ascertained,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  vary  materially  from  the  statement,  especially 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Consumption 
and  exports. 

Stocks. 

1820 

303,964 

246.318 

79.360 

18^1 

300,719 

273,329 

96,350 

1822 

323,888 

311.434 

97,854 

1823 

448,307 

348,507 

199.660 

1824 

282,500 

418,100 

64  000 

1825 

425,100 

357,100 

132,000 

1826 

395,100 

408,000 

1 19,000 

1827 

646  900 

514,500 

250,000 

1823 

442,650 

520,000 

173,000 

1829 

461,000 

526.700 

107,300 

1830 

620,000 

698,000 

129  300 

1831 

720,000 

650,000 

191,300 

^6 
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for  ll>e  last  year.  'I’he  supply  and  consumption  for  the 
present  year  in  Great  Britain,  must  depend  on  many 
contingencies.  Our  crop  ot  cotton  will  he  undoubtedly 
large,  lully  equal  to  1,1U0,000  hales;  and  it  is  fair  to  con- 
cliule  from  past  experience,  that  Eiigiand  will  receive 
the  greatest  proporiion  ot  our  excess  over  the  growth  of 
last  year.  The  consumption  (greater  the  last  tlian  any 
previous  year)  will,  in  ail  probability,  continue  to  in- 
crease, unless  intestine  commotions  should  become 
alarming;  but  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  a 
constant  good  demand  for  manulacturtnl  goods,  will  tend 
much  tow'ards  an  augmented  use  of  cotton.  But  alter 
all,  it  seems  strange  that  the  probable  price  should  be  so 
low  as  many  believe  it  will  be.  If  we  look  at  the  state- 
ment, we  find  that  at  the  close  of  1823,  the  stock  w-as 
199,660  bales;  the  consumption  6,702  per  w eek,  and  the 
average  prices  for  Upland  'I  he  probalde  slock  at 

the  end  of  this  year  will  be  about  the  same,  and  the  con- 
sumption during  the  year  nearly  double;  why  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  this  great  difference  in  price. 

BRITISH  'WEST  INDIA  TRADE. 

[The  paper  to  which  the  credit  is  ilue  for  the  following 
interesting  statement,  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is  copied 
from  another  paper,  w hich  gives  no  credit  to  the  original 
pulilication.] 

In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  McLane  and  lord 
Aberdeen,  the  import  of  corn  and  flour  in  the  British 
West  India  islands  is  staled  to  be 


Cor?i  and  grain. 

1 825. 

1 828. 

bush. 

b'ls.h. 

Total  import  into  the  British  W.  Indies 

383,8.32 

351,832 

Of  which  there  were — 

irom  the  United  Slates 

237,248 

27 

From  the  British  colonies  of  N.  Arne. 

7,012 

9,249 

55,495 

From  the  other  West  India  islands 

126,221 

From  Europe,  exce[)t  Great  Britain 
From  the  United  Kingdom  ami  the  is- 

1,584 

464 

lands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

128,239 

169,625 

Total 

383,332 

351,832 

Flour. 

1825. 

1828. 

Total  import  into  the  British  W.  Indies  207,737 

206,653 

Of  which  there  were — 

From  the  United  States, 

161,568 

490 

From  the  British  colonies  of  N.  Ame. 

4,232 

36,766 

From  the  other  West  India  islands 

21,090 

142,092 

From  Europe  except  Great  Britain 
From  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  is- 

4U0 

1,135 

lands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

15,447 

26,179 

1 

'I'otal 

202,737 

• - 1 
206,653 

563,507  lbs.  being  890,564  lbs.  less  than  the  rents  of  the 
preceding  ) ear.  The  quantity  of  lead  made  was  3,332,056 
II*?.  being  less  than  llie  [irodncl  of  tlie  preceding  v ear  by 
6,209,252  lbs.  The  failing  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
low  price  of  the  article  for  two  years  past.  Tlie  lead  ac- 
cruing to  the.  United  Slates,  in  the  siiajie  of  rents,  during 
the  past  year,  would,  ;f  sold  in  the  market,  barely  sut- 
fice  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  collection.  'I  he  supjdy  from 
tlie  mines  is  greater  than  the  country  requires,  and  un- 
less a maiktt  ior  the  excess  be  found  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  to  be  exiiected  lliat  even  this  rale  ot  pro- 
duction will  lie  susiamed.  It  ajipeai’s  from  the  treasury 
statements  that  the  w hole  quantity  of  lead,  in  all  us  va- 
rious forms,  imported  duiing  the  ten  years  commencing 
witli  1819,  has  averaged  7,835,933  lbs.  and  llial  the  quan- 
tity exported  averaged  1,338,218  lbs.  h aving  lor  domes- 
tic consum  plion  an  average  of  6,497, 7u4  lbs.  Prior  to 

1828,  the  [iroduct  of  the  public  mines  had  been  so  con- 
aidei'able  as  to  affect  the  market;  but  during  that  year 
moi  e Ilian  tw  elve  mill.ons  of  pounds  w ere  obtained.  In 

1829,  liie  public  mines  yielded  fourteen  and  an  lialf  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  the  average  for  the  last  lliree  years 
is  more  than  twelve  millions,  being  about  double  the 
quantity  consumed  prior  to  the  year  1829. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  lead  regions  be  surveyed 
and  sold,  as  their  value  is  wcdl  known.  Independently 
of  the  mineral  riches  of  these  lands,  the  climate  is  re- 
[iresented  to  be  remarkably  salubrious,  and  the  soil  to  be 
Iruitfnl  and  adaiued  to  support  a dense  [lopulation. 

Tlie  militia  ot  liie  United  States  amonnis  to  1,190,853; 
being  about  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  population. 

CAPITAI,  INCOME  AND  RETENTJE,  OF  FRANCE. 

In  the  article  ‘“P'rance”  ot  the  Dutionavie  Geogra- 
fjhique  Uuiversel,  now  publishing  in  Paris,  by  a gei. gra- 
phical society,  the  follow  ing  statement  is  given  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  French  soil,  and  ot  the  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  arable  lands  at  a valuation  of  30  francs  the  hectare, 

are  worth  ....  /.  13,690,800,000 

Tlie  woods,  vineyards,  meadows,  and 

other  lands  . . . . . 2,828  800,000 

Ponds  and  marshes  ....  31,920,ti00 

Rustic  buildings 3,01)0,000,000 

Cattle,  valued  at  the  lowest  price  . 16,703,941,676 

Poultry,  51,60t>,000  head  at  1 franc  . 51,600,000 

Swine,  3,90ti,000  head  at  40  francs  . 156,000,000 

Asses,  2,400,000  at  25  francs  . . 60,000,000 

P'armiiig  utensils  ....  3,000,000,000 


[Tn  1825,  the  British  ports  were  open— in  1828,  shut; 
but  it  will  be  remaiked  that  the  amount  of  flour  and 
grain  received  in  each  year  was  very  nearly  the  same, 
and  had  nearly  the  same  origin— the  United  States.  The 
chief  part — or  nearly  the  w hole,  or  citlier,  w lietber  flour 
or  orain,it  received  from  the  British  colonies,  the  ‘‘other 
West  India  islands,”  or  the  United  Kingdom,  being  Ame- 
rican. I'he  chief  difference  is  in  this — that,  when  the 
British  West  India  ports  are  shut,  the  flour,  &cc.  is  car- 
ried in  our  own  vessels;  and,  when  they  are  open,  about 
one-half  of  the  frtight  is  carried  in  Brilisti  vessels. 
Such  is  the  spirit  and  effect  ot  the  late  arrangement,  about 
which  there  was  so  many  flourishes  of  trumpets!  'I'he 
discriminating  duty,  in  favor  of  the  British  colonies,  will 
cause  a large  part  of  the  flour  exported  from  the  Uiiiteii 
Slates, Jamaica,  8ic.  to  pass  throiigii  the  British  colo- 
nial ports  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.] 

REPORT  FROM  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

It  appears  from  lire  report  of  the  United  Slates  ord- 
nance department,  26,124  muskets  have  been  made  at 
the  several  United  Stales  armories  and  arsenals,  during 
the  past  year.  Also  90  gun-carriages. 

We  find  from  the  same  repoit  that  the  rents  which  ac- 
crued from  the  pyblic  lead  mines  the  last  year,  were 


y.39,522,061,676 

To  this  may  be  added  the  annual  receipts, 

From  Manufactures  . . . y.  1,820, 102, 000 

Agriculture  ....  4,678,708,000 

Colonies  . . . .^  40,380,000 

Foreign  countries  . . ' , 346,020,000 

In  warehouse 52,000,000 


/.6,937,210,000 

'I’he  produce  of  the  taxes  of  every  class  is  924,410,000 
This  is  double  the  revenue  of  France  in  1789;  “and 
lienee,”  says  a journal  of  that  country,  “an  opinion  may 
be  formed  if  she  have  been  a great  loser  by  the  change 
in  her  laws  and  institutions.”  [But  may  not  the  peojile 
be  doubly  able  to  pay  it.'*  We  iiave  seen  flour  at  15  dol- 
lars, and  at  less  than  5 dollars  a barrel,  in  llie  sea  ports  of 
the  United  Slates.  'I'lie  high  price  shewed  a stale  of 
prosperity  — the  very  low'  one  a season  of  adversity.  The 
value  of  money  is  altogether  conditional.] 


NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  statement  ol  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  of  France, will  at  this  moment,  be  found  not  with- 
out interest. 

Capital. 

In  5 per  cent,  stock  of  f.3, 304, 930, 000 

In  4^  per  cent  22,877,776 

In  4 per  cent  100,000,000 

In  3 per  cent  1,423,493,338 


f.  4, 85 1,30 1,1 09 
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This  is  exclusive  of  the  unfunded  debt,  of  which  lljere 
is  no  o file  id  account,  but  it  is  sunposed  to  amount  to 
400,0(}0,01)U  tVs.  Nor  does  it  include  a sum  of  80,000,000 
francs  in  3 per  cent,  sloek,  the  remnant  of  indemnity 
granted  to  the  emigrants,  wliicli,  not  having  been  appro- 
priated, lias  been  lately  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  1’iik.en  altogether  it  therefore  appears  that  the 
debt  of  France,  boili  funded  and  unfunded,  amounts  to 
about  $1,025,250,213.  [./V.  Y.  Knq. 

BIIITISH  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

Motions  on  this  subject  in  llie  house  of  commons,  dur- 


ing  tf. 

iC  last  fifiy  y ears: — 

1782 

bv  .Mr.  Pitt  negatived  by 

20 

17S2 

Mr.  Sawbridge 

do. 

88 

17S3 

Mr.  Pitt 

do. 

144 

1785 

Mr.  Pitt 

do. 

24 

1790 

Mr.  Flood 

withdrawn 

1793 

Mr.  Grey,  now  premier, 

negatived  by 

241 

1797 

Mr.  Grey  « 

do. 

165 

ISUO 

Mr.  Grey  “ “ 

do. 

145 

1 809 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 

do. 

59 

1810 

Hon.  T.  Brand 

do. 

119 

1812 

Hon.  'r.  Brand 

do. 

127 

1812 

Marquis  of  Tavistock 

- 

1817 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 

do. 

188 

1818 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 

do. 

106 

1819 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 

do. 

95 

1821 

Mr.  Lambton,  now  lord  Durham,  do. 

12 

1821 

Lord  John  Russell 

do. 

3 1 

1822 

Lord  John  Russell 

do. 

105 

1823 

Lord  John  Russell 

do. 

98 

1824 

Lord  John  Russell 

do. 

111 

1825 

Hon.  Mr.  Ambercrorabie 

do. 

24 

1826 

Lord  John  Russell 

do. 

124 

1829 

Marquis  of  Blandford 

do. 

74 

1830 

Marquis  of  Blanford 

do. 

113 

1830 

Mr.  O’Connell 

do. 

386 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  the  chief  clerk’s  explanations  of  cer- 
tain erasures,  or  alterations,  that  have  been  made  at  the 
general  post  office — 

O.  B.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn  made  the  following 
statement  in  writing: 

When  directed  by  the  postmaster  general  to  cause  the 
statement  of  the  allowances  (marked  A. ) to  be  made,  1 
first  instructed  Mr.  Jofm  Taylor  to  commence  the  work, 
and  afterwards,  by  consent  of  the  postmaster  general, 
employed  -Mr.  Dundas  to  assist  him.  The  directions 
which  I gave,  were  to  call  upon  Mr.  Suter,  the  pay 
clerk,  for  his  pay  list,  which  would  exibit  the  payments 
actually  made,  and  on  what  contracts  they  were  made; 
from  which,  reference  could  be  had  to  each  particular  con- 
tract. Mr.  Taylor  soon  after  informed  me,  that  in 
many  cases,  the  additional  allowances  were  not  entered 
on  the  contracts;  and  when  they  were  so  entered,  in  most 
instances,  the  date  of  entry  was  omitted,  and  he  need- 
ed instruction  as  to  the  proper  date.  1 then  directed 
him  to  take  the  date  of  entry  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
tractor as  the  only  criterion  that  could  be  given.  Some- 
time after  this,  he  asked  fartlier  instruction  as  to  the 
proper  person  who  should  be  regarded  as  having  made 
the  allowance  at  the  different  periods.  I directed  him 
to  enter  all  allowances  made  from  the  1st  of  July',  1823, 
to  the  Gth  March,  1829,  inclusive,  to  the  name  of  John 
McLean,  who  was  postmaster  general  during  that  pe- 
riod, to  enter  all  allowances  made  from  the  7th  of  March, 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  to  Abraham  Bradley,  who  was 
by  law  acting  postmaster  general  during  that  period;  and 
from  the  6lh  of  A[iril,  1829,  the  day  when  William  T. 
Barry  took  charge  of  t!ie  department,  to  enter  all  al- 
lowances to  his  name. — In  the  case  No.  191 , of  Mr.  Har- 
rell, the  service  appears  to  have  been  ordered  by  Mr. 
McLean,  and  tlie  allowance  made  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1829,  by  .Mr.  Barry.  'I'he  entry  on  the  transcript  to  the 
name  of  .Mr.  Bradley,  is  an  error,  which  1 was  not  ap- 
priseil  of,  never  having  seen  it  till  this  morning,  as  I was 
confined  by  sickness  when  the  report  was  made;  but  the 
error  must  h.ive  arisen  from  the  lollowing  circumstance. 

I'he  entry  of  the  allowance  was  made  on  Mr.  Suter’s 
pay  list,  wiili  no  other  date  of  entry  than  a reference  to 
a letter  of  April  13,  1829,  to  Mr.  Harrell.  The  entry 


from  the  pay  list  into  the  books  of  accounts,  for  so  much 
of  the  additional  allowance  as  accrued  lor  services  ren- 
dered firior  to  (he  1st  of  April,  1829,  was  made  under 
date  of  April  I,  1829,  instead  of  the  date  when  tiie  allow- 
ance was  actually  made,  13lh  April,  18-9. 

It  was  not  known  to  me,  and  of  course  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  persons  emiiloyed  in  making 
the  statement,  that  the  date  of  an  entry  to  the  credit  of  a 
contractor  for  additional  allowance,  was  ever  made  an- 
tecedent to  that  allowance.  From  examination,  how- 
ever, such  ajijiears  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  (lepartment  in  similar  cases,  and  a custom  wliich,  if 
incorrect,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  appears  not  yet  to  have 
lieen  changed.  O.  B.  BROWN,  chief  clerk. 

General  post  office,  2SthJF'eb.  1831. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  JVational  Journal. 

The  Cherokee  nation  vs.  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  argument  in  this  case,  commenced  on  Saturday  the 
12lh  inst.  by  .Mr.  Sergeant,  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  was  followed  up  this  day  by  Mr.  Wirt. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  the  commencement  of  his  argument, 
stated  the  nature  of  the  present  motion,  which  he  said 
was  addressed  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  tiie  supreme 
court  in  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians, 
praying  for  process  of  subpoena  against  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  for  an  injunction  against  that  state,  her  of- 
ficers, and  agents,  to  restrain  them  from  exercising  the 
laws  of  Georgia  within  the  Cherokee  territory',  on  the 
ground  that  the  specific  laws  which  go  to  introduce  the 
civil  and  criminal  code  of  Georgia  into  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, are  null  and  void,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

He  next  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  court  possessed 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject — that  this  jurisdiction  depended 
solely  on  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  congress — that  congress  could  confer 
no  new  jurisdiction  on  the  supreme  court,  nor  could  it 
take  any  from  it  which  it  possessed.  I’he  constitution 
had  established  the  supreme  court,  and  had  defined  its 
jurisdiction,  and  in  what  cases  that  jurisdiction  was  origi- 
nal am!  exclusive.  He  then  cited  the  3d  article  of  the 
constitution,  by  the  1st  section  of  which  the  whole  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  is  deposited  in  one  su- 
preme court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  shall 
from  time  to  time  establish;  and  the  2d  section  which 
describes  the  judicial  power  of  the  court — as  relates  to 
the  subject  matter  of  controversy  over  which  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  to  extend,  and  the  character  of  the  suits  that  may 
come  befoi-e  it.  And  from  that  part  of  the  same  which 
declares,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution — the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  ami  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority;  he  contended  that 
the  present  was  a case  which  plainly  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  couit. 

Mr.  Wirt  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  Cherokee 
nation  was  a foreign  state,  neither  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  Georgia,  to  any  state  in  the  union,  or  to 
any  other  power.  That  from  time  immemorial  the 
Cherokees  had  been  a sovereign  and  independent  peo- 
ple— that  they  had  been  acknowledged  as  such  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlers  under  the  charter  of  George  11,  in 
1732,  to  the  pri  sent  day,  by  (he  various  treaties  that  liad 
been  made  with  them  at  different  periods;  and  that  as 
such  the  stale  of  Georgia  could  liave  no  jurisdiction 
within  their  territory.  'I'liat  although  within  what  was 
called  the  limits  of  Georgia,  they  were  a foreign  state, 
and  in  proof  of  this,  he  instanced  the  towns  and  provin- 
ces at  one  period  possessed  by'  England  in  tlie  heart  of 
France.  But  that  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  they 
were  not  only  a foreign  nation,  but  an  independent  one — 
the  sole  and  exclusive  masters  of  all  the  soil  within  their 
territory,  which  they  had  not  ceded  by'  their  own  free 
Will,  and  could  be  governed,  of  right,  by  no  other  laws 
but  such  as  they  themselves  thought  proper  to  ordain. 
Mr.  Wirt  in  the  course  of  his  argument  quoted  the  se- 
veral treaties — cited  various  cases  and  decisions  in  point, 
and  after  addressing  the  court  on  the  subject  from  eleven 
o’clock  till  half  past  two,  concluded  his  higldy  forcible 
and  eloquent  appeal,  in  a peroration  of  deep  feeling  and 
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patlios,  and  m wliicli  Uie  svmpatliies  of  liis  audiloiy  were  i 
coiiiplelely  enlisted,  by  expressing  Ids  confidence  tlial  I 
llie  court  would  grant  the  injunction  required,  as  llie  last 
slay  and  hope  of  an  unfortunate  and  much  injured  people.  i 
The  court  was  considerably  crowded  Ihroughoul  the 
day;  some  of  the  Cherokee  deleg.at.on  were  present — 1 
one  of  whom,  of  very  intelligent  and  respectable  appear-  | 
ance,  shed  tears  copiously  during  Mr.  Wirt’s  address.  i 
No  one,  when  we  leit,  had  aiipeared  on  the  part  ol 
Georgia. 

[Mr.  Sergeant  was  very  able,  and  listened  to  with  de-  i 
light.  Of  Mr.  Wirt’s  speech,  as  continued  on  Monday, 
a correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce, 
thus  speaks — 

“ riie  peroration  was  sublime,  indeed.  I scarcely  ever 
heard  addressed  to  that  august  tribunal  a more  pathetic 
appeal.  1 looked  upon  the  judges,  who  were  all  solemn, 
and  evidently  deeply  affected  by  the  contrast  the  orator 
drew  between  the  condition  ol  that  gallant  tribe, w hen  they 
roamed  tlirough  their  native  hills  and  vales,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  undisputed  lords  of  their  wild  domains,  with 
that  which  has  brought  them  humble  suppliants  to  the  go- 
vernment ol  the  United  States,  for  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  neighbors.  I then  turned  my 
eyes  upon  'I'aylorj  Coody^  and  Ridge,  who  have  been 
liere  to  prosecute  their  suit,  ever  since  the  meeting  of 
the  court,  i could  not  stand  the  eftect  ol  the  very  first 
glimpse  ot  their  confiding,  y et  anxious  countenances,  and 
sought  relief  from  the  pressure  of  my  sympathy  in  a flood 
of  tears.”] 

'I'he  “National  Intell  gencer”  w ith  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  says,  “.Mr.  li’irl  delitered  in  that  case,  on 
Monday  last,  one  of  the  most  splendid  discourses  ever 
pTonounced  in  that  court,  and  as  powerful  in  argument 
as  it  was  beautiful  in  diction. 

The  result  is  thus  slated  in  the  same  paper  ot  the  19th — 
'I'lie  siiprejne  court  of  the  United  Slates  terminated 
its  annual  session  yesterday. 

Among  the  decisions  pronounced  previous  to  the  ad- 
journment, was  one  upon  the  application^  on  the  part 
ol  the  Clierokee  nation,  lor  an  injunction  to  stay  certain 
proceedings  of  the  stale  of  Georgia.  The  decision  ot 
the  court  was  :ui  unequivocal  denial  of  the  injunction. 

'I'he  Opinion  of  the  couit  was  read  by  chief  justice 
jMiirshull,  and  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  to  be  from 
his  luminous  mind  and  pen.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  it  for  publication,  anxiously  as  we  desired  to  do 
so.  We  lieard  it  read,  however,  and  shall  venture  so 
lar  to  report  the  grounds  of  it,  as  to  stale,  that  the  court 
disclaims  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Cherokee  nation  is  not  foreign  nation,  m the  sense  of 
the  constitution.  '1  hese  Indian  nations,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a majority  of  the  court,  are  not  sovereigns,  indepen- 
dent ot  the  suvereigiity  ot  the  Uuiied  States,  but  domes- 
tic depciuieiit  nations,  in  a stale  cif  “pupilage”  to  the 
United  Slates,  or  in  a relation  corresponding  to  lliat 
vvhieli  waiiis  ha\e  to  their  guardians.  The  supreme 
court,  ilierefure,  cannot  lake  cognizance  of  cases  to 
which  it  is  sought  to  make  tlieni  parties  as  nations. 
W.lh  respect  to  llie  rights  ot  the  Cherokees,  however, 
ns  individuals,  to  the  lauds  guarantied  to  tliem,  it  was 
pretty  distinctly  intinialed  in  the  0[iinion  of  the  court, 
that  there  is  a mode  b}  which  lliey  may  be  brought  be- 
lore  the  su[)reme  court  for  adjudication. 

The  oiimion  went  on  to  say,  that,  if  the  ohjection  to 
enteiTaimiig  juri.sdiclion  in  this  case  were  not  fatal  to 
the  a[iphcalioii,  lliere  were  other  grounds  on  which  an 
application  lor  the  iiilerk fence  ot  this  court  in  the  case 
wouhl  encounter  grave  objections.  If  jurisdiciiun  was 
exercised  in  the  case,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the 
Clieroktis  ai*e  a foreign  nation;  and  the  relations  be- 
tween loreign  jiowcrs  and  the  stales  are  placed  in  the 
charge  of  a dilferei.t  branch  ot  the  government.  For 
this  court  to  underlake  to  arbitrate  such  questions, 
would  be  to  assume  a political  power  not  intended  to 
be  vested  in  ill  If  it  were  true,  as  argued,  that  the; 
Cherokee  nation  is  ojipressed  by  llie  slate  ot  Georgia 
N.C.  btc.  It  belonged  not  to  ,lliis  court  [the  oiiimou 
concluded),  but  to  other  tribunals,  to  assert  their  rights 
and  to  redress  their  wrongs. 

Mr.  Justice  liuldivin  delivered  a very  long  separate 
opinitin,  agreeing  entirely  in  the  conclusion  to  w hich  the 


majority  of  llie  court  had  arrived,  but  not  concurring  in 
the  views  taken  in  llie  opinion  which  had  been  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  also  delivered  a separate  opinion 
on  the  question. 

Our  0W71  opinion  on  Ihe  subject  is  of  liltle  consequence; 
but  the  reasoning  of  the  court  upon  the  constiuilional 
provisions  bearing  upon  the  case,  appeared  to  us  to  be 
conclusive. 

And  on  the  20ih,  h.nd  the  following  paragraph — 

I'he  Clierokee  nation,  vs.  the  state  oj  Georgia.  We 
are  inibrmed  that  Mr.  Peters,  the  re])orttr  of  the  decisions 
of  ihe  supreme  court,  intends  to  publish  this  case  im- 
mediately, in  a separate  volume  from  the  reports  of  the 
term,  as  w ell  as  to  include  the  case  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  reports. 

He  has  made  arrangements  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
arguraenls,  in  the  language  of  the  counsel,  will  be  given 
to  the  public;  that  of  Mr.  Ifirt  having  been  taken 
down  by  a s'.enographer  engaged  for  the  purpose.  'Fhe 
proposed  publication  will  also  comprehend  other  in- 
teresting niatler  connected  with  the  case. 

Tlie  public  will  look  with  deep  interest  for  this  pub- 
lication, ol  a case  whicii  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
and  excited  so  much  sensibility. 

Another  great  case  was  discussed  shortly  before  tlie 
rising  of  the  supreme  court — the  Charlestown  bridge,  vs. 
the  Warren  bridge  at  Boston.  Messrs.  Dutton,  (of  Bos- 
ton), and  3Ir.  Webster,  on  the  one  part,  against  Mr, 
Jones  (of  ’Washington)  and  Mr.  Wirt,  on  the  other.  It 
was  a war  ot  giants.  It  was  Mr.  Dutton’s  first  essay  in 
this  court,  and  is  spoken  of  in  terms  ofhigh  commenda- 
tion— as  impressive,  logical,  and  classical.  Mr.  Jones 
is  well  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates. Of  Messrs.  Webster  and  W'irt  it  is  needless  to 
say  a word,  except  that  they  displayed  tlie  utmost  of 
their  raighiy  powers.  W’^e  have  not  yet  heard  the  deci- 
sion of  toe  court. 

'I'he  public  mind  is  much  agitated  because  of  a report, 
that  chief  jiiitice  JMarshall,  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  increasing  infirmities,  is  about  to  resign.  At 
the  present  period  such  proceeding  would  be  regarded  as 
a national  calamity.  Who  may  take  his  place  in  the  pub- 
lic confidence?  who  grasp  that  moral  poiver  which  he 
holds  in  his  hands — by  the  steadiness,  firmness  and  abi- 
lity displajed  in  his  long  and  useful  life?  It  makes 
one  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  such  men  as  John  JVlar^ 
shall  must  grow  old,  become  infirm  and  die! 

jCI[/^We  are  glad  to  believe  that  judge  Marshall, 
yielding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  people,  has  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  retirement  lor  the  present. 


STATE  RIGHTS  AND  SO  FORTH! 

Not  long  since,  Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a 
speech  in  the  house,  ot  w hich  the  following  sentences 
are  a part : 

South  Carolina  will  do  every  thing;  nay,  she  has  done 
every  thing  that  the  federal  compact,  honor  and  pa- 
triotism require  ot  her;  and  after  this,  if  the  worst  must 
come,  wiiy,  in  God’s  name,  let  it  come!  If  those  who 
ought  to  cherish  her  as  an  old  revolutionary  sister  and 
confederate,  regardless  of  their  common  sufferings  and 
duiigers,  iheir  joint  achievements,  and  llu  ir  blended 
glory,  still  persevere  in  ungenerous  and  unhallowed  at- 
tennils  to  beggar  and  enslave  her,  she  will  defy  you,  sir. 

Wliai!  will  she  again  remonstrate?  Yes  sir,  she  will 
remonstrate,  in  terms  as  vivid  as  the  lightning’s  flash, 
and  in  a voice  as  loud  as  heaven’s  thunder. 

.//s  loud  as  lieaven’s  thunder” — God  bless  us!] 

'Fhe  Georgia  Journal  lias  the  subjoined  remarks  in  re- 
lation lo  the  application  recently  made  lo  judge  Evans, 
to  restrain  the  tax  collector  trom  collecting  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  stale  upon  the  dividends  arising  from  U.  S. 
bank  stock  owned  by  citizens  of  this  stale: — 

''■.inother  collision. — Soutli  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  government,  are  in  a lair  way  lo  get  at  loggerheads 
on  another  subject  besid-.s  the  tarilf.  We  will  wait’ 
W ith  anxiety  to  see  the  upshot  ot  the  business.  South 
C.irolina  will  now  have  a fair  oppoiTunily  of  showing 
whether  she  can  act  with  the  prom[Uness  and  decision 
which  Georgia  displayed  in  the  Tassels  case.  11  South 
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Carolina  would  talk  less — but  we  lorbear  to  reproach 
her.” 

Ami  the  Columbki  Times  speaks  of  it  in  the  toilow- 
ing  modest  strain:  — 

“it  is  known  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
an  act  was  passed  taxing  the  dividends  of  the  U S.  Bank. 
An  application  was  lately  made  to  judge  Evans,  in 
Cliarleston,  to  restrain  the  tax  gatherer  from  collecting 
the  said  tax,  on  the  ground  of  its  uneonst ilntional ity.  It 
was  immediately  dismissed.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  court  ot  appeals  now  sitting  in  that  city,  and  the  deci- 
sion ol  the  judge  below  proin[)lly  confirmed.  We  sup- 
jiose  it  will  go  now  into  the  su[)renie  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  who  will  undertake,  doubtless,  to  nor  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  lliat  the  court  of  appeals  will  refuse 
to  certify  its  proceedings  to  the  U.  S.  court.  Let  us  see 
if  we  alone  of  all  ihe  siates,  are  to  be  eternally  defied 
and  trampled  on,  because  we  liapiien  to  iiave  an  uncom- 
monly large  minority  of  federaiis'.s,  who  will  sustain  all 
measures  ol  the  general  goverumeul  tending  to  put  down 
those  of  the  repulilicaus.  This  is  liie  case  of  Geor- 
gia over  ag:iin.  Are  we  loo  proud,  or  too  jiocr  spirited, 
to  follow  her  example!’  Tue  !2.5th  section  of  the  judi- 
ciary act  is  uncoustitulional,  and  should  not  be  obeyed. 

South  Carolina  has  an  uidimited  right  to  tax  all  pro- 
perty of  every  species  within  her  sovereign  limits,  and 
must  be  suslained  in  it  against  any  privileged  body  of 
aristocrats,  jmblic  or  private.  ” 


From  the  Lynchburg  JrJJcrsonian  Ttelmblican. 

The  advocates  of  American  monarchy,  under  the  g mt- 
ler  term  consol uLtion,  have  labored  hard  to  prove 
that  the  stale  rights  party,  and  iis  doctrines,  are  alone 
datigeroiis  to  our  existence  as  a repuiihc.  Their  argu- 
ments are  cunning  insinuations,  atid  false  imputations  of 
motive.  'I'hey  will  not  condescend  to  reason;  but  de- 
claim ill  filthy  words,  and  'deal  about  the  slang  lOUJig  of 
llieir  party,  for  the  pur[iose,  not  of  eriliglitening,  but  of 
misleading  the  nuderstandiug. 

Our  country  is  called  “the  United  States’’  that  is,  a 
union  ol  the  stales,  not  a union  of  all  the  f)coiiie  of  the 
slates,  as  one  great  ami  uiulistinguisheil  mass,  bnt  a 
union  of  the  several  states,  each  considered  as  indivi- 
<lual  bodies  polil’C.  How  ihen  is  this  union  of  the  states 
to  be  destroyed  It  may  he  destroyed  by  disinember- 
incnt — lliat  is  by  cutting  them  loose  from  each  other, 
and  leaving  them  as  they  originally  were,  separate  and 
tlisiiiicl,  and  imlepemlcnt  sovereignties.  But  is  this  the 
only  way  in  which  this  union  of  the  slates  may  be  de- 
stroyei!.'’  Cerla  iily  not.  Jt  may  be  destroyed,  by  merg- 
ing all  these  states  into  one  great  state — lhai  is,  by  con- 
solidation. These  are  the  two  exlreTnrves  of  our  sys- 
tem— and  whicli  is  the  more  dangerous.  In  order 
to  produce  dismemberment,  there  must  be  an  open, 
public,  and  unconcealed  action.  In  order  to  produce 
consolidation,  (here  not  only  must  be,  hut  is  actually  now 
going  on,  a secret  underhanded,  and  silent  action,  which 
IS  concealed  from  the  people.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  daiigerous,  a secret  enemy  who  stabs  in  the  dark, 
or  an  open  enemy  wlio  strikes  at  mid-day.?  Let  the  man 
of  sense  answer. 

Ihe  truth  is,  tlie  doctrine  of  consolidation,  with  which 
the  federalists  are  so  much  pleased,  is  dangerous  in  two 
respects.  It  not  only  ihrcalens  the  country  with  a mo- 
iiarch}  , hut  in  case  it  fails  in  that,  its  naiural  tendency,  is 
to  force  a Uismenibermeiit.  A ilissolelion  of  ihe  union 
will  never  lake  place,  unless  tlic  doctrine  of  consolida- 
tion lorces  it.  In  that  is  comprehended  all  the  active 
and  dangerous  elements  ot  disunion.  It  threatens  the 
jteople  in  the  same  way  ihal  a proud  and  imiierious  man 
llircatens  his  neighbor — “Subinit,  or  1 will  knock  you 
down.”  If  he  submiis,  he  is  dishonoured — il  he  does  not 
he  IS  still  worse  off. 

f his  IS  a new  reading  of  tlie  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates— C/Nr  copy  ol  that  instrument  says — “we 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  in  order  to  form  a more 
perlect  union,”  &tc.  “do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution,” tie.  I'he  stales  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
power  existing  to  “establish”  the  conslilulioii,  tliough 
>l  was  ratified  by  them. 


New  ork  and  New  Jersey  Iiave  nearly  been  in  mor- 
tal coinb.it,  because  ol  “state-i  ighls”  and  the  catching 


of  oysters— by  tlie  following  article  from  the  “Cen- 
Ircville  'rimes,”  it  seems  possible  that  Maryland  and 
I’cnnsylvania  may  be  in  the  same  condiiion!  We  are 
quite  willing  to  su|)ply  our  neighbors  of  Philadelphia 
with  some  of  our  good  oysters,  if  obtained  honestly — 
but  must  and  will  resist  the  rascally  practice  of  catch- 
ing them  with  ‘‘drags,”  wlsich  destroys  the  breed  and 
renders  a ])ermanent  injury  to  all  parties.  In  this  res- 
pect, we  really  hope  that  tlie  laws  of  Maryland  will  be 
supported — but  do  not  like  the  idea  of  calling  Phila- 
delphia vessels,  'foreign'”  ones. 

“We  understand  that  several  oyster  sloops,  (probably 
a dozen),  are  now  engaged  in  scouring  the  shores  of  the 
Chester  river  for  oysters.  'I'hese  boats,  it  is  said,  are 
from  Philadelphia,  and  are  completely  armed  for  de- 
fence, knowing  that  tliey  are  violating  ihe  laws  of  the 
state,  which  makes  it  a punishable  offence  for  any  fo- 
reign vessels  to  fisli  for  oysters  in  any  of  tlie  waters  of 
ibis  state.  The  instruments  used  for  oyslering,  are  the 
drags  (likewise  a violation  of  an  act  ot  assembly),  and 
a punishable  offence.  Great  excitement  exists  amongst 
our  citizens,  who  are  at  a loss  how  to  proceed  in  the 
matter. 

“Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  proper  autlioritics  to  ap- 
point an  armec/ vessel,  to  scour  the  shores  of  our  rivers 
and  apprehend  these  marauders?  Wliat  is  the  use  of 
legislation  if  such  fellows  are  allowed  to  pilfer  our  oys- 
ters in  defiance  of  law  and  order.  We  hope  something 
will  soon  be  done  in  this  matter,” 


LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue — The  following 
resolutions  heretofore  offered  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  of  which  Mr.  Selden  is  chairman,  were 
lately  called  up  in  the  assembly  by  Mr.  Selden,  and 
were  passed  without  debate  and  unanimously. 

liesolx't  d.  If  the  senate  concur,  that  the  surplus  re- 
venues of  ilie  United  States,  beyond  what  shall  be  deem- 
ed by  congress  necessary  tor  the  expenses  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  a proper  provision  for  public  de- 
fence and  safety,  ought  to  he  annually  distributed  among 
the  several  slates  according  to  their  iiopulatiori,  to  be 
estimated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  and  direct  taxes. 

Resolved,  If  the  .senate  concur,  that  the  governor  be 
desired  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
to  the  executives  of  the  stales,  to  be  laid  before  their 
respective  legislatures,  with  a request  that  they  will 
take  the  same  into  consideration,  and  transmit  the  re- 
sult of  their  proceedings  to  this  and  the  other  states, 
and  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore congress. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  last  Register,  page  56,  we  inserted  sundry 
resolutions  concerning  the  “American  system,”  ora  pro- 
tecting tarilT,  which  passed  the  house  ot  representatives 
with  only  two  votes  in  Ihe  negative  against  87  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  the  word  “ju-di-ci-ous”  being  refused  a 
place  in  them,  tho'igb  offered  by  way  of  amendment!  — 
and  these  resolutions  being  taken  up  in  the  senate,  on  tlie 
l4ih  insl.'int  were  passed  unanimously, 

Mr.  Burden  olfered  the  following  resolution  to  the 
senate — 

“ That  whereas  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
tended  in  a great  degree  to  maintain  a sound  and  uiii- 
lorm  currency;  to  facilitate  the  financial  operations  of 
the  government;  to  regulate  foreign  ami  domestic  ex- 
change, and  has  been  conducive  to  commercial  pros- 
perity, that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  recommend 
a renewal  ol  its  charier  under  such  regulations  and  re- 
strictions as  to  the  power  of  the  respective  slates  as 
congress  may  deem  right  and  proper.” 

Mr.  I/igersoWs  resolution  which  was  postponed  in  the 
house,  (lifters  in  some  respects  from  the  lortgoing;  it  is  as 
fidlow  s: — “Resolved  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  that  the  constitution  of  llie  United 
States  and  near  hall  a century’s  experience,  sanctions  a 
bank  of  the  Unilril  States,  as  necessary  and  {noptr  to 
regulate  the  value  of  money  and  |>reveiit  i>aper  cui  rency 
ot  unequ.'d  and  depreciated  value.” 
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A letter  to  the  editor  of  tlie  Philadelphia  “Sentinel,” 
date<l  Harrisburg,  March  15,  says — 

]Mr.  llurden’s  resolution  recommending  a renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  passed  unanimous- 
ly this  morning,  in  the  senate;  tliere  was  no  discussion 
upon  it,  and  (here  was  no  necessity,  as  the  conduct,  ca- 
pacity, and  advantages  to  tlie  community  of  that  institu- 
tion, were  fully  and  ably  examined  on  the  question  yes- 
terday. I'lie  resolution  of  Mr,  Ingersoll,  on  tlie  same 
subject,  having  been  postponed  in  the  house  of  repre- 
seuiatives,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  in  New  York,  that 
Pennsylvania  was  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  accordingly  a committee  was  raised  in  tlie 
New  York  legislature,  who  have  reported  resolutions 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  'I'he  resolution  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Burden,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
senate  of  this  state,  will  show  that  the  bank  is  popular, 
and  that  Pennsylvania  is  anxious  that  the  charter  shall 
be  renewed. 

I'he  “Harrisburg  Reporter,”  speaking  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Messrs.  Ingersoll  and  Burden,  has  the  follow- 
ing queer  remarks — “throughout  the  debate,  interesting, 
animated  and  occasionally  even  sharp  or  personal,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  bank  of 
the  United  States,  not  a sentiment  was  expressed  from 
any  quarter  towards  general  Jackson,  but  of  attachment 
and  the  highest  respect;  nor  was  a single  word  uttered 
by  any  one  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
argument  generally  was  that  the  chosen  president  of 
Pennsylvania  might  find  it  consonant  v.'itli  his  views  ot 
the  public  good,  to  keep  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  where  they  now  are, 
in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  I’ennsylvania,  and  not 
suffer  any  movement  to  supplant  those  institutions  to  the 
detriment  of  this  state.” 

[The  president  has  twice  most  earnestly^  suggested  to 
congress,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  destruction  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  morally  certain 
that  he  will  refuse  to  sign  a bill  renewing  the  charter, 
if  it  shall  come  before  him,  being  re-elected  to  the  high 
office  that  he  holds.  We  call  the  remarks  “queer,”  be- 
cause that  Pennsylvania  is  in  direct  and  rigid  opposition 
to  the  favorite  measures  of  the  *’ ‘chosen  president  of 
Pennsylvania.”] 


THE  ARABIAN  HORSES. 

In  the  house  of  representatives — February  22. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates; 

To  the  co7igress  of  the  United  States: 

I submit  herewith  to  congress  a letter  from  Mr. 
Rhind,  stating  the  circumstances  under  wliich  he  re- 
ceived the  four  Arabian  horses,  that  were  brought  by 
him  to  the  United  States  from  Turkey.  This  letter 
will  enable  congress  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  them.  ANDREW^IACKSON. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Rhind ’s  letter. 

fVashington,  10;/t  Dec.  1830. 

Sin: — I think  it  proper  to  state  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  I became  possessed  of  the  Asabian  horses, 
landed  from  the  vessel  in  which  I reached  the  United 
States  from  Turkey. 

Finding,  during  my  residence  at  Constantinople,  that 
our  Turkish  friends  were  far  behind  us  in  many  im- 
provements, I suggested  to  the  ministers  several  which 
were  of  great  use  to  them;  and  after  closing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  negotiation,  much  of  my  time  was  occupied 
in  giving  them  drafts,  schemes  and  elucidations.  The 
sultan,  1 understood,  took  great  interest  in  these  sug- 
gestions, and  many  inquiries  were  made  of  me,  by  Ins 
request,  to  all  of  which  I afforded  the  best  explanation 
in  my  power. 

It  being  customary  at  that  court,  for  tlie  person  who 
negotiates  a treaty,  to  remain  there  until  the  ratifications 
are  exchanged,  or  by  e xpress  assent  of  (he  ]>orte,  to 
leave  a person  in  his  place,  1 was  therefore,  umler  the 
necessily  of  appointing  Mr.  Narvoni  to  that  station, 
and  presented  him  m that  capacity  to  the  reis  effendi. 

I shortly  therealter  took  final  leave  of  (he  'i'urkish 
ministers. 

Finding  that  no  vessel  w'ould  leave  'I'urkey  for  the 
United  Slates  pt  ior  to  the  first  of  September,  1 deter- 
mined, instead  of  remaining  idle  at  (Joiislantinople,  to 


proceed  to  Odessa;  a voyage  of  three  days,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  there  for  the  reception  of 
our  vessels;  having  accomplislied  this,  1 returned  to 
Constantinople  on  my  way  to  Smyrna,  where  I waste  em- 
bark. 

On  reaching  the  capital,  I had  several  interviews  and 
communications  with  my  former  Turkish  friends,  and 
suggested  other  improvements  in  their  system,  very  gra- 
tifying to  them. 

Being  informed  by  the  reis  effendi,  that  permission 
would  be  granted  me  to  ex[iort  one  or  more  Arabian 
horses;  anil  conceiving,  that  whilst  it  would  be  a per- 
sonal object  to  myself,  it  would  also  be  a benefit  to 
our  country  it  I succeeded  in  conveying  one  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I visited  the  studs  of  many  of  the  nobility 
in  order  to  select  some,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  closing 
for  the  purchase  of  two,  when  the  circumstance  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sultan,  he,  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, directed  four  horses  to  be  sent  in  his  name.  Al- 
though this  vvas  evidently  not  intended  as  a present  to 
me  in  my  official  capacity,  since  the  ministers  were 
aware  I could  not  accept  them  as  such,  still  the  gift  was 
one  that  could  not  be  returned  without  giving  offence. 
Being  well  informed,  that  to  refuse  them  would  be  con- 
sidered an  insult  to  the  sultan,  and  would  doubtless  be 
attended  with  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Narvoni,  as  w'ell  as  others,  assured  me, 
that  I must  take  them  away  from  Constantinople,  if  I 
should  cut  their  throats  and  throw  them  overboard  the 
next  day.  I was  consequently  obliged  to  take  them,  and 
relinquish  the  purchase  of  those  I had  selected.  I im- 
mediately had  the  four  horses  appraised  by  competent 
judges,  on  the  spot,  and  took  them  with  me  to  Smyrna. 

Having  no  funds  of  the  United  States,  or  the  means 
of  raising  them  to  pay  for  their  expenses  and  passage  to 
America,  I shipped  them  as  a commercial  adventure  in 
the  name  of,  and  for  account  of  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  they"  came,  and  from  whom  1 had  secured, 
an  individual  credit  on  London  jtrevious  to  leaving  the 
United  States.  The  horses  are  consequently  in  their 
possession,  but  if  the  United  States  have  a claim  for 
their  value,  I presume  those  gentlemen  will  pay  it  over, 
should  they  sell  for  more  than  the  expenses  attending 
them,  which  of  course  are  very  considerable. 

So  far  as  regards  myself,  I am  ready  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  any  right,  title,  or  interest  I may  have  in 
them,  should  it  be  required. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be  vour  obe- 
dient servant,  CHAS.  RHIND. 

To  the  president  of  the  U^iiled  States. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs.  [No  decision  was  had  on  the  subject.] 


“SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES:” 

OR 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  have  thought  that  a page  or  two  given  up  to  articles  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  belligerent  newspapers,  bt  cause  of  the  '‘Calhoun 
corn  spondence,”  might  interest  our  readers  and  be  useful  for  re- 
ference. The  present  is  a mere  collection  of  scraps,  from  both 
sides,  without  order  We  expect  hereafter  to  give  some  of  the 
regular  set-toos  of  the“Telegrapli”  and  “Globe,”  &c. 

The  stolen  letter. — How  a certain  confidential  letter  from  presi- 
dent Monroe  to  Mr.  Calhoun  got  into  the  hands  of  general  Jack- 
son,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  still  a 
mystery.  The  Washington  Telegraph  thus  closis  a reply  to  the 
New  Y..rk  Standard,  on  the  subject:— 

“As  we  have  said,  it  has  been  seen  that  names  in  this  matter  are 
substantial  things;  and  it  may  be  that  the  names  of  the  membtr 
ol  Congress,  and  of  the  |)erson  who  assumed  to  be  Mr.  Calhoun's 
liirnd,  would  east  nuicb  bglit  upon  this  subject,  and  enable  the 
public  to  determine  how  far  their  agency  gots  to  prove  or  disprove 
a plot.  It  is  argued  that,  b<  cause  they  prifesscd  to  set  with  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  consent,  tin  letore  there  was  no  plot.  It  this  argument 
be  guod,  the  fact  that  tliey  acted  without  Mr.  Calhoun’s  know- 
ledge and  against  liis  consent,  is  conclusive  proof  that  there  was 
a plot.  And  we  ask  the  editor  of  the  Stamlard  what  he  will  say 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  letter  was  purloined,  and  that,  so  far 
Iroin  aciing  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  this  professed 
friend,  after  travelling  from  Washington  to  Nashville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  tra- 
velled to  Albany  to  report  progress?  CC7“We  believe  that  all  this 
tvill  appear,  if  the  names  be  given.  We  ask  fur  the  name,  not 
only  of  the  member  ol  congress,  hut  also  of  him  who,  the  Stan- 
dard says,  “can  tell  how  he  got  the  letter.”  Will  the  editor  of 
the  Staiulard  do  us  the  favor  to  republish  this  article,  and  give  to 
it  a fair  and  candid  answer? 
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LelUrto  the  eilitor  nf  Ihe  Mtiamj  Jlrgm.  dated  home  of 
rebresen'i’.tivi^s,  Washington,  Feb.  28. 

“The  riewsiiapers  will  inform  you  of  llie  passage  in  the  house 

of  repres.  nt-tivfj  of  the  hill  authorising  a suhscnplion  on  liehalf 
of  i-migress  for  the  puhlie  documents  proi>osed  to  be  published 
bv  Gal.  sand  S aton.  This  measure  has  ofcen  been  htlore  at 


by 

■wha^,  ca'nnot  now  bees  imatcd;  but- from  50,000  to  100,000  dol- 
lars. as  the  series  shall  be  more  or  less  complete  and  extensile. 

‘•At  a distance,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  believe,  what  however  is 
apparent  here,  that  the  treacherous  political  conduct  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  J'elegraph  has  most  efficiently  aided,  and  indeed  caus- 
ed. this  heavy  and  doiihtful  apiir  ipriatiow  in  lavor  of  printers, 
the  avowed  opponents  ot  the  administration.  Until  its  exercise 
was  attempted,  no  one  snpjiosed  that  Green  had  so  little  inlbi- 
encc  with  the  house.  Gales  and  Seaton  will  owe  much  to  the 
odium  fell  by  all  honorable  men  at  the  low  cunning  and  mise- 
rable duplicity  of  Green  in  deserting  and  opirosing,  while  he 
professed  to  support  general  Jackson.  It  is  questionable,  before 
the  public  mainfestaiiiin  ot  his  treachery,  it  tliis  bill  could  have 
obtained  within  twenty  votes  of  a majority.  To  the  odium  at- 
tached to  his  taithlessiicss,  he  add^d  the  effrontery,  with  a view 
tod. feat  the  bill,  to  s-iul  to  the  house  through  the  speaker,  a no- 
tice that  he  proposed  to  irrint  these  d icui.e  nts,  without  relying 
on  the  patronage  of  congress,  and  r.  qiiestr  g leave  to  use  the 
documents  of  the  house  in  the  prosecution  ot  the  work.  No  one 
b lieved  that  he  would  do  this  without  reference  to  congressional 
aid,  either  immediately  or  remotely;  or  that  he  designed  to  at- 
tempt it  at  all,  if  by  the  protfer  he  could  def.at  the  bill;  but  seve- 
ral Were  satisfied,  by  the  offer  that  he  at  least  believed  a reprint 
of  the  documents  to  be  requirt  d.  Such  republican  members  as 
were  of  this  latt<  r opinion  preferred  to  vote  for  Gales  and  Sea- 
ton, though  avow'cd  opponents,  rather  than  afford  the  least  coun- 
teiniice  tw  sueli  an  individual  as  the  conduct  of  the  editor  ot  the 
Telegraph  piov.s  liim  to  be:  and  the  opposition  members  of 
course  voted  tor  the  appropriation.  But  even  the  conduct  of 
Green  could  not  change  the  votes  of  tin  r publicans  ot  the  New 
York  delegation.  1 be  fVw  republican  members  of  the  house  who 
voted  for  the  bill,  did  so  trom  a strong  coi.vKtloii  that  a re-print 
was  necessary. 

From  tie  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

‘■We  le.ave  the  read-  rtoform  his  own  opinions  on  the  facts  sub- 
mitted. Since  the  correspoudciice  first  appeared,  an  oiipoiTuni- 
ty  has  been  afforded  in  some  degree  to  ascertain  the  public  sen- 
timent in  different  quarters.  Every  public  print  xvithout  excep- 
tion sptaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhonu,  wnh 
tile  significant  saving  of  those  which  print  the  laws  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  .Mr,.  Van  Buren.  And  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
tiuman  character,  we  venture  to  say,  that  lew  ol  that  stamp  will 
be  lound  to  justify  the  vice  presid,-nt. 

Oth  r lacts  have  been  brought  to  liglit  since  the  first  publica- 
tion. Mr  Forsyth  has  app’  ared  under  bis  own  name  as  the  friebd 
of  Mr.  Crawturd.  The  letter  of  the  latt  r gentleman  to  Mr.  Cal- 
h nil  Ins  been  pnblislied  with  a reply  from  that  individual,  fol- 
lowed by  a not'Jication  from  the  secretary  of  state  liiniselt.  Siicli 
a detesi'sble  plot  to  undermine  the  eliaracter  of  any  man.  lias 
iiev.  r appeared  before  the  eyes  of  any'  people.  The  president 
lias  been  bas.ly  im|)osed  upon  by  the  cunning  contrivers  of  thi> 
political  intrigue.  But  woe  be  to  them,  it  lie  should  detect  their 
artifices— and  he  detect  them.  His  sense  of  Justice  will  make 
the  plotters  tremble. 

From  the  J\laine  Democrat. 

The  Tel  graph  has  been  very  zealous  of  late  in  i s endeavors 
to  create  an  impression  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  wliat  the  Telegraph  has  been  pleased  to  term  a "ploV 
to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  president  from  .Mr.  Caihunn.  The 
course  of  the  Telegraph  induced  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  send  a note 
to  its  editor,  in  which  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  participation 
ill  the  alfair.  In  answer  to  this,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
takes  occasion  to  charge  .'Ir.  Van  Biireii  with fatsehnod.  A more 
shametnl  and  abusive  attack  than  that  of  the  I tl  graph  up  m 
Mr.  Van  IJureii  we  have  seldom  seen — and  coming  trom  a source 
“professedly”  friend'y  to  the  admiiiistcrtion,  it  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise.  We  are  persuaded  that  all  such  attempts 
to  prejudice  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  prove  ahor- 
tive.  He  stands  too  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  |ieople  to  stiff  r 
any  disparag'  input  fro.n  the  insinuations  of  the  editor  of  the 
'I'elegraph  or  any  of  his  abettors,  however  exalted  their  station, 
or  ardent  their  pretended  atiachinent  to  the  democratic  cause. 

We  h-ad  prepared  an  article  on  ih  s subject,  but  are  compelled  to  ' jaek\o„lbu't  as  to'the  sertcriou  oH  tnisrto 


show  respect  for  the  feelings,  and  regard  for  the  fame  and  cb.a- 
racter  of  gen.  Jackson,  or  a desire  to  promote  tlie  union  and  pre- 
serve the  Irarmoiiy  of  the  party?  Who  is  it  that  boasts  of  general 
.Jackson’s  strength,  and  defies  all  opposition  to  him?  Is  not  this 
done  by  Mr.  Van  Huren’s  partisans?  Who  is  it  that  whilst  be  la- 
bours to  build  up  presses  dev.ited  to  himself  and  opjiosed  to  Mr. 
Calliouu,  labors  to  destroy  this  press?  And  wiiy  does  he  do  so? 
Is  it  not  because  be  has  ascertained  that  our  support  of  general 
Jackson  is  independent  of  tiie  line  of  safe  precedent?  Why  has 
Mr.  Van  Buren  established  the  Globe?  Why  have  that  press, 
and  all  the  other  presses  iti  the  same  interest,  been  incessant  in 
their  attacks  upon  Mr.  Calhoun? 

From  the  Albany  Argus,  JMnrch  8. 

It  lias  been  significantly  asked,  why  the  publication  of  the  vice 
president,  about  wbicb  rumor  spoke  so  freely  for  montlis  before 
its  appearance,  was  delayed  until  so  near  the  adjonriiment.  and 
until  after  the  election  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  as 
printer  to  congress? 

Another  question,  not  less  significant,  h.as  been  asked,  and  that 
is.  wliy  the  I'elegraph.  so  tame  and  so  amiable,  towards  all  par- 
ties, during  all  the  session, to  t fie  election  of  printer,  be- 
came, so  soon  as  its  appointment  xvas  secured,  the  assailant,  with- 
out cause  or  justification,  of  those  who  ci/iitributeit  to  that  ap- 
pointment, and  of  their  friends,  and  so  much  in  favor  (if  we  may 
judge  from  their  etilogies)  of  tfiose  who  vottti  against  it?  It  is  not 
strange,  perhaps,  utuler  siieh  circumstances,  that  tlie  Telegraph 
'and  its  friends,  feel  somewhat  sensitive  under  any  imputations  of 
‘•duplicity;”  nor  that  they  seek  to  disguise  utuler  an  ideal  “‘plot,” 
a premeditated  but  artfully  concealed  attempt  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony and  divide  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

From  the  Globe. 

“We  have  seen  enough  of  private  letters  and  public  papers  to 
satisfy  us,  that  Mr.  Calliotin’s  ill  advised  attempt  to  bring  bis  pri- 
vate quarrels  into  tlie  public  discussions  of  the  country,  has  ut- 
terly oestroy  d all  chance  for  his  political  advancement,  which  his 
''■nulUf cation"'  had  lefi.” 

“The  iiullificition  party  unite  in  the  scheme  of  the.  coalition, 
and  strive  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  do  not  assail  tlie  presi- 
dent. but  those  to  whose  arts  they  pret  nd  he  is  a victim.  They 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  he  is  under  control,  because  they 
found  oil  a memorable  occasion,  that  no  artifice  could  deceive 
him,  or  any  inlUance  swerve  liim  from  the  great  cause  of  the 
country,  and  induce  him  to  give  his  couritenance  to  the  interested 
scliemes  of  pariisans,  however  they  might  prof  ss  devotion  to  tiim- 
self.  The  puhlie  have  not  forgotten  the  celebrated  nullifying 
dinner  got  up  uiiiler  the  pretence  of  commemorating  tlie  princi- 
ples of  the  patriot  Jefferson,  and  to  wliicli  the  patriot  Jackson 
was  invited  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  presence.  Toasts  and 
sprcchcs  w'rre  fir'  pared  to  n commend  the  new  doctrines  to  which 
the  vie."  president  had  committed  himself  in  the  south,  and  they 
w'ere  so  arthilly  disguised  in  the  garb  of  state  rights,  that  it  was 
supposed,  amid-t  the  enthusiasm  and  ajiplause  of  surrounding 
friends,  the  (iresident  from  sympatli)’,  would  catch  the  contagion, 
and  unite  in  jir.  claiming  tlie  principles  of  nullification,  or  in  other 
words,  the  right  of  one  state  to  dissolve  the  union.  A cojiy  of  the 
toasts  were  placed  at  the  p ate  of  tlie  president,  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  the  proceeding;  hut  no  sooner 
had  he  run  Ids  eye  over  the  paper  than  he  endorsed  on  the  back 
of  it  fiis  own  commentary,  and  put  his  veto  upon  it.  This  was 
like  the  night  attack  on  the  enemy,  on  the  23d  of  December. 
He  rebuked  at  once,  the  politicians  who  sought  to  entrap  him, 
through  the  consenting  fi-elings  natural  to  such  an  occasioiij  by 
his  peremptory  toast— “T/te  federal  union  must  be  preserved." 
From  that  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  f It  that  his  principles  were  out 
of  favor.  And  he  ivs  Ivrd  to  take  the  ground  that  the  president 
was  the  '■victim  of  political  intriguers,"  when  he  found  liim  supe- 
rior to  all  intrigu  rs.  He  found  that  no  flattery  nor  management 
on  the  part  of  hi  nself  or  his  friends  could  bend  the  noble-minded 
and  single  htarted  patriot  to  give  the  weight  of  bis  character  and 
station  to  tlie  designs  of  artful  and  ambitious  partisans,  and  be  lias 
sought,  through  every  avenue,  to  destroy  that  itiHuence  which  he 
could  not  projiitiate  to  his  purpose.  'Ihe  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple will  foil  him  in  this,  as  the  good  sense  of  the  president  foiled 
Ins  first  attempt.” 

From  the  Richmond  Enqnirer. 

“The  friends  of  th- a Iministration  are  avvtike  in  Virginia.  No 
specious  pretexts  will  now  blind  tlieir  vision:  no  insidious  arti- 
fices will  betray  them  into  mischief.  Did  the  slightest  delusion 
remain,  tlie  manifesto  before  ns  would  purgeaway  the  film.  We 
must  avoid  divisions;  Virginia  xvilL  support  the  cause  of  Andrew 


defer  it  by  a press  of  otiier  maiter 

From  the  United  Stales  Telegraph. 

The  secretar)  of  state  would  ]>ersuade  the  people  that  he  has 
no  other  otiject  than  the  re  el  ctimi  of  gem-ral  Jackson,  and  the 
good  of  the  parly.  Why  then  does  he  labor  to  force  Mr.  Cal- 
lioun  into  opposition?  Why  did  he  issue  his  orih-rs  to  all  his 
press. $ to  open  a hiiti  r ami  uncompromising  war  upon  Mr.  Cal- 
iiouii,  and  that,  too,  hi-fore  the  publication  of  the  correspondence? 
Has  h - n I ‘'motive?"  ^Ve  tnay  well  imagine  that  general  Jack- 
son  could  have  no  suffici  nt  motive  for  assailing  .Mr.  Calhoun; 
But'is  it  so  with  Mr.  Van  Bur.  n?  Who  does  not  see  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  wishes  to  fight  the  war  for  the-  succession  noxu?  Who 


the  wisdom  of  futurity.  ^Vllo  will  bind  bimself  at  tfiis  moment 
to  tlie  car  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  Joliii  C.  Calhoun,  or  any  otlier 
man?  Who  will  now  say  wli.it  be  will  do  in  this  matter,  some 
four  years  hence— win  n circumstances  may  be  maleri  Mly  alter- 
ed—and  the  characters  of  men  are  better  develo|)nl.  'J  hty  may 
laiigli  at  us,  and  say  “you  are  a fence  7nn?J— Wliatl  not  (bclare 
which  of  the  aspirants  you  will  support?  Are  you  afraiil  to  com- 
mit yourself?  Are  you  waiting  to  see  which  is  to  be  the  strong- 
est side?  We  can  abide  the  laugh— and  even  the  sneers  of  our 
opponents.  We  know  what  they  are  worth  — and  we  can  despise 
their  artifices.  But,  no  man  who  regards  the  interests  of  his  eotm- 


ry,  will  now  rtckiessly  commit  hims.  If  to  the  batiMers  of  the  white 
doe,  Vioi'i^e  iiiat,'  r.y  ’makVag  an“is*,ue  baw^VirgenVrar.lackson  I before  they  are  fairly  tiispi  <ye.l  in  the  field.  We 

and  Mr.  Calliou.i,  be  brings  the  weight  of  geit.  Jackson’s  poLii  to  go  for  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  not  for  the 

lar.ty  amt  the  fears  of  the  party  to  bear  on  Mr.  Calhoun’s  future!  P“tiy  views  of  nidivi.luals-to  save  the  const, tiifion,  ,f  we  can, 
prospects,  and  lb. n by  impairs  bis  strength  in  a future,  contem-  and  not  to  serve  ilie  personal  ambtt.on  of  a candidate. 


plai-d  font.  SI?  Who  is  it  that  labors  to  make  the  issue  bet  wi  eii 
general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun?  It  is  not  -Mr.  Callioitn  or  bis 
frit  lids.  1,  it  not  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  presses  that  are  con 
itaiitly  placing  general  Jackson  in  the  from  r.ti.k?  Does  this 


Men  are 

mutable,  but  prinei|>lcs  are  eternal.” 

Remarks  on  the  aboxe,  f rom  the  Political  Arena. 

We  are  under  no  necessiiy  to  inform  the  intelligent  reader, 
whence  we  txuact  the  above— He  will  recognize  in  it  immediatei 
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ly  the  genius  of  the  Enquirer— It  savors  somewhat  of  armed  neu- 
trality, for  the  present  at  least.  We  are  not  surprised  the  En- 
quirer should  have  taken  alarm  at  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn has  ten  Iriends  in  Virginia  to  Van  Buren’s  une—li  is  not  too 
late  for  Mr.  Ritchie  to  choose  the  stronger  side  in  the  approach- 
ing war  of  the  succession.  In  ilie  mean  time,  until  ‘‘the  charac- 
ters of  men  are  better  developed,”  he  acts  wisely  in  keeping 
up  the  clamor  for  the  nominal  head  of  the  government.  Wit- 
nessing daily  the  realisation  of  his  prophetic  declaration  about 
the  “curse,”  we  reverence  Mr.  R.  as  a seer,  and  should  rely  upon 
his  oracular  assertion  that  “Virginia  ivill  support  the  cause  of  A. 
Jackson,”  were  it  not  that  all  the  Calhoun  men  seem  to  think 
that  by  electing  general  Jackson  again,  they  would  ensure  the 
succession  of  Van  Buren. 

“Men  are  mutable”— sad  truism!  fully  illustrated,  in  times  past 
and  present,  by  Mr.  Ritchie  himself— "Principles  are  eternal”— 
they  are  so  doubtless,  but  adherence  to  them  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances — Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Tyler  acted  up 
to  this  motto,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Enquirer. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  press  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  legislature  [of  Virginia]  to  bring  out  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  course  of  our  senators,  not  with  the  view  of  doing 
honor  to  them,  but  of  embarrassing  the  administration,  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  pause  in  tlu-ir  movements,  and  survey  the 
ground  more  carefully  before  them,  than  they  have  yet  done 
in  any  of  the  consultations  of  any  caucus.— They  ought  to  see 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  friends  of  the  administration  to  tack  to 
their  resolution  ^^nevertheless F or  a ‘‘notwithstanding”  this  one 
error  on  the  part  of  general  Jackson— an  error  too  not  without 
precedent  in  the  acts  of  its  wisest  predecessors;  yet  “Resolved,” 
&c.  &C.  that  he,  the  said  Andrew  Jackson,  commands  the  confi- 
dence of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  the  friends 
of  the  original  resolution  will  either  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
their  own  project,  or  swallow  along  with  it  the  bitter  pill  of  an 
expression  of  the  avowed  confidence  of  the  legislature  in  the  acts 
of  the  administration.  PLOT  & COUNTER-PLOT, 

From  ^Hhe  Globe,”  of  March  19. 

The  Telegraph  continues  its  attacks  on  the  Globe  la  the  ab- 
sence of  the  editor.  On  Thursday,  that  paper  asks,  among  other 
silly  questions,  has  Mr.  Van  Buren  established  the  Globe!” 

The  writer  of  this  knows  all  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Globe;  and  he  avers,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  more  agency  in 
it  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  not.  and  never  has  been  pKdged  to 
the  present  or  ultimate  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  If  the  editor 
of  the  Telegraph  would  take  a retrospect  of  his  own  designs,  in- 
trigues, conversations,  and  correspondence,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  which  have  not  been  concealed  from  the  real  friends  of 
the  administration,  he  would  not  look  to  the  future  interests  of 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  origin  of  the  Globe.  But  for  in- 
trigues, hostile  to  general  Jackson  himself,  to  the  peace,  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  his  administration,  of  which  that  editor  was 
the  principal  agent,  the  establishment  of  this  paper  would  have 
been  discouraged,  and,  it  is  presumed,  would  never  have  taken 
place. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  condition  general  Jackson  would 
have  been  placed  in  on  a recent  occasion,  had  he  been  obliged 
to  rely  altogether  on  such  friends  as  the  Telegraph! 

Guilt  is  alivays  suspicious.  Real  plotters  and  intriguers  think 
every  body  else  is  plotting  and  intriguing  also.  In  this  case,  they 
have  endeavored  to  conceal  their  schemes  in  the  loudness  of  their 
denunciations  against  others.  They  may  thank  themselves  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Globe;  and  others  will  thank  its  editor 
for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  has  aided  in  turning  the  effects 
of  their  ambitious  plans,  with  irresistible  force,  upon  their  own 
heads. 

From^'-lbe  Globe,”  of  March  19. — \^Communicated.'\ 
The  plot  of  “six  weeks  deliberation,”  Is  finally  developed,  and 
foiled.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  pamphlet  was  -u-ell 
timed.  The  excitement  it  was  expected  to  produce  in  Virginia, 
might  be  at  its  zenith  about  the  adjournment  of  congress;  and  the 
Virginia  legislature,  presumed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  adjournment 
about  the  same  time,  might  be  induced  to  act  precipitately  upon 
the  first  impressions  of  the  book— a union  of  Mr.  C’s  personal 
Iriends  with  the  opposition  in  the  legislature  might  over  persuade 
a majority  of  that  body  to  nominate  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presi- 
dency; and  a great  triumphal  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Calhoun  by 
the  members  of  the  legislature  on  his  passing  through  Richmond, 
might  go  far  to  prepossess  the  state,  and  supplant  general  Jack- 
son  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  it  has  all  turned  out  to 
be  a hair  brained  delusion.  The  resolutions  to  nominate  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  only  thought  of,  to  be  abandoned  by  his  adherents  as 
idle  and  ridiculous  excess  of  vanity;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  has  passed 
through  Richmond,  receiving  the  civilities,  indeed,  which  her 
citizens  are  always  ready  to  bestow  upon  strangers,  but  without 
being  offend  the  honors  of  a triumphal  feast.  That  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  to  be  lollowed  by  a festival  celebration, 
on  bis  passing  through  Richmond,  if  not  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  himself,  were  at  least  ardently  desired  by  his  adherents, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of,  on  reading  the  following  extracts,  which 
have  been  industriously  circulated  bj  the  opposition  prints,  to  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  wish,  or  produce  an  effect  that  should  be  tan- 
tamount to  it  on  the  public  mind.  But  ‘Virginia  yet  stands  firm 
to  the  true  faith,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  profiting  by  the  reproof,  has 
left  Richmond  with  the  understanding  “ihat  he  will  support  ge- 
neral Jackson!” 

Fb  om  the  U.  S.  Ttleqrafh,  .March  19. 

Remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph.— this  article, 
which  appears  tdiioually  lu  the  Globe,  was  written  by  Mr.  Ken- 


dall is  manifest.  That  is,  Mr.  Kendall  does  know  all  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Globe,  we  admit.  He  now  pretends  that  “but 
for  intrigues  hostile  to  general  Jackson  himself,  to  the  peace,  use- 
fulness, and  effciency  of  his  administration,  of  which  the  editor 
[of  the  Telegraph]  was  the  principal  agent,  the  establishment  of 
this  paper  [the  Globe]  would  have  been  discouraged,  and,  it  is 
presumed  would  never  have  taken  place.” 

Here,  we  have  the  distinct  assertion  of  Mr.  Kendall,  that  the 
editor  of  ihe  Telegraph  was  engaged  in  intrigues  hostile  to  ge- 
neral Jackson,  and  that  “his  designs,  intrigues,  conversations, and 
correspondence  fur  the  last  eighteen  months  which  have  not  been 
concealed from  the  real  friends  of  the  administration,”  is  the  cause 
of  the  origin  of  the  Globe.  Here  is  a bold  avowal  that  the  Globe 
was  established  to  put  down  the  Telegraph.  Now  Mr.  Kendall 
knows  that  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  bas  it  in  his  power  to 
prove  by  evidence,  which  neither  Ae  or  Mr.  Blair  dare  controvert, 
that  this  statement  is  utterly  untrue.  But,  if  .Mr.  Kendall  is  so 
well  informed  of  the  correspondence  of  the  editor  ol  the  I'ele- 
graph,  he  can  certainly  produce  some  positive  proof  of  the  in- 
trigues which  he  alle’ges  have  been  carried  on  for  eighteen 
months.  We  hereby  release  all  persons  w hatever,  from  any  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  and  defy  Mr.  Kendall  to  produce  a single 
letter,  or  to  adduce  a single  conversation,  however  confidential, 
which  will  sustain  his  charge.  We  thus  remove  ail  impediment, 
and  challenge  the  proof.  Having  done  so,  we  dcly’  the  editors  of 
the  Globe  to  do  the  same  thing,  lor  themselves,  their  counsellors, 
aiders,  and  abettors.  We  ask  of  the  press  throughout  the  United 
States  the  sheer  justice  of  republishing  this  article. 

From  the  same. 

Public  sentiment.— Vie  discover  that  the  opposition  are  much 
gratified  at  the  warfare  which  Mr.  Van  Burni  is  now  waging 
agaiiist  Mr.  Calhoun  and  this  press.  The  Globe  has  paraded 
extracts  from  a few  presses,  chiefly  those  who  publish  by  authori- 
ty, as  evidence  of  public  sentiment.  To  us  this  conflict  is  painful. 
"We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  nauseating  effects  which  the  ex- 
posure of  such  an  intrigue  is  to  produce.  We  are  desirous  to  ter- 
minate the  war,  but  to  do  this,  we  must  act  upon  the  principle 
which  gave  success  to  general  Jackson.  We  w ill  march  into  the 
enemy’s  territory,  nor  will  we  withdraw  our  forces  until  he  be 
vanquished.  We  now  have  an  admission  of  tlie  purpose  for 
whicb  the  Globe  was  established,  and  the  public  must  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  had  from  the  first  no  other  alternative  but  the 
most  humiliating  vassalage,  or  a war  of  extermination.  We  are 
resolved  to  silence  the  enemy’s  batteries.  We  have  abundant 
material,  and  all  that  we  ask  is  a patient  bearing,  and  a decision 
according  to  our  merits.  We  have  a right  to  expect  this  at  the 
hands  oi  our  readers. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  of  March  22. 

Amos  Kendall  &•  Co.  are  busily  engaged  in  undermining  the 
popularity  of  general  Jackson.  Take  the  following  specimen 
from  the  New  York  Courier,  which  is  but  a response  to  the  elec- 
tioneering letters  of  the  fourth  auditor. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

“CCTThe  coa'.ition  papers  say,  that  twenty  two  Virginian  meat- 
hers  ot  congress  have  seceded  from  Jackson's  adminisii-atioii.  Let 
’em.  Virginia  will  set  matters  right;  or,  if  she  don’t,  it  is  no  mai- 
ter— we  can  get  along  without  her.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
are  Jackson— Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  will  soon 
be  Jackson.” 

He  knows  but  little  of  the  character  of  Old  Virginia,  who  can 
believe  that  she  will  patiently  bear  such  insults. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  from  the  same  press; 

That  every  state  in  the  union  has  a deep  regard,  an  unfeigned 
veneration  for  Virginia,  all  will  freely  and  cneei  fully  admit.  Good 
old  Virginia,  the  land  of  great  spirits  gone  to  better  worlds!  but 
the  aristocracy  of  that  democratic  state  are  becoming  troublesome, 
thrusting  their  long  line  of  ancestry  continually  in  your  face, 
talking  of  their  state  as  the  ^'republic  f “a  bold  and  fearless  race,” 
isc.  &C.  as  if  there  w as  no  other  state  throughout  this  great  con- 
federacy. It  is  amusing  and  yet  provoking  to  see  the  old  tinsel— 
the  thread-bare  laced  ruffles-  and  pinked  heel  shoes  of  the  “</n- 
cien  regime”  elbowing  everybody  aside  to  take  the  lead,  and  such 
men  as  Tazewell  and  Tyler  enveloping  themselves  in  the  man- 
tles of  Washington,  Jeft'erson,  and  Madison— strutting  through 
the  senate  and  crying  make  way  for  the  ‘‘republic”  of  Virginia— 
make  way  for  Hamlet  the  Dane.  Every  Virginian  of  indepen- 
dent and  manly  bearing  must  flout  such  empty  pretenders,  such 
impudent  inflated  eflbris  to  bring  their  state  into  disrepute.  But 
Mr.  Tyler  has  said  no  one  finds  fault  w ith  himself  or  colleague; 
they,  it  is  imagined  are  unaccountable  agents;- have  a right  to 
oppose  Adams  to-day,  support  Jackson  to-morrow,  flatter  Clay 
the  next  day,  and  finally  charge  the  pres’ident  with  committing 
“lawless  acts:”  they  presume  to  think  that  they  can  take  any 
protean  shape  they  please,  support  or  oppose  any  party,  break 
down  the  democracy  of  the  country  and  join  Webster  and  the 
tariff  men,  and  because  they  were  born  in  the  “republic”  of  Vir- 
ginia, no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them! 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact— Virginia 
has  a general  in terv St  in  preserving,  sustaining,  and  uniting  the 
deniocratic  party  ol  the  country.  Virginia  will  support  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  thus  show  huw  lar  the  opposition  of  Tazewell  and 
Tyler  is  approved. 

Who  does  not  see  that  such  attempts  to  dragoon  senators  into 
subservient  approbation  of  the  doings  of  the  stale  deparimeni, 
must  recoil  on  the  popularity  of  general  Jackson.’ 


The  preceding  are  “enough  for  the  present,”  and  sufficient, 
pertiaps,  ol  things  of  this  sort;  though  longer  and  more  grave 
a rue  Its  mav  be  lurtber  attended  lu. 
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We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends 
to  the  facts  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  editorial  article 
headed  “The  past  and  the  present,”  intended  as  a supple- 
mentary paper  to  our  address  ‘ To  the  friends  of  the 
American  system,”  published  in  the  Register  of  the 
19t!i  ult.  If  it  does  not  bear  us  out  in  all  that  we  said, 
as  to  the  happy  effects  of  the  protecting  laws,  we  must 
needs  think  that  the  public  documents  of  our  country 
are  false,  or  that  figures  have  lost  their  power. 

We  also  invite  the  severest  critisim  of  the  learned  in 
the  schools— the  “free  trade  philosophers” — the  Adam 
Smith’s  of  our  country,  some  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
every  South  Carolina  village  containing  ten  pine-log 
chimnies,  and  are  as  “plenty  as  blackberries”  about  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  former  palaces  in  the  “ancient  domi- 
nion”— fit  emblems  of  the  '■Het-us-alonc^^  policy  of  a 
state,  which  was,  and  yet  might  have  been,  the  Jirst  in 
the  union,  but  reduced  to  fifth  rank  among  her  sisters, 
(regard  being  had  to  population,  wealth  and  effective 
strength  combined),  though  redeemed  from  actual  decline 
by  her  new  and  ttirifty  valley  districts  and  trans-Alle- 
gany counties,  forcing  themselves  onward  in  spite  of 
suicidal  legislation,  because  that  freemen  in  them  hold 
the  axe,  the  plough,  and  the  hammer,  and  labor  is  ho- 
jiored. 

The  article  is  longer  than  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be,  but  the  materials  were  so  abundant,  and  presented 
tfieraselves  so  rapidly,  that,  with  ail  our  power  of  con- 
densation, we  could  not  well  reduce  them  into  a less 
spate.  We  recommend  it  specially  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  prince  and  high  priest  of  all  weather-cocks,  though 
jMordecai  Manassah  Noah, ‘ judge  of  Israel,”  be  includ- 
ed among  them — hoping  that,  instead  of  “giving  tongue,” 
and  yelping  and  barking  and  snapping  at  “Mr.  Hezekiah 
Niles,”  or  scolding  like  a harridan  at  all  w’ho  refuse 
the  “thirty  pieces  of  silver,”— -he  will  speak  to  the 
facts  which  it  contains,  and  tell  how  it  is,  (the  com- 
merce of  the  country  being  ruined  by^  the  tariff,  and  the 
people  beggared  by  the  protecting  laws!)  that  the  pre- 
sent undeniable  stale  of  prosperity  exists?— -and  give  us 
more  argument  and  less  snarl  ing. 

“Let  dogs  delight, 

“To  bark  and  bite!” 

we  wisli  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of  men — and  have  no 
skill  in  that  which  Mr.  Ritchie  esteems  most  excellent. 

By  the  free  use  of  our  small  type,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  articles  chiefly  intended  for  record,  we  gain  a 
good  tleal  of  room  for  current  matter,  in  these  bustling 
times.  We  shall  also  publish  supplementary  sheets — 
one  of  them  next  week,  to  get-in  some  old  reports  to 
congress  concerning  a protecting  tariff.  They  laugh  at 
the  constitutional  constructions  of  itie  new  men  of  these 
days. 

|[3=»  The  Washington  “ Telegraph”  and  “Globe” 
are  carrying  on  a war  of  extermination — one  or  the  oth- 
er must  tall.  The  former  vet  seems  to  have  a large 
majority  of  “the  party,”  with  it — but  llie  latter  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  many  of  the  “authority” 
presses,  under  their  present  high  slate  of  '^improve- 
ment,” ai  whicii  .Mr.  Green  speaks  pretty  plainly.  The 
“'Telegr.ipli”  tells  some  strange  stories  about  the 
“Globe,”  and  the  famous  .Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  4th  audi- 
tor of  tlie  treasury,  who,  it  appears,  is  the  real  editor  of 
that  paper— and  calls  .Mr.  K.  an  ungrate- 

FCL  uvrocRiTE. ” Ml'.  K.  retorts  in  severe  terms. 
We  think  that  either  editor  is  telling  the  truth  of  the 
other! 

The  following  is  among  the  reminiscences  of  Mr. 

o a 

Green — 

“We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Kendall 
and  .Mr.  Biair  were  both  the  active  partisans  of  Mr. 
Clay  m lSi5;  that  they  both  took  an  active  part  to  pre- 
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vail  on  the  members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Adams;  and  that  neither  of  them  entered  the 
Jackson  ranks  until  a late  period.” 

ICCP’  Some  very  angry  letters  have  passed  between 
Mr.  JJlair,  a member  of  congress  from  South  Carolina, 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cooper,  president  of  the  college 
of  that  state.  They  are  “as  hot  as  pepper!”  The  doc^ 
tor,  it  seems,  has  made  another  book — scouting  at  the 
Christian  religion,  which  Mr.  Blair  calls  “blasphemous.” 
&CC.  The  doctor  rejoins,  and  speaks  of  Mr.  B’s  “moral 
conduct”  as  “a  defender  of  the  faith!”  Mr.  Blair  is  at 
him  then  “like  a house  on  fire,”  and  talks  about  the  doc- 
tor’s dictation  of  politics  and  policy — as  how  that  he  was 
scouted  out  of  England,  scourged  out  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  calls  him  the  bosom  friend  of  “Marat,  Le  GendrOj 
and  the  bloodiest  ofthe  bloody  butchers  of  revolutionary 
France  ” The  doctor  in  reply  insinuates  hard  things  of 
the  “habits  and  character”  of  Mr.  B.  but  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet.  And  thus  the 
nullificators  nullificate  one  another;  and  “throw  stones!” 

Because  of  the  public  character  of  those  gentlemen, 

we  shall,  perhaps,  make  room  for  their  correspondence 

which,  it  must  needs  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  individuals,  is  very  violent. 

Bank  or  the  United  States.  The  gr.and  jury  of 
Bibb  county,  Georgia,  have  made  a “solemn  protest” 
against  the  establishment  of  a branch  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  at  Macon — regarding  it  as  a foreign 
establishment. 

The  resolutions  offered  in  the  legislature  of  New 
York  against  the  hank — have  not  yet  been  taken  up, 
though  “cart-loads  of  pamphlets’”^  have  been  thrown  in- 
to Albany,  to  help  the  passage  of  them. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says — The  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  into  the  Pennsylvania  house 
of  representatives,  has  been  rejected.  The  debate  upon 
the  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  ardent  and  animated} 
but  neither  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  I.,  nor  the  letter  which 
he  produced  from  Mr.  Madison,  nor  the  location  ofthe 
parent  bank  in  Philadelphia,  were  of  adequate  avail  to 
procure  its  passage.  The  advocates  of  state  rights — all 
wlio  dread  the  continued  existence  of  an  institution  which 
is  as  eminently  dangerous  as  it  is  clearly  unconstitution- 
al— will  hail  this  result  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 

But  the  JVational  Gazette  informs  us  that — The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  senate 
of  Pennsylvania: 

“That  whereas  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
tended  in  so  great  a degree  to  maintain  a sound  and 
uniform  currency;  to  facilitate  the  financial  operations 
of  the  government;  to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
change, and  has  been  so  conducive  lo  commercial  pros- 
perity, that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  recommend 
a renewal  of  its  charter,  under  sucli  regulations  and  re- 
strictions ns  to  the  power  of  the  respective  states,  as  con- 
gress may  deem  rigiitand  proper.” 

On  Saturday  last  it  was  adopted  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  a vote  of  seventy  five  to  eleven.  Of  the 
eleven  gentlemen  who  composed  the  minority,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  nearly  all  of  them — perhaps  the  whole 
c.xcepl  three — were  friends  of  the  bank,  whose  only  ob- 
jection lo  tlie  resohuion  was,  that  it  did  not  propose  a 
renewal  entirely  without  reference  to  any  restrictions. 
The  resolution,  therefore,  has  passed  unanimously  in  tlie 
senate,  and  almost  unanimously  in  the  house:  It  will  be, 

we  are  satisfied,  as  unanimously  approved  by  the  people 
of  this  state. 


♦Written  liy  Mr.  Henshaw,  collector  at  the  port  of 
Boston  I 
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City  bank  of  New  York.  A fellow  who  calls 
himself  Edward  Smith,  alias  Jones,  about  34  years  of 
age,  has  been  arrested  at  New  York,  having  in  his  pos- 
session a trunk  filled  with  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of 
185,738  dollars,  of  which  the  City  bank  was  robbed. 
About  60,000  dollars,  including  the  gold,  is  yet  missing; 
probably  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplice,  for  whom  a zeal- 
ous search  was  making  at  Philadelphia.  Smith,  or 
Jones,  is  an  old  and  notorious  offender, — and  as  yet  had 
refused  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
robbery.  The  money  was  returned  to  the  bank.  One 
account  says  that  Smith  is  a native  of  South  Carolina — 
another  that  he  is  an  Englishman. 

Chesapeake  and  Deeawahe  canae.  The  tolls  on 
this  canal  for  the  last  two  weeks  were  1,800  and  2,800 
dollars — total  3,400. 

Pennsylvania.  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  York 
and  Maryland  line  rail  road,  which  had  been  negatived, 
was  reconsidered  last  week — but  again  rejected,  being 
indefinitely  postponed — 43  to  32. 

Foreign  news.  We  have  some  items  of  news — in 
Paris  papers  to  the  9th  February.  France  was  quiet — 
but  going  on  with  her  preparations  for  w'ar.  The  duke 
of  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe,  was  elected 
king  of  Belgium — but  it  was  altogether  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  throne  would  be  accepted  for  him,  France  being 
unwilling  to  have  any  difference  w ith  the  great  powers. 
All  was  quiet  at  Brussels,  8tc.  except  in  the  rejoicings  of 
the  people  in  the  selecJLion  of  a king.  Nothing  spe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  had  yet  happened  in  Poland — 
the  troops  had  marched  to  meet  the  advancing  Rus- 
sians, under  count  Deibitch.  Poland  lias  adopted  the 
tri-colored  cockade.  A bomb  was  exploded  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  palace  in  Rome,  in  which  the  cardinals  were 
assembled — no  pope  yet  chosen,  but  much  intrigue  go- 
ing on.  Nothing  special  is  reported  from  England. 

qQ*  An  arrival  at  Charleston  brings  London  dates  to 
the  13th  February.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  a tax  of  \d. 
per  lb.  on  all  cotton  imported,  with  a like  drawback  on 
all  cotton  goods  exported,  but  a general  reduction  of  the 
taxes  in  tlie  sum  ol  1340,0001.  is  expected.  American 
flour  11.  19s.  to  21.  11s.  O’Connell  and  liis  friends  had 
plead  guilty  to  the  chief  counts  against  them.  No  judg- 
ment yet  given.  Nothing  else  important. 

Navy  of  the  U.  S.  There  are  in  the  navy  37  cap- 
tains. 

17  of  whom  have  been  in  commission  above  15  years, 
and  rank  with  a major  general. 

3 have  been  in  commission  over  ten  and  under  fifteen 
years,  and  rank  with  a brigadier  general. 

8 have  been  in  commission  under  ten  and  over  five 

years,  and  rank  with  a colonel. 

9 have  been  in  commission  under  five  years,  and  rank 

with  a lieutenant  colonel. 

37 

There  are  in  the  navy  33  masters  commandant,  who 
rsmk  with  a major. 

But  the  pay  of  the  naval  officers  is  far  short  of  those 
of  the  army,  with  the  same  rank. 

Legislative  improvement.  We  heartily  rejoice  in 
stating  that  a bill  to  provide  for  borrowing  and  appro- 
priating $125,000  to  make  a road  from  Winchester  to 
some  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  lias  passed  the  senate  of 
Virginia  17  to  14,  and  become  a law.  It  is  a small  mat- 
ter, to  be  sure,  for  so  great  a state — but  ani/  improve- 
ment is  comfortable  to  us,  in  affording  a hope  of  better 
times. 

Comparative  pauperism.  In  England  about  1 per- 
son to  11,  on  an  average,  is  a pauper.  In  Mass.nchu- 
setts,  1 to  every  168;  in  New  Yoi  k,  1 to  every  220;  and 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  poor-house 
system  prevails,  1 to  every  339. 


Foreign  paupers.  A bill  has  passed  the  legislature 
of  jyiassachiisetls,  iu  relation  to  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reigners, which  provides  that  no  alien  shall  be  allowed 
to  land  from  any  vessel  whatever,  until  the  master  shall 
have  paid  five  dollars  to  the  city  or  town  where  the  ves- 
sel shall  arrive. 

It  w'ould  be  well  were  such  a law  passed  in  every 
state.  We  are  wretchedly  imposed  on,  in  Maryland, 
by  the  transport  of  British  paupers  to  our  shores;  and 
our  alms-houses,  jails  and  penitentiary,  have  a ten-fold 
proportion  of  their  inmates  in  foreigners,  recently  landed 
in  the  United  States.  Such  a law  would  not  check  the 
emigration  of  such  persons  as  we  are  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving. 

Canada.  There  are  loud  complaints  in  some  of  the 
Canadian  papers  of  profligacy  in  the  disbursements  of 
money,  derived  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people — and 
such  complaints,  being  incidental  to  a colonial  state,  will 
exist  so  long  as  persons  are  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
govern  in  Canada.  It  is  a sort  of  banishment  from 
“home,”  and  the  profit  of  the  employment  is  the  in- 
ducement which  leads  to  a seeking  of  places  in  the  co- 
lonies. It  is  stated,  that  the  debt  of  Upper  Canada  now 
amounts  to  $1,500,000.  1l\\q government  officers,  in  sa- 
laries, fees,  perquisites,  6cc.  appear  to  receive  about 
70,000  pounds  a year;  and  the  colonial  officers  have  ex- 
travagant allow’ances,  that  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
may  secure  their  devotion,  &c. 

Indian  department.  The  following  is  a synopsis 
of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1831,  approved  by  the  president  on 
the  21st  inst.  viz: — For  the  payment  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  several  In- 
dian agents,  $29,500;  for  sub-agents,  $19,500;  for  pre- 
sents to  Indians,  $15,000;  for  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors, $21,525;  for  gun  and  blaeksmitlis,  and  their  as- 
sistants, employed  within  the  superinlendencies  and 
agencies,  $18,340;  for  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  other  ex- 
penses attending  the  gun  and  blacksmith’s  shops,  5,426, 
for  transportation  and  distribution  of  annuities,  $9,959; 
for  expenses  of  provisions  for  Indians  at  the  distribution 
of  annuities  while  on  visits  of  business  with  the  differ- 
ent superintendents  and  agents,  and  when  .assembled  on 
business,  11,890,  for  contingencies  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, $20,000;  for  certain  surveys,  $2,227;  claims  for 
Indian  depredations,  $1 ,300;  for  provisions  and  neces- 
sary assistance  to  Indians  emigrating  to  the  West,  and 
to  tiiose  tribes  now  settled  on  or  near  the  Kanzas  river, 
w-estof  the  Missouri,  $3,562;  for  provisions  and  other 
assistance  to  Indians  removing  to  the  w'est  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  $5,000;  for  building 
houses  for  Indian  agents,  sub-agents,  blacksmiths’ 
shops,  Ike.  $7,000;  additional  expense  at  the  Red  river 
agency,  $1,300;  for  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  the 
Creeks  to  land  in  Georgia,  $4,989;  for  claims  against 
the  Osages,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  $834;  for 
extinguishment  of  the  claims  ot  tlie  Clierokees  to  their 
lands  in  Georgia,  $46,104;  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  treaty  of  6th  May,  1828,  with  the  Clierokees,  for 
their  removal  from  Georgia,  $59,134;  for  purchase  of 
Creek  and  Cherokee  reservations,  $2,100.  There  are 
a few  other  unimportant  items. 

Mr.  Webster.  A very  splendid  public  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  New  York, 
last  week,  by  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  'he  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  late  chancellor  Kent,  and 
Messrs.  .T.  Hone,  P.  A.  Jay,  II.  Maxwell,  and  E.  M. 
Greenway,  presiding.  The  preparations  were  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  every  thing  of  the  best  quality  that 
could  be  obtained.  This  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Webster,  because  that  he  had  victoriously  maintained 
the  sound  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  in  the  great  de- 
bate in  the  senate.  The  regular  toasts  generally  point- 
ed to  this  object.  The  following  are  the  1st,  4th,  5ih, 
and  6th: 

The  supremacy  of  the  law,  ^^to  w hich  all  owe  homage 
— the  very  least  as  feeling  its  care — and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempt  from  its  power.” 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  monument 
of  our  country’s  wisdom — the  instrument  of  its  safety, 
its  lil)erty,  and  its  greatness. 

The  judiciary  ot  tlie  United  States — a co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government — every  patriot  will  sui)port 
and  defend  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Our  guest,  Daniel  Webster — to  his  talents  we  owe  a 
most  triumphant  vindication  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

After  the  5th  toast,  received  with  tliunders  of  ap- 
plause, chancellor  Kent,  pronounced  a most  valuable 
tribute  to  the  able  and  triumphant  services  of  the  cham- 
pion of  the  constitution;  and  then  he  proposed  the 
6lh  toast.  Mr.  Webster  thereupon  rose,  and  address- 
ed the  company  for  an  hour  and  a half,  “holding  them 
in  breathless  suspence,  and  they  sympathising  with  every 
phrase  and  sentiment  that  he  uttered.”  Judge  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Stoirs,  also  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  as 
did  senor  Mosquero  (one  of  the  invited  guests,  and  late 
president  of  Colombia),  on  being  complimented. 

There  were  many  volunteers,  largely  partaking  of 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  When  Mr.  Webster  retir- 
ed, all  the  company  stood,  and  cheered  him.  These 
are  some  of  the  volunteers — 

By  Philip  Hone.  'I'hat  part  of  our  delegation  in  the 
last  congress  who  stood  up  for  the  constitution,  and  de- 
termined, by  their  votes,  that  not  only  should  no  ques- 
tion be  taken  on  the  constitution,  but  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  unquestioned. 

By  IV.  B.  Lawrence.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  the 
associate  and  fellow  labourer  of  Daniel  Webster,  in 
the  support  of  sound  constitutional  principles. 

By  Dv.  J.  IV.  Francis.  Nullification  to  all  nullifiers. 

By  Air.  Robinson.  (Extracts).  The  federal  union — 
Its  parents,  “a  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce 
and  ruined  credit;”  its  offspring,  ‘‘safety  at  home  and 
consideration  and  (lignitj'  abroad.” 

By  Charles  King.  The  political  innocent — who 
has  no  motive  for  supplanting  a rival — no  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  effecting  it. 

By  Air.  Sedgwick.  Xulliflcation — the  American 
guillotine,  designed  for  the  conslitnlion.  May  it  be 
immortalised  by  the  political  death  of  its  inventors. 

W^e  have  reports  of  chanceih.r  Kent’s  remarks 
and  Mr.  Webster’s  and  judge  Spencer’s  speeches. — 
They  are,  surely,  of  the  \e.ry  first  order,  but  their 
length  forbids  a prompt  insertion. 

The  past  and  the  i resext.  In  our  address  to  “the 
friends  of  the  American  System,”  on  the  19th  ult.  we  in- 
dulged in  some  free  and  grateful  remarks  on  the  present 
general  prosperity  of  our  country — unless  in  some  of  the 
let-us-alone  districts.  To  appreciate,  in  a small  degree, 
the  benefits  that  have  flowed,  and  are  flowing,  upon  us — 
we  have  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  look  a little 
back — truth  being  most  easily  discerned  by  comparison, 
in  all  matters  that  do  not  admit  of  positive  demonstra- 
tion. A few  “obstinate  figures”  have  therefore  been  col- 
lected, with  some  extracts  from  various  papers,  accom- 
panied by  a few  explanatory  observations,  to  shew 
the  late  past  and  present  condition  of  the  United  States. 
If  in  the  latter  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with,  (not 
having  the  fear  of  Mr.  Ritchie  before  our  eyes),  we  shall  in- 
sist on  ascribing  it  to  the  yet  partial  success  of  the  “Ame- 
rican S\stem,”  until  the  “free  trade”  logicians,  and 
British  mercenary  writers,  shall  assign  some  other  and 
better  reason  for  the  present  comfort,  ease  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  the  United  St  .tes. 

Ofi  specie,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

By  a table  inserted  in  the  23rd  vol,  of  the  Register, 
page  185,  the  following  export  and  import  ot  specie 
appears,  in  the  4th  quarter  of  the  year  1821,  and  two 
first  quarters  of  1822: 

Export  of  bullion  and  specie  in  the  9 months  $10,095,478 


Import  1,913,415 

Excess  of  export  8,182,003 

In  1829,  we  imjiorted  of  specie  and  bullion  7,394,612 

and  exported  4,311,134 

Excess  of  import  3,083,478 


Shewing  an  actual  difference,  the  excesses  being  added 
together,  as  they  must  be,  of  eleven  millions  and  a quar- 
ter of  dollars,  in  the  short  period  stated. 

[|[:;5=>We  here  take  occasion  to  express  a regret, 
(which  we  shall  often  feel  before  we  get  through  this 
article),  that  the  usual  treasury  report  on  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1830,  has  been 
delayed  so  long  after  its  common  time  of  publication — 
for  we  much  need  it,  just  now. 

The  treasury  tables  for  1830,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
shew  a duplicate  balance  in  favor  ot  specie  imported,  aa 
compared  with  1829.] 

I'he  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
in  1819,  was  only  $2,743,834,  but  in  1821  and  ’22,  it 
stood  thus — 

1821  $6,499,224 

1822  3,711,145 


^)10,210,369 


Average  5,105,184 

On  the  1st  Jan.  1831,  the  bank  had  in  specie  10,808,047 
Or,  600,000  dollars  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  years  given. 

On  the  1st  October,  1822,  the  bank  had  its 
notes  in  circulation  only  to  the  amount  of  5,456,891 
On  the  1st  Jan.  1831,  the  circulation  was  18,526,887 
Or,  nearly  three  and  an  halftimes  greater  than  in  1822.* 
The  one  most  clearly  shews  the  scarcity,  and  the  other 
the  abundance,  of  “money. ” As  it  was,  or  is,  with  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  so  it  was,  or  is,  with  the  state 
banks,  and  in,  at  least,  the  same  general  proportion. 

Look  at  the  mighty  DIFEEREIfCE  ! 


Finances  of  the  United  States. 

From  Mr.  Secretary  Crawford’s  annual  treasury  re- 
port of  Dec.  10,  1821,  as  corrected  by  the  actual  receipts 
shewn  by  the  register  of  the  treasury  l4th  Dec.  1S22, 
the  gross  revenue  for  1821  stood  thus — 

From  the  customs  15,898,434 

miscellaneous  113,378 

small  treasury  notesf  324 

A EOAir  5,000,000 


21,012,136 

And  yet,  though  aided  by  the  loan  of  five  millions,  there 
was  but  $8,367,093  paid  on  account  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  public  debt — really,  and  without  the 
money  borrowed,  only  $3,367,093,  or  not  much  more 
than  one  half  of  the  interest,  alone,  actually  payable  in 
that  year — the  sinking  fund  of  ten  millions — that  “sa- 
cred fund,”  being  in  two-thirds  suspended!  And  yet 
there  would  remain  in  the  treasury,  1st  Jan.  1822,  the 
beggarly  amount  of  1,777,648  dollars.  But,  if  certain 
“balances  of  appropriations”  for  the  service  of  the  year 
had  not  been  carried  to  the  “surplus  fund,”  as  it  is  cal- 
led, there  would  have  been  a balance  against  the  treasury 
of  490,962  dollars,  instead  of  the  1,777,648  said  to  re- 
main in  it.]: 

By  Mr.  Crawford’s  report  of  Dec.  23,  1822,  there  was 
paid,  or  would  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  public  debt  in 


*Notes  issued  31,972,247  76 

on  hand,  in  bank  and  its  offices  13,445,360  86 

Actual  circulation  $18,526,886  90 

fThese  were  passeil  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury, 
though  a seven  per  cent,  stock  was  issued  for  them. 

]:ln  a report  made  19lh  Jan.  1821,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, after  saying  that  the  small  sum  of  $2,076,918  of  the 
Louisiana  debt,  though  due,  had  not  been  paid — made 
these  melancholy  remarks:  “It  is  proper  to  observe,  that, 
if  the  sum  of  $2,076,918  15  of  the  Louisiana  stock,  has 
not  been  pressed  for  payment,  it  has  been  the  result 
of  FORREARANCE  OH  the  part  of  the  holders  of  that 
stock,  and  of  confidkxce  in  the  faith  of  the  nation,  that 
such  forbearance  will  not  operate  to  their  injury!’^  All 
this  about  tlie  paltry  sum  of  two  millions!  We  would 
rather  have  paid  ten  times  onr  share  of  the  whole,  than 
that  such  uiulignified  terms  should  have  been  used. 
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that  year,  the  sura  of  6,  273,055  dollars,  though  drawing 
near  half  a million  from  “balances  of  appropriations,”  as 
gathered  up  and  returned  to  the  ‘^surplus  fund,” 
to  make  a good  appearance — about  which,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  echo,  ll>e  then  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  the  house  of  representatives,  we  spoke  freely  at 
the  time — as  a reference  to  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  vol. 
of  this  work  will  show.  We  thought  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  management  in  some  of  these  things,  as  well 
as  no  small  amount  of  gross  error.  But  let  all  that  pass. 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  because  of  the  desperate  state 
of  the  hnances,  Mr.  Crawford  recommended,  in  his  re- 
port of  1822,  an  increase  of  duty  on  glass,  paper ^ iron 
and  lead,  and  “a//  articles  composed  of  the  tivo  latter  ma- 
terials^’— a vieiv  to  the  augmentation  of  the  reve- 
NTTE.”,3£:3i 

Now,  in  1829  we  paid  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  12,383,867 

In  1830  we  paid,  or  would  pay  11,354,630 


Real  payment  in  1821 
1822 


3,367,093 

6,273,055 


23,738,497 

9,640,148 


D.Cference  in  two  years  $14,098,349 

The  amounts  for  1829  and  1830  are  from  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Ingham’s  report  of  the  15tli  December,  1830 — but 
the  same  rate  of  payments  had  prevailed  during  the 
whole  four  years  of  the  preceding  administration. 

These  facts  are  amply  sufficient  to  shew  the  misera- 
ble state  of  the  finances  in  1821-2,  because  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  country,  which  we  shall  particularly  de- 
scribe below,  as  if  with  “a  pencil  of  light,”  for  we  have 
the  facts  in  possession. 

Of  the  public  revenue. 

The  revenue  from  the  customs  in  1821  was  13,004,447 

1822  17,589,761 


In  tlie  foreign  articles  is  included  the  specie  exported* 
There  were  large  importations  of  specie  in  the  early 
part  of  1821,  for  the  supply  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  &c.  but  the  export  of  the  same  year  was  much 
larger.  In  1822  we  imported  3,369,846  dollars,  in  bul- 
lion and  coin,  and  exported  10,810,180. 

As  before  observed,  we  have  not  the  tables  for  1830, 
but  in  1829,  the  year  after  the  tariff  of  1828,  we  export- 
ed— 

55,700,193 
16,658,478 


In  domestic  products 
In  foreign 


72,358,671 

Or,  nine  millions  more  in  domestic  products  than  the 
average  of  1821-22.  Among  the  joreign  products  ex- 
ported in  1822,  there  were  lU,810,18t)  dollars  in  specie; 
but  in  1829  only  4,311.134 — a ao?«V/ difference  of  six  mil- 
lions and  a half! — and  a comparative  one  of  more  than  9^ 
millions — thus: 

Exported,  sprcie  in  1822  10,810,180 

Imported  do  do  3,369,846 


^)30,594,208 


Average 

Customs  in  1829 

Three  first  quarters  of  1830 

Add  one-third  for  last  quarter 


$15,297,104 


22,681,965 

17,268,124 

5,756.041 


^)45,706,130 


Average  $22,853,065 

Or  7^  millions,  annually,  more  since  the  “abomi- 
nable tariff”  of  1828,  than  in  the  glorious  let-us-alone 
times  of  1821  and  1822!  Aye,  and  it  should  always  be 
recollected,  that  the  “free  trade”  folks  prophecied— 
yea,  verily^,  they  prophecied  ten  thousands  of  times 
“right  solemnly” — that  the  tariff  would  destroy  the 
revenue  and  render  direct  taxes  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  the  government!t  But,  poor  mistaken  or 
■wicked  things — they  knew  not,  or  would  not  confess,  the 
incontrovertible  fact — that  desire  always  presses  upon 
means;  and,  that,  to  enable  persons  to  expend  money, 
they  must  be  put  in  the  ivay  of  getting  it!  The  want  of 
employment  for  labor  in  1821-22,  caused  the  lack  of 
revenue;  the  abundance  of  employment  for  labor  in 
\829-30,  has  brought  about  this  mighty  increase  — the 
“vile”  and  “base,”  and  “abominable”  and  “swindling” 
and  “rascally”  and  ^'infernal”  tariff  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding! 

'Jhe  -whole  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1821  and 
1822,  ivere 

Domestic.  Foreign.  Total. 

1821  $43,671,894  21,302,483  64,974,382 

1822  49,874,079  22,286,202  72,160,281 


^)93, 545,973  43,588,691  137,134,663 


46,772,986  21,794,345  68,567,331 


t Now,  these  very  honest  and  enlightened  and  con- 
sistent persons,  are  calculating  the  payment  of  the  whole 
public  debt  and  the  yet  abundant  means  of  ilie  national 
government,  to  cause  a reduction  of  duties!  Do  they 
not  feel  ashamed  of  themselves.'*  They  ought— if  shame 
ia  in  them.  But  they  have  no  shame. 


Against  us  6,440,334 

Imported  in  1829  7,394,612 

Exported  do  4,311,134  3,083,478 

Real  difference  in  favor  9,523,812 

Tominge. 

American  tonnage  departing  for  foreign 
places,  1821  804,947 

Foreign  do  83,073 

American,  1822  813,748 

Foreign,  do  97,490  

^)l,618,695 


180,563 


809,347 

944,79!> 


American  tonnage  departing,  1829 
Foreign  do  do  133,006 

Or  showing  an  increase,  in  both,  of  more  than  one 
sixth. 


Registered. 

Enrolled,  cfc. 

Total. 

1821 

619,896 

679,062 

696,548 

1,298,958 

JS22 

628,150 

1,324,699 

1828 

812,619 

928,772 

1,741,391 

Or  a total 

increase  of  416,692  tons  in 

six  years,  or  an 

advance  on  the  tonnage  of  182-2,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  thirty-one  per  cent.  [The  year  1828  is  the  latest 
return  yet  published.]  In  1829  and  ’SO,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  from  250,0u0  to  300,000  tons  have  been  add- 
ed. The  present  tonnage  of  the  United  Stales  is  just 
about  two  millions — rather  more  than  less.  But  snips 
are  now  in  great  demand,  and  many  are  about  to 
be  built.  They  are  needed — not  for  the  4Vest  India 
trade!* 

What  more  is  necessary  to  shew  the  gratifying  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  our  country? 
We  might  extend  similar  comparisons,  from  official  pa- 
pers, to  a larger  amount  than  those  yet  given.  It  is 
not  required.  But  we  sliall  notice  a few  things  particu- 
larly, lor  the  benefit  of  the  planters,  and  llie  information 
of  FAR3IEUS,  most  of  the  former  and  some  of  the  latter, 
having  been  confounded  by  the  boistm'ous  impudence  of 
foolish  or  bad  men,  shouting  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  by  the 
tariff— iariJJ'—taviffl 

ChieJ  articles  of  export, 
lbs. 

124,893,405 
144,675 ,095 


1821- 

1822 


Cotton 


Dollars. 

20,157,484 

24,035,058 


^)269,568,500 


1829 


Average  134,784,250 
264,837,186 


44,192,542 

22,096,271 

26,575,311 


• We  pray  the  reader  to  remark  the  mightv  increase 
of  tl>e  enrolled  tonnage.  This  shews  the  commerce  be- 
tioeen  the  5fu/e>5,aiid  the  giant  progress  o 1 the  “Ameri- 
can System” — a Hercules  jn  ilsciadle! 
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Here  is  a greatly  increased  quantity,  as  well  as  a large 
increase  in  value.  It  shews  that  the  demand  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  tarilT!  The  price  depends,  and 
must  always  depend,  on  scarcity  or  supply.  In  1818, 
9ii,47l,00U  lbs.  of  cotton  were  valued  at  31, 334,  QUO;  but 
in  1823—173,723,000  lbs.  at  only  20,445,000.  That  is, 
the  whole  e.\port  of  1823  was  wortli  eleven  millions  ot 
dollars  less — one  half  less,  than  half  the  quantity  in  1 818. 
As  these  things  happened  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1824,  any  present  reduced  price  in  cotton  may  as  well 
he  ascribed  to  the  entry  of  the  wild  beasts  into  Noah’s 
ark,  as  to  our  protecting  laws.  The  rules  which  operat- 
ed bejore  the  passage  of  these  laws,  operate  still — and 


must,  so  long  as  commerce  exists  among 

st  men.  This 

self-evideMU. 

Hhds. 

Dollars. 

1821 — Tobacco 

66,858 

5,648,962 

1822 

82,169 

6,222,838 

^)149,027 

11,871,800 

Average 

74,531 

5,935,900 

1828 

96,278 

5,269,960 

1829 

77,181 

4,982,974 

{t)  173,409 

10.252,934 

Average 

86,704 

5,126,467 

Here  is  also  an  increased  quantity  and  reduced  price 
per  hhd.  Tobacco  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  that 
govern  cotton.  In  1816,  because  tobacco  was  scarce  in 
Europe,  69,241  hhds.  were  w_orth  $12,809,000;  or,  a 
million  more  than  149,027  hlids.  in  1821  and  1822.  The 
supply  ot  1828-9  was  considerably  above  the  average  of  20 
years  past — and  hence  the  lessened  price,  per  hhd.  It 
is  well  known  that  28,000,  or  30,000  hhds.  of  JVLaryland 
tobacco,  have  generally  sold  for  more  money  in  Europe 
than  35,000 — the  first  being  a fair  supply,  the  last  giving 
an  e.xcess,  and  reducing  the  price  of  the  whole. 


1821— Rice 
1822 

'J'ierces. 

88,221 

87,089 

Dollars. 

1,494,307 

1,563,482 

^)175,310 

3,057,789 

87,655 

1,528,894 

1829 

171,636 

2,514,370 

'I’his  shews  a large  increase  both 
and  furtlier  remark  is  useless. 

Darrels. 

1821— Flour  1,056,119 

1822  827,865 

in  value  and  price. 

Dollars. 

4,298,043 

5,103,280 

^)1, 883,984 

9,401,323 

941,992 

4,700,661 

1829 

837,385 

5,793,651 

In  1830  — 1,225,881  barrels  of  flour  were  exported, 
but  we  know  not  the  value  put  upon  it.  As  the  foreign 
demand  and  price  of  flour  has  advanced,  the  farme^'S  are 
cerium  that  the  tariff  has  not  ruined  them  ! They  also 
know  that  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  United  States  takes 
more  flour  and  grain  from  the  middle  and  western  states, 
than  all  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  (except  the 
United  States),  affords  a market  for. 


Products  of  the  sea 

i forest,  of  animals  and  manufactures. 

1821 

uj  the  sea. 

ForcH. 

Animals. 

Mnnufaet. 

1,499.188 

3,794,341 

2,334.731 

2,262,622 

1822 

1,384,539 

5,815,542 

2,529,503 

2,483,052 

2,883,727 

7,609,883 

4,864,234 

4,745,674 

i)  1,441 ,863 

3,804,941 

2,432,117 

2.372,837 

1829 

1,817,100 

3,681,759 

2,563,291 

5,716,100 

I lie  three  first  remain  pretty  nearly  the  same — the 
last  shews  a handsome  increase.  We  again  wish  lh;il 
we  had  the  tables^for  1830! 


With  these  presentations  of  facts  we  leave  our  readers 
to  their  own  reflections.  They  will  compare  1821-2  with 
1829.  The  last  year  would  have  shewn  much  more  ad- 
vantageously for  us.  That  is,  in  demonstrating  the 
mighty  benefits  which  flow  from  the  protecting  system, 
or  tariff. 

[Here  might  be  added  numerous  facts  to  shew  a great 
and  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  imported  commo- 
dities, and  especially  of  those  kinds  which  have  been 
protected  in  the  home  product  of  them.  We  believe 
tliat  there  is  only  one  exception  to  this  remark — whicli 
is  in  the  article  of  xvool;  and  the  farmers  will  not  com- 
plain of  that!  The  '‘^bounty'''  paid  to  the  manufacturing 
‘‘monopolists” — or  something  else,  we  care  not  what, 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  such  things  to  consumers  at 
leasViyie-third ! 

“His  optics  must  be  good  I ween 
“To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen,” 
an  oppression,  because  that  two  dollars,  in  the  present 
abundance  ot  money,  purchases  as  much  goods  as  three 
dollais  would  do,  when  money  was  so  wretchedly  scarce, 
as  in  1821-2-3.  I3ut 

— ——'‘Scurvy  politicians 

“Seem  to  see  the  things  they  see  not”) 

We  shall  now  give  a few  extracts  and  remarks  to  ex- 
hibit the  stale  of  the  country  at  large  in  about  the  year 
1821,  and  conclude  with  some  general  observations  on 
“things  as  they  are.” 

State  of  the  country — 1821-22. 

Out  of  a large  quantity  of  matter,  we  shall,  at  present, 
only  offer  a few  brief  notices,  liy  way  of  example;  prefering 
what  happened  in  Pennsylvania,  the  great  central  stale, 
honest,  economical  and  laborious,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, at  that  time,  the  richest  in  the  union — though  ex- 
tremely distressed. 

The  wealthy  and  sober  and  industrious,  and  great 
agricultural  county  of  Chester,  with  39,536  inhabitants  in 
1810,  had  115  public  paupers — or  I in  344  ef  the  popu- 
lation; in  1820,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  44,452, 
the  paupers  230  in  1821,  or  one  in  138! 

The  “Franklin  Republican”  (ot  Chambersburg)  of 
the  31st  July  1821,  had  txventy  advertisements  of  the 
sheriff  for  the  sale  of  pieces  of  real  property — most 
of  them  relating  to  large  and  hitherto  valuable  farms. 
[The  same  paper  of  the  29lh  March,  1831,  has  only  one 
sucli  advei’Usement.] 

'I'he  “Westmoreland  Republicau,”  (of  Greensburg)  of 
tlie  3rd  August  1821,  had  advertisements  of  fifty-seven 
different  pieces  of  real  property,  to  be  sold  by  the  sheriff. 
[This  paper  of  the  IStli  March,  1831,  contains  not  one 
such  advertisement,  though  manifestly  the  one  in  which 
the  sheriff  would  make  such  publications,  if  necessary.] 
The  “Easton  Centinel”  of  the  10th  of  August,  1821, 
advertised  sixty-three  farms  to  be  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
'riie  “Juniata  Gazette”  of  the  14th  August  1821,  con- 
tained sheriff’s  advertisements  for  the  sale  oi  thirty-seven 
tracts  of  land,  also  sundry  houses  and  lots,  mills  and 
factories,  &cc.  This  county  contained  only  16,618  per- 
sons in  1820.  [We  do  not  noxu  receive  these  papers,  to 
make  comparisons,  as  in  ihe  other  cases.] 

Out  of  this  terrible  state  of  things,  wldch  specially  ex- 
isted in  the  middle  and  western  states,  (though  we  shall 
notice  some  of  the  “groans”  of  the  southern  also),  grew 
the  appraisement  laxvs,  stop-knos,  relief  laxvs,  and  the 
many  other  expedients  that  were  resorted  to,  to  avoid 
forcible  collections  of  debts,  for  tlie  “abomination  of 
desolation”  was  spread  over  the  land.  In  some  places, 
the  attorneys  or  sheriffs  used  many  contrivances,  (being 
honest  and  feeling  men),  to  delay  processes  against  pi’o- 
pertj  ; and,  under  the  valuation  law,  the  people,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  interposed  in  a manner  tliat,  perhaps, 
may  he  excused,  but  cannot  be  justified.  For  example, 
tlie  Chillicolhe  Supporter  of  the  25lh  July  1821,  had  a 
long  account  of  a case  under  the  “appraisement  law.” 
A parcel  of  wheat  in  the  sheaf,  was  seized  to  satisfy  a 
debt — ami  two  men,  on  their  oaths,  valued  it  at  75  cents 
per  bushel — its  real  worili  being  only  25  cents;  tlie  cre- 
ditor llieu  had  his  0[ilion  to  receive  one  third  of  the 
amount  of  liis  claim,  or  suffer  liis  debt  to  remain  as  it 
was!  In  some  other  slates,  (Pennsylvania  among  them, 
we  tliink),  the  sale  of  property  was  forbidden,  unless 
iwo-ihirds  of  its  appraised  value  was  olfered  and  paid 
for  it.  This,  iii  general,  was  a complete  “stop-law.” 
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A number  of  grand  juries  presented  the  scnrcity  of 
specie,  or  “specie  funds,”  as  a “nuisance,”  as  well  they 
might — the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing a circulation  of  only  5,456,891,  and  3,711,145  dollars 
in  specie  on  hand  in  1822,  against  a circulation  ot 
18,526,887  dollars,  and  10,808,047  in  specie  on  hand, 
1st  of  January  1831!  To  abate  this  “nuisance”  the  ju- 
ries very  properly  recommended  the  fabrication  and 
use  of  home-made  articles,  for  clothing,  &c. 

In  1821-2  we  probably  owed  an  average  debt  to  Eng- 
land of  at  fifty  millions — a large  part  of  which  was 
paid  by  the  beneiit  of  the  insolvent  laws!  And  such 
was  the  state  of  our  credit,  that  a letter  was  published 
in  the  Liverpool  Courier,  said  to  be  written  by  a direc- 
tor of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  lime — wliich 
stated,  that  those  to  whom  he  would  have  sold  goods  to 
the  amount  of  £100,000,  a short  time  before,  he  would 
not  then  trust  for  1,000  pounds  worth — saying,  “the 
vast  number  of  failures  takes  away  their  odium.  JMen 
fail  in  parties  for  convenience;  and  the  barriers  of  ho- 
nesty are  broken  down  by  a perpetual  legislation  suited 
to  the  condition  of  insolvent  debtors.”  “Houses  that 
rented  (or  1,200  dollars  now  rent  for  450,”  anvd  so  on. 
We  were  very  indignant  at  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
but  are  forced  to  confess  there  was  too  much  truth  in 
some  parts  of  it.* 

A report  to  the  house  of  representative  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, (previous  to  tire  valuation  law)  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Ruinous  sacrifices  ot  landed  property  at  sheriffs’ 
sales,  whereby  in  manj’  cases,  lands  and  houses  have 
been  sold  at  less  than  a halt,  or  a third,  or  a fourth  of 
their  former  value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes 
and  ot  the  fruits  of  laborious  years,  a vast  number  of 
our  industrious  farmers,  some  of  whom  have  been  driv- 
en to  seek,  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of  the  west,  that 
shelter  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in  their  native 
state. 

“Forced  sales  of  merchandise,  household  goods, 
farming  stock  and  utensils,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  by  which  numerous  families  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  the 
implements  of  their  trade.” 

This  horrible  picture  was  not  too  highly  colored. — 
Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1822,  the  New  Yoik  banks 
drew  on  those  of  Boston  for  3 or  400,000  dollars. 
This  sum,  which  many  of  our  state  banks  could  (indi- 
vidually) pay  or  liquidate  in  an  acceptable  manner,  at 
the  present  time,  without  much  effort,  caused  a general 
panic  in  the  rich  city  of  Boston! — and  from  lOO  to  110 
failures,  to  an  amount  of  from  3 to  4,000,000  dollars 
(says  Mr,  Carey)  almost  immediately  took  place.  Mo- 
ney was  worth  12  and  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
many  persons  stopped  for  ,2,  3 and  400,000  dollai-s,  who, 
a few  days  before,  had  been  “regarded  and  justly,  as  in 
a state  of  affluence” — confidence  being  lost  in  all  mo- 
ney-transactions. All  this  for  3 or  400, 000  dollars! 

This  extreme  suffering  reached  the  south  at  a later  pe- 
riod, but  at  last  it  came  upon  that  part  of  the  United 
Slates  like  a “wind  from  the  desart.”  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Carey’s  essays — 

Extract  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Carter^  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  30th  February,  1824. 

“The  prostration  of  their  foreign  markets  has  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  south  a general  pervading  gloom. 
In  all  tliat  region  which  stretches  itself  from  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  all  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  once  triumphed,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try is  now  paraiized.  Large  and  ample  estates,  once 
the  seats  of  opulence,  which  supported  their  jn  oprie- 
tors  in  afiluence  and  comfort,  are  now  thrown  out  to 
waste  and  decay.  ” 


^’'England  is  now  much  indebted  to  us.  We  call  a dol- 
lar 4s.  6J.  sterl  ng,  but  it  really  is,  at  the  jircsent  price  ol 
silver  in  England,  only  worth  4s.  l^d. — so  it  takes  485 
cents,  instead  of  444,  to  pay  one  pouml  in  England. 
Thus,  we  must  send  to  London  U)9:^  dollars  to  pay  what 
we  call  100,  The  rale  ot  exchange  is  now  106^  a 107 — 
or  at  least  2^  per  cent,  below  the  real  par. 


“The  farmer  of  the  grain  growing  states  will  tell 
you,  that  he  has  large  annual  surpluses  of  grain,  which 
he  is  doomed  year  after  year,  to  see  rot  and  perish  on  his 
hands;  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  applies  himself 
to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  a fruitful  soil;  that  each 
return  of  autumn  finds  his  barns  filled,  to  overflowing, 
with  abundance;  but  that  it  is  all  useless,  nay,  worse 
than  useless  to  him:  for  his  well  stored  barns  stand 
continual!}'  before  his  eye;s,  as  tormenting  memorials  of 
his  labors  frustrated,  and  the  bounty  of  his  fields  most 
cruelly  wasted.  He  may  represent  his  labors  as  equal- 
ing in  their  lutility  and  vexatious  disappointment,  the 
fabled  toil  of  Sysiphus  himself.  The  ileplorable  accu- 
racy of  such  a picture  will  not  be  disputed.” 

Mr.  Bandolph  stated  that — 

“The  profits  of  slave  labor  had  been  for  some  time 
on  the  decrease;  and  that,  on  a fair  average,  it  scarcely 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  the  slaves,  whether  from  in- 
fancy to  age. 

Mr.  Garnet,  of  Virginia,  said,  that — 

“Its  population,  (Virginia),  was  driven  into  distant 
lands — and  reduced  to  beggary — and  that  desolation  was 
spread  over  the  country.” 

Mr.  Tatnall,  ot  Geo.  in  his  speech  against  the  tariff 
bill  of  1824,  said  — 

“Are  you  prepared  by  passing  this  infernal  bill,  to 
add  to  a poverty  -which  is  already  -wearing  one  portion 
of  our  coimtry  to  the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  appetites  of  a few  pampered  nabobs.  Such  a policy 
is  disgraceful  to  a free  people.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
our  institutions,  and  will  be  destructive  to  our  happiness. 
And  is  it  thought  that  we  will  tamely  submit  to  this  treat- 
ment.? No,  sir.  By  heaven  we  will  no'p.” 

Extract  from  the  Charleston  Memorial,  Feb.l^,  1824. 

“The  effects  produced,  (by  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  cotton),  are  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Property  of 
all  kinds  is  depreciated  beyond  example.  A feeling  of 
gloomy  despondence  is  beginning  to  prevail  every  where 
in  the  lower  country.  Estates  are  sacrificed  to  pay  the 
last  instalments  on  the  bonds  given  for  the  purchase  mo- 
ney. No  body  seems  disposed  to  buy,  what  every  body 

is.  anxious  to  sell,  at  any  price.” 

It  is  enough  ! We  only  ask  the  reader  to  remember 
that  these  things  were  BEFORE  the  passage  even  of  llte 
^Hnfernal  hill”  of  1824— -and  yet  the  pure  and  moderate 
and  CONSISTENT  politicians  of  the  south,  curse  the 
tariff  as  the  author  of  every  mischief  that  befals  them! 
If  one  of  them  should  break  his  leg  in  a fox-chase,  or 
burn  his  mouth  by  putting  tlie  -wrong  end  of  a segar  into 

it,  he  would  certainly  “d— n the  tariff,”  for  having  caus- 
ed Ids  misfortune,  and  hurrah  for  “free  trade!” 

Now,  for  the  other  side — 

“look  here  upon  this  picture,  and,  on  this.” 
State  of  the  country  1830  31. 

Specie  is  overflowing — its  circulation  is  not  less  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  a sound  currency  in  all 
part.s  of  the  union.  The  bank  of  the  U.  States  has  three 
and  an  half  times  the  circulation,  and  three  times 
the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  that  it  had  in  1822!  All  the 
well  managed  state  banks  are  sound,  and  as  able  to  pay 
their  debts  as  tlie  bank  ol  the  United  Slates;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, miglit  extend  their  loans  to  nearly  twice  the  pre- 
sent amount  ot  them,  with  entire  iirudence,  on  ap- 
proved security.  The  three  per  cent,  stocks  of  the 
United  Stales,  worth  only  75  per  cent,  in  1821-2, 
are  now  worth  93^  a 94  per  cent,  and  any  quan- 
tity of  money  may  be  liad  for  4^  a 5 jier  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  only  complaint  now  is  from  the  money- 
lenders. Millions  are  idle  in  their  hands — or  ma}  be 
obtained  from  them,  at  a few  days’  notice;  and  yet, 
more  than  one  hundred  mill'ons  of  dollars  liave  been 
vested  in  stocks  for  factories  and  workshops,  roads  and 
canals,  and  other  things  within  the  “American  Sis- 
TEM,”  since  the  year  1822!  The  public  revenue — 
(which  had  been  so  low  that,  though  assisted  by  a loan 
of  five  millions,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was 
hardly  jiaid,  and  a miserable  fragment  of  the  Louisiana 
debt,  actually  due,  was  not  discharged,  nolw ithslaiuling 
the  sinking  fund  had  hem  smuggled  into  the  general 
means  of  the  govcriiment  for  tv\  o successive  years),  is 
now  so  ahuiidant,  that  an  annual  average  of  more  than 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  on  account  of 
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tlie  debt  since  1824,  tliongii  large  sums  were  appropriat- 
ed to  internal  improvements,  fortifications,  revolutiona- 
ry pensions,  &c.  I'lie  average  balance  of  the  treasury, 
in  bank,  was  182, ‘ill  dollars  in  18‘21 — since  1824,  not 
less  than  4,000,000;  the  public  creditors  being  unwilling 
to  receive  their  money,  except  on  compulsion,  unless  at 
a premium  on  the  stocks  held  by  them.  The  foreign 
demand  for  tlie  products  ol  the  planters  has  mightily 
increased — we  sliipped 

264  millions  lbs.  of  cotton  in  1829  against  134  mil- 
lions in  1821-2. 

89.000  hhds.  tobacco  in  1829  against  74,000  in  1821-2. 

171 .000  tierces  of  rice  in  1829  against  87,000  in  1821-2 

And,  though  the  foreign  demand  for  the  productions 

of  our  farmers  has  not  been  much  increased,  the  domes- 
tic market  has  been  powerfully  extended  to  them,  as  we 
shall  briefly  state  below.  The  value  of  the  domestic 
exports,  however,  increased  from  46  millions  in  l821-’2 
to  35  millions  in  1829;  and  our  tonnage  advanced  from 
1,311,828  tons  in  l82l-’2,  to  1,741,391  in  1828— 
very  nearly  two  millions  of  tons!  What  has  become  of 
the  Jeremiads  about  the  “ruin  of  commerce,.”  and  the 
other  childish  talk  of  the  anti-tariff  politicians  and  philo- 
sophers? They  are  as  disgusting  as  “the  tale  of  an  idiot 
twice  told.”  And  the  population,  though  severely 
checked  in  1820-21  and  ’‘22,  has  since  proceeded  with 
gigantic  rapidity  and  power — the  practice  of  marrying 
early  being  resumed,  because  of  increased  employment 
for  the  laboring  classes.  Our  cities  and  large  towns, 
then  “decayed  and  deserted,”  as  Mr.  llandolph  said, 
with  thousands  of  tenantless  houses,  though  offered  at 
less  than  one  half  of  their  former  hire — are  now  filled 
with  busy  and  happy  people — and,  though  thousands  of 
houses  have  been  built  in  them  annually  since  18‘24 — 
(the  year  of  the  ^dnfernal”  tariff),  enough  are  not  to  be 
had,  at  high  rents,  to  accommodate  the  teeming  inhabi- 
tants. Take  Baltimore  for  an  example — though  not 
more  prosperous  than  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Providence,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  &c.  &c. 
In  this  city,  the  brickmakers,  masons,  carpenters,  &c. 
are  hardly  able  to  do  one  half  of  the  work  that  it  is  de- 
sired they  should.  fVioney  being  abundant,  the  people 
wish  to  invest  it.  We  have  very  few,  or,  at  least,  very 
few  important  bankru[)tcies;  and  the  people,  at  large,  were 
never  so  able  to  meet  their  engagements,  as  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  cities  and  large  towns  do  not  stand  alone. 
Many  hundreds  of  beautiful  villages  have  sprung  up — 
the  church  spire  and  the  belfry  of  the  factory,  standing 
near  one  another,  to  enliven  and  grace  the  prospect. 
These  things  have  brought  back  from  the  country  a large 
amount  of  persons  who  had  fled  thitlier  iov  subsistence — 
worthy  mechanics,  who  had  sought  new  labors  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  public  roads,  have  returned,  and,  instead 
of  being  producers,  have  become  consumers  of  the  crops 
of  the  farmers.  Here  is  the  chief  secret  of  the  /Ameri- 
can system”— (he  lliing  hidden  from  “plulosopliers”  and 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  prefer  ‘ involuntary'  la- 
borers,” or  slaves,  to  musket-bearing  freemen!  We 
sh.-ll  give  one  example.  'I'he  town  of  Providence,  K.  I. 
has  received  from  the  middle  states  and  Virginia,  about 

130,000  barrels  of  flour  and  200,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
a single  year,  a large  part  of  whicli  passed  to  tlie  manufac- 
turing villages  in  the  interior.  And  we  see  it  stated  in 
that  valuable  paper,  the  “Providence  Journal,”  of  a 
late  dale,— that  $50,000  annually  pass  into  tlie  country 
for  common  articles  of  markeling--50,000  dollars  annually 
for  wood  and  hay  supplied  by  the  farmers — or,  in  all, 
3/5,000  dollars  a year  for  marketing,  including  meats, 
and  wood,  liay',  &c.  There  are  about  ‘200,000  spindles  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  of  Ithode  Island.  It  is 
ascertained  that  \\\e  farmer’’ s annual  supiily  is  at  the  rate 
of$4t  for  every  working  s[)indle — and  liere  i.«,  at  once, 
a market  to  tlie  farmer  amounting  to  900,000  dollars  a 
year,  independent  of  the  Providence  [town]  market,  and 
tlie  subsistence  of  men  and  aui.mals  emi)lo)cd  in  the  irans- 
liortation  of  commod  ities,  by  water  or  land.  Destroy 
Ih^se  spindles,  and  t!ie  market  must  cease — for  the  peo- 
ple einiiloyed  in,  or  liy  the  factories,  must  scatter,  and 
supply  themselves  w iili  food, — having  nolliing  to  ex- 
change for  it,  except  lalior,  not  then  in  demand.  Lands 
within  the  range  of  the  Providence  market, are  worth  100 
dollars  an  acre.  Destroy  the  town,  and  ruin  tlie  laanu- 
lacturers,  and  these  lands  will  be  worth  no  mote  than 


those  adjacent  to  (he  city  of  Williamsburg,  the  once 
splendid  capital  of  the  “ancient  dominion;”  and  (he 
“uncultivated  fields,  pine  groves  and  tenantless  man- 
sions” *of  Virginia  will  have  their  like  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  these  pleasing  subjects,  we  know  not  how  to  stop 
— for  grand  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  effects  of  the 
“American  System”  so  rapidly  present  themselves,  that 
we  could  fill  a volume  with  them;  and  the  body  of  facts 
before  us  seems  inexhaustible:  but  we  fear  a trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  the  occupancy  of  too 
much  room.  We  shall  only  add,  that  protection  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  is,  of  itself, 
worth  much  more  to  the  southern  states  than  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay  to  the  general  govern- 
ment— in  the  advanced  value  of  their  lands  and  slaves, 
which  tliat  protection  causes.  Destroy  the  sugar  plan- 
ters of  Louisiana,  and  the  lands  and  slaves  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing states  will  have  a diminished  value  of 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.f  The 
people  of  the  south  are  becoming  sensible  of  tius,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  Columbia  “Times,”  of  the 
12(h  Feb.  last,  will  shew — 

“Our  friends  in  congress  are  at  this  moment  preparing 
a blow  for  us,  and  nobly  sacrificing  our  interests  to  our 
principles:  we  are  encouraging  tliem  in  it,  which  will  be 
speedily  and  severely  felt  throughout  the  south.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  the  wretched  policy  of  the  general  go- 
vernment has  not  been  more  palpably  oppressive  is,  that 
(he  duty  which  it  has  placed  upon  sugar  has  created  an 
immense  diversion  of  (he  planting  interest  from  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  into  that  channel.  This  has  made  the 
decline  in  that  article  Jar  more  gradual  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  sustaified  the  prices  for  slave 
property,  by  creating  a constant  demand  for  it  in  the 
sugar  countries.  Let  the  duties  be  taken  off  from  sugar, 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  not  only  total  ruin  to 
nine- tenths  of  the  sugar  planters,  but  it  will,  by  ren- 
dering it  no  longer  a profitable  crop,  turn  from  fifty  to 
an  hundred  thousand  laborers,  and  countless  acres  of 
land,  the  best  adapted,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  to  such  a 
purpose,  back  again  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  What 
follows?  not  only  a further  depression  in  the  cotton  mar- 
ket, but  a most  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  slave  pro- 
perty. The  shock  will  be  felt  almost  instantaneously 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  slave-holding  states,  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine.  I'hus  it  is,  that  the  south, 
in  proposing  and  advocating  this  repeal,  is  gallantly  sa- 
crificing herself  on  the  altar  of  principle  and  patriotism. 

“It  is  from  these  very  considerations  that  we  expect 
to  see  tin's  proposition  to  repeal  carried.  Deeply  en- 
raged as  the  monopolizers  are  against  the  south,  they  will 
be  glad  to  take  any  step  destructive  to  her  intsrests,  es- 
pecially when  she  herself  urges  it. 


* Mr.  Summers’  speech  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
at  the  present  session,  on  the  loan  bill,  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement. 

The  writer  of  this  article  t(’avelled,  by  land,  about  500 
miles  through  the  interior  of  some  of  (he  eastern  states, 
in  the  summer  of  1829.  It  was  very  rare  to  meet  with 
a deserted  house,  and  he  only  saw  one  that  was  in  ruins. 
Houses  decay  in  New  England  and  New  York  as  well  as 
in  Virginia;  but  the  ruins  are  not  suffered  to  waste. 
They  are  promptly  employed  in  new  buildings,  or  ap* 
plied  to  some  other  useful  purpose.  “Economy  is 
wealth.”  Tliese  people  tear  up  the  mighty  stumps  of 
white  pine  trees,  and  make  elegant  and  effectual  fences 
of  them.  It  is  said  they  will  last  one  hundred  years. 

1 1 he  interest  on  a capital  of  200  millions,  at  6 per 
tent,  is  12  millions — being  almost  txoice  as  much  as 
(he  planting  states  pay  in  taxes  to  the  national  govern- 
ment— ’•'■tariff  and  all!” 

:j:VVe  have,  for  years  past,  been  sometimes  almost 
wfe/rec/ enougli  to  wisli  a repeal  of  the  protecting  duty 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  cane:  but,  however  provoked, 
we  cannot  wish  that  which  will  surely  desolate  the  South, 
and  cause  the  sacrifice  of  scores  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  servile  wars,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  com- 
fortably feeding  and  providing  for  the  two  milfions  of 
slaves  that  blacken  its  surface — in  the  event  suggested. 
We  regard  it  as  a matter  oi  self-preservation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  south,  that  this  thing  should  not  iiiip[ien.  If  it> 
should,  they  will  literally  repent  of  it  in  and  ashes  J 


ao 
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The  “monopolizers,”  as  the  friends  ot  protection  are 
called,  will  not  repeal  the  duty  on  sugar — the  system 
niust  be  preserved.  And  they,  also,  very  well  know 
by  ample  experience — that  protecting  duties  have  rather 
tlie  effect  to  reduce,  than  to  increase,  the  cost  ot  commodi- 
ties— as  foreigners  always  have^  and  always  will',  ad- 
vance their  prices  according  to  our  dependence  upon  lliem. 
Thi.s  is  a notorious  truth.  Domestic  competition 
is  the  07ily  safety  that  we  have  against  foreign  imposi- 
tion. 

To  conclude — 

*‘Look  upon  'rms picture, — and  on  this.” 

Such  is  the  benevolent  and  magnificent  progress  of  the 
“American  System.”  Give  it  fullness,  and  it  will  tar 
outstrip  the  predictions  of  its  most  entliusiastic  friends. 
It  may  yet  have  seasons  of  adversity,  and  require  lurther 
nursing — being  yet  only  in  the  “gristle”  of  its  strength; 
but,  if  cherished,  will'  render  our  country  the  market 
and  banking-house  ot  the  world;  as  well  as  being  the 
“home  of  the  free”  and  “an  asylum  for  the  oppresssed 
of  all  nations.” 


Mr.  Randolph.  So  great  has  been  the  pressure  of 
business  upon  us,  that  we  even  neglected  some  import- 
ant matters  which  shall  be  mentioned  below,  concern- 
ing an  extraordinary  envoy  /i>r  Russia,  “John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke;”  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  after  being 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  a vessel  of  war,  expressly 
fitted  for  his  accommodation,  remained  only  nine  or  ten 
days  at  his  post,  and  fled  to  England,  leaving  the  public 
business  committed  to  his  charge  to  the  care  of  a mere 
youth — who,  at  his  request,  had  been  appointed  secreta- 
ry of  legation,  to  a court  hitherto  deemed  the  most  in- 
teresting to  us  of  any  in  Europe,  those  of  London  and 
Paris,  perhaps,  excepted.  Mr.  Pinkney,  when  minis- 
ter  at  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  2lst 
January,  1818,  and  said — “The  state  of  the  world,  too, 
requires  that  we  should  have  a good  stock  of  prudence 
at  this  court;  and  I feel  quite  sure  that  on  that  score  I 
shall  never  be  found  deficient.  My  place,  however, 
will  doubtless  be  supplied  by  a man,  much  more  able 
and  distinguished,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  equal  dis- 
cretion. You  cannot  piit  too  much  ability  and  charac- 
ter into  this  mission.  One  of  the  foremost  men  of  our 
country  ought  to  be  selected  for  it.  A charge  d’affaires 
may  be  left  here  for  some  time;  but  when  a minister 
plenipotentiary  is  appointed,  he  should  be  of  marked 
political  rank.” 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  any  place  in 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  attend  to  business,  was 
hardly  thought  ot — for  many  years  past.  Though  a 
member,  at  different  times,  of  both  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  the  senate,  and  puffed -up  because  of  his 
wonderful  talents,  on  what  committees  was  lie  appoint- 
ed— and  if,  perchance,  he  belonged  to  any,  what  did  he 
do?  I happened  to  be  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, (where  a large  number  of  members,  of 
all  parties,  were  waiting  to  receive  their  letters,  by  the 
eastern  mail),  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been 
uominated  to  the  senate,  which  produced  a general 
laugh,  being  regarded  as  a hoa.K,  or  matter  of  fun, 
only* — but  the  certainly  of  the  thing  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, and  many  free  remarks  were  made  about  it.  1 
then  recollected  the  observation  of  one  ot  his  colleagues, 
(as  a manager  on  the  part  of  the  house,  in  the  trial  ot 
judge  Chase  before  the  senate),  made  about  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Ramlolph  would  never  at- 
tempt anotlier  regvdar  argument — whicli  I tbougiit  it 
might  be  a special  duty  of  a minister  plenipotentiary  to 
do!  I could  not  recollect  that  he  liad  orfei  ed  sucli  an 
argument  since  tliat  time,  though  he  lias  llirown  out 
volumes  of  words,  hot  as  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  and  as 
useless;  for  some  of  which  my  old  friend  Ritclde  had 
gravely,  (and  in  the  power  of  his  right  to  [ironouuce 
judgment  on  all  men),  proclaimed  him  to.be  “a  nui- 
sance and  a curse.'’* 


* Except  by  one  or  two  persons,  well  known  to  me— 
one,  au  old  and  rigid  member  of  congress  from  Virgi- 
nia,  who  considered  the  report  as  a scandal  on  the  pre- 
sident, and  severely  rebuked  another  i>ersun  lor  laugii- 
ing  t>t  the  report. 


The  manner  of  his  appointment — the  visit  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  to  him  at  Norfolk,  that  the  despatches 
might  be  delivered  iu  the  most  respectful  manner,  with 
other  circumstances — mark  this  transaction  with  pecu- 
liar force,  and  hold  it  up  in  solemn  solitude — the  like 
never  having  happened  m any  country  before;  and  it  is 
understood,  that  he  had  a “roving  commission” — to 
abandon  Russia,  on  his  own  caprice,  without  leave  f mm 
his  government — and  for  such  time  as  he  pleased!  At 
an  extra  expense  of  about  40,000  dollars  for  his  convey- 
ance, and  20,250  dollars  more  for  his  outfit,  salary  and 
infit — he  staid  nine  or  ten  days  at  St.  Petersburg;  and 
whether  he  will  return  thither  or  not,  depends  altogeth- 
er upon  his  own  queer  whims. 

About  the  26th  of  December  last,  he  attended  a din- 
ner given  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London  on  the  swear- 
ing-in of  a new  alderman  for  “Farrington  williout,” 
at  which  a small  party  was  present.  How  he  got  there, 
is  not  stated;  but,  being  toasted,  he  made  a speech,  the 
substance  of  which  is  thus  given,  in  the  London  Morn- 
ing Herald  of  the  27th. 

“Mr.  Randolph  returned  thanks  in  a very  elegant 
speech.  He  was  peculiarly  happy-  in  being  associated 
with  the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  of  England, 
who,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  country,  were  de- 
scended fx'om  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  spoke  the  same 
language,  which  was  so  extensively  and  vigorously 
spread  over  both  hemispheres,  and  which  would  conti- 
nue to  increase  and  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
grand  inspirations  of  liberty  when  every  other  language 
should  be  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  be  only  found 
amongst  the  recollections  of  posterity — (cheers.)  With 
every  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city  ot  London, 
and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitali- 
ty and  friendship  w’ilh  which  his  lordship  had  honored 
him,  he  returned  thanks  tor  America,  and  tor  himself, 
one  of  the  humblest  of  her  citizens— (cheers. ) 

The  next  we  hear  of  him,  except  some  strange  tales 
of  his  eccentricities,  is,  that  he  will  be  a candidate  tor 
congress — first  mentioned  in  some  of  the  Virginia  pa- 
pers, but  thus  officially  announced  in  the  “Richmond 
Enquirer”  of  February  24. 

Ft  ince  Edward,  February  18,  1831. 

To  the  editors — 

On  the  seventh  of  .this  month,  my  friend  Wra.  Leigh, 
of  Halifax  county,  addressed  to  me  a letter,  of  whiclx 
you  have  a copy  below.  Believing  the  publication  of 
his  letter  in  your  paper  will  be  the  most  effectual  way 
of  comply  ing  witii  his  request,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  I must  ask  of  you  the  favor  of  inserting  it  in 
the  Enquirer.  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

E.  Booker. 

Charlotte  Court  House,  Feb.  7,  1831. 

Dear  sir — Mr.  Randolph  has  desired  me  to  make  it 
known  to  the  people  of  tlie  district,  that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  to  represent  them  in  the  next  congress.  He 
says  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  return  in  time  to  attend 
the  elections  in  the  spring,  but  that  he  will  be  back  by 
t!ie  meeting  of  congress.  I will  thank  you  to  let  it  be 
known  as  generally  as  possible  throughout  the  counties 
of  Prince  Edward,  Cumbeiland  and  Buckingham,  that 
Mr.  Randolph  is  a candidate  tor  congress,  and  that  al- 
though he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  elections,  he 
will  be  at  home  by  tlie  meeting  of  congress.  The 
weather  is  so  cold  that  1 can  scarcely  write;  and,  there- 
fore, I shall  say  nothing  more.  Yours,  most  truly, 

Wm.  Leigh. 

When  this  proceeding  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Boul- 
din  (who  represented  tlie  Charlolte  district  in  the  last 
congress),  he  issued  the  following — not  liking  to  be  so 
very  uncerenionioiislv,  if  not  rudely,  disposed  of — 

To  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer: 

Sir — Unlil  vvilhin  a very  few  days,  [ had  not  suppos- 
ed it  Within  the  range  of  possibility,  tiiat  any'  set  of  cir- 
cumstances could  [)lace  me  in  opposiiiou  to  IMr.  John 
Randol'pii,  belore  the  people,  or  in  any  oiher  way.  To 
iiiiu,  and  lo  his  I’l  iend  and  agent,  Mr.  Wm.  Leigh,  no 
fact  could  be  belter  known  than  ibis,  lliat  a disclosure 
ot  ills  purpose  lo  me,  would  not  simply  liave  been 
yielded  to,  but  wouhl  have  been  fiuTiiered  wiili  ail  niy 
he:ii  t.  1 liave  tlie  same  high  admiration  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph’s talents  that  I belore  liad.  I will  not  Inde,  cover, 
or  smollicr  the  fact,  that,  on  all  tlie  gieul  questions  on 
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which  this  couiilry  has  been  divided,  he  has  displayed  a 
reach  of  thouj^lit — a sagacity  almost  prophetic — winch  1 
have  in  vain  "looked  for  elsewhere;  but,  sir,  I cannot 
consent  to  be  [)Ut  aside,  in  the  unceremonious  manner 
they  havechosen  to  adopt.  1 appeal  from  the  indignity 
olftreil  to  tlm  moral  feeling  of  the  community  of  which 
1 am  a member,  and  am  agaj/i  a candidate  fur  congress. 

Yours,  IScc.  Tuos.  T.  Bouluix. 

And  so  things  stand  at  present.  It  will  not  at  all 
surprise  us,  (it  Mr.  Bouldiu’s  notification  shall  reach 
Li  lido n in  time),  to  fiiul  Mr.  Uandol[)h  “at  home,” 
speaking  to  the  people,  and  urging  his  own  election, 
from  the  hustings  !* * * § * * — for  at  the  dinner  given  him  at  Nor- 
folk, before  his  departure,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  — 
he  “did  not  go  out  as  resident  minister — he  went  ujion 
a special  mission, -f  and  that  reinfecta  aut  facta,  wheltier 
his  purpose  was  obtained  or  detealed,  home  he  return- 
ed:” after  imparting  this  information,  he  next  put  in  a 
disclaimer  as  to  any  avaricious  motives,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

“lie  did  not  go  to  pocket  the  paltry  outfit — he  never 
hud,  and  never  would  consent,  to  take  the  people’s 
money  without  rendering  an  equivalent  for  it.” 

Tlte  “paltry  outfit”  [9, UdO  dollars]  has,  however,  been 
voted.  It  will  be  seen  whether  he  has,  or  will,  receive 
it  or  not.  It  is  a thing  worthy  of  remembrance. 

I'he  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  with  reference  to  his 
annuniciation  as  a candidate  for  congress,  said — “We 
shall  see,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  whether  Mr. 
'J'vistram  Burges  will  heard  the  lion  to  his  face — instead 
of  attacking  him  behind  his  back — Mr,  B.  has  contriv- 
ed to  run  up  pretty  considerable  account  with  Mr.  R. 
which,  ive  guess,  may  be  paid  up  to  him  in  due  season 
with  pretty  usurious  interest.” 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Ritchie’s  own.  Has  he  forgotten 
that  “Mr.  Tristram  Burges,”  as  the  learned  member  of 
congress  from  Rliode  Island  is  called,  ^'■bearded  the  lion 
to  his  face,”  and  gave  him  one  of  the  soundest  dress- 
ings that  he  ever  received — and  that  “the  lion”  shrunk 
from  the  eloquent  invective  of  the  man  from  the  north, 
in  re[)ly  to  tlie  pourings-out  of  his  gali?  Has  Mr.  Rit- 
chie  lorgotten  the  habit  of  ^Hlie  lion”  to  assault  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Oliio,  and  fly,  like  a Parthian,  whenever  tlie 
latter  gentlemen  had  an  opi)ortunity  of  returning  him 
“his  own” — to  which  he  was  fully  ca’pable,  whenever 

he  pleased: that  once,  when  Air.  Randolph,  having 

discharged  his  arrows  at  Mr.  Wright,  was  running  out 
•of  the  house  as  usual,  (seeing  that  the  latter  had  ob- 
tained the  lloor),  Mr.  ^Y^igllt,  in  no  gentle  terms,  call- 
ed u[)on  liiin  “to  stop,”  and  Mr.  RundoI[)h  said,  “I 
have  got  such  a cough,  Mr.  Bpeaker — ugh!  ugh!  ugh!”]: 
liut,  tlius  publicly  m rked,  he  returned  to  his  seat,  and, 
I think,  never  attacked  Mr.  Wriglit  again.  Neither  of 
the  gentlemen  named  are  fund  of  such  exhibitions — but 
tliey  liave  not  feared  to  grasp  ^'■the  lion”  by  his  beard 
when  they  thought  proper. 

'I’lnre  is  haridly  any  jjroniinent  man  in  the  commu- 
nity who  lias  had  a lower  grade  in  the  republican  party 
tlian  Mr.  Ramlo!ph§ — nor  was  any  one  a more  severe 


* 1 his  article  was  writien  two  or  three  weeks  since. 
We  then  thought  the  elections  for  congress  took  place 
in  Ma\;  but  an  act  has  passed  the  Virginia  houseof  de- 
li gates  to  liold  them  in  August  in  the  present  year,  and 
in  April  hereafter. 

t i'his  ^'•special”  matter  had  reference,  perhaps,  to  a 
trade  with  the  Black  Sea— hut  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kan by  the  Russians  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
bad  aceomplislieil  that-,  long  belore  iiis  appointment; 
:ini!  unless  the  Dardanelles  bad  l)oen  opened  by  the 
Russian  arms,  the  Black  Sea  would  have  remained 
sealed. 

X 'I’liis  is  a matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  was 
mucli  spoken  of  at  llie  time  when  it  happened,  at  Wash- 
inglon. 

§ fie  was  ejected  from  his  seat  in  congress,  with 
great  indignation — and  Mr.  f’ppes,  the  son-in-law  of 
-Mr.  .i'ferson,  (who  moved  into  the  district  for  tlie 
jiiiipose  of  being  a candidate),  pul  in  his  place.  He 
was  a hitter  enemy  of  Jcllcrsun,  Madison,  Aloiiroe,  and 
•I . Adams — bo  also  of  general  Jackson,  until  very 
letiinly  aod  we  do  not  lacolh  cl  liiat  he  has  done  a 
Biiigle  act  to  support  the  admiuisUalion  of  the  latter. 


and  uti'paring  opponent  of  gen.  Jackson’s  election  to 
the  iiresideiicy ; and  why  he,  altogether  unfitted — total- 
ly incapable,  by  his  constiluiion,  temperament  and  ha- 
bits, to  the  business  of  a mission  so  important,  should 
have  been  appointed,  is  a mystery  yet  to  be  solved. — 
Hut  we  do  not  wish  to  run  into  personal  and  political 
speculations.  We  shall  see  whether,  when  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph returns  home,  he  feels  grateful  for  the  high  and 
costly  compliment  jtaid  to  him.  If  so — it  will  be  tlie 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  that  he  respected  any  hu- 
man being  but  himself. 

Wiien  having  written  thus  far  we  accidently  met  with 
Mr.  Randolph’s  speech  about  the  tariff  and  a great 
many  other  things,  in  April  15,  1824.  We  present  the 
following  extract  from  it  to  shew,  at  once,  the  suavity 
of  his  temper  and  force  of  his  predictions!  it  is  a fine 
specimen  ol  his  reasoning  powers — and  of  the  decency 
and  dignity  of  his  speeches — most  of  which  are  made 
up  of  such  fustian. 

“Tiie  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Alassachuselts, 
New  Hampshire,  the  jliroTymre  of  Maine  and  Sagadahock, 
repel  lliis  bill,  whilst  men  in  hunting  sliirts,  with  deer 
skin  leggins,  and  mocasins  on  their  teet,  want  protection 
for  manuiactures;  men  witii  rifies  on  their  sliouiders,  and 
long  knives  in  their  belts,  seeking  in  the'loresls  to  lay  in 
their  next  winter’s  supply  of  bear’s  meat.  But  it  is  not 
there  alone  the  cry  is  heard.  It  is  at  JJaUimore — de- 
cayed, deserted  Baltimore,  whose  exports  have  more 
than  one-half  decreased,  whilst  those  of  Boston  have 
four  limes  incre.ised — it  is  decayed  and  deserted  Balti- 
more, that  comes  here  and  asks  us  for  the  protection  of 
those  interests  which  have  grown  up  during  the  late 
war — among  the  number  I presume.  L^Iii- 
ladelphiuj  too,  in  a stale  of  alropiiy,  asks  for  the  measure. 
Philadelphia,  who  never  can,  pass  what  bill  you  please, 
have  a foreign  trade  to  any  great  amount,  or  become  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  tor  which  she  wants  all  the 
elements  of  climate.,  coal  and  capital — this  city  now 
overbuilt,  swoin  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  integument, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  force  or  weight  in  the  union, 
wants  this  hill  for  the  protection  of  the  domesUc  industry 
of  \\evfree  blacks,  I presume.” 

It  is  true,  lliat  Baltimore  and  Piiiladelphia  were  in  an 
uncomfortable  slate  in  1824.  I’he  population  of  both 
had  rather  declined  than  increased,  since  1820,  because 
of  the  want  of  employment  for  the  laboring  classes. 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  without  tenants — and  real 
properly  seemed  to  have  no  settled  value,  in  either.  But 
what  followed  a granting  of  the  protection  which  they 
sought,  though  sparingly  extended?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  these  cities  now?  Since  1824,  not  less  than  10 
or  12,U00  dwelling  houses,  stores,  lactones  and  work- 
shops have  been  built  in  them;  and  so  filled  are  they  witli 
people  thatathousaiui  more,  if  erected  in  one  week,would 
in  one  week  be  occupied.  In  1820,  Baltimore  contained 
62,738  inhabitants,  and  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia 137,097* — now  the  first  has  80,625,  and  the  last 
188,961  souls,  shewing  together  an  increase  of  69,746, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  Iree  persons;  or,  the  capital  of  the 
two  being  199,835  in  1820,  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  34  percent,  whereas  Virginia,  on  a capital  of 
1,065,360  in  1820,  sliews  a present  amount  of  1, *213, 514 — 
a total  increase  of  148,148,  or  at  the  rate  of  13|  per 
cent,  and,  tliough  we  cannot  now  ascertain  the  fact,  we 
may  almost  venture  a positive  assertion  that  the  whole 
increase  of  free  persons  in  Virginia,  has  been  in  the 
western  grain  growing  and  manuiacluring  districts.  So 
much  tor  Mr.  Randolph’s  pity  lor  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delpliia.  But  how  splendidly  ridiculous  is  his  saying 
lliat  I liiladeiphia  w anted  tlie  elements  oi  climate,  coal 
and  CAP!  i AL,  to  become  a great  manufacturing  town. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  liie  fault  with  the  climate,  but 
tlie  manuiactures  of  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  in  oue 
year,  are  worth  the  whole  tobacco  crops  of  Virginia  fo^. 


except  in  assaulting  some  of  its  opponents,  and  accept- 
ing an  office  from  the  president,  not  only  williout  per- 
forming us  duties,  with  a previous  expectation  that 
he  would  not  perform  them. 

* We  put  tlie  city  and  county  of  Piiiladelphia  togelhe!’, 
he-Cituse  of  their  inseparable  cuimexiun  in  population  and 
business. 
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eight  or  ten  years — as  to  co«Z,  she  supplies,  or  is  about 
to  supply,  twice  her  own  large  po|)uliition  with  all 
that  tl>e  people  will  take;  ami  in  respect  to  capital,  let 
the  legal  interest  be  oftVred  on  approved  security,  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  found  for  the  new  in- 
vestment, at  a few  days  notice.  It  would  not  be  hazard- 
ing much  to  say,  that  there  is  a larger  sur[)Ius  money- 
capital  in  Philadelphia,  than  in  tlie  wdiole  state  of  Virgi- 
nia.* The  ^‘decay”  and  ‘‘desertion”  of  Baltimore, — the 
“atrophy”  and  “over-building”  of  Philadelphia,  have 
passed  away.  The  “American  System”  has  dawned 
upon  them,  and  never  were  they  so  prosperous — so 
sound — so  wealthy,  as  at  the  present  lime. 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  whom  w'e  have  en- 
tertained but  one  opinion  tor  27  or  28  years — that  he  was 
good  for  nothing  in  this  world,  but  to  find  fault  with  and 
abuse  otlier  people;  or,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  said  ot  him,  as  a 
“/nttsance”  in  society — we  wdl  not  say  a “curse,”  ex- 
cept to  his  poor,  miserable — spleen  consumed,  self. 


THE  CHEROKEE  CASE.f 
From  the  JVational  Intelligencer  of  March  20. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Cherokee 
case  is  represented,  in  some  of  the  administration  pa- 
pers, as  a sanction  of  the  pretensions  and  conduct  of 
Georgia  with  regard  to  the  Clierokees  and  their  terri- 
tory. Here  is  a gross  error.  The  court  did  not  mean 
to  give  confirmation  or  countenance  to  Georgia.  I’liey 
merely  declare  that  they  have  not  the  power  to  inter- 
fere in  the  manner  required  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

{JYational  Gazette. 

We  trust  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
the  case  of  the  Cherokee  nation  against  Georgia,  will 
be  universally  acquiesced  in.  It-  w ill  set  the  question 
forever  at  rest,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be  ra- 
ther beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  Indians.  It  will 
place  their  relations  to  the  United  States  upon  a sure 
footing,  and  give  a definite  and  fixed  character  to  their 
claims  to  national  sovereignty. 

\Fredruhto‘um  Examiner. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Gazette,  that,  in  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  motion  on  behalf 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  the  court  merely  declared  that 
it  has  not  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  manner  required, 
is  entirely  correct.  A different  impression,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  received  by  some,  and  the  notion 
generally  entertained  of  the  effect  of  that  decision  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  not  very  definite.  This  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to  those  who  have  not  before  them  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  wddeh  discloses  the  whole  merit  of  the 
legal  question.  As  it  may  be  some  time  before  that 
opinion  is  published,  perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be 
displeased  with  such  a view  of  the  question  as  by  light 
reflected  by  the  opinion  of  the  court,  has  presented  itself 
to  us.  We  do  not  pretenf!  of  course,  to  give  the  rea- 
soning of  the  court,  but  to  disclose  the  leading,  consi- 
derations which  produce  conviction  in  our  mind  of  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  arrived. 

First,  then,  we  must  look  at  the  case,  as  it  came  be- 
fore the  court,  without  regard  to  moral  or  philanthropic 
or  equitable  considerations  connected  with  it.  We  are 
not  even  to  inquire,  in  considering  the  late  decision  of 
the  court,‘whelher  the  Indians  have  been  wronged  by  the 


^Notwithstanding  something  like  complaints  have  re- 
cently been  made  of  surplus  money  lying  idle  in  the 
banks  of  the  state. 

+It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court,  in  this  highly  interesting  case,  w as  not  pub- 
lished at  once.  If  we  understand  its  disposition,  it  has 
become  the  private  property  of  the  reporter  of  that 
court,  and  can  only  be  jirinted  for  his  emolument.  It 
should  not  be  so.  The  decision  belongs  to  the  nation,  be- 
cause ot  the  peculiar  interest  felt  in  this  matter,  and 
ought  to  have  been  promptly,  and  freely,  laid  be- 
fore it. 

A copy-right  was  taken  out  for  Mr.  Wirt’s  splendid 
oration  on  the  celebration  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  and  not  one  in  an  hundretl  have  seen  it  ot  those 
who  would  have  read  it  with  delight,  had  not  that  silly 
thine  been  done.  It  fell  as  if  “still-born  from  the 


legislation  of  Georgia,  or  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
gfiiLral  government  in  that  legislation.  Of  course,  then, 
we  are  not  to  inquire  whether  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the 
Cherokees  require  redress.  Tliere  is  a preliminary 
question  which  requires  to  be  settled — the  quesiion  of 
the  right  ot  the  suiircme  court  to  exercise  original  ju- 
risdiction in  the  case.  If  it  has  not  that,  then  no  case 
was  presented  for  it  to  act  upon,  and  it  could  not  grant 
the  injunction  prayed  for. 

The  2d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  constitution  de- 
clares that  '•'■the  judiciod power  shall  among  other 

to  controversies  between  a state,  or 
the  citizens  {\\ereoi,,and  foreigti  states,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects.” The  same  section  goes  on  to  declare  that  ‘dn  all 
cases  in  which  a state  shall  be  a party,  the  supreme 
coiLrt  shall  have  origistal  juuTsnicTio^f.  ” If  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  therelore,  be  a Joreign  stale,  in  the  sense  of 
the  constitution,  then  the  supreme  court  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  such  a case  as  that  presented  by  the  Che- 
rokees, as  was  contended  by  their  bill,  and  by  the  argu- 
ments of  their  counsel  before  the  supreme  court.  If 
the  Cherokee  nation  be  not  a foreign  power  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution,  then  the  court  has  not  jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  case  sought  to  be  made  before  it.  The  court 
decided  that  the  Indian  nations  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  are  not  “foreign  states,”  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  grant  the  writ  of  injunction. 

The  reasons  for  this  decision  are  drawn  from  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  from  the  course  ot  our  legisla- 
tion, from  the  nature  of  our  treaties  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  and  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  na- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  illustrations,  without  going  further, 
appears  to  us  to  be  conclusive.  In  what  language,  for 
example,  does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (the 
paramount  rule  for  the  government  of  the  court),  speak 
ot  tlje  Indian  nations  or  tribes,  when  it  speaks  of  them  at 
all.?  Let  us  examine  that  point. 

1.  “Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states,  which  may  be  included 
within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers; 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
a term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.” — Constitution  U.  S.  art.  1, 
section  2. 

In  the  determination  of  the  numbers  of  the  “respec- 
tive states”  of  the  union,  one  particular  class  of  per- 
sons is  expressly  included,  and  another  expressly  ex- 
cluded. If  nothing  had  been  specially  said  of  either  of 
those  classes,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  the 
Indians  were  independent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  union 
or  not.  But  here  are  two  classes,  respecting  which  it  is 
questioned  whether  their  numbers  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation or  not.  Aliens,  being  free  persons,  were  sub- 
ject to  enumeration;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  in- 
dented white  servants,  of  whom  there  were  then  a con- 
siderable number  in  the  several  states,  could  be  consi- 
dered “free  persons,”  and  they  were  therefore  specially 
included;  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  because  of  the 
doubts  arising  from  the  anomaly  of  their  relation  to  the 
several  states,  the  Indians  “not  taxed”  were  specially  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  exclude  them  from  the  enumera- 
tion, in  which  it  is  obvious,  they  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  have  otherwise  been  in- 
cluded. If  the  Indians  within  the  stales  of  the  union  had 
been  at  that  time  regarded  foreign  nations,  of  course 
the  constitution  would  not  have  excluded  t!.*m  ti  om 
the  enumeration,  any  more  than  it  has  done  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  or  the  wandering  Arabs.  If  they  were 
not  “foreign  states”  at  that  time,  they  certainly  are  not 
now. 

2.  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  stales,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

In' this  provision  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  not  regardeil  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  as 
“foreign  nations,”  nor  as  being  states  of  the  union;  be- 
cause, after  specifying  both  of  these,  it  adds,  as  not  being 
included  in  either,  '■'and  with  the  Indian  tribes.’’  The 
conclusion  that  the  Indian  tribes  and  foreign  nations  were 
understood  to  stand  in  distinct  relations  to  the  general 
government  is  irresistible.  “The  Indian  tribes”  indeed 
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stand  33  completely  distinguished,  in  this  clause,  from 
**J'oreign  nations,”  as  they  do  from  “the  several  states. 
Thev  were  neither  foreign  nations,  nor  states  of  the 
union,  but  sometliing  different  from  either. 

All  the  legislation  of  congress  corresponds  with  the 
inevitable  construction  of  the  only  clauses  of  the  consti- 
tution in  which  the  Indians  are  specially  mentioned. 
All  the  intercourse  and  relations  with  them  have  been 
conducted,  not  through  the  department  of  state,  to  which 
is  given  in  charge  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers,  but  through  the  department  of  war. 
\Vlto°would  think  oj'  sending  a minister,  or  deputation, 
from  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  grand  Turk, 
or  tlie  emperor  of  China,  or  from  any  foreign  power,  to 
hand  in  his  credentials  to  the  war  minister  of  thegovern- 
inentP 

I'he  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, furnish  no  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the  claim  which 
tliev  set  up,  for  present  ])urposes,  to  be  considered  as 
foreiqn  nations.  For,  when  the  constitution  establishes 
the  treaty-making  power,  it  avoids,  with  evident  intent, 
saying  any  thing  which  shall  limit  this  authority  to  trea- 
ties witl/fcreign  nations,  “The  president  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  make  treaties;  provided,  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur:” — that  is,  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  or,  as  the  government  had  theretofore  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  w ith  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  treaties  from  time  to  time  made  with  the  Indians 
abound  with  provisions  which  show  that  they  were  con- 
sidered in  a different  relation  from  that  of  foreign,  or  so- 
vereign and  independent  nations.  In  one  of  tliese  trea- 
ties, for  example,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Indians  who 
were  parlies  to  it  should  be  erected  into  a state  or  states 
of  the  union,  when  their  numbers  should  justify  it;  in 
another,  that  a particular  tribe  should  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  a representative  to  congress  when  sufficiently 
numerous,  &cc.  Could  a similar  provision  be  made  by 
treaty  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation? 

From  these  and  a variety  of  other  illustrations,  it  is 
clearly  apparent  to  us,  as  decided  by  the  court,  that  the 
Indian  nations  or  tribes  are  7iot  foreign  nations,  and  can- 
not therefore  maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  that  capacity.  Perhaps  it  had  been  bet- 
ter, had  the  constitution  enumerated  the  Indian  tribes 
among  the  parlies  between  whom  the  supreme  court 
may  entertain  original  jurisdiction.  But  we  must  take 
the  constitution  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we,  for  any  tempo- 
rary purpose,  may  wish  that  it  had  been. 

On  these  general  grounds,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
court  could  have  come  to  a different  conclusion  from 
that  which  it  pronounced.  The  few  suggestions  which 
we  have  thrown  out  will  increase  tlie  anxiety  of  our 
readers  to  see  the  opinion  ol  the  court  at  large,  which  we 
are  sure  will  remove  every  trace  of  doubt  from  such 
minds  as  have  not  prejudged  the  case. 

We  concur  in  the  suggestion,  of  the  Examiner,  that 
this  decision  of  the  court  may,  upon  the  w hole,  be  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  Indians.  We  are  satisfi- 
ed that  it  will  be  so. 


NEW  YORK  AND  N JERSEY-U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

To  the  legislature. 

Gentlemen— I consider  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  accom- 
panying commuoication  from  the  attorney  general,  concerning 
our  controversy  with  New  Jersey.  The  matter  to  wliicli  it  re- 
lates, derives  much  of  its  importance  from  the  grounds  assumed 
by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  their  powers;  and  I feel  bound  to  present  to  you  my  views 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  course  which  I feel  impelled,  by  a 
regard  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  state,  to  pursue,  unless 
you  shall  think  proper  to  give  it  a different  direction. 

You  are  apprist  d,  by  the  accompanying  papers,  and  those  which 
have  preceded  them,  irom  the  same  source,  ot  the  several  steps 
taken  by  the  state  of  .New  Jersey  to  compel  our  appearance  before 
the  national  judiciary  to  contest  with  her  the  question  of  sove- 
reignty over  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river.  It 
keeiiii  to  be  a mere  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  waters,  inas- 
much as  New  Jersey  admits  in  her  bill  of  complaint,  that,  whatever 
right  she  may  have  had  to  the  islands,  those  rights  have  been  lost 
by  adverse  possession  and  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  attorney  general,  with  my  sanction,  has  hitherto  declined 
to  appear  in  court,  and  respond  to  tlie  complaint,  without  intend- 
ing any  disrespect  to  that  higli  tribunal,  and  in  a manner,  which, 
I trust  precludes  the  inipuiatiun  of  such  a motive.  His  refusal 
to  appear  was  grounded  upon  the  belief,  that  the  court  has  not 
been  invested  with  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  original  suits 


where  a state  is  made  a defendant  party.  The  reasons  for  this, 
opinion  is  more  fully  detailed  by  the  attorney  general,  but  may  be 
succinctly  stated  as  tollows: 

1.  It  was  not  designed,  by  the  constitution,  to  confer  that  power 
on  the  court,  until  congress  had  legislated  upon  it,  and  declared 
Tvhat  controversies  between  states  were  proper  to  be  entertained 
by  the  court,  and  wliat  should  be  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
constitution  is  silent  in  regard  to  both  of  these  matters.  A strong 
argument  in  favor  of  tliis  construction,  is  afforded  by  that  clause 
in  the  constitution,  wliicIi,  after  enumerating  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, adds,  “To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pr<^ 
per  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  paxvers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof 

2.  That  congress  had  passed  no  laws  for  those  purposes. 

In  1789  a judiciary  act  was  passed,  giving  writs  and  other  pro- 
ceedings in  all  cases,  other  than  those  where  a state  was  defendant. 
This  was  a practical  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  showed 
their  opinion  that  legislation  was  necessary  to_ enable  the  court  to 
proceed.  And  by  neglecting  to  provide  specifically  lor  proceed- 
ings in  controversies  between  states,  they  indicated  their  opinion 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  it  would  be  proper  tor  the 
court  to  entertain  such  suits.  The  meaning  of  congress  is  most 
distinctly  marked  by  the  wording  of  the  judiciary  act.  It  grants 
to  the  court  the  power  to  issue  certain  writs;  and  further,  “all 
other  writs  not  specially  provided  for  by  statute,  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and 
agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  laxv.'”  Now,  as  no  mode 
of  proceeding  against  a sovereign  state  is  known  to  the  common 
law,  it  would  seem  to  be  a fair  conclusion,  that  congress  designed, 
by  precise  and  unequivocal  language,  to  exclude  an  implication 
that  the  power  to  proceed  against  a state  was  granted  by  the  act. 

3.  Although  the  court  has  frequently  attempted  to  exercise  this 
power,  by  entertaining  suits  against  states,  and  summoning  them 
to  appear  and  answer,  no  state  has  ever  obeyed  their  summons; 
thereby  virtually  denying  the  power  of  the  court. 

4.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  states  to  prevail  upon 
congress  to  pass  laws  for  this  object;  but  they  have  uniformly  re- 
fused to  vest  this  power  in  the  court.  Two  of  these  attempts 
made  in  1822  and  1828,  are  detailed  in  the  several  reports  of  the 
attorney  general. 

5.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  impliedly  admitted  the  want 
of  power  in  the  court,  by  her  attempt  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1822,  and  by  a proposition  made  through  her  commission- 
ers to  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  state  in  1827,  to  sub. 
mit  this  controversy  to  the  supreme  court,  as  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  arbitrate  between  the  parties. 

Taking  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  I did  not  consider 
myself  justified  in  permitting  the  state  to  be  represented  as  a 
party  defendant  before  a tribunal  which  had  no  right  to  exercise 
authority  over  us,  and  which  I confidently  hoped  would,  on  a re- 
view of  its  own  powers,  come  to  that  conclusion. 

But  the  matter  has  now  assumed  a new  aspect.  The  opinion 
of  that  court  shews  that  they  view  that  subject  differently,  or  at 
least, are  disposed  to  assume  the  jurisdiction  on  an  exparte  case. 

The  grounds  upon  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  court  claims 
cognizance  of  the  controversy,  are, 

1.  That  ample  power  is  given  to  them  by  that  clause  of  the 
constitution,  which  ordains  that  “The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  controversies  betwen  two  or  more  states.”  That  having  the 
power,  the  means  of  exercising  it  are  incidental;  and  that  they 
may,  by  rules  of  court,  prescribe  the  forms  of  proceeding. 

2.  That  the  proceedings  in  suits  before  that  court,  prescribed 
by  statute,  are  applicable  to  eases  where  a state  is  defendant,  any 
that,  therefore,  congress  has  legislated  on  the  subject:  and 

3.  That  the  decisions  of  that  court  have  been  uniform,  in  all 
cases  which  have  come  before  it,  and  support  the  authority  of  the 
court. 

We  have  now  reached  a point  in  the  progress  of  this  li;igation, 
where  the  future  action  of  the  state  should  be  determined  upon 
with  deliberation,  and  governed  by  a due  sense  of  all  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities resting  upon  us,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  a corporate  state  sovereignty.  This  state  can 
never  forget  that  she  is  a member  of  the  union,  and  has  a large 
stake  in  its  perpetuity.  Wliile  she  will  permit  no  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  she  will  put  forth  her 
strong  arm,  in  time  of  need,  lo  support  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
acknowledged  powers.  If,  on  this  occasion,  she  is  compelled  to 
differ  with  the  national  judiciary,  I have  no  doubt,  that  she  will 
do  so  firmly  and  dipassioiiately,  and  afford  a becoming  example 
of  respect  towards  tlie  tribunal  deemed  worthy  by  the  founders 
of  our  government,  to  be  the  depository  of  the  power  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  union. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a part  of  the  design  of  our  government,  to 
have  a judicial  tribunal  to  decide  on  all  questions  of  conflicting 
rights,  growing  out  of  the  limitations  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  the  specific  delegations  of  power  to  the  general  government. 
And  one  of  its  special  objects  was  to  adjust  amicably,  all  such 
differences  as  might  arise  between  the  states.  The  want  of  such 
a power,  with  sufficient  energy  to  enforce  its  decisions,  was  one 
of  the  leading  motives  for  proposing  a constitution. 

Every  worihy  American  must  be  penetrated  with  feelings  of  gra- 
titude, when  he  contemplates  the  beautiful  structure  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  wonderful  harmony  and  adaptation  of  its  pans. 
The  people,  although  divided  into  several  conimiinities,  are,  never- 
theless, by  their  compact,  bound  together  in  fraternal  relations, 
under  a common  liead,  with  all  the  same  social  interests,  duties 
and  feelings,  which  belong  to  a consolidated  nation.  In  its  great 
outlines,  iiuman  wisilom  could  not  devise  any  thing  more  per- 
fect, to  secure  to  those  who  five  under  its  protection,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  rights,  and  to  defend  them  from  calamities  at- 
tendant upon  civil  dissentions.  It  would  have  been  essentially 
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defective  in  its  arrangements,  if  provision  for  the  adjustment  ofdis- 
putes  between  the  members  of  the  confederacy  bad  been  omitted. 

An  appeal  to  arms,  vvliich  is  the  only  means  of  redress  by  one 
nation  (or  the  wrongs  committed  upon  it  by  another,  is  ill  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  members  of  the  same  political  family. 

But  in  this  part  of  the  system,  an  inherent  difficulty  reminds 
us  of  the  imperlicction  of  all  human  works.  Our  government  is 
based  upon  a written  constitution,  wliieli  is  the  rule  of  conduct 
lor  all  the  constituted  authorities.  Legislative  discretion  finds  its 
limits  there.  AVho  shall  decide  when  its  boundaries  are  trans- 
gressed? If  this  power  had  been  placed  in  congress,  then  not  the 
constitution,  but  the  will  of  that  body,  would  be  the  lundamental 
law  of  the  empire.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  must 
be  an  irresponsible  power  somewhere;  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  parts  of  our  government,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  the  uni- 
formity of  its  action,  to  place  it  beyond  the  influence  of  those 
commotions  arising  from  popular  errors,  which  indiscriminately 
destroy,  and  soon  pass  away.  This  power  was  therefore  intended 
to  be  placed  injudicial  officers,  rendered  immovable  save  for  mis- 
conduct. 

This  body,  being  the  ultimate  tribunal,  from  which  no  appeal 
lies,  must  necessarily  decide,  among  other  things,  upon  its  own 
constitutional  powers.  The  only  relief  from  its  errors,  rests  in  a 
resort  to  amendments  of  the  constitution,  to  an  impeachment  of 
the  judges,  and  in  cases  of  flagrant  usurpations,  to  a refusal  by 
the  officers  to  execute  its  decrees,  or  a forcible  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  state  which  is  sought  to  be  subjected  to  its  power. 

While  we  deny  to  the  supreme  court  the  right  to  bring  us  be- 
fore its  judgment  seat,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  designs 
to  usurp  authority  over  us,  or  that  it  will  persist  in  enforcing  a 
jurisdiction,  when  it  is  convinced  of  its  error.  Indeed  the  court 
seem  to  invite  us  to  a discussion  of  their  power,  in  the  closing 
part  of  their  opinion,  where  they  say,  that  “the  question  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a final  decree  will  be  considered  as  not  conelusively 
settled,  until  the  cause  shall  come  on  to  be  heard  in  chief.” 
However  clear  we  may  consider  the  question  to  be,  that  the 
court  has  no  power,  yet  the  only  peaceful  tribunal  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  the  question  has  decided  it,  provisionally,  against  us; 
and  it  becomes  a question  of  magnitude,  whether  we  shall  now 
assume  an  attitude  of  resistance,  or  whether  we  shall  embrace  the 
opportunity  still  presented  to  us,  to  debate  the  question. 

It  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  if  any,  and  what 
rights  of  the  state,  will  be  compromised,  by  an  appearance  in  court 
to  contest  the  jurisdiction,  and  ultimately  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  between  the  states.  A resort  to  forcible  resistance  wpuld 
be  bulb  unwise  and  unbecoming  in  the  state,  except  on  uudis- 
puted  ground,  and  at  the  last  point  of  forbearance. 

It  has  been  (eared  by  some,  that  if  we  should  appear  in  court,  we 
should  thereby  waive  our  right  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction,  iu  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  cause.  Ifa  law  of  congress  be  neces- 
sary to  give  elfect  to  the  constitution,  and  the  court  takes  uo 
jurisdiction  without  it,  then  appearance  by  the  court  waives  noth- 
ing. Jurisdiction  canjiot  be  conferred  by  an  act  which  does  not 
extend  it  over  all  the  states.  The  constitution  or  the  law,  or  both 
conjointly,  may  confer  such  a jurisdiction,  but  no  state  can  bestow 
it  either  by  imj)licatioii  or  express  consent.  It  is  a rule  of  law, 
that  the  consent  ofa  party  does  not  give  jurisdiction;  a court  takes 
no  more  power  by  virtue  of  it  than  aa  unofficial  person.  The  au- 
thority of  a tribunal  erected  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  submission,  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  its  terms. 
Contending,  as  we  do,  that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  controversies  be- 
tween states,  is  a dormant  power,  and  does  not  attach  to  any  tri- 
bunal until  it  is  vivified  by  an  act  of  congress,  our  appearance, 
in  compliance  with  a summons  irom  the  court,  under  a protest 
against  its  proceedings,  will  admit  nothing. 

But  supposing  that  this  position  is  untenable,  and  that  the  con- 
stitution should  be  interpreted  to  mean  to  invest  the  court  with 
a jurisdiction,  which  it  is  unable  to  execute,  for  want  of  pro- 
cess to  bring  the  parties  into  court;  yet  we  have  a right  to  con- 
tend, and  I tliink  we  will  be  sustained  by  the  court,  and  the  en- 
lightened sense  of  the  American  people,  that  the  technical  rules 
of  law,  so  proper  and  expedient  iu  ordinary  causes  between  pri. 
vate  parties,  ought  not  to  apply  to  a case  so  peculiar  and  mo- 
mentous. 'Ihis  case  is  entirely  anomalous,  involvings  great  and 
(uiidauiental  question  of  right;  it  is  to  determine  the  limits  of 
power  between  a state  sovereignty  and  an  arm  of  the  national 
government,  beyond  which  there  no  is  appeal,  except  to  that  which 
severs  the  bonds  of  the  union,  and  involves  us  in  all  the  horrors 
ol  a civil  war.  Such  rights  as  we  contend  for  are  net  to  be  con- 
trolled by  teclinicalilies,  and  cannot  be  waived  by  an  implica- 
tion. We  have  too  much  regard  to  the  public  peace,  too  much 
respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  too  much  interest  iu  sus- 
taining the  national  as  well  as  state  governments  in  their  pro- 
per spheres,  to  put  at  defiance  any  branch  of  authoritv  created 
by  the  cuiisttluiion,  until  argument  and  remouslraucc  are  ex- 
hausted. 

We  have  great  confidence,  that  when  the  merits  of  the  con 
Irovirsy  between  this  state  and  New  Jersey  sliall  be  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  rest  with  us.  If  this  should  be  the  result 
ut  an  investigation  belore  the  court  it  would  quiet  this  hitherto 
vexatious  dispute,  which  h;.s  so  long  disturbed  our  harmony  with 
a sister  sjate.  If,  however,  judgment  should  jiass  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  and  justice  should  not  demand  of  us  to  cede  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  we  sliould  still  deny  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal,  we  should  then  be  iu  as  good  a comlition  to  resist  the 
exeeuiioii  of  the  judgment,  as  if  it  had  passed  against  us  by  de- 
(ault  ot  ajjpearaiice. 

As  the  Court  has  seen  fit  to  select  the  executive  and  attorney 
general,  as  the  proper  persons  to  bring  itiio  their  court,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  state,  I shall,  unless  ollierw ise  directed  by 
the  legislature,  iusiiuet  the  aitorucy  genera),  to  protest  against 


any  waiver  of  right  by  appearing,  and  to  appear  and  contest  the 
suit  in  Its  progress  to  its  final  determination. 

,,,  „ , E.  T.  THROOP. 

Alhanrj,  March  10,  1831. 

rr.  „ ^ Albany,  Febrary  24th,  1S31. 

His  excellency  Enos  T.  Throop,  governor  of  the  state  of  N.  Fork, 
o£i— It  has  become  my  duty  again  to  invite  the  atteiiiion  of  your 
excellency  to  the  suit  commenced  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  against  the  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  And  in  doing  so,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  litigation. 

In  June  182S,  a copy  of  the  bill  filed  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  a subpuma  to  appear  and  answer,  were  served  upon  the  go- 
v^'iior  and  attorney  general.  The  subpoena  was  directed  to  those 
officers  and  commanded  them  to  appear  “on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
pie  ol  the  state  of  New  York,”  whicli  they  were  not  to  omit  ^^under 
the  penalty  ot  live  hundred  dollars.” 

The  bill  filed  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  after  setting  forth 
letters  patent  granted  by  king  Charles  the  second,  to  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  York,  in  1664,  and  several  other  grants,  proceeds 
as  lollows;  “And  your  complainants  respectfully  insist,  that  by  the 
iair  construction  of  the  grants  before  mentioned,  and 'by  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  justly  and  lawfully 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  property  of  and  over  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  from  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
to  the  bay  of  New  York,  to  t\\efiltim  aquee,  or  midway  of  the 
said  river;  and  to  the  midway  of  or  channel  of  the  said  bay  of 
New  York,  and  the  whole  of  btateii  Island  sound,  together  with 
the  land  covered  by  the  water  of  the  said  river,  bay  and  sound, 
in  the  like  extent. 

“Atid  your  complainants  well  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York  would  have  permitted  your  eomplainaiits  peaceably 
and  quietly  to  enjoy  her  said  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  over  the  said  waters  and  land  covered  with  water,  of 
the  said  river  Hudson,  and  the  other  dividing  waters  of  the  hay 
cfNew  York,  without  the  interruption  and  disturbance  of  the 
state  of  N.  York,  as  in  justice  and  equity  she  ought  to  have  done. 

‘•But  now  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  honors,  that  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New  York  intending  to  encroach  upon  and  ag- 
grieve the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  her  lawful  rights,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement  of  the  said  states,  aud  while  they  were 
colonies,  wrongfully  and  forcibly  possessed  herself  of  the  said  island, 
called  Staten  Island,  and  the  other  small  islands  in  the  dividing 
waters  between  the  two  states.  And  your  complainants  then  being 
a feeble  colony,  and  under  a proprietary  government,  although 
the  right  of  New  Jersey  was  publicly  and  frequently  urged  to  the 
said  islands,  she  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  said 
encroachment  of  the  state  of  N=w  York,  which  was  then  under 
royal  patrousge,  and  her  inhabitants  exempted  from  the  taxation, 
which  New  Jersey  was  obliged  to  impose  upon  her  Citizens;  that 
the  possession  thus  acquired  by  New  York,  has  been  since  that 
time  acquiesced  in,  and  the  state  of  New  York  refuses  to  yield  up 
to  your  complainants  the  said  islands,  insisting  that  by  the  prii^ 
ciples  of  public  law,  the  said  possession  of  the  said  islands,  has  es- 
tablished the  title  to  the  same  in  herself;  but  your  complaiuanis 
insist  and  charge,  that  although  it  may  be  true,  that  the  long  con- 
tinued possession  of  New  York  of  the  said  islands,  may  conclude 
your  complainants  from  disturbing  the  same  at  this  time,  and 
winch  your  complainants  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
admit,  yet  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  no  other  pretence  of 
title  to  the  said  islands  on  which  she  can  rely,  but  the  said  ad- 
verse possession,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  said  uossession  of  those 
islands  by  the  state  of  New  York  lias  beea  uniformly  confined  iu 
its  exercise  to  the  fast  land  thereof,  your  complainants  insist  that 
the  title  of  New  Jersey  to  the  whole  waters  of  the  Staten  Island 
sound  remains  clear  and  absolute  iu  your  complainants,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  said  herein  recited  grams.”  The  priucipal 
prayer  of  this  bill  is  that  “the  eastern  boundary  line  between  your 
complainants,  and  the  state  of  New  York,  may  by  the  order  and 
decree  of  this  honorable  court,  be  ascertained  and  ktablished,  and 
that  the  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  your 
complainants  to  the  flam  aquae,  or  middle  of  said  Hudson  river 
from  the  4lst  degree  of  north  latitude  ou  the  said  Hudson  river’ 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  eastern  shore,  as  far  as  the  said  river 
washes  and  bounds  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  dowu  to  the  bay  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  channel  or  midway  of  the  said  bay,  and  to 
all  the  waters  and  the  lands  they  cover,  lying  between  ihe  New 
Jersey  shore  and  Staten  Island,  and  to  all  other  waters  washing 
the  southern  shores  of  New  Jersey  within  and  above  the  narrows, 
and  that  your  complainants  may  be  quieted  in  the  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  her  property,  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  in  the 
waters  aforesaid,  and  that  the  right,  title,  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty of  New  Jersey  in  and  over  the  same,  as  part  of  the  public  do- 
mains, be  confirmed  aud  established  by  the  decree  of  this  honora- 
ble court.” 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  ascettaiiiing  from  the  state- 
ments aud  allegations  in  the  bill,  whether  the  slate  of  New  Jersey 
intends  to  claim  any  thing  more  than  the  right  of  territorial  ju- 
risdiction, separate  from  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil.  If  the 
claim  be  of  this  description,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a pre- 
cedent for  its  adjustment,  tillier  in  a court  of  law  or  of  equity 
jurisdiction.  And  it  a right  of  property  is  asserted,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a case  requiring  a trial  at  law  in  some  of  those  actions  which 
have  been  devised  for  determining  the  riglit  to  real  property.  In 
the  one  ease  a question  is  presented  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  subject  matter  in  litigation;  and  iu  the  other 
a question  going  only  to  the  form  of  the  remedy. 

But  th.se  were  questions  of  less  immediate  ia.portance  than  the 
one  presented  by  this  proceeding,  w hether  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  could  exercise  original  -and  compulsory  juris- 
diction over  a state.  Having  at  an  early  day,  e.^presstd  to  vour 
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excellency  and  the  legislature  an  opinion  that  the  court  could  not 
take  cognizance  of  the  suit,  I deem  it  proper  on  this  occasion, 
briefly,  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  that  opinion  was 
founded. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  (art.  III.  sec.  2.)  declares 
among  other  things,  that,  “the  judicial  power  shall  extend— to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  states,— between  a state  and 
citizens  of  another  state— and  between  a state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.”  The  11th  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  declares  that  “the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
rv  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state.”  Without  considering  whether  this  ouglittobe 
regarded  as  a construction,  rather  than  as  an  amendment  to  the 
•onstitution,  and  conceding  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  controversies  between  states,  it  still  remains  to 
te  considered,  whether  the  grant  of  jurisdiction  by  the  constitu- 
ion,  included  also  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  or 
’ hether  those  means  were  to  be  provided  by  congress. 

The  constitution  provides,  (art.  III.  sic.  1.)  that  “the  judicial 
ower  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court 
md  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time 
•rdaiii  and  establish,”  but  neither  the  number  of  judges  of  which 
he  supreme  court  should  consist,  or  the  times  or  places  of  their 
’leeting,  nor  the  amount  of  their  compensation  was  settled.  These, 

■ ith  many  other  essential  things,  w'ere  left  for  the  determination 
of  congress,  in  filling  up  the  great  outline  that  had  been  marked 
out  by  the  constitution.  That  legislation  would  be  necessary  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  government,  and  its  several  depart- 
ments was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution. That  instrument  declares,(article  I.  section  8.  subd.  17.) 
that  “congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  coiistitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.”  In  this  provision  a distinction  is  plainly  recognised  be- 
tween a power  vested  by  the  constitution  in  any  department  of 
the  government  and  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  that  power 
into  execution. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  absurd  In  saying,  that  a power  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  may  remain  dormant,  if  congress  for 
any  cause  shall  omit  to  pass  the  necessary  laws  for  bringing  it 
into  exercise.  Had  no  Jaws  been  passed  providing  for  the  orga- 
nization of  the  supreme  or  the  other  court’s  of  the  United  States, 
the  whole  judicial  power  would  have  remained  a dead  letter  in  the 
constitution.  If,  after  the  number  of  judges  of  which  the  supreme 
court  should  consist  had  been  fixed  by  law,  and  the  offices  had 
been  filled,  no  times  or  places  had  been  assigned  by  law  for 
their  meeting,  there  would  have  been  judges,  but  no  court.  And 
if,  when  that  court  was  duly  organized,  no  process  had  been 
given  to  bring  before  it  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  its  judg- 
ments; or  if  process  had  been  given,  without  the  proper  officers 
to  execute  it,  the  court  would  still  have  been  without  the  means 
of  exercising  its  constitutional  authority. 

Such  no  doubt  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  members  of 
the  first  congress  that  assembled  under  the  constitution.  TJiey 
proceed  to  pass  the  necessary  laws  for  the  organization  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  to  provide  them  with  process,  and  officers  to 
execute  their  commands.  But  it  is  believed  that  neither  the  first 
nor  any  subsequent  congress  has  passed  any  such  laws  as  were 
necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  that  portion  of  the  judicial 
power  which  extends  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  our  laws,  ad.mitting  of  but  few 
and  special  exceptions,  that  no  court  can  give  a valid  judgment 
until  it  has  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  defendant. 
In  relation  to  all  those  suits  against  individuals  and  corporations, 
of  which  the  federal  courts  have  cognizance,  it  is  not  denied  that 
they  have  been  provided  with  the  means  of  acquiring  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons,  (whether  natural  or  artificial),  to  be  affected 
by  their  judgments.  But  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  a state,  it  is 
believed  that  some  other  means  are  necessary  than  such  writs  as 
are  “agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law;”  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  was  never  any  principle  or  usage  of  law  to  issue 
writs  or  legal  process  of  any  description  against  a state  or  indepen- 
dent government.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  giviiig“forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding”  in  equity  cases  “according  to  the  princi- 
ples, rules  and  usages  which  belong  to  courts  of  equity,”  can 
reach  the  case  of  a state  made  a defendant,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  no  pre-existing  forms  or  modes  of  proceeding  against  a 
state,  nor  were  there  any  principles,  rules  or  usages,  by  which  a 
court  of  equity  could  acquire  jurisdiction  over  an  independant 
government. 

Without  going  into  any  particular  examination  of  the  acts  of 
congress,  relating  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say.  that  the  grant  of  original 
jurisdiction  over  a state  was  anew  and  extraordinary  power:  And 
if  tl»e  federal  courts  could  not  exercise  their  ordinary  jurisdiction 
over  in.dividiials  without  the  authority  of  an  act  ot'  congress  for 
that  purpose,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  this  case  called  for  special 
legislative  provisions.  A law  giving  to  the  federal  courts  such 
“forms  of  writs  and  executions”  and  “modes  of  process”  in  the 
several  states  as  were  then  “ used  and  allowed  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  same,”  would  sufficiently  provide  for  impleading  in- 
dividuals, but  would  make  no  advance  towards  carrying  into  c.xe- 
fuuon  the  power  to  implead  a state. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  the  law  liad  provided  the  appro- 
priate process  for  compelling  tin  ir  appearance,  and  directed  the 
mode  ill  which  service  was  to  he  made;  but  against  a state  or  so- 
y reignty,  no  process  for  eompeUIng  an  appearance  Iiad  ever  been 
devised;  nor  had  any  means  been  pointed  out  by  which  the  de- 
fendant could  be  summoned  to  answer  the  complaiut.  It  was 


therefore  necessary  in  providing  for  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
either  that  some  new  writ,  summons,  or  process  adapted  to  the 
case  should  be  given;  or  that  a new  quality  or  efficacy  should  be 
imparted  to  those  then  in  use.  It  was  also  necessary  to  direct  in 
what  manner  such  proce.ss  should  be  served,  whether  upon  the  go- 
vernor or  some  other  officer,  executive,  or  judicial,  or  upon  the 
legislature  of  the  defendant  state,  whetliersome  person  should  be 
required  by  law  to  appear  for  the  state,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances the  court  should  be  authorised  to  proceed  ex  parte.  The 
means  also  by  .vhicb  a state  should  answer  the  complaint,  whether 
throiigli  its  legislature,  or  some  one  or  more  of  its  executive  officers, 
were  all  to  be  provided,  for  the  reason  that  none  of  those  things 
were  previously  known  to  the  laws,  or  to  any  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings.  These  are  only  a sample  of  the  many  provisions 
that  seem  to  be  necessary  in  such  a case.  Similar  difficulties  must 
exist  in  every  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and  instead  of  diminishing 
they  will  be  found  to  multiply,  and  increase  in  importance,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  final  decree  or  judgment  to  be  rendered, 
and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Although  it  was  not  designed  in  this  communication  to  go 
beyond  a brief  statement  of  the  leading  reasons  for  the  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  several 
cases  which  came  before  the  court,  between  the  years  1790  and 
1800,  in  which  the  court  entertained  jurisdiction  against  a state. 

1 he  case  of  Georgia  against  Baailsford  determines  nothing  upon 
this  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  state  was  the  complainant 
in  the  bill,  and  so  a voluntary  party  to  the  suit.  And  in  relation 
to  all  the  cases  that  came  before  the  court,  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  remark  that  no  one  appeared  to  argue  against  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction;  and  in  only  two  of  the  cases  did  the  court  deliver 
any  opinion  upon  that  question.  Those  were  the  cases  of  Chis- 
holm against  the  state  of  Georgia,  decided  in  February  term, 
1793,  and  Grayson  against  the  state  of  Virginia,  decided  in  Au- 
gust term,  1796.  In  the  first  case  the  leading  question  discussed 
by  the  judges  who  maintained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was, 
whether  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  constitution  a state 
could  be  made  a party  defendant,  and  not  whether  the  means  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  had  been  provided  by  congress.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Iredell  was  the  only  one  that  entered  distinctly  into  the  lat- 
ter question,  and  he  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions;  “1st 
I'hat  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  judicial  authority, 
can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  acts  of  the  legislature  appoint- 
ing courts,  and  prescribing  their  methods  of  proceeding.  2d. 
That  congress  has  provided  no  new  law  in  regard  to  this  case, 
but  expressly  referred  us  to  the  old.  3d.  That  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  law,  to  which  we  must  have  recourse,  that  in  any 
manner  authorise  the  present  suit,  either  by  precedent  or  by 
analogy.  The  consequence  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  is, 
that  the  suit  in  question  cannot  be  maintained.” 

In  the  case  of  Grayson  against  Virginia,  after  the  service  of  a 
subpoena,  a motion  was  made  for  a distringas  to  compel  the  state 
to  enter  an  appearance;  but  the  court  postponed  a decision,  “in 
consequence  of  a doubt  whether  the  remedy  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  a state  should  be  furnished  by  the  court  itself,  or  by 
the  legislature.” 

Two  general  rules  were  finally  adopted,  the  first  of  which  was 
in  liie  following  words:  “Oidered,  that  when  process  at  common 
law,  or  in  equity,  shall  issue  against  a state,  the  same  shall  be 
served  upon  the  governor,  or  chief  executive  magistrate,  and  the 
attorney-general  of  such  state.”  The  validity  of  this  rule  mani- 
festly depended  upon  the  power  of  the  court  to  provide  the  means 
for  impleading  a state.  It  is  true  that  the  federal  courts  were 
authorised  by  statute  “to  make  and  establish  all  necessary  rules 
for  the  orderly  conducting  business  in  the  said  courts;”  but  it 
is  believed  that  this  was  only  an  authority  to  regulate  proceedings 
in  cases  where  the  courts  had  jurisdiction  by  law;  and  not  a pow- 
er by  which  jurisdiction  could  be  acquired.  The  like  remarks 
is  applicable  to  another  provision,  by  which  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  were  authorised  to  make  alterations  and  additions 
in  the  forms  of  w’rics,  and  in  the  forms  and  mode  of  proceeding. 
Congress  made  direct  and  appropriate  provisions  for  carrying  into 
execution  every  portion  of  the  judicial  power,  except  that  which 
related  to  the  impleading  of  a state.  And  to  place  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  in  this  case  upon  its  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulate  practice,  is  to  suppose  that  congress  intended  to  do  in- 
directly what  it  was  not  prepared  to  do  by  direct  and  specific 
legislation.  And,  besides,  if  the  power  to  make  rules  and  to  re 
gulate  practice,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  court  to  exercise 
this  new  and  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  a state,  it  was  most 
clearly  sufficient  to  enable  the  federal  courts  to  exercise  every 
other  portion  of  their  jurisdiction;  and  all  the  other  legislation 
upon  this  subject  has  been  useless. 

Rut  whether  this  rule  was  originally  valid  or  not.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  obsolete,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  to  he  found 
in  any  subsequent  publicaiion  of  the  rules  of  the  court.  This 
was  one  of  two  rules  which  originally  appeared  together,  in  the 
report  of  the  case  of  Grayson  against  Virginia;  the  one  of  which 
has  been  regularly  republished  ever  since;  the  other,  never, 
until  within  the  past  year.  Mr.  Peters,  in  his  reports,  says  that 
this  omission  arose  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  regularly  entered 
by  the  clerk  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

The  doctrine  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  can- 
not exercise  original  and  compulsory  jiirisdietion  over  a state, 
has  the  sanction  of  much  higher  authority,  than  any  opinion  I 
may  entertain  upon  the  subject. 

None  of  the  five  states  sited  at  the  period  already  mentioned, 
were  suspected  either  of  a want  of  patriotism,  or  of  attachment 
to  the  union;  yet  each  of  those  states,  to  wit.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  neglected  or  refused 
to  aupcar  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  ilecision  of  the  court  entertaiiiing  jurisdiction,  produced 
great  dissatisfactloii,  and  resulted  in  tlie  adoptian,  by  at  leait 
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llivee-fourths  of  the  states  of  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  coa- 
stltution,  wliich  put  an  end  to  all  of  the  suits  then  depending,  be- 
fore a final  judgment  had  been  recovered  in  either  of  them. 

This  controversy,  and  others  of  a similar  character,  have  existed 
for  tlie  last  thirty  years;  and  yet,  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  instance  during  that  period,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  implead'd  state. 

It  is  believed  that  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. among  whom  were  several  distinguished  lawyers,  manifested 
their  opinion  that  the  court  could  not  exercise  compulsory  juris- 
diction over  a state,  by  a proposition  (ora  voluntary  submission  of 
the  matter  in  controversy  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  See  their  letters  to  the  New  York  commissioners,  of  the 
15th  and  17th  September,  1827.  Senate  Journal,  1828,  appendix  A. 

Bills  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  congress,  prescribing 
the  mode  of  “commencing,  prosecuting  and  deciding  controversies 
between  states;’’  but  they  have  never  met  with  the  approbation 
o(  the  legislature.  One  or  more  of  tliese  bills  were  brought  in  by 
the  senators  from  New  Jersey,  who  are  reported  to  have  admitted 
in  the  discussion  of  tlie  bill,  as  did  other  senators  who  w’ere  in  fa- 
vor of  bringing  this  power  into  exercise,  that  the  supreme  court 
could  not  exercise  this  jurisdiction  without  an  act  of  congress  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  no  such  act  had  been  passed.  And  those 
bills  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  and  rejected,  nut  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  could  act  without  further  legislation,  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  measure  was  inexpedient;  and  that  tbe  harmony 
of  the  union  would  be  best  preserved  by  leaving  dormant  in  the 
constitution  that  portion  of  the  judicial  power  which  extends  to 
controversies  between  states. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  congress 
has  not  only  omitted,  but  it  has  actually  refused  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  carrying  into  execution  the  judicial  power  over  a 
slate. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  w hen  this  case  came  before  the 
court  in  February.  1830,(3  Peters,  461),  neither  the  counsel  for 
tbe  state  of  New  Jersey,  nor  the  court  itself  treated  this  as  a ques- 
tion that  had  been  already  settled,  or  as  one  free  from  difficulty.— 
Mr.  Wirt,  on  behalf  of  New  Jersey,  asked  tbe  court  to  assign  a day 
for  the  argument  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  before  another 
subpoena  siiould  issue;  saying  “it  might,  if  decided  against  the 
plaintiff,  prevent  unnecessary  expense.”  And  the  court  did  assign 
a day  for  the  argument  of  that  question;  and  the  chief  justice  add- 
ed, that,  ‘if  the  argument  should  be  merely  ex  parte,  tbe  court 
would  not  feel  bound  by  its  decision,  if  the  state  of  New  York 
afterwards  desired  to  have  the  question  again  argued.”  The 
court  at  a subsequent  da)-,  and  without  argument,  awarded  fur- 
ther process  upon  the  ground  of  previous  precedents;  saying, 
liowever,  that ‘‘the  state  of  NcW  Y^ork  will  still  be  at  liben-ty  to 
contest  the  proceeding  at  a future  time  in  the  course  of  the  cause 
il  it  shall  clioose  to  insist  upon  the  objection.” 

This  question  is  distinct  from  those  in  winch  the  supreme  court 
exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  where  a state  may  have  been 
a party  in  the  court  below.  In  all  swell  cases  the  stale  is  plain- 
tiff, and  so  a voluntary  parly  to  the  original  proceedings:  and  al- 
though the  parties  are  reversed  in  the  forms  of  proceeding  in 
the  appellate  court,  it  is  still  a continuance  of  the  same  suit;  and 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  or  prosecution 
of  a suit  against  a state.  There  is  this  further  distinction,  that  a 
W’rit  of  error  acts  only  upon  the  record,  and  not  upon  the  parties 
to  it.  It  is  directed  not  to  tlie  party,  but  lo  the  court  in  which  the 
judgment  was  rendered,  and  directs  that  the  record  be  sent  into 
the  appellate  court  (or  review.  A citation  is  issued,  but  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  party,  that  the  judgment  will  be 
reviewed;  and  neither  an  appearance  or  any  other  act  on  bis  part 
is  required.  This  jurisdiction  does  not  depend  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  cause:  and  its 
exercise  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  the  25ih  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789. 

1 sub. I. it  lierew  iih,  marked  D,  a copy  of  one  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  It 
was  imroduced  by  Mr.  Dickerson,  one  of  the  senators  from  New 
Jersey,  on  the  lOih  day  of  January,  1822,  and  is  entitled  ‘‘a  bill 
prescribing  the  mode  of  commencing,  prosecuting  and  deciding 
controversies  between  states.”  At  the  close  of  the  paper  marked 
D,  another  hill  uiion  the  same  subject,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rob- 
bins, one  of  the  senators  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  11th  day  of 
Decemlier,  1828,  is  mentioned  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  hills  is  pointed  out.  From  these  tills  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  advocates  for  fringing  into  exercise  this  portion  of  the  ju- 
dicial jiower  of  the  United  States,  have  considered  it  a matter  of 
great  delicacy  and  importance,  and  one  requiring  very  special 
legislative  provisions.  Several  other  bills,  having  tlie  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  have  at  different  periods  been  presented  to  con- 
gress, but  I have  only  seen  copies  of  the  two  already  mentioned. 

Bill  independent  ot  the  opinion  which  I entertained  in  relation 
to  the  pow'er  of  the  court,  this  was  a proceeding  against  the 
state  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  and  involving  its  territorial  ju- 
risdiction. And  whether  (lie  state  sliould  or  should  not  render 
a voluntary  sufniission  to  tlie  proceeding,  by  appearing  and 
answering  the  complaint,  was  a question  belonging  eiiber  to 
the  governor  or  the  legislature,  and  not  to  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, or  any  subordinate  agent  of  the  government.  Tlris  opinion 
was  suggested  in  a communication  to  your  excellency,  in  July, 

1829,  soon  after  tlie  suit  was  instituted,  and  again  in  my  commu- 
nication ill  December  following,  which  was  laid  belo’re  the  le- 
gislature by  your  excdlency  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 

1830. 

1 he  bills  presented  to  congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  execution  that  portion  of  the  judicial  power  which  relates 
to  controversies  between  states,  directed  that  the  state  made  a de- 
fendant should  he  notified  by  the  service  of  a certifiid  copy  of 
the  bill  of  complaint  and  alt  dociimnits,  upon  the  governor  or 


chief  executive  officer  of  the  defendant  state,  and  that  a noti- 
fication should  be  served  by  the  marshal  on  the  legislature  of 
the  defendant  state,  at  the  time  of  serving  a copy  of  the  bill. 
Those  bills  further  provided,  that  no  person  should  be  permit- 
ted to  act  for  the  defendant  state  unless  legally  authorised  by 
the  legislature  thereof:  And  that  certain  rules  should  be  grant- 
ed against  the  legislature  of  tbe  slate  impleaded.  These  pro- 
visions sufficiently  indicate  that  the  advocates  for  bringing  into 
exercise  this  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
thought  such  a proceeding  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  state  in  its  sovereign  capacity  and  to  be  acted 
upon  by  its  legislature. 

The  first  process  issued  in  the  cause  was  made  returnable  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  1829.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  does  not  sit  at  that  period  in  the  year,  but  it  is 
a day  on  which  rules  may  be  entered  in  the  exercise  of  the  or- 
dinary equity  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  was  thought  proper 
to  advise  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  this  was  not  deemed  a pro- 
per case  for  entering  orders  as  of  course;  and  a letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  the  27th  of  July,  1829,  a copy  of  which  mark- 
ed A,  is  hereunto  annexed.  The  clerk  was  requested  to  lay  that 
letter  before  the  court,  should  the  subject  at  any  time  be  present- 
ed for  its  consideration. 

On  the  26th  day  of  December,  1829, 1 addressed  a communica- 
tion to  your  excellency,  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  legislative  documents  for  1830,  No.  4. 

While  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  discharge  of  other 
official  duties,  I was,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January  1830,  serv- 
ed w ith  a notice  that  the  supreme  court  would  be  moved  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  February  following  to  proceed  ex  parte  in  the 
cause,-and  to  take  the  bill  filed  by  New  Jersey  as  confessed,  and 
to  render  a decree  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  thereof.  Not 
having  received  any  instructions  to  appear  in  the  suit,  and  think- 
ing it  improper  to  do  so  without  authority,  I addressed  a letter  to 
the  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Washington,  a copy  of  which, 
marked  B.  is  hereunto  annexed. 

When  that  motion  came  on  to  be  heard,  the  court  awarded  fur- 
ther process,  without  passing  upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
Tliat  process  was  aftcrw’ards  served,  ami  was  returnable  on  the 
second  Mouday  of  January  last.  In  my  communication  on  that 
subject,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the  le- 
gislature. it  was  mentioned  that  a decision  of  the  question  of  ju- 
risdiction might  be  expected  at  tbe  present  term  of  the  court. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month,  a motion  was  made  on 
the  part  of  New’  Jersey,  in  relation  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
suit,  and  an  opinion  has  since  been  delivered,  and  an  order  or 
decree  has  been  made  by  the  court,  copies  of  w hich,  marked  C, 
are  hereunto  annexed.  The  order  is  in  substance  that  the  com- 
plainant be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex  parte,  and  that  unless  tbe 
defendant  being  served  with  a copy  of  the  decree  sixty  days  be- 
fore the  ensuing  .Yugust  terra  of  llie  court,  shall  appear  on  the 
second  day  of  next  January  term  thereof^  and  answer  the  bill, 
the  court  will  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
plainant and  decree  on  the  matter  of  the  bill. 

Although  this  order  appears  to  be  absolute,  that  the  court  will 
proceed  to  a decree,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  opinion 
w’ill  show  that  it  was  not  so  intended.  The  language  of  the  opi- 
nion, after  stating  that  the  court  would  proceed  to  a final  hear- 
ing and  decision,  is  as  follows;  ‘'But  inasmuch  as  no  final  decree 
has  been  pronounced,  or  judgment  rendered  in  any  suit  hereto- 
fore instituted  in  this  court,  against  a state,  the  question  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a final  decree  vvill  be  considered  as  not  conclusively 
settled  until  the  cause  shall  come  on  to  be  heard  in  chief.” 

Two  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted  upon  this  opinion. — 

The  cliief  justice  and  those  justices  who  concurred  with  him 
in  opinion,  have  regarded  the  question  of  jurisdiction  as  one  that 
had  been  previously  adjudged,  without  saying  what  would  be 
their  opinions  independent  of  the  former  decisions. 

The  jurisdiction  asserted  extends  only  to  the  power  of  hearing 
the  parties,  while  the  question  of  proceeding  to  a final  decree 
(withttul  which  the  litigation  to  say  the  least,  would  be  useless) 
is  to  be  considered  as  not  conclusively  settled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  state,  if  it  shall  be  thought  proper,  either  as  a mat- 
ter of  duty  or  expediency,  to  appear  and  defend  the  suit.  But  if 
that  question  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  legislature,  it  ought 
to  be  done  before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

I am,  with  respect,  your  excellency’s  obedient  humble  servant, 
GREENE  C.  BRONSON,  attorney  general. 


[A] 

Utica,  (N.  Y. ) July  27,  1829. 

JVilliam  Thomas  Carroll,  esq. 

Clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States. 

Sh — The  governor  and  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  New 
Y'ork  were  recently  served  with  the  copy  of  a bill  in  equity,  said 
to  have  bt-eii  exliiliited  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Scales, 
by  '‘The  state  of  Kero  Jersey  vs  the  people  of  the  state  of  Yerv 
York;"  and  with  a subpoena  in  that  cause  to  appear  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August  next. 

I beg  leave  respectfully  to  say.  that  such  service  is  regarded  on 
the  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  utterly  >oid;  because  the 
mode  adopted  is  unknow  n to  the  comcion  law,  is  not  auihoriseii 
by  any  statute  of  the  U.  S,  nor  warranted  by  any  existing  rule 
or  order  out  of  the  court  of  which  the  process  issued.  A rule 
on  the  subject  of  the  service  of  process  upon  a state  as  defendant, 
was  adojited  in  August  term,  1796,  (3  Dali.  lU-p.  320,  335);  but 
this  rule,  (so  far  as  1 have  observed),  has  been  omitted  in  every 
subsequent  publication  of  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court,  and  is 
no  doubt  obsolete. 
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Entertaining  this  vie»v  of  the  subject,  it  is  supposed  that  no 
proceeding  will  be  had  in  the  cause,  either  in  vacation  or  at 
term,  until  the  court  shall  have  directed  the  inode  of  serving 
such  process,  and  the  prescribed  course  shall  have  been  pursued. 

When  the  court  has  been  clothed  with  power  to  compel  ilie 
appearance  of  a state  deteiidant  in  an  original  suit  or  proceeding, 
is  a nil.  stion,  among  others,  which  will  no  doubt  receive  from  that 
high  tribunal,  all  the  consideration  that  its  importance  demands, 
betbre  any  order  shall  be  made  in  the  premises. 

I will  thank  you  to  hand  this  to  the  court  if  the  subject  shall 
ever  he  presented  to  their  consideration;  and  should  any  rule 
or  order  be  made  in,  or  affecting  this  cause,  please  send  a cer- 
tified copy,  addressed  to  me  at  Albany. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

GREENE  C.  BRONSON,  attorney  general,  state  K.  2'. 

[B.] 

Washington  city,  February  8,  1830. 
To  the  honorable  the  chief  justice  anti  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States: 

A bill  has  b*en  exhibited  in  this  court  by  tlic  state  of  New' 
Jersey,  against  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  concerning 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  and  a subpoena  to  ap- 
pear and  answer,  with  a copy  of  the  bill,  has  been  served  upon 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  A notice  has  recently 
been  served,  that  on  the  I3th  instant,  the  court  would  be  mov 
ed  to  take  the  bill  pro  confesso,  and  proceed  to  a decree  for  the 
want  of  an  appearance. 

I beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  say,  that  the  opinisn  is  en- 
tertained on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  that  this  court 
cannot  exercise  jurisdiction,  in  such  a case,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  congress,  lor  carrying  into  execution  that  por- 
tion of  the  judicial  pow-er  of  the  United  States,  which  extends 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  made  a co.mmu- 
nication  upon  the  subject  of  this  suit  to  the  legislature  now  in 
session;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  so  far  as  I have 
been  advised.  Whether  the  legislature  will  authorise  any  per- 
son to  appear  and  discuss  the  question  of  jurisdiction;  or  whe- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a judicial  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  an  unfortunate  controversy,  they  will  order  an  ap- 
pearance, waving  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  I am  at  this  time 
unable  to  determine. 

I have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  this  communication,  to  ex- 
plain what  might  otherwise  be  supposed  a w ant  of  respect  for 
this  honorable  court,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

GREENE  C.  BRONSON,  attorney  general  of  N.  T. 


The  state  of  Xerv  Jersey  \ 

against  v 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Nero  Fork.  ) 

Opinion  and  order  ot  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  Mr.  chief  justice  Marshall,  January  term,  1831. 

This  is  a bill  filed  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  against  the  state 
of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  settling  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  “The  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend”  “to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
states.”  It  also  declares,  that  “In  all  eases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
state  shall  be  a party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.” 

Congress  has  passed  no  act  for  the  special  purpose  of  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  proceeding  in  suits  instituted  against  a 
state,  or  in  any  suit  in  which  the  supreme  court  is  to  exercise 
the  original  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  constitution. 

The  act  “to  establish  the  judical  courts  of  the  United  States,” 
sec.  13  enacts  “That  the  supreme  court  shall  have  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  all  controversies  of  a civil  nature,  wh-re  a state  is 
a party,  except  between  a state,  and  its  citizens;  and  except 
also  between  a state  and  citizens  of  other  states  or  aliens;  in 
which  latter  case  it  shall  have  original  hut  not  exclusive  juris- 
diction.” It  also  enacts,  sec.  14,  “That  all  the  before  mentioned 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of 
scire  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  writs  not  specially  j>ro- 
vided  by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  agreehle  to  the  principles  and  usa- 
ges of  law.”  By  the  17th  section  it  is  enacted  “That  all  the 
said  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power”  “to  make 
and  establish  all  necessary  rules  for  the  ordinary  conducting 
business  in  the  said  courts,  inoviticd  such  rules  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

“An  act  to  regulate  process  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States” 
was  passed  at  the  same  session  with  the  judicial  act,  and  was 
depending  before  congress  at  the  same  time-  It  enacts  “I  hat 
all  writs  and  processes  issuing  from  a supreme  or  a circuit 
court  shall  bear  test,  &c.’-’  Tins  act  was  rendered  perjietual  in 
1792.  The  first  seciim  of  the  act  of  1792  repeats  the  provision 
respecting  writs  and  processes  issuing  from  the  supreme  or  a 
circuit  court.  The  second  continues  the  form  of  wrii.s,  &C.  and 
the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  suits  at  comnion  law  pre- 
scrib-d  in  the  original  act;  “and  in  those  of  equity,  and  in  those 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  iirinci- 
ples,  rules,  and  usages  which  belong  to  courts  of  equity  and  to 
courts  of  admiralty  respectively,  as  contradistinguished  from 
courts  of  common  law,  except  so  far  as  may  have  been  provid- 
ed for  by  the  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States;  subject  however,  to  such  alP  rations  and  additions  as  the 
said  courts  respectively,  shall  in  their  discretion  deem  expedient, 


or  to  such  regulations  as  the  supreme  courts  of  the  United  Stated 
shall  think  proper  from  time  to  time,  by  rule  to  prescribe  to  any 
circuit  or  district  court  concerning  the  same.” 

At  a very  early  j>eriod  in  our  judicial  history,  suits  were  insti- 
tuted in  this  court  against  states  and  the  questions  concerning  its 
jurisdiction  and  mode  of  proceeding  were  necessarily  considered, 
bo  early  as  August,  1792,  an  injunction  was  awarded  at  the  prayer 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  stay  a sum  of  money  recovered  by 
Braiisford,  a British  subject,  which  was  claimed  by  Georgia  under 
the  acts  of  confiscation.  This  was  an  exercise  of  the  original 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  no  doubt  of  its  propriety  was  ex- 
pr,  ssed. 

lu  February  1793,  the  case  of  Oswald  vs.  the  state  of  N.  York, 
came  on.  This  was  a suit  at  common  law.  The  state  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  return  of  the  process,  proclamation  was  made, 
and  the  following  order  entered  by  the  court;  “unless  the  state 
ai>pear  by  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  or  show  cause  to  the 
contrary,  judgment  will  be  entered  by  default  against  the  said 
state.” 

At  the  same  term  the  case  of  Chisholms’  executors  against  the 
sta’te  of  Georgia  came  on,  and  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff's  by 
the  then  attorney  general  Mr.  Randolph.  The  judges  delivered 
their  opinions  seriatim;  and  those  0|)inions  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  profound  consideration  they  had  bestowed  on  every  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  ci.‘3e.  Mr.  chief  justice  Jay,  NIr.  justice  Cush- 
ing, Mr.  justice  Wilson,  and  Mr- justice  Blair  decided  in  favor  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  that  the  process  served  on  the 
governor  and  attorney  general  of  the  state  was  sufficient.  Mr. 
justice  Iredell  thought  an  act  of  congress  necessary  to  enable  the 
court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 

A^tcr  directing  the  declaration  to  be  filed,  and  copies  of  it  to  be 
served  on  the  governor  and  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, the  court  ordered,  “that  unless  the  said  state  shall  either  in 
due  form  appear,  or  shew  cause  to  the  contrary,  in  this  court, 
by  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  judgment  by  default  shall  be 
entered  against  the  said  state,” 

In  February  term  1794-,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  a writ  of  inquiry  was  awarded,  but  the  ilth  amendment 
to  the  constitution  prevented  its  execution. 

Grayson  vs.  The  state  of  Virginia,  3 Dallas,  320,  1st  Peters 
cond.  Reports  141,  was  a bill  in  equity.  The  subpoena  having 
been  returned  executed,  the  plaintiff  moved  fur  a distringas  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  the  state.  The  court  postponed  its 
decision  on  the  motion,  in  consequence  of  a doubt  whether  the 
remedy  to  compel  the  appearance  of  the  state  should  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  court  itself,  or  by  the  legislature.  At  a subsequent 
term,  tlie  court,  “after  a particular  examination  of  its  powers,” 
determined  that  though  “the  general  rule  prescribed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  practice  which  is  founded  on  the  custom  and  usage 
of  courts  of  admiralty  and  equity,”  “still  it  was  thought,  that  we 
are  also  autliorised  to  make  such  deviations  as  are  necessary  to 
adapt  the  process  and  rules  of  the  court  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  subject  to  the  interposition,  alteration 
and  control  of  the  legislature. 

We  have  therefore  agreed  to  make  the  following  general  or- 
ders— 

1.  Ordered,  that  when  process  at  common  law,  or  in  equity, 
shall  issue  against  a state,  the  same  shall  be  served  upon  the 
governor,  or  chief  executive  magistrate,  and  the  attorney  gene- 
ral of  such  state. 

2.  Ordered,  that  process  of  subpoena  issuing  out  of  this  court 
in  any  suit  in  equity,  shall  be  served  on  the  defendant  sixty 
days  before  the  return  of  the  said  process;  and  further,  that  if 
the  defendant  on  such  service  of  the  subpoena,  shall  not  appear 
at  the  return  day  contained  therein,  the  complainant  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  ex  parte. 

In  Huger  and  a!  vs  the  state  of  S^uth  Carolina,  3d  Dallas, 
339,  the  service  of  the  subpoena  having  been  proved,  the  courts 
determned,  that  the  complainant  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex 
parte.  He  accordingly  moved  for,  and  obtained  commissions  to 
take  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  several  of  the  states. 

Fowler  and  al  vs.  L'ndsey  and  al.  and  Fowler  and  al.  vs.  iMiller 
and  3 Dallas  311,  were  ejectments  depending  in  the  circuit  court 
for  the  disniet  of  Connecticut,  for  lands  over  which  both  New 
York  and  Connecticut  claimed  jurisdiction.  A rule  to  shew  cause 
why  these  suits  should  not  be  remov-d  into  the  supreme  court, 
by  certiorari,  was  discharged,  because  a state  was  neither  nomi* 
nallj-,  nor  substantially,  a party.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  exercising  original  jurisdiction,  had  a state  been 
a party  on  the  record. 

In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  this  motion  for  a certiorari, 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  Angnst  term,  1799  filed  a bill  against 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  4th  Dallas  1.  1st  Peters,  cond.  Reports 
203,  which  contained  a historical  account  of  the  title  of  New 
York  to  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  tract  of  land  in  dispute; 
set  forth  an  agreement  of  the  28th  November,  1783  between  the 
two  states  on  the  subject,  and  prayed  a discovery,  relief  and  in- 
junction to  stay  the  procetding  in  the  ejectments  depending  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Connecticut. 

This  injunction  was,  on  argument  refused,  because  the  state 
of  New  li'urk  was  not  a jiarty  to  the  ejectments,  nor  interested 
in  their  decision. 

It  has  been  settled  hy  our  predecessors  on  great  deliberat’on; 
that  this  court  may  exercise  its  original  jurisdiction  in  suits 
against  a state,  und-r  the  authority  coiiferr  d hy  the  constituiion 
and  existing  acts  of  congress.  The  rnl-e  respecting  the  process, 
the  persons  on  whom  it  is  to  he  served,  and  the  time  of  service, 
is  fixed.  The  course  of  the  court  on  t!ie  failure  of  the  state  to 
appear  aftvr  the  due  service  of  process,  has  been  also  presei  ihed. 

In  this  case,  the  snhpreiia  lias  been  served  as  is  required  by 
the  rule.  'I'lie  comiilainaiit,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  and  according  to  the  general  order  made  in  the  case  of 
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Grayson  vs.  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  has  a right  to  pro- 
ceed ex  parte,  and  the  court  will  make  an  order  to  that  effect, 
that  the  cause  may  be  prepared  for  a final  hearing.  If  upon 
being  served  with  a copy  of  such  order,  the  defendant  shall  still 
fail  to  appear,  or  to  shew  cause  to  the  contrary,  this  court  will  so 
soon  thereafter  as  the  cause  shall  be  prepared  by  the  compjain- 
ant,  proceed  to  a final  hearing  and  decision  thereof.  But  fiias- 
much  as  no  final  decree  has  been  pronounced,  or  judgment  ren- 
dered, in  any  suit  heretofore  instituted  in  this  court  against  a 
state,  the  question  of  proceeding  to  a final  decree  will  be  consi- 
dered as  not  conclusively  settled,  until  the  cause  shall  come  on  to 
be  heard  in  chief. 

Mr.  justice  Baldwin  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
directing  the  order  made  in  the  cause. 

The  stale  of  Neiv  Jersey,  complainant 
against  f 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Kciv  7'ork.  i 
defendant-  3 

The  subpcena  in  this  case  having  been  returned,  executed  sixty 
days  before  the  return  day  thereof,  and  the  defendant  having 
failed  to  appear,  it  is,  on  the  motion  of  the  complainant,  decreed 
and  ordered,  that  the  complainant  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex 
parte:  ami  it  is  further  decreed  and  ordered,  that  unless  the  de- 
fendant, being  served  with  a copy  of  this  decree  sixty  days  before 
the  ensuing  August  term  of  this  court,  shall  appear  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  next  January  term  thereofi  and  answer  the  bill 
of  the  complainant,  this  court  will  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  on 
the  part  of  the  complainant,  and  to  decree  on  the  matter  of  the 
said  bilb 

Washington,  Teuruary  12,  1331. 

I,  Richard  Peters,  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  foregoing 
is  a true  copy  of  the  order  and  opinion  of  said  supreme  court, 
delivered  in  the  above  cause  by  Mr.  chief  justice  Marshal,  at  Ja- 
nuary term,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

RICH.  PETERS. 

[Document  D.  is  a copy  of  the  law  introduced  by  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  into  the  U.  S.  senate,  in  1822,  and  is  om.itted.] 


THE  “CALHOUN  CORRESPONDENCE.” 

From  the  Geoj-gia  Constitutionalist. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  we  give  to  the 
public  Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton’s  letter  of  the  29th  January,  1828, 
to  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  to  which 
Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  a reply.  These  letters  are  published  in  conse- 
quence of  the  request  and  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  contained 
in  his  supplemental  address  to  the  people  of  the  24th  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Forsyth’s  authority  a!id  desire,  we  state  that  these  pa- 
pers are  not  considered  by  him  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
public,  to  himself,  or  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Callioun  has  express- 
ed a different  opinion  on  all  these  points,  and  in  deference  to  his 
judgment  on  the  last,  the  only  one  on  which  he  had  a right  to  de- 
cide, they  are  submitted  to  public  inspection.  Having  offered,  in 
May,  this  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton. and  all  the  information  in  his 
possession,  relative  to  this  affair  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  an  offer  of  which 
Mr.  C.  has  not  chosen  to  avail  himself,  Mr.  Forsyth  saw  this 
public  call  upon  him  with  very  great  surprise.  Those  who  are 
determined  to  do  justice  however  always  disregard  forms,  and  as 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  preferred  the  mode  eclatant,  to  the  mode  simple, 
liis  wishes  are  gratified  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself. 

The  delay  in  affording  this  gratification  has  been  unavoidable, 
for  Mr.  Forsyth  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Mr.  Cravy- 
ford  tor  a coppy  of  tlie  letter  to  him,  and  to  ransack,  since  his 
return  home,  his  papers  on  the  Sand  Hills  to  find  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
letter. 

Savannah, January  29,  1828, 

Dear  sir:  It  was  my  intention  when  I left  New  Orleans  to 
have  taken  time  to  visit  our  illustrious  friend  Wm.  H.  Crawford, 
but  the  delays  of  my  journey  to  Milledgeville,  consumed  so  much 
of  my  time  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

Whenever  you  meet  him  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  him  of 
my  intention,  as  I can  with  difficulty  excuse  myself  tor  the  omis- 
sion to  do  so.  1 wish  you  would  ascertain  from  him  and  com- 
municate to  me  whether  the  propriety  or  neeessify  for  arresting 
and  trying  general  Jackson  was  ever  presented  as  a question  for 
the  dehhrration  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet.  I understand  Mr. 
Southard,  in  his  suppressed  correspondence , has  asserted  that  to 
liave  been  the  fact. 

I would  have  written  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  but  you  know 
how  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  there  is  in  making  such  com- 
munications in  writing.  I want  the  information  not  to  be  used, 
but  in  order  that  1 niay,  in  the  event  of  a pti'  lication  which  may 
come  from  a high  quarter,  know  where  to  look  for  information  on 
this  subject.  Of  course  nothing  would  be  published  without  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  yourself. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
JAMKS  A,  HAMILTON. 

His  excellency^ John  Forsyth,  governor  of  Georgia. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  John  Forsyth  to  William  H.  Crasvford. 

Senate  Chamber,  April  J6,  1330. 

Dear  sir:  The  president  having  learned  by  some  means  that 
I had  given  the  information  contained  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  to  that  gentleman.  1 have 
been  requested  by  one  of  his  friends  to  give  the  same  information 
lor  bis  use.  Although  I had  your  express  permission  to  write  to 
Mr.  H.  no  express  pernussion  to  makt  any  othtr  use  of  what 

you  conuuunicated  to  me,  and  I do  not  consider  myself  at 
'liberty  to  do  more  than  what  1 have  done  without  referring  the 
subjtct  again  to  you.  1 was  more  particular  than  I should  other-  I 


w'isehave  been  by  learning  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  given  a different 
account  of  the  transaction  alluded  to.  I have  thought  proper 
therefore  to  send  yon  the  enclosed,  and  to  know  first,  whether  my 
statement  of  our  conversation  is  correct,  and  secondly, if  you  have 
any  objection  to  my  complying  with  the  request  made  to  me. 

With  great  respect,  I am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yours. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Lexington,  Georgia. 

From  '■'■the  Globe,’'  of  March  2C,  1831. 

[We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  communication, 
from  the  secretary  of  war.  which  will  shew  the  groundlessness  of 
the  intimation  conveyed  by  a late  Telegraph,  that  the  intimate 
friends  of  general  Jackson,  if  not  the  general  himself,  were  sa- 
tisfied with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  address,  &c.  before  it  appeared  in 
public.] 

“Recently  it  had  been  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  that  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  public,  previous  to  its  publication 
had  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  a confidential  friend  of 
the  president.  The  allusion  is  to  myself.  I perceive  not  the 
force  of  the  argument  which  would  make  this  circumstance  to 
operate  beneficially  or  otherwise;  but  as  it  has  been  mentioned, 

I take  occasion  to  present  the  agency  particularly  that  1 had  in 
this  business,  and  how,  and  why  it  was  occasioned. 

“Previous  to  the  publication  being  made,  I received  a request 
from  Mr.  Grundy  to  see  me.  1 afforded  him  the  interview  he 
sought.  He  informed  me  the  vice-president  had  concluded  cer- 
tainly to  make  publication  of  the  correspondence;  and  that  his, 
(Mr.  G’s.)  great  anxiety  was,  that  the  appeal  intended  to  accom- 
pany it  should  be  so  framed,  as  that  the  president  might  not  feel 
himself  called  upon,  by  any  thing  it  should  contain,  to  ofter  a re- 
ply. If  the  president  should  adopt  this  course,  he  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  the  matter  would  soon  pass  away,  and  every 
thing  of  party  excitement  be  avoided.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
our  conversation,  and  I readily  accorded  with  him  in  his  frank 
desire. 

“Mr.  Grundy  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  his  pow- 
er to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  vice-president,  to  show  me  the  re- 
marks which  Mr.  Calhoun  intended  to  present  to  the  public. 
Shortly  after  dark,  the  next  evening,  I went  to  his  lodgings.  Ar- 
riving.  I was  told  by  the  servant  at  the  door,  that  Mr.  Grundy 
was  not  at  home,  but  had  gone  to  Mr.  Ingham's.  1 directed  him 
to  go  there,  and  say  that  I wished  to  see  him.  He  soon  returned, 
and  shortly  afterwards  .Mr.  Grundy  came  in,  and  we  sat  down 
together,  and  alone,  in  his  bed  room. 

•‘He  observed  it  had  been  permitted  to  him,  to  show  me  the  pa- 
per of  which  he  had  before  spoken;  and  after  some  cursory  re- 
marks, such  as  he  thought  it  would  now  do.  and  that  I would,  as 
he  read  it,  note  any  expression  which  I might  consider  exception- 
able, proceeded  to  read  it.  Whenever  a remark  occurred  which 
I thought  calculated  to  excite,  or  which  by  possibility  might  be. 
misconceived,  I offered  suggestions,  agreeably  to  the  invitation 
which  Mr.  Grundy  had  tendered;  of  all  which  he  made  notes. 
I kept  none  myself,  and  hence  cannot  say  that  all  wfre  adopted. 
I do  not  doubt  about  it,  however,  as  Mr.  Grundy  afterwards  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  been  adopted. 

“Having  read  through  the  appeal,  Mr.  Grundy  observed, “well, 
if  the  suggestions  and  illustrations  we  have  made,  shall  be  ap- 
proved, do  you  think  the  president  will  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  reply,  or’to  notice,  himself,any  thing  that  the  appeal  contains.^’ 
My  answer  was,  I thouglit  not,  and  my  anxious  desire  was  that 
he  would  not;  but  without  doubt  the  newspapers  would  take  hold 
of  and  canvass  the  matter,  and  to  what,  a course  ol  that  kind  in 
the  end  might  lead,  time  only  could  determine. 

“We  were  about  to  separate,  when  Mr.  Grundy  observed, — 
“Will  you  see  general  Jackson,  and  explain  to  him  what  has  ta- 
ken place?  I will  see  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  if  the  course  we  have 
taken  be  approved,  you  shall  be  informed.”  But  1 did  not  com- 
municate the  subject  to  the  president,  because,  upon  reflection,  I 
thought  it  imjjroper  to  do  so.  From  Mr.  Grundy  I received  a 
note  the  next  day,  stating  that  all  was  right,  which  I understood 
to  mean,  that  the  suggestions  offered  had  been  adopted. 

“The  evening  preceding  the  day  when  the  correspondence 
made  its  appearanco,  a printed  copy  was  enclosed  to  me,  with  a 
request  that  I would  submit  that  too  to  the  president.  This  al- 
so, I declined  to  do. 

‘Til  health  has  prevented  me  from  making  this  communica- 
tion earlier.” 

Having  simply  noticed  a common  report,  that  there  had  been 
an  ‘angry  corresponv'ence  between”  Mr.  Senator  Hayne  and  the 
president,  it  is  proper  to  insert  the  following; 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

To  the  editor: 

Ytr— On  my  return  to  this  city  yesterday  from  Washington,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  various  notices  in  the  public  prints 
of  an  ''angry  corresiiondei  ce,”  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  general  Jackson  and  myself,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  had  some  connexion  with  the  controversy  between  the  pre- 
sident and  vice  president.  In  one  of  the  versions  of  this  story, 
it  is  asserted  that  general  Jackson  returned  one  of  my  1- tters  un- 
answered, with  the  word  ''■insolent"  written  upon  it.  To  put  an 
end. to  these  misrepresentations,  it  is  proper  that  I should  state, 
that  no  correspondence  has  ever  taken  place  between  gen.  Jackson 
.and  myself  of  an  unfrienaly  character,  or  having  the  remotest 
connexion  with  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Calhoun— and  that  he  has 
never  returned  any  letter  addressed  to  him  by  me,  either  with  or 
without  an  endorsement— nor  have  I any  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  treated  with  the  slightest  di-respect  any  communication  which 
I have  ever  made  him — and  it  is  certain  that  I have  made  none 
oi  o.  disrespect ful  chat  acter,  ot  which  would  justify  such  treatment 
on  his  pafr.  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 

Charleston,  March  29,  183!. 
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|C3^The  present  number  contains  twenty-four  pages, 
a supplement  of  eight  being  added.  The  matter  is  va* 
riuus,  and  more  than  usually  interesting. 

|[:;;;j=>Some  late  intelligence  from  Europe  will  be, 
found  in  page  92.  A large  part  of  northern  Italy  is  in 
a state  of  revolution,  and  Paris  has  been  excessively 
agitated,  because  of  certain  proceedings  ol  the  Garlists, 
or  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty.  The  priests  hardly  es- 
caped a general  slaughter,  and  many  churches,  &c. 
were  attacked,  and  destroyed  by  the  multitude.  The 
firmness  of  the  national  guard  prevented  the  most  hor- 
rid proceedings.  There  is  nothing  important  from  Bel- 
gium or  Poland,  nor  much  news  from  England,  Our 
summary  takes  in  all  the  i.mporlanl  points  that  have 
reached  us. 

The  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  has  caused  a great  stir  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  bcc.  We  do  not  suppose  that  it  can  have 
smy  material  effect  on  us,  whether  adopted  or  not.  It 
IS  the  old  and  established  policy  of  Great  Britain  (and 
we  also  think  it  a wise  one),  to  encourage  her  home  in- 
dustry, first— after  that  the  industry  of  lier  colonists; 
and  give  up  what  is  left  to  “free  trade!”  If  her  colonies 
could  have  supplied  the  cotton  which  her  manufacturers 
desired,  our’s  would  long  since  have  been  excluded,  as 
the  sugar,  coffee,  See.  of  the  Spanish  and  French  West 
India  islands,  Ike.  is  excluded — as  our  products  are  tax- 
ed by  the  late  arrangement  which  opened  the  West  India 
trade! 

A strong  opinion  is  entertained  that  a general  war  will 
take  place  in  Europe.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
avoided;  and  it  promises  to  be  as  bloody  as  any  that  we 
have  witnessed.  Whatever  may  be  its  abberations  or 
excesses,  it  w ill  be  a war  of  the  people  against  kings. 

Old  congressional  reports.  These  reports  in* 
serted  in  the  supplement  to  the  present  number, are  con- 
clusive as  to  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  congress  to  protect 
the  manufactui-es  of  the  United  States.  In  two  cases, 
the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures  did  not 
recoiDinend  an  increase  of  duty,  as  prayed  for;  but  the 
question  of  expediency  was  ttie  only  one  that  came  up 
tor  consideration,  the  constitutionality  of  protection  be- 
ing undisputed. 

One  or  two  of  the  reports  are  unimportant,  but  we 
prefer  giving  of  the  wDole  (as  handed  to  us  by  col. 
Howard),  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  selec- 
tion. There  is  an  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  manufactures,  borrowed  from  the  state  of  things 
in  England,  which  is  not  supported  by  experience  in  the 
U.  Slates — nor  will  it  ever  be,  so  long  as  the  present  easy 
acquisition  of  lands  remains  to  llie  people.  In  England, 
the  laboring  classes  cannot  much  change  either  their 
condition  or  pursuits;  but  with  us,  there  are  many  thou- 
sand landed  proprietors,  and,  though  not  rich,  entirely 
independent  farmers,  whose  earnings  in  workshops  and 
factories  enabled  them  to  become  so.  Young  men  and 
young  women,  skdtul  and  economical,  having  each  sav- 
ed a few  hundred  dollars,  make  a joint  interest  in  tlieir 
pro(>eriy  and  persons,  and  start  in  the  world,  as  their 
fatliers  and  mothers  did  before  them.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  general  bad  health  at  our  largest  taclories — 
labor  kills  fur  less  than  idleness  destroys. 

Money.  A letter  from  London,  speaking  of  tbe  dis- 
turbed state  of  things  in  Europe  and  the  prospect  of  a 
general  war,  says  that  immense  amounts  ot  money  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  ot  the  United  States, 
by  European  capitalists,  that  Uiey  may  be  translerred  to 
the  United  Stales  for  safe  kee[)iug.  Money  was  already 
aliundanl — but  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  a great  glut. 
Y ell — some  of  it  will  be  c/uinjed  for  bricks  anil  mor- 
ler,  lands  and  roads,  and  wdl“aiick”  with  us. 

VuL.  .XL— No.  7. 


^YooL.  About  six  hundred  bales  of  foreign  wool 
were  recently  sold,  at  public  sale,  at  Boston,  as  follows: 
324  bales  English  pulled,  42  a 45;  87  English  fleece  51  a 
6l,  50  Russian  30  a 31^’,  30  Saxony  93  a 107.  The 
I whole  went  off  with  great  animation,  and  was  sold  to  a 
good  profit.  Smyrna  36  a 38. 

At  private  sale  there  was  disposed  of— 10,0001bs. 
Albany,  pulled — lambs  55  cash;  10,000  do,  spinning  47; 
6,000  New  York  city,  pulled,  lambs  55;  1200  lbs.  su- 
perfine 62^, cash. 

There  has  also  been  a large  sale  of  Spanish  wool  at 
Philadelphia.  The  prices  were  from  62^  cents  lowest, 
to  lOl  cents  per  lb.  the  highest,  according  to  quality. 

IdJ^If  there  had  been  faith  in  the  stability  of  our 
market — certainty  in  our  protecting  laws,  continually 
threatened  with  repeal  or  vexed  in  their  operation,  we 
should  not  now  have  had  to  look  abroad  for  a supply  of 
the  middling  and  most  useful  and  important  sorts  of  wool; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  hazarding  any  thing  to  say, 
that,  in  the  fluetuating  prices  of  American  wool,  and  the 
import  of  the  foreign  article,  our  country  has  sustained- 
more  pecuniary  injury  in  one  year,  than  the  -whole  pro^ 
tecting  duties,  payable  oa  wool  and  woollens,  will 
amount  to  in  ten  years. 

“The  bane  and  antidote.”  We  publish  a long 
and  well  written  paper,  vrhich  has  been  properly  called 
the  “Manifesto  of  the  Nullifiers;”  and  also  give  a public 
report  of  Mr.  IFeAs^er’s  speech  at  the  anti-nullifieatioii 
dinner  at  New  Y^ork.  The  first  needs  no  present  re- 
: buke — the  latter  no  commendation  from  us.  Let  all 
men  read  both,  and  we  shall  agree  with  cheerful  cod^ 
fidence  to  abide  the  issue. 

Mr.  Burges.  A great  public  dinner  was  given 
this  distinguished  member  of  congress  on  the  30th  ult.  at 
New  York,  by  about  300  persons — gen.  Jacob  R.  Vati 
Rensselaer  presiding,  assisted  by  P.  H.  Schenck,  A.‘ 
Chandler,  H.  Booraera  and  T.  R.  Smith,  esquh'er;  ay 
vice  presidents.  The  regular  toasts  and  volunteers, 
with  the  remarks  of  gen.  Van  Rensselear,  on  propos- 
ing the  health  of  the  guest,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bur-” 
ges,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  are  of  masculine  strength,  with  much  severity  and 
sharpness  of  point.  The  speech  was  received  too  late 
for  our  present  number;  but  the  whole  proceeding  is^ 
immediately  connected  with  the  “politics  ot  the  day,”" 
or  “signs  of  the  times,”  and  must  have  a place  in  this 
work.  The  orator  look  a pretty  general  view  of  the 
leading  measures  and  doings  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  especially  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Van 
Bureu,  and  his  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  &c. 
He  exposed  the  real  nature  of  the  boasted  arrangement 
about  the  West  India  trade,  and  mentioned  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  executive  stated  otficially  that  our 
minister  to  Russia  had  left  his  place  of  destination,  solely 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  would,  as  the  cabinet  well 
hoped,  soon  return, — the  secretary  ot  state  was  offi- 
cially in  possession  of  the  fact,  that  the  wandering  diplo- 
matist had  demanded  and  received  his  passports,  which, 
be  says,  was  not  known  to  himself  and  his  colleagues 
when  they  discussed  the  propriety  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  salary,*  fcic.  Willi 
reterence  to  ttie  letter  of  Mr.  Honelson,  private  secre- 
tary of  the  president,  to  a leading  member  of  the  legis- 
l iture  of  FennsyUann,  he  ask-, “what  private  secretary, 
of  what  other  president  of  the  United  Stales,  would, 
without  consulting  him,  have  dared  to  write  such  a lel- 
— as  to  his  being  a candidate  for  re-election.  These 
brief  relereiices  may  shew  the  spirit  ol  the  address.  'The 


* riie  Riclimond  Enquirer,  how  ever,  says  that  2,li  . 
Randolph  would  return  to  Russia  in  June. 
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health  of  Henry  Clay  was  received  with  three,  and  six, 
and  nine  cheers. 

Chief  justice  Marshall.  It  is  pretty  plainly  hint- 
ed that  the  late  report,  as  to  the  intended  resignation  of 
judge  Marshall,  was  put  afloat  to  bring  about  such  a re- 
sult! It  so — the  authors  of  the  intrigue  have  no  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  public  feeling  expressed  on  the 
occasion. 


*‘Mr.  Ingham.  kno-w,  from  undoubted  authority, 

that  the  president  of  fhe  United  States  has  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasurj',  Mr.  Sa- 
viuel  D Ingham,  should  retire  from  the  cabinet,  and 
thus  relieve  the  president  of  an  unpleasant  duty  which 
he  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  exercise  in  effecting 
Mr.  Ingham’s  removal  from  that  station.  ” \_Penn.  Tug. 

“We  have  received  intelligence  upon  which  we  cair 
rely,  that  the  hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  has  been  remov- 
ec^frora  the  treasury  department.”  [J\l'orfolk  Herald. 

|C3^This  thing  has  been  freely  talked  of,  for  some 
time  past.  It  is  supposed  to  have  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  affairs — Mr.  Ingham  being 
his  personal  and  political  friend.  There  was  also  a 
strong  report  that  Mr.  Branch  would  be  invited  to  resign. 
But  so  many  things  are  said,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
is  truth. 

If  the  system  should  be  carried  out— numerous  changes, 
either  in  the  employment  or  principles  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed officers  ot  the  customs,  8tc.  must  be  expected. 

Mr.  O’Connell.  Since  having  plead  guilty  to  four- 
teen counts  in  the  presentment  against  him,  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell seems  to  have  lost  much  of  his  popularity.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a viper  warmed  into  life  on  the  bosom  of 
Ireland,  and  stinging  her — as  having  betrayed  her  with 
the  Judas  kiss  to  her  persecutors,  &c.  He  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  that  class  of  j)oliticians,  of  which  we 
have  not  a tew,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
beautiful  saying,  that  “truth  is  a victor  without  violence;” 
whose  '^reformation’’  is  ruination.  Such  as  has  taken 
place  in  our  own  post-office  department — by  wiiich  we 
have  lost  Jifty  friends  m the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
months;  about  which  we  have  said  little,  hoping  no  pre- 
sent amendment;  and  knowing,  by  \ow^  experience,  that 
our  pa[>er  would  reach  its  destination,  unless  arrested  by 
careless  or  incompetent  persons,  blockheads  or  knaves. 

“Free  trade.”  The  Charleston  Patriot  says  the 
commercial  accounts  “are  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
this  country.  J'he  imposition  ot  an  additional  duty  of 
\d.  per  pound  on  our  principal  raw  material  must  ma- 
terially affect  those  arrangements  on  which  a profitable 
commercial  intercourse  hasjbeen  held  between  the  two 
countries.  It  will  arm  the  American  manufacturer  with 
a new  weapon,  and  constitute  an  additional  impediment 
to  the  restorati'in  of  a liberal  commercial  system.  We 
could  not  have  expected  such  a measure  from  the  ascen- 
dant party  in  England,  who  have  sailed  lor  so  long  a pe- 
riod under  the  colors  of  free  trade.” 

q3^No  British  ministry  ever  has  regarded  what  is 
called  “free  trade*”  except  so  far  as  British  interests 
were  concerned,  and  no  British  ministry  ever  will — if 
expecting  to  remain  in  power.  Britain  has  a large  stock 
of  “free  trade”  talk — for  exportation;  but  none  for 
home  use.  This  duly  of  a penny  a pound  upon  cotton 
will  be  imposed — if  it  shall  appear  her  interest  to  do  it; 
it  will  chiefly  rest  in  a tax  upon  her  own  consumption, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  it.  We  agree 
with  the  Charleston  Patriot,  that  it  will  ‘^arm  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  with  a new  weapon” — but  only  in  de- 
monstrating to  those  who  most  need  a knowledge  of  the 
truth— the  hollowness  of  British  pretensions  to  “free 
trade.” 

<‘Wkst  India  trade.”  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of 
the  24th  u!t.  said— Yesterday,  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  delegate  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
stated  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  his  sjieech  upon  the 
pilot  bill,  this  strik  ng  fact,  that  since  the  recent  ojtening 
of  the  West  India  trade,  thirty  vessels  had  cleared  in 
one  month  from  JYorfolk,  for  the  ll'est  Indies— n fact,  as 
Strongly  indicative  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Norfolk, 


;,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

[Was  the  West  India  trade  shut,  until  recently?  The 

- loyalty  in  this  matter  is  like  that  of  king-ridden  slaves  in 
if  the  old  world — who,  when  they  speak  of  the  king,  (though 

- even  the  miserable  thing  in  Portugal),  always  mean  their 
n own  master.  So  all  tlie  7'o7TJ-2lilchie  publishers  in  the 
e United  Stales,  when  they  speak  of  a British  vessel  of 

war,  humbly  call  it  “/i/s  majesty’s”  ship.  So  also  when 
a reference  is  made  to  the  opening  of  the  British  West 
India  ports,  it  is  servilely  called  an  opening  of  the  West 
a India  ports — though  the  trade  we  have  had  with  such 
. ports,  when  open,  did  not  exceed  o?ie  third  part  of  ihat 
d which  we  had  with  the  island  of  Cuba  alone — which,  we 
b are  told,  is  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies! 
a If  the  opening  of  the  British  West  India  ports  does 
f not  help  Norfolk — not  even  a partial  good  will  arise 
r from  the  trumpeted  arrangement.  It  is  not  said  how 
. many  of  those  vessels  cleared  from  Norfolk  for  the 
British  West  Indies,  nor  how  many  of  them  w'ere  British. 

; A letter  from  Nansemond,  Va.  dated  18th  March,  may 
. serve  to  explain  this — it  says: 

«•  “The  West  India  trade  is  doing  the  administration  no 
1 good.  Staves  and  other  lumber  for  that  market,  are 
. now  lower  than  at  any  other  time — and  what  is  sold, 
t goes  in  British  bottoms?”'\ 

A paper  remarks:  Between  the  Island  15th 

7 of  February,  seventeen  vessels  from  the  United  States 

■ arrived  at  Barbadoes,  with  cargoes;  of  this  number,  four- 
teen were  American  vessels,  and  the  remainder  British. 
The  greater  number  came  to  an  entry,  the  others  went 

■ on. 

Advices  from  Barbadoes  inform  that  several  Araeri- 
5 can  vessels  had  touched  at  Barbadoes,  but  very  few  sales 
f had  lieen  effected,  as  many  of  the  articles  of  American 
‘ produce  sell  in  the  islands  almost  as  low  as  they  could  be 

• laid  in,  in  the  United  States. 

’ A St.  Thomas  paper  observes,  “We  hear  a great 
j many  complaints  from  the  masters  of  American  vessels, 

I that  instead  of  finding  any  advantage  from  the  opening  of 
, the  ports,  they  have  a great  difficulty  to  find  a market — 

' as  no  island  they  have  touched  at  in  the  run  down  has 
' afforded  them  the  facilities  of  trade;  the  old  systejn  seems 
. to  be  preferred  by  both  parties.  ” 

’ The  following  articles  shew  that  Jo/di  perfectly 
understood  wiiat  he  was  about  when  he  made  his  arrange- 
ment with  us: 

: “'Fhe  duties  finally  arranged,  (says  a late  London 

» paper),  on  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
f States  are  25  per  cent  less  than  those  proposed  by  the 

• late  ministry,  and  all  duties  to  cease  in  five  years.  Wheat 
: and  flour  from  the  United  States  to  come  through  Ca- 

• nada,  to  the  West  Indies,  duty  free.  A hint  is  given 
I that  eventually  both  wheat  and  flour  will  come  to  this 

country,  [England],  from  the  states  through  Canada, 
duty  free.” 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  interesting 
extract  of  a letter  from  Messrs,  Gates  & Co.  dated 
Montreal,  16th  inst.  [A*.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

“We  expect  to  witness  and  have  some  little  share  of 
1 the  largest  year’s  business  ever  done  in  Montreal.  We 
soon  expect  to  hear  that  a new  act,  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, will  admit  United  States’  wheat  and  other  grains, 
rye  flour  and  corn  meal,  into  Canada,  for  consumption, 
and  export  to  any  quarter,  free  of  duty;  and  also  United 
States’  wheat  four  for  export  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
free  of  duty.  And  indeed,  we  should  not  be  surprised, 
and  such  a thing  is  intimated  as  not  improbable,  that  all 
the  above  naraed'articles,  including  wheat  flour,  will  be 
admitted  Iree,  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  export 
to  all  quarters,  even  to  England,  as  colonial,  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  if  our  own,  and  manufactured  in  the  colo- 
nies. If  this  should  prove  correct,  you  will  not,  xoe  ap- 
prehend, have  gained  so  much  by  gettmg  the  British 
West  India  ports  opened  to  you  direct,  and  the  revenue 
of  your  great  western  canal  will  somewhat  suffer.” 

Messrs.  Gates  and  Co.  conclude  with  a very  jiretty 
sneer — but  we  richly  deserve  it,  for  our  folly  in  mount- 
ing a political  hobby  horse  that  will  essentially  injure 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States  and  benefit  that  of 
Great  Britain,  as  the  commercial  tables  of  the  present 
year  will  certainly  shew — for  we  see  the  cross  of  St. 
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George  frequently  at  mir  wharves  since  the  opening 
tlie  navigation,  though  unfrequent  for  years  past. 


of  [ Pmi  ADELPHiA,  Seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  hav- 
I ing  s.'gned  a call  for  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Henut 
I Clay,  resident  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
The  following  is  well  preserved  Itere,  for  the  sake  of’  on  Monday  last,  the  4th  instant — at  4 o’clock,  about  five 
future  comj)arison.  j thousand  persons  being  assembled,  Jo/m  Sergtant  was 

I’he  total  amount  of  the  imports  from  the  United  j called  to  the  chair  by  general  acclamation,  and  Samuel 
States  to  the  port  of  St.  John,  [J^ew  Hrunswick],  an(\\  IliehardS)  John  S.  fVnrner,  Jatvrence  Shuster,  apito'mt~ 
its  oui-bays.  liuring  the  year  emlirg  January  5tb,  1S31,  i ed  vice  presidents,  and  John  Scholefield and  Willium  FU- 
was  £82,906  18s.  9d.  Of  this  amount  there  were — j ler,  secretaries. 

Articles  the  produce  of  toreign  Europe  ‘23  18  11  ! The  morning  had  been  very  inclement,  and  a sm'-.ll 

“ “ foreign  states  in  Asia  1 7 11  j meeting  was  expected;  and  as  it  yet  rained  some,  and 


or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  5,458 


Total  in  British  ships,  5,483  15  9 

Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 

L n ited  States,  in  foreign  vessels,  77,423  3 0 


“M'oodex  xutmegs.”  a hogshead  in  which  some 
tobacco  w js  exported  from  New  Orleans  to  Bretnen,  and 
the  heading  of  which  only,  l)eiug  of  solid  oak  eight  in- 
ches thick,  and  weighing  35U  Ihs.  has  been  sent  back  to 
New  Oi  leans.  Ami  there  are  plenty  of  *‘/iorn  gun  Jlinls 
in  the  stones  and  dirt  that  are  packed  up  in  bales  of 
cotton,  in  several  of  tlie  soutliern  states.  The  character 
of  these  great  staple  articles  for  export  sfiould  not  be 
thus  trifled  with. 

Fidelity.  It  was  often  emphatically  observed  of  our 
late  fast  friend,  col.  Peter  J^ittle,  (who  so  long  and  so 
well  represented  Baltimore  in  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States),  that  it  was  always  known  “tr/iere  to  find  Idm^’ — 
meaning  not  only  that  he  was  in  his  place,  on  duty,  but 
also  that  he  acted  upon  certain  established  principles,  to 
which  he  was  ever  faithful. 

I accidentally  took  up  a letter  from  him,  a day  or  two 
past,  dated  May  16,  1829,  containing  a notice  of  all  the 
yeas  and  nays  called  in  the  first  session  of  the  20th  con- 
gress, commencing  3d  Dec.  1827,  and  ending  26th  .May, 
1828.  1 hey  amount  to  156,  ami  the  previous  question 

was  called  23  times — togetlu  r 179  times.  Col.  Little 
was  present  and  voted  on  all  these,  11  excepted  — some 
of  which  latter  he  regarded  as  unimportant  in  the 
stages  of  the  business  as  before  the  house,  and  was  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  results  of  them. 

Chesapeake  axd  Ohio  caxal.  The  following  re- 
solutions liave  [lassed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  — 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assem- 
bly met.  That  the  senators  ot  this  state  in  the  United 
States’  senate,  and  the  representatives  of  this  state  in 
congress,  are  requested  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  a law  authorising  the  subscription  of  a million  of 
dollars  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  the 
stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  be 
expended  on  the  western  section, 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  the  loregoing  resolution 
to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

IdP’We  should  be  a little  astonished  at  this  pioceed- 
ing,  in  the  face  of  the  presidential  veto,  if  any  thing 
could  astonish  us  at  the  present  lime,  in  the  movements 
of  political  parties.  But  it  is  not  our  business  to  speak 
of  them  just  now. 

'I'be  canal  is  now  navigable  (rom  Seneca  creek,  21 
miles,  and  the  water  will  soon  be  let  into  two  miles  more. 
The  tolls  in  the  last  week  in  .March,  on  the  part  finish- 
ed, amounted  to  about  $3,000.  I'he  cost  ot  carrying 
flour  from  Seneca  to  Georgetown  was  cents  per 
barrel — now  seven  cents,  tolls  included. 

New  Haxpshitie  edect.  We  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing in  the  “Richmond  Enquirer” — 

1 he  Boston  Gazette  confirms  ihe  following  passage  in 
a letter  fr  om  Concnnl  to  the  X.  York  Courier,  giving  an 
account  ot  the  recent  election  in  that  slate: — “We  did 
not  know  it  helore — but  this  election  h »s  developed  the 
fact  that  New  Hampshire  is  ilecisively  an  anti-tanfi 
state;  in  other  words,  opjiosed  to  the  system  of  Mallary 
and  others,  who  would  keep  the  tariff  as  it  is.” 


threatened  to  rain  heavily,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
8 II  ' the  hall  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  which  is  capable 

I ot  holding  three  thousand  people,  and  it  was  immediate- 

15  9 I ly  filled.  The  meeting  was  then  opened  with  an  appro- 

I priate  address  by  the  president — who  was  followed  by 
Josiah  Randall,  concluding  a strong  speech  with  moving 
the  a|)pointment  of  a committee  to  draft  and  report  re- 
solutions to  the  meeting;  and  James  Harper,  John  J3. 
Trevor,  Jostph  Akin,  Adam  Woelper,  J.  P.  Wetherill, 
R,  A.  Parish,  and  Samuel  Brashears,  were  appointed 
that  committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  committee,  Da- 
vid Paul  Brown,  being  called  on,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a speech  that  was  warmly  received;  at  the  close 
ot  wliich,  the  committee  reported  a number  of  resolu- 
tions decidedly'  disapproving  “the  policy'  and  conduct  of 
Ax'dhew  Jacksos,  as  president  ot  the  United  States,” 
as  having  more  than  “realised  the  apprehensions  of  his 
opponents,”  &c.  and  expressing  the  highest  confidence  ia 
“the  magnanimous  spirit  and  manly  patriotism,  political 
experience  and  distinguished  public  services  of  Hexiiy 
Clay.” 

We  have  arranged  certain  late  proceedings  in  several 
of  the  states,  concerning  the  next  presidential  election, 
(for  or  against  the  present  incumbent)  and  shall  add  tho 
resolutions  above  alluded  to — and  publish  the  whole  to- 
gether, at  an  early  day,  for  future  use. 

ViRGiifiA.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  March  21, 
says — There  were  several  bills  passed  yesterday,  con- 
nected with  internal  improvement.  Among  these,  were: 
1st,  the  bill  establishing  a company  to  erect  a roil  road 
from  Winchester  to  a point  at  or  near  Harper’s  ferry, 
with  a capital  of  $300,000 —2ndly,  a bill  establishing  the 
Loudoun  rail  road,  from  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ibe  Ketocton  creek,  to  Ashby’s  gap  turnpike,  (about 
thirty-one  miles),  with  a capital  of  $400,000;  all  of 
which,  we  understand,  will  unquestionably  be  raised  by 
private  subscription;  and  3d,  establishing  a turnpike 
road  from  Danville,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Evansham, 
with  a capital  of  $100,000.  We  ask  Mr.  Niles,  whether 
these  things  do  not  look  like  doing  something  besides 
talking? 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  looks  like  doing. 
“Mr.  Niles”  much  wishes  Virginia  to  become  a tariff 
state — and  she  will,  as  soon  as  her  farmers  shall  under- 
stand, by  feeling,  the  importance  of  the  home  market — 
which  will  be  most  certainly  made  known  to  them  by 
cheapened  transportations  of  their  products.  No  per- 
son who  sends  his  tobacco  to  market,  by  rolling,  and 
employs  two  negroes  ami  three  or  four  horses,  thus  to 
transport  it  through  water  and  mud — will  make  a good 
taritt'  man,  until  be  abandons  the  practice. 

But — wliat  are  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  compared 
with  those  in  the  little  state  of  New  Jersey,  as  shewn  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

There  are  now  authorised  or  in  progress  in  New  Jer- 
sey— a canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritan — a canal 
from  Phillipsburgh  opposite  Easton  to  the  Hudson — a 
rail  road  from  Patterson  to  Jersey  City — a rail  road  from 
Somerville  to  Elizabeth  town— a rail  road  from  Camden 
to  Amboy — and  a rad  road  from  Camden  to  Salem 
county'. 

Proeligacy  a>'D  poverty.  Under  reduced  allow- 
ances, it  will  require  for  the  support  of  the  king  and 
queen  £110,000;  for  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, £130,000;  again,  for  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
liold,or  the  tradesmen’s  bills,  £180,000;  for  royal  boun- 
ties and  cliarities,  £23,000;  and  tor  the  royal  pensions 
£75,000;  amounting  in  all  to  the  truly  royal  sura  of 
£518,000  per  annum.  As  a contrast  to  this,  Mr.  Hunt, 
said  in  parliament,  that  in  one  of  the  districts  he  had 
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■visited,,  the  working  people  earned  from  4s.  6f/.  to  4s.  a 
week;  in  anotlier  the  highest  they  could  earn  was  5s. 
Their  breakfast  was  oatmeal  broth,  their  dinner  pola- 
t-oes,  their  evening  meal  oatmeal  broth  again.  They 
paid  £6  a year  tor  the  wretched  hovel  they  inhabited,  2s. 
a quarter  for  taxes,  and  2s.  a quarter  for  the  clergy; 
with  1^  for  each  chimney  in  the  dwelling.  They  were 
so  ragged  and  dirty  they  could  not  think  of  going  to 
church. 

Claims  on  Francte.  We  learn  by  letters  from  Pa- 
ris of  a recent  date,  says  the  Boston  Patriot,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  commission  appointed  by  the  king 
of  the  French  to  examine  into  American  claims  on 
France;,,  will  report  favorably  to  their  allowance;  and 
that  an  early  treaty  arrangement  for  their  liquidation 
may  be  wilbsome  confidence  anticipated,  sAou^rf  the  pre- 
sent ministry  continue  in  office. 

Then  it  is  possible  that  the  revolution  in  France  may 
be  of  great  pecvmiary  advantage  to  us.  The  claims  would 
never  have  been  settled  under  live  old  dynasty. 

The  late  prince  of  Conde.  There  is  a great  dis- 
pute  in  France  as  to  the  will  of  this  prince,  who  commit- 
ted suicidte,  shortly  after  the  flight  of  king  Charles.  He 
bequeathed  the  enormous  sum  of  64  millions  of  francs, 
about  12  millions  of  dollars',  to  the  duke  d’Aumale,  third 
son  of  tlve  present  king  of  the  French,  and  about  1‘5  mil- 
lions, or  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  baroness  de 
Fenchere-,  an  English  woman  who  lived  with  him — on 
Ibe  ground  that  the  will  was  the  result  of  intimidation 
and  sinister  influence,  &cc.  The  baroness  is  also  sus- 
pected of  having  caused  die  death  of  the  old  man,  though 
the  jury  determined  that  he  had  hanged  himself. 

Military  liberty!  A seaman  o»  board  the  U.  S. 
frigate,  dated  Guerrero,  Callao  bay,  Nov.  28,  1830,  thus 
writes  to-  his  father  in  Boston: 

“We  have  been  at  Valparaiso,  Coqpirabo,  Guayaquil, 
Payta,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  city  of  Lima.  The 
latter  !■  admire  most  of  any,  from  its  magnificent  build- 
ings and’ proud  and  ancient  looking  cTiurclies,  which 
excite  in  the  foreigner  much  curiosity.  This  country  is 
designated  by  the  term  of  free,  and  the  people  are  as 
free  a-s  a flock  of  sheep  broke  from  their  fold,  and  rang- 
ing the  wilderness  at  the  mercy  of  every  wolf,  who 
chooses  to  take  them- under  liis  protection;  so  much  for 
South  American  liberty.” — Poulson's  ,ddv. 

Ne'W'seaeers  in  the  state  of  New  York.  An  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  William’s  State  Register  lor  1831-,  gives 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  the  state  at  234,  of  which 
about  70  are  favorable  to  the  present  administration  and 
80  against  it;  46  of  the  latter  number  are  anti-masonici 
In  Putman  and  Rockland  counties  only,  no  papers  are 
published.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  51  pa- 
pers of  all  kinds;-  daily  11,  serai- weekly  1-0,  weekly  24, 
semi-monthly  5,  monthly  1.  There  are  supposed  to  be 

16.000  daily  sheets  published,  18;000  semi-weekly,  and 

50.000  weekly.  The  whole  number  of  papers  printed 

in  the  cit-y  in  a year,  is  supposed  to  be  9,536,000.  The 
paper  consumed  by  the  journals  of  the  state,  in  a year, 
is  estimated  at  -above  33,000  reams,  and  the  cost  of  it,  at 
$4  a i'eam,is  $IA2,D00.  [^Journal  of  Commerce. 

Tobacco-.  The  whole  amount  of  tobacco  brought  to 
Philadelphia  annually  , is  about  2,000  lihds.  from  Ken- 
tucky; 400  from  Virginia,  and  100  from  Maryland; 
about  2,000  of  this  is  consumed  at  home,  and  500  ex- 
ported. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

SREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  parliament  assembled  on  the  3t  d of  Feb.  among 
die  new  members  were  the  famous  Mr.  Jeffry,  of  Edin- 
burg, and  the  equally  famous  Mr.  Orator  Hunt— who  had 
already  made  two  long  speeches.  He  made  a motion 
that  the  j>ardon  ot  all  persons  convicted  of  riots,  burn- 
ings, 8>ic.  should  be  prayed  for — for  which  be  got  only 
one  other  than  his  own  vote. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  about  reform,  and  a re- 
dueliou  oC  the  civil  lisl  and  the  receipts  of  the  priesthood. 


The  great  dignitaries  of  the  latter  will,  probably,  be 
chiefly  struck  out. 

Ireland  was  exceedingly  disturbed,  and  lively  appre- 
hensions were  again  entertained  for  the  peace  ot  the 
country'.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  O’Gormaa 
Malmn  gave  a terrible  description  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  of  the  people;  he  said  that  in  one  parish  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  a short  time  back,  4,631  persons  were 
without  food,  even  a day’s  supply,  without  clothing,  or 
bed  tO'  lie  down  upon.  His  remedy  for  such  evils,  was 
the  re-establishment  of  Ireland  as  she  was  before  the 
union,  with  her  own  parliament.*  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  iu  reply  said — “no  man  has  a greater 
horror  of  war  than  I have;  and  civil  war  being  the  worst 
form  that  war  can-  assume,  my  detestation  of  it  is  in  equal 
proportion.  Put  at  the  same  time  even  civil  war  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire.'*'' (Loud  and  reiterated  cheers.) 

It  appears  by  the  debates  that  the  large  sum  of 
£572, QUO  of  the  public  money  has  already  been  expend- 
ed on  the  Rideau  canal,  in  Canada,  and  that  £693,000 
more  for  that  canal  ami  £250,000  for  the  Granville  canal, 
was  estimated  as  necessary.  Lord  Althrop  (chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons, 
whether  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  what  had  been  expend- 
ed, or  proceed  with  these  works,  the  ultimate  cost  of 
which  was  not  determinable,  and  a committee  was  rais- 
ed for  the  purpose  ol  considering  the  subject.  The  new 
ministry  thus  avoid  the  responsibility  of  th&se  proceed- 
ings— which  was  thought  by  some  as  casting  a censure 
on  their  predecessors. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  proposition  of  the 
ministers  to  lay  a duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.  on  all  cotton 
imparted,  (in  addition  to  the  present  duty  ot  6 per  cent.) 
and  allow  a drawback  of  like  amount  on  all  cotton  goods 
exported.  It  brought  about  a rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
on  hand. 

There  was  a dreadful  snow  storm  in  England  about 
the  1st  Feb. — pretty  much  such  an  one  as  we  had  last 
winter.  Many  stage  coaches  had  to  be  digged  out  of 
the  drifts — the  travelling,  for  some  days,  was  of  course, 
interrupted.  Some  of  the  stage  drivers  and  guards  per- 
ished with  the  cold. 

It  appears  from  parliamentary  papers,  lately  publish- 
ed, that  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed,  and  re- 
ceiving salaries  in  all  the  public  offices  and  departments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  1827,  was 
23,912,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salaries  was 
£2,788,907  lls,  9d.  I'lie  number  had  been  reduced  by 

I, 502  since  1819,  and  the  amount  had  been  reduced 
£378,534. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  department  of  the  customs,  in  1827,  was 

II, 346j  in  the  excise  6,491,  and  in  the  stamps  519.  The 
number  employed  in  the  department  of  the  post  office 
in  Great  Britain  was  1,371,  and  in  Ireland  323. 

A very  magnificent  ball  was  given  by  the  king  an?! 
queen  at  Brighton,  on  the  night  of  the  24lh  Jan.  About 
l.OOO  persons,  of  the  high  grades,  were  present,  dressed 
in  the  highest  fashion.  The  whole  party  had  not  clear- 
ed out  before  5 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

FRANCE. 

The  regular  army  of  France  would,  in  the  month  of 
February,  amount  to  350,000  men. 

The  Jews  are  admitted  to  the  lull  enjoyment  of  all 
civil  rights,  in  France. 

The  ex-king  Charles  has  been  sued  at  Edinburg,  by 
count  Plaffenhnflen  for  30,0001.  sterling.  Some  strange 
revelations  are  expected  to  be  made  in  the  trial  of  the 
case. 

The  naval  force  of  France  was  being  placed  in  a state 
of  preparation  for  war.  Many  ships  were  fitting  foe 
speedy  service. 

Cannon,  hnwitzers  and  mortars  are  daily  arnving  at 
Lyons,  Irom  Algiers.  They  are  sent  on  to  the  north. 

* rhis  Mr.  O’Gorman  Mahon  made  a great  deal  o^ 
disorder  in  the  house.  He  made  his  strokes  right  and 
left,  and  seemed  disposed  to  “meet”  any  body  and  every 
body,  as  the  case  might  be.  Nothing  but  the  address, 
good  humor,  and  resolution  of  the  speaker  kept  him 
within  bounds. 
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Orders  had  been  given  lo  the  artillery  corps,  by  the 
minister  of  war,  to  prepare  and  equip  100  field  batteries 
of  6 pieces  of  cannon  each,  by  the  end  of  January. — 
These  orders  having  been  executed,  marshal  Soult  has 
just  ordered  50  other  batteries  to  be  formed,  by  which 
the  artillery  will  be  carried  to  900  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
their  horses. 

On  tl»e  23d  January  last,  a ball,  tlie  most  splendid 
ever  known  in  Paris,  took  place  at  the  opera  house  of 
that  capital.  It  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  the  fasliion 
for  a fortnight.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs — 30,000  dollars.  The  decorations  of  the  theatre 
.were  of  surpassing  magnificence.  All  the  royal  family 
were  present  and  on  lire  floor;  all  the  foreign  legations 
in  their  richest  uniforms;  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  his 
grand-children,  manifested  the  goodness  of  his  nature, 
in  the  mild  delight  with  which  he  appeared  to  survey  the 
scene.  The  dancing  continued  until  fl  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

BELGIUM. 

The  accounts  from  this  country  are  so  mixed  up  with 
rumors  and  speculations,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ga- 
tlier  the  lacts — but  nothing  of  immediate  importance  has 
happened  since  our  last  notices  uf  events. 

A Dutch  lieut.  Von  Spyck,  18  or  20  years  old,  com- 
manding a gun  boat  with  31  men,  which  run  aground  and 
was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  ol  the  Belgians,  set  fire 
to  her  magazine,  and  destroyed  all  on  board,  (himself 
included),  except  two  persons,  as  well  as  killed  12  and 
wounded  21  of  the  Belgic  troops,  which  were  close  at 
hand  to  take  possession. 

GREECE. 

Greece  seems  to  have  been  -almost  forgotten  during 
the  great  struggle  among  the  higher  powers.  Her  at- 
fairs  appear  to  be  in  a desperate  state;  she  has  no  money 
in  her  treasury,  and  the  president  Capo  d’lstria  is  accus- 
ed of  using  every  art  to  prevent  the  election  of  a sove- 
reign, which  they  look  upon  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
her  from  ruin.  Prince  Paul  of  Wei-temburg,  a minor, 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  most  proper  person  for  the 
crown. 

SPAIK. 

The  treasury  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  A strong  disposi- 
tion prevailed  to  make  tlie  clergy  disgorge  the  amount 
of  80  millions,  reals;  and  a forced  loan  of  160  millions  is 
spoken  of.  Spain  was  endeavoring  to  put  her  army  on 
a belter  footing — but  the  means  were  deficient. 

ITALY. 

It  is  considered  as  very  important  that  the  prince  de 
Carignan,  a Sardinian,  has  received  the  command  of  the 
king’s  array,  in  place  of  the  Austrian  general  Antucci. 

It  is  a triumph  of  natural  and  libera!  feelings. 

LATER  NEWS 

From  Paris  papers  of  the  l\ih  of  February^  received  at 

JVew  York. 

A telegraphic  communication  says  that  a revolution 
Las  broken  out  in  Italy.  It  was  reported  that  the  duke 
of  Modena  had  been  killed  by  the  people.  The  tri-co- 
lored  cockade  was  mounted  by  the  insurgents.  I'here 
had  been  sonre  fighting  between  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

Cardinal  Capillari  has  been  elected  pope. 

Austria  has  placed  every  thing  on  the  war  establish- 
ment in  her  Italian  possessions,  and  her  force  is  a power- 
ful one. 

News  from  Constantinople  show  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  grand  seignor  to  avail  himself  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  Russia,  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  re- 
cent treaty. 

The  cholera  morbus  ajipears  to  be  still  proceeding 
westwai’d,  and  has  appeared  in  Austria. 

The  Polish  diet,  83  to  13,  has  jilaced  the  executive 
power  in  a commission  of  five  members,  and  declared 
the  independence  of  the  Polish  nation.  Field  marshal 
Diebitscii  was  ad  vane  ii>g,  filled  with  the  hope  of  victory, 
and  seemingly  resolved  to  execute  the  severest  pu- 
nishment on  the  Poles.  But  the  latter  appear  to  have 
a good  spirit  of  resistance,  with  many  excellent  officers 
ol  the  school  of  Napoleon. 

The  affairs  of  Belgium  remained  unsettled,  and  there 
13  much  speculation  about  them. 
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The  run  upon  the  Irish  banks  for  gold  was  continued, 
without  much  apparent  effect,  except  to  distress  the 
poor  people  who  had  grain  and  meat  to  disfxise  of — the 
merchants  and  others  refusing  to  purchase  any  thing,  ex- 
cept of  sheer  necessity  only.  Hence  large  quantities  of 
corn  offered  at  Cork,  Limerick,  &c.  was  carried  back  by 
the  country  people,  and  the  price  of  pork  had  fallen 
Gs  6d.  the  (rwt. 

There  are  appreliensions  of  a famine  along  the  coast 
from  Sligo  to  Galway,  and  in  Ennis,  in  Ireland.  The 
last  crop  of  potatoes  was  already  nearly  exhausted. — 
The  prospect  a-head  is  spoken  of  as  “awful.” 

The  following  extract  from  an  English  paper,  shows 
to  what  a shameful  extent  the  tythe  system  is  carried  in 
that  country.  The  parson  who  could  receive  such  con- 
tribution for  his  support,  must  have  the  effrontery  of 
Belzebub  himself.  “In  the  Portsmouth  parish  account 
for  last  year,  there  is  a curious  item  of  five  pounds  five 
shillings  paid  to  the  rectoi'  for  tythes  on  the  poor  iiouae 
garden ! I ” 

Great  distress  prevails  in  the  Highlands  of  Seot1ant4 
the  poor  people  being  expelled  in  crowds  from  the  hills 
and  glens  of  Uieir  ancestors,  by  their  landlords,  lo  make 
room  for  sheep.  This  famous  breed  of  men  )>eem8 
about  to  be  exterminated.  They  are  forced  to  emi- 
grate— or  starve. 

The  ship  Mahmoud  is  about  to  be  laumshed  at  Con- 
stantinople. She  has  a flush  deck,  and  is  nine  feet 
wider  in  her  beam  than  the  largest  |British]  line  of 
battle  sliips;  Her  length  is  234  feet,  and  her  width  63 
feet;  and  her  sides  are  four  feet  six  inches  thick.  On 
her  main  deck  sl>e  is  to  mount  long  brass  32  pounders; 
on  her  middle  deck,  42  pounders;  and  on  her  lower 
deck,  68  pounders — besides  four  or  more  guns  carrying 
enormous  stone  balls. 

There  is  a report  that  an  insurrection  has  broken  out 
in  Finland,  and  that  the  Russians  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  whole  country,  the  strong  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  th.« 
Gibralter  of  the  north,  excepted. 

All  the  troops  stationed  near  Petersburg  had  marched 
towards  Poland.  The  Russians  look  fora  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  well  they  may,  for  the  peasants  are  report- 
ed to  have  .converted  their  sythes  into -swords,  and  their 
pitch-forks  into  spears,  to  harrass  the  Russian  detach- 
ments. We  know  what  happened  in  Spain,  when  every 
man  seemed  to  regard  the  war  against  Frenchmen  as  his 
own.  The  Poles  have  had  some  skirmishes  with^he 
Russians,  and  beat  them. 

The  bey  of  Oran  has  chosen  France  for  his  residence— 
with  a suite  of  170  persons,  including  one  hundred  wo- 
men, 36  white  and  64  black,  his  whole  seraglio,  he  had 
embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  Victory,  for  Tou- 
lon. It  is  sakl  that,  in  money  and  jewels,  he  has  onlv 
1,200,000  francs. 

Colombia  remains — as  it  was,  the  prey  Uf  contending 
chieftains.  All  the  department  of  Magdalena,  except 
the  capital,  Carthagena,  had  revoked  against  gen.  Mou- 
lilla,  and  he  was  preparing  for  a siege. 

LATEST  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  the  22J  February. 

On  the  14th  February  the  factious  Carlists  in  Paris 
w-ere  impudent  enough  to  celebrate  a funeral  mass  for 
the  duke  of  Berri — the  chiefs  of  the  parly  met  at  the 
church  to  halcli  treason,  and  bow  down  to  a bust  of  the 
baby-duke  of  Bordeaux!  These  things  happened  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois.  The 
people  broke  in  upon  the  meeting,  and  would  have  cast 
the  priests  into  the  Seine,  but  for  the  national  guards — 
yet  the  latter  joined  the  people  in  demanding  the  (de- 
struction of  the  church,  which  was  accomplished;  and 
soon  the  cross  and  crowns  that  adorned  it,  fell  lliunder- 
ing  on  the  pavemen.t  to  the  music  of  the  Marseilles 
hymn.  In  the  night,  there  was  a mighty  cry  of  “r/ow» 
tvith  the  priests.”  In  the  morning,  the  multitude  strip- 
ped the  church  of  all  things  moveable,  and  distributed 
the  fragments  in  all  directions.  On  the  13ih,  the 
cimrch  of  St.  Paul  was  attacked,  and  all  objects  orna- 
mented with  fleurs-de  lis  destroyed — and  the  cross  pull- 
ed down.  I'iie  iri-color  was  hoisted  on  various  churches, 
and  a bust  of  Louis-Philip  placed  on  the  platform  of 
St.  Germain,  surrounded  by  flags.  On  the  18lh,  the 
crowd  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Pa- 
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ris,*  to  burn  it — it  was  preserved  by  the  firmness  of  the  I course,  from  the  operation  of  the  tax,  the  cotton  of  our 
national  guard,  but  its  furniture  and  pictures  weredestrny-  [East  lodian  and  other  [)ossessions.  He  meant  also,  tor 


ed — nothing  but  the  walls  remained!  After  which  several 
other  churches  were  divested  of  their  ornamenls  of 
crosses  with  fleurs-de  lis,  and  all  the  emblems  of  the 
victories  of  the  duke  of  Angotileme  were  effaced.  Had 


reasons  which  he  would  state  on  another  occasion,  to 
allow  the  drawback  duty  to  operate  for  three  months. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  und;  rstood  to  ask  the  noble  lord  how 
he  meant  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  revenue  from  his 


the  popular  fury  contented  itself  with  cooling  the  fieiy  , proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  printed  calicoes? 
zeal  of  the  Carlists  assembled  at  the  church  of  St.  Gcr-  j The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  that  the  amount 
main’s  by  a ducking  in  the  Stine,  no  one  would  blame  ■ of  the  East  India  duty  was  so  trifling,  as  to  be  almost 
it — but  the  rage  of  the  people  was  vented  on  senseless  beneath  cons. deration.  The  amount  of  the  other  duly 
things,  and  fragments  of  articles  found  in  the  churches,  | would  not  make  up  the  loss  in  question;  but  tlie  amount 
or  archbishop’s  palace,  were  handed  about,  and  offered  ■ of  that  duty,  together  wiili  that  of  the  duty  on  printed 
for  sale,  with  coarse  epithets  and  great  glee.  | calicoes,  would  make  it  up. 

The  preceding  is  a mere  sketch  of  the  outrages.  A | This  proposition  for  an  additional  duty  upon  cotton, 
general  slaughter  of  the  priests  seems  hardly  prevented — : produced  great  dissatisfaction  at  Liverpool  and  Man- 


the  many  for  the  acts  of  a few.  In  some  cases,  parties 
of  the  national  guards  were  disarmed  by  the  people — but, 
in  general , they  maintained  the  order  of  the  metropolis, 
prudently  directing,  as  it  were,  the  popular  ardor  in 
cases  wherein  they  could  not  resist  it.  The  king  gave 
way  to  the  public  feeling,  and  issued  an  ordinance  to 
efface  the  fleur-de  lis  from  the  great  seal  of  France. 
He  reviewed  the  battalions  of  the  national  guard,  and 
addressed  them.  'I'bey  appeared  resolved  to  stand  by 
him,  and  the  public  peace. 

The  17ih  and  18th  were  passed  in  great  agitations. 
They  reached  the  chambers,  which  abounded  with  acts 
of  violence — the  members  making  wild  exclamations, 
with  maddened  gesticulations — many  wishing  to  be 
heard,  and  none  willing  to  listen.  In  the  meantime,  the 
work  of  destruction  against  all  remembrances  of  the 
Bourbon  family  was  going  on.  The  images  of  our  Sa- 
viour were  removed  Irora  the  palace  ofjustice,  and  many 
ol  the  crosses  taken  down.  A number  of  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  in  the  plans  of  the  Carlists  were 
arrested,  and  a warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  public  mind  remained  unsettled  as  on  the  20th. 
A civil  war  was  expected.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
resigned.  A few  white  cockades  were  seen.  Some 
degree  of  order  was  i-estored  to  the  chambers,  but  the 
elebaies  were  exceedingly  anient. 

The  very  latest  accounts  impress  us  with  a belief  that 
these  violences  were  about  to  terminate,  througii  the  mo- 
deration, devotion  and  pow'er  of  the  national  guard — and, 
perhaps,  the  political  atmosphere  may  be  purified  by  the 
storm.  We  do  not  see  Lafayette  in  tliese  transactions. 


Chester,  and  deputations  were  immediately  sent  to  Lon- 
don, who  discussed  the  matter  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

Consols,  Feb,  22 — 78|  to  78  7-8,  Orders  have  been 
sent  to  the  tower  to  get  ready  200,000  stand  of  arms. 

The  affairs  of  Canada  apjiear  to  occupy  considerable 
attention  in  parliament,  as  to  financial  arrangements — 
salaries,  taxes,  &cc. 

The  latest  letter  from  Liverpool,  Qted  Feb  23,  says — 

Our  deputation  returned  from  I..or.Von,  having  obtained 
the  chancellor’s  consent  finally  to  fix  liie  new'  duty  at  5-8 
per  lb:  or  about  10  a 11  per  cent,  instead  of  the  old 
duty,  and  to  give  up  all  drawback  on  printed  calicoes; 
the  period  tor  the  latter  to  be  abandoned  at  about  3 
months  hence.  'I  he  time  for  levying  the  new  duty  on 
cotton  is  not  yet  fixed;  it  may  be  very  early.  American 
flour  in  bond  not  lively,  but  more  inquired  after  for  the 
last  two  days.  Xew  York  flour  has  been  sold  at  35s.  but 
not  held  firm. 


BRIEF  XOTICES. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts has  passed  a law  exempting  from  imprisonment  tor 
debt,  all  debtors  for  suras  trader  ten  dollars,  and  all  fe- 
males for  debts  of  any  amount  contracted  alter  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law'.  The  law  is  intended  as  an  experiment 
to  test  the  advantages  of  the  policy  of  abolishing  impri- 
sonment for  debt  in  all  cases. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  adjourned  on  the  14th  ult. 
after  a session  of  three  months. 

They  passed  an  act  for  erecting  toll  gates  on  the  na- 
tional road.  I'he  governor  is  to  draw  money  enough 
A new  ministry  was  to  be  formed,  of  w’hich  Soult  and  j from  the  state  treasury  to  put  up  the  gates  and  houses — 
Lafitte  were  to  be  members.  to  appoint  a superintendent  of  repairs,  ^c.  The  gates 

From  Poland  Vie  hear  of  the  continued  enthusiasm  of  i are  to  be  put  up  2U  miles  apart.  The  treasury  is  to  be 
the  people,  which  is  not  at  all  checked  by  the  approach  | reimbursed,  from  tlie  lolls,  the  money  w inch  had  been 
of  the  Russian  armies.  The  Jews  are  taking  a de-  i borrowed  from  it  for  the  expenses  of  the  outfits, 
cided  part  in  favor  of  liberty.  Some  small  affairs  had  ! Albert  Gallatin,  esq.  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
taken  place — the  Russians  w'ill  be  liarrassed  in  the  ad-  I “national  bank,”  a lately  incorporated  institution  in  the 
vance,  but  the  Poles  seem  resolved  to  take  tlieir  grand  | city  of  New  York. 

stand  near  Warsaw.  Military  operations  had  been  im-  Alurders.  We  hear  of  several  horrid  ones  recently 
jieded  by  the  season,  and  the  Poles  expecleil  great  ad-  ] committed  by  slaves — and  a lady,  with  a view  to  a rob- 
vanlages  from  the  humidity  of  the  weather,  promising  a bery,  had  her  skull  fractured,  throat  cut,  and  arm 
general  thaw.  ; broken,  by  a negro  man  and  woman,  near  Vienna,  Mary- 

The  king  of  France  having  refused  the  crown  of  Pel-  j land. 
giiim  for  his  son,  the  duke  ofNemours, — prince  Charles  i Gibbs,  the  pirate,  under  sentence  of  death  at  Xew 
of  Naples  was  spoken  of.  But  nothing  had  been  de-  : York,  for  murder  and  piracy  on  board  the  brig  Vine- 
lerinined.  j yard,  has  made  a confession;  and  among  other  things 

'I'he  accounts  of  insurrections  in  Italy  are  confirmed,  I staled  that  he  commanded  a cruiser  from  Cuba,  and  eap- 
Romagna,  Modena,  Piombino,  Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Ge-  | tured  a valuable  American  ship,  all  of  the  crew  of  which 
noa,  &c.  were  in  revolution.  Provisional  governments  j he  caused  to  be  murdered  exce|)t  the  lady  of  a passen- 
were  forming.  I'he  troops  at  Genoa  took  part  with  the  ; ger,  wliom  he  forced  for  several  weeks  to  be  his  wile, 
people.  j and  then  cut  her  throat  and  threw  her  overboard,  lest 

In  Ireland,  Nlr.  O’Connel  seems  to  be  regarded  as  ! she  might  expose  his  afrocities.  This  horrible  viliain  is 
having  given  up  his  projects — and  “a  glorious  triumph”  as  i a native  of  Rhode  Island,  said  to  have  consanguinity’ 
claimed  for  the  administration  of  lord  Anglesea.  Ele-  I with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  tamdies  of 
ven  regiments  of  militia  were  ordered  to  Ireland.  | the  state.  Gibbs  is  only  his  assumed  name — his  real  one 

The  business  of  taxation  and  reform  occupied  the  i is  said  to  be  known  to  lii.s  counsel,  and  they  ought  to 

British  parliament.  : keep  it. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  21sl,  the  chancellor  ' 'J  he  oyster  ivar.  One  of  the  many  vessels  belonging 

of  the  exchequer  said:  | to  Pliiladclpbia,  illeg..lly  fishing  for  oysters  in  tlie  Ciies- 

His  plan  was  this;  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  : apeake,  ami  also  lurnished  w;in  illegal  instruments,  has 
pres'-nt  6 per  cent.  ;.d  valorem  duty  on  [irinted  calicoes,  been  captined,  ami  her  crew  c.^mnnited  tojail  at  Cen- 

Ireville,  Marylaml,  It  a|ipears  there  are  five  counts 
against  each  oi  tiie  p'  isoners,  on  e.acli  of  which  they  are 
liable  to  fine  and  ira[)risonmeiil — the  fine  will  about  equal 
the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  500  doliars,  and  they 
may  be  imprisoned  for  several  months — 2 months  oa 


a duty  of  5-8  of  Id  per  pound  on  all  imports  of  raw  cot- 
ton, without  any  drawback  export  duty — excepting,  of 

• It  appears  that  he  gave  orders  to  celebrate  the  fune- 
ral mass  of  lh«  duke  of  Berri. 
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more  than  one  of  the  counts.  1'he  five  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  it  is  said  will  divide  50  dollars 
each — “prize  money.”  So  we  go. 

The  Snsquehannah,  The  Columbia,  (Pa.)  Spy  of 
.March  24,  says — Tiie  river  business  has  not  been  so 
lively  during  the  past  week  as  it  was  the  week  previous; 
but  a consitlerable  number  of  arks  have  arrived  and  pass- 
ed us  hy  on  their  way  to  a market.  The  river  is  getting 
low,  and  we  undersiand  the  Shamokin  and  Xanticoke 
dams  are  j)assed  with  difficulty — at  the  latter  we  learn 
there  are  u[>wards  of  fifty  arks  and  rafts  waiting  for  a 
rise  of  water. 

[These  are  the  obstructions  which  Maryland  complains 
of.  ■( 

T'he  jYorth  Eastern  boundary.  We  learn  from  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  Portland 
Daily  Evening  Advertiser,  that  the  official  communica- 
tion of  the  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  boundary  question,  was  received  at  Portland  on  Fri- 
day last,  and  communicated  to  the  legislature  in  secret 
session. 

Yesterday  the  official  decision  of  the  ex-king  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  brought  to  tlie  executive  of  this  state, 
by  a special  messenger  from  Washington,  who,  we  un- 
derstand, has  come  in  great  Iiaste,  in  order  to  be  here 
before  the  rising  of  the  legislature  — a haste,  which  pre- 
sent appearances  in  that  body  do  not  demand.  This  de- 
cision, it  is  reported,  does  not  differ  from  the  decision 
as  publisfied  in  the  British  papers,  and  copied  into  the 
papers  of  this  countrv.  It  is  also  reported  that  a protest 
was  otFered  by  Mr.  Preble,  in  which  he  recapitulates  the 
reasons  of  sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  seems  to  think  the 
British  have  gained  all  they  wanted.  The  reasons  of 
his  “majesty,”  of  the  Netherlands,  or  of  the  “illustrious 
arbitrator,”  as  president  Jackson  styled  him,  are  said  to 
fee  of  a curious,  and  extraordinary  character. 

A secret  session  has  been  held  in  the  senate  this  fore- 
noon on  the  reception  of  the  communication  which  was 
immediately  transmitted  by  the  governor;  and  apparent- 
ly it  was  of  some  importance,  as  they  were  with  closed 
doors  a good  part  of  the  forenoon.  Measures  of  some 
interest,  it  is  rumored,  were  adopted.  This  communi- 
cation was  transmitted  to  the  house,  the  latter  p.u’t  of 
the  forenoon;  and  a session  was  ordered  immediately 
on  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  matter. 

Tlie  Portland  Advertiser  mentions  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  had  been  removed  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  north  eastern  boundary.  A 
co|)y  of  the  decision  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  accompanied  with  the  protest  of  Mr.  Preble, 
and  other  documents  appertaining  to  the  decision. 
Tliese,  together  with  the  message  of  the  governor,  were 
refeircd  to  a committee,  of  which  Mr.  Deane,  ot  Ellis- 
worlh,  was  chairman.  The  report  of  Mr.  Deane  consi- 
ders the  arbitration  not  binding,  as  the  arbiter  has  not 
given  a decision,  but  advice  as  to  certain  disputed  points. 
'I’he  report  and  resolutions  were  accepted  with  great 
unanimity. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Thirty  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour,  with  much  other  merchamiise,  dt scended 
tliat  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  [23  or  24 
miles],  which  is  completed,  since  the  water  was  let  in — 
or  ten  days,  to  the  1st  inst. 

United  States  bank  stock  was  sold  last  week  at.  28^ 
per  cent,  advance. 

Jiunarvays.  Nineteen  negroes  seized  a lighter,  and 
boldly  crossing  Ocracock  bar,  put  to  sea.  Boats  were 
sent  out  after  them,  and  they  were  rtscused  from  al- 
most certain  destruction,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf  stream 
— for  the  lighter  was  so  leaky  as  to  be  abandoned,  and 
in  the  night  there  was  a severe  gale. 

Dismal  Swamp  canal.  I'he  Norfolk  Herald  informs 
us  that  the  receipt  of  tolls  in  the  present  year  is  1,00U 
dollars  more  than  in  the  same  time  last  year.  I'lie  trade 
on  all  well  located  and  well  made  roads  and  canals 
naturally  increases,  because  the  cheapened  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  continually  extending  \\.s  influence. 

fChaling.  From  the  Hudson,  JV.  T.  Republican. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  to  our  readers,  the  ar- 
rival at  this  port,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  of  the  shi[) 
wilexander  Jlansjield,  capt.  Bennet,  from  the  South  At- 
lantic ocean,  with  a full  cargo,  having  on  board  2,020 
barrels  right  whale,  and  180  do.  sperm  oil,  and  about 


20, COO  lbs.  whale  bone.  She  was  towed  up  from  New 
York  by  the  steam  boat  Swiftsure,  and  arrived  here 
about  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  discharge  of 
cannon  and  the  cheers  of  the  citizens,  who  had  assernbled 
on  the  docks  in  great  numbers  to  witness  her  arrival. 

This  ship,  (the  first  fitted  out  by  our  enterjirising  citi- 
zens for  whaling),  sailed  from  this  place  on  the  first  of 
June  last,  and  in  less  than  ten  returns  with  a full 

cargo — being  one  of  the  most  successful  voyages  ever 
performed.  The  crew  are  in  fine  health  and  spirits. 

Another  whale  ship,  (the  third)  is  now  fitting  out  at 
our  docks,  which  w'e  understand  will  sail  shortly. 

The  Yew  York  canals  were  expected  to  be  navigable 
In  their  whole  lines,  on  the  15th  April,  inst. 

Baltimore  inspections~c\nsa'\.ev  emWn^  1st  April  1831 
— 165  623  bbls.  and  3,702  ^ bbls.  w heal  flour;  24  hhds. 
814  bbls.  corn  meal,  1,290  kegs  butter;  7,227 kegs  lard; 
993  bbls.  and  11  ^ bbls.  Baltimore  packed  beef,  and  363 
bbls.  do.  pork — 1U2  bbls.  foreign  packed  beef,  and  1,161 
do.  pork;  513  hhds.  flaxseed. 

The  Welland  canal.  The  legislature  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada has  passe«l  a bill  to  authorise  a loan  of  j£50,000 
sterling,  to  complete  this  canal. 

Yew  banks.  Several  new  banking  companies  have 
been  incorporated  at  the  present  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York. 

Yight  rainbow,  A beautiful  one  was  observed  at 
Harrisburg  between  2 and  4 o’clock,  A.  M.  of  the  24th 
March  last. 

JMr.  JVIordecai  M.,  Yoah,  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  has  again  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  “New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.”  It  is  not 
stated  that  he  lias  resigned  his  office. 

Debt.  A bill  for  abolisliing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
has  passed  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  York,  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  24.  It  is  expected  to  pass  the  senate  with- 
out serious  difficulty. 

JHr.  Irwin.  The  report  that  this  gentleman,  lately 
a member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  had  been  ap- 
pointeil  U.  S.  judge  for  the  Western  district  of  that 
state,  in  the  place  of  judge  Wilkins,  resigned,  is  posi- 
tively contradicted,  it  sei  ms  probable,  however — that 
Mr.  Irwin  had  been  fixed  on;  but  it  was  found  that  he 
could  not  be  constitutionally  a[»pointed,  having  voted, 
in  the  last  congress,  to  increase  the  compensation  of 
certain  judges — among  them  the  judge  for  western 
Pennsylvania.  But  Messrs.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  De  Wilt,  of  New  York,  members  of  the  last  con- 
gress, (and  worthy  and  capable),  have  been  appointed, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  commissioners  ot  in- 
solvent debtors,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session,  for 
their  relief. 

jMartinico.  A letter  of  the  9th  March  says — “There 
are  thirty  or  forty  negroes  to  he  executed  this  week.— • 

We  still  have  accounts  of  some  distressing  fires  on  the 
sugar  estates,  and  1 much  fear  there  must  be  a good 
deal  of  bloodshed  before  the  insurrection  is  entirely 
quelled.  ” 


THE  CHEUOKEES. 

Yew  Echota,  ( Cherokee  nation'),  March  19. 

The  law  of  Georgia,  making  it  a high  misdemeanor 
for  a white  man  to  reside  in  Uie  Cherokee  nation  with- 
out taking  the  oalli  of  allegiance  and  obtaining  a permit 
from  his  excellency  the  governor,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in 
a course  of  execution.  On  last  Sabbath,  after  the  usual 
time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  ol  our  citizens,  viz.  rev.  Samuel  A.  Wor- 
cester, missionary  of  the  American  board  for  foreign 
missions;  Mr.  John  F.  Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers  of 
the  Cherokee  Plicenix;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann — the  two 
last  mentioned  are  citizens,  with  Cherokee  families. 
Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Carmel,  had 
the  evening  betore  been  taken,  and  came  w;th  the  guard 
as  .a  prisoner.  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  Ml'.  'I'arvin,  where  they  were  kept  under  guard 
dur  ng  the  night.  In  tlie  morning  they  were  marched 
off  by  the  way  of  Elahwah,  w here,  we  presume,  the 
same  e\ening  the  rev.  Jolui  Thompson,  another  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  board,  was  arrested. 

Our  object  is  now  simply  to  give  facts  as  they  have 
occurred  before  our  eyes,  and  not  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  remarks— the  scene  has  just  commenced,  and  v e 
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must  wait  until  it  closes.  Although  our  readers  will  re- 
.collectj  that  the  law  under  which  these  worthy  men  are 
taken  is  express,  and  the  punishment  &evere,  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  four  years,  yet 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  good  people  ot  Georgia 
,to  say,  that  the  law,  enacted  as  this  has  been  at  a time  of 
^reat  excitement,  will  assuredly  be  executed.  The 
court  may  honorably  acquit  them,  and  thus  s;we  the 
credit  of  the  state.  It  does  not  become  us,  therefore,  to 
anticipate  the  result,  and  comment  upon  these  proceed- 
ings at  this  time.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  censure  the 
guard,  for  doing  what  they  undoubtedly  feel  to  be  their 
duty,  as  officers  of  the  state;  we  can  speak  ot  them  only 
as  respects  their  conduct  in  doing  that  duty.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  and 
Ihe  use  of  ?uch  a miiitarv  movement  to  arrest,  without 
a process,  a tew  unarmed  and  peaceable  individuals;  and 
tve  had  rather  by  a great  deal  they  had  come  on  some 
Other  day  instead  of  the  Sabbath.  The  men  of  whom 
they  were  in  pursuit,  were  not  going  to  run  away 
and  leave  the  country;  they  would  have  been  as  sure  ot 
Ending  them  on  any  otlier  day  as  on  the  Sabbath. 

fp  justice  to  the  commanding  officer,  (col.  Nelson)  we 
must  say,  that  he  acted  with  a deal  of  civility  and  kind- 
ness towards  his  prisoners  while  in  tins  place.  He  was 
so  accomodating  as  to  aljow  Mr.  Worcester  to  return 
with  a guard  iii  tiie  evening,  and  take  supper  and  attend 
worship  with  his  family — he  also  gave  him  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  the  morning.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  all 
pcted  kindly,  but  we  are  obliged  to  notice  quite  a differ- 
.ent  behaviour;  a behaviour,  however,  we  have  reason  to 
Relieve,  disapproved  by  the  commander.  \Ph«nix. 

[The  author  of  the  following  letter  is  a full  blooded 
f adian.]  {Jlmer.  Daily  Advertiser. 

Washington  city,  Feb.  6,  1831. 

JMr.  Elliot  Cresson — My  friend;  Permit  me  to  ad- 
dress you  as  such,  in  which  character  I view  f.ll  the 
humane  apd  benevolent  who  exercise  sympathetic  feel- 
ings for  tlie  Indians  under  their  trials  and  sufferings. 
Far  was  it  from  the  expectation  of  Washington  and 
Penn,  when  they  entered  ir>to  treaties  of  peace  with  our 
ancestors,  that  we,  their  descendapts,  should  so  soon  feel 
the  inconveniences  of  violated  faith,  which  they  and  other 
great  men  assured  them  should  endure  for  ever.  Eiven 
now,  do  we  believe  that  if  partisan  newspapers  and 
leaders,  and  aspiring  politicians,  did  not  throw  clouds 
and  darkness  upon  our  rights,  that  justice  would  be  con- 
tinued to  our  race  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  It 
was  with  surprise,  and  as  unexpected  to  me  as  the  noise 
of  thunder  in  a cloudless  sky,  that  I read  the  remarks 
of  judge  Wilkins  of  Pi'tsburg,  calculated  to  tarnish  the 
fair  fame  of  William  Penn,  whose  kindness,  honor,  in- 
tegrity and  justice  is  above  all  price,  and  cherished  in 
the  remembrance  even  of  the  South  Western  Indians. 
Is  it  true  that  the  good  people  nf  Pennsylvania  hold 
their  tenures  of  land,  forced  from  the  bleeding  and 
weeping  Indians,  who,  like  the  wounded  deer,  driven 
off  by  hunters  from  their  standing  forests  and  running 
waters,  have  languished  away  their  doleful  existence  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  west?  Where  is  the  injustice  of 
that  man  recorded?  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian! 
Pid  he  ever  compel  Indians  to  be  amenable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania laws,  and  at  the  same  time  denied  them  the  rigln 
of  evidence  in  her  courts?  If  laws  were  passed  by  him, 
they  were  not  to  oppress  but  to  protect.  Sir,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  parly  warfare  which  rages  in 
these  United  Stales.  But  politicians  should  not,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  seek  the  examples  of  cruelty  practised 
by  some  of  the  colonists,  under  British  and  Spanish  i.i- 
huence,  to  justify  their  favorite  chief, 

But  1 am  yet  to  learn  of  the  time  and  tpanner  of  Penn’s 
injustice  to  my  ancestors  or  to  other  tribes  of  Indians 
who  were  his  immediate  neighbors.  If  the  plea  ot  slate 
necessity,  in  thus  exercising  oppression,  to  effect  the  re- 
jnoval  of  the  eliildren  ot  tlie  loresf,  (as  they  have  been 
kindly  termed),  be  permuted  to  obtain,  and  to  disregard 
treaties,  trample  on  Ibe  dignity  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  coustituiioual  acts  of  the  majo- 
rity; Itiey  ‘<must  not  lay  the  Haltering  unction  to  their 
pouls’’  tliat  its  disorganising  tendency  will  cease  at  the 
point  of  the  extinguisliinenl  of  Indian  rights.  It  will  ex- 
pend far,  and  cut  tlie  vitals  of  these  United  Stales.  It  is  a 


twin  brother  to  nullification,  which  has  reared  its  head, 
and  spoke  the  discordant  sentiments  of  disunion  in  South 
Carolina.  May  I then,  feeble  as  must  be  the  voice  of  art 
Indian,  raise  it  on  this  occasion,  and  call  the  attention  of 
your  people  to  the  dangerous  rock  of  state  necessity. — 
We  are  all  entitled  to  law,  and  receive  it  as  the  boon 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  great  men  who  established  the 
government,  which  declares  that  ail  men  are  by  nature 
equal,  and  possess  certain  inalienable  rights — the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  life. 
This  is  what  is  right,  and  demanded  by  the  Cherokee 
nation,  whose  rights  are  by  treaty  engrafted  into  the 
United  States.  They  have  yet  a little  spot  of  earth  given 
them  by  the  great  king  of  kings,  on  which  they  desire 
to  repose,  and  raise  iheir  children.  For  the  love  of 
righteousness  and  charity  let  them  eujoy  it  without  mo- 
lestation. 

\Vhat  have  they  done  that  they  are  outlawed  from  the 
favor  of  the  executive  of  the  general  government?  They 
have  learned  to  read  tlie  word  of  God,  and  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  have  only  practised 
the  lessons  of  Washington  and  other  great  men,  the  il- 
lustrious predecessors  ot  the  present  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States,  No — my  friends,  the  people  ofPenn** 
sylvania!  to  you  I call  for  help  to  save  my  nation  from 
destruction.  You  have  done  much,  for  which  we  hope 
to  be  grateful;  but  preserve  us  still  in  your  generous 
syrapatliy — let  us  live  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  eivilizai 
tion  and  religion  on  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Yours,  res 
spectfully,  JOHN  RIDGE* 


“POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY.’* 

From  the  Southern  Times. 

Washington,  March  3rd,  1831, 

To  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Tunes. 

I perceive  in  your  paper  ot  the  19th  ultimo,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  written  by  me  to  a friend  irr 
Columbia,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called,  with 
the  rtJquest  to  correct  a part  of  it. 

EXTRACT. 

‘T  have  just  learned  from  our  friend  that  col, 

Drayton  submitted  the  name  of  Mr,  Findley,  ot  Charles- 
ton, to  the  president  with  a recommendation  signed  by 
Hayne,  Nuckolls,  .Martin,  .VlcDufiie,  Barnwell,  and  ano- 
ther or  two,  for  the  office  vacated  by  the  lamented  death 
of  John  Gadsden,  and,  tliat  the  appointment  v as  refus- 
ed on  the  ground  “that  he  had  been  in  tavor  of  a state 
convention  and  was  a reputed  nullifier;”  this  informa- 
tion he,  Mr.— , said  he  (the  iiresident)  received 

from  Blair,  and  1 think  he  added  judge  Smith. 

1 have  since  learned  that  gen.  Blair  did  not  give  the 
president  that  information,  but  that  he  read  or  mention- 
ed in  his  presence  a toast  about  “disunion,  Ikc. ” by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Finley,  at  a dinner  in  Charles- 
ton— but  on  comparing  the  names  be  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  the  individual  for  whom  the  application 
was  then  pending,  and  he  immediately  threw  the  paper 
containing  the  toast  in  the  fire.  1 have  no  doubt  llie 
statement  about  the  toast,  was  the  ground  on  which  Mr. 

(as  well  as  m>  self)  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 

general  Blair  informed  the  presiilent  that  Mr.  Finley 
was  a nullifier. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  extract,  “I  think  he  added 
judge  Smith.”  Judge  Smith’s  name  was  mentioned  in 

Mr.  convcrsaiion  vvii!i  me,  but  JVlr. says, 

not  as  giving  tiie  intormation  to  the  president,  but  as  be- 
ing in  favor  (with  gen.  Blair),  of  anollier  gentleman  for 
that  appointment,  so  that  the  error  was  mine,  in  con- 
founding t!»e  two  points  of  conversation. 

Exact  and  strict  fairness,  to  these  gentlemen,  in  a mat- 
ter that  would  not  otherwise  perhaiis  be  deemed  impor- 
tani,  were  it  not  for  the  seventy  of  the  newspaper  re- 
marks and  their  extended  circulation,  induces  me  to  re- 
quest that  you  publish  this  letter. 

WARllEN  R.  DAVIS. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Blair  to  hon.  li.  W.  Barur 
loell. 

Dear  sir:  I desire  to  know  whether  at  any  time  I 
inlormed  you  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had 
refused  to  appoiiit,  (or  nominate),  Mr.  Finley,  of  Charles- 
ton, as  district  attorney  for  Souiii  Carolina,  on  the  avow- 
ed ground  that  he  had  been  in  lavor  of  h slate  conveui* 
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lion  and  was  a reputed  nullifier?  An  immediate  answer 
will  oblige  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 
lion.  It.  ^V.  Barn-well.  JAMES  BLAIR. 

jyiarc/i  At/i,  1831. 

Dear  sir:  Your  note,  I jiresume,  has  reference  to  a 
publication  which  ajiiieared  some  time  since,  in  the 
Soutliern  Times  and  Gazette,  of  South  Carolina.  I must 
therefore  premise  that  !,  by  no  means  understand  that 
eoininunicalion,  as  conveying  the  idea  that  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  president  in 
passing  over  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Finley,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  district  attorney,  was  derived 
from  you. 

It  imputed  to  you  the  information,  conveyed  to  the 
president,  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Finley,  and 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  I think  you  have 
received  assurance. 

1 shall  not,  however,  prescribe  to  you  the  construction 
of  the  letter,  or  the  questions  y ou  may  desire  to  have 
answered.  1 shall  therefore  state,  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries, that  my  knowledge  that  the  president  refused 
to  nominate  Mr.  Finley  explicitly  on  account  of  his  jio- 
Ikical  opinions,  was  derived  from  another  source.  You 
never  did,  at  any  time,  state  to  me  that  the  president  re- 
fused to  appoint,  or  nominate  Mr.  Finley,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  convention  and  a reputed 
uullifler.  Your  obedient  servant, 

R,  W.  BARNWELL. 

JJon.  James  Blair. 

March  1831. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOTE, 

By  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Times. 

We  cheerfully'  publish  the  above  letter  from  the  hon. 
Jfarren  R.  Davis,  and  tlie  appended  correspondence 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  general  Blair.  If 
Uiere  had  been  any  misapprehensions  of  the  letter  for- 
merly published,  and  the  part  that  any  one  bore  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  alluded,  vve  are  glad  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  correct  them.  We  cannot,  observe,  in 
atlverting  to  tliis  affair  again,  that  the  remarks  thrown 
out  by  ourselves  in  the  first  moment  of  indignation  at 
the  assurance,  that  a party  constituting  a majority  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  and  composed  of  as  pure  patriots 
and  as  intelligent  and  honorable  men,  as  the  same  num- 
ber taken  indiscriminately,  from  any  portion  of  the  ci- 
vilized earth,  at  any  period  of  time,  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  proscription  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
version throughout  the  union.  The  f'Vashinptoji  Globe 
— of  whicli  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  the  sun, '"and  Amos 
Kendall,  the  high  priest  of  the  magi— has  undertaken 
to  connect  them  with  the  correspondence  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  to  regard  them  as  intended 
to  rally  the  nullifiers  against  Jackson.  In  reply,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  correspondence  had  not  ap- 
peared, nor  had  we  any  certain  knowledge  that  it  ever 
would  appear  when  those  remarks  were  penned;  and  as 
to  rally  ing  our  friends  against  Jackson,  we  have  no  dis- 
position 10  cal!  them  out,  were  it  in  our  powei-,  for  such 
a purpose.  'I'he  idea  that  any  apjieal  to  any  party,  with 
the  view  of  affecting  Ids  election,  was  intended,  is  allo- 
gether  imaginary  and  gratuitous.  If  it  is  expected,  how- 
ever that  the  press  here  is  either  to  sound  his  praises  or 
be  silent  in  relation  to  him,  its  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence are  much  miscalculated  by  the  servile  parli- 
7ans  at  Wasldngton.  In  all  just  and  proper  measures, 
gen.  Jackson  may  depend  upon  a warm  and  cordial 
supjjort  [a  sentence  here  omitted] — but  if  a blind  de- 
votion to  him,  right  or  wrong,  is  iooked  for,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief  that  they  will  be 
disappointed,  not  only  trom  the  press,  but  from  the 
people.  Above  all,  it  geii.  Jackson  thinks  to  find  us  a 
race  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness  as 
to  tuin  the  left  cheek  to  him  when  he  smites  us  on  the 
I’lglit,  he  will  discover  that  he  has  been  sadly  in  error, 

m his  estimate  as  well  of  our  character,  as  strength. 

J o a blow,  whenever  and  by  whom  stricken.  South  Ca- 
rolina and  the  nullijiers  will  be  found  ready  to  respond, 
nor  will  a venal  press  be  able  to  convince  the  public, 
that  any  retort,  howev.T  indignant,  upon  a wanton  and 
Jj*  0S9  violation  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  a respecta- 


ble portion  of  the  people,  is  the  rally  of  a party,  for  the 
attack  of  the  president,  under  th  e direction  of  his  ene- 
mies. 


BRITISH  STATISTICS. 

Abstract  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  years  and  quarters  ending  5ih  January,  1830, 
and  the  5lh  January,  1831,  shewing  the  increase  or 
decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  office 
Taxes 

Miscellaneous 


Years  ending  Jan.  5. 

A- 

1830. 

1831. 

£ 

16,023,860 

17,749,721 

6,644,635 

1,376,000 

4,896,566 

449,091 

£ 

16,343,561 
16  895,775 
6,605,291 
1,358,011 
5,013,405 
283,380 

47,139,873 
Deduct  im 

Decrease  i 

46  499,423 
:rease 

on  the  year 

Increase. 

£ 

319,701 

116,839 


436,540 


Decrease. 


853,946 

39,344 

17,989 

165,711 


1,076.990 

436,540 


640,450 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  office 
I'axes 

Miscellaneous 


1830. 

£ 

3,851,876 

4,869,02‘i 

1,558,573 

321,000 

2,017,075 

71,968 


12,689,514 


1831. 


£ 

3,769,695 

4,831,220 

1,585,683 

330,005 

2,062,030 

81,401 


12,660,034 


Deduct  increase. 


Increase. 


27,110 

9,002 

44,955 

9,433 


90,503 


Decrease. 


£ 

82,181 

37,8053 


119,983 

90,503 


Decrease  on  the  quar.  29,480 

The  decrease  in  the  revenue  was  in  the  receipts  from 
the  excise;  but  taxes  to  the  amount  of  450,5001.  on  beer, 
leather,  cider,  Ixc.  had  been  repealed.  The  corn  duties 
in  1829, also  produced  122,810Z.  more  in  1829  than  in 
1830.  On  the  whole  then,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of 
the  revenue,  does  not  shew  a reduced  ability  to  pay  the 
taxes,  in  the  last  year,  compared  with  the  preceding  one. 
From  an  English  publication,  entitled  ^'■Thoughts  on  the 
causes  and  cures  of  the  present  distresses.” 

The  rapid  increase  of  taxation  within  our  own  times, 
compared  with  former  periods  of  English  history'  is  very 
remarkable,  and  well  deserves  serious  consideration. 
The  following  data  will  be  useful: 

Amount  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  public  revenue  at  the 
accession  of  successive  sovereigns. 

On  the  accession  of 

James  I 1605 

Charles  I 1625 

The  Commonwealth  1648 

Charles  II  1660 

James  II  1685 

William  and  Mary  1688 

Anne  1701 

George  I I714 

George  II  1727 

George  HI  1760 

George  IV  1820 

William  IV  1830 


iE600,000 

896,819 

1,517,247 

1,800,000 

2,000,000 

2,001,855 

3,895,205 

5,691,803 

6,762,643 

8,523,540 

46,132,634 

47,139.873 


lo  the  above  is  to  be  added  the  expense  of  collecting, 
winch  at  present  amounts  to  between  4,000,0001.  and 
5,000,0001.  annually.  In  earlier  times  there  were  no 
regular  taxes,  our  sovereigns  conliniied  to  manage  upon 
the  rents  ot  the  crown  lands,  the  aid  of  the  barons,  the 
benevolence  of  the  church,  and  the  occasional  pillage  of 
tlie  Jews.  When  they  were  minded  to  go  to  war,  they 
saved  up  money  to  begin  with,  and  pawned  their  jewels 
or  a province,  generally,  before  they  squeezed  the  peo- 
ple; anu  until  the  reign  of  William  HI,  the  house  of 
commons  was  an  effective  check  on  the  e.xpenses  of  go- 
vernment. But  in  the  fourth  year  ot  William  III,  in  an 
evil  hour,  birth  was  given  lo  llie  continuance  of  raising 
funds  for  present  expenditure,  by  borrowing  money  lu 
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be  repaid  out  of  future  taxes.  The  worst  effect  of  the 
bold  experiment  was  contained  in  this  discovery  and 
avowal  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  that,  with  the  patronage 
thus  acquired,  he  could  puichase  a majority  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Still,  however,  up  to  the  reign  of  George 
III,  and  within  the  lifetime  of  our  present  beloved  moji- 


exerted  in  the  support  of  our  national  union,  and  the 
sound  interpretation  of  its  charter.  If  there  be  any  one 
political  precept,  pre-eminent  above  all  others,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  it  is  that  which  dictates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  union  of  the  states  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  that  government  clothetJ  with  those  attributes 


ed  reign  ll>ey  amounted  to  8U,U0U,UUU  a year.  I'lie  an- 
nual txptnililuie  was  even  much  greater,  and  in  one 
year  amounletl  to  r2O,UUU,U0U.  Loan  alter  Joan,  liow- 
ever,  su|ipiied  all  iltficiencies;  and  the  close  of  'he  reign 
ol  George  111,  bequeatlied  a debt  of  80U,U0U  UUUZ,  sleil- 
jng,  and  the  inleiesl  tlieieon,  to  posterity. 

POPULATIOX  OF  GltEAT  BRITAIX. 


In  the  year  1750 
1801 
Marriages 
B.iptisms 
In  the  year  1811 
1821 
Marriages 
Baptisms 
In  the  year  1830^ 


7,800,000 

10,820,000 

67,228 

237,0.9 

12.353.000 

14.400.000 
96,883 

343,660 

17,000,000 


IXCOMES  OF  THE  EXGEISH  UOTAL  FAMILX. 

The  duke  of  Guinberland  receives  21,000/.;  for  prince 
George  ot  Cumberland,  6,000/.;  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
2l,000/.;  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  27  000/ ; princess  Au- 
gusta, 13,00  /.;  princess  of  Hesse  Huinburg,  late  Eliza- 
beth, 13,000/. ; princess  Sophia  l3,OOo/. ; the  duchess  of 
Kent,  including  the  allowance  tor  her  daughter  the  prin- 
cess Victoria,  12,000/.;  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  includ- 
ing what  he  receives  as  the  liusband  of  princess  Mary, 
(13,000/. ) 27,000/. ; the  princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
his  sister,  7,000/.;  total  160,000/.,  less  than  liie  income 
enjoyed  by  many  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  whom  we  could 
name. 

[The  concluding  is  a lot^al  remark.  It  is  true,  in  point 
of  fact.  But  tliose  of  “his  majesty’s  subjects”  who  ha\e 
the  great  incomes  stated,  derive  it  trom  tlieir  o-wji  pro^ 
Jjerty.  If  tiie  people  ol  England  are  the  iropekti’  ol 
every  drunkard,  debauchee  or  blockhead,  man,  woman, 
or  baby,  of  the  royal  family,  then  the  amounts  paid  would 
seem  moderate  enough — but  until  some  men  are  born 
with  bridles  in  tlieir  mouths,  and  others  w'lth  bools  and 
.•spurs  on,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  accident  of  6/r//i  alone 
as  copferring  a right  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  ex-  ‘ 
jiense.J 

FJfGXISH  POOR  RATES. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  England  and  Wales  onlyy 
in  the  year  1826-7,  including  all  charges  belonging  to 


arch,  the  taxes  did  not  much  exceed  8,000,000/.  annu-  j ami  powers  with  which  the  exi^t.ng  constiiui ion  has  in- 
all};  but  betoi  c thti  end  ol  that  dazzliiijj  and  dislfcmjier-  vested  it.  We  were  indebtetl  under  Proviilence,  to  the 

ojieralinn  and  influence  ol  the  powers  of  ifuit  constitution, 
lor  our  national  honor  abroad  ami  for  une.\am[)led  pros- 
perity at  home.  Ils  future  stability  dependt-d  upon  the 
firm  siijiport  and  due  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  in 
all  tlieir  branches.  A tendency  to  disunion — to  anarchy 
among  the  members  rather  than  to  tyranny  in  the  head — 
had  been  hereiofore  the  melanchoiy  fate  of  all  the  fede- 
ral governments  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  Our 
union  ami  national  constitution  were  formed  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  led  to  believe  under  belter  aus|)ices  anri 
w ith  improved  wisdom.  But  there  was  a deadly  princi- 
ple ot  disease  inherent  in  the  s\  stem.  The  assumption 
by  any  member  of  the  union,  of  the  right  to  question 
and  resist,  or  annul,  as  its  own  judgment  should  dictate, 
eitlier  the  laws  of  congress  or  the  (reaties,  or  the  deci- 
sions of  the  fed:  ral  courts,  or  the  mandates  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  duly  made  and  promulgated  as  the  con- 
stitution prescribes,  was  a most  dangerous  assumption  of 
power,  leading  to  collision  and  the  destruction  of  the 
system.  And  if,  contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  ws 
should  hereafter  fail  in  the  grand  experiment  of  a con- 
federate government,  extending  over  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  this  continent,  and  destined  to  act,  at  the 
same  time,  with  efficiency  and  harmony,  we  should  most 
grievously  disappoint  the  hopes  of  mankind,  and  blast 
forever  the  fruits  of  the  revolution. 

But  happily  for  us,  the  refutation  of  such  dangerous 
pretensions,  on  the  occasion  refeired  to,  was  single  and 
complete.  The  false  images  ami  delusive  theories  which 
had  perplexed  the  tiiouglits  and  disturbed  ilie  judgments 
of  men,  were  then  dissipated  in  like  manner  as  spectres 
disappear  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  inestimable 
value  ot  the  union,  and  the  true  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  explained  by  the  clear  and  accurate  reason- 
ings, ami  enforced  by  pathetic  and  eloquent  illustrations. 
The  result  was  the  more  auspicious,  as  the  heretical  doc- 
trines, which  were  then  fairly  reasoned  down,  had  been 
advanced  by  a very  respectable  portion  of  the  union,  ar.d 
urged  on  tbe  floor  of  the  senate  by  the  polished  mind, 
manly  zeal,  and  honored  name  of  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  south. 

The  consequences  of  that  discussion  have  been  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  It  turned  the  attention  of  the  public 


-the  poor,  was  seven  millions,  eight  hundred  and  three  ■ ilie  great  doctrines  of  national  rights  and  national 
thousand,  four  Imndred  and  sixt>-five  pounds — or  say  j union.  Constitutional  law  ceased  to  remain  wrapped  up 
$34,500,000:  equal  to  the  whole  current  expenses  of  ibe  j in  the  breasts,  and  taught  only  by  the  responses  of  the 


United  States,  and  of  the  governments  of  all  the  states, 
•cities,  towns,  counties  or  districts,  and  on  every  account, 
and  yet  leaving  a mighty  balance.  And  yet  the  popula- 
tion ot  England  and  Wales  is  only  about  one-third  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 


ASTl-y  ULLIFICATJOX. 

From  the  JVew  York  ^'imerican,  ^March  28. 

SPEECHES  AT  THE  DIA'A'ER  TO  MR.  WEB-STEH. 

The  following  remarks,  introductory  to  the  toast  of 
the  guest,  U.  Webster,  were  made  by  the  iiresideiit  of 
the  occasion,  cliancellor  Kent: — 

I'he  president  calltd  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
to  a toast,  to  w hich  he  was  sure  their  judgment  ami  their 
hearts  would  res|)oml. 

New  England  had  been  long  frnilful  in  great  men,  the  j of  ihe  country 


necessaiy  consequence  of  the  admiralile  discipline  ol 
her  institutions;  and  we  were  this  day  honored  wiih  the 
presence  of  one  ot  those  cherished  objects  of  her  altach- 
intnt  and  pride,  who  has  an  undouoteil  and  peculiar 
title  to  our  regard;  It  is  a plain  truth  that  he  w ho  de- 
fends the  conblilutiou  of  his  country  by  his  wisdom  in 
council,  is  entitled  to  share  her  gratitude  w ith  lliose  w ho 
protect  it  by  valor  in  the  field.  Peace  has  ils  victories 
as  well  as  w ar.  We  all  recollect  a late  memorable  oc- 
casion, when  the  exalted  talents  and  enlightened  patrio- 
tism ot  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  were 

^Estimated,  but  nearly  the  real  amount. 


living  oracles  of  the  law.  Socrates  was  sai<i  to  have 
! drawn  down  philosophy  from  the  skies,  and  scattered 
' it  among  the  schools.  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said 
that  constitutional  law,  by  means  ot  these  senatorial 
discussions,  and  the  master  genius  that  guided  them, 
was  rescued  from  the  archives  of  our  tribunals  and  the 
libraries  of  lawyers,  and  placed  under  the  eye  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  juilgmenl  of  the  American  people.  Their 
verdict  is  with  us,  and  f rom  it  there  lies  no  appeal. 

As  soon  as  the  immense  cheering  and  acclamations 
with  which  this  address  and  toast  were  received,  had 
subsided, 

Mr.  IVebster  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

I owe  the  honor  of  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  to  your 
patriotic  and  affectionate  attachment  to  the  constitution 
^ ■ For  an  effort,  well  intended,  however 


otherwise  of  unpretending  character,  made  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  public  duty  and  designed  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution, and  vindicate  its  just  powers,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  tender  me  this  token  of}  our  respect.  It 
would  be  idle  affectation  to  deny,  that  I’t  gives  me  singu- 
lar gralifKalion.  Every  public  man  must  naturally  de- 
siiHi  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citisens;  and  though  it 
may  be  supposed  that  1 sliould  be  anxious,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  disappoint  the  expectation  of  those,  whose 
immediate  representative  I am,  it  is  not  possible  that  I 
should  not  feel,  nevertheless,  the  high  value  of  such  a 
mark  of  esteem  as  is  here  offered.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
am  conscious  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  occasion  is 
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hieher  than  the  mere  manit'esfation  of  personal  regard.  I tent  to  blight  and  blast  it,  of  all  tnings  capable  of  com- 
It^'is  10  evince  vour  attachnunt  to  the  constitution,  and  i pelling  this  city  to  recede  as  fast  as  she  has  advanced, a 
your  just  alarm',  at  whatever  threatens  to  weaken  its  pro-  | disturbed  government,  an  enfeebled  public  authorrtj,  a 
per  authority,  or  endanger  its  existence.  broken  or  a weakened  union  of  the  states,  would  be  so- 

Gtntlenien,  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  would  ! vereign.  This  would  be  cause  ef5cient  enough.  Every 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  members  of  this  vast  commer-'  thing  elsCj  in  the  common  fortune  of  oommunities  she 
cial  community  should  not  be  the  first  and  foremost  to  m^y  hope  to  resist,  or  to  prevent,  /’hat  would  be  fatal 
rally  for  the  constitution,  whenevi  r op'nioiis  and  doe-  as  the  arro  w ol  death.  , • 

trines  are  advanced,  hostile  to  its  jirinciples.  here,  Gentlemen,  you  have  personal  recollections  and  as- 
so  m-r  then  h^.re,  w here,  louder  than  here,  may  we  ex- ! sociations,  conm  cted  with  the  establishment  ami  adop 


pect  a patrii  voice  to  be  raised,  when  llie  union  ot  ibe 
stales  is  ilirtaiened?  In  tliis  great  commercial  empo 
rium,  at  this  central  point  of  the  united  commerce  ol  the 
United  States,  of  all  places,  we  may  expect  the  warmest 
Ihej  most  determined  and  universal  feeling  of  attachment 
to  the  national  constitution.  Gentlemen,  no  one  can  es 
timate  more  liighly  tlian  1 do,  the  natural  advantages  ot 
your  city.  No  one  entertains  a higher  opinion  than 
myself,  also,  of  that  spirit  of  wise  and  liberal  policy 
w hich  has  actuated  the  government  of  the  state  in  the  ac 
complishment  of  high  objects,  important  to  the  growth 
and  [irosperity  both  of  the  state  and  the  city.  But  all 
these  local  advantages,  and  all  this  enlightened  state  po 
licy  could  never  liave  made  your  city  what  it  now  is, 
without  the  aid  and  protection  of  a general  government, 
extending  overall  the  states,  and  establishing,  for  all 
a common  and  unlorm  sysiem  of  commercial  regulation 
Without  national  character,  without  public  creclit,  with- 
out systematic  finance,  without  uniformity  of  comniercia' 
laws,  all  other  advantages  possessed  by  this  cit}',  v;ould 
have  decayed,  and  perished  like  unripe  fruit.  A general 
government,  was,  tor  years  before  it  w as  instituted,  tlie 
great  object  of  desire  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  New 
York  was  conscious  of  her  local  advantages  for  com 
merce — she  saw  her  destiny,  and  was  eager  to  embrace 
it;  but  nothing  else  llian  a general  government  could 
make  free  her  path  before  her,  and  set  her  forward  on 
her  career.  She  earlv  saw  all  this,  ami  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  and  indispensable  object,  she 
bent  uji  every  faculty,  and  ex<  rted  every  tftbrt,  Slie 
was  not  mistaken.  She  formed  no  false  judgment.  At 
llie  moment  ot  the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution.  New 
York  was  the  capital  ol  one  state,  and  contained  th  rty- 
two  or  three  thousand  people.  It  now  contains  more 
than  two  bundled  thousand  people,  and  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  commercial  capital,  not  only  of  all  the  United 
Slates,  but  of  the  w iicde  continent  also,  from  the  pole  to 
the  south  sea.  Every  page  ot  her  history,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  bears  high  and  irresistible  testimony  to  the 
benefit  and  blessings  of  the  general  government.  Her 
astonishing  growth  is  referred  to,  and  quoted,  all  the 
world  over,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  ef- 
fects ot  our  federal  union.  To  suppose  her  now  to  be 
easy  and  indifferent,  when  notions  are  advanced  tending 
to  its  dissolution,  would  be  to  suppose  her  equally  for- 
getful of  the  past,  and  blind  to  the  present,  alike  ignorant 
ot  her  own  history,  and  her  own  interest,  metamorphos- 
ed, from  all  that  she  has  been,  into  a being,  tired  of  its 
prosperity,^  sick  of  its  own  growth  and  greatness,  and 
iriGtuated  for  its  own  destruction.  Every  blow  aimed 
at  the  union  of  the  states  strikes  on  the  lenderest  nerve 
of  her  interest  and  her  liappiness. 

To  bring  tfie  union  into  debate,  is  to  bring  her  own 
future  prosperity  into  debate  also.  To  speak  of  arrest- 
ing the  laws  of  the  union,  of  interposing  slate  power  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  revenue,  of  w;eakening  the  full 
and  just  authority  of  the  general  government  would  be, 
in  regard  to  this  city,  but  another  mode  ot  s[>eaking  of 
commercial  ruin,  of  abandoned  wharves,  of  vacated 
houses,  of  dimitiisfied  and  dispersing  population,  of  hank- 
rui)t  merchants,  of  mechanics  w ithoi'l  em[)lo}  merit,  and 
laborers  w itljout  bread.  I’lie  growth  ot  this  city,  and  i 
the  constilulinn  ot  llie  United  Slates,  are  coevals  and  co-  j 
tenqioraries.  I liey  began  together,  they  have  flourished  j 
together,  and  if  rashness  and  folly  destroy  one,  the  | 
o.lher  will  follow  it  to  the  tomb.  j 

Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  growth  of  this  ! 
city  is  extraordinary,  and  almost  unexampled.  It  is  now, 


* tion  of  tlie  const itulion,  whicli  are  neces«arily  called  u[i 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
jirominent  agency  wliich  eminent  citisens  of  your  own 
fulfilled,  in  regard  to  that  great  measure.  Tliey  are  now 
recorded  among  the  illustrious  dead;  but  Ihey  have  left 
names  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be  remember- 
ed wiihout  respect  and  veneration.  Least  of  all,  can 
they  be  forgotten  by  you,  when  assembled  here  for  the 
purpose  of  signifying  your  attrichment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  your  sense  of  its  inestimable  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  (he  people. 

I should  do  violence  to  ray  own  feelings,  gentlemen:  I 
think  I should  offend  yours,  if  I omitted  respectful  men- 
tion of  great  names,  yet  fresh  in  your  recollections.  How 
can  1 stand  here,  to  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  of  the 
difficulties  attending  its  adoption,  of  the  evils  from  which 
it  rescued  the  country,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  power 
to  which  it  has  raised  it,  and  yet  pay  no  tribute  to  those 
who  were  highly  instrumental  in  accoraplishinglhe  work? 
While  we  are  here,  to  rejoice  that  it  yet  stands  firm  and 
strong;  while  we  congratulate  one  another  that  we  live 
under  its  benign  influence,  and  cherish  hopes  ot  its  long 
duration,  we  cannot  forget  who  they  were  that,  in  the 
day  of  our  national  infancy,  in  the  times  of  despondency 
and  despair,  mainly  assisted  to  work  our  deliverance. 

should  feel  that  I disregarded  the  strong  recollec- 
tions which  the  occasion  presses  upon  us,  lliat  I was  not 
true  to  gratitude,  not  true  to  palriotism,  not  true  to  the 
living  or  tlie  dead,  not  true  to  your  feelings  or  my  own, 
f 1 should  forbear  to  make  mention  of  Ale.x.  Hamilton. 

Coming  from  the  military  service  of  the  country,  yet 
a youth,  but  with  knowledge  and  maturity,  even  in  civil 
affairs,  far  beyond  bis  years,  he  made  ibis  city  the  place 
of  his  adoption;  and  he  gave  the  whole  powers  of  his 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  weak  and  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  Daily  increasing  in  acquaint- 
ance and  confidence  with  the  people  of  this  city',  he  saw, 
what  they  also  saw,  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  closer 
bond  of  union  for  the  states.  I'his  was  the  great  object 
of  desire.  He  never  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  it, 
but  was  found  in  the  lead,  whenever  any  thing  was  to  be 
attempted  for  its  accomplishment.  One  experiment  af- 
ter another,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  tried  and  all  failed. 
The  states  were  urgently  called  on  to  confer  such  further 
powers  on  the  old  congress  as  would  enable  it  to  re- 
deem the  public  faith,  or  to  adopt  themselves  some  ge- 
neral and  common  principle  of  commercial  regulation. 
But  the  states  had  not  agreed,  and  were  not  likely  to 
agree.  In  this  posture  of  affiiirs,  so  full  of  public  diffi- 
culty and  public  distress,  commissioners  from  five  or 
six  of  the  states  met,  on  the  request  of  Virginia,  at  An- 
napolis, in  September  1786.  'I’he  precise  object  of  their 
appointment  was,  to  lake  into  consideration  the  trade 
of  the  United  States;  to  examine  the  relative  situations 
and  trade  of  the  several  slates;  and  to  consider  bow  far 
a uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations  was  neces- 
sary to  their  common  interest  and  permanent  liarraony. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  these  commissioners;  and  I 
have  understood,  though  I cannot  assert  the  fact,  that 
their  report  was  drawn  by  him.  His  associate  from  this 
state  was  the  venerable  judge  Benson  who  has  lived 
long,  and  still  Iivi  s,  to  see  tiie  liaiipy  results  of  the  coun- 
sels which  originated  in  this  meeting.  Of  its  members, 
he  and  Mr.  Madison  are,  I believe,  now  the  only  survi- 
vors. These  commissioners  recommended,  what  took 
|)lace  the  next  year,  a general  convention  of  all  the  states,  - 
10  lake  into  serious  deliberation  the  condition  of  the  coun- 


believe,  sixteen  or  seventeen  } ears  since  I first  saw  it.  try,  and  devise  such  provisions  as  should  render  the 
M iihiii  that  comparatively  short  period,  it  has  added  to'  conslilulion  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
its  number  llirte  times  ibe  whole  amount  of  its  populu- j exigencies  ot  the  union.  I need  not  remind  you,  that  of 
tion  when  the  constitution  was  adopted.  Of  all  tilings  this  convention,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  an  active  and  effi- 
liaving  power  to  check  this  prosperity,  of  all  things  po- I cient  member.  The  constitution  was  framed,  and  sub- 
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niitted  to  the  country.  And  then  another  great  work 
was  to  be  undertaken.  The  constitution  would  natural- 
ly find,  and  did  find,  enemies  and  opposers.  Objections 
to  it  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  spirited.  They 
were  to  be  answered:  and  they  were  elFectually  answer^ 
ed.  Tlie  writers  ot  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay,  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  discussions  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  those  numbers  are  genei-ally  received  as  im- 
portant commentaries  on  the  text  and  accurate  exposi- 
tions, in  general,  of  its  objects  and  purposes.  Those 
papers  were  all  written  and  published  in  tliis  city.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  elected  one  of  the  distinguished  delega- 
tion from  the  city,  into  the  state  convention  at  Pough- 
keepsie, called  to  ratify  the  new  constitution.  Its  de- 
bates are  published.  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to  have 
exerted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  utmost,  every  power 
and  faculty  of  his  mind. 

The  whole  question  was  likely  to  depend  on  the  de- 
cision of  New  York.  He  felt  the  full  importance  of  the 
crisis;  and  the  reports  of  his  speeches,  imperfect  as  they 
probably  are,  are  yet  lasting  monuments  to  his  genius 
and  patriotism.  He  saw  at  last  his  hopes  fulfilled:  he 
saw  the  constitution  adopted,  and  the  government  under 
it,  established  and  organized.  I'he  discerning  eye  of 
Washington  immediately  called  him  to  that  post,  infi- 
nitely the  most  important,  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  system.  He  was  made  secretary  ot  the  treasury; 
and  how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a place,  at  such 
a time,  the  whole  country  perceived,  with  delight,  and 
the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.  He  smote  the 
rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of 
the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fa- 
bled birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  was  hard- 
ly more  sudden,  or  more  perfect,  than  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  burst  forth  from  the  concep- 
tions of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Your  recollections,  gentlemen,  your  respect,  and  your 
affections,  all  conspire  to  bring  before  you,  at  such  a time 
as  this,  another  great  man,  now,  too,  numbered  with  the 
<lead.  I mean  the  pure,  the  disinterested,  the  patriotic 
.John  Jay.  His  character  is  a brdliant  jewel  in  the  sa- 
.•cred  treasures  of  national  reputation.  Leaving  his  pro- 
/ession  at  an  early  period,  yet  not  before  he  had  singular- 
Jy  distinguished  himself  m it,  from  the  commencement 
.-of  the  revolution,  his  whole  life,  until  his  final  retire- 
ment, was  a life  of  public  service.  A member  ot  the 
first  congress,  he  was  the  author  of  that  political  paper 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  stand  first  among 
the  incomparable  productions  of  that  body;  papers, 
which  called  forth  that  decisive  strain  of  commendation 
from  the  great  lord  Chatham,  in  which  he  pronounced 
ihem  not  inferior  to  tiie  finest  productions  of  the  master 
states  of  the  woi  ld.  He  had  been  abroad,  and  he  had 
also  been  long  intrusted  with  the  difficult  duties  ot  our  fo- 
reign correspondence  at  home.  He  had  seen  and  felt, 
in  the  fullest  measure,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
the  difficulty  of  conducting  our  foreign  affairs  honorably 
and  usefully,  without  a stronger  and  more  perfect  union 
at  home.  Though  not  a member  of  the  convention 
which  iramed  the  constitution,  he  was  yet  present  while 
it  was  in  session,  and  looked  anxiously  for  its  result. 
By  the  choice  of  this  city,  he  had  a seal  in  the  slate  con- 
vention, and  took  an  active  and  zealous  part,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  He  was  selected  by  Wash- 
ington to  be  the  first  chief  justice  ot  tlie  United  States; 
and  surely  the  high  and  most  res[)onsible  duties  of  that 
station,  could  not  have  been  trusted  to  abler  or  safer 
hands.  It  is  the  duty,  one  of  equal  importance  and  de- 
licacy, of  that  tribunal,  to  decide  constitutional  questions, 
arising  occasionally  oti  slate  laws.  The  general  learning 
and  ability,  and  especially  tlie  prudence,  the  mildness, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  character,  eminently  fitted  Mr. 
Jay  to  be  the  head  of  such  a court.  When  the  spotless 
ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched 
nothing  not  as  spotless  as  itself.  These  eminent  men, 
gentlemen,  the  colemporaries  of  some  of  you,  known 
to  most,  and  revered  liy  all  were  so  conspicuous  in  the 
framing  and  adopting  of  the  constitution,  and  called  so 
early  to  important  stations  under  it,  that  a tribute,  better, 
indeed,  than  1 have  given,  or  am  able  to  give,  seemed 
du.e  to  them  from  ps.  Tltcre  was  yet  another,  of  whom 


mention  is  to  be  made.  In  the  revolutionary  history  of 
the  country,  the  name  of  chancellor  Livingston  became 
early  prominent.  He  was  a member  of  that  congress 
which  declared  independence;  and  a member,  too,  of  the 
committee  which  drew  and  reported  the  immortal  de- 
claration. At  the  period  of  the  adoption  ot  the  consti- 
tution, he  w'as  its  firm  friend  and  able  advocate.  He 
was  a member  of  the  state  convention,  being  one  of  that 
list  of  distinguished  and  gifted  men,  who  rejiresented  this 
city  in  that  body;  and  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  ta- 
lents and  influence  into  the  doubtful  scale  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Gentlemen,  as  connected  with  the  constitution,  you 
have  also  local  recollections  which  must  bind  it  still 
closer  to  your  attachment  and  affection.  It  commenced 
its  being,  and  its  blessings,  here.  It  was  in  this  city,  in 
the  midst  of  friends,  anxious,  hopeful,  and  devoted,  that 
the  new’  government  started  in  its  course.  To  us,  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  younger,  it  has  come  down  by  tradition; 
but  some  around  me  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed, 
and  did  witness  the  interesting  scene  of  the  first  inaugu- 
ration. They  remember  wlial  voices  of  gratified  patri- 
otism, what  shouts  of  enthusiastic  hope,  what  acclama- 
tion rent  the  air — how  many  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears  of  joy — how  cordially  each  man  pressed  the  hand 
of  him  who  was  next  to  l.im,  when,  standing  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the  view  of  assem- 
bled thousands,  the  first  president  was  heard  solemnly 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  his  official  oath,  repeating 
them  from  the  lips  of  chancellor  Livingston.  You  then 
thought,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  work  ot  the  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished.  You  then  felt  that  you  had  a 
government — that  the  United  States  were  then,  indeed, 
united.— Every  benignant  star  seemed  to  shed  its  select- 
est  influence  on  that  auspicious  hour.  Here  were  he- 
roes of  the  revolution;  here  were  sages  of  the  conven- 
tion; here  were  minds  disciplined  and  schooled  in  all  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  country,  acting  now  in  various  re- 
lations, but  all  co-operating  to  the  same  great  end,  the 
successful  administration  of  the  new  and  untried  consti- 
tution. And  he — how  shall  I speak  of  him? — he  was 
at  the  head,  who  was  already  first  in  war — who  was  al- 
ready first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — and  who 
was  now  shown  also,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
country  to  be  first  in  peace. 

Gentlemen,  how  gloriously  have  the  hopes,  then  in- 
dulged, been  fulfilled!  Whose  expectation  was  then  so 
sanguine — 1 may  almost  ask  whose  imagination  then  so 
extravagant  as  to  run  forward  and  contemplate  as  pro- 
bable, the  one  half  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
forty  years!  Who  among  you  can  go  back  to  1789,  and 
see  w hat  this  city,  and  this  country  too,  then  were — and 
then  beholding  what  they  now  are,  can  he  ready  to  con- 
sent that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  now 
be  weakened,  nullijied^  or  dishonored? 

Gentlemen,  betore  I leave  these  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, I feel  it  an  irresistible  impulse  ot  duty  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  anotlier  distinguished  person,  not, 
indeed,  a fellow  citizen  of  your  own,  but  associated  with 
those  I have  already  mentioned,  in  important  labors, 
and  an  early  and  indefatigable  friend  and  advocate  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen,  1 refer  to 
Mr.  Madison.  I am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  a tribute 
of  regard  from  me  to  him  is  of  little  importance;  but 
if  it  sliall  receive  your  approbation  and  sanction,  it  will 
become  of  value.  Mr.  Madison,  thanks  to  a kind  Pro- 
vidence, is  yet  among  the  living,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  other  individual  living  to  wlmm  the  country  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  the  constitution. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Annapolis,  in  1786, 
at  the  meeting  ot  which  I have  already  spoken;  a meet- 
ing, w hich  to  the  great  credit  ot  Virginia  liad  its  origin 
in  a proceeding  of  that  state.  He  was  a member  of  the 
convention  of  1789  and  of  that  of  Virginia  the  following 
year.  • He  was  thus  intimately  acquainced  with  the  whole 
progress  of  the  formation,  of  the  constitution,  from  its 
very  first  step,  to  its  final  adoption.  If  ever  man  had 
the  means  ot  understanding  a written  instrument,  Mr. 
Madison  has  the  means  of  understanding  the  constitu- 
tion. If  it  be  possible  to  know  what  was  designed  by 
it,  he  can  tell  us.  It  was  in  tliis  city,  that  in  conjunc- 
tion w ith  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jay,  he  wrote  the  num- 
bers of  the  Federalist;  and  it  was  in  this  city  that  he 
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commenced  his  brilliant  career,  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, having  been  elected  into  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  first  congress.  'I'he  recorded  votes  and 
debates  ot  those  times,  show  his  active  and  elficient 
agency  in  every  im'portant  measure  of  that  congress. 
The  necessary  organization  of  tlie  government,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  departments  and  especially  the  para- 
mount subject  of  revenue  engaged  his  attention,  and 
shared  his  labors.  The  legislative  history  ot  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  government  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. It  presents,  in  striking  light,  the  evils  intended 
to  be  remedied  by  the  constitution,  and  the  provisions 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  remedy  of  those 
evils.  It  exhibits  the  country,  m the  moment  of  its 
change,  from  a weak  and  ill  defined  confederacy  of 
states,  into  a general,  cllicient,  but  still  restrained  and 
limited  government.  It  shows  the  first  working  of  our 
peculiar  system,  moved,  as  it  then  was,  by  master  hands. 

Gentlemen,  tor  one,  I confess,  I like  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  our  history.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  It  is 
good  for  us  to  study  the  situation  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  to  survey  its  difficulty,  to  look  at  tlie  conduct  of 
its  public  men,  to  see  how  they  struggle  with  obstacles, 
real  and  formidable,  and  how  gloriously  they  brought 
the  country  out  of  its  state  of  depression  and  distress. 
Truly,  gentlemen,  these,  founders  and  fathers  of  the 
constitution  were  great  men,  and  thoroughly  furnished 
for  every  good  work.  All  that  reading  and  learning 
could  do,  all  that  talent  and  intelligence  could  do,  and 
what  perhaps  is  still  more — all  that  long  experience,  in 
difficult  and  troubled  times,  and  a deep  and  intimate 
practical  knowledge  ot  the  condition  of  the  country  could 
do,  conspired  to  fit  them  for  the  great  business  of  form- 
inga  general, but  limited  government,  embracing  common 
objects,  extending  over  all  the  states,  and  yet  touching 
the  power  of  the  states  no  farther  than  those  common 
objects  require.  I confess,  I love  to  linger  around  those 
original  fountains,  and  to  drink  deep  of  their  waters, 
1 love  to  imbibe,  in  as  full  measures  as  I may,  the  spirit 
ot  those  who  laid  the  loundation  of  the  government, 
and  so  wisely  and  skilfully  balanced  and  adjusted  its 
bearings  and  proportions. 

Having  been  alterwards,  for  eight  years,  secretary  of 
state,  and  as  long  president,  Mr.  Madison  has  had  an 
experience  in  the  alFairs  of  the  constitution,  certainly 
second  to  no  man.  More  than  any  other  man  living,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  otiier  man  who  has  livetl,  his 
whole  public  life  has  been  incorporated,  as  it  were,  into 
the  constitution;  in  the  original  conception  and  project 
of  attempting  to  form  it,  in  its  actual  framing,  in  explain- 
ing and  recommending  it  by  speaking  and  writing,  in  as- 
sisting at  the  first  organization  of  tlie  government  under 
it,  and  in  a long  administration  of  its  executive  powers, 
in  those  various  ways  he  has  lived  near  the  constitution, 
and  with  the  power  of  imbibing  its  true  spirit,  and  in- 
haling its  very  breath,  from  its  first  pulsation  of  life. 
Again,  therefore,  I ask,  if  he  cannot  tell  us  what  the 
constitution  is,  and  what  it  means,  who  can?  He  had 
retired  with  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  community, 
and  might  naturally  be  supposed  not  willing  to  interfere 
again  iu  matters  of  political  concern.  He  has,  never- 
theless, not  wiihholden  his  opinions  on  the  vital  question 
discussed  on  that  occasion,  which  has  caused  this  meet- 
ing. fie  has  stated  with  an  accuracy  ahuost  peculiar  to 
himselt,  and  so  stated,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  place  almost 
beyond  turlher  controversy,  the  true  doctrines  of  tlie 
constitution.  He  has  slated,  not  notions  loo  loose  and 
irregular  to  be  called  even  a theory — not  ideas  struck 
out  by  the  feeling  of  present  inconvenience  or  supposed 
mal-administratioii — not  suggestions  ot  expediency,  or 
evasions  of  lair  and  straight-forward  construction,  but 
elementary  principles,  clear  and  sound  distinctions,  and 
indispensable  truths.  I am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  1 
speak  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I say, 
that  tor  making  public  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  he  has 
done,  his  own  opinions  on  these  vital  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  Mr.  .Madison  has  tuuiided  a new  and 
strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  a grateful  country. 
\ou  will  think  witli  me,  that  at  his  advanced  age  and  in 
the  enjoy  menl  of  general  respect  and  approbation,  fora 
long  career  ot  public  services,  it  was  an  act  of  distin- 
guislied  patriotism,  when  he  saw  notions  promulgated 
and  maintained,  which  he  deemed  unsound  and  danger- 


ous, not  to  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  to  place  the 
weight  of  his  own  opinion  in  what  he  deemed  the  right 
scale,  come  what,  come  might.  I am  sure,  gentlemen, 
it  cannot  be  doubted — the  manifestation  is  clear — that 
the  country  feels  gratetully  the  force  of  this  new  obli- 
gation. 

Gentlemen,  what  I have  said  of  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution  to  your  city,  might  be  said,  with  little 
change,  in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  Its  benefits 
are  not  exclusive.  What  has  it  left  undone,  which  any 
government  could  do,  for  the  whole  country.'’  In  what 
condition  has  it  placed  us?  Where  do  we  now  stand? 
Are  we  elevated  or  degraded  by  its  operation?  What 
is  our  condition  under  its  influence,  at  the  very  moment 
when  some  talk  of  arresting  its  power  and  breaking 
its  unity?  Do  we  not  feel  ourselves  on  an  emi- 
nence? Do  we  not  challenge  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world?  What  has  placed  us  thus  high?— 
What  has  given  us  this  just  pride?  What  else  is  it,  but 
the  unrestrained  and  tree  operation  of  that  same  federal 
constitution  which  it  has  been  proposed  now  to  hamper, 
and  manacle,  and  nullity?  Wt>o  is  there  among  us, 
that  should  find  himself  ou  any  spot  of  earth,  where  hu- 
man beings  exist,  and  where  the  existence  of  other  na- 
tions is  known,  that  would  not  be  proud  to  say,  I am  an 
American?  1 am  a countryman  of  Washington?  I am 
a citizen  of  that  republic  which,  although  it  has  suddenly 
sprung  up,  yet  there  are  none  on  the  ^lobe  who  have 
ears  to  hear  and  have  not  heard  of  it — who  have  eyes  to 
see,  and  have  not  read  of  it — who  know  any  thing  and  yet 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  and  its  glory?  And,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  now  reverse  the  picture.  Let  me  ask 
who  there  is  among  us,  if  he  were  to  be  found  to-mor- 
row in  one  of  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  and 
were  there  to  learn  that  this  goodly  form  of  government 
had  been  overthrown — that  the  United  Stales  were  no 
longer  united — that  a death-blow  had  been  struck  upon 
their  bond  of  union — that  they  themselves  had  destroyed 
their  chief  good  and  their  chief  honor,  who  is  there, 
whose  heart  would  not  sink  within  him?  Who  is  there 
who  would  not  cover  his  face  for  very  shame. 

At  this  very  moment,  gentlemen,  our  country  is  a 
general  refuge  for  the  distressed  and  the  persecuted  of 
other  nations.  Whoever  is  in  affliction  from  political 
occurrences  in  his  own  country,  looks  here  for  shelter. 
Whether  he  be  a republican,  flying  from  the  oppression 
of  thrones — or  whether  he  be  monarch  or  monarchist, 
flying  from  thrones  that  crumble  and  fall  under  or 
around  him — he  feels  equal  assurance,  that  if  he  got 
foot-hold  on  our  soil,  his  person  is  safe,  and  his  rights 
will  be  respected. 

And  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  governraenG 
now  existing  in  the  world,  there  is  greater  security  for 
persons  or  property  than  in  the  United  States?  We 
have  tried  these  popular  institutions  in  times  of  great 
excitement  and  commotion;  they  have  stood  substan- 
tially firm  and  steady,  while  the  fountains  of  the  great 
political  deep  have  been  elsewhere  broken  up;  while 
thrones,  resting  on  ages  of  proscription,  have  tottered 
and  fallen;  and  while,  in  other  countries,  the  earth- 
quake of  unrestrained  popular  commotion  has  swallowed 
up  all  law,  and  all  liberty,  and  all  right  together.  Our 
government  has  been  tried  in  peace,  and  it  has  been 
tried  in  war;  and  has  proved  ilselt  fit  tor  both.  It  has 
been  assailed  from  without,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
shock;  it  has  been  disturb,  d within,  and  has  effectually 
quieted  the  disturbance.  It  can  stand  trial — it  can  stand 
assault — it  can  stand  adversity — it  can  stand  every 
thing,  but  the  marring  of  its  own  beauty,  and  the  weaken- 
ing ot  its  own  slrenglli.  It  can  stand  every  thing,  but 
the  effects  of  our  own  rashness,  and  our  own  tolly.  It 
can  stand  every  thing,  but  disorganization,  disunion,  and 
nullification. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  and  as  true  as  it  is  striking,  that  at 
tliis  very  moment,  among  all  the  principal  civilized  states 
of  the  world,  that  government  is  most  secure  against  the 
danger  of  popular  commotion,  which  is  itself  entirely 
popular.  It  seems,  imleed,  that  the  submission  of  every 
thing  to  the  public  will,  under  constitutional  restraints, 
imjiosed  by  the  people  themselves,  furnishes,  ilselt,  se- 
curity that,  that  will  desire  nothing  wrong. 

Certain  it  is,  tliat  popular  constitutional  liberty,  as  we 
enjoy  it,  appears,  ia  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as 
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sure  and  stable  a basis  for  government  to  rest 
any  govei  ninent  ol  enlightened  states  can  tind 
find.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  these  times  ot  so  much  |»oj)U- 
lar  knowledge,  and  so  niiicli  popular  activity,  those 
governments  which  do  not  admit  the  [leople  to  partake 
in  their  administration,  imt  kee[i  tlie  jieople  under  and 
beneath,  sit  on  materials  lor  an  expio^ion,  which  may- 
take  jilace  at  any  moment,  and  blow  them  into  a thou- 
sand atoms. 


Gentlemen,  let  any  man  wlio  would  degrade  and  en- 
feeble tlie  national  conslitution — let  any  man  who  would 
nullity  its  laws,  stand  forth  and  tell  us  what  he  would 
wish.  Whar  does  he  propose?  Whatever  he  may  be, 
and  whatever  substitute  he  may  hold  forth,  1 am  sure 
the  people  of  this  country  will  decline  Ins  kind  iiUer- 
ferc.iice,  <and  hold  on  by  the  constitution  w hich  thev  pos- 
sess. .Any  one  who  would  wiilingly  desiro)  it,  I rejoice 
to  know  would  be  looked  upon  wiui  abliorr  uce.  Jl  is 
deeply  entrenched  m the  regards  ol  the  people.  1)  mot- 
less,  it  may  be  undermiinh  il  by  artful  and  long  l on- 
tiiiu  d hosiility,  it  may  be  iinperce[»tibly  weakened  by 
secret  attack;  it  may  be  insidiously  siiorii  of  its  powers 
by  slow  degrees;  tlie  public  vigilance  may  be  lulled  and 
when  it  awakes,  it  may  find  the  constitution  frittered 
away.  In  these  modes,  or  some  of  them  doubtless,  it  is 
possible  tliat  the  union  of  tlie  stales  may  be  dissolved. 

But  if  the  general  attention  of  the  jieople  be  kept 
alive — if  they  see  the  intended  mischief  before  it  is  ef- 
fected, they  will  effectually  prevent  it  by  their  own  sov- 
ereign power.  They  will  interpose  themselves  between 
the  meditated  blow,  and  the  object  of  their  regard  and 
attachment.  Gentlemen,  next  to  the  controlling  authori- 
ty of  the  people  themselves,  tlie  {ireservation  of  the 
government  is  mainly  committed  to  those  w ho  adminis- 
ter it.  If  conducted  in  wisdom,  it  cannot  iiut  stand  strong. 
Ils  genuine  original  spirit  is  a patriotic,  liberal,  and 
generous  spirit:  a spirit  of  conciliation,  of  modera- 
tion, ol  candor,  and  cliarity  : a spirit  of  friendship,  and 
not  a spirit  of  liostility,  with  the  stales:  a spirit,  careful, 
not  to  exceed,  and  equally  careful  not  to  relinquish  its 
just  jiowcrs.  Wliile  no  interest  can  or  ought  to  feel 
itsell  shut  out  trorn  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  none 
should  consider  those  benefits  as  exclusively  its  own. 
The  interests  of  all  must  be  connected,  and  reconciled, 
and  provided  lor,  as  far  as  possible,  tlial  all  may  per- 
ceive tlie  benefits  of  a united  government. 

Among  other  things  we  are  to  remember  that,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  new  states  iiave  arisen, 
possessing  already  an  immense  population,  s[ireadmg 
and  lliickeiiii-ig  over  vast  regions  which  were  a wil- 
derness when  the  conslitution  was  adojited.  Those 
stales  are  not  like  New  York,  directly  connected  with 
roaritime  commerce.  They  are  entirely  agricultural, 
and  need  markets  for  consumption,  and  access  to  those 
markets.  It  is  the  duty-  of  the  government  to  bring  the 
interests  of  these  new  states  into  the  union  and  incor- 
porate tliem  closely  in  the  family  compact.  Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  impracticable  to  reconcile  these  vai  ions  interests 
and  so  to  administer  the  government  as  to  make  it 
useful  to  all.  It  was  never  easier  to  administer  tlie  go- 
vernment than  it  is  now.  We  are  beset  with  none,  or 
with  few,  of  ils  original  difficulties;  and  it  is  a time  of 
great  general  prospei  ily  and  liai)[)iness,  Shall  we  ad- 
mit ouiseives  iiicoinpetent  to  carry  on  tlie  government, 
so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  w bole  country  ? Shall  we 
atlmit  that  there  lias  so  little  descended  to  us  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  fathers?  If  the  govern- 
ment could  be  administered  in  Washington’s  lime,  when 
It  was  yet  new,  when  the  country  was  heavily  m debt, 
when  foreign  relations  were  threatening,  and  when  In- 
dian wars  pressed  on  the  frontiers,  can  it  not  be  admi- 
nistered now?  Let  us  not  acknowledge  ourselves  so 
unequal  to  our  duties. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  judicial  power,  and  its  pio- 
per  functions  under  the  cnnstitiition.  In  evi  ry  free  and 
balanced  government,  tliis  is  a most  essential  and  impor- 
tant power.  — Indeed,  1 think  it  is  a remark  ol  Mr. 
Hume,  tlial  the  admiiiislraiioii  ol  jusiice  seems  to  be 
the  leading  object  of  institutions  of  government;  the  le- 
gislatures assemble,  that  armies  are  embodied,  that  both 
war  and  peace  arc  made,  with  a sort  of  ultimate  refe- 


; upon,  as  i rence  to  the  proiier  administration  of  laws,  and  the  ju-' 
, or  does  dicia!  prolectiou  of  private  rights.  The  judicial  power 
comes  home  to  every  man.  It  the  legislature  passes 
iiicorrecl  nr  iinjiisl  geiier  d laws,  its  members  bear  the 
evil  as  well  as  oiliei  s.  But  judicature  acts  on  individu- 
als. !i  touclies  every  private  right,  every  private  inte- 
rest, and  almost  evei-y  private  leeling.  Wliat  we  pos- 
sess IS  baldly  fit  to  be  called  our  own,  unless  we  fee! 
secure  in  its  possession;  aid  tins  secur/fy,  iliis  feeling 
of  perfect  safet\,  cannot  exist  under  a wicked,  or  even 
under  a weak  and  ignorant  administration  of  the  laws, 

I here  is  no  happiness,  ibere  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no 
enjo\  ment  of  life,  unless  a man  can  say  when  he  rises 
in  th  • nioriiing,  I siiall  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  no 
unjust  jiidije  tn-dav. 

J!'it.  ;;eiit)emen,  tlie  judicial  department  under  the 
cunsiitu' ion  of  tiie  Un.ttd  Slates,  possesses  still  higher 
(iiiliei.  It  is  tine  that  it  may  be  called  on,  and  is  occa- 
sionally  call' d on  to  decide  questions,  winch  are,  in  one 
sense,  of  :i  poiilical  nature.  The  general  and  state  go- 
ve.  iimeiiis,  bolli  i siablisbed  by  the  people,  are  eslabiish- 
ed  tor  rliffirent  purposes,  and  witli  difftrtnt  powers. 
Between  those  powers,  questions  may  arise,  and  who 
shall  decide  them?  Some  provision  for  this  end  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. — What  shall  it  be?  'I  bis  was  the 
question  before  the  convention;  and  various  schemes 
were  suggested,  it  was  foreseen,  lli.d  the  states  might 
inadvertLiiiIy  pass  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  with  acts  of  congress.  At 
least,  laws  might  be  passed,  which  would  be  charged 
with  such  inconsistency.  How  should  these  questions 
be  disposed  of?  Wliere  shall  the  jiower  of  judging,  io 
cases  of  alleged  interference,  be  lodged?  One  sugges- 
tion, in  the  convention,  was  to  make  it  an  executive 
power,  and  to  lodge  it  iii  the  hands  of  the  president,  by 
requiring  all  stale  laws  to  be  submitted  to  him,  that  he 
migtit  negative  such  as  be  thought  appeared  repugnant 
to  the  general  constitution.  Tins  idea,  perliaps,  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  power  exercised  by  the 
crown,  over  the  laws  of  tlie  colonies.  It  would  evi- 
dently have  been  nut  only  an  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some proceeding,  but  dangerous,  also,  to  tlie  powers  of 
the  states.  It  was  not  pressed.  It  was  thought  wiser 
and  safer,  on  the  whole,  lo  require  state  legislatures 
and  Slate  judges  to  take  an  oath  lo  support  the  conslitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  then  leave  the  stales  at 
liberty  lo  pass  whatever  laws  they  pleased  and  if  inter- 
fei’ence,  in  points  of  fact,  should  arise,  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  judicial  decision.  To  this  end,  the  judicial  pow- 


er, under  the  constieminn  of  tlie  United  Stales,  was  made 
co-exteiisive  with  the  legislative  power.  It  was  extend- 
ed to  all  cases  arising  under  tlie  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  congress.  Tlie  judiciary  became  thus  possess- 
ed of  the  authority  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  in  all 
cases  of  alleged  interference,  between  state  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  laws  of  congress. 

Gentlemeei — i'liis  is  the  actual  constitution — This  the 
law  of  the  land.  There  may  be  those,  wlio  think  it  un. 
necessary,  or  who  would  prefer  a different  moile  of  de- 
ciding sucli  questions.  But  this  is  the  established  mode, 
and  till  it  be  aitereil,  the  courts  can  no  more  decline 
their  duly,  on  these  occasions,  than  on  otlier  occasions. 
But,  gentlemen,  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  (he  ex- 
pediency of  this  provision,  or  suggest  a belter?  Is  it  not 
j absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  this 
power  should  exist  somewlierc?  Where  can  it  exist, 
better  tlian  wiiere  it  now  does  exist?  The  national  ju- 
diciary is  the  common  tribunal  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  organised,  by  the  common  authority,  and  its  places 
filled  by  tlie  common  agent.  I'his  is  a plain  and  practi- 
cal provision.  It  was  framed  by  no  bunglers,  nor  by’  any 
wild  theorists.  And  wlio  can  say,  that  it  lias  faded?  W'ho 
can  find  substantial  fault,  wiib  its  operation,  or  its  results? 
’I'lie  great  question  is,  whether  we  shall,  provide  lor 
the  peaceable  decision  of  cases  of  collision.  Shall  they 
be  decided  by  law  or  by  force?  Shall  the  decisions  be 
decisions  of  [leace,  or  decisions  of  war? 

On  the  occasion  referred  lo,  I lie  proposition  contended 
for,  was  that  every  state,  under  certain  supposed  exi- 
gencies, and  ill  certain  siipjiosed  eases,  miglii  decide  for 
itself,  and  act  for  itself,  and  oppose  its  own  force  lo  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  By  what  argument,  do  y ou  ima- 
gine, gentlemen,  it  was,  that  such  a proposition  was 
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mainiained?  I should  call  it  metaphysical,  and  subtle; 
but  tliese  terms  wmiltl  imiilyat  least  ingenuity,  and  some 
degree  of  plausibility;  whereas  the  argument  appears  to 
rue  plain  assumption,  mere  perverse  con^lruction  ol 
plain  language,  in  the  body  ot  the  consiituiion  itsell. 
As  I undersiand  it,  ‘when  put  lorih  m its  re\ised  a' d 
most  autlieiitic  sha|)e’  it  is  this:  tint  the  constitution 
provides  that,  anv  ainemhnents  :ua\  be  made  to  it,  winch 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  three-tourths  of  the  states;  there 
is.  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  which 
three-tourths  of  the  states  iiave  not  agreed.  All  this  is 
true;  but  then  comes  this  inference,  viz:  that  when  one 
state  denies  the  constiuitionality  of  any  law  of  congress, 
she  may  arrest  its  execution  as  to  herselt,  and  keep  it 
arrested,  till  the  states  can  all  be  consulted,  by  their  con- 
ventions, and  tiiree-fourths  ot  them  shall  have  d a ided 
that  the  law  is  cons' i' utmii.il.  indeed  the  iidi  rence  is 
still  stranger  than  tins;  lor  st  ;te  conventions  have  no  au- 
thority to  construe  the  conslilunoo,  ihougli  tliey  have 
authority  to  amend  ii;  tliere.'oie  die  argument  must 
prove,  if  it  prove  an-  tuiiig,  that  when  any  one  state 
denies  that  any  parlicular  power  is  included  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  not  included,  and 
cannot  be  found  there,  till  three-fourths  of  the  states 
agree  to  insert  it.  In  short,  the  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  though  it  requires  three-fourths  of  the  states  to  in- 
sert any  thing  into  the  constitution,  ) et  any  one  stale 
can  strike  any  thing  out  of  it.  For  die  power  to  strike 
out,  and  the  power  of  deciding,  without  appeal,  upon 
the  construction  of  what  is  already  in,  are  substantially 
and  practically  the  same. 

And,  gentlemen,  what  a spectacle  we  have  exhibited, 
under  the  actual  operation  of  notions  like  these?  At 
the  very  moment  when  our  government  was  quoted, 
praised,  and  commended  all  over  the  world;  when  the 
friends  of  republican  liberty,  every  where,  were  gazing 
at  it  with  delight,  and  were  in  perfect  admiration  at  the 
harmony  of  its  movements,  one  state  steps  forth,  and  by 
the  power  of  nuilificalioii,  breaks  up  the  whole  system, 
and  scatters  the  bright  chain  ot  the  union,  into  as  many 
sundered  links  as  there  are  sep  irate  states! 

Seeing  the  true  grounds  of  the  constitution  thus  at- 
tacked, 1 raised  my  voice  in  its  favor,  I must  confess, 
with  no  prepiration,  nr  previous  intention,  lean  hardly 
say  that  1 embarked  in  the  contest  from  a sense  of  duty. 
It  was  an  instantaneous  impulse  of  inclination,  not  acting 
against  duty,  I trust,  but  hardly  waiting  for  its  sugges- 
tion. I felt  it  to  be  a contest  for  ibe  integrity  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  I was  ready  to  enter  into  it,  not  thinking, 
or  caring,  personally,  how  1 might  come  out. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  true  pleasure  in  saying  that  I trust 
the  crisis  lias,  in  some  measure  passed  by.  The  doc- 
trines of  nullification  have  received  a severe  and  stern 
rebuke  from  public  opinion.  The  general  reprobation  of 
the  country  has  been  cast  upon  them.  Recent  expres- 
sions of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature are  decisive  and  imposing.  Every  where,  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  public  feeling  is  for  the  constitution. 
Wilde  much  will  be  yielded,  every  thing,  almost,  but 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  and  the  essential  inte- 
rests ot  the  country,  to  the  cause  of  mutual  hu’inony, 
aiul  mutual  conciliation,  no  ground  can  be  granted,  not 
an  inch,  to  menace  and  bluster.  Indeed  inenace,  and 
bluster,  and  the  putting  forth  of  daring  unconstitutional 
doctrines,  are,  at  ibis  very  moment,  the  chief  obstacles 
to  mutual  harmony,  and  satisfactory  accommodation. 
Men  cannot  well  reason,  and  confer,  and  take  counsel 
together  about  the  discreet  exercise  of  a power,  with 
those  who  deiiv  that  any  such  power  riglufully  exists, 
and  who  threaten  to  blow  u|>  the  whole  constitution,  if 
they  cannot  oilierw  ise  get  rid  ol  its  o[)eration.  It  is  mat- 
ter ot  sincere  gr.aificalion,  gentlemen,  that  the  voice  ot 
this  great  stale  tias  been  so  clear  and  strong,  and  her 
vote,  all  bill  unanimous,  on  the  most  interesting  of  these 
occasions,  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Certainly 
such  respect  to  the  union  becomes  New  York.  It  is 
consistent  with  her  interests  and  her  character.  That 
singularly  prosperous  slate — which  now  is,  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be,  the  greatest  I'.uk  in  the  chain  ol  the 
union  will  ever  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  strongest  link 
also.  Tlie  great  states  wiiicli  lie  in  her  neigliborliood 
agreed  with  her  tally  in  this  matter.  Peniisy Ivania,  I 
believe,  was  loyal  to  the  union,  to  a man;  and  Ohio 


I raises  her  voice,  like  that  of  a lion,  against  whatsoever 
j threatens  disunion  and  dismemberment.  Yhis  harmony 
' ot  senliinenl  is  truly  gralilying.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
: tliat  tlie  union  of  opinion,  in  this  great  central  mass  of 
' our  popuialioi),  on  this  momentous  jm  nt  ot  the  consti- 
tution, auguTs  well  tor  our  lulure  prosfienl)  and  secu- 
rit\.  . , 

i h 've  said,  gentlemen,  what  I verily  believe  to  be 
i triK-;  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  union  from  op.  n aiid 
avoweil  attacks  on  its  essential  jirinciples.  Nothing  is  to 
’ he  t.  ared  from  those  who  will  march  up  boldiv  to  their 
' own  ju’opnsilions,  and  tell  us  tliat  they  mean  to  annihi- 
: late  powers  exercised  by  congress.  But,  certainly, 
there  are  no  dang  rs  to  the  constitution,  and  we  ought 
! not  to  shut  our  e)es  to  them.  We  know  the  importance 
ot  a firm  and  in'eiligent  judiciary;  but  bow  shall  we  se- 
cure the  coiitiriu  nice  of  a fii  m and  inti  l igenl  Judiciar} 

I Gentlemen,  the  judiciary  is  in  the  ajjpointmciit  ot  tlie 
executive  power.  It  eauuot  continue  or  reii  w itself. 
Its  vacancies  are  to  be  fillfiJ  in  tiie  ord.nary  modes  nt  ex- 
ecutive ajipointment.  If  the  tinie  shall  ever  come,  wbie-h 
Heaven  avert!  when  men  shall  he  placed  in  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  country,  who  entertain  opinions  hostile 
to  tlie  just  posvers  of  the  constitution,  we  shall  then  be 
visited  by  an  evil,  detying  all  r tnedy.  Oiir  cast?  will  be 
‘past  surgery.’  From  that  moment  the  constilulioii  is  at 
an  end.  If  they  who  are  appointe*!  to  defend  the  castle, 
shall  betray  it,  woe  betide  those  within!  If  I live  to  see 
that  day  co'me,  I shall  despair  of  the  country.  I shall  be 
prepared  to  give  it  back  to  all  its  former  afflictions,  in 
the  days  of  the  confederation.  I know  no  security,  gen- 
tlemen, against  the  possibility  of  this  evil,  but  an  awa- 
kened public  vigilance.  I know  no  safety,  but  in  that 
state  of  public  0[)inion  which  shall  lead  it  to  rebuke  and 
put  down  every  attempt,  either  to  gratify  parly,  by  judi- 
cial appointments,  or  to  dilute  the  constitution,  by  creat- 
ing a court  which  shall  construe  away  its  provisions.  If 
members  ot  congress  betray  their  trust,  the  people  will 
find  it  out,  before  they  are  ruined.  If  the  president 
should,  at  any  time,  violate  his  duty,  his  term  of  office 
is  short,  and  popular  elections  may  supply  a seasonable 
remedy.  But  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  possess, 
for  very  good  reasons,  an  independent  tenure  ot  office. 
No  election  reaches  them.  It,  with  tins  tenure,  they 
betray  their  trust.  Heaven  save  us!  Let  us  hope  for 
belter  results.  The  past,  certainly,  may  encourage  us. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  never  see  the  time,  when 
there  shall  exist  such  an  awkward  posture  of  affairs,  as 
that  the  government  siiall  be  found  in  opposition  to  the 
constitution,  and  when  the  guardians  of  the  union  shall 
become  its  betra\  ers. 

Gentlemen,  our  country  stands,  at  the  present  time, 
on  commanding  ground.  Older  nations,  with  different 
systems  of  government,  may  be  somewhat  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge all  that  justly  belongs  to  us.  But  we  may 
feel,  without  vanity,  that  America  is  doing  her  part,  in 
the  great  work  of  improving  iiuman  affairs.  There  are 
two  principles,  gentlemen,  strictly  and  purely  Ameri- 
can, which  are  now  likely  to  overrun  the  civilized  world. 
Indeed  they  seem  the  necessary'  result  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  knowledge.  These  are,  first,  popu- 
lar governments,  restrained  by  written  constitutions; 
and.  secondly,  universal  education.  Popular  govern- 
ments and  general  education,  acting  and  re-acting,  mu- 
tually jiroducing,  and  reproducing  each  other,  are  the 
mighty  agencies  wh;ch,  in  our  days,  appear  to  be  ex- 
citing, stimulating,  and  changing  civilized  societies. — 
Man  every'  wliere  is  now  found  demanding  a participa- 
tion in  government — and  he  vvill  not  he  refused— and  he 
demands  knowledge  as  necessary  to  self-government. 
Oil  the  basis  ot  tliese  two  principles,  liberty  anil  know- 
ledge, our  own  American  systems  rest.  Tims  far  we 
have  not  been  disa|)pointed  in  their  results.  Our  exist- 
ing institutions,  raised  on  these  foundations,  liave  con- 
ferred on  us  almost  unimxed  happiness.  Uo  we  hope 
to  better  our  condition  by  change?  When  w'e  shall 
have  nullified  the  jiresent  constitution,  what  are  we  to 
receive  in  its  place?  As  fathers,  do  we  wish  for  our 
children  belter  government,  or  better  laws?  As  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  lovers  of  our  country,  is  there  any- 
thing we  can  desire  for  it  better  than  that,  as  ages  and 
centuries  roll  over  it,  it  may  possess  the  same  invalua- 
ble institutions  which  it  now  enjoys?  For  my  part  gen- 
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llemen,  I can  only  say,  that  I desire  to  thank  the  bene- 
ficent author  of  all  good,  for  being  born  -where  I was 
born,  and  -when  I was  born,  that  the  portion  of  human 
existence,  allotted  to  me,  has  been  meted  out  to  me  in 
this  goodly  land,  and  at  this  interesting  period.  I,  re- 
joice that  1 have  lived  to  see  so  much  developement  of 
truth — so  much  progress  of  liberty — so  much  ditfusion 
of  virtue  and  happiness.  And  through  good  report, 
«nd  evil  report,  it  will  be  ray  consolation  to  be  a citizen 
of  a republic,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
for  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  its  high  prosperity, 
and  the  prospects  of  good  which  yet  lie  before  it. 
Our  course,  gentlemen,  is  onward,  straight  onward, 
.and  forward.  Let  us  not  turn  to  the  right  hand;  nor  to 
the  left.  Our  path  is  marked  out  for  us,  clear,  plain, 
bright,  distinctly  defined,  like  the  milky  way  across  the 
heavens.  If  we  are  true  to  our  country,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  and  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  true  to 
it  also,  assuredly,  assuredly,  we  shall  elevate  her  to  a 
4>itch  of  prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  honor  and  power, 
never  yet  reached  by  any  nation  beneath  the  sun. 

Gentlemen,  before  I resume  my  seat,  a highly  grati- 
fying duty  remains  to  be  performed.  In  signifying  your 
sentiments  of  regard,  you  have  kindly  chosen  to  select 
as  your  organ  of  expressing  them,  the  eminent  person,* 
near  whom  I stand.  I feel,  I cannot  well  say  how  sen- 
sibly, the  manner  in  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  speak,  on 
this  occasion.  Gentlemen,  if  I may  be  supposed  to 
have  made  any  attainment  in  the  knowledge  ot  constitu- 
tional law,  he  is  among  the  masters  in  whose  schools  1 
have  been  taught.  You  see  near  him  a distinguished 
jnagistrate,t  long  associated  with  him  in  judicial  labors, 
■which  have  conferred  lasting  benefits,  and  lasting  charac- 
ter, not  only  on  the  state,  but  on  the  'whole  country: 
tJentlemen,  I acknowledge  myself  much  their  debtor. 
While  yet  a youth,  unknown,  and  with  little  expecta- 
tion of  becoming  known,  beyond  a very  limited  circle, 

I have  passed  days  and  nights,  not  of  tedious,  but  of 
happy  and  gratified  labor,  in  tlie  study  of  the  judicature 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  I am  most  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tion, and  of  repaying  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be  repaid,  by 
the  poor  tribute  of  my  profound  regard,  and  most  sin- 
cere good  wishes. 

Gentlemen,  I will  no  longer  detain  you,  than  to  pro- 
pose a toast. 

“The  city  of  New  York:  herself  the  noblest  eulogy 
on  the  union  of  the  States.” 

The  regular  toast,  respecting  the  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  was  introduced  by  chancellor  Kent,  with 
the  following  remarks: 

The  toast  I have  now  the  honor  to  propose,  naturally 
reminds  us  how  much  we  owe  to  that  high  court  which 
administers  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  So  long  as 
the  people  of  this  country  shall  prefer  the  government 
of  laws  to  the  government  of  men,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  will  remain  an  object  of  profound 
veneration.  It  is  the  best  asylum  of  persecuted  rights; 
we  can  create  none  better,  and  if  ever  the  liberties  ot 
this  country  are  doomed  to  perish,  they  will  expire  in 
the  presence  of  that  tribunal. 

The  present  chief  justice  of  that  court  was  distinguish- 
ed by  his  military  conduct  in  the  American  war.  He 
was  afterwards  eminent  in  the  councils  of  peace.  He 
has  since  presided  for  thirty  years  in  the  supreme  court, 
and  sustained  its  character  with  admirable  ability.  1 
cannot  think  of  him  nor  speak  ot  him  wiiliout  reverence. 
His  spotless  character,  over  which  the  hand  of  time  has 
now  thrown  a mellowed  lustre;  his  long-tried  services; 
his  mighty  mind;  his  impartial  judgment;  his  indepen- 
dent spirit;  hijs  unshaken  fortitude;  his  devotion  to  his 
duty,  have  secured  to  him  a name  as  immortal  as  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

Judge  Spencer,  on  being  called  on  for  a toast,  return- 
ed his  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  that  had  been  con- 
ferred U[)on  him.  If,  he  said,  it  had  been  his  good  for- 
tune, during  a pretty  long  career  ot  judicial  service,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  strength  of  the  judiciary,  he  had 
neen  amply  rewarded  in  the  good  opinion  entertained  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  change 

* Chancellor  Kent,  the  presiding  officer. 
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his  character  from  a judicial  officer  to  become  the  re- 
presentative ot  the  people  in  congress  for  two  terms, 
during  which  period  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  de- 
stroy the  federal  court,  by  an  increase  of  its  members, 
under  the  idea  that  the  west  required  these  additional 
members.  He  had  given  his  feeble  efforts  to  arrest  ai«l 
defeat  so  dangerous  a practice,  and  had  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  the  project  dropped,  and  at  the  last  ses- 
sion was  not  taken  up.  He  said  he  had  also  had  the 
satisfaction  during  the  past  session  of  recording  his  vote 
against  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
which  he  considered  in  tact  a repeal  of  that  branch  of 
the  government,  and,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was  rejected 
before  it  reached  a second  reading.  He  said  he  felt 
proud  in  calling  their  distinguished  guest  his  friend — he 
had  had  the  high  enjoyment  of  witnessing  his  mighty 
effort  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  he  could  say  with  truth  that  it  surpassed  all  reports 
that  had  ever  been  given  of  it,  and  the  individual  who 
had  called  forth  his  denunciation  had  retired  complete- 
ly vanquished.  That  discussion;  which  had  been  spread 
before  the  people,  had  done  more,  in  his  opinion,  to  se- 
cure the  stability  of  the  goTernment  than  any  event  that 
had  ever  happened.  He  closed  by’  offering  the  follow- 
ing toast: 

By  judge  Spencei\ — The  memory  of  those  statesmen- 
who  formed  the  judiciary  of ’89:  The  key-stone  and  mo- 
nument of  our  country’s  prosperity. 

After  the  toast — ‘‘The  exiles  of  South  America:  may 
our  country  afford  them  an  asylum  until  their  own  af- 
fords them  a home” — Mr.  Mosquera,  the  ex-president 
of  Colombia  rose  and  said: 

Gentlemen — I am  sorry  that  I am  not  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  English  language  to  express  my  feelings 
on  this  occasion;  but  they  prompt  me  to  address  you  m 
the  best  terms  I can  command.  As  an  American,  and 
as  an  individual  of  the  human  family,  1 see  with  the  sin- 
cerest  satisfaction,  that  Providence  has  been  pleased  to- 
give  this  happy  land  to  one  united  people,  who  may 
certainly  be  proud  ot  the  names  of  their  great  men,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison,  as 
the  heavenly  supporters  of  the  union. 

May  it  please  the  Almighty  that  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  this  union  may  always  have  such  good  and  en- 
lightened advocates  as  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

“MANIFESTO  OF  THE  N ULLIFIERS.”* 
From  '-Hhe  Southern  7'n«es”  o/ .JfcrcA  16,  1 831. 

THE  EATE  SESSION’  OF  COSGRESS. 

During  the  memorable  canvass  of  last  summer,  in  fa- 
vor of  convention,  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
arguments  used  to  allay  our  excitement  and  induce  us- 
to  delay  the  measure,  was  that  the  first  session  ol  the 
late  congress  had,  at  its  close,  evinced  a disposition  tu 
lighten  our  burdens  and  restore  the  constitution,  and- 
that  the  session,  which  is  now  just  over,  might  confi- 
dently be  looked  to,  to  realise  any  expectations  which 
this  apparent  disposition  might  create.  It  is  unwise  and 
rash,  said  many  of  our  leading  me.i,  to  take  the  remedy 
in  our  own  hands  while  this  reasonable  hope  exists. — 
Pause — the  good  feelings  of  Jackson  towards  the  south — 
the  firmness  of  his  Iriendship — the  independence  ot 
his  course — his  desire  of  reform — the  weight  of  his  po- 
pularity— the  returning  sense  of  justice  in  the  majority 
of  congress,  and  the  redeeming  spirit  of  the  times,  all 
admonish  us  to  wait  the  issue  of  another  session.  Let 
that  pass  and  if  our  condition  is  not  bettered,  we  are 
with  you.  We  will  all  unite  and  make  a “pull  togeth- 
er” for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  our  li- 
berty. This  was  the  language  of  those  who  disdained 
to  be  called  submissionists — and  it  prevailed  among  die 
people.  For  ourselves,  tliough  we  could  not  doubt  tlie 
sincerity  of  many  by  whom  it  was  used,  we  put  no  faith 
in  it,  nor  did  many  of  the  most  decided  of  the  conven- 
tion party.  But  it  prevailed  among  the  people,  and  a- 
convention  was  not  called.  Let  the  proceedings  ot  the 
late  session  now  be  canvassed  before  the  same  people. 


* 'I'his  title  was  given  to  the  article  by  the  editors  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer”  and  is  a good  one.  I hey 
also  intimate,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a member  ot  congress — possibly,  it  is  thatofi 
a small  “corabmation.” 
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that  they  may  see  what  has  been  gained,  and  whether 
they  have  not  a right  now  to  claim  the  support  of  their 
counsellors,  in  defemling  themselves  against  the  ruin- 
ous and  unmitigated  usurpations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

The  session  opened  with  a message  from  the  presi- 
dent, in  which,  as  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  very 
aptly  remarks,  '‘he  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  giving  tri- 
umph or  ascendancy  to  any  principle  ” It  recognised 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  recommended  in  general  terms,  some  trivial  modi- 
fications. All  expectation  ot  relief  from  Jackson  fell 
to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  this  message  was  read  and  un- 
derstood, and  subsequent  events  have  fully  confirmed 
the  impressions  which  it  produced  at  first.  Indeed  cir- 
cumstances are  daily  developing  themselves,  which 
show,  that  whatever  may  have  been  gen.  Jackson’s  ori- 
ginal good  feelings  for  the  south,  the  sources  of  them 
have  become  poisoned,  and  that  influences  are  at  work, 
to  wean  him  from  his  southern  friends,  his  first  and 
warmest  friends,  and  decoy  him  into  the  support  of  in- 
terests as  deeply  at  war  with  ours,  as  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government.  We  speak  of  the  controversy 
with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  proscription  of  the  nullifi- 
cation party — events  which  are  totally  disconnected  with 
each  other,  yet  both  evincing  a feeling  of  hostility  to 
southern  politics  and  southern  men,  very  far  from  flat- 
tering to  any  hopes  of  the  redress  of  southern  wrongs, 
through  his  intervention.  I'hey  do  more:  they  shoxv  to 
the  American  people  that  the  great  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution do  not  constitute  the  guides,  or  occupy  so  much 
the  attention  of  this  administration,  as  the  putting  doxvn 
and  setting  up,  of  men  and  parties. 

The  proceedings  of  congress,  while  they  furnish  to 
the  anxious  reviewer  nothing  that  can  be  called  a refor- 
mation, give  abundant  testimony  that  all  future  reliance 
either  upon  the  justice  of  that  body,  or  the  redeeming 
spirit  of  the  times,  is  as  totally  fallacious,  a'^  experience 
proves  that  of  the  past  to  have  been.  All  the  great  out- 
works of  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  government 
have  been  attacked  with  a zeal  and  vigour — a hardihood 
of  courage  and  array  of  intellect,  combining  with  it  a 
tact,  a skill,  and  a perseverance,  not  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  parliamentary  history.  Driven  from  the  ram- 
parts, they  have  rallied  and  returned  with  renewed 
force;  repulsed  at  one  point,  they  have  concentrated  on 
anotlier,  until  at  length  baffled  in  every  attempt — beaten, 
broken,  utterly  routed,  the  friends  of  “liberty,  consti- 
tution, union,”  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  as- 
sault, and  retire  dispirited  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  campaign  commenced  with  the  attack  of  Mr. 
Wayne  on  the  United  States  Bank.  He  only  moved  to 
refer  a part  of  the  president’s  message,  inimical  to  this 
institution,  to  a select  committee,  and  although  this  was 
a courtesy  rarely,  if  ever  refused  to  a president,  and 
the  motion  commanded  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  rejected  indignantly  by  a vote  of  108  to  67. 
The  question  of  the  bank — that  great  financial  monster 
which,  if  permitted  to  exist,  must  inevitably  devour  our 
liberties,  w'as  heard  no  more  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. In  the  senate,  Mr.  Benton  revived  it,  after 
tw’o-thirds  of  the  session  had  passed  away,  and  asked 
leave  to  introduce  a resolution  that  the  charter  of  the 
bank  should  not  be  renewed  after  its  expiration  in  1835, 
which,  after  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unanswerable 
arguments  ever  heard  on  any  floor,  was  promptly  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  23  to  20.  The  bank  stands  now  as 
secure  as  it  ever  did,  and  the  whole  of  its  tremendous 
influence  is  at  work,  circulating  McDuffie’s  rej)orts — 
procuring  reviews  and  pamphlets  to  be  written,  succor- 
ing distressed  states,  and  brow-beating  refractory  ones, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  itself  through  the  ap- 
proaching ordeal  ot  ’35.  And  with  its  immense  power, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  saddled 
upon  us  inevitably,  and  forever. 

The  second  charge  was  lead  by  Mr.  Haynes  against 
the  tariff.  He  introduced  a motion  that  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  the  house 
refused  to  consider  it  by  a majority  of  16  votes.  The 
proposition  was  renewed  the  next  day  by  Mr.  Barringer, 
who  included  in  it  bar  iron,  coarse  wool  and  woollens, 
and  cotton  bagging.  The  house  refused  to  consider  this 
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motion  by  the  increased  majority  of  38.  I'hese  mo- 
tions, it  will  be  recollected,  the  house  did  not  reject  simp- 
ly, but  to  express  their  perfect  contempt  of  them,  refus- 
ed to  cniisidei'.  'I'he  plan  of  attack  ing  the  tariffin  detail, 
so  much  vaunted  last  summer,  was  thus  exploded  at 
once!  It  was  some  time  after,  that  Mr.  Haynes  made  a 
third  attack  on  sugar,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  consideration  of  his  resolution  by  a vote  of  89  to  85— ^ 
a majority  of  four,  in  the  absence  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers. It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  that  it  was  brought  before  the  house,  and  then 
Mr.  White  occujiied  the  time  allotted  to  such  discus- 
sions every  day  until  the  adjournment,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  In  the  senate,  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duty  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  manufactures,  and 
Mr.  Dickerson  made  a report  recommending  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  subject.  The  report  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  there  ended  the  matter.  We 
were  confidently  told  last  summer,  that  the  sugar  duty 
would  go  by  the  board  this  session,  and  here  is  the  his- 
tory of  as  lamentable  a failure  as  has  ever  been  record- 
ed. Will  false  prophets — no,  we  will  not  call  them  so, 
for  many  have  been  honestly  deluded — will  our  too  san- 
guine friends  attempt  by  any  ingenuity,  to  excuse  this 
gross  outrage,  not  only  on  our  rights,  but  on  our  feel- 
ings? Or  can  they  any  longer  cry  out  “patience?”  Will 
they  say  in  another  session  this  duty  will  be  taken  off? 
We  believe  it  will.  The  moment  the  real  monopolizing 
parly,  who  go  for  protecting  nothing  but  their  own  ma- 
nufactures and  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  them,  are 
strong  enough,  they  will  discard  every  article  the  duty 
on  which  they  have  to  pay  in  common  with  the  south, 
and  leave  naked  and  bald  the  hideous  machine  by  which 
we  are  lobe  crushed. — All  ether  attacks  upon  the  tariff 
have  met  with  the  same  fate.  General  Smith’s  bill  for 
the  gradual  melioration  of  the  system,  bad  as  it  was,  re- 
ceived no  courtesy,  and  Mr.  Haynes’  report  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  duty  on  iron,  though  it  recommended  no 
present  movement,  came  to  the  light  clogged  with  a 
counter  report  from  the  minority — {one  man),  and  fell 
heavily  upon  the  table.  The  propositions  just  laid  upon 
the  table  by  Mr.  Benton  for  consideration  next  session, 
for  the  reduction  of  certain  duties  efter  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  amount  to  “vox  et  preterea  nihil.”  If 
ever  they  are  called  up  again,  it  will  only  be  to  make 
more  permanent  arrangement  for  their  repose.  But  have 
the  tariff  party  done  nothing  more  than  maintain  their 
ground  with  firm  and  scornful  defiance?  Look  at  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  It  boldly 
assumes  the  ground  that  any  modification  of  the  duties 
whatever  is  inexpedient.  It  attributes  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  {jiorth  of  the  Potomac?)  entirely  to  the  tarifl- 
and  warning  its  friends  of  the  efforts  making  to  cut  it  up 
in  detail,  admonishes  them  that  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  should  hold  a “generous  communion”  with 
each  other,  and  by  making  “mutual  concessions,”  unite 
in  the  “common  cause”  ot  sustaining  the  protecting  sys- 
tem. This  is  certainly  cheering. — It  is  the  returning 
sense  of  justice — the  redeeming  spirit  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much. — Barter  and  traffic  in  principles  and 
rights,  in  market  overt — a diabolical  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the  property  of  a portion 
ot  the  citizens  formed  in  the  capitol,  in  open  day — be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people.  Shall  we  be  told  to  bear 
with  it?  Nor  is  this  all:  as  if  to  place  an  hermetic  seal 
upon  all  delusive  hopes,  by  convincing  us  that  they  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  intend  to  go  in  the  way  of  repeal, 
they  have  stopped  in  their  course,  and  resolved,  if  not 
to  retrace  their  steps,  at  all  events  to  remain  where  they 
are.  A bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, to  continue  the  duty  on  salt,  which  had,  by  the 
act  of  the  session  before  the  last,  fallen  five  cents  on  the 
1st  of  January  last,  and  is  to  fall  five  more  on  the  firsl 
of  January  next,  at  its  present  rate  of  15  cents  a bushel. 
So  far  from  gaining  any  tiling  against  the  tariff,  this  hill 
provides  for  an  increase  of  it,  a repeal  of  it,  a repeal  of 
a part  of  the  very  act  on  which  the  relief  party  took  their 
stand  last  summer.  This  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
Mr.  Mallary,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, voting  for  its  postponement.  The  report,  how- 
ever, was  printed;  and  this  xvas  the  only  object  sought 
for  the  present.  Instead  of  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple being  realised  by  some  reduction,  however  small,  of 
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the  tariff,  they  find  tliat  an  cfTort  is  making,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  successful,  to  filch  back  from  ns  a part  ol 
what  we  have  gained.  The  bill  is  a standing  menace. 
There  it  lies,  as  if  to  scoff  at  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  would  cut  up  the  tariff  by  piecemeal — a flag  of  de- 
fiance hung  out  to  show  us  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
is  past,  ami  to  w'arn  us  that  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  ii 
is  not  wortli  w bile  to  mince  matters  any  longer — the  time 
has  arrived? — So  much  for  the  tariff. 

The  veto  message  of  general  Jackson  has,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  checked  the  progress  of  that  gangrene  on 
the  body  politic — internal  improvements.  Yet  the 
grounds  taken  in  that  message  evidently  show  that  he 
acts  upon  no  clear  and  definite  principle,  and  will  leave 
to  his  successor  no  established  landmark  by  which  to  be 
guided  in  his  administration.  It  forms  no  precedent 
based  on  the  essential  principles  of  the  constitution^  but 
only  goes  to  buildup  a custom  founded  on  the  -will  of 
the  president^  sustained  by  i-easons  as  vague  and  oracu- 
lar as  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  poxver.  It  has  been 
truly  said  by  one  of  the  most  subservient  of  parasites, 
“the  snake  is  only  scotclied — not  killed.”  The  bold- 
ness with  which  new  schemes  of  internal  improvement 
have  been  pressed — the  national  road  of  sixty  miles 
long  in  Illinois — the  extension  of  the  Cumberland  road 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois — the  clearing  out  of 
creeks,  &c.  &c.,  some  of  which  have  succeeded,  shew 
that  the  friends  of  the  system  feel  by  no  means  daunted 
or  hopeless.  It  w’iil  scarcely  be  believed  that  notwitli- 
standing  the  great  and  much  vaunted  reform  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  immense  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  in  round  numbers,  has  been  ap- 
propriated at  this  session,  for  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement, including  the  suras  appropriated  for  bea- 
cons, buoys.  See.,  which  absorb  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  of  it,  leaving  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand^for  internal  improvements.  Of  tliis 
sum,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  Cumberland  road,  which  has  already  cost 
the  government  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  constitutes  now 
an  annual  sink  for  the  interest,  of  upwards  of  $1,650,000 
or  more.  25,000  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for 
carrying  on  surveys  under  the  act  of  1824.  An  act 
justly  considered  as  throwing  wide  the  doors  for  bound- 
less speculations  in  this  branch  of  usurpation — which 
has  already  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  expend- 
ed in  laying  out  plans  for  public  works,  the  lowest  esti- 
mated expense  of  which  will  not  be,  if  executed,  not 
less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  balance 
INlassachusetts  has  received,  leaving  out  fractions, 
$41,000;  New  Y'ork  $"7,000;  Pennsylvania  $217,000; 
and  Ohio  is  benefilted  first  and  last  by  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  $235,000,  Louisiana  receives  $18,000: 
North  Carolina  $25,000;  Arkansas  $15,000;  Florida 
$17,000;  and  this  is  all  that  is  expended  south  of  the 
Potomac.  Of  the  sum  appropriated  for  beacons, 
buoys,  &c.  Maine  receives  $30,500;  Massachusetts 
$14,300;  Connecticut  $14,800;  Rliode  Island  $3,000; 
New  York  $12,300;  Pennsylvania  $11,500;  Maryland 
$19,900;  Ylrginia  $8,000;  North  Carolina  $12,400; 
Georgia  $3,000;  Mississippi  $14,400;  Louisiana  $47,000; 
Florida  $17,000;  Illinois  $5,000;  Michigan  $20,300; 
Ohio  $6,000;  and  poor  South  Carolina  $2,500, 

Such  have  been  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money 
for  the  purposes  of  public  improvement;  and  in  these 
directions  has  it  gone.  \Ve  repeat  it,  “the  snake  is  only 
scotched,”  and  scarcely  that.  But  supjiosing  this  hand 
of  boundless  profusion  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  politic, 
has  the  late  session  given  us  nothing  in  its  stead.?  Tlie 
scheme  of  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  so 
warmly  recommended  in  both  messages  of  the  presi- 
dent, has  been  reported  on  by  a committee  of  the  house. 
They'  modestly  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
states,  for  the  present.  But  will  it  stop  here.?  We  fear 
not.  The  president  is  too  firmly  attached  to  it — it  is  a 
child  of  his  own,  nursed  by  himself,  and  he  w'ill  not 
abandon  it  readily.  Should  it  be  enforced^  the  danger^ 
ous  and  rtiinous  tendency  of  internal  improvement,  in 
their  -worst  form,  -will  be  forgotten  in  the  convidsion  it 
•will  bring  upon  this  nation.  The  enormous  pension 
bill  which  has  passed  the  house,  but  was  not  taken  up 
in  the  senate,  owing  to  the  press  of  business  and  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Hayne,  provides  for  the  disbursement 


of  eight  millions  of  dollars  anuallj',  as  relief  to  our  ple- 
thoric treasury  ! What  are  internal  improvements  to 
this,  ami  who  can  say  that  there  is  a prospect  of  a repeal 
of  the  tariff,  from  the  economy  of  the  goverment,  which, 
after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  will  necessarily 
reduce  it.?  And  this  bill  will  finally  pass.  One,  almost 
the  same  with  it,  was  lost  in  the  senate  last  year  by  a 
single  vote.  So  much  for  internal  improvement. 

The  federal  judiciary,  that  tremendous  engine  of  fe- 
deral power,  has  been  also  attacked  by  the  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  bill  of  Mr,  Davis,  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  first  and  most  dangerous  inroad  on  the 
constitution  in  its  favor,  supported  by  a report  as  con- 
clusive as  was  ever  presented  to  any  deliberative  body, 
-was  promptly  and  indignantly  rejected  at  its  second 
reading  by  a vote  of  \5T  to  51.  The  result  of  the  trial 
of  judge  Peck,  in  the  senate,  which  occupied  so  much  of 
the  time  of  congress,  shews  too  plainly  that  the  feelings 
which  sustain  this  institution  in  the  exercise  of  its  des- 
potic powers,  will  also  shield  its  officers  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  the  most  arbritrary',  and  high-handed 
violations  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  which  have  ever 
stained  the  judicial  records  of  any  nation. 

From  this  imperfect  review  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress, it  is  obvious  that  the  republican  cause  not  only  has 
gained  nothing  during  ihelate  session,  but  has  lost  much. 
From  every  assault  on  the  xisurpations  of  the  government , 
our  friends  have  been  driven  back,  discomfited.  And 
the  bank,  the  tariff,  the  federal  judiciary,  the  two  for- 
mer in  principle  and  the  latter  in  practice,  engines  of  op- 
pression, which  are  crushing  to  the  earth  the  people  of 
the  south,  and  annihilating  the  freedom  of  the  nation, 
stand  secure  in  their  strength,  and  scornful  in  their  de- 
fiance ol  our  puny  efforts  to  impose  a check  upon  them. 
We  have  not  time  for  further  reflections  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject,  but  we  put  the  questions — Has  not  the 
time  arrived  for  the  union  o f all  parties  in  the  state  in 
the  defence  o f their  rights?  Are  not  all  of  those  who  de- 
luded the  people  and  themselves  with  the  hope  of  some 
relief  from  the  late  congress  now  bound  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  republican  ranks,  and  join  in  one  last  and 
resolute  eflort  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  our  state 
within  her  chartered  limits.? 


CHOCTAW  TREATY. 

XXZCXmYE  PROCEEDINGS. 

Extract  from  so  much  of  the  executive  journal  of  the 
seriate  as  relates  to  the  Choctaw  treaty. 

Thursday,  December  9,  1830.  I'he  following  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the.  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  secretary: 

Gentlemen:  1 transmit  herewith  a treaty,  concluded 
by  commissioners  duly  authorized  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  w ith  the  Choctaw'  tribes  of  Indians,  which, 
with  the  exjdanatory  documents,  is  submitted  to  the  se- 
nate for  their  advice  and  consent  as  to  the  ratification  of 
the  same.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

December  9,  1830. 

The  message,  treaty,  and  documents,  were  read. 

Ordered,  I'hat  they  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  that  tlie.  treaty  and  documents  be 
printed  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy. 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1830.  The  following  mo- 
tion, submitted  by  Mr.  Poindexter,  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate,  copies  of 
any  letters  or  other  communications  which  may  have 
been  received  at  the  department  of  war,  from  the  chiefs 
and  head  men,  or  any  one  of  them,  of  the  Choctaw  tribe 
of  Indians,  since  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  commis- 
sioners on  llie  part  of  the  United  States,  with  tlie  tribe 
of  Indians,  at  Dancing  Rabbit  creek;  and  that  he  also 
be  requested  to  inform  the  senate,  from  the  informa- 
tion w hich  he  may  possess  on  that  subject,  whether  any, 
and  if  any’,  what  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  said 
tribe  have  emigrated  to  the  country  west  of  tlie  Missis- 
si[ipi  since  ilie  date  of  said  treaty,  and  w hether  any  re- 
luctance has  been  manifested  by  said  Indians,  or  any 
part  of  them,  to  emigrate  according  to  tlie  stipulations 
of  the  treaty:  anti,  also,  what  number  of  said  tribe  had 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  according  to  former 
treaties  entered  into  with  them. 
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JMonday,  December  20,  1830.  The  following  message 
■was  received  from  the  president  of  ihe  United  States,  by 
IMr.  Donelson,  his  secretary: 

December  20,  1830. 
'To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  llie  resolution  of  tlie  senate  of  the 
14th  inst.  calling  for  copies  of  any  letters  or  other  com- 
munications which  may  have  been  receivd  at  tlie  depart- 
ment of  war,  from  tlie  chiefs  and  head  men,  or  any  one 
of  them,  of  tlie  Clioctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  since  the  trea- 
ty entered  into  by  tlm  comniisstoners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stales  with  the  tribe  of  Indians,  at  D.tiicing 
Uabbit  creek;  and  also  for  informaliou  showing  the 
number  ot  Indians  belonging  to  that  tribe  wholiave  emi- 
graled  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ixc.  &c, 
1 submit  herewith  a report  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
containing  the  information  requested. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
The  message  and  documents  were  read. 

Orderedy  That  they  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  be  printed  in  confidence  tor  the  use  of 
the  senate. 

JVlondayy  January  Zy  1831.  The  following  message 
was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  Stales, 
by  Mr.  Donelsoiiy  his  secretary: 

January  3,  1831. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

Since  ray  message  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  trans- 
siiitting  to  the  senate  a report  from  the  secretary  of  war 
Avith  information  requested  by  the  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate of  the  14th  December,  in  relation  to  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Dancing  Rabbit  creek,  with  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  1 have  received  the  two  letters  which  are  here- 
with enclosed,  containing  further  information  on  the 
eul'iect.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

'I'he  message  and  the  accompanying  documents  were 
read. 

Ordered,  That  they  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  be  printed  under  an  injunction  of  se- 
crecy. 

Tuesday  January  4,  1831.  Mr.  White,  from  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  to  whom  was  referred,  on 
the  9th  December,  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaw  Indians, 
together  with  the  messages  relating  thereto  of  the  20th 
December  and  the  3d  inst.  reported  the  treaty  without 
amendment. 

Thursday y February  17,  1831.  The  treaty  with  ihe 
Choctaw  Indians  was  read  the  second  time,  and  ct^isi- 
dered  as  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  motion  by  Air.  Poindexter, 

Ordered,  That  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  following  motion,  submitted  by  Mr.  D/tdon,  ivas 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian/tfti^ji’S  be  au- 
thorized to  call  before  them  any  persons it  Wash- 
ington city,  and  take  tlieir  examination^  ot  oath,  rela- 
tive to  the  country  destined  tor  the  useof  the  Choctaws, 
and  other  Indians,  beyond  tlie  Missis^l’P'j  »td  the  actu- 
al condition  of  the  Indians  who  ha>o  removed;  and  re- 
port the  said  examinations  to  the  ^^nate. 

Saturday,  February  19,  183/*  Mi’.  Benton,  from 
the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs/'who  were  authorized  by 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  ofthe  17th  inst.  to  take  de- 
positions relative  to  the  coudry  destined  lor  the  use  ot 
the  Indians  beyond  the  AlSsissippi,  submitted  the  an- 
swers of  William  Clark'^j  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs at  St.  Louis,  to  cei^ain  interrogatories  propounded 
by  tlie  committee. 

'file  document  wa?read. 

'I’he  senate  resulted,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans, and  no  araeidment  having  been  made,  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  9-"nate. 

Mr.  IT/iiVe^iubmitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  conside’Cd  by  unanimous  consent; 

Resolved,  (two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur- 
rilig),  I’Vat  the  senate  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica aid  the  .mingoes,  chiefs,  captains,  and  warriors  of 
the  Clioctaw  nation,  concluded  at  Dancing  Rabbit  creek, 
on  the  15lh  ot  September,  1830,  together  with  the  su[>- 
flement  thereto,  concluded  at  the  .same  place  the  28lh 
oj  September,  1830. 


A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kniyht  to  amend  the  re- 
solution by  inserting  alter  ^‘ihat,”  in  the  second  line,  the 
following:  “disavowing  the  principle  asserted  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  preamble  that  the  jiresident  can- 
not protect  the  Choctaw  people  in  their  rights  and  pos- 
sessions in  the  state  of  A1  ississippi;  hut  on  the  contrary 
he  has  full  power  and  authority,  so  to  do,  and  with  this 
asseveration.” 

And,  alter  debate, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  it  was  agreed  to  recom- 
mit the  treaty  to  tlie  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble to  the  treaty,  the  question  was  put — Shall  the 
following  words,  “whereas  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi  has  extended  the  laws  of  said  state 
to  persons  and  property  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
the  same,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  he  cannot  protect  the  Choctaw  people  from  tlie 
operation  ot  these  laws:  Now,  therefore,  that  the  Clioc- 
taws  may  live  under  their  own  laws  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  the  state  of  .Mississippi,  they  have  de- 
termined to  sell  their  lands  cast  of  the  Alississippi,  and 
have  accordingly  agreed  to  the  following  articles  of 
treaty”  stand  part  of  the  treaty?  And  it  was  determin- 
ed ill  the  negative — yeas  D,  nays  32. 

Those  who  voted  in  tbe  affirmative  are — 

YEAS  — Alessrs.  Benton,  Drown,  Dudley,  Ellis, 
Forsyth,  Gruudy,  Hsyne,  King,  Livingston,  Tazewell, 
Whi'e — 11. 

I'iiose  who  voted  in  the  negative  are— 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Bibb,  Bur- 
net, Cliamhers,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Foot,  Frelingliuysen, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  Knight, 
AlcKinley,  Mai'ks,  Naudaiii,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Ro- 
binson, Ru^.^Ies,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Smith,  of  Md. 
Smith,  of  C.  Sprague,  Troup,  Tyler,  Willey,  Wood- 
bury— 55^* 

So  tl;6  motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble  was  agreed 
to. 

N^  further  amendment  having  been  made,  the  treaty 
wa^reported  to  the  senate,  the  question  again  put,  and 
tlK^amendment  concurred  in. 

Mr.  White  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur- 
ring), 'I'liat  the  senate  do  advise  and  consent  to  die  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  Uie  mingoes,  chiefs,  captains,  and  warriors,  of 
the  Choctaw  nation,  concluded  at  Dancing  Rabbit  creek, 
on  the  I5th  of  September,  1 830,  together  with  the  sup- 
plement tliereto,  concluded  at  the  same  place,  the  28th 
September,  1830,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  preamble. 

Monday,  Feb.  21,  1830.  The  senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaw  Indians, 
togetlier  with  the  resolution  submitted  the  19th  instant, 
to  ratify  the  same. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Knight  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  inserting  after  the  word  ‘‘That,”  in  the  2nd  line,  the 
following  words — “disavowing  the  principle  asserted  by 
the  commissioners  in  their  negotiation,  that  the  president 
cannot  protect  the  Choctaw  people  in  their  property, 
rights  and  possessions,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi” — it 
was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  19,  nays  25. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  aflirmative  are — 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chambers, 
Chase,  Clajton,  Foot,  Frelingliuysen,  Holmes,  John- 
ston, Knight,  Alarks,  Naudain,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Sey- 
mour, Silshee,  Sfirague,  Willey — 19. 

I'liose  who  voted  in  the  negative  are— 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson, 
Dudle3',  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Hendricks,  Ire- 
dell, Kane,  King,  Livingston,  McKinley,  Poindexter, 
Robinson,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  Taze- 
well, 'Fronp,  I'yler,  White,  VVoodbury — 25. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  resolution,  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative — yeas  33,  nays  12. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Chase, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  King, 
Kniglit,  Livingston,  McKinley,  Poindexter,  Robbins, 
Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of 
S.  C.  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Willey,  Wood- 
bury— 33. 
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Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barton,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Clay- 
ton, Foot,  Frelinghuy sen,  Marks,  Naudain,  Noble,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbce,  Sin'ague — 12. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  lay  this  resolution  before 
the  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

[The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  to  strike  out 
the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  is  a solemn  protest  against 
certain  doctrines  lately  advanced  in  respect  to  the  In- 
dians. The  senate  32  to  11,  would  not  admit  the  riglit 
of  Mississippi  to  e.xtend  her  laws  over  them,  wor  that 
the  United  States  '■^cannot  protect  the  Choctaiv  people 
from  the  operation  of  these  laws.”] 

Tlie  folio  wing  article  i'vomlhe  ^^JVatio7ial  Intelligencer” 
is  highly  interesting — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  those  members  of  the  se- 
nate opposed  to  the  administration,  who  voted  for  the 
Choctaw  treaty,  have  sanctioned  the  doctrines  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary, 
jt  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  from  the  executive  jour- 
nal, that  they  have  put  on  record  a solemn  protest  against 
those  doctrines.  The  conOUion  of  the  Choctaws,  as 
they  understand  it,  is  this:  The  state  of  Mississippi  had 
extended  its  laws  over  this  Kaiion,  and  incorporated 
them  with  their  citizens;  that  compelled  them  to  be 
citizens  or  subjects.  To  this  tiie, Indians  never  would 
submit,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  treaties  and  the 
laws  ot  the  United  States.  The  prtsideiil,  denying  the 
constitutionality  of  these  laws  and  treaties,  refused  to 
execute  them  against  the  laws  of  that  sta\e.  The  senate, 
if  it  had  the  will  had  no  power,  to  compel  the  president 
to  execute  these  laws.  The  Indians  we^e  doomed  to 
submission  or  banishment.  To  have  relused  to  ratify 
this  treaty,  then,  would  have  left  them  at  ih^cMsposition 
of  a state  determined  to  get  rid  ot  them,  an^t  with  no 
place  provided  for  ilieir  retreat,  nor  means  ct  subsis- 
tence untd  they  could  find  a home  beyond  the  "each  of 
tlie  while  man.  They  though!,  in  a word,  that  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  protect  lite  indiaus  to  their  owr,  de- 
struction. 

It  is  well  understood  that  those  senators  of  the  aii- 
nority  who  voted  for  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  u- 
several  of  them,  condemned  in  strong  language,  the  course 
of  measures  by  which  this  noble  race  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin;  for  such  they  considered  the  situation 
of  the  Choctaws  to  be,  though  they  Itave  been  dealt  with 
much  more  considerately  and  kindly  liian  the  Cherokees 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been.  But  they  saw  that 
this  course  had  placed  these  Indians  in  a thraldom  from 
which  the  senate  could  not  extricate  them;  that  go  tliey 
piugt — go  they  would,  without  knowing  where,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  laws  of  tlie  state,  against  which  the 
president  iiad  declined  to  protect  them.  It  was  then 
tliouglit  by  those  vvlio  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  to  be  due  to  the  Indians — it  was  due  to  Immani- 
jy — to  approve  the  treaty,  and  give  them  a home,  and 
furnish  them  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 

Such  is  tiie  exposition  which,  in  conversation,  we  have 
received  of  the  views  of  tlie  senators  who  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Choctaw  treaty. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS. 

[.Made  the  UHh  February,  1802,  and  committed  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  Monday  next] — 
Jleport  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  inanu/actures, 
on  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  sundry  manufac- 
turers of  gun-powder,  of  hats,  of  types,  of  brushes, 
and  of  stone  ware  within  the  United  States,  7'ef erred 
during  the  present  session. 

That  in  the  opinion  ot  your  committee,  such  manu- 
factures as  are  obviously  capable  of  affording  to  liie 
United  States  an  adequate  supjdy  of  their  several  and 
respective  objects,  ought  to  be  promoted  by  the  aid  of 
government.  Two  modes  of  administering  this  aid  have 
presented  themselves  to  your  committee:  the  one,  to 
permit /i  ee  of  duty,  the  importation  of  such  gross  arti- 
cles as  are  essential  to  those  manufactures,  the  other,  to 
impose  higher  duties  cm  such  articles  on  importation,  as 
can  he  supplied  by  our  own  citizens  to  advantage. — 
'J’hat  at  the  present  jtmclure,  our  infant  manufactures 
peculiarly  demand  and  mci'it  the  protection  of  goveni- 


me7it.  Exempt  as  the  foreign  manufactures  will  now  be 
from  the  charges  of  war-freight  or  war-insurance,  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  United  Slates  will  not  be 
capable  of  entering  into  a competition  with  them  on 
equal  terms,  without  the  friendly  interposition  of  go- 
vernment. The  committee  therefore  recommend  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  articles,  in  addition  to 
those  already  free,  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on  impor- 
tation, viz:  burr-stones,  unvvroughl-brislles — regulus  of 
antimony, — salt-petre,  sulphur  and  rags. 

Resolved, it  is  expedient  to  impose  a duty,  in  fu- 
ture of  twenty-five  percent,  ad  valorem,  on  fur  hats, 
brushes,  stone  ware,  printing  types,  saddles,  cannon 
balls,  glass  bottles,  and  glass  ware  of  all  kinds — on  gun 
pow  der,  five  cents  per  lb;  on  glue,  three  cents  per  pound; 
on  tarred  cordage,  two  cents  ]>er  pound;  on  untarrecl 
cordage  or  yarns,  two  cents  and  a lialf  per  pound;  on 
soap,  three  cents  per  pound;  on  candles  of  tallow,  three 
cents  per  pound;  on  window  glass  ten  by  twelve,  or 
under,  two  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  on  all  above  that 
size,  three  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  on  anchors,  two 
cents  per  pound;  on  spikes  and  bolts  of  iron,  two  cents 
per  pound;  on  cut,  slit  or  roiled  iron,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Resolved,  That  in  future,  there  be  imposed  a duty  on 
importation  from  any  foreign  nation,  of  one  dollar  per 
barrel  on  all  pickled  fish,  and  one  dollar  per  quintal  on 
all  dried  fish. 

A true  copy\ 

Attest,  MATTHEW  ST.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representath'es. 
February  15,  1831. 

Made  the  18th  February  1802,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  was  committed 
on  the  tenth  inst.,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  maimtactures  on  the  memorials  and  petitions 
of  sundry  manufacturers  of  gun  powder,  of  hats,  of  types, 
of  brushes,  and  of  stone  ware  within  the  United  States. 
Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
on  the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  referred  on  the  ninth  instant. 

That  your  committee  have  in  a former  report  recom- 
mended additional  duties  on  tarred  and  untarred  cordage 
wd  yarns,  so  that  the  duty  payable  hereafter  may  be 
two  cents  per  pound  on  tarred,  and  two  and  a half  cents 
pei’tiound  on  untarred  cordage — that  the  present  duty 
on  h;nip  is  twenty-two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  ton — 
on  sa\l  duck  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
That  lh«  duty  on  hemp  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  its 
prime  co.t  in  Europe,  which  is  equal  to  any  protecting 
duty  herebfore  laid  by  law,  or  now  recommended  by 
your  commitee.  The  committee  are  apprehensive,  that 
the  laying  ot  h-gher  duties  on  those  articles  would  have 
a tendency  to  uduca  our  ship  owners  to  equip  their 
ships  in  foreign  vountries,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  pe- 
titioners and  such  Ollier  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
may  have  engaged  m the  culture  of  hemp,  or  its  manu- 
facture into  cordage  M'  sail  duck. 

Tlie  committee  are  liierefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  imj^ose  further  duties  on  hemp  or 
sail  duck. 

A true  copy. 

Attest,  MAFFHEW  ^T.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 

clerk  of  th^  house  of  I'epixscntalives. 
February  I5th,  1831. 

Made  the  8lh  of  March,  1802,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  Wiom  was  coimnitied 
on  tiie  lOih  ult.  a report  of  tlie  c«nimitteo  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  on  the  memor<als  and  petitions 
of  sundry  manufacturers  of  gun  powe^p,  of  hats,  of 
types,  of  brushes,  anil  of  stone  ware  willi>u  Uic  United 
Stales. 

Report  of  the  committee  ot  commerce  and  manufae- 
. lures,  on  the  petitions  of  sundry  iiumulactiu'crs  of 
starch,  of  paper,  and  i;f  umbrellas  in  (he  Wiiie  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  reined 
on  the  eighteenth;  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-sevtnlh 
ultimo,  and  the  first  instant. 

That  your  committee  have  already  recommended, 
that  rags,  being  the  gross  article  ot  which  paper  is  made. 
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should  in  future  be  imported  free  ot  duty:  that  this  en- 
couragement added  to  tlie  twelve  and  a half  per  cent, 
now  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  made  paper, 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  will  be  sufRcient  for  the  manu- 
facture of  that  article.  'I'he  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  as  paper  is  the  gross  ai'ticle  made  use  of  by  our 
printers  of  all  kinds,  it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
that  useful  branch  and  inexpedient  to  increase  the  duty 
on  imported  paper. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  duty  in  future 
to  be  imposed  on  starch  may  be  tliree  cents  per  pound — 
on  hair  powder,  four  cents  per  pound,  and  on  umbrellas, 
fifty  cents  each. 

A true  copy. 

Jlttest,  xM  A IT  HEW  ST.  CL  AIR  CLARKE, 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  15i/j,  1831. 

Made  the  16th  of  April,  1802 — considered  and  agreed 

to. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures on  tlie  memorials  and  petitions  of  sundry  calico 
printers  in  Pennsylvania — ot  sundry  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware — of  sundry  cordwainers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Delaware,  of  Samuel  Corp,  of  sundry 
merchants  of  Richmond  and  Manchester  in  Virginia — 
of  sundry  shoemakers  of  the  town  of  Lynn  in  Massa- 
chusetts— and  of  Thomas  Stagg,  junior,  and  Thomas 
Snell — also  on  a resolution  of  the  house  of  the  18th 
of  February  last,  directing  the  committee  to  inquire 
and  report  on  the  expediency  of  erecting  a port  ot 
entry  at  the  town  of  Beaufort  in  North  Carolina. 

That  the  joint  committee  of  both  houses  having  deter- 
mined on  closing  the  present  session  at  an  early  day, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  said  petitions  and  resolve  be  postponed  until  the 
third  Monday  ot  November  next. 

A true  copy. 

Attest,  xMATTHEW  S P.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 

clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Made  the  2lst  of  P'ebruary,  1803 — considered  and 
the  resolution  therein  contained  agreetl  to  by  the  house. 
The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  to 
whom  were  referred  tlie  petitions  and  memorials  of 
the  following  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  to 
wit:  of  the  Franklin  association,  and  other  journey- 
men printers, — of  comb-makers,  gun  smith’s,  cork- 
cutters,  calico  printers,  cordwainers,  paper-makers, 
letter  founders,  makers  of  umbrellas,  brushes,  glass, 
stone  ware,  gun-powder,  hats  and  starch,  praying  for 
protecting  duties  to  be  laid, on  the  importation  ot  ar- 
ticles, of  their  respective  manufactures,  uepout: 

That  justice  to  the  petitioners  and  sound  policy  point 
to  the  necessity  of  grunting  governmental  aid  for  the 
protection  of  such  manufactures  as  are  obviously  ca[)able 
of  aifording  to  the  United  States  an  adequate  supply  of 
their  several  and  respective  objects,  eitlier  by  admitting 
free  of  duty  the  raw  article  essential  to  their  manufac- 
tures, and  whicii  cannot  be  procured  in  the  United  States, 
or  by  imposing  a liigher  duty  than  is  paid  on  those  arti- 
cles, to  the  manufacture  whereof  our  citizens  are  in- 
competent. 

The  committee  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  duties 
now  payable  on  im[)ortalion  do  not  in  their  opinion,  Ojie- 
rate  as  protecting  duties  to  our  infant  manufactures, 
because  tliat  the  duties  on  almost  all  the  articles  of  cim- 
sumption  being  nearly  equal,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  Slates  are  charged  therewith  in  every  thing  they 
eonsume,  ami  the  journeymen  being  compelled  to  j)ay 
for  every  thing  they  consume  at  least  28  i>er  cent,  more 
lhatj  they  would  be  obliged  to  i>ay,  if  such  duties  did  not 
exist;  he  must  of  course  be  paid  in  proportion  for  his 
labor — your  committee  are  therefore  induced  to  believe 
that  the  present  duties  on  imports  operate  as  an  injury  ra- 
ther than  a benefit  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  U,  States. 

Your  commiiiee  refrain  from  pressing  this  imi)ortanl 
subject  during  the  present  session,  as  well  because  that 
tiie  press  ot  public  business  is  such,  that  time  sufficient 
could  not  be  afforded  lor  a projier  discussion,  as  that 
ii>ey  hope  and  expect  that  congress  will,  at  their  next 
session,  revise  their  laws  laying  duties  on  imports,  as 


a prei>aration  for  which  the  committee  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolution — 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  lay  before  congress 
early  in  their  next  session,  a plan  for  the  laying  new  and 
more  specific  duties,  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,  so  as  that  tlie  same 
shall  (as  near  as  may  be)  neitlier  increase  nor  diminisli 
the  present  revenue  arising  to  the  United  States  from 
imports. 

A true  copy. 

Attest,  MA  r ITIEW  ST.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

February  \5th,  1831. 

Made  January  24lh,  1804.  Read  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

riie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  In  obedience  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  21st  of 

February,  1803,  respectfully  uepouts — 

'I'hat  tlie  articles  in  the  annexed  statement  .are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  taxed  in  proportion  to  quantity  instead 
ol  value — 

'I'hat  the  great  variations  in  prices,  arising  from  the 
various  [ilaces  where  the  articles  are  purchased,  from 
fluctuations  at  the  same  places,  and  from  the  different 
modes  of  purchasing,  i-ender  it  difficult  to  state  with 
precision,  in  conforniiiy  with  the  resolution,  what  spe- 
cific duty,  instead  of  lliat  now  laid,  would  neither  in- 
crease nor  diminish  the  revenue;  but  that  from  the  best 
materials  which  have  been  obtained,  the  duties,  which, 
in  the  annexed  table,  are  stated  as  equal  to  those  now 
laid,  appear  equivalent  to  the  present  duties  ad  valorem 
computed  on  the  liighest  market  value — 

And  that  the  alterations  in  the  rate  of  duty,  which 
will  be  f iund  in  the  last  column  of  the  statement,  have 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  collectors. 

Although  not  embraced  by  the  resolution  of  the  house, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  a small  difierence  in 
the  rate  of  duties  respectively  laid  on  the  importation 
of  several  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  paper,  leather  and  hardware,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
United  Slates  of  each  class,  would  liereafter  enable  the 
legislature,  without  risk  to  the  revenue,  to  introduce 
from  time  to  time  such  modifications  as  might  appear 
most  favorable  to  tlie  agricultural  and  manutacturing 
interests  of  the  country. 

All  whicli  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Treasury  department,  23d  Jumtary,  1804. 


Statement  of  articles,  on  the  importation  of  -which  new 
specific  duties  may  be  laid. 


AIITICLES. 

1 

Oiiantitij. 

1 

Specific  duty 
equal  to  du- 
ty noxvpaid. 

Alterations  on 
specif  c duty 
proposed  by 
several  col- 
lectors. 

Fish. 

$ Cts. 

Dolls.  Cts. 

Cod,  dried 

ewt. 

1 

Salmon,  pickled 

barrel 

75  < 

I 

Mackarel  do. 

45  = 

SIkuI  do. 

37^  < 

75 

Herrings  do. 

28 

50 

Fruit. 

Almonds,  soft  shelled 

lb. 

2r 

1 

hard  do. 

2'  1 

1 

Currants 

2 

1 

Prunes  and  plumbs 

2 

> 

2 

Figs 

1 

Raisins,  Muscatel 

1 

Do.  in  boxes  and  jars 

Hj 

1 

Do.  in  casks 

1 

n 

Pine  apples 

100 

60  ; 

) 

1 

Coco.a  nuts 

60  s 

Lemons 

18  ; 

I 

50 

Oranges 

18  j 

Limes 

8 

20 
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Glass. 

1 

Black  quart  bottles 

groce 

60 

1 75 

Window,  English 

not  above  8 by  10 

100  s.f. 

1 60 

10  by  12 

1 75 

1 7-5 

above 

2 25  J 

Do.  German 

not  above  8 by  10 

1 Y 

lObv  12 

1 20 

1 25 

above 

1 50  J 

Gun-potvder. 

First  quality 

cwt. 

3 25  7 

<2 

Seconcl  do. 

2 75  5 

o 

Iron. 

Old 

25 

25 

Bar 

60 

75 

Hoop  and  slit 

90 

1 

Sheet 

1 20 

1 25 

Paints. 

White  lead  in  oil 

2 ? 

O 

Do.  dry 

1 90  5 

Z 

Red  lead  in  oil 

1 50  -J 

Do.  dry 

1 35  f- 

X 50 

Yellow  ochre  in  oil 

1 50  J 

Do.  dry 

60  1 

1 

Spanish  brown  in  oil 

80  5 

I 

Do.  dry 

20 

50 

Pe-wter. 

Plates  and  dishes 

Ib. 

5 

Quick  silver 

10 

SpiceL 

Cassia 

3 

6 

Cinnamon 

20 

20 

Cloves 

20 

20 

Mace 

1 25 

1 25 

Nutmegs 

50 

50 

Tallow 

1 

4 

JSTankeens. 

Short 

peice 

9 

10 

Long 

15 

Blue 

15  5 

Russia  sheeting. 

2 

Do.  duck 

1 80  5 

Raven’s  do. 

1 20 

1 50 

Umbrellas. 

Silk,  East  India 

35 

35 

Do.  other 

50 

75 

Colton 

25 

30 

*J\^uils. 

From  Bd.  to  8d. 

lb. 

2 

3 

Under  3d. 

2 

15  p.  c.  ad.val. 

j-Segars. 

thoud. 

30 

2 

if  Seines, 

lb. 

unascerd 

4 

^ Shoes. 

Kid  and  morocco 

pair 

15 

25 

11  f'Vines. 

Sicily 

gallon 

23 

30 

'^Saddles  and  saddlery- 

12^  p.  ct. 

15  p.c.  ad.val. 

*Spikes  and  nails  now  pay  a 

duty  of  2d.  per  pound, 

which  is,  therefore,  much  lowei 

•,  in  proportion  to  the 

value  on  nails  of  a small 

, than  on  those  of  a large  size; 

the  alteration  proposed  in  the  last  column  would  equa- 

lise  the  duty. 

tSeears  now  nay,  under  the  name  of  tobacco,  a duty 

of  6(/.  per  pound,  which 

is  less  than  5 per  cent,  on  the 

value. 

j;Seines  now  pay  an  ad 

valorem  duty  of  12^  per  cent.; 

twine  pays  4 dollars  per 

cwt.; 

it  is  proposed  to  lay  a 

similar  duly  on  seines. 

§Kid  and  morocco  shoes  now 

pay  the 

same  duty  as 

leather  shoes,  viz:  15  cents  per 

pair;  it  is  proposed  to 

lay  on  them  a duty  equal 

to  that  laid  on  silk  shoes,  viz: 

25  cents  a pair. 

nSicily  wine  being  non  enumerated,  now 

pays  23  cents 

per  gallon;  it  is  proposed  to  lay  on  it  a duty  of  30  cent-s 

as  on  Lisbon  wine,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  at  least  equal 

in  quality. 

HAll  manufactures  of  leather 

now  pay 

15  per  cent. 

ad  valorem,  saddles  and  parts  of  saddles  excepted,  which 

pay  only  12A  per  cent. 

Made  25th  of  Januaiy,  1804 — Read  and  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  Monday  next. 
Report  ot  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufac* 
tures,  on  various  memorials  and  petitions  from  citizens 
ot  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, praying  for  legislative  patronage  to  several  do- 
mestic arts,  trades  and  manufactures. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  seventh  congress,  pe- 
titions and  memorials  were  presented  to  congress  from 
the  manufacturers  of  gun  powder,  of  hats,  of  printing 
types,  of  brushes  and  of  stone  ware.  These  were  seve- 
rally referred  to  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. And  upon  them  a distinct  report  was  made  on 
the  10th  February,  1802.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
session,  a report  was  made  by  the  same  committee  on 
the  subject  of  hemp,  in  consequence  of  a memorial  from 
certain  citizens  praying  an  increase  of  duty  on  imported 
hemp  and  sail  duck.  This  was  presented  to  the  house 
on  the  18lh  February,  1802. 

Afterwards,  during  the  same  session,  the  memorials 
and  petitions  of  various  manufacturers  of  starch,  paper 
and  umbrellas,  referred  by  order  of  the  house  were  se- 
verally reported  on,  and  this  report  was  ottered  on  the 
8th  March,  1802. 

The  session  then  drawing  to  a close,  the  reports  on 
these  petitions,  together  with  the  memorials  of  sundry 
calico  printers,  cordwainers  and  shoe  makers,  were  few 
of  them,  acted  on;  but  were  left  with  other  unfinished 
business  to  be  taken  up  at  the  succeeding  session.  The 
resolution'of  the  house  to  this  ett'ect,  passed  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1802. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  session,  a considerable 
number  of  the  former  petitions  were  renewed,  or  others 
presented  for  similar  purposes;  and  to  the  former  col- 
lection, were  added  memorials  from  printers,  comb  ma- 
kers gunsmiths  and  cork  cutters.  I'he  report  on  this 
volume  of  memorials  was  made  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1803. 

A number  of  these  memorials,  or  others  of  the  like  im- 
port, have  been  presented  again  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. The  cutters  of  coik,  the  makers  of  plated  trap- 
pings for  carriages  and  horses,  the  stainers  of  plain  cot- 
ton goods,  and  in  short,  the  domestic  tradesmen  and 
artists  of  almost  every  other  denomination,  have  applied 
to  congress  to  patronise  their  respective  employments, 
and  to  increase  their  profits.  The  modes  of  favoring 
domestic  manufactures  by  governmental  aid  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Encouragement  by  exempting  imported  rato  ma- 
terials from  wiposts.  Already  has  it  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  house  to  encourage  some  of  our  domestic  ma- 
nufactures by  increasing  tlie  facility  of  introducing  the 
raw  materials  wiiich  enter  into  them.  And  it  was  thought 
a sufficient  encouragement  for  the  manufacture  of  wheat 
into  flour,  and  of  mill  stones,  that  rough  or  unwrought 
burrs  should  be  admitted  free  from  duty.  The  like 
opinion  was  entertained  concerning  the  encouragement 
of  the  brush  manufacture,  by  advising  that  bristles  of 
swine  should  be  admitted  free.  As  our  country  is  not 
known  as  yet  to  furnish  pure  antimony,  the  exemption 
of  the  regulus  of  that  metal  from  impost,  was  thought 
a sufficient  encouragement  for  the  incipient  type  manu- 
facture. The  paper  manufacture  seemed  to  be  sufficient- 
ly provided  for,  if  rags  were  permitted  to  be  brought  into 
the  country  without  being  dutied.  Though  saltpetre 
and  sulpher,  both  abound  in  the  U.  States,  yet  as  their 
preparation  is  still  in  a backward  state  it  was  thought 
that  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  would  receive  due 
patronage  by  exempting  them  both  from  the  payment  of 
imposts  on  their  importation  from  Italy  and  India.  Some 
think  indigo  ought  to  come  free,  as  also,  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree. 

2(1.  Encoxiragement  by  laying  higher  or  prohibitory 
duties  on  mamifaetured  articles  imported.  It  has  been 
urged  that  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
on  fur  hats,  brushes,  stone  ware,  saddles,  cannon  ball, 
glass  bottles  and  glass  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  fifty  cents 
on  umbrellas,  three  cents  per  pound  on  starch;  and  four 
cents  on  hair  powder,  would  leave  an  operation  favorable 
to  the  domestic  enterprise  ot  hatters,  brush  makers  pot- 
ters, saddlers,  iron  masters,  glass,  umbrella  and  starch 
manufacturers. 
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In  like  manner  it  has  been  considered  by  a former 
committee,  tl>at  if  five  cents  the  pound  was  laid  upon 
irhporled  gun  powder,  three  cents  per  pound  upon  glue, 
two  cents  per  i)Ound  upon  tarred  cordage,  two  and  a 
halfcents  upon  untarred  cordage  or  yarns,  on  printed  ca- 
licoes, an  additional  duty  of  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
on  all  plated  ware  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
on  soap,  three  cents  the  pound,  on  candles  of  tallow 
three  cents  tlie  pound,  on  anchors,  two  cents  per  pound, 
on  spikes  or  bolts  of  iron,  two  cents  per  pound,  on  cut, 
slilted,or  rolled  iron,' one  cent  per  pound,  on  foreign 
pickled  fish,  one  dollar  the  barrel,  and  on  all  dried  fish, 
one  dollar  the  quintal,  there  would  be  an  adequate  go- 
vernmental aid  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  gun 
powder,  glue,  cordage,  soap,  and  candles,  anchors, 
spikes,  slit  iron  and  to  the.  cod  fishery. 

3d.  E.ncouragement  by  xuithholding  draxvback  from 
articles  of  foreign  manufactures  exforted  again. 

I’his  is  done  already  in  the  case  of  loaf  and  refined 
sugar,  and  might  easily  be  extended  to  other  articles. 

4th.  Encouragement  by  allowing  drawback  of  duties 
paid  on  domestic  manufactures  equal  to  what  was  paid 
for  the  raxo  materials  on  their  importation. 

This  has  generally  been  allowed  on  the  exportation 
of  sugar  refined  from  the  foreign  material,  and  on  rum 
distilleil  from  foreign  molasses,  though  under  our  pre- 
sent law  neither  is  entitled  to  the  drawback.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  plain  cottons  which  undergo  the  opera- 
tion of  staining  and  printing  within  the  country  might  be 
permitted  to  receive  drawback  on  exportation  in  the  form 
of  calicoes. 

5th.  By  direct  bounties.  This  mode  of  encourage- 
ment has  been  thought  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
curing  and  exporting  of  cod  fish,  and  could  be  extended 
to  other  branches  of  business  if  sound  policy  required  it. 

From  this  view  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  it  will 
appear,  th«at  much  has  been  done  already  to  encourage 
the  domestic  industry  of  our  citizens. 

That  industry  under  such  aids  as  the  government  by 
these  means  has  given,  at  a time  when  population  is  so 
rapidly  increasing,  has  caused  useful  arts  and  manufac- 
tures to  rise  up  and  thrive  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country;  our  works  in  wood,  copper,  hemp,  leather  and 
iron,  ar’e  already  excellent  and  extensive,  and  if  we  do 
not  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  articles  of  cot- 
ton, silk,  wool  and  the  metals,  we  may  felicitate  our- 
selves that  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  gaining  a subsistence 
and  the  high  price  of  wages,  our  fellow  citizens  born  to 
happier  destinies  are  not  doomed  to  the  wretchedness  of 
a strict  discipline  in  such  manufactories. 

Our  citizens  are  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and 
skill;  they  have  invented  many  expedients  by  machinery 
to  shorten  and  cheapen  labor.  The  machine  fur  making 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  the  machines  for  ginning  cotton, 
the  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  the  machinery 
for  elevating  wheat  and  for  raising  and  stirring  meal  in 
mills,  and  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  mus- 
kets, class  with  the  most  useful  inventions  with  which 
the  age  has  been  adorned. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  by  the  petitioners,  that 
congress  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  encourage  manu- 
factures by  imposing  duties  on  certain  domestic  raw  ma- 
terials if  exported.  If  this,  however,  had  nut  been  with- 
held by  the  constitution,  an  export  duty  upon  horns  and 
bones  of  oxen  and  deer,  might  operate  in  favor  of  the 
comb,  knife,  lantern,  &tc.  manufacture;  and  an  export 
<luty  upon  green  myrtle  wax,  might  favor  the  bleaching 
of  that  choice  vegetable  production,  and  the  formation  of 
white  candles  from  it;  so  perhaps  the  laying  a-n  expoi  t 
duty  upon  furs  would  be  a ready  method  of  aiding  the 
hat  manufacturer.  Or  to  take  a stronger  case,  an  ex- 
port duly  on  provisions,  by  making  bread,  meal  and 
other  articles  of  food  cheap  at  home,  might  be  viewed  by 
some  of  the  petitioners  as  a capital  method  of  lowering 
labor  and  encouraging  domestic  manufactures.  But  none 
of  this  latter  class  of  expedients  is  under  the  control 
of  the  government. 

I he  committee  observe  in  the  journal  of  the  house, 
lliat  on  the  2lst  of  February,  1803,  a resolve  was  passed, 
directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and 
lay  before  congress  a plan  for  the  levying  new  and  more 
specihc  dunes  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  import- 
ed into  the  United  Stales,  so  that  the  same  shall  as  near 


as  may  be,  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  present  re- 
venue collected  from  imports.  From  this  plan  lately 
presented  to  congress,  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
on  this  subject. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  there 
is  a great  scope  lor  agriculture,  tillage,  and  rural  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  Agriculture  is  the  great 
occupation  which  sets  in  motion  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures. It  furnishes  both  the  raw  materials,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  subsistence,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing employments.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  ingredients 
for  artizans  to  work  upon,  and  the  food  for  enabling  them 
to  live  while  they  are  engaged  in  labor.  This  being  the 
fact,  the  great  question  arises,  whether  we  shall  furnish 
raw  materials  and  food  to  manufacturers  in  our  own 
country,  or  in  foreign  lands. 

Political  economists  will  instantly  see  that  the  good  of 
the  revenue  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are  best 
promoted,  by  oft'ering  a part  of  our  unwrought  materials 
and  of  our  surplus  provisions  to  domestic  manufacturers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  export  the  other  part  of  what 
we  can  spare  in  exchange  for  the  wrought  productions  of 
foreign  manufactories. 

In  a country  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  cluster  of  arts 
and  trades,  which  minister  to  its  wants,  spring  up  of 
course,  and  almost  from  necessity.  The  plainer,  coar- 
ser, and  more  useful  fabrics  in  wood,  wool,  leather,  iron, 
flax,  cotton,  and  stone  are  manufactured  with  tolerable 
skill,  while  the  more  fine,  costly  and  high  wrought  arti- 
cles of  those  several  kinds  can  be  procured  more  conve- 
niently from  foreign  parts,  and  while  the  country  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  former  with  one  part  of  his  spare 
produce,  he  barters  away  the  other  part  to  procure  a 
proportion  of  the  latter.  There  may  be  some  danger  in 
refusing  to  admit  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries; 
for  by  the  adoption  of  such  a measure,  we  should  have 
no  market  abroad  lor  our  produce,  and  industry  would 
lose  one  of  its  chief  incentives  at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  wise  calculations  and  estimates  of 
our  predecessors  in  congress,  who  devised  the  existing 
systems  of  imports,  tliere  may,  probably,  be  something 
done,  and  the  following  plan  appears  to  the  committee 
as  well  adapted  as  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  as  far  as  seem  reasonable, 
and  as  actual  circumstances  warrant: — 

Resolved,  That  rags  of  linen,  cotton,  w'oollen  and 
hempen  cloths,  bristles  of  swine,  regulus  of  antimon}", 
unwrought  burr  stones,  salt-pe.tre  and  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree,  which  pay  at  present  12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
be  admitted  free  of  duties. 

liesolved,  That  brushes  and  black  bottles  now  paying 
12^  percent.,  be  henceforward  charged  with  a duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

Resolved,  That  fur  hats  and  plated  ware,  which  now 
pay  15  per  cent,  shall  be  raised  to  a duly  of  20  per  cent. 

Resolved,  That  stone  ware,  window  glass,  and  cannon 
ball,  which  now  pay  15  per  cent,  be  hereafter  charged 
with  a duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Resolved,  'i'hat  foreign  pickled  and  dried  fish,  which 
now  pay  12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  be  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  150  cents  the  barrel  for  the  former,  and  lOO  cents 
the  quintal  for  the  latter. 

Resolved,  d’hat  a duty  of  three  cents  the  lb.  be  laid 
upon  starch,  of  4 cents  the  lb.  upon  hair  powder,  and  4 
cents  upon  glue,  on  their  importation,  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
sent duties  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Resolved,  That  printed  calicoes,  and  gun  powder, 
now  paying  12^  per  cent,  be  henceforward  charged  with 
a duty  of  1 5 jier  cent. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  tarred  cordage  and  cables,  now  pay- 
ing 180  cents  the  cwt.  be  subjected  to  a duty  of  2 cents 
the  pound,  and  that  untarred  cordage,  now  paying  225 
cents  the  cwt.  be  made  to  [lay  2^  cents  the  pound. 

Resolved,  That  a duty  of  50  cents  a piece  be  laid 
upon  umbrellas,  of  3 cents  per  pound  upon  soap,  of  3 
cents  the  pound  upon  the  tallow  candles,  of  2 cents  the 
pound  upon  anchors,  of  2^  cents  upon  spikes  and  bolts 
of  iron. 

A true  copy, 

Mtesl,  MA'l'TlIEW  ST.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

1 5 til  Feb.  1831. 
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BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^ The  monthly  statements  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  called  for  liy  the  house  ot  representatives,  were 
laid  on  the  tables  of  the  house.  We  select  for  publica- 
tion the  following  recapitulation  of  the  latest  of  those 
statements,  being  that  for  January,  1831. 
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Hank  of  the  United  Slates,  Jan.  2,  1531. 

W.  MclLYAlxXE,  cashier. 


DISBURSEMENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

A statement  of  the  disbursements  made  in  each  state 
since  1789,  lor  fortifications,  light  houses,  public  debt, 
revolutionary  [tensions  and  internal  iuniroveraents,  b} 
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a return  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans" 
mitted  to  congress  21st  December,  1830. 


States  and  terri- 
tories. 

Forfurtijica- 

tions. 

For  light 
houses. 

For  public 
debt. 

Maine 

6,105  07 

124,687  34 

N.  Hampshire 

95,913  30 

65,277  12 

1,181.399  22 

Massachusetts 

542.779  92 

777,994  30 

41,199,662  99 

Rhode  Island 

603,545  46 

113,039  05 
138,671  43 
4^,729  22 

1,933,764  54 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

72,196  29 

2,592,565  88 

New  York 

3,266,136  15 

404,646  21 

48,032,756  47 

New  Jersey 

20,350  00 

3,251  17 

1,131,841  90 

Pennsylvania 

191,871  64 

27,458  88 
254,814  77 

60,888,181  07 

Delaware 

477,002  35 

218,190  41 

xVIaryland 

1,079,809  03 

103,715  39 

7,753,036  76 

Virginia 

2,488,465  04 

291,318  88 

1,907,500  75 

N.  Carolina 

507,772  78 

304,307  13 

272.713  22 

S.  Carolina 

707,017  96 

157,531  70 
242,867  73 

15,719  36 

8,630,215  11 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

175,777  58 
15,111  18 

158,546  53 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

1,806,398  60 
525  00, 

157,152  73 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

1,400  00 
494  36 

4,560  44 

Alabama 

Missouri 

1,174,362  98 
5,288  69 
34,534  12 

14,628  98 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

20,809  89 

Florida 

104,000  00 

121,534  63 

Columbia 

43,781  74 

4,403,304  46 

Total 

13,420,639  24 

5,348,716  35 

180,303.679  31 

Revolutionary 

and  other  pensions,  and 
provements.^ 

internal  im- 

States  and  territories. 

Revolutionary  & 
other  pensioners. 

Internal  im- 
provements. 

Maine 

1,496,699  45 

47,176  27 

New  Hampshire 

1,229,771  9- 

35,529  76 

Massachusetts 

2,459,714  66 

207,341  90 

Rhode  Island 

346,943  22 

200  00 

Connecticut 

1,403,376  60 

25,859  14 

Vermont 

1,352,891  67 
4,590,337  08 

New  York 

174,181  90 

New  Jersey 

550,857  20 

100  00 

Pennsylvania. 

1,897,211  19 

42,641  68 

Delaware 

81,169  73 

34,513  00 

Maryland 

574,614  57 

Virginia 

1,194,920  88 

80  00 

North  Carolina 

366,539  34 

29,840  00 

South  Carolina 

153,149  94 

Georgia 

117,758  78 

7,514  68 

Kentucky 

764,530  83 

Tennessee 

557,044  30 

200  00 

Ohio 

853,013  16 

462,965  32 

Louisiana 

27,705  25 

6,435  00 

Indiana 

188,118  82 

115,067  49 

M ississippi 

19,481  55 

53,291  38 

lilinois 

37,841  19 

8,500  00 

Alabama 

31,411  21 

92,725  73 

M issouri 

49,498  92 

24,575  09 

•Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

29,884  99 

84,523  56 
47,477  20 
102,955  15 

Columbia. 

Cumberland  road 

Sub’n.  to  Clies.  & Del.  canal 
Do.  Dismal  Swamp  do. 

Do.  Lou.  St  Pori  I’d  do. 

Do.  Cites.  & Ohio  do. 
Improving  the  navigation  of 
jNlis.  and  Ohio  rivers... 

118,180  82 

2,443,420  20 

450.000  00 
2UO,OUO  UO 
233,500  00 

200.000  00 

180,315  65 

'I’olal, 

20,492,647  27 

5,310,930  11 

^Under  the  head  of  internal  improvement  are  includ- 
ed the  building  of  piers,  preservation  of  ports  and  har- 
bors, making  roads  and  removing  obstructions  in  rivers. 
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(Lj’  About  as  much  matter  as  would  fill  iuoo  sheets  haS 
been  prepared  for  the  present  one — of  course,  many  ar- 
ticles have  been  postponed.  Among  tliem  is  a free  ajid 
broad  review  of  the  principles  of  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  rejected 
the  Maysville  road  bill,  and  notices  of  various  proceed- 
ings connected  with  it;  also  a Ion",  and,  as  we  think, 
interesting  article  on  rail  roads,  steam  and  slearii  car- 
riages— being  a collection  of  facts  which  have  cost  us 
much  application  and  time,  adapted  to  general  informa- 
tion. Tlie  latter  was  written  in  reply  to  certain  queries 
propounded  by  the  editor  of  the  “Riclunond  Enquirer” 
in  a good  spirit  which  we  are  always  happy  to  recipro- 
cate, and,  indeed  wish  to  maintain  with  ail  men — 
though,  when  placed  on  the  defensive,  the  Spartan  poli- 
cy of  halting  at  the  boundary  ot  our  own  territory,  is 
not  always  observed — as  will  be  seen  by  the  essay  in 
the  present  number  headed  “Southern  views” — in 
which  we  have  carried  ‘‘the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
camp;”  and  rue  rvill  do  it— io  the  utmost  extent  that  an 
industry  which  never  tires,  a zeal  that  has  no  bounds 
save  in  the  full  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  will 
enable  us  to  go,  the  slate  of  our  health  permitting.  We 
have  suftered  the  persecution  for  opinion’s  sake — held 
orthodox  before  the  revolution,  and  ever  since,  until  late 
workings  of  political  parties — and  the  whole  of  our  “in- 
ner man”  is  filled  with  a spirit  of  resistance. 

The  editor  is  collecting  materials  for  a history 
of  the  IRON  MANUFACTURE  iu  the  United  States,  and 
facts  belonging  to  its  early  condition  (even  before  the 
revolution)  and  its  present  state,  are  respectfully  soli- 
cited, and  in  regard  to  all  its  branches,  great  or  small — 
price  and  quantity,  at  various  times,  capital  employed, 
and  ruorkmen  and  their  families  subsisted;  references  to 
the  early  proceedings  of  the  British  government  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  this  manufacture — which  her 
sagacious  ministers  well  knew  was  “first  in  war  and 
first  iu  peace,”  are  specially  solicited.  We  desire  to 
have  the  facts  before  tlie  1st  of  June — and  if  every  indi- 
vidual who  is  interested  will  contribute  his  “mite,”  a 
body  of  iiiformation  may  be  collected  that  wilT  surprise 
the  best  informed  among  us. 

It  is  not  required  that  gentlemen  should  lake  much 
trouble  in  arranging  the  facts;  the  editor  will  cheerfully 
incur  the  labor  of  that.  And,  as  he  thinks  it  important 
that  such  a history  should  be  prepared,  he  will  thank 
all  the  friends  of  the  “American  system”  with  whom 
he  exchanges,  to  give  one  insertion  of  this  notice. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Having  mentioned,  as  an  article  of 
news,  the  reports  concerning  the  retirement  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  it  is  projier  to  observe  the 
Washington  Globe  says',  that  “not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion” has  been  given  at  Washington,  “authorising  the 
belief  that  such  a thing  was  in  contemplation.” 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,  but  trusts  that  Mr.  Ingham  “will  neither  be  re- 
moved nor  retire,  without  good  cause,  independently  of 
all  party  considerations^^ 

But  the  “New  York  Standard”  says — “We  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Mr.  Ingham  will  resign  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  honorable  Louis 
McLane,  now  minister  to  England.” 

The  same  New  York  paper  has  the  following 
awlul  lines! — they  are  thought  to  relate  to  Noah,  “judge 
of  Israel,”  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Courier! 

“It  is  whispered,  that  at  least  one  important  U.  S. 
officer  in  tliis  city,  will  shortly  have  leave  to  retire. 

Com.  Bainbridge,  because  of  his  removal  from  the 
command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  was  compli- 
mented by  a public  dinner  in  that  city  on  Thursday  last. 
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No  particulars  have  yet  reached  us.  He  is  superceded 
by  com.  Barron,  instead  of  Warrington,  as  hitherto  stat- 
ed; the  latter  takes  Barron’s  place  at  Norfolk. 

Judge  McLean.  A public  dinner  was  tendered  judge 
McLean,  by  a number  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  on  thei 
lllh  inst.  which,  in  a long  and  handsome  letter,  he  de- 
clined on  account  of  his  official  duties. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Error  corrected!  We  stated  in 
our  last  that  the  Richmond  Enquirer  said,  “Mr.  Ran-i 
dolph  would  return  to  Russia  in  June.”  But  Mr.  Rit- 
chie only  ^^Understands  Mr.  Randolph  to 

set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  oh,  or  before,  the  month  of 
Junci 

Judges  at  the  polls!  There  has  just  been  a most 
ardent  contest  for  charter  officers  of  the  city  of  NeW 
York.  Old  Tammany  grasped  his  tomahawk  and  mounts 
ed  his  war-horse,  with  a great  shew  of  fight.  The  re^ 
suit  is  not  yet  known  but  such  was  the  excitement^ 
that  a greater  number  of  votes  have  probably  been  takeii 
than  ever  before  was  polled  in  that  city. 

Much  was  done  in  the  different  wards  to  keep  “the 
party  ” together.  I'he  “Standard”  of  the  13th  inst.  had 
thiTttcu  and  an  half  of  its  heavy  coliitnsis  devoted  to  ac^ 
counts  of  ward  meetings,  lists  of  committees  of  vigi- 
lance, and  other  results  of  regular  electioneering!  At 
the  head  of  one  of  these  committees  of  Vigilance,  the 
“Evening  Journal”  says  that  the  names  of  judges  Oakley 
and  Ir-win  are  placed.  Judge  Oaklev  is  on  the  bench  of 
the  “superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York”— we  do 
not  know  the  particular  place  which  judge  Irwin  fills.- 
burtl)^,  it  was  not  expected  that  these  gentlemen  would 
scour  the  ward,  and  attend  at  the  polls  to  hand  out 
tickets,  and  take  a part  in  the  petty  contests  incident  td 
a “committee  man!”  But  we  wonder  at  the  confidence 
displayed  in  such  a use  of  their  names.  Our  elections 
are  hot  enough  in  Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  Mary- 
land, but  neither  party  would  dare  a proceeding  likd 


A “BATTLE  CRT.”  The  following  line,  which  is  thd 
motto  ot  the  “Burlington,  (Vermont)  Free  Press,”' 
seems  about  to  be  adopted  as  the  battle  cry  of  the  op<s 
ponents  of  the  present  administration: 

“Not  the  glory  of  Csesar,  but  the  welfare  of  Rome,** 

Philadelphia.  The  late  iheeting  in  this  city  hii^ 
caused  a call  of  one  ot  the  citizens  of  the  third  coiia 
gressional  district,  (now  represented  by  col.  Wat- 
mough),  to  be  held  at  the  Commissioners  Hall,  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  on  Monday  next,  to  appoint  a dele- 
gate to  the  “grand  national  convention”  to  be  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  December  next,  to  adopt  measures  oppos- 
ed to  the  re-election  of  president  Jackson. 

Names  were  also  gathering  to  a paper  for  a “Jackson 
town  meeting”  at  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  next,  a due 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  which  shall  be  given.  The 
“Sentinel,”  the  leading  administration  paper  in  that 
city,  has  adopted  this  motto: 

“The  union  must  and  shall  be  maintained,” 

AGAINST 

“War,  pestilence  and  famine.*’ 

A “mistake!”  The  “honorable  Isaac  Hill’s”  [late?) 
paper,  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  has  the  following 
sore  denunciation  and  pregnant  query; 

“We  learn  that  Z.  Childs,  of  Portsmouth,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  general  post- 
office,  with  a salary  of  $800  a year.— We  should  like  to 
be  informed  ruho  it  is  that  has  imposed  the  blue  light  fe- 
deralist, and  bitter  reviler  of  general  Jackson^  upon  the 
postmaster  general? 
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Massachusetts.  Other  unsuccessful  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  elect  members  of  congress  from  tlic  yet 
vacant  districts  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  presence  of 
three  parties  may  still  lurlher  embarrass  the  people,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  being  required  to 
elect.  In  Essex,  north  district,  Mr.  Cushing  had  2,109 
votes,  Mr.  Osgood  1, 531,  Mr.  Marston  1,136,  and  there 
were  yet  124  scattering — one  town  to  be  heard  from, 
which  could  not  affect  the  result.  Mr.  C.  was  the  na- 
tional republican  candidate,  Air.  Osgood  the  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Marston  (a  national  republican)  the  anti-ma- 
sonic. In  the  Bi  is'ol  district,  Mr.  Hodges,  thej>resent 
member,  received  2,276  votes,  Mr.  Kuggles  2,371 — and 
222  scaiterhig — a choice”  election  again.  Mr.  Rug- 

gles,  though,  as  we  believe,  a “national  republican,”  is 
also  the  anti-masonic  candidate,  and  received  the  support 
ol  the  friends  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  anti- 
masons. 

The  “national  republican”  candidates  for  governor, 
lieut.  governor,  &c.  have  received  about  three-fourths 
of  all  the  votes. 

Connecticut.  The  general  election  took  place  in 
this  state  last  week.  The  whole  “Clay  ticket”  was 
elected  by  a very  large  majority.*  All  the  present  mem- 
bers of  congress — Messrs.  Barber,  Ellsworth,  Hunting- 
don, Ingersoll,  Storrs  and  Young  were  re-elected.  For 
the  loiuest  on  the  Clay  ticket  10,0385  highest  on  the 
Jackson  ticket  5,260 — lowest  3,915, 

Bane  oe  the  United  States.  We  lately  publish- 
ed a resolution  which  passed  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature o^ Pennsylvania  almost  unanimously,  in  favor  of 
re-chartering  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
follow  ing  resolution,  after  an  arduous  and  ardent  debate, 
passed  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  York: 

"■Resolved,  (if  the  senate  concur)  as  the  sense  of  this 
legislature,  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  renewed.” 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  ayes  73,  noes  35,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ayes — Messr.s.  L.  Benton,  Bettis,  Bigelow,  Blodget? 
Bogert,  Brandow,  Brown,  Budd,  Carroll,  Clark,  Cole 
Colher,  Comstock,  Conklin,  A.  Cook.  P.  C.  Cook* 
Crippen,  Curtis,  Downing,  Eckerson,  Edmonds,  Eld- 
ridge,  Fowler,  Freeman,  Gansevoort,  Gardner,  Gilbert, 
Gilchrist,  C.  Griswold,  Hager,  Henry,  Hoffman,  Hough^ 
Howard,  Hulse,  Jermain,  Kieth,  Law'yer,  Litchfield, 
Love,  Mapes,  McDowell,  Morehouse,  Moulton,  Myers* 
Ostrander,  Otis,  Parker,  Pike,  Pine,  Remer,  Richardson^ 
Rob,  Schoonraaker,  Shepard,  speaker,  J.  B,  Spencer, 
Sprague,  Stackhouse,  Tilford,  J.  E.  Townsend,  W. 
Townsend,  Trowbridge,  Turril,  Van  Buren,  Vark, 
Walker,  Watson,  Weed,  Whiteman,  Williams,  Winne,’ 
Worthington — 73.  ’ 

J^oes — Messrs.  Andrews,  Ashley,  Birdsall,  Cargill, 
Dunlap,  Earll,  Eddy,  Ellis,  Fillmore,  S.  Griswold* 
Halsey,  Horsford,  Hubbard,  Juliand,  Lacey,  Livingston, 
Ludlow,  Manchester,  Murpliy,  Norton,  Ottley,  Priced 
Rawson,  Robinson,  Sayler,  Sayre,  Selden,  J.  C.  Spen- 
cer, Stilwell,  Thorn,  Tredwell,  Tyler,  While,  Willcox, 
Woodworth — 35. 

The  resolution  came  up  in  the  senate  of  the  state  on 
the  llth  April— when  it  was  discussed,  and  a motion  to 
postpone  its  consideration  to  January  next,  made.  This 
was  rejected  on  the  12th,  as  follows: 

Ayes— Messrs.  Allen,  Bronson,  Cary,  Fuller,  Alalher, 
Maynard,  Porter,  Rexford,  Sanford,  Seward,  Sherman’ 
Tracy,  Warren — 13. 

JYoes— Messrs.  Armstrong,  Beardsley,  Benton,  Conk- 
lin, Deitz,  Dodge,  Eaton,  Foster,  Gere,  Hubbard,  Mc- 
Lean, Quackenboss,  Tallmadge,  Throop,  Todd,  West- 
eott— 16. 

The  question  then  occurred  on  the  passage  of  the  re- 
solution, and  it  was  carried,  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Armstrong,  Beardsley,  Benton,  Conk- 
lin, Deitz,  Dodge,  Eaton,  Foster,  Gere,  Hubbard,  Mc- 
Lean, Quackenboss, Tallmadge,  Tiuoop,  Todd,  Warren, 
Weslcott — 17. 


•Except  the  lieutenant  governor-three  candidates 
b«iag  run. 


dVoes — Messrs.  Allen,  Bronson,  Cary,  Fuller,  Lynde, 
Mather,  Maynard,  Porter,  Rexford,  Sanford,  Seward, 
Sherman,  Tracy — 13. 

There  are  many  strange  stories  connected  with  this 
resolution — some  of  which  are  probably  much  exaggerat- 
ed, and  we  shall  not  specially  refer  to  them.  It  w’as 
several  times  ably  and  warmly  discussed  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  a motion  for  its  indefinite  postponement 
was  only  lost  by  the  speaker’s  double  vote — that  is,  he 
voted  as  a member  to  make  a tie,  and  then  as  speaker  to 
untie  the  result.  This  was  passing  in  the  verv  “eye  of 
the  wind.”  e 

There  is  one  report,  however,  which  we  fear  is  true, 
and  must  confess  that  it  has  a little  alarmed  us_not  be- 
cause of  its  issue,  but  on  account  of  its  principle.  It  is 
staled,  that  after  the  decision  above  mentioned,  which 
shewed  a m jority  of  one  against  the  resolution,  a cau- 
cus was  held,  at  which  a minority  of  the  party,  (but  who 
had  opposed  to  the  resolution),  were  brought  over  to  vo'e 
for  it. 

We  regard  this  proceeding  as  altogether  indiscreet, 
and  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions.  We  have 
no  objection  to  caucuses  w hen  their  object  is  to  rally 
persons  to  the  support  of  established  principles;  but 
cannot  agree  to  submit  principles  to  such  decisions  of 
party.  The  practice  is  pregnant  with  greater  evils  than 
its  worst  enemies  ever  apprehended  of  the  bank. 

As  observed  some  time  ago,  when  the  season  for  it 
has  arrived  we  shall  probably  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion about  the  bank — but  it  has  been  prematurely,  if 
not  preposterously,  forced  upon  the  people.  And  this 
we  will  say,  that  if  forced  on  the  alternative,  either  to 
continue  the  present  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
some  few  modifications  of  its  privileges  and  powers,  op 
adopt  the  project  suggested  by  president  Jackson  in  his 
message  to  congress,  we  shall  support  the  bank,  though 
“possessed”  of  five  hundred  ‘-devils”  more  wicked 
than  itself.  Me  are  entirely  serious  in  saying,  that  we 
would  prefer  a king  to  such  an  bisiilution', -Jis  by  far  the 
lesser  oppression  on  the  ])eople. 

M hile  the  resolution  was  under  discussion  in  the  as- 
sembly, Mr.  Oils  said— “that  the  bank  had  recently  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  public  press  in  the  city  of  S'ew 
Yoik.  One  editor  was  offered  $1,000  to  lake  ground 
for  the  bank.  He  indignantly  rejected  it.  Another 
editor  was  offered  fifty  daily  subscribers,  at  $40  a 
year,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  bank.  Whether  the 
latter  offer  w as  accepted  or  rejected,  remains  to  be  seen. 

“Mr.  Stillwell  inquired  if  the  gentleman  would  name 
the  presses  to  w hich  he  alluded. 

“Mr.  O.  declined  to  mention  names.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  debate.” 

The  editors  of  nearly  all  the  papers  in  New  York,  is 
the  absence  of  the  names  demanded  of  Mr.  Otis  li’ave 
very  indignantly  rejected  bis  accusation.  We  shall*  pro- 
bably, hear  more  ot  it.  ^ 

BOUNDAnx.  4Ye  have  the  official  papers 
published  by  the  public  authorities  in  Maine,  and  ibev 
are  laid  off  tor  insertion  at  some  “convenient  season,’*^ 
though  containing  nothing  new  that  is  important.  Mr. 

A an  Buren,  on  forwarding  the  papers  to  gov.  Smith, 
says  tliat  Mr.  Preble,  our  minister  at  the  Hague,  pro- 
tested against  the  decision,  and  had  obtained  leave  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales  to  return  home,  that  he 
may  be  “further  heard  upon  the  subject;”  and  intimates, 
that  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  w ill  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, “in  the  councils  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
States,”  taking  occasion  to  add  the  hope  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  Maine  w ill  take  no  steps  with  regard  to  the 
disputed  territory,  that  may  “embarrass  the  action  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  government.” 

Southern  views.  We  copy  the  following  article 
from- the  “C/jar?es/on  JJJercury”  of  the  31st  March 
and  have  added  our  comments  in  the  shape  of  notes— 
for  some  things  are  said  that  may  be  profitably  descant- 
ed on,  though  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  assertion 
or  rude  invective  of  tfie  anti-tariff  press— which  w e have 
endeavored  to  repel. 

“Mr.  Niles,  in  the  last  number  of  his  Register,  has  a 
long  and  earnest  exhortation  to  tlie  tariff  party,  to  act 
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vilh  union  and  concert  for  the  preservation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Similar  appeals  have  been  made,  from  tlie  lialis  ot 
congress,  by  tliose  liberal  and  national  statesmen,  Mal- 
larv  and  Dickerson.  Mr.  X.  echoes  their  assertions, 
ami  joins  in  tlieir  entreaties.  He  contends,  with  them, 
that  if  the  duties  be  reduced  the  manufacturers  will  be 
ruined;  and  tfi.at  the  national  faith,  in  reliance  upon  which 
they  embarked  their  cajiital  in  that  species  of  industry, 
will  be  violated.  (1.)  lie  forgets  to  inquire  what  riglit 
congress  has  to  sujiport  one  kind  of  industry  upon  the 
ruin  of  others,  or  to  elevate  and  aggrandize  a small 
body  of  monopolists  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes 
of  the  people.  (2.)  He  forgets  to  ask  what  right  con- 
gress had  to  pledge  the  national  faitii  to  an  unconstitu- 
tional act,  or  to  bind  the  government  to  persistance  in  a 
foul  and  fraudful  scheme  of  sectional  legislation.  Such 
questions  as  these  do  not  suit  his  purpose.  (3.)  He  sees 
nothing  wrong  in  a violation  of  the  constitution — nothing 
oppressive  in  sacrificing  one  portion  of  the  union  for  the 
benefit  ol  others — nothing  dishonest  in  legalized  rob- 
bery. (4.)  With  him  the  only  valuable  interest  is  that 
of  manufactures — the  only  proper  legislation  that  which 
shall  support  it  most  efliciently.  He  seems  scarcely  to 
realize  that  there  are  any  other  people  than  manufac- 
turers, of  any  otlier  property  than  looms  and  forges.  He 
appears  dreadfully  afraid  that  “a  grand  and  desperate  at- 
tack is  to  be  made  upon  the  system  at  the  next  session  of 
ot  congress;”  and  he  therefore  exhorts  the  supporters  of 
the  tai-iff  to  stick  fogetlier — “the  protected  must  protect 
— support  must  be  given  for  support  received” — So  say 
Messrs.  Mallary  and  Dickerson.  The  watchword  has 
been  given.  (5.)  The  party  must  be  organized — No 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  system  will  be  allowed — 
No  hostile  resolution  suffered — No  debate  permitted 
What  if  it  is  defective  in  some  parts — what  if  it  might  bi 
improved  by  judicious  alteration— still  it  is  perfect  as  a 
tchole,  and  as  a -whole  it  must  be  maintained.  No  at 
tacking  in  detail — no  insolent  investigation  of  separate 
items,  (6.)  I'his  might  possibly  succeed;  and  if  it  should, 
it  would  “j)rostrate  ihe  chief  workers  of  iron,  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  sugar.  By  detaching  the  members  of  congress 
interested  in  these,  a majority  might  be  obtained  to  break 
down  the  whole  system  of  protection,  which  indeed  can 
only  exist  as  a system.”  'I’he  party,  therefore,  must 
cohei'e  more  closely  tiian  before.  The  ^‘combination  of 
interested  minorities”  must  assist  each  other  for  the 
common  good.  The  sugar  planter  must  agree  to  pay 
niore  for  his  iron  because  he  is  himself  protected — and  the 
ii-on  master  more  for  his  sugar,  because  the  sugar  plan- 
ter makes  common  cause  with  liim.  And  so  throughout 
the  whole.  All  the  protected  must  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences they  reciprocally  inflict  upon  each  other,  in 
consideration  of  the  immense  advantages  they  derive 
from  their  general  plunder  of  the  people.  A “com- 
mon sense  of  danger,”  or  rather  a common  sense  of 
|irofit,  ‘^must  rally  all  under  a common  standard — the 
Iriends  of  the  system  must  not  permit  one  link  ot  the 
chain  of  their  union  to  be  broken.  The  head  may  not 
say  to  the  hand  or  the  foot,  the  eye  or  the  mouth,  1 have 
no  need  ot  thee.”  Here  is  comfort  for  the  hoping  party. 
Here  is  evidence  of  the  relaxation  and  approaching  dis- 
solution of  the  system!  Here  are  the  fruits  of  a return- 
ing sense  of  justice!  Notone  link — no,  not  one — shall 
be  stricken  from  tlie  system.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 

N.  not  only  exhorts  the  [larty  to  increased  vigilance  and 
exertion,  but  especially  recommends  the  distribution  of 
tariff  tracts  and  pamphlets  for  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  information  on  tlie  subject.  As  a most  important 
branch  ot  this  part  of  the  system  he  modestly  hints  the 
propriety  of  promoting,  as  extensively  as  jiossible,  the 
circulation  ot  his  own  inestimable  Register.  (7.)  He  is 


‘one  of  the  oldest  advocates  of  protection,  and  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  faithful  friends” — 13ut  he  would 
not  be  understood  as  petitioning  for  ‘‘relief, ”or  as  having 
any  view  in  this  suggestion  to  his  own  individual  emo- 
lument. No — not  at  all.  W'^ho  would  suspect  him  of 
such  a sordid  motive.  It  is  offered,  of  course,  from  the 
purest  patriotism — the  most  disinterested  regard  to  the 
interests  ot  the  party.  “ I’he  time  for  action  has  arriv- 
80^1  what  more  natural  or  projier  than  that  the 
champion  of  the  cause  should  be  well  supported;  the 
protected  must  protect  each  other.  Now  all  this  is  very 
well,  and  if  the  most  thorough  devotion  to  the  system 


can  entitle  any  man  to  the  active  gratitude  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, surely  Mr.  N.  has  a strong  claim  upon  them. 
But  what  do  the  people  of  the  south  say  to  all  this? 
'I'hey  see  the  country  flooded  with  appeals  to  the  pre- 
judices and  interests  of  the  tariff  parly — will  they  make 
no  effort  to  counteract  them?  They  see  preparations 
making  every  where  to  organize  the  supporters  of  the 
system — will  they  do  nothing  to  organize  its  opponents? 
Mr.  Niles  tells  us  “the  time  for  action  has  arrived”— 
shall  it  find  the  people  of  the  south  asleep?  But  we  ask 
pardon  for  these  questions.  The  people  ot  the  south 
were  never  more  awake  or  more  determined  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  “A  great  battle  is  to  be  fought” 
says  Mr.  N. — The  people  of  the  south  know  it,  and  are 
ready  for  the  conflict — “One  more  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
says  Mr.  N.  and  the  contest,  we  trust,  will  be  over 
forever” — Yes,  let  the  south  be  again  spurned,  and 
trampled — let  her  petitions  and  memorials  be  again 
thrown  aside — her  delegates  again  gagged — her  rights 
again  refused — her  sufferings  again  unheeded  and  scorn- 
fully' derided — and  the  contest,  we  apprehend,  will  in- 
deed be  over, — but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  editor 
of  the  Register  employs  those  words.”  (8.) 

(1. ) I (“Mr.  Niles”)  do  not  know  that  I ever  suggested 
a violation  of  the  “national  faith”  in  a reduction  of  the 
duties,  and  would  thank  Mr.  Pinckney  to  “put  his 
finger”  on  the  place;  yet  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  national  discretion,  and  public  justice,  would 
be  grossly  violated  in  accomplishing  the  wild  projects 
of  southern But  the“national  faith, ”I  must 
think,  is  quite  as  much  pledged  to  protect  the  labor  of 
free  white  persons,  as  that  of  black  working-rnachinesj 
and  that,  if  the  interests  of  the  two  comes  into  compe- 
tition (though  I know  no  reason  why  they  should),  the 
latter  ought,  and  must,  and  shall,  give  way'. 

(2.)  I do  not  “lorgel  to  enquire  what  right  congress 
has  to  support  one  kind  of  industry  at  the  [pretended] 
ruin  of  others,”  as  will  be  seen  below.  This  cant  about 
“ruin”  and  “monopolists”  is  stale  and  senseless.  It  was 
loudly  shouted  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress 
of  the  U.  States,  1789,  by  which  congressa  body  was  given 
to  the  protecting  system.  As  to  this  “ruin” — how  was 
it  proclaimed  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1824? 
Will  Mr.  Pinckney  refer  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Carter, 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Tatnall,  of  Georgia,  Messrs. 
Garnett  and  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  others,  with 
the  memorial  of  February,  1824 — all  befoub 

the  passage  of  the  “infernal  tariff  bill”  for  the  "-ivaste 
and  decay, the  desolation  and  reduction  to  beggary 
the  poverty  -which  tvas  grinding  to  the  bonef^  the  “z/e- 
plorable^^  state  ot  things,  the  ^'pervading  gloom’*  that 
‘‘extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,” — which,  certainly,  the  support  of  “one 
kind  of  industry”  had  not  caused — for  this  simple,  but 
good  reason,  that  it  had  not  been  granted!  We  believe 
that  the  south  was  distressed  previous  to  the  year  1824— 
for  we  dare  not  say  that  the  gentlemen  named  spoke 
falsely:  we  believe  that  the  south  is  distressed — but  the 
tariff  now  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  distress  now,  than 
it  had  before  the  tariff  existed!  The  evil  lies  much 
deeper — it  is  in  the  fearful  increase  of  slaves,  the  su- 
perabundant productions  of  cotton — the  continnally  in- 
creasing pride  and  improvidence  of  planters,  the  pro- 
gress of  idleness,  and  gro-wing  hate  of  honest  free  labor 
— which  hate  would  appear  to  esteem  nothing  valuable^ 
unless  the  impress  of  negro  slavery  is  made  upon  it.** 


* About  three-fourths  of  the  increase  of  South  Caro- 
lina since  1820,  has  been  in  slaves.  The  following  are 
paragraphs  from  some  interesting  remarks  which  ap- 
[leared  several  months  since  in  the  “Charleston  Cou- 
rier.” 

“As  soon  as  the  census  is  completed,  we  shall  disco- 
ver to  what  cause  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land  is  to 
be  attributed.  By  those  violent  characters  who  wanted 
to  conceal  the  effect  of  their  own  avarice  and  folly,  in 
introducing  one  family  of  negroes,  and  in  driving  out 
t-wo  of  tvhite — in  doing  all  they  could  to  keep  up  the 
necessaries  of  life — in  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could, 
(thus  ensuring  their  own  eventual  ruin),  and  asking  pri- 
ces for  it  which  was  perfectly  prohibitory — in  buying 
negroes  to  grow  cotton,  and  growing  cotton  to  buy  nc- 
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(3.)  “He  forgets  to  ask  what  right  congress  had  to 
pledge  the  national  faith  to  an  unconstiintional  act,”fscc. 
“Such  questions  as  these  do  not  suit  his  purposes.” 

Mr.  Pinckney  is  much  mistaken — they  exactly  suit  ray 
“purposes,”  ami  he  shall  have  answers  to  them.  But  is 
unconstituiiojuil?  Mr.  Pinckney  says  it  is  so— 1 
say  it  is  not  so;  and  have  as  much  right  to  a say  in  the 
matter  as  Mr.  Pinckney.  Does  that  gentleman  remem- 
ber that  when  Mr.  Tatnall,  of  Georgia,  swore  “by  hea- 
ven we  will  not  sobmk  to  this  law” — Mr.  Tod,  of  Penn- 
sylvanitty  swore  “by  heaven,”  that  if  the  bill  passed,  he 
should — saying,  ^^at  and  that  together— my  oath 

against  his — Pennsylvania  against  Georgia."  But  I have 
high  South  Carolina  authority  to  plead  against  him!  That 
great  and  good  man,  Wixlia5i  Lowndes,  ranking  with 
the  soundest  and  ablest  men  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  made  no  question  as  to  the  constitn^ 
tionality  ot  a protecting  tariff,  but  supported  its  expedi- 
ency. The  excellent  speech  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  in 
April  1816,  is  now  before  me — he  proceeded  quite  as  far 


glultwg  the  cotton  markets  of  the  ivorld—iw 
trying  every  experiment  to  discover  the  muiinmm  oi. 
sustenance  and  the  maximum  of  labor;  thus  ensuring 
eventual  loss  to  themselves,  and  present  misery  to  their 
servants.  By  these  men  all  was  ascribed  to  the  tariff. 

“I  think  the  census  will  prove,  that  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  property  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  causes, 
and  the  total  neglect  of  the  high-ways  of  the  state. 
Had  means  been  taken  to  open  the  markets  of  the 
country  for  a surplus  supply  of  provisions,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  8tc.  &c.  would  not  have  levied  such 
enormous  contributions  on  tliis  state.  While  they  have 
been  doing  this,  the  half-starved  yeomanry  of  South 
Carolina  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  patiently  await  the 
decline  in  value  of  their  property,  and  decamp  to  the 
-west-ward,  as  soon  as  the  neighboring  nabob,  with  his 
100  or  200  negroes,  would  buy  them  out.” 

Jiefore  the  tariff  law  of  1824,  Mr.  Carter  of  South 
Carolina— a liberal  extract  from  whose  speech  we  have 
on  our  desk — said,  that  the  '-*pi  odigiousty”  increased 
product  of  cotton  had  “glutted”  every  market  in  Europe  j 
with  it — that  property  of  all  kinds  had  “depreciated 
l»eyond  example” — “that  estates  were  sacrificed  to  pay 
the  last  mstalmcnis  on  tlie  bonds  given  for  the  purchase 
money” — “nobody  seems  disposed  to  buy  what  every 
body  is  anxious  to  sell,  at  any  price” — that  “estates, 
once  the  seats  of  opulence,  are  thrown  out  to  waste  and 
decay.’^  TSiese  are  his  own  words. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  distress  that  Mr.  Carter 
spoke  of.  It  is  fully  explained  in  the  preceding  e.\tracts 
that  we  have  made  from  the  “Courier.”  But  if  the 
effects  of  a “prodigiously increased  supply  of  cotton, 
in  1823 — (173  millions  of  pounds  being  exported)  were 
80  terrible,  what  would  they  have  amounted  to,  had  the 
export  of  1830— (264  millions  of  pounds),  happened? 
Cotton  would  not  have  brought  more  than  four  or  five 
cents  per  lb.  And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  a “living 
price”  was  obtained  for  the  latter  mighty  quantity? 
The  “lords  of  the  spinning  jennies,”  as  the  Roanoke 
lord  of  tobacco  worms  delights  to  call  them,  by  improv- 
ed machinery  and  reduced  cost  of  manufacture,  have 
extended  its  free  use  to  millions  of  persons  who  could 
only  have  sparingly  consumed  it,  at  the  former  higher 
cost  of  cotton  goods.  Here  is,,  “a  secret  worth  kuow- 
ing.” 

I'he  average  export  of  1820-1-2,  was  about  135  mil- 
lions of  pounds — in  1823,  173  millions.  In  1811,  92 
millions  were  worth  31  millions  of  dollars;  in  1823, 
173  millions  only  20  millions  of  dollars;  but  in  1825, 
176  millioBS  pounds  were  worth  36  millions  of  dollars. 
These  great  fluctuations  in  quantity  and  price  have  had 
a thousand  times  more  to  do  with  the  “distress”  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  than  the  tariff— in  affording  a 
Buperabundance,  or  a very  scanty  supply  of  money;  and 
people  who  have  lived  sumptuously  cannot,  or  at  le;  st, 
will  not,,  suddenly  live  closely.  Pride  makes  many  beg- 
gars. This  is  no  secret. 

We  have  an  essay  on  certain  parts  of  one  ol  governor 
Miller’s  messages  to  tlie  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
shewing  his  pr^erence  of  slave  labor  over  that  of  free- 
men. It  has  been  long  prepared,  but  was  mislaid 
MDlil  a few  dsiys  ago. 


in  the  principle  as  “Mr.  Niles”  has  ever  gone;  and  only 
two  of  the  eight  members  of  congress  from  South 
Carolhia  then  opposed  the  broad  ground  that  Messrs. 
Lowndes  and  Calhoun  had  taken, /or  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  If  South  Ca- 
rolina pleases  to  change  her  opinion  of  the  constitution, 
am  I to  have  a collar  put  U[)On  my  neck  with  “nullifi- 
cation’s dog”  engraved  on  it?  If  South  Carolina  poli- 
ticians are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  must  my  cou- 
sisleucy  with  myself  be  disturbed?  Must  1 — 

“As  goose  to  gander,  strict  obedience  keej^s; 

Hiss  it' he  hiss,  and  slumber  if  he  sleeps.” 

No — Mr.  Pinckney!  I am  a good  deal  too  old  for 
that.  1 am  too  much  “committed”  by  one  course  from 
the  days  of  my  youth  to  the  present  lime — and  my  knees 
are  now  too  stiff  to  bend  to  any  of  the  ^‘strange  gods^’  of 
the  day. 

(4)  “He  sees  nothing  wrong  in  a violation  of  the  con- 
stitution— nothing  opxiressive  in  sacrificing  one  portion 
of  the  union  for  the  benefit  of  others — nothing  dishonest 
in  legalized  robbery.^' 

Fie,  Mr.  Pinckney  ! Nobody  honest  butyoorself,  Mr. 
Pinckney?  “Blow  the  cow’s  horn,  that  the  kings  of  the 
earth  may  go  to  their  dinners,  for  his  majesty  ot  Congo 
has  dined!”*  1 would,  most  respectfully,  suggest  to  Mr. 
Pinckney  that  Jeferson,  ^ladison,  Hamilton,  may  have 
been  honest  men,  who  would  not  ^Hegalize  robbery;^’ 
and  I humbly  take  leave  to  offer  an  opinion,  that  the 
twenty-six  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
sent  thither  by  the  free  white  men  ot  Pennsylvania, 
unanimously  favoring  this  pretended  “violation”  of  the 
constitution — may  be  as  honest  people  as  the  twenty-six 
members  of  the  same  house,  who  have  seats  therein  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  “wool  and  ivory”  in  the  soulli. 
It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  whole  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
is  neutralized  hy  the  vole  in  congress  which  represents 
negro  slaves.  Does  it  become  those  who  hold  this 
mTghty  ])Ower  in  making  the  laws,  to  charge  a still  decid- 
ed majority  in  congress  with  a disregard  of  their  oaths? 
We  say,  it  is  the  supremacy  of  impudence,  but  hardly 
worth  the  contempt  of  an  honorable  man.  The  Iree  la- 
boring people  of  the  United  Slates  will  “s[»eak  to”  this 
proscription  through  the  ballot  boxes;  and  those  who  do 
not  repel  it,  will  well  deserve  a pair  of  thick  lips  and  a 
blackened  skimf 

But  we  shall  make  a few  remarks  about  this  violation 
of  the  constitution. 

As  early  as  the  year  1765,  very  numerous  meetings  of 
the  people  of  the  American  colonies  (now  states),  were 
held  to  encourage  domestic  ii  anufactures.  The  necessity 
of  rendering  America  independent  was  powerfully  urged 
by  Franklin,  and  all  the  working  patriots  of  his  day  — 
and  measures  were  taken  to  ‘'•pi  event  the  ruin”  of  the 
colonies,  by  supporting  the  mechaiiies  anil  manufacturers 
therein.  'I'he  “daughters  oflibeity”  as  they  were  calN 


*The  formula  of  a proclamation  made  after  his  color- 
ed majesty  had  washed  his  royal  hands,  with  which  he 
had  just  fed  himself. 

1 Many  of  the  anti-tariff  writers  and  editors  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  hard  terms  against  all 
who  do  not  think  and  speak  as  they  do,  that  it  seems  al- 
most natural  for  them  to  vomit  expressions  unbecoming 
liberal  and  decent  men;  but  no  persons  are  so  sensitive 
when  the  “tables  are  turned”  upon  them,  ever  so  little. 
They  despise  free  laborers,  and  seem  to  think  that  ail 
virtue  and  intelligence  is  centered  in  the  holders  of  slaves; 
hence  they  possess  an  unity  of  action  that  would  be  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  praise— their  cause  being  so.  If  the 
other  party  to  the  question  had  the  same  unity,  the  w hole 
matter  would  be  easily  settled.  We  should  have  no  dis- 
pute about  it. 

1 shall  do  all  that  I can  to  induce  the  people  to  resist 
such  vile  accusations  made  against  them.  ^Ve  have  had 
enough  of  dirty  slang.  We  shall  not  “return  railing  with 
railing,”  but  speak  through  little  mystic  pieces  of  paper, 
at  the  polls.  At  the  late  great  meeting  at  Philadelphia — 
ihe  “bone  and  sinew”  of  the  free  laboring  people  were 
present,  to  support  the  “American  System” — and  so 
will  they  come  out  every  where,  and  the  effects  will  be 
seen.  'I'he  g^eat  majority  of  the  people  will  not  be  un- 
resistingly called  swindlers,  and  robbers,  and  perjured 
knaves,  any  longer. 
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ed,  nssembled  at  various  places,  and  }jave  examples  of 
industry  by  sffhwinsi'  from  morning  till  night — and  the 
“sons  of  liberty”  associated,  Hancock  being  at  their 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  ol»taining  from  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures such  '•restrictions  and  excises  as  miglit  have 
the  happy  tendency”  of  ‘‘encouraging  the  manufactures 
of  our  own  country.”  Samples  of  these  proceedings 
may  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Register,  page 
193.  Thus  it  was  the  revolution — when  the  spi- 

rit of  liberty  was  pure  as  mountain  air. 

[But  I shall  only  give  brief  sketches — reserving  parti- 
culars tor  the  use  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie,  when  he  sh  ill 
meet  me  in  the  discussion  tliat  I have  challenged,  which 
1 shall  soon  ex[)ect  him  to  do.] 

During  the  revolution,  it  is  well  known  that  congress 
(and  there  were  some  honest  men  in  177C!),  used  everr 
possible  exertion  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures, 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  immediate  wants,  but  to  esiah~ 
lish  the  real  independence  of  the  country.  We  suppose 
that  Mr.  Pinckney  will  not  deny  this!  Well,  the  war 
being  ended  and  peace  proclaimed,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  public  distress  followed — the  paper  currency  dis- 
appearing, and  all  the  “hard  money”  being  required  to 
pay  for  British  and  other  foreign  goods  imported.  This 
severity  of  suffering,  and  on  the  account  stated,  induced 
the  patriot  sages  of  that  day  to  reflect  upon  some  gene- 
ral system  that  might  remedy  evils  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  slate  legislatures;  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
commenced  the  noble  work  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution;  and  Mr.  JVladison,  in 
a pamphlet  written  by  him  in  1795,  decidedly  tells  us, 
fiiat  the  constitution  originated  in  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  that  the  unequal  laws  oj  Great  Britain  might 
he  counteracted.  [See  vol.  39,  page  2G3.]  And  what 
was  done  by  the  j'i'rsf  congress  under  this  constitution, 
Mr.  jMadison  being  the  leading  member  of  that  body  of 
illustrious  men?  'I’he  title  of  the  first  bill  passed  for 
lay  ing  duties  on  imported  articles,  declared  ‘7/ie  encou- 
ragement and  PROTECTION  o f manufactures'''  to  be  one 
of  its  leading  purposes!  Will  Mr.  Pinckney  say  that 
this  congress  "legalized  robbery?'"'  It  established 

THE  WHOLE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  WE  CONTEND  FOR.  If  it 

was  constitutional  to  protect  in  1789,  it  must  be  constitu- 
tional now.  The  extent  of  protection  is  a question  of  ex- 
J>ediency,  and  Mr.  P.  I hope,  is  modest  enough  to  ad- 
mit— that  that  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the  majority, 
constitutionally  expressed.*  Mr.  Pinckney,  perhaps, 
may  have  accidentally  heard  of  a book  called  ‘'Lloyd’s 
Debates.”  1 advise  fiim  to  borrow'  it,  that  he  may  know 
a little  more  than  he  does  about  things  which  he  so  ig- 
norantly, and  dogmatically,  speaks  of.  fie  will  find 
thatt^  constitutionality  o\  the  protecting  system  was 
neverdoubted,  either  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  or  the  first  congress  convened  under  its 
provisions.  And  yet  “tlure  wei-e  giants  in  those  days.” 

As  to  the  “sacrificing  of  one  portion  of  the  union  for 
the  benefit  of  others,”  it  is  an  old  song,  and  was  belter 
sung  in  the  congress  than  ever  Mr.  Pinckney  w ill 
sing  it,  when  the  bill  to  establish  discrhninatory  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage  was  under  consideration.  It 
was  said  by  a few,  and  a very  few  only,  that  it  was  no 
matter  who  carried  away  our  productions  or  brought  fo- 
reign goods  to  us — that  those  who  worked  the  cheapest 
should  have  the  preference.  But  the  great  majority  of 

*John  Randolph,  however,  ilespises  “king  numbers.” 
This  distinguished  aristocrat  would  out-strip  the  proud 
duke  of  Somersett,  if  the  power  were  given  to  him.  We 
iniend  to  publish  extracts  from  one  or  two  of  his  speeches 
on  this  point,  and  about  tobacco,  before  long,  having  just 
had  a hearty  laugh  of  scorn  at  them.  And  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, with  his  257,898  white  persons,  having  315,665 
black  slaves  to  keep  under  in  South  Carolina,  would 
proclaim  that  weak  state  “a  nation!”  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island,  w ith  her  great 
capital  and  prosperous  industry,  might  not  command  a 
larger  force  for  ulterior  operations  than  South  Carolina. 

I'he  duke  of  Somersett,  alluded  to,  having  married  a 
second  time,  a noble  lady,  she  playfully  touched  him  on 
the  cheek  one  day  with  her  fan,  when  he  sai«l,  “that  his 
first  duchess  would  not  have  taken  such  a liberty,  though 
she  was  a Percy!"  This  duke  was  the  prototype  of  the 
extraordinary  mioister/br  Russia. 


that  congress,  not  having  the  light  of  our  “free  trade 
philosophers”  before  their  eyes,  passed  the  bill,  which 
finally  was  so  far  extended,  that,  while  foreign  ships  paid 
a duty  of  one  dollar  per  tori,  on  entry,  American  sliipa 
paid  only  six  cents — and  the  goods  imported  in  foreign 
vessels,  paid  ten  per  cent,  more  duty  than  those  im- 
ported in  our  own.  Atid  it  was  this  proceeding  that 
built  up  our  mighty  commercial  marine — that  enabled 
us  to  have,  (as  Mr.  JMadison  and  his  colleagues  saw 
that  it  would),  a gallant  navy — which  has  caused  the  stripes 
and  stars  of  our  laud  to  be  respected  in  every  sea.  At 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  I’eferred  to,  nearly 
all  the  shipping  of  the  U.  States  belonged  to  the  eastern 
states.  But,  happily,  lliat  “one  portion  ot  the  union”  was 
protected,  though  the  “sacrifice  of  other  portions”  was 
[ileaded;  and  we  see  the  glorious  fruits  of  it.  Our  ton- 
n.age  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  freights 
are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in  our  own  vessels  than  in 
British  ships.  And  when  the  black  belt  shall  extend,  as 
extend  it  will,  from  Cape  Antonio  to  the  southern  point 
of  I'rinidad — then  will  the  south /ee?  the  wisdom  of  the 
first  congress  in  the  enactment  of  protecting  laws — 
though  seemingly  for  the  benefit  of  ‘‘one  portion  of  the 
union,”  only.  But  this  effect  speedily  followed  the  pro- 
tection granted — the  '^monopoly"  as  it  was  called^  reduc- 
ed the  cost  of  freights!!! 

We  might  add  tlie  protection  extended  to  the  fisheries, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion  on  that  branch  of  indus- 
try. He  did  not  question  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
tecting tliem;  but,  in  his  able  report,  broadly  supported 
both  the  principle  and  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 
We  might  refer  also  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  almost  simulta- 
neous report  of  a general  system,  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  domestic  manufactures — but  the  histo- 
ry of  the  first  years  of  the  constitution,  VVashington 
being  president,  is  filled  with  such  things,  and  it  was  re- 
served lor  a modern  hair-splitting  Virginian  to  discover 
that  those  who  made  tlie  constitution  did  not  understand 
its  meaning — especially  Mr.  Madison;  who,  in  his  fa- 
mous resolutions  of  January  1794,  again  covered  the 
whole  ground  that  we  contend  for;  and,  since  that  time, 
has  frequently  said,  in  the  most  distinct  and  positive 
manner,  that  the  right  and  duty  is  in  congress  to  do 
that  which  Mr.  Pinckney  so  rudely  pronounces  dis- 
honest and  calls  a robbery]  But  the  time  has  passed 
when  stone  walls  may  he  thrown  down  by  the  sound  of 
rams’  horns.  And  Mr.  P.  should  recollect,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  congress,  Nov.  8,  1808, 
suggested  the  idea  of  “PROHIBI I'lONS”  that  our 
manufacturing  establishments  might  become  ‘‘perma- 
nent.’'* That  then  Mr.  RITCHIE,  the  greatest  of  ali 
expounders  of  the  constitution!  was  with  us — and  a 
ceitain  governor  of  Virginia  displayed  a home-made 
shirt,  with  all  “the  pomp  and  circumstance”  of  the  glori- 
ous occasion,  to  a large  number  of  citizens  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July!  If  further  evidence  is 
wanted — will  Mr.  Pinckney  refer  to  the  old  congres- 
sional reports,  inserted  in  our  last  number? 

(5)  “The  watcliword  has  been  given,”  &c.  and  below  I 
am  quoted  as  saying  the  “time  for  action  has  arrived.” 
These  are  deadly  sins  in  me;  but  when  the  opposite  par- 
ty, through  the  consistent  editors  of  the  “Richmond 
Enquirer”  and  “Banner  of  the  Constitution,”  to  rally 
their  party,  say  "now  is  the  time"  for  the  “anti-tarilF- 
ites  to  be  on  the  alert,  &c.  [See  present  volume,  page 
60.]  Mr.  Pinckney  thinks  all’s  well!  This,  we  sup- 
pose, is  “nullificatory  ” jMsf/ce  and  liberality! — thathigli 
sense  of  rectitude  which  is  claimed  for  tlie  people  of  the 
south! 

(6)  “No  attacking  in  detail — no  insolent  investigation 
of  sejiarate  items.”  The  sentiment  contained  in  these 
words  is  several  times  repeated — tor  Mr.  M.  Pinckney 
lias  a mortal  aversion  to  sectional  “combinations!”  Let 
us  see  what  the  “oracle”  says  on  this  subject. 


*Tbis  produced  an  interesting  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
which  Mr.  Giles — yea,WM.  B.  Giles,  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  spoke  favorably  of  tlie  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic manufactures!  We  have  a copy  of  his  speech  at 
our  elbow.  His  erratic  competitor,  in  many  respects — 
however,  has  always  been  a '^sheep'kicking"  sort  of  ^ 
person,  telling  congress  that  “he  would  grt  twenty  rods 
out  of  his  way  to  kick  a sheep.” 
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Mr.  Randolph  on  one  occasion,  in  his  place  in  con- 
gress said — “we  do  not  govern  them  [the  people  of  ihe 
north],  by  our  black  slaves — but  bt  theib  own 
WHITE  siAVES.”  I never  voted  for  but  one  man  [Mr. 
Varnum,  as  speaker  of  the  liouse]  from  that  country 
[Massachiisetls],  and,  so  help  me  GOD,  1 will  never 
vote  for  another !” 

And  he  also  said,  in  congress — 

“ fVe  know  what  we  are  doing.  IVe  of  the  south  are  unit- 
ed, from  the  Ohio  to  Florida  — and  we  can  always  unite: 
but  you  of  the  north  are  beginning  to  divide,  and  you 
will  divide.  We  have  conquered  you  once,  and  we  can 
and  will  conquer  you  again.  Aye,  sir,  we  will  drive 
you  to  the  wall,  and  when  we  have  you  there  once  more, 
we  mean  to  keep  you.  there.,  and  will  nail  you  down  like 
base  money.^’ 

These  are  precious  specimens  of  the  dignity  and  ele- 
gance ol  the  “ Virginia  orator!”  But  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Randolph  are  too  true.  The  people  of  the  eastern, 
and  middle  and  western  states  do  divide — for  persons  in 
them  would  seem  to  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing for  themselves;  or  they  are  “bought  up”  being 
“WHITE  SLATES;”  and  we  might  mention  one  of  t!iem 
who  now  has  five  members  of  his  family,  besides  him- 
self, in  public  office! — But  the  south  is  united  on  all 
questions  which  affect  the  south;  and  so  far  does  the 
CLANNISH  spirit  go,  that,  in  1828,  only  two  votes 
south  of  the  Potomac  (except  six  in  North  Caro- 
lina, specially  interested),  were  found  against  laying  a 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  molasses,  though  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,  and  others,  that 
they  found  “it  difficult  to  bring  their  minds  to  such  a 
system  of  legislation.''’ 

“One  restless  sheep  cries  baa!  ami  all  the  throng, 

“Kwes,  lambs,  rams,  wethers,  bellowing,  roll  along.” 

It  is  the  supreme  of  the  ridiculous,  for  the  south  to 
rebuke  the  prevalence  of  a common  spirit  in  the  north. 

I would  not  excite  sectional  jealousies — but  for  those 
who  have  perfected  the  operation  of  them,  as  it  would 
seem  even  in  matters  of  conscience,^  to  complain,  as  Mr. 

^Several  southern  gentlemen  who  voted  for  this  higli 
tax  upon  molasses,  not  only  felt  ashamed  to  support  a 
proposition  which  they  knew  was  wrong  in  itself,  and 
gome  of  them  also  doubted  the  moral  honesty  of  such  a 
“system  of  legislation;”  but  if  they  really  believed  the 
imposition  of  such  duties  to  be  unconstitutional, 
was  not  ihe  obligation  of  their  oaths  suspended  by  a 
question  of  expediency.?  Did  they  not  compromise  with 
their  consciences?  It  will  require  an  able  sophist  to  re- 
lieve them  of  this  “coalition.” 

Here  we  may  make  a simple  remark  or  two  on  the 
general  as  well  as  special  distinction  between  the  con- 
stilulionality  Auil  expediency  o{  the  tariff.  In  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s admiaistration,  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo 
laws  were  commended  in  the  south,  because  they  en- 
couraged domestic  manufactures — and  opposed  in  the 
east,  because  they  injured,  or  destroyed,  foreign  com- 
merce; but  these  differences  of  opinion  were  the  result 
of  questions  of  only.  We  have  referred  to 

Messrs.  Lowndes  and  Calhoun  as  warmly  and  thorough- 
ly supporting  the  protecting  system  in  1816.  J’he  lat- 
ter gentleman  said  that  manufactures  '•'•produced  an  in- 
terest strictly  American,  as  much  so  as  agriculture”  — 
he  was  for  '■'•affording  to  ingenuity  and  inilustry  imme- 
diate and  ample  protection.”  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
then  have  hatl  no  constitutional  scruples,  else  lie  was 
perjured.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  JVebster  is  roughly 
charged  as  having  been  against  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  of 
now  supporting  its  principle.  But  what  of  that?  Mr. 
Callioun,  for  example,  in  adopting  Ihe  expediency  of  ihe 
protecting  system,  surely  consented  to  its  constitutionali- 
ty— the  last  having  sitpreme  operation  on  the  mind  of  an 
honest  man.  But  Mr.  Webster,  being  against  the  prac- 
tice in  1824,  and  for  it  in  1828,  only'  shews  ihat  expe- 
rience, as  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  had  changed  Ids 
opinions  concerning  the  expediency  of  it — time  being  the 
friend  of  truth.  Time,  however,  has  not  changed  the 
constitution — it  remains  just  as  it  was — it  admits  of  no 
new  qualification.  Tlial  which  was  inexpedient  may  be- 
come expedient,  .as  happens  in  the  daily  concerns  of 
every  man’s  life  and  business-  but  that  which  was  con- 
stitutionally wrong  never  can  become  constitutionally 


Pinckney  does,  of  my  humble  exhortations  to  unity,  is 
laughable — like  the  case  of  the  frog  who  swelled  him- 
self to  rival  the  size  of  the  ox,  and  blew  himself  “sky 
h igh ! ” 

The  rest  of  this  section  of  the  article  is  too  common  for 
remark — it  is  of  that  sort  of  stuff  which  an  English  pat- 
tern-card man,  or  hireling  writer,  will  fnish  at  the  rale 
of  several  yards  in  an  hour  ! If  I were  the  enemy  of 
the  south,  and  had  the  power  of  selecting  some  most 
certain  curse  to  ruin  and  desolate  the  south,  and  render 
that  country  one  vast  field  of  confagration  and  blood — 
I WOULD  take  off  THE  DUTY  ON  SUGAR.  But  1 am 
a better  friend  of  the  south  than  xMr.  Pinckney — and 
time  will  shew  it. 

(7)  It  is  objected  that  I have  recommended  the  “dis- 
tribution of  tracts” — and  as  thinking  it  possible  that,  to 
diffuse  information,  “my  own  inestimable  Register,”* * 
might  be  further  circulated.  The  last  is  a very  natural 
desire — and  I am  happy  to  infoi’m  Mr.  Pinckney,  that 
I have  received  more  than  two  hundred  and  filty  new  sub- 
scribers since  tlie  1st  of  Jan.  last,*  and  enterlaina  hope  of 
obtaining  not  less  than  a thousand,  before  the  31st  of 
December!  And,  as  it  will  give  him  and  Mr.  Ritchie 
much  pleasure  to  learn  the  fact,  I shall  add — that  about 
one  half  of  those  received  are  from  the  “south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon’s  line.”  But  my  suggestion  as  to  tha.  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  was  leather  the  consequence  of  a like 
suggestion  in  the  “Richmond  Enquirer!”  “Now  is  the 
time,”  said  a writer  in  that  paper,  “for  the  anti-tariff 
parties  of  our  community  to  be  on  tlie  alert — to  be  stre- 
nuous in  their  exertions — to  disseminate  far  and  wide 
just  principles  of  political  economy” — “in  the  next  con- 
gress, in  all  probability,  will  the  battle  be  fought” — 
“Nosv,  then,  is  certainly  the  accepted  time — the  season 
wiien  the  greatest  exertion  should  be  made,”  &c.— 

These  sayings  were  right  in the  the 

editor’s  orthodoxy — (always  orthodox,  though  “the 
w’ind  bloweth  as  it  listeth”),  sanctifying  words  which 
for  rne  to  use  is  pretty  nearly  treason!  And  Mr. 
Pinckney’s  sneer  comes  from /n»j  with  an  ill-grace,  for 
in  the  same  paper  he  inserted  a mournful  article  from 
the  “Banner  of  the  Constitution”  (whose  editor  has 
been  running  a race  with  Dr.  Cooper  in  inconsistency 
and  violence,  on  the  tariff  question),  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  action;  and,  in  describing  the  melancholy  state  of 
the  press  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, he  surely  recommends  his  own  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  other  presses!  Mr.  Raguet,  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  says — “Should  the  next  session  of  congress 
pass  over  without  such  material  reduction,  in  the  duties 
of  the  existing  odious  tariff,  as  will  give  assurance  of  a 
return,  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  to 
an  equitable  scale  of  revenue  duties,  the  cause  of  free 
trade  will,  in  our  humble  estimation,  be  forever  lost. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  have,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  this  journal,  favored  the  belief  that 
the  public  mind  norlii  of  the  Potomac,  was  in  a capacity 
of  receiving  tlie  truths  of  political  science,  and  that  a 
love  for  the  union  would  outweigli  all  tlie  calculations 
of  selfish,  local,  and  ambitious  interests,  and  would 
lead  to  such  a spirit  of  conciliation  as  could  not  but 
eventuate  in  a settlement  of  the  disputed  questions, 
without  the  further  excitement,  at  the  south,  of  revolu- 
tionary feelings.  It  is,  therefore,  with  reluctance  that 
we  now  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  confess,  tliat  our 
faith  ill  the  potency  of  argument  and  reason  is  beginning 
to  waver.  The  efforts  making  at  the  south  and  south- 
west, to  extricate  the  country  from  the  trammels  of  the 
restrictive  system,  are  not  supported,  at  tlie  north,  as 
they  should  be;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
exists  upon  the  subject,  even  amongst  those  who  de- 


light, the  instrument  remaining  unciianged.  We  have 
looked  over  Mr.  Webster’s  great  speech  in  1824 against 
the  tariff — witliout  seeing  tlie  germ  of  an  argument  about 
its  constitutionality — hence  tliere  is  no  more  cause  of 
just  accusation  against  him  than  there  would  be  on  a 
man  who  advised  his  friend  to  delay  a journey  because  it 
“looked  likely  tor  rain” — and  afterwards  urged  him  to 
set  out,  because  there  was  a clear  sky. 

* My  offensive  article  was  more  a following  of  the 
lead  ot  the  people,  than  an  attempt  to  direct  their  pro- 
ceedings. 
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pend  for  their  support  upon  foreign  commerce,  an  in- 
tlifference  which  almost  indicates  a bowing  of  the  neck 
to  tlie  restrictive  sjstcra,  as  the  settled  policy  ot  the 
country.  ” 

We  thank  Mr.  R.  for  some  of  these  admissions.  Again 
he  SR}  s — “The  redemiition  of  the  country  from  the  bonds 
of  the  restrictive  system  will  be  accomplished,  if  ever 
it  be,  by  the  sons  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  to  wliom  we  are  mainly  to 
look  fcfr  our  rescue.” 

This  is  very  well  in  Mr.  Raguet— but  very  wrong, 
very  wrong,  indeed,  in  ‘^Mr.  Ndes. ” What,  shall  ‘‘Mr. 
Niles”  corrupt  the  “sons  of  agriculture^”  That  would 
be  too  bad.  But  at  least  an  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
his  “politics  for  farmers”  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Ra- 
guet, too,  made  “politics  for  farmers,”  catching  my 
title — telling  as  how  that,  on  every  cradle  costing  ten 
dollars,  the  farmers  paid  a tax  of  three  dollars — though 
many  a better  man  than  either  of  us  has  been  rocked  in 
a “hollow  gum.”  What  became  of  Mr.  R’s  “politics 
for  farmers?”  I never  saw  one  full  copy  of  it.  I guess  it 
did  not  suit  the  “sons  of  agriculture” — the  growers  of 
grain  and  wool,  who  understand  “a  thing  or  two”  about 
the  tar  ff. 

(8)  The  conclusion  is  after  the  best  manner  ol  the 
“Mercury.”  Mr.  Pinckney  is  a mighty  man — he 
thinks  no  more  of  dissolvmj  the  union  and  making  a 
nation,  than  a child  does  of  building  up  or  knocking 
down  his  little  houses  of  sand.  All  things  are  easy  to 
him but  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  not  “cal- 

culate the  value  of  the  union,”  though  recommended 
by  as  pure  blooded  a factionist  as  ever  figured  at  Paris, 
in  the  days  of  terror — who,  like  the  witcli  in  the  fable, 
who  had  lost  her  dog,  would  “disturb  all  hell,”  to  gain 
the  thing  he  aims  at. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BURGES, 

At  the  dinner  given  him  by  a large  number  of  the  ciii- 
Zens  of  J\ew  York,  Alarch  30,  1851. 

JMr.  President  and  gentlemen: — 

1 thank  you,  most  cordially  I thank  you.  All  I could 
say  would  tell  you  a very  small  part  only'  of  those  feel- 
ings given  to  me  by  your  exjiressions  of  kindness  and 
consideration  towards  me,  and  my  very  inefficient  efforts 
in  the  public  service.  From  my  earliest  recollection  to 
the  present  moment,  the  approbation  of  my  fellow  la- 
borers, has  enlivened  my  hopes,  clieered  my  exertions, 
and  been  dear  to  my  heart.  Whether  guiding  the  plough, 
or  wielding  the  instruments  of  mechanic  labor,  the  em- 
ployments of  my  earlier  life;  whether  engaged  in  forensic 
toils,  at  the  calls  of  my  friends,  or  in  the  service  of  our 
common  country,  so  dear  to  us  all,  that  approbation  has 
been  among  the  most  engaging  motives.  I have  fallen 
behind  many,  in  success,  but  1 have  endeavored  to  keep 
pace  with  the  foremost,  in  zeal  and  diligence.  When  1 
look  around  on  tliese  splendid  accompaniments,  associate 
ed  by  your  kindness  with  those  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  nation,  though  I must  be  more,  or  less,  than  human, 
not  to  feel  gratified,  and  to  attempt  some  expression  ol 
that  feeling;  yet  I cannot  be  vain  enough  to  arrogate  all  1 
see,  and  hear,  to  my  self  merely,  who  am  but  the  incon- 
siderable occasion,  and  not  the  ultimate  object,  of  all 
these  preparations,  these  displays  of  national  feeling, 
these  genuine  oblations  to  elevated  patriotism. 

If  we  have  been  told,  men  are  born  to  consume  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  and  there  be  those  w ho  might  look  on  all 
these  provisions  of  the  table,  and  on  us  as  assembled 
here,  with  no  better  purpose  than  ordinary  refection,  the 
mere  every  day  operations  of  mastication  and  swallow- 
ing, such  men  may  best  take  their  viands  by  themselves, 
each  one  gnawing  his  bone,  and  growling  his  orisons,  if 
he  make  any  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  den.  The  table 
has,  by'  the  customs  ot  all  nations,  been  consecrated  to 
the  i>urest  rites  of  hospitality.  Among  the  most  (urious 
Warriors,  hostilities  cease;  truce  and  peace  are  for  the 
time,  established,  the  moment  they  have  taken  salt  to- 
gether from  the  same  stand.  Of  all  those  w ho  dipt  their 
bread,  at  the  same  table,  in  the  same  condiment,  sacred 
story  has  told  us  that  one  only  became  a traitor.  Should 
we  with  warm  hearts  and  glad  faces,  who  are  now  met  to- 
gether at  this  table,  this  altar  of  good  will  and  patriotic 
feeling,  ever  meet  again,  no  matter  in  what  land,  or  un- 
der wnat  auspices,  adverse  or  prosperous,  this  high  ce- 


remonial of  kindness  and  patriotism,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten; and  we  should,  in  memory  of  this  evening,  and 
of  these  rites  of  hospitality,  take  each  other  by  the  hand 
with  higher,  and  holier  ardor  of  brotherhood. 

The  hours  of  refection  were,  by  the  wise  men  of  an- 
tiquity', devoleil  to.both  bodily  and  mental  refreshment;  the 
table  was  spread  not  more  tor  the  purpose  of  food,  than 
I'or  conversation;  and  the  public  places  for  tliose  pur- 
poses were  the  great  schools  of  mutual  instruction  lor 
the  commonwealth.  Our  republican  institutions  are,  as 
we  trust,  improvements  on  the  models  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  governments;  but  our  admiration  of  them 
may  not,  at  all  limes,  equal  the  wise  and  patriotic  ad- 
ministration otThe  ancients;  and  if  they  deem  it  impor- 
tant, at  the  hours  of  refreshment,  to  discuss  public  af- 
fairs, and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  it  cannot  be  un- 
wise, or  improper  in  us,  to  have  adopted,  in  some  form 
or  other,  lliis  classic  custom,  established  as  a part  off 
their  free  inslilutions,  by  the  sages  and  statesmen  of  an- 
tiquity. If  you  please,  then,  gentlemen,  permit  me,  for 
some  brief  lime,  to  fill  up  this  pause  of  festivity;  and, 
in  exchange  for  the  flow  of  the  goblet,  to  offer  you  that 
of  the  soul. 

I'he  great  interests  of  the  nation,  the  government  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  these  United  States  for  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  those  interests,  and 
the  administration  of  that  government,  by  the  publio 
agents,  selected  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  are  all 
subjects  of  deep  and  vital  concernment  to  each  one  of 
us,  and  of  the  w hole  nation.  What  the  past  was,  we  all 
know;  what  the  present  is  let  us  inquire,  that  we  may 
thereby  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  future.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  country  has  recently,  from  the  plac« 
where  I now  have  the  honor  to  stand,  received  such  ex- 
position and  eulogium,  and  so  perfect  and  finished,  as 
neither  to  require  nor  to  admit  addition,  or  improvement. 
The  boldest  artist  ot  Greece  never  attempted  to  give  a 
new  excellence  to  the  Minerva  of  Phidias.  Consider- 
ing the  great  principles  of  tiiat  constitution,  as  settled 
and  established,  we  may  securely  turn  our  attention  to 
some  of  its  great  provisions,  as  they  have  been  reduced 
to  practice,  under  the  several  administrations  of  the 
general  government;  and  inquire  how  tliey  are  sustain- 
ed, by  the  present  rulers  ot  the  landl 

W’hen  general  Jackson  was  placed  in  the  p:’esidentiaJ 
chair  of  the  United  States,  tfie  patriots  and  statesmen  -of 
the  country,  who  had  been  opposed  to  his  election,  did 
console  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  regard  for  his 
own  fame  might  imluce  him  to  call  to  his  cabinet,  the 
wisest  and  best  men  among  those  who  had  been  friendly 
to  his  advancement  to  that  high  station.  If  directed 
by  the  councils  of  such  men,  his  administration  might 
take  a cliaracter,  not  adverse  to  the  great  interests  and 
institutions,  long  fostered  and  established  in  the  country# 
How  sadly  they  were  disappoined,  is  well  known;  noif 
has  the  disappointment  ot  many  of  the  most  zealous 
and  upright  of  his  friends,  been  less  grievous.  His 
cabinet  was  so  selected  and  arranged,  that  the  whole 
power  and  influence  of  the  president,  has  been  brought 
under  the  councils,  and  into  the  control  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  This  man  has  exerted  his  managing  capacities 
in  such  intrigues,  as  to  have  either  brought  every  othef 
man  in  the  cabinet,  into  his  schemes,  or  have  excluded 
them  Irom  the  confidence  of  the  president.  The  second 
officer  of  the  government  has,  by  the  friends  of  the  se- 
cretary, as  he  admits,  but  by  himself,  as  all  men  believe, 
been  driven  into  hostility  with  the  first;  while  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  securely  sheltered  behind  the  name  of  een.  Jack- 
son,  and  the  presidential  character,  like  little  Teucer  bt* 
hind  the  shield  of  Ajax  Telamon,  discharges  his  arrows 
at  the  naked  and  magnanimous  bosom  of  his  great  poli- 
tical adversary.  Indeed  the  president  has  little  concern 
in  the  administration!  so  little,  that  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  re-election  to  that  high  office,  which,  when  free 
from  the  control  of  advisement,  he  hasalwa)s  declined, 
his  own  private  secretary,  without  consulting  him,  has 
written  a letter  to  a leading  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature,  assuring  him  that  the  president  would  be 
highly  gratified,  if  that  body  would  nominate  him  for  re- 
election.  Who  has  such  an  interest  in  this  re*eleclioi1r)* 
as  Martin  Van  Buren;  and  what  private  secretary^  or 
what  other  president  of  the  United  Slates,  would,  with- 
out consulting  him,  have  dared  to  write  such  a letter.? 
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I am  in  truth  detaining  you  without  necessity;  for  “you 
^11  do  know”  this  man;  his  wily  genius,  his  crooked  coun- 
sels, his  Machiavelian  principles.  These  principles 
heretofore  planted  and  forced  into  growth,  in  the  poli- 
tical hot  beds  at  Albany,  have  been,  by  him,  transplant- 
ed into  the  open  exposure  at  Washington,  and  are  now 
flourishing  in  the  invigorating  sunshine  of  the  presiden- 
tial palace.  Is  the  nation  likely  to  receive  healing  from 
their  leaves?  I.et  us  inquire. 

First  of  all,  how  has  the  secretary  managed  our  fo- 
reign relations;  and  to  what  good  purpose,  either  of 
economy,  interest,  or  national  honor?  Nearly  all  our 
foreign  ministers  in  Europe  have  been  recalled;  but  if 
they  have  been  replaced  by  better,  much  better  men, 
and  our  interests  thereby  advanced  to  an  amount, — equal 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  these  removals  and  appoint- 
ments the  people  may  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is 
said  that  France  has  appointed  commissioners  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  spoliations  on  American  commerce 
and  navigation,  committed  by  her  cruisers,  during  the 
revolutionary  government.  This,  so  far  as  it  indicates 
a spirit  of  remuneration,  is  well;  but  it  can  lead  to  noth- 
ing which  has  not  long  been  known  as  a matter  of  re- 
cord, both  to  the  government  of  France,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  state  at  Washington,  These  spoliations 
were  done  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  by  his  corsairs,  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  the  sight  of  all  nations.  The  ocean 
blazed  with  the  conflagation  of our  ships.  That  military 
despot  commanded  these  atrocities  to  be  perpetrated, 
fhat  he  might  compel  us  to  unite  with  him,  in  his  cru- 
sade, against  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Ever  since  the 
final  abdication  of  tins  man,  the  people  of  France  have 
beep  desirous  of  doing  us  justice;  but  they  contend  that 
they  have  an  unadjusted  claim  against  us,  under  the 
Jjouisiana  treaty  of  cession.  Under  that  treaty,  a right  of 
^ntry,  into  all  the  ports  of  that  state,  was  forever  secur- 
ed to  therri,  on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation,. 
This  right,  as  they  hold,  was  by  them  purchased,  and  a 
valuable  consideration  paid  for  it,  in  the  cession  of  that 
territory;  and,  accordingly,  when  that  territory  became 
ft  state  in  our  union,  if  other  nations  purchased  a right  of 
entry  into  those  ports,  by  granting  a X'eciprocal  right  of 
entry  into  their  ports,  to  American  ships,  France  was 
under  no  obligation  to  grant  such  a reciprocity,  for  such 
a right  of  entry;  because  she  had  already  purchased  it 
by  the  cession,  ftnd  had  it  secured  to  her  by  treaty.  Our 
governraeat  has  always  contended  against  this  construc- 
tion, and  denied  this  right  to  France;  and,  in  a corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Adams,  when  secretary  of  slate, 
and  the  French  minister,  then  near  the  United  .States, 
the  French  construction  of  that  treaty  was  ably  contest- 
ed, and  the  American  construction  as  ably  supported. 
It  still  remains  unsettled,  and,  until  adjusted,  or  waived 
by  France,  all  commissioners,  appointed  by  either,  or 
both  governments,  can  make  no  final  progress  in  settling 
;he  claims  of  American  merchants  on  the  French  go- 
vernment. What  time  will  ever  come  more  propitious 
thau  that  which  has  for  the  last  six  months  been  passing, 
tor-  our  government  to  institute  an  able  and  efficient 
mission  to  meet  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  France, 
for  the  settlement  of  this  great  national  question,  and  for 
the  removal  of  this  only  obstacle  between  American 
merchants,  and  their  long  delayed  rights  of  remunera- 
tion? Never  will  the  b'rench  people,  hereafter,  be  more 
anxious  to  conciliate  those  of  the  United  States;  and 
never  will  Lafayette,  the  brother  in  arms  of  Washing- 
ton, the  illustrious  friend  of  the  American  people,  have 
a higher  or  more  controlling  influence  in  the  councils  of 
France.  Like  all  the  surviving  worthies  of  onr  revolu- 
tion, iie  is  standing  on  the  verge  of  life:  he  and  they  are 
not  yet  immortal,  and  they  must  soon  pass  from  this 
world  of  dust  and  shadows,  to  that  of  realities  and  im- 
perishable glories.  Why  has  not  this  auspicious  time 
been  seized?  Why  has  it  been  suffered  to  pass  without 
exeition,  and  probably  without  attention,  on  ihe  part  of 
our  government?  No  former  administration  ever  liad 
in  hand  such  a golden  opportunity.  We  have  no  inti- 
mation from  the  men  in  power  that  any  effort  has  been 
made,  or  intended,  to  improve  it. 

Have  our  relations  with  England  been  made  more 
prosperous  by  the  exciiange  qf  ministry  at  the  court  of 
that  country ? It  is  said  triumphantly  that  the  AVest 
India  trade  has  been  recovered.  Ever  since  the  close  of 


our  revolutionary  struggle,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
administration.  Great  Britain  has  claimed,  and  exercised 
tlie  right  of  regulating  all  trade  with  her  AA'est  India 
colonies,  by  the  orders  of  the  king  in  council.  During 
all  that  time,  the  United  States,  both  under  the  con- 
federation, and  under  the  present  government,  have 
demanded  as  a matter  of  right,  due  to  national  comity, 
that  this  trarle,  between  these  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  should  be  regulated  l;y  treaty,  and  permanently 
settled  between  the  two  nations.  Has  this  point  been 
yielded  by  Great  Britain?  Has  a treaty  been  made? 
No;  but  the  secretary  of  state  has  for  us,  yielded  the 
right  to  demand  it.  The  trade  is  regulated  now  just  as 
Great  Britain  has  always  regulated  it,  by  her  own  laws; 
and  we  have  agreed  to  receive  as  a boon,  what  is  in  re- 
ality a favor  granted  to  her.  Before  this  concession,  the 
British  West  India  colonies  consumed  quite  as  great  a 
quantity  of  the  products  of  our  country  as  they  can 
have  done  since.  The  commerce  was  as  great  though 
not  direct;  the  navigation  was  exclusively  ours;  and  if  the 
indirect  transportation  was  more  costly,  it  was  because 
it  gave  more  employment  to  our  own  tonnage,  and  be- 
ing paid  by  those  colonies,  was  a real  benefit  to  our 
navigation.  For  much  of  the  proceeds  of  our  exports 
were  received  in  specie,  and  employed  to  purchase  car- 
goes in  New  Orleans;  and  the  trade  was  ihus  by  its  in- 
directness not  made  onerous  to  ns  as  it  was  to  them. 

What  then  have  we  gained  by  the  restoration  of  this 
trade?  Our  vessels  can  carry  nothing  to  the  West  In- 
dia colonies  under  this  restoration,  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried thither  in  British  vessels;  but  in  the  indirect  trade 
much  reached  those  colonies,  transported,  nearly  to 
them,  by  our  own  vessels,  which  cannot  be  adniilted 
into  them  now  even  in  British  vessels.  The  restored 
commerce  is,  therefore,  so  much  less  than  the  com- 
merce, given  up  in  exchange  for  it.  How  does  it  affect 
our  navigation?  Commercial  men  have  told  me,  that 
already  one  thii  d of  the  transportation  of  our  own  pro- 
ductions is  done  by  British  tonnage.  This  was  to  be 
expected.  For  British  vessels,  freighted  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  AV^esl  In- 
dies for  a freight  home,  will  take  cargoes  of  American 
produce  on  freight  to  those  countries  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  our  vessels  can  aff'oi  d to  do  it.  It  this  does  not 
secure  the  whole  transportation  to  British  tonnage,  the 
other  parts  of  the  arrangement  certainly  will  effect  this.. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  British  government  sliould,  when- 
ever they  might  choose  to  do  so,  lay  an  impost  duty  on 
all  products  of  our  conntry,  when  imported  directly  froirt 
the  United  Stales,  into  these  West  India  colonies;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exempt  the  same  ]iroducts  from  suclr 
impost,  if  imported  from  her  colonies  on  this  continent.. 
So  soon  as  this  impost  sliall  have  been  laid  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States,  they  cannot  reach  the  West 
India  colonies  in  American  vessels;  because  the  duty 
will  compel  them  to  be  transported  tbilher,  from  the 
colonies  on  the  continent.  We  may  chance  to  carry  a 
part  of  them,  in  competition  with  the  British,  to  these 
colonies,  but  our  vessels  cannot  carry  freights,  thence, 
to  the  AVest  India  colonies.  Transportation  between 
colony  and  colony,  is  a part  of  lier  coasting  trade,  which 
Great  Britain  will  no  sooner  relinquish,  than  we  shall 
relinquish  to  foreigners,  our  coasting  trade  between  one 
state  and  another. 

In  this  arrangement  for  tins  restoration  of  the  AVest 
India  trade,  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  impose  any  other,  or  higber  duty  on  our  pro- 
ducts, when  imported  into  the  West  India  colonies,  in 
American,  than  if  imported  m Britisli  vessels,  did  not 
extend,  as  they  understood  it,  to  their  colonies  on  lliis 
continent.  They  will,  accordingly,  place  an  impost 
duty  on  all  such  produce,  imported  into  those  colonies, 
in  our  vessels;  and  thereby  transfer  all  our  commerce, 
with  all  these  colonies,  whether  island  or  continental, 
from  our  navigation,  which  bad  the  whole  transportation 
of  it  under  tlie  indirect  trade,  to  British  navigation,  which 
will  have  the  w'hole  under  this  triumphant  restoraliori. 
I'his  is  exactly  what  Ihe  British  politicians  have  claim- 
ed, as  a matter  of  right,  ever  since  tlie  first  moment  of 
our  independence;  and  it  is  what  all  patriots  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  the  revolution,  have  refused  to  yield, 
until  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  a manner  ''the  most  frank  and 
friendly^'  to  Great  Britan,  did,  by  the  agency  of  Mi% 
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Louis  Mcr.ane,  request  and  receh'e  ihe  privilege  of«?/r- 
rendeving  up  this  right  of  transporting  our  own  pro- 
<lucts  in  our  own  vessels,  to  the  Jji  itish  governmtni, 
lor  the  use  and  encciurageinent  of  lirilisli  tonnage,  it 
is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  although,  when  the  West 
India  trade  was  lost,  as  it  has  been  often  alledged  by  the 
late  administration,  we  had  and  enjoyed  both  the  com- 
vierce  and  the  navigation;  yet  now,  when  it  lias,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  A'an  iiuren,  been  restored,  we  may 
hold  some  part  of  the  commerce,  but  we  must  lose  the 
whole  navigation.  No  matter  if  it  destroy  the  mercan- 
tile rights  of  tlie  people,  it  subserved  the  purposes  of 
the  secretary.  The  report  of  this  great  restoration, 
reached  this  country  on  the  eve  of  impoi  tant  elections; 
and,  that  it  might  seasonably  arrive  at  the  most  distant 
])oint  of  operation,  was  at  tlie  noon  of  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  of  intermitted  ilevotion,  oflicially  announced  from 
the  cabinent  at  Washington.  'I'he  long  shadow  of  this 
glory  of  our  diplomacy  reached  Maine,  and  effected  that 
object;  but  Maryland  was  too  near  the  scene  of  tiiis 
jilot,  to  be  deceived,  and  therefore,  she  nobly  perform- 
ed her  duty  to  th.e  nation. 

We  siiould  have  less  cause  of  mortification,  had  our 
right  been  surrendered  with  a spirit,  less  subservient  to 
England,  and  in  a manner,  not  quite  so  prostrate.  Mo- 
ney might  have  been  sacrificed  and  the  thing  forgotten, 
hut  that  tlie  upright  republican  spirit  of  America,  which 
like  William  Penn,  has  ever  stood  with  covered  head 
before  the  English  throne,  should,  hy  such  men,  be 
taught  to  truckle,  and  fawn  at  the  foot  of  royalty,  is  not 
among  the  minor  grievances  of  the  times;  and  cannot 
pass  away  “like  the  summer  cloud  without  the  special 
observance”  of  the  American  people.  Nor  is  the  sur- 
render of  our  rights  rendered  more  tolerable  by  another 
element  united  with  the  servile  spirit,  wherewithal  it 
was  made.  In  all  our  most  ardent  contests,  for  princi- 
])les,  or  tor  power,  heretofore  had  in  the  nation,  a noble 
dignity  in  our  foreign  ministers  of  either  side,  has  learn- 
ed them  to  hold  our  party  controversies,  like  those 
among  brothers,  sacred  and  as  family  secrets;  and  they 
scorned,  by  mingling  them  with  our  diplomacy,  to  be- 
tray and  divulge  them  to  the  vulgar  eye  of  foreign  na- 
tions. What  lias  the  secretary  of  state  been  pleased  to 
do?  He  has  instructed  our  minister,  at  the  English 
court,  to  claim  the  high  consideration  of  th.at  govern- 
ment to  the  present,  by  gossipping  a full  disclosure  of 
its  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  past  administration. — 
How  must  the  haughty  statesman  of  England  have  re- 
garded this  reform  in  American  diplomacy;  or  that  se- 
cretary of  state,  under  whose  dignified  administration  it 
was  made?  Our  only  hope  is  from  the  iiealing  power  of 
time.  The  wound,  wliich  to-d.iy  all  may  see  in  the 
trunk  of  the  oak,  will  by  two  summers  growth  become 
cicatrized,  ami  be  seen  no  more. 

Have  our  relations  with  Russia,  been  conducfecl  in  any 
manner,  more  profitable  and  dignified?  You  have  seen 
bow  the  bon.  Mr.  McLine  has  restored  the  West  In- 
dia trade  by  bis  diplomacy  at  tlie  court  of  England,  but 
may  God  grant,  that  the  American  people  may  never 
see,  how  the  bon.  Mr.  Randol[>h  sustained  our  national 
character,  at  the  Uussi.in  court!  'I'lie  debate  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  tlie  mis- 
sion of  this  gentleman,  was  printed,  and  may  have  come 
under  your  eye.  if  so,  that,  and  tlie  pithy  remarks  just 
delivered  by  tlie  bon.  gentleman  in  the  chair,  must  have 
])Ulyou  quite  fully'  in  [lossession  of  the  character  of  that 
distingnished  If  you  please,  gentlemen,  I will 

just  Slate  two  collateral  facts,  which  improve  tlie  color, 
hut  do  not  change  tlie  feature  of  their  cliaracter.  Al- 
though, at  the  time  of  that  ilehate,  it  was  unknown  to 
me,  and  to  those  associated  with  me  in  the  discussion, 
yet  was  it  officially  known  at  the  department  of  slate, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  had,  when  he  Jelt  St.  Retershurg, 
taken  his  passports  with  him,  and  tlierel))',  according  to 
all  the  forms  of  diplomacy,  entirely  relinquished  liis 
ministerial  cliaracter  at  the  imperial  court  of  Russia. 
^yitll  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  w hat  man  on  earth,  other 
than  Mr.  Van  Ruren,  could  have  placed  \n  tlie  presi- 
dential message  to  congress,  tlie  ''hope  that  this  gentle- 
man  ivonld  hy  any  improvement  of  his  health,  again  re- 
pair (o  St.  Petersburg,  and  resume  the  discharge  of  his 
ofitialduties'P’  The  other  fact  of  which  I would  re- 
imnd  jou  is,  that  helore  tlie  president  approved  the  act, 


appropriating  $18,000  lor  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  in  payment  for  his  diplomatic  services,  the  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  in  Virginia,  had,  in  tlie  public  papers, 
and  by  his  direction,  announced  liim  as  a candidate  for 
election  to  the  next  congress.  “He  should,  (as  it  was 
stated),  be  detained  abroad  until  after  the  election.”  De- 
tained for  what  cause?  The  election  takes  place  usually 
in  April;  but  Mr.  R’s  diplomatic  year  would  not  termi- 
nate till  .June.  He  must  tarry  out  of  the  country,  until 
he  has  earned,  hy  a full  year’s  exile,  his  full  year’s 
salary.  His  quarterly  allow'auce  for  returning  would 
be  earned  by  coming  home;  and  this  he  directed  his 
friends  to  promise  that  he  would  do,  before  the  next 
session  of  congress.  How  could  the  secretary  advise  the 
president  to  approve  tliat  appropriation,  when  it  was  so 
manitest,  that  this  minister  was  prolonging  his  absence, 
not  to  settle  national  controversies,  or  to  win  diplomatic 
victories,  but,  like  a good  general,  to  achieve  a success- 
(ul  retreat,  and  effectually  secure  his  baggage  and  plun- 
der! 

Attempts  were  made  during  tlie  last  year,  to  extend 
our  relations  to  another  European  power.  A treaty  of 
some  sort  was  made  with  the  imperial  Turk  of  Constan- 
tinople. For  this  purpose, commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, wliich,  although  the  president  might  appoint  in  the 
recess,  yet  because  this  appointment  was  not  ratified  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  in  session  for  many 
months  before  the  conclusion  of  this  commission,  the 
whole  proceeding  was  clearly  extra  official;  and  was  not 
only  so  considered  by  the  two  able  and  distinguished 
senators  from  Virginia,  but  was  by  them  pronounced  to 
be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  a flagrant 
violation  of  the  constitution.  'I'he  ostensible  object  of 
this  negotiation  was  to  open  to  American  navigation  and 
commerce,  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  the  Rus- 
sians contend,  that  they  have  already  efteeted  for  all 
nations,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  They  had,  sword 
in  liand,  opened  to  themselves  a passage  through  all  the 
defences  both  of  nature  and  art;  and  descended  and 
spread  themselves  out  on  that  plain,  where,  in  former 
times,  the  Greek  and  the  Hun  contended  for  empire. 
Here,  other  powers  interposed,  or  the  Turks  had  been 
driven  once  more  beyond  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  czar  of  Russia  reached,  and  ascended 
tlie  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  balance  of  Europe 
might  tremble,  and  the  beam  itself  lose  its  level.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  terminated  the  war  by  treaty  with 
the  grand  seignior,  secured  among  other  things,  a free 
passage  through  the  Bosphorus,  to  all  nations  in  amity 
with  both  the  high  contracting  parties,  Christian  na- 
tions hold  all  to  be  in  amity,  who  are  not  in  a state  of 
declared  hostilily;  but  the  Turk  regards  all  Christian 
nations  as  enemies,  which  have  not,  by  treaty  with  him, 
obtained  the  relations  ol  amity.  Our  treaty  with  the 
sublime  parte  w'as  formed,  on  our  respectful  submission 
to  the  moslem  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplej 
and  intended  to  bring  us  within  the  provisions  of  it. 
This  treaty  was  in  part  ralified,  and  in  part  rejected  by 
the  senate;  and  thereupon  the  secretary  of  state  sent  a 
requisition  to  the  house  of  congress,  requiring  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  a most  splendid  plenipo- 
tentiary mission  to  the  Turkish  court,  accompanied  by- 
all  the  oriental  train  of  barbaric  pomp;  and  carrying  in 
hand  fifty  tliousand  dollars  as  a present  to  the  gram! 
seignior,  either  to  purcliase  our  relations  of  amity  with 
tlie  Turk,  or  to  pay  for  the  fine  Arabian  stud  presented 
by  him  to  the  great  man  of  the  new  world,  and  which, 
as  I learn,  is  at  keeping  in  this  city.  It  was  thus  manag- 
ed, that  this  modern  argoiiautic  expedition  was  to  be 
fitted  out,  not  like  that  of  tlie  ancients,  to  bri?ig  home 
from  the  shores  of  the  stormy  Euxine,  but  carry  out 
to  those  regions  the  golden  fleece.  For  some  small 
quantity  of  trade,  more  or  less,  the  republicans  of  the 
United  States,  the  disciples  of  the  cross,  must  be  made 
to  bow  to  those  of  the  crescent;  and  our  “mountain 
nymph,  sweet  liberty,”  compelled  to  turn  her  pure 
and  vestal  eye  on  the  gorgeous  saloons,  and  voluptuous 
harems  of  a military  despotism.  We  were,  in  some  de- 
gree, preserved  from  the  ilishoiior  of  this  new,  and 
splendid  project  of  state  patronage,  by  a distinguished 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  succeeded  in  reducing 
ilie  lolty  dimensions  of  the  plenipotentiary  mission, 
down  to  a charge  d’affaires.  Could  he  have  brought 
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the  thing  to  a mere  consulate,  or  commercial  agency,  it 
might  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  trade,  and 
ceased  to  be  odious  to  our  national  feelings. 

If,  under  the  advisement  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
we  have  lowered  our  heads  to  foreign  nations  abroad, 
who  might  call  us  to  some  account  fora  departure  from 
etiquette,  we  have,  under  the  same  councils  carried 
ourselves  higitly  and  haughtily  enough,  to  those  depen- 
dent “remnants  of  once  mighty  nations,”  at  home,  placed, 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  inexplicable  revolutions 
of  human  events,  in  a condition  of  lm[)ilage  and  guar- 
ilianship  to  the  American  people.  How  have  these  our 
wards  and  pupils  been  treated  i*  How  have  the  high  and 
holy  relations  of  guardians,  and  instructors  to  them, 
been  kept,  and  preserved  by  us?  We  stand  pledged  to 
the  whole  Christian  world,  by  the  declarations  of  our 
ancestors,  repeated  by  us,  in  every  most  solemn  form, 
to  civilize,  and  instruct  the  aborigines  in  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  benign  religion.  By  the  obligations  of  the 
most  sacred  treaties,  and  for  a lull,  and  valuable  con- 
sideration in  broad  lands,  ceded  to  the  U.  States,  our 
government  has,  at  various  times,  covenanted  with  these 
tribes  and  nations,  to  pay  them  annuities;  to  guarantee 
to  them  their  respective  governments,  and  laws,  and  ter- 
ritories; and  to  defend  them  in  the  quiet  possession,  and 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  these,  their  great  original  and 
natural  rights.  From  the  commencement  of  our  peace- 
able relations  with  them  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, these  covenants  had  been  fully  and  sacredly 
observed  and  kept,  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States. 
Mechanics,  and  farmers  have  sojourned  among  them,  to 
teach  these  people  the  great  fundamental  arts  of  civiliz- 
ed life.  By  holy  men,  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
among  several  of  these  nations,  they  have  been  taught 
letters  and  arts;  and  above  all,  learned  the  divine  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion.  The  annuities,  due  to 
each  nation  and  tribe  by  treaty,  have,  with  good  faith, 
been  paid  into  their  public  treasuries,  to  be  disbursed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  So  early  as 
1802,  by  a statute  of  the  United  States,  and  called  ever 
since,  the  intercourse  law,  a line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn  between  their  lands  and  territories,  and  those  of 
the  U.  States  or  the  several  states  and  territories.  By 
this  law  all  mankind  were  excluded  from  these  lands, 
unless  by  consent  of  the  owners,  and  a license  for  that 
purpose  first  obtained.  How  have  these  people  pro- 
fited by  these  benefits?  I will  call  your  attention  more 
particulary  to  the  Cherokees,  because  their  nation  has 
been  most  improved,  and  their  present  condition  does 
most  interest  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  These 
people  have  abandoned  the  chase  for  subsistence,  and 
become  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  raise  flocks  and 
herds;  grow  corn  and  cotton,  and  have  established 
household  manufactories  for  most  ot  their  own  clothing. 
Such  other  kindred  arts  are  cultivated  among  them  as 
are  necessary  for  this  state  of  improvement.  Under  the 
advisement  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  have  enacted  wise  and  wholesome  laws.  A 
bank,  and  a treasur)',  manage  their  currency  and  finan- 
ces; a press  promulgates  their  constitution  and  laws. 
One  native  Cherokee  has  invented  an  alphabet  of  their 
language;  and  another,  a scholar,  a Christian,  edits  a 
public  paper,  printed  in  our  and  their  language  and  let- 
ter, published  for  the  information  of  their  people,  and 
received  and  read  in  most  of  the  states  in  this  union.  In 
half  a century  after  letters  were  brought  to  this  people 
by  pious  and  learned  missionaries,  they  have  reduced 
their  la«  s to  writing  in  their  own  alphabet  and  language. 
A like  achievement  cost  the  Greeks  not  less  than  600 
y'ears.  The  school-house  and  the  meeting-house  have 
been  built  by  their  villages,  as  our  pious  ancestors  rear- 
ed the  like  buildings  in  ours.  In  the  one  their  children 
are  taught  in  our  language  and  their  language;  in  the 
other,  tluir  whole  people  meet  together,  on  cur  Sabbath, 
in  the  name  of  the  S..\iour  of  the  world,  to  worship  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth. 

So  were  our  trusts  as  guardians  to  them,  religiously 
observed  and  kept;  and  so  have  they  profited  and  im- 
proved as  pupils  and  wards  to  us,  under  our  teachings 
and  protection.  O!  how  unlike,  for  our  glory,  and  (heir 
prosperity,  is  the  present  to  the  past.  The  president  of 
the  United  Slates,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  bade  the 


Cherokee  delegation,  then  in  Washington,  assure  their 
people, yi’om  him,  that  he  would  protect  them  against 
the  demands  of  Georgia,  and  the  intrusions  of  all  per- 
sons. iVIr.  Van  Buren  had  not  then  entered  the  depart- 
ment of  slate,  or  assisted  the  president  by  his  advice. 
The  next  winter  they  were  told  by  the  same  high  func- 
tionary, that  the  lands  in  their  possession,  were,  beyond 
question,  their  own;  but  that  he  could  not.  interfere  with 
the  laws  of  a sovereign  stale,  or  secure  them  against  the 
jurisdiction  ot  Georgia.  That  state  had  not  then  express- 
ly laid  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees;  but  their  le- 
gislature had  passed  laws  abolishing  their  government, 
abrogating  their  laws,  and  subverting  their  national  cha- 
racter. These  laws  went  into  operation  in  June,  1830. 
The  Cherokee  lands  are  oivJied  by  the  nation;  and  each 
individual  owns  nothing  but  his  improvements  on  the 
soil.  When  the  laws  of  Georgia  had  abolished  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  the  lands,  as  their  politicians  reasoned  on 
the  case,  were  left  without  an  owner;  and,  as  they  say, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  that  state,  became,  at  once,  as 
a thing  derelict,  the  properly  of  that  republic.  Perhaps 
the  gold,  discovered  in  the  Cherokee  mountains,  has 
dazzled  the  moral  perceptions  of  these  good  men.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  last  autumn  seriously  contended,  that 
the  Cherokees  had  no  right  to  their  own  lands;  and  have 
thereupon  enacted  laws,  ordering  them  to  be  surveyed, 
and  parcelled  out  for  distribution,  by  lottery',  or  other- 
wise, among  a people,  who,  if  they'  have  any  title  to  them, 
have  obtained  it  by  their  own  legislation.  When  the 
Cherokee  delegation  arrived  in  Washington,  the  last 
winter,  and  applied  to  the  president  again  for  protection, 
against  the  outrages  daily  committed  on  them,  they  were 
told  by  him,  that  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done; 
and  they  had  no  other  course  but  to  migrate  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

What  can  have  changed  the  conduct  of  the  president 
from  a solemn  assurance  of  protection,  to  a total  deser- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  these  unfortunate  peojile?  Who 
is  his  adviser — the  keeper  of  his  conscience?  'J’he  se- 
cretary of  state.  The  lands,  laws,  government,  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Cherokees,  have  been  sold  by  this  heartless 
cabinet  minister,  to  the  infatuated  politicians  of  Georgia. 
To  favor  and  carry  into  full  effect,  this  scheme  against 
the  Cherokees,  a most  flagrant  injustice  has  been  prac- 
tised against  all  other  Indian  nations  and  tribes  to  which 
our  government  owes  annuities.  To  deprive  the  Chero- 
kees of  the  pecuniary  pow  er  of  contending  with  Georgia, 
these  annuities,  amounting  yearly  to  more  than  $545,000, 
have,  by  an  order  from  the  war  office,  been  directed  to 
be  paid,  not  to  the  nations  and  tribes  as  the  several  trea- 
ties covenant  that  they  shall  be  paid;  but  to  the  head  men, 
warriors,  and  common  Indians,  in  a ratable  proportion. 
In  some  of  the  tribes  there  are  more  individuals  than 
there  are  dollars  to  be  paid;  and  how  can  they  receive 
the  money  from  an  agent,  who  does  not  know  one  from 
another;  who  could  not,  therefore,  safely  distribute  the 
annuities  without  assembling  them  all  together,  nor  then, 
without  a scale,  graduated  with  the  respective  propor- 
tion* to  be  paid  to  each  grade  of  character  in  the  tribe. 
In  truth,  the  project  must  result  in  a double  fraud;  one 
on  our  own  government,  which  puts  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  agents,  w ho  can  never  produce  any  voucher  that 
they  have  paid  it  over,  and  therefore  will  keep  the  most  of 
it  in  Iheh'  own  coffers;  and  the  other,  to  the  Indian  tribes 
and  nations,  which,  by  this  project,  can  receive  not  a cent 
of  their  annuities  for  any  purpose  common  to  the  whole 
people.  Our  conduct  is  without  a parallel.  What  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  our  own,  or  any  civilized  coun- 
try, so  cruel  in  practice,  so  utterly  without  the  pale  of 
any  theory  of  moral  principle?  This  is  not  a question  of 
national  interest,  but  of  national  morality  and  character. 
The  adviser  of  these  measures,  brings  a calumny  on  our 
good  faith  in  the  great  forum  of  the  world;  and  we  must, 
unless  by  a great  national  disavowal,  stand  condemned  be- 
fore all  mankind. 

Let  us  turn  to  a part  of  tlie  administration,  less  odious, 
.because  its  errors,  or  frauds  fall  on  ourselves  alone,  and 
do  not  affect  the  rights  and  interest  of  any  other  people. 
The  great  national  establishment  for  the  transmission  of 
intelligence,  is  among  the  most  important  of  our  coun- 
try'. It  deeply  concerns  things,  the  most  dear,  and  va^ 
luable  to  us.  The  mail  moves  not  only  much  of  the 
wealth,  and  information  of  the  people,  but  their  political 
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concernments  are  greatly  in  the  power  of  those  engaged 
in  its  movements.  The  late  post  master  general  admi- 
nistered that  establishment  with  great  ability  and  with  a 
success  higly  satisfactory  to  the  nation.  When  called  to 
the  office  by  Mr.  Monroe,  as  well  as  when  continued  in 
it  by  Mr.  Adams,  lie  had  full  permission  to  conduct  it  on 
his  own  proposed  principle,  “to  appoint  no  deputy,  clerks 
or  assistant,  but  for  official  merit,  and  to  displace 
no  one  for  but  official  delinquency.”  Although  gen. 
Jackson,  when  he  first  took  the  presidential  chair, 
gave  him  the  same  tolerant  rule  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval; }et,  as  it  was,  in  a few  days  announced,  that  the 
post  office  establishment  would,  by  a rule  of  the  adminis- 
tration, be  arrangeil  into  the  cabinet,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  resign.  He  left  the  office,  rich  in  funds, 
laid  up  from  its  own  revenue;  well  supplied  with  skil- 
ful and  diligent  clerks;  and  supported  b}'  two  assistants, 
either  of  whom  was  fully  competent  to  conduct  the  whole 
establishment. 

How  has  it  been  conducted  by  his  successor.?  No 
branch  of  the  administration  disclosed  a more  rancorous 
political  intolerance.  Four  or  five  hundred  removals  and 
appointments  have  been  made,  comprehending  assistants, 
clerks  anil  deputies;  and  when  it  has  been  proposed,  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  these  changes,  it  has  not  been  shown  by  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  that  they  were  made  for  official  delin- 
quency. The  establishment  has  been  arranged  into  the 
cabinet;  and  the  same  regency  principle  which  has  di- 
rected our  relations  with  foreign  nations  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  has  controlled  this. 

Under  the  principles  of  present  economy,  the  funds  of 
the  establishment  have  been  exhausted,  without  any  new 
benefit  to  the  people.  The  whole  business  of  removal 
and  appointment  was  conducted  by  Mr.  McLean,  assist- 
ed by  two  clerks  at  the  annual  cost  of  $1,400.  This 
business  is  now  the  most  important  branch  of  the  estab- 
lishment; it  is  arranged  into  the  bureau  of  appointment^ 
with  a special  agent  of  the  secretary  at  the  head,  and  with 
such  a train  of  preparation  in  clerks  and  contingencies, 
that  the  whole  costs  the  country  $8,500  annually.  Other 
parts  of  this  service  are  equally  prodigal  and  expensive. 
Clerks  and  extra  calls  for  labor  and  salaries,  are  nearly 
doubled  under  this  new  arrangement.  It  was  last  year 
ostentatiously  published  to  the  nation,  that  the  contracts 
for  trans[)orting  the  mail  had  been  made  at  a price  much 
below  the  former  consideration  given  for  that  work;  but 
recently  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  much  more 
than  the  amount  saved  by  the  written  contracts,  had  been 
expended  in  extra  allowances  to  those  liberal  contractors 
who  were  instructed  to  underbid  their  competitors,  with 
an  assurance  of  remuneration  for  this  efficient  aid  given 
to  the  great  political  projects  of  the  establishment. 
These  remunerations  have,  in  some  instances,  exceeded 
the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  under  the  contract.  The 
mail  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  is  transported,  by 
contract,  tor  $1,800;  but  the  extra  allowances  amount  to 
$3,200. 

The  conductor  of  the  post-office  establishment  was  so 
fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  a disclosure  of  this  profligate 
fraud  upon  the  revenue  of  the  people,  that,  when  called 
upon,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1830,  to  lay  a state- 
ment of  the  contracts  and  allowances  before  the  senate, 
he  delayed  that  duty  until  near  the  close  of  last  Februa- 
ry. When,  at  last,  sent  in,  it  was,  as  of  coui  se,  referred 
to  tl>c  committee  on  post-offices  and  post  roads;  kept  by 
that  committee  until  within  three  or  lour  days  of  the  ad- 
journment, and  then  la.d  on  the  table  with  a motion  that 
It  be  i>rinted,  which  was,  of  course,  accordingly  order- 
ed. Before  the  delivery  of  this  document  to  the  printer, 
the  hon.  Mr.  Clayton  took  it  up  for  a short  examina- 
tion. He  discovered,  that  all  the  allowances,  about 
$50,000,  were  set  down,  as  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  the  assistant  post-master  general  under  Mr. 
McLean,  who  had  managed  the  establisliment  fora  few 
days,  after  it  was  left  by  that  gentleman,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Barry.  He  was,  beyond  measure  astonish- 
ed; for  Mr.  Bradley  had  stated,  on  examination,  under 
oath,  I believe,  that  he  had  made  no  such  allowance. 
Mr.  Clayton  called  on  him  for  explanation.  He  repeat- 
ed his  former  statement,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Grun- 
dy and  Mr.  Holmes  would  go  to  the  post  office  and  ex- 
amine the  books.  Here  tlie  unprofitable  works  of  dark- 


ness were  brought  to  light.  The  letters  containing 
the  statements  of  these  allowances;  the  dates  when  they 
were  made;  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  Wm.  T.  Barry, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Bradley;  the 
confessions  of  the  clerks,  who  had  been  taught  and  di- 
rected to  commit  this  double  forgery,  all  conspired  to 
make  such  an  impression  of  this  fraudulent  and  profligate 
transaction  on  the  mind  of  every  senator,  that,  upon 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  that  distinguished  body, 
without  a dissenting  voice,  rescinded  the  order  to  print 
this  report;  and  thereby  told  the  nation,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  fabricated  and  false.  Time  would  not 
admit  further  investigation  in  the  senate,  nor  was  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  house;  fora  friend  of  the  secretary,  who 
had  given  notice  that  he  should  there  call  up  the  post 
office  bill,  did,  when  this  discovery  was  made,  prudently 
omit  to  do  so. 

This  establishment  is  utterly  insolvent.  Its  concerns 
have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  most  fraudulently  conduct- 
ed; and,  under  the  advisement  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  model- 
ed into  a system  of  political  espionage.  Every  deputy 
post  master  is  directed  to  insert  in  his  return  the  title  of 
every  newspaper,  received  at  his  office  for  distribution. 
By  this  return,  Mr.  Hobbie  (not  the  post  master  gene- 
ral, for  he  is  laid  up  out  of  the  combat)  can  place  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  name,  and  he  knows  the 
political  chai-acter  of  every  newspaper,  read  in  every 
city,  town,  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  whole 
country.  Will  an  independent  and  free  people,  always 
endure  such  lookers  into  their  own  affairs?  Spies  upon 
their  fire-side  amusements?  Let  them  once  know  their 
injuries,  and  they  perfectlyunderstand,  and  will  diligent- 
ly apply  the  constitutional  remedy. 

The  president  has,  under  the  same  advisement,  placed 
a deep  censure  on  the  bank,  and  currenay  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  advised  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
doubtless  to  give  to  the  banks  of  this  city,  the  expecta- 
tion on  the  overthrow  of  that  of  the  United  Stales,  of 
receiving  and  disbursing  the  national  funds;  and  thereby 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  system  of  guarantee,  which  he 
had  placed  upon  their  transactions.  This  might  have 
produced  some  effect,  had  the  subtle  poison  been  vended, 
without  the  antidote.  The  splendid  scheme  of  a treasu- 
ry bank  at  Washington,  so  dazzled  his  imagination, 
that  he  could  not  exclude  every  glimpse  of  it,  from  the 
message;  and  thus,  what  he  might  have  gained  by  his 
proposeil  destruction  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  placed  beyond  his  reach  by  a disclosure  of  the  /lo- 
litical  myatery^  which  was  to  be  raised  up  in  its  place. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  United  States  bank  is 
questioned  by  the  secretary  in  the  message;  and  he  fur- 
ther alledged,  that  this  bank  has  failed  to  establish  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency  throughout  the  country. 
The  constitutional  question  has  been  settled  by  the  su- 
preme court.  What  does  Mr.  Van  Buren  intend  by  a 
sound  currency?  He  should  mean,  and  therefore,  for 
once,  1 will  believe  he  did  mean,  a currency,  equal  in 
value  to  the  silver  and  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 
Every  bank  bill  of  any  amount,  which  may,  on  demand, 
at  the  place  where  it  is  payable,  be  converted  by  ex- 
change into  gold  or  silver  coin  of  a like  amount,  must 
be  equal  in  value  to  such  amount  of  coin.  May  not  this 
be  done  with  every  bill  of  the  United  States  bank.’  No 
man  will  deny  the  fact.  If,  then,  such  coin  be  a sound 
currency,  such  bank  bills  must  be  equally  a sound  cur- 
rency. This  allegation  against  the  bank  is,  therefore, 
unfounded,  and  must  have  been  made,  either  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  with  no  intention  to  state 
them  correctly.  Is  not  this  bank  currency  quite  as  uni- 
form as  a gold  and  silver  currency?  Will  not  a bank 
bill,  at  New  Orleans,  and  payable  in  that  city,  exchange 
for  as  much  gold  and  silver  coin,  as  a bank  bill  of  equal 
amount,  payable  in  New  York,  can  be  exchanged  for,  in 
this  city!  Will  not  a one  hundred  dollar  bill,  at  New 
Orleans,  if  payable  there,  exchange  for  one  hundred 
silver  dollars,  or  for  ten  eagles;  and  will  a one  hundred 
dollar  bill,  at  New  York,  if  payable  there,  exchange  for 
any  greater  or  any  less  number  of  dollars  or  eagles? 
What  then  does  the  great  financier  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, intend  by  a want  of  uniformity  in  this  United 
States  bank  currency  ? 

I’erhaps  he  objects,  because  the  banjf  does  not  pro- 
mise to  pay,  and  actually  pay  its  bills  of  one  branch,  at 
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any,  or  all  other  branches.  Should  it  do  this,  the  same 
objection  migtit  be  made,  unless  it  also  promised  to  pay, 
and  actually  did  pay  them,  at  any  or  all  other  places. 
He,  who  could  noi  get  one  thousand  silver  dollars  for  a 
bill  of  that  amount  of  the  New  York  branch,  if  h©  call- 
ed for  it  at  the  branch  in  Boston,  would  have  no  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  refusal,  than  if  at  Worcester, 
or  Pawtucket,  he  might  want  the  like  accommodation, 
and  not  be  able  to  obtain  it.  I'he  objection  raises  a 
question  of  exchange,  and  not  of  currency;  and  lies 
with  more  weight  against  coin  than  against  the  United 
States  bank  bills.  Indeed  such  bills  are  almost  as  much 
more  near  to  uniformity  than  coin,  as  they  are  more 
easily  transmitted  from  place  to  place,  than  a like 
amount  in  gold  and  silver  could  be  transported.  Ima- 
gine, for  a moment,  that  our  wliole  currency  was  gold 
and  silver  coins,  if  any  man  at  Providence  desired  to  in- 
vest $10,000  at  New  Orleans,  must  he  not,  unless  he 
could  purchase  a bill  of  exchange,  payable  in  that  city, 
transmit,  at  whatever  cost  of  risk  and  labor,  the  whole 
amount  of  coin  to  that  place?  In  fact,  in  all  countries 
destitute  of  the  accommodation  of  bills  of  exchange,  or 
a bank  with  collateral  branches,  gold  and  silver  is  worth 
just  as  much  less,  in  the  place  w'here  it  is  noi  wanted 
than  it  is  in  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  as  it  will  cost 
to  traiisport  it  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Any  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  truth,  like  every  other  commo- 
dity, of  the  same  uniform  value,  only  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  place.  The  nature  of  things  cannot  be 
reversed;  and  we  must  govern  our  instiluiions  accord- 
ing to  their  laws.  Until  we  can  abolish  time  and  space 
we  cannot  abrogate  or  exchange  that  subtle  myster}'  of 
trade  which  seems  to  be  too  evanescent  for  the  matter  of 
fact  intellect  of  the  president;  and  yet  too  well  known 
and  established  to  be  improved  in  its  condition  by  the 
Achitophel  of  state. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has,  by  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  its  president  and  directors,  done  more  in 
this  behalf,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  other 
and  different  establisiiment.  In  1828,  that  bank,  and  its 
various  branches,  transmitted,  in  bills  of  exchange, 
bank  and  treasury  drafts,  nearly  $64,000,000.  1 his 

was  done  at  a cost  to  its  customers  and  to  the  nation, 
very  little  exceeding  $250,000. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  chaos  of  currency,  over 
the  whole  country,  except  JVeio  England,  during  the 
war,  and  until  this  bank  was  established,  all  mercantile 
men  must,  with  indignation  regard  the  attempt  made  to 
overthrow  this  institution.  It  cannot  suspend  specie 
payments,  without  paying  twelve  per  cent,  on  all  bills, 
not  so  paid  on  demand.  No  loan  by  this  bank,  to  a 
slate,  can  exceed  fifty  thousand,  nor  any  one  to  the 
United  States  go  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
unless,  by  law,  admitted  to  make  them  larger.  If,  at 
any  lime  hereafter,  the  pressure  of  war  might  call  for 
heavier  loans  under  such  laws,  and  this  bank,  like  the 
bank  of  England,  during  the  great  struggle  of  that 
country  with  nearly  all  Europe,  should  be  pressed,  by 
demands,  until  authorised  by  congress  to  suspend  spe- 
cie payments,  still  bills  of  this  bank  would  be  as  tfiose 
of  the  bank  ot  England  were,  a uniform,  though  depre- 
ciated currency.  The  revenue  of  the  United  States 
paid  in  those  bills,  would  be  uniformly  paid  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  nor  could  the  inequality,  not  to  say  in- 
justice of  former  times  be  renewed,  when  such  pay- 
ments were  made  in  a currency  at  a par  with  specie,  in 
New  England,  and  in  one  at  a discount  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  at  Washington. 

This  political  war  of  the  state  department  against  this 
bank,  has  not  been  declared,  because  it  does  not  fully 
meet  the  purposes  of  its  establishment;  but  because 
this  cannot  be,and  different  institutions  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  political  purposes  of  the  secretary. 
He  would  displace  this  and  establish  another  at  Wash- 
ington. It  must  be  there,  and  without  branches,  or  the 
constitutional  objection  could  not  be  avoided.  It  is  to 
be  established,  not  on  capital,  but  on  the  revenue  and 
credit  of  the  government.  Does  not  the  government 
disburse  all  the  annual  revenue  for  the  annual  expendi- 
ture? 2’hey  have  done  so,  and  more  also,  during  the 
last  two  years;  they  have  drawn  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  amount  of  savings  laid  up  by 


the  economy  of  the  last  administration.  Can  those, 
who  have  no  revenue  beyond  their  expenditure,  and  not 
quite  enough  for  that  purpose,  have  sufficient  credit  on 
which  to  establish  a bank?  A bank  cannot  operate  any 
more  than  a ship,  or  a manufactory,  or  a farm,  without 
capital.  With  capital  a prudent  man  may  obtain  some 
extension  of  that  capital  by  credit;  but  none  but  adven- 
turers ever  undertake  to  establish  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness without  capital,  and  upon  mere  credit. 

IF  this  treasury  bank  be  a bank  without  capital,  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  sustained  by  dejiosils.  It  is  to  be  an 
institution  lor  transmitting  the  funds  of  government,  to 
have  a few  officers,  who  may  bills  of  exchange  to 
private  individuals  to  a moderate  premium.'’'  Does  not 
this  disclose  the  great  secret  of  the  establishment?  Who 
will  be  these  private  individuals  to  be  accommodated  at 
small  premiums?  Doubtless  the  same  description  of 
men,  some  of  whom,  have  been  accommodated  with 
small  ojfices.  That  species  of  pa'ronage  has  been  all 
worked  up.  All  these  offices  are  discounted;  God  only 
knows  at  preirdum;  and  unless  some  office  can  be 
established  to  discount  money,  or  bills  of  exchange,  the 
great  trading  mystery  of  political  buying  and  selling,  must 
be  at  a stand.  hy,  gentlem  en,  let  this  bank  but  once 
be  opened,  and  customers,  w ho  have  left  every  other 
department  of  the  government,  w ithout  accommodation, 
will  again  be  seen  in  crowds,  pressing  towards  Wash- 
ington. Place  this  great  carcass  of  pecuniary  patronage 
out  in  the  sunshine,  and  from  all  the  different  regions  of 
our  country,  birds  of  every  wing,  and  every  beak,  will 
snuff  the  ])rey;  and  rush  on  to  the  “mad  carnaval,”  filling 
and  darkening  the  air,  with  their  clamour  and  their 
flight. 

Not  only  the  revenue,  but  the  credit,  of  the  nation  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  “a  few  officers;”  and  these 
men,  directed  by  the  same  spirit,  which  has  distributed 
all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  government,  w ill  soon  pur- 
chase, for  their  employer,  all  that  portion  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  all  that  mass  of  power,  w hich  either  revenue, 
or  credit  can  purchase.  The  people  would  in  a few' 
years,  find  themselves  blessed  with  an  empty  treasury, 
a new  debt,  and  be  in  the  control  of  a man,  governed  by 
no  more  principle,  than  he  has  ever  displayed  patriotism. 

Man  can  endure  many  things,  from  rulers  endowed 
with  great  purposes,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  national 
advancement.  Napoleon  was  less  odious  to  the  French 
people,  though  no  less  a tyrant,  than  the  subtle,  crafty, 
low  minded  eleventh  Louis.  The  imperial  chief,  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  despotism,  planned  and  executeil 
many'  great  and  enduring  works  of  improvement,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  France.  The  man,  under  whose 
advice  our  government  is  now  administered,  has  a mind 
for  intrigue,  and  is  proud  of  this  character;  but  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  great  projects  of  great  minds, 
for  national  benefit.  He  has,  accordingly,  advised  the 
president  to  reject  cur  whole  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  place  his  veto  on  every  legislative  pro- 
vision proposed  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

No  country  on  earth,  is  so  capable  as  ours,  of  an  ex- 
tended internal  improvement;  nor  could  any  thing  more 
increase  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  than  cheap- 
ening transportation,  and  encouraging  commerce  among 
the  several  states.  The  constitution  has  conferred  on 
congress,  the  same porver  to  regulate  the  one  as  the  other. 
More  than  100, OUO  miles  of  domestic  navigation,  by- 
rivers  and  lakes,  may  be  united  by  a few  improve- 
ments in  these,  and  by  uniting  them  by  a less  extent  of 
canal  than  is  completed,  or  in  progress  towards  comple- 
tion. 1 hese,  when  finished  w ould  bring  4,000,000  of 
square  miles  of  our  territory,  in  the  interior,  to  within 
ten  miles  of  western  transportation.  The  west  and  the 
east,  the  north  and  the  south,  w ould  be  united;  and  such 
e.  tide  of  commercial  intercourse  be  constantly  flowing 
through  every  region  of  it,  that  the  demagogues  of  dis- 
union must  become  discouraged  by  the  very  aspect  ot  its 
movements,  and  give  up  their  contest  against  patriotism. 
Foreign  commerce  has  contributed  largely,  by  impost 
on  its  commodities,  to  discharge  the  great  national  debt, 
contracted  by  the  expenditure  of  two  wars.  The  people 
have  patriotically  sustained  the  system  of  revenue:  and 
the  whole  nation  has  a right  to  expect  the  surplus  of  that 
revenue,  after  discharging  that  debt,  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  great  purposes  of  improving  the  internal  com- 
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merce  and  navigation  of  the  country.  They  have  a right 
to  expect,  that  the  systeiu  will  not  be  abandoned,  when 
the  purposes  of  war  are  subserved;  and  that,  if  sustain- 
ed at  its  present  rate  of  productiveness,  and  faithfully 
applied,  the  country  will,  in  twenty  years,  exhibit  a con- 
dition of  internal  transportation  and  commerce,  of  high- 
wa)  s,  rail-roads,  canals,  rivers  and  lakes,  without  a pa- 
rallel on  this  globe. 

What  could  have  induced  the  secretary',  to  advise  the 
president,  against  his  former  opinions,  and  his  senato- 
rial course  not  seven  years  before,  to  this  inconsistent 
scheme  of  placing  a veto  against  this  great  system!*  Is 
the  fame  of  Clinton  hostile  to  his  repose;  and  does  he 
regard  each  new  canal,  as  a new  monument  to  the  great 
founder  of  that  system  in  our  country?  He  may  be  at 
peace.  Van  Buren’s  and  Clinton’s  fame,  belong  to  dif- 
ferent liemispheres.  Tlie  exhalation,  raised  from  the 
bog,  by  the  inlluence  of  the  sun,  never  brightens  into 
visibility,  until  that  luminary  is  below  the  horizon,  and 
the  world  is  in  darkness. 

The  secretary',  by  his  advice  to  the  president,  has,  in 
his  last  message,  introduced  a principle  into  our  system 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  our  national 
labor  and  capital,  intended  doubtless  to  be  subversive  of 
the  whole.  No  one  thing,  as  he  says,  should  receive 
encouragement  and  protection  until  it  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it  alone,  and  if  no  other  article  were  so  entitled. 
Why,  gentlemen,  if  men  lived  individually'  and  alone, 
each  man  must  provide  for  himself,  but  when  they  are 
in  communities,  the  body  politic  must  cherish  each  and 
all  its  members.  What  wise  man  would  neglect  his 
feet  or  his  hands,  liis  head  or  his  heart,  unless  each  one 
of  them  might  be  entitled  to  the  same  attention  if  sepa- 
rated ent.rely  from  the  other  parts  of  his  body? 

Our  system  of  encouragement  originated  in  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue.  It  begun  by  an  impost  at  about  seven  per 
cent,  on  imported  commodities.  It  was  raised,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  country  required,  until, 
during  the  last  war,  duties  were  doubled.  When  the 
war  was  closed  these  duties  were  reduced;  but  because 
great  interests  required  it,  these  duties  were  not  reduc- 
ed to  their  former  level;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
principle  of  protection  was  introduced  into  the  revenue 
system.  Such  interests  have  multiplied,  and  the  pro- 
tecting principle  has  been  extended.  Under  this  reve- 
nue system,  thus  modified,  immense  interests  have  been 
fostered,  and  have  grown  up  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
iry. 

A great  problem  is  before  the  nation.  Can  we,  when 
the  national  debt  is  paid,  reduce  our  revenue  system 
down  to  seven  per  cent,  and  thereby  leave  all  these  im- 
mense interests  at  the  mercy  of  European  competition; 
and  to  be  swept  away  in  two  or  three  years  by  the  over- 
whelming capital  of  France  and  England.  The  sugar 
culture  of  Louisiana  now  employ  s about  $45,O0O,OUO; 
produces  annually  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
Will  you  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  from  three  cents  the 
pound  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  value?  Do  it;  every 
planter  is  ruined,  and  the  whole  state  made  bankrupt, 
it  is  admitted  by  intelligent  men  in  the  southern  states 
that  such  a measure  would  reduce  the  productive  value 
of  all  property  south  of  the  Potomac,  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco?  If  a reduction  of  duty  to  seven  per  cent, 
did  not  directly  injure  these  great  interests,  the  convert- 
ing at  once  all  the  sugar-raising  land  and  labor  to  the 
growing  of  the  other  three  great  staples  of  southern  ag- 
riculture, must,  of  necessity',  so  crowd  the  markets  of 
the  world  witli  those  products,  as  to  reduce  them  at 
least  one-fourth  part  in  their  market  value.  Destroy 
the  sugar  trade  by  this  modification  of  the  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  the  wreck  of  that  overthrow  would  be  like  one 
burning  ship,  driven  by  wind  and  currents  on  a whole 
anchored  fleet.  Would  not  this  endanger  their  safety, 
if  not  effect  their  destruction. 

Under  the  same  system  of  revenue,  great  interests 
have  grown  up  in  the  middle  and  northern  states;  in 
wool,  in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  in  iron,  in  hardware, 
and  in  a great  number  of  mechanical  productions.  Re- 
duce impost  to  seven  jier  cent,  ami  is  there  not  enougli 
surplus  production  in  Europe,  which  must  be  sold,  at 
some  market,  and  at  any  price,  to  overwhelm  all  these 
various  descriptions  of  trade,  and  bring  all  these  inte- 


rests to  a level  with  those  of  the  south?  Could  the  la- 
borer, the  mechanic,  tlie  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  or  eitiier  of  them,  escape  from  his  full  share 
of  this  ruin?  Ships  would  remain,  and  mariners;  and 
importation  might  be  continued  and  pressed  upon  our 
markets;  but  let  men  remember  tliat  the  more  any  07ia 
can  produce  himself,  the  more  can  he,  and  will  he  pur- 
chase, and  consume  of  the  productions  oi  some  olhet'Sy  if 
they  will  receive  his  productions  in  exchange.  The 
ivorking  men  of  this  nation  cannot,  -will  not,  support,  or 
even  endure  a system  of  political  policy,  -which  excludes 
the  products  of  their  o-wn  labor  from  the  markets  of  their 
own  country.  A great  orator  and  statesman  of  antiqui- 
ty has  said,  “it  belongs  to  our  humanity,  not  to  permit 
the  interests  of  each  other  to  suffer;  and  it  concerns  our 
wisdom  to  know,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  many 
cannot  be  ruined,  and  the  republic  remain  in  safety. 

No  very'  good  reason  can  be  given,  for  changing  a sys- 
tem, sustained  and  improved  under  every  former  ad- 
ministration, since  the  founding  of  the  government. 
Have  we  not  prospered  under  it?  Our  production  is 
constantly  increasing;  for  it  requires  a constantly  in- 
creasing tonnage,  to  transport  all  the  varieties  ot  it  to 
market.  In  1815,  we  had  about  1,100,000  tons,  in  the 
foreign  and  domestic  trade.  At  the  close  of  1828,  this 
tonnage  had  augmented  to  a fraction  less  than  1,800,000 
tons.  A great  improvement  favorable  to  the  transport- 
ing capacity',  has  been  made  in  our  vessels;  since  the 
last  war,  both  in  their  size  and  structure.  'I'he  parcels 
of  our  bulky  exports  are  more  closely  packed;  better 
stowage  is  made  in  our  ships;  and  they  are  so  navigated, 
as  to  make  more  passages  in  ^ given  time,  now,  than 
they  made  fifteen  y ears  ago.  Nautical  men  and  mer- 
chants have  assured  me,  that  all  these  circumstances  do 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  nominal  tonnage  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  the  like  amount 
of  nominal  tonnage  could  transport,  in  a given  time,  in 
1815.  This  will  raise  our  tonnage,  in  effect,  up  to 
nearly,  2,164,000  tons;  and  to  almost  double  the  amount 
of  it,  at  the  close  of  last  war.  Our  vessels  are  as  con- 
stantly employed,  now,  as  they  were  then;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  transport,  and  therefore  produce,  nearly 
twice  as  much,  annually,  as  we  did  in  1815. 

There  was  a time,  when  we  not  only  paid  for  our  im- 
ports, all  for  which  we  could  sell  our  exports,  but  we 
often  owed  a balance,  in  money,  over  and  above  that 
amount.  At  tliis  time,  our  import  of  consumable  com- 
modities, though  not  decreased  in  quantity',  or  cost,  has 
been  fully  paid  for  by  a part  only  of  our  exports,  and 
for  the  balance,  gold  and  silver,  in  coin  or  bullion,  have 
been  imported.  This  was  never  the  fact  before.  We 
are  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  farmer,  who,  when 
he  has  sold  his  crops,  at  market,  and  purchased  all  his 
supplies  for  the  year,  finds  a fair  balance  in  cash,  in  his 
pocket,  to  carry  home.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, in  the  country,  from  this  cause,  is  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  The  whole 
amount  is  variously  estimated;  by  some  at  thirty,  some 
at  thirty-five,  and  by  some  as  high  as  at  forty  millions. 
Are  not  these  things,  this  increased  production,  and  this 
money  balance,  strong  marks  cf  our  progress  in  wealth, 
and  of  the  soundness  of  our  system  of  polic}',  hereto- 
fore established?  It  is  the  effect  of  manufacturing  pro- 
duction, in  aid  of  agricultural;  and  both  uniting  to  fur- 
nish mercantile  employment.  The  course  ot  the  En- 
glish peojile,  has  been  the  same.  In  1710,  they  export- 
ed about  six  million  sterling,  to  all  the  world.  In  1780, 
after  a period  of  70  years,  they  had  double  the  amount, 
and  exported  about  twelve  millions;  but  manufacturing 
by  machinery  was  invented  in  England,  about  that  time; 
and  this  has  so  rapidly  increased  her  production,  that  in 
1824  slie  exported  nearly  sixty-four  millions  sterling. — 
Great  Britain  has  prospered  under  her  system  of  en- 
couragement and  protection;  and  none  of  tlie  theories 
of  her  wise  men,  could  induce  her  to  relax  it,  in  etfect, 
to  tlie  amount  of  one  penny,  on  any  of  her  own  produc- 
tions. Why  should  our  wise  man  induce  us  to  abandon 
our  system,  and  thereby  sacrifice  our  prosperity? 

Theories  of  free  trade  fill  tlie  books  of  some  men; 
but  iiitherto,  they  have  governed  the  practice  of  no  com- 
munity; nor  been  recommended,  by  any  statesmen  of 
the  old  world,  for  the  use  of  his  own  country.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  some  supposed  possible  state  ot  s6- 
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ciety,  not  to  any  practicable  condition  ot  rvorhiuj^  na- 
tions. Indeed,  so  long  as  equality,  among  ilift'erent 
communities,  is  desirable,  and  they  all  difler  so  much, 
in  lands,  population,  capitid,  skill,  and  advancement  in 
the  arts  ol  production,  nothing  but  laws,  wisely  adjust- 
ed to  their  several  conditions,  can,  in  these  respects, 
give  them  that  equality.  We  have  given  the  world,  and 
gone  before  all  nations  in  giving  it,  the  onl_y  system  of 
free  trade,  which  will  probably  ever  be  establislied. 
Our  productions  are  sent  out  to  all  markets;  and  they 
go  to  the  consumption  of  all  nations,  without  an}',  the 
least,  export  duty,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  revenue. 

The  adversaries  of  the  union^  and  of  our  national 
advancement,  have  instituted  a kind  of  political  knight- 
hood, and  associated  themselves  as  champions  of  state 
rights.  The  secretary  is  laboring  to  place  himself  at 
tlie  head  of  this  order;  and,  as  he  has  said,  to  restore 
the  “lost  rights  of  the  stales.”  What,  I pray,  are  these 
lost  rights  of  this  fair  and  lovely  sisterhood,  in  search 
and  for  the  restoration  of  which,  this  man  of  many  la- 
bors and  many  wiles  has  been  so  valiantly  erra?it,  fi’om 
noith  to  south?  State  rights!  what  are  they,  and  how 
have  or  can  they  be  invaded  b\  the  parental  government 
instituted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States?  By  the 
constitution  each  state  holds  a guarantee  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  securing  to  her  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. Is  tliis  among  the  wrongs  of  any  stale;  or 
is  it  one  ot  the  [irivate  griefs  of  individual  ambition? 
'rhe  two  liouses  selected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  congress  assembled,  have  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  su[)port  armies  and  navies,  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  to  lay  and  collect 
imposts,  to  make  and  to  fix  the  value  of  coins,  to  regu- 
late commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  tor  these  purposes,  and  to  do  all  these  for  the 
general  welfare. 

No  one  of  these  states  has  the  power  to  do  these 
things,  or  eitlier  of  them.  Each  stale  has  the  power  to 
enact,  adjudicate,  and  carry  into  execution,  all  laws  ne- 
cessary lor  the  preservation  of  the  life,  projierty  and 
liberty  of  all  persons  within  its  own  territory;  but  the 
United  States  has  no  power  to  do  these  things,  or  any 
one  of  them.  What  state  has  lost  any  one  of  these 
rights;  or  when  have  the  United  States  arrogated  the 
power  to  control  or  impair  any,  the  least  of  them,  in 
one  of  its  parts?  The  powers  of  the  sun  in  the  solar 
system  are  not  more  distinct  from  those  of  the  eartli, 
or  any  other  planet,  than  are  those  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  states,  each  progressing  in  its  own 
sphere,  cherished  and  encouraged  by  the  general  go- 
vernment. The  warfare  of  these  champions  is  not  to 
recover  rights  of  which  liie  slates  have  been  despoiled; 
but  to  plunder  from  the  government  of  tlie  United 
Stales  tliose  powei-s,  which  the  people,  for  their  own 
general  welfare,  have,  by  the  constitution,  intrusted  to 
its  management. 

The  jireseut  administration,  sworn  to  support  this 
constitution,  and,  therefore,  to  execute  the  laws,  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  extend  tlie  construction  of  either, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  any  of  tlie  laws  of 
S02ne  of  (he  states.  Among  the  grievances  of  the  times, 
this  is  not  the  least  considerable.  If  the  powers  of  the 
United  Slates  are  ever  destroyed,  if  the  union  is  ever 
dissolved,  these  disastrous  events  W’ill  be  produced,  by 
an  administration,  which  under  the  advisement  of  such 
a secretary,  shall  refuse  lo  execute  the  laws.  The  limes 
are  indeed  ominous.  I'he  direction,  and  impulse,  given 
hy  the  policy  of  other  administrations,  to  our  national 
affairs,  lias  hitherto  kept  them  in  a condition  of  some 
jircsperity.  We  have  not  been  carried  on,  in  our  pro- 
gress, by  the  counsels,  but  in  despight  of  the  measures, 
of  our  present  rulers.  It  is  probable,  we  can  float,  ami 
make  some  progress,  for  two  years  more,  if  they  do  not 
scuttle  the  ship.  We  must  manfully  look  at  the  dan- 
gers, and  wait  for  our  sure,  or  constitutional  relief.  If 
the  heavens  be  portentous,  and  the  wlidle  hemisiihere 
dark  with  clouds;  the  wind  is  selling  into  the  right  quar- 
ter; tlie  wreck  is  swiftly  driven  betoie  it;  clear  sky  will 
soon  be  seen  above  the  mountains,  and  tlie  bright  sun 
iu  the  loest,  give  us  a glorious  safely. 

In  tl'.e  hope  of  this  gentlemen,  1 will  close  my  re- 
marks, and  relieve  your  kindness  from  further  atten- 
tion, by  giving  you 


The  city  of  JVexo  York — Rich,  populous  and  hospi- 
table; the  London  of  the  new-wo  Id— what  may  l.-e 
her  opulence,  what  her  population,  when  her  commerce 
and  its  kindred  labours,  encouraged  and  protected,  like 
those  of  London,  shall  annually  reap  two  harvests,  one 
from  the  ocean  and  one  from  the  land! 


PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS,  &c. 

AT  ALB  ANT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  democratic  republican  members  of  the  te» 
nate  and  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York,  held  in  the  as- 
sembly ebamber,  on  Monday  evening,  Febriiai'y  21st,  1831,  pur- 
suant to  notice.  The  hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston,  lieut.  go- 
vernor, was  cliosen  president,  hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  of  the  senate 
and  hon.  G.  if.  Davis,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  were  appoint- 
ed secretaries. 

On  calling  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  twenty 
senators  and  ninety-one  members  of  the  house,  answered  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  Gansevoort,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  being  read  were 
unanimously  adopted:— 

Pesolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  his  exalted  station,  with  an  ability  and  energy 
which  merits  the  approbation  of  a great,  intelligent  and  free 
people;  and  that  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  as  independent  sovereignties,  and  his  adherence 
to  the  principles  established  by  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  have 
added  lustre  to  his  distinguished  character,  and  given  him  new 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  general  Jackson,  in  consenting  to  be  a candi- 
date for  re-eJeciion  to  the  oftiee  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  democracy  of  the  union, 
and  furnished  additional  evidence  of  bis  attachment  to  his  coun- 
try. 


Resolved,  That  the  re-election  of  general  Andrew  Jackson  will 
strengthen  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  principles,  advance  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
republic. 

Resolved,  That  tliis  meeting  do  hereby  nominate  Andrerv  Jack- 
son,  of  Tennessee,  as  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  will  cordially  unite 
with  our  democratic  brethren  throughout  the  union,  iu  using 
every  honorable  means  to  sustain  this  nomination. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Otis,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretaries,  and  a copy 
thereof  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lawyer,  that  a copy  of  the  fore- 
going proceedings  be  transmitted  by  the  secretaries  to  each  of 
the  senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published* 
EDWARD  P.  LIVINGSTON,  president, 

N.  S.  Benton,', 


G R,  Davis, 


secretaries. 


AT  BOSTON. 

The  most  numerous  legislative  political  convention  we  have 
ever  witnessed  (says  the  Boston  Courier)  full  tw’o  hundred  mem- 
bers as  we  are  informed  having  been  present,— assembled  at  the 
state  house,  Thursday  evening,  February  17.  The  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  hon.  James  Fowler,  of  Hampden  county. 
George  Blake,  esq.  of  Boston,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  J.  P, 
Robinson,  esq.  of  Lowell,  secretary.  The  convention  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate 

Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Winthrop  for  governor  and  lieut.  governor 
of  the  state.  After  which— 

The  convention  proceeded  to  nominate 


HENRY  CLAY  OF  KENTUCKY, 
as  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency  of  the  United  States,  which 
nomination,  after  some  discussion  upon  the  expediency  of  a nomi- 
nation as  this  time,  was  made  unanimously;  the  gentleman  who 
had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  acting  at  this  time, 
having  avowed  himself  convinced  by  the  disposition  manifested 
by  the  meeting,  that  the  time  to  act  had  arrived. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  nominate  a central  committee,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  several  county  delegations  be  requested  to  meet  and  to  elect 
cliairmen  of  county  committees,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
committee  named  for  the  selection  of  a central  committee. 

A committee  was  also  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  and  an  ad- 
dress. The  convention  then  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  7 
P.  M.  to  receive  the  reports  of  its  committees. 


IN  PENNS YLTANIA. 

At  a meeting  of  a large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  a letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  soliciting  him  again  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  high  place  that  he  holds,  as  follows: 

Harrisburg,  3d  February,  1830. 

To  his  excellency  Jackson,  president  of  the  U.  States: 

Yir— The  undersigned,  members  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  convened  in  order  to  express  their  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  the  next  presidential  election,  beg  leave  to  communica»e 
their  entire  satisfaction  and  contintied  confidence  in  your  adnii- 
nisiration  of  the  government  of  this  union.  They  believe  that 
it  is  conducted  upon  principles  of  sound  iiolicy,  and  which  are 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  harmony  of  the 
confederacy.  They  are  therefore  highly  gratified  that  you  hare 
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again  consented  to  yield  to  the  anxious  solicitations  of  your  fel- 
low citizens  in  becoming  a candidate  for  re-election.  No  event 
could  tend  so  much  to  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  great  re- 
publican party  of  these  United  States;  and  consequently  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  beloved  country.  In  speaking  these  senti- 
ments we  are  confident,  that  we  are  only  giving  utterance  to  the 
feelings  of  the  democratic  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are, 
very  respectfully,  your  fellow  citizens, 

’ ^ ^ JACOB  M.  WISE,  and  others. 

BEPLT. 

IVashingfon  city,  February  9. 

Gentlemen;  Your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  reached 
me  yesterday.  The  kind  terms  in  which  it  announces  your  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  and  measures  wliich  it  has  been  the 
object  of  my  administration  of  the  general  government  to  pro- 
mote, cannot  be  otherwise  than  cheering  and  acceptable  to  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  hope  I had  entertained  of  retiring  from 
the  cares  of  office  to  the  more  peaceful  walks  of  private  life, 
after  the  termination  of  the  four  years  for  which  I was  elected 
president— a hope  wtiich  many  public  considerations,  as  well  as 
my  own  feelings,  had  concurred  in  sustaining  as  neither  incon- 
sistent with  a proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  nor 
with  that  maxim  which  you  have  quoted,  tliat  dedicates  to  its 
will  the  services  of  all  its  citizens;  I am  yet  ready  and  feel  bound 
to  relinquish  it,  after  the  declarations  which  I have  received 
from  so  many  respectable  organs  of  the  public  sentiment,  that 
its  indulgence  would  conflict  with  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  great  republican  party 
of  the  union. 

I can  therefore  only  add,  in  reply  to  the  communication  which 
you  have  been  pleas^  to  address  to  me  in  behalf  of  democratic 
Pennsylvania,  that  as  she  was  the  first  to  call  me  from  my  cho- 
*en  retirement,  I will  be  among  the  last  to  take  any  steps  that 
may  be  calculated  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  those  interests 
which  are  identified  with  the  progress  and  durability  of  our  com- 
mon institutions;  and  if  my  continuance  in  office  another  term 
be  thought  essential,  that  my  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people,  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  assured,  that  I appreciate  justly 
and  most  gratefully  the  generous  confidence  with  which  Pennsyl 
vania  reviews  my  past  conduct,  and  vouches  for  the  character  of 
that  which  it  may  be  my  lot  hereafter  to  exhibit  as  a public  ser- 
vant. 

With  earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  individually  and  col- 
lectively,  I subscribe  myself  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Messrs.  Jacob  M.  Wise,  W.  G.  Scott  and  others,  members  of  the 
Fennsylvania  legislature. 

IN  CONNECTICUT. 

At  a meeting  of  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  friend- 
ly to  the  Ameiican  system  and  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
next  presidency  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Hartford,  23d  Feb. 
1831,  hon.  Roger  Huntington,  chairman,  and  Romeo  Lorvrey  and 
John  A.  Rockwell,  esquires,  secretaries— the  following,  among 
other  proceerlings  were  had— 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  no  less  the  duty  than  the  privilege 
of  freemen  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  common  coun- 
try and  unite  in  all  proper  efforts  to  elect  for  their  rulers  such 
men  as  are  honest,  capable  and  faithful  to  the  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  the  industry  of  our  citizens  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its  protection  its  true  policy. 

Resolved,  I hat  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States  has  power 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  and  common  defence,  we  deem 
it  of  the  first  importance  to  the  nation  that  this  power  be  exer- 
cised in  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements. 

Resolved,  That  we  entirely  disapprove  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  president  in  relation  to  the  American  system,  the  national 
currency,  and  the  treaties  existing  with  Indian  nations. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  Henry  Clay  to  be  pre-eminently 
qualified  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and  that  we 
recommend  him  as  a candidate  for  that  office  at  the  next  election. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  independence  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  and  the  control  of  the  supreme  court  over  the  decisions 
of  state  tribunals  in  all  questions  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  as  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  union. 

IN  OHIO. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  president, 
by  fifty  two  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  with  his  reply: 

To  his  excellency  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  U.  States. 

The  undersigned,  with  their  fellow  citizens  of  Ohio,  have  seen 
with  much  satisfaction  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment restored  to  correct  constitutional  principles.  Your  course 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  observant  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  firm  in  adherence  to  them,  we  assure  you  is  approved 
by  a majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  although  accident  has  given 
a different  appearance- 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  your  own  glory,  or  the  permanent 
interest  of  our  common  country,  that  the  administration  of  the 
general  government  should,  through  your  agencj',  have  been  re- 
stored to  soundness  in  principle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  salutary 
direction  now  given,  should  be  continued,  that  the  blessings  of 
our  free  institutions  may  be  fully  developed;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  no  measure  is  more  important  than  your  re-election,  because, 
from  no  other  measure  can  we  calculate  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  gained,  by  the  victory  achieved;  we,  there- 
fore, in  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  (whose 
wishes  we  believe  we  represent)  solicit  you  to  be  again  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Respectfully  j’ours. 

fHere  follow  the  names  of  the  fifty-two  administration  mem 
general  assembly.] 

Colundjus,  January , 1831. 


Washington  city,  February  9th,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  Your  communication  of  January  last  was  receiv- 

ed a few  days  since.  I am  truly  grateful  lor  an  expression  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  so  kind  and  indulgent,  as  that  which  it  con- 
veys in  behalf  of  the  principles  which  it  is  my  object  to  promote 
in  conducting  the  administration  of  the  general  government.  To 
carry  with  me  into  retirement  such  an  evidence  of  the  approba- 
tion  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  the  close  of  the  four  years  for  which 
they  had  elected  me  president,  was  the  highest  mark  of  my  ambi- 
tion; and  one,  which,  if  I were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach,  I had 
never  anticipated  would  subject  me  to  any  future  calls  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country. 

The  desired  amendment  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  people  a direct  vote  in  the  choice  of  president,  and  limit  his 
term  of  office  to  one  of  four  or  six  years,  with  other  public  con- 
siderations, afforded  me  a ground  on  which  I thought  that  my 
own  anxious  wishes  to  retire  could  be  indulged  without  disap- 
pointing the  expectations  of  my  friends,  or  conflicting  with  any 
public  interest.  Cotisidering,  however,  the  numerous  declara- 
tions which  1 have  received  from  large  portions  of  my  country- 
men, in  various  quarters,  that  my  continuance  in  office  another 
term  is  necessary  to  their  harmonious  and  successful  co-operation, 
for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  those  measures  of  improve- 
ment and  reform  which  have  been  co.mmenced  under  my  ad.-ninis- 
tration;  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  yield  my  personal  wishes  to 
their  solicitations. 

I pray  you  gentlemen,  to  except  this  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  favorable  manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  your 
views  on  this  occasion;  and  believe  me,  xvith  great  sincerity,  your 
friend  and  very  obeuient  servant,  ANDREW  J.\CKSON. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Rigdon,  John  Cochran  and  others. 

IN  MAINE. 

At  a republican  convention,  each  county  being  numerously 
represented,  held  at  Portland  on  the  22nd  Feb.  183I,  Eliakim 
Scamman  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  and  Hosea 
Hslcy  appointed  secretaries,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
opened  by  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Tyler. 
After  which  a grand  committee  of  twenty-five  was  appointed  to 
select  and  recommend  a suitable  person  as  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, &c.  Peleg  Sprague  w-as  agreed  upon  as  the  candidate  for 
governor,  and  John  Holmes  anti  Erastus  Foote  appointed  to  attend 
the  great  national  repulilican  convention  which  is  expected  to  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  in  December  next. 

Many  warm  resolutions  were  adopted  at  this  convention,  but 
we  shall  only  take  those  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
“record,”  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  protection  of  American  industry,  tlie 
coaster,  the  fisherman,  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  nations,  we  recognise  tlie  principles  which 
were  contended  for  in  the  American  revolution;  and  that  we  are 
the  friends  of  an  American  System,  such  as  has  been  supported 
from  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  by  Washington,  Adams, 
JeffWrion,  Madison,  and  Monroe— believing  in  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, that  “we  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of 
the  agriculturalist.” 

Resolved,  That  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  construction  of  the 
constitution  given  by  Jefterson,  Madison.  Monroe  and  Adams,  as 
to  appropriations  lor  internal  improvements,  was  a sound  and 
proper  construction. 

Resolved,  That,  concurring  in  theeulogium  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  in  the  capitol  at  Albany',  N.  Y.  viz:— ‘-The  life  of 
Henry  Clay  has  been  one  of  renown;  for  his  early,  unremilted, 
and  eloquent  services  under  the  banner  of  the  constitution,  he 
has  the  gratitude  of  republicans”— we  add,  we  have  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  patriotism,  ability,  and  sterling  integrity. 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  proposal  for  holding  a nation- 
al conventioti  to  nominate  a president  of  the  United  States;  and 
we  recommend  to  the  several  conventions  in  this  state  composing 
congressional  districts,  the  selection  of  some  suitable  person  to 
represent  them  in  whatever  place  said  convention  maybe  called. 

AT  PHILAEEIPHIA. 

We  have  already  in  page  91,  given  some  account  of  this  great 
meeting.  The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  have  more  than  realised  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  opponents,  and  by  their  contrast  with  profes- 
sions voluntarily  made,  and  with  pledges  solemnly  given,  must 
have  disappointed  all  who  supported  his  election  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  or  who  deemed  him  qualified  by  habit,  temper,  prin- 
ciple, knowledge  or  understanding,  for  the  executive  chair. 

Resolved,  That  this  conduct  and  this  policy  have  degraded  the 
character  of  the  general  government,  have  jeoparded  the  exist- 
ence of  our  most  valuable  institutions,  and  have  made  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  that  a statesman  of 
sound  principles  and  of  undoubted  patriotism,  ardently  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  the  union,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
princiiiles  of  the  constitution,  be  selected  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  principles 
and  the  practice,  the  nriagnanimous  spirit  and  the  manly  patriot- 
ism, the  political  experience  and  the  distinguished  public  services 
of  Henry  Clay,  entitle  him,  above  all  others,  to  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  qualify  him  to  fill  with  dignity  and 
with  usefulness,  the  high  station  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  unite  with  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  who  perceive  the  w'eakness,  despise  the 
hypocrisy  or  abhor  the  principles  of  the  present  administration, 
in  promoting  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  as  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  friends  of  the  American  System,  com- 
prehending as  it  dues,  the  union  of  the  states,  the  suj>poi-t  of  the 
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constitution,  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  our  fellow  citizens  I deserve  the  hearty  support  of  all  who  wish  well  to  our  country’s 
in  every  branch,  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements,  the  institutions. 

presersation  abioail  of  self-respect  asnl  national  honor,  and  the  | Resolved,  That  we  view  with  alarm  and  the  most  poignant 
niaiinenance  at  home  of  the  great  republican  axiom,  that  the  i regret,  the  silent  and  insidious,  but  no  less  determined  elibrts  of 
will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the  law  of  the  ' some  of  our  national  representatives,  in  attempting  to  effect  the 
land,  which  ought  not  to  be  int.  rcepted  in  its  free  exercise  by  i destruction  ot  the  American  System,  as  encroachments  on  the 
the  signilicatioii  of  executive  wishes,  itor  nullitied  by  executive  | long  settled  principles  which  have  niainly  contributed  to  that 
TJC/os,  but  upon  the  most  urgent  motives;  and  we  are  the  Iriends  | high  and  em table  degree  of  prosperity  which  attends  our  court- 
of  Henry  Clay,  because  he  is  a sincere,  ardent,  eftieieut  and  true  i try. 

Iriend  of  the  American  System,  and  has  at  all  times  sustained  it  j Resolved,  That  a well  regulated  judiciary  is  the  most  effcient 
in  ptace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  public  and  in  pri*  | safeguard  of  any  people— that  the  sujireme  court  of  the  United 
vate,  with  unwavering  constancy  and  resolution.  | States  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  institutions  of  our  country 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  ! for  the  beneficial  influence  it  has  exerted;  and  that  any  attempt 
with  so  much  unanimity  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  ' by  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  to  hsseit  its  influence,  or 
this  commonwealth,  upon  the  great  leading  interests  of  the  Unit-  ! curtail  its  effects,  is  a dangerous  experiment,  and  merits  the  just 
ed  States,  as  being  essential  to  the  prosperity,  happii:ess  and  indt-  reprehension  of  the  American  people. 

pendence  of  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  welfare  of  Penn-  Resolved.  That,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  w ith- 
sylvania,  and  we  heartily  approte  of  the  firm  and  manly  stand  j out  respect  to  particular  men,  or  party  distinctions,  we  will  give 
taken  by  a great  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  con-  j our  undivided  support  to  those  men  whose  conduct,  hitherto,  and 
gress  against  the  projects  of  the  administration  at  Washington,  'whose  zeal  and  talents,  assure  us  of  the  administration  of  the 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  those  interests,  and  we  hope,  that  j government,  in  future,  upon  what  we  deem  its  true  principles, 
seeing  as  they  must  now  see,  that  the  power  and  influence  con-  CCT  As  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  le- 
ferred  by  the  support  of  general  .lackson,  have  been  and  continue  j gislaiure  of  Pennsylvania,  the  letter  addressed  by  them  to  tne 
to  be  employed  to  overthrow  the  settled  polity  of  the  state,  they  ; president  and  his  reply,  as  given  above,  there  is  a circumstance 
and  the  whole  people  of  Penns)  Ivania,  will  also  perceive  that  vvhich  has  caused  Do  small  degree  of  excitement  that  we  ought 


Lis  further  support  would  be  irrational  and  suicidal 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of  the  proposed  national 
convention  of  the  Iriends  of  the  constitution,  and  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  December  next,  and  that  the  said  convention  be  re- 
quested to  nominate  a suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  vice 
president,  to  be  placed  before  the  people  in  conjunction  with 
Henry  Clay  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  "seeking  among  the  confidential  discussions  in  the 
cabinet  of  a former  president,  materials  for  a personal  quarrel 
with  the  xice  president,  for  the  honest  expression  of  opinions 
which  the  country  had  a right  to  claim  from  him,  and  thus 
exhibiting  the  offensive  spectacle  of  discussions  between  the  two 
highest  officers  of  the  government,  displays  in  the  opinion  of 
ibis  meeting,  an  unbecoming  indulgence  of  selfish  and  vindictive 
feelings— an  oppressive  abuse  of  the  influence  of  his  station,  a 
depaiture  from  personal  dignity  and  official  decorum,  and  are 
an  unconsiiiutional  disregard  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  others, 
which,  whether  originaiii  g in  the  workings  of  his  own  uneon- 
trolled  passions,  or  instigated  by  artlul  and  designing  favorites, 
are  equally  to  be  deplored  and  condemned. 

Resolved,  That  the  ciiizens  of  Pennsylvania  be  requested  to 
meet  in  their  respective  congressional  districts  to  nominate  dele- 
gates to  represent  them  in  the  proposed  national  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  citizens,  be  a committee 
to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay  throughout  the  union 
with  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  body,  or 
if  they  deem  it  necessary,  to  add  to  the  number  thereof. 

John  Sergeant,  Charles  Penrose, 

Samuel  Kichards,  Mark  Kichards, 

John  S.  Warner,  John  Johnson, 

Lawrence  Shuster,  Adam  Woelptr, 

John  Scholefield,  Jacob  Mayland, 

William  Filler,  Joseph  Mcllvaine, 

Josiah  Randall,  ISlaihew  Carey, 

David  Paul  Brown,  Thomas  C.  Rockhill, 

Samuel  Brashear,  Fdward  Ingersoll, 

James  Harper,  Joseph  Akin, 

J.  P.  Wetherill,  Jacob  B.  Lancaster, 

Benjaniin  Tevis,  Edward  Haydock, 

John  B.  Trevor,  Pv,  A.  Parrish. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SERGEANT,  president. 
Samuel  Richards, 

John  S.  IVarner,  ^ 

Lawrence  Shuster,  J 


vice  pre- 
sidents. 


Attest— 


John  Scholefield,  \ 
IVillium  Filler,  S 


secretaries. 


IN  MISSOURI. 

At  a meeting  of  the  working  men  of  St.  Louis,  the  following 
among  oiher  resolutions,  were  adopted — 

Resolved,  That  the  present  is  a crisis  in  the  political  relations 
of  our  country,  which  demaiuls,  that  the  whole  laboring  classes 
of  the  community  upon  whom  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  our  go- 
vernment, should  rouse  themselves  from  their  apathy;  and,  com- 
ing forward  with  all  that  manly  independence  whicli  belongs  to  ' Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t. 
them,  sbniilfl  JiVVI-rr  niifl  moirttoii,  ....Urir.ol  rio-I.rc  Itint,  1 ANDR-EW  ,T.  I 


to  preserve  some  account  of. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  was  held,  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer 
stated  that  one  of  the  senators  bad  received  a letter,  (the  day 
before  the  meeting)  from  the  private  secretary  of  the  president, 
and  franked  by  the  president,  having  relation  to  the  nomination 
of  gen.  Jackson,  for  re-election.  The  fact  was  equivocally,  but 
yet  very  roughly,  denied,  and  the  editor  of  the  "Intelligencer” 
persevered  and  sustained  his  assertion.  But  we  shall  not  go 
through  the  history  of  the  case,  which  resulted  in  the  following 
exculpatory  article:  , 

From  the  United  Slates’'  Telegraph,  of  March  3. 

It  having  been  charged  that  the  proceedings  of  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  their  letter  to  the  president, 
originated  in  the  suggestion  of  the  president,  through  his  private 
secretary,  that  gentleman  has  made  us  the  following  communi- 
cation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  JDonelscn  to  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph. 

Gen.  Green:  A letter  which  I addressed,  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  to  gen.  Krepps,  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  been  alluded  to  in  several  public  prims  as  writ- 
ten at  the  instance  of  the  president,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
his  nomination  by  that  body,  1 feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  president, 
as  w ell  as  to  myself,  to  give  the  letter  itself  to  the  public,  as  the 
best  corrective  of  so  gross  a misrepresentation  of  its  true  cha- 
racter and  object.  'I'his  would  have  been  done  as  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion,in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  21st  printed  at  Harrisburg,  but^ 
having  no  copy,  I was  obliged  to  wait  until  I could  obtain  one 
from  the  gduleman  who  held  the  original. 

It  w ill  be  seen  that  it  is  an  answer  to  one  f:om  general  Krepps, 
which  I understood  as  dictated  by  a desire  to  know  whether  I 
would  consider  the  president  embarrassed  by  a written  commu- 
nication from  his  friends  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  expres- 
sive of  their  approbation  of  the  course  of  his  administration,  and 
of  their  w ish  to  treat  him  as  a candidate  for  re-election;  and  that, 

I as  gen.  Jackson  had  been  already  placed  by  a preceding  article 
in  the  Globe,  and  by  the  language  of  his  friends  generally  here, 
within  the  principle  of  the  inquiry;  it  is  impossible  that  my  re- 
sponse to  it  can  afford  the  slightest  ground  for  the  assault  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  on  account  of  it. 

I will  only  add,  that  my  answer  to  gen.  Krepps  was  written 
without  consultation  with  the  president,  or  any  one  else;  and, 
if  it  was  franked  by  the  president,  that  he  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  its  contents.  'With  these  remarks,  I request  you  to  insert  the 
letter,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 

Mr.  Donclson  to  Mr.  Krepps.* 

January  29,  1831. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  25th  instant  reached  me  yester- 
day. In  a statement  in  the  Globe,  published  about  a week  since, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  president  stands  on  bis  old  ground  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  his  being  again  a candidate  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  I cannot,  therefore,  see  any  impropri- 
ety in  the  steps  which  you  intimate  are  about  to  be  taken  by  a 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a declaration  of  his  sentiments.  'I'he  president  would, 
no  doubt,  feel  it  a most  gratelul  compliment  to  be  thus  assured 
that  the  course  of  his  administration  lias  not  disappointed  the 
wishes  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  partiality  and  early  support 
j he  is  so  much  indebted. 


ANDREW  J.  DONELSON. 

through  their  own  supineness,  have  been  *too  often  iisurped  by  j A true  copy  of  the  original  in  my  bauds,  February  28,  1831. 
demagogues  and  political  speculators;  and  always  keeping  priii-  JAMES  KREPPS. 

ciples  ill  view,  regardless  of  individual  nanus,  should  unite  their  \ [The  letter  was  franked  by  the  president— and  iissasthat  pro- 
tftorts  to  banish  from  our  national  councils,  those  men  .vlio  pre-  1 bably  which  induced  gen.  Krepps  to  shew-  it  to  iiuiiurous  persons^] 
ler  British  workshops  to  our  own,  and  who.  rather  than  submit  ! letter  of  Mr.  Doiielson  is  in  reply  to  one  from  general 

their  prejudices  to  be  controlled  by  the  majority,  threaten  us  w ith  j Kvcpiis— this  letter  has  been  loudly  called  for,  as  well  as  bis 

a resort  to  nullification,  and  a repeal  ofthe  union.  rejoinder  to  Mr.  D.  but  neither  of  them  has  been  published. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  a tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Donelson,  which  is  slated  to  comaiH 
importations,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  the  I somell.ing  like  a “solicitation”  that  general  Jackson  might  be 
protection  of  domestic  ingenuity  and  industry,  is  both  constitu-  I re-elected,  and  also  Iraiikcd  by  the  president,  is  decidedly  stated 
lional  and  judicious,  and  merits  the  first  plate  in  the  councils  of  ! have  been  seat  to  a gentleman  ol  Alleghany  county,  Mary- 
the  nation.  land— who  lately  conducted  a press  lavoratle  to  the  election 

Resolved,  That  internal  improvements,  bv  opening  and  im-  j general  Jackson,  but  who  has  retired  from  that  place.  This 
proving  new  channels  of  intercourse  to  commerce  and  intelli-  i Idler  has  nut  been  published,  but  its  existence  is  not  denied. 

gence,  is  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  also  the  most  judicious  ; 

disposition  of  ibe  surplus  revenue  of  the  counirj;  and,  therefore,  j ♦ Originally,  written  Kupps,  from  a misreading  of  bis  name. 
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^ article  on  rail  roads,  has  extended  to  a great 
lengili,  but  we  hope  will  not  prove  tedious  to  those  in- 
terested in  such  things — and  what  reflecting  man  is  in- 
dirterent  about  them?  Our  purpose  was  to  render  the 
subject  familiar — how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  the 
reader  will  determine.  A large  number  of  additional 
facts  might  have  been  added. 

fC^We  have  carefully  made  up  a summary  of  the 
very  late  news  from  Europe,  to  preserve  a history  of 
events.  The  Poles,  though  driven  by  the  Russians, 
■were  not  destroyed.  They  have  shewn  a spirit  worthy 
of  the  liberty  which  they  seek. 

|[;3=»There  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  perpetual  mo- 
tion— and  it  is  established  that  the  best  organized  and 
most  happily  6tted  machine,  though  long  kept  a-going  by 
oiling  ami  repair — must,  at  last  decay.  Nothing  is  im- 
mortal this  side  the  grave. 

The  seemingly  ‘‘iron”  constitution  of  the  editor  be- 
gins to  require  oiling  and  repair.  The  first,  in  part, 
may  (as  it  has  been),  be  accomplished  in  the  approbation 
of  worthy  men,  and  a faithful,  and  steady  and  prompt 
public  support — but  in  the  second,  the  “patient  must 
minister  to  himself,” in  the  present  case — by  a plain  and 
frugal  subsistence,  wholesome  exercise,  and,  more  than 
all,  RELAXATION.  I’o  the  first  and  second,  the  third  is 
about  to  be  added,  so  far  as  it  may  without  any  great 
neglect  of  duty,  in  short  occasional  excursions  from 
home — that  being  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  editor 
from  his  desk,  while  able  to  sit  at  it — from  the  desk  at 
which  he  has  been  seated  an  average  of  ten  hours,  for 
every  “working  day,”  in  the  twenty  years  past. 

Having  prepared  for  the  press  the  leading  article  and 
miscellaueous  matter  for  this  day’s  paper,  tiie  editor  re- 
tired lor  a few  days,  intending  to  be  at  his  post  in  time 
for  the  next  publication;  and  if  in  this,  or  other  like  pro- 
ceedings hereaiter,  any  small  default  should  for  a while 
appear,  it  w ill  be  excused  in  that  necessity  which  is  be- 
yond liis  regulation  or  will.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
no  material  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  manner  or 
matter  ol  the  “Register,”  from  arrangements  made. 

Dissolution  of  the  cabinet!  However  much  it 
was  expected  that  an  explosion  would  take  place  in  the 
cabinet  at  Washington,  it  was  not  thought  that  it  would 
htcome  general,  and  the  announcement  of  it  came  upon 
us  like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a cloudless  day‘.  We  have 
given  the  “officials”  so  far  as  they  have  readied  us — on 
which  every  one  will  speculate  for  himself.  Mr.  Ber- 
rien is  absent,  but  the  National  Intelligencer,  learns, 
that  he  has  also  tendered  his  resignation,  and  says  that 
it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Barry,  postmaster  general, 
tendered  his  resignation  also,  but  that  the  president  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  remain  in  office. 

The  U.  S.  Telegraph  states  that  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr. 
Branch,  were  requested  by  the  president  to  resign. 

I'he  new  cabir.et,  it  is  said,  will  thus  be  made  up — 

Edward  Livingston,  sl  &en2L\.ov  of  the  United  States 
from  Louisiana,  secretary  of  state. 

//.  L.  \yhiLe,vi  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Ten- 
nessee, secretary  of  war. 

Levi  Woodbury,  late  senator  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Hamjisltire,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Louis  JMcLane,  late  senator  of  the  United  States  from 
Delaware,  and  now  minister  to  England,  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Rollin  C.  Mallary,  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  from 
Vermont,  and  recently  re-elected  to  the  same  honora- 
ble place,  died  in  Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
instant,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  very 
ill  lor  some  time  before  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
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after  w hich  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a near  re- 
lative and  friend  in  this  city,  where  every  kindness  was 
bestowed  on  him — and  he  soon  after  had  great  comfort 
in  the  attendance  of  his  lady,  who  jiroceeded  hither  for 
that  purpose.  His  remains  w'ere  dejiosited  in  a vault 
on  Alonday  morning  last,  in  the  presence  of  a not  nu- 
merous but  very  lesiiectable  assemlilage  of  citizens  (be- 
cause of  the  shortness  of  the  notice  of  such  intention), 
the  following  being  the  pall-bearers — Mr.  Archer, c\ue( 
justice  of  the  Baltimore  district;  Mr.  Steuart,  mayor 
of  the  city;  Mr.  JVloore,  president  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  city  council;  Mr.  M.orris,  jiresident  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  city  council,  Mr.  Howard,  member  of 
the  last  congress,  and  his  old  friend,  the  writer  of  this 
notice  and  editor  of  the  “Register.” 

Mr.  Mallary  was  among  the  elder  members  of  cofl^ 
gress,  and,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  chairman  of  the 
very  important  committee  on  manufactures.  By  close 
examination  and  deep  study,  he  had  made  himself  ex- 
ceedingly well  acquainted  with  the  multifarious  con- 
cerns of  this  great  branch  of  industry;  and  he  was  al- 
ways on  the  alert  to  take  care  of  its  interests.  His  la- 
bors in  this  committee,  especially  in  1828,  were  indeed 
severe,  and  much  impaired  his  general  health.  His 
fidelity  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  was  never  surpass- 
ed— he  was  prompt  in  debate,  always  ready  with  his 
facts,  and  oftentimes  very  powerful;  while  the  mildness 
of  his  manners,  his  manifest  honesty  and  frankness,  the 
assurance  of  his  freedom  from  wilful  misrepresentation 
or  chicanery,  always  gathered  to  him  the  confidence  of 
those  who  generally  thought  and  acted  with  him,  and 
disarmed  his  opponents  of  that  bitterness  which  has  so 
often,  and  too  freely,  entered  into  debates  on  the  tarilT 
question.  He  was  steady  at  his  post — and,  emphatically 
speaking,  one  of  the  very  best  business-members  of 
the  house.  His  decease  is  a national  loss;  but  we  hope 
that  his  bereaved  relatives  may  find  consolation  in  the 
good  name  that  he  left  behind  him,  and  in  a happy  as- 
surance that  the  “charity  and  good  deeds”  which  so 
strongly  marked  his  course,  have  ascended  before  him 
like  a sweet  smelling  savour,  to  Hui  who  decides 
justly — in  mercy. 

Balti3Iore.  From  many  long  walks  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  city  for  exercise,  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  believing,  if  the  building  of  new  houses  and 
repair  of  old  ones,  is  evidence  of  prosperity,  that  this 
city,  for  about  twenty-five  years,  has  never  been  so 
prosperous  as  now.  The  large  amount  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  our  various  workshops  and  factories,  and  in 
providing  materials — and  on  our  great  public  works, 
have  packed  the  people  too  thickly.  We  want  many 
houses — worth  from  100  to  300  dollars  a year,  for  the 
accommodation  of  productive  persons;  and  these,  in 
turn,  furnish  a mighty  market  for  farmers,  graziers, 
gardeners,  &c.  thanks  to  the  “American  System.”  And 
besides,  the  ship-yards  are  resounding  with  the  merry 
notes  of  the  carpenter’s  hammer.  The  people  are 
becoming  “as  busy  as  nailers,”  though  the  foreign  trade 
does  but  little  for  us. 

By  a communication  in  the  “American”  we  observe 
that,  within  the  last  40  days  ending  on  the  10th  April, 
there  had  been  exported  from  Baltimore,  110,000^  bar- 
rels flour,  30,000  bushels  wheat,  5,000  hogsheads  to- 
bacco— the  whole  worth  about  a million  of  dollars^ 
65,000  barrels  of  the  flour  and  20,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
went  to  England,  25,000  barrels  and  10,000  bushels' to 
the  eastern  states,  and  20,000  to  South  America.  But 
as  these  seem  to  make  the  whole  amount,  we  appre- 
hend a mistake.  Did  not  07ie  barrel  of  flour  go  to  •'‘Me 
West  Indies?” 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  We  have  copies 
of  two  letters  which  passed  between  the  Marylaud 
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commissioners  and  a committee  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  ohstiMiciions  in  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  by  tlie  dams  ermned  at  Shamokin,  Nanti- 
eoke  and  Duncan’s  island.  The  committee  ratlier  de- 


1’e>->-stlvania.  Gov,  ^Vol^  h .s  been  burnetl  in  effigy 
Ijy  tliose  who  were  formerly  his  friends,  in  Somerset 
county,  lor  dismissing  two  men  Ir:  in  ofSce  and  confer- 
ring their  [ilaces  on  one  man — about  100  persons  in  a 


nies  that  the  law  of  18UI,  declaring  the  river  ‘-down  to  letter  addressed  to  him  liaving  previously  pronounced 
the  Maryland  line  to  be  a public  higlnvay”  was  a com-  ; his  conduct  “as  despotic  and  an  infringement  on  the 
pact  with  Maryland — but  if  so,  it  must  be  shewn  that  l rights  of  man.”  So  I'exvards  and  punishments  are  not 
Pennsylvania  has  placed  the  navigation  in  a worse  state  i acceptable,  in  all  cases! 
than  it  was  before  the  act  was  passed,  “and  Mtoyland  i 

would  have  to  sltow  that  the  construction  of  a dam  in  | RicnatoxB  is  represent!  d as  being  very  lively,  by  ar- 
hev  own  territory  was  not  an  example  for  this  state  | rivals  of  produce  from  the  up]>er  country.  Well  Mr 
(Pennsylvania)  to  follow.”  It  is  added  that,  the  canal' 
commissioners — “not  as  arbiters,  but  as  agents,  of  the 
state”  had  been  directed  to  examine  the  dams  and  re- 
port the  result,  lor  the  future  action  of  tlie  legislature,  if 
necessary.  In  reply,  the  commissioners  comjilam  tliat 
the  matter  has  been  relerred  to  the  “wrong-doers  them- 
selves”— say  that  the^'notoriety  of  the  loss  s sustaineil” 
had  placed  the  subject  beyond  all  doubt — they  insist  on 
the  compact,  and  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  slate  of 
Maryland,  against  the  proceeding,  calculated  to  produce 
delay',  and  which  su'omits  the  arbitration  “to  an  ex- 
parte  tribunal,  itself  implicated  as  authors  of  the  in- 
flicted injury.” 

As  to  the  dam  alluded  to  by  the  committee  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania,  as  having  been  erected  in 


Ritchie  tell  us  wbetlier  the  market  lor  it  is  in  “//le” 
SVest  Indies,  or  Xew  England? 

Astonishing  presumption!  Mr.  Robinson, a mem- 
ber of  ihe  Dritisli  parliament,  has  bad  tlie  astonishing 
presumption  to  differ  with  Mr.  Cambreleng,  a member 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  augineo- 
talion  of  American  tonnage,  wldeli  lie  speaks  of  with 
much  and  feai  ful  hostility.  Let  Mr.  Cambreleng  send  a 
copy  oiW\%book  to  Mr.  Robinson!  If  the  latter  shall 
believe  tiie  things  stated  therein,  be  will  find  no  cause  to 
be  jealous  of  us! 

Liberauitt!  The  British  deluge  our  cities  with  pau- 
pers— many  ot  them  being  transported  at  the  cost  ot  the 
Maryland,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  built  for  the  sole  j parishes,  and  drop’ped  down  among  us  to  be  fed  by  our 
])urpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehan-;  labor, — or  starve;  and  yet  disparage  our  country,  be- 
nah,  and  has  tliat  effect;  but  the  Pennsylvani  i dams  j cause  that  we  have  so  many  poor  in  our  cities!  All 
liave  no  reference  to  an  improvement  of  the  navigation  such  persons,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  eat  our  bread, 
of  the  river,  being  for  feeders  of  canals,  wiiich  pass  out  of  should  be  forced  to  seal  ihemselves  at  the  doors  of  the 


the  valley  of  the  Susqueliannah — and  iicnce  the  set-o“" 
has  been  seen  w ith  no  1 stilt  surprise.  That  the  dams 


llntisii  consuls,  and  remain  theri-,  until  relieved,  '1  liis 
foul  business  r>.  quires  a strong  cori-tclive.  Let  the  humu~ 


complained  ot  do  obstruct  and  much  endanger  the  navi-  | 7iity  ofans  proceding  on  tlie  suliject  rest  where  it  should 
gallon  of  ihe  river,  unless  when  at  an  extraordinary  i An  j\nierican  vessel  would  n n be  allowed  to  land  a 


height,  is  a matter  just  as  notorious  as  tlial  tlie  Cliesa- | cargo  of  xvorn-out  negroes  in  England  — nor  should  we 
jrtake  and  Delaware  canal  has  its  weslei  n entrance  permit  the  sweepings  of  her  poor  houses  to  be  throw  n 

V/e  are  plagued  enough  w itli  jier  paltern- 
gglers,  and  custom-house-oalh-raa- 


of 


through  Back  Creek* — which  in  the  right  of  our  “sove-i  upon  u 
reignty”  to  redress  our  own  grievances,  and  preserve  j c:n-d  men  and  smu 
the  breed  of  oysters  and  terrapins  from  lo’ai  ruin  by  | kers. 

Philadelphia  ^oo\\  things — w e shali  liave  to 

fillup — “Ihatsfiai!” 

We  are  a little  apprehensive  tliat  the  coal  mining  in- 
terests on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  Schuyikiil,  5cc. 
have  a good  deal  to  do  in  this  matter — though  at  the 
cost  of  other  coal  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence,  by  w'ay  of  the  Susguehannuh,  Balliinoi-e  has 
obtained  much,  and  expected  a full  supply  of  Anthra- 
cite coal,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

If  Pennsylvania  dams  the  river  to  promote  her  interi- 
or trade,  we  may  dam  Back  Creek  to  keep  the  trade 
that  yet  descends  it!  'I'he  other  day,  twenty -three  ves- 
sels, fully  laden,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Port  De- 
posit. Now,  it  Back  Creek  were  dammed,  their  car- 
goes would  have  readied  Baltimore!  Every  good  rule 
works  both  ways — and  the  happiness  of  society  depends 
Oil  mutual  and  just  concessions 


New  York  city  election.  We  mentioned  in  our 
last,  that  “Old  Tammany  had  grasped  histomaliawk  and 
mounted  his  war  horse  with  a great  shew  of  tight,”  in 
readiness  for  the  election  of  charier  officers  in  New 
York.  'I’he  contest  terminated,  after  three  day’s  bat- 
tle, on  the  l4lh  inst.  more  votes  being  taken  tli  n ever 
before  was  received — upwards  of  tw  eiili-tive  thousand  — 
every  man  being  brougfitimo  action!  'i'lie  political  cha- 
racter of  the  new'  corporat’on  is  yet  contested  by  the  ad- 
parlies — but  the  ^^regulai'”  caucus  ticket  tor  al- 


O'Connell’s  letter  puts  his  witlidrawal  of  the  plea 
“not  guilty”  on  the  ground  that,  admitting  the  facts 
charged,  he  is  guilty  of  no  off-. nee  in  point  of  law.  He 
Cites  lord  Coke  lo  prove  that  a proclamation  cannot  cre- 
ate an  offence — cannot  make  that  a crime  which  has  not 
been  mutle  so  by  an  existing  law.  Indictments  con- 
clude contra  formam  stututi;  but  who,  he  says,  ever 
heard  of  one  concluding  contra  formam  proclamation 
jiisP  He  ridicules  the  idea  that  he,  a lawyer,  well  ac- 
quainted w ith  criminal  law,  and  studiously  seeking  to 
avoid  coming  within  the  reach  ot  the  law,  should  unwit- 
tingly transgress  it.  He  says,  also,  that  the  charges  in 
his  indictment  are  contradictory  and  absurd.  If  he  has 
q^e;if/er/ against  the  priiclamation,  he  did  not  er-ai/e  it, 
and  it  he  evaded,  he  could  not  have  offended  against  it! 


Great  news!  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  18lh  February  says — 

“M  e liave  received  New  York  papers  to  tlie  19th  ult. 
The)  stale  the  expectation  of  a great  crisis  at  'Washing- 
ton, in  regard  lo  American  legislation;  several  of  the 
states  having  lately  passed  local  laws  in  opposition  to 
the  enactments  ot  tlie  general  congress  at  Washing- 
ton.” ° 

Tlie  British  know  but  little  more  of  our  system 
of  government,  in  its  operation  ami  spirit,  than  they  do 
of  the  code  of  laws  tliat  exist  in  the  moon.  'J'hey  are 
like  our  triend  Ritchie — they  find  a crisis^  or  a “mare’s 


verse  panics — uui  me  "•regular  caucus 

dermen,  appears  to  have  been  defeated  in  9 of  the  14  j nest”  in  every  political  excitement, 
wards — and  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen  is  about 
equally  divided;  but  the  anli-Tammar.r  caucus  mem 


The  new  pope. 


His  eminence,  D.  JMaurus  Capel- 
bers  seem  to  have  a decided  majority  in  joint  ballot,  i lari^  cardinal  prefect  ot  the  [iropaganda  in  Rome,  who 
Every  inch  ot  ground  was  severely  contested.  .Much  . has  receiuly  been  elected /lo/ie,  lakes  the  name  ot  Gie- 
feeling  is  expressed  ul  the  activity  of  the  United  States,  gory  SW.  He  is  G6  years  old. 

state,  and  city  officers,  on  this  occasion.  '1  f»  last  pope,  who  had  the  title  of  Gregory,  being 

lheX^'.  was  consecrated  in  the  >tar  1021.  I he  Jirst, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  St.  Gregory,  surnamed  the^/-«i/, 
consecrated  3d  September,  5;"-9,  and  l.eld  the  holy  see 
13  years,  6 months,  and  ten  d.ays.  S.  Gaz  tie, 

Rio  Janeiro.  Bags  ot  coffee  exported  in  1827, 
35U,900;  ill  1828,  309,147;  in  1829,  375,107;  in  1830, 


• It  was  stated  only  a few  days  ago,  that  an  ark  or  raft, 
in  attempting  to  get  through  the  sfiute  in  the  Susque- 
liatmuh  near  Clark’s  ferry,  passed  over  the  dam  and  all 
on  board,  to  Uie  number  of  thirteen  persons,  were 
drowned. 
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391,785.  C;isi-s  of  suo;!^r  in  1897,  19,644;  in  1828,  I 
19,035;  in  1S99,  IS.s'oi;  in  1830,  99,488.  Hides  in  j 
1897,329,320;  in  1898,  2v)7,26S;  in  1899,  35 1,893;  in 
1830,  966,’7l9. 

In  1S30  tliere  vtre  also  exuorted  397  boxes,  11,199  ; 
barrels,  15,641  ba^s  of  sugar;  17,879  rolls  of  tob..ccu;  ' 
1,984  seroonsof  cotton,  and  660,613  ox  horns. 

LinETUA.  This  colony  goes  on  prosperously — 25  sub- 
stantial dwellings  have  been  erected  at  Monrovia  in  5 
months,  and  many  others  were  in  progress.  Tl:e  com- 
merce of  the  town  is  now  considerable,  and  the  native 
tribes  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  settlement,  many 
persons  wishing  to  come  under  its  laws.  'I'he  re*cip- 
lured  Africans  liave  wonderfully  improved — they  have 
a house  of  public  worsliip  and  a Sunday  school,  both 
wliich  are  zealously  attended  by  them.  Mi'.  Mechlin, 
the  present  governor  of  the  colony,  speaks  in  Uigii  terms, 
of  the  good  morals  of  the  people. 

China.  A Canton  newspaper  contains  a curious 
proclamation  by  the  emperor  of  Giiina,  enumerating  the 
s'acrifices  to  be  made  lor  the  ocean  of  affluence  pouretl 
on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  (tlie  suppression  of  the  late 
rebellion  in  China),  the  tollowing  is  an  extract. — “I'iie 
five  great  niounlains  and  four  great  rivers  of  Ciiina  are 
to  be  sacrificed  to,  by  special  personages  sent  by  liis 
majesty,  the  same  is  to  be  done  to  the  tombs  of  em- 
perors of  all  preceding  generations,  and  to  Confucius, 
at  his  native  place  in  Shantung  jirovince;  temples  and 
tombs  of  ancient  emperors  and  kings  are  to  be  souglit 
out  and  repaired  by  governors  of  [il’ovinces;  the  parents  of 
deceased  civil  and  military  officers  are  to  receive  titles  of 
honor,  generals  and  subalterns  who  have  fought  for  their 
country  are  to  be  forgiven  all  misdemeanors;  tlie  students 
at  the  national  college  are  to  have  a month’s  holliday.” 
(Here  follow  long  details  of  tlie  largesses  to  tbe  military 
and  police,  and  the  pardons  to  all  except  capital  offen- 
ders; roads  to  be  repaired,  hospital  to  be  endowed, 
•widows,  fatherless  children  and  cliihiless  old  men,  to 
be  carefully  attended  to.)  “i'be  great  potentate  who 
receives  from  heaven  and  revolving  nature,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  commands  that  these  things  should 
be  published  in  such  a way  that  all  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  may  hear  them.” 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  give  publicity  to  the  above  or- 
der in  this  accidental  portion  of  what  is  under  the  ca- 
nopy of  lieaven,  vve  have  caused  the  above  to  be  pub- 
lished in  our  Gazette  wisliing  long  life  to  the  great  po- 
tentate. {U.  S.  Guz. 

Seizuhe  at  New  York.  From  the  Boston  Con- 
rip'.  Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor  from  a friend  at 
New  York,  dateil  'i’ucsday  evening — “A  package  sale 
of  cloths,  was  held  at  one  of  our  auction  houses  on  Sa- 
turday, and  before  the  goods  were  removed  by  the  pur- 
cliasers,  an  officer  of  the  customs  stepped  into  the  store 
and  said  to  the  auctioneer,  “we  will  lake  possession  of 
these  goods,  if  you  please.”  The  cloths,  1 uuderstand 
belonged  to  one  of  tbe  “drab  gaitered  gentry,”  who  it 
is  said  had  from  three  to  five  thousand  pieces  in  his 
store.  This  morning  a purchaser  applied  to  iiiin  Ibr 
some  cloths,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  found  that  the 
Yorkshireman  had  none  for  sale.  His  chambers  ami 
lofts  were  all  cleared  out.  It  is  presumed  he  found  a 
civil  call  from  some  officer  cf  the  customs,  and  look  the 
“precaution  to  remove  his  goods.” 

Appointments  by  the  puesihent.  Jolm  H.  Ja- 
cocks  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  tlie  revenue  for 
the  port  of  New  Haven,  in  tbe  stale  of  Connecticut,  vice 
William  Baldwin,  deceased. 

John  Haywood  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  tlie  port  of  Windsor,  in  the  state  of  North 
•Carolina,  vice  James  Palmer,  deceased. 

Dortelson  Caffery  to  be  collector  of  llie  customs  for 
the  district  of  Teche,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  lor 
the  port  of  Franklin,  in  tlie  state  of  Louisiana,  vice  John 
B.  Murpiiv,  resigned. 

Daviil  Porter,  ot  Pi'unsylvania,  to  be  charge  d’afTaircs 
of  the  Lniled  Stales  at  the  sublime  \iorle. 

W illiam  Carroll,  ot  St.  Helena,  to  be  consular  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  Stales  at  St.  Helena. 


I (ieorge  F.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consular  coin- 
I iiiercia!  agent  ot  the  United  Stales  at  Algiers. 

T lomas  B.  Marshall,  of 'i’emiessee,  to  be  marshal  of 
the  Uiiiied  States  for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee, 

; vice  liobe:t  Pui'd_,  , dtc-.a-.ed. 

i Edimmd  Christian,  of  V irginia,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
i United  Stales  tor  the  easleni  district  of  Virginia,  vice 
i Jolm  Pegram,  deceased. 

, George  Strobel,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  ofThe 
United  Sia  es  ter  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  in  France,  vice 
; Daniel  Sirolie!,  resigned. 

j Thomas  irwm,  ot  Pennsylvania,  to  be  judge  of  the 
United  Stales  for  t!ie  western  district  of  Pennsylvania, 

. vice  W’iiliam  Wilkins,  resigned.* 

■ illiam  P.  Duval,  of  Florida,  wliose  commission  e.x- 
! pil  ed  on  the  17ih  of  this  present  month  of  April,  to  be 
governor  ior  auollier  term,  in  and  over  the  territory  of 
Florida. 

ApJ)oinimenis  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Joseph  SewailjJohn  D.  McCiate,  and  William  Rich- 
ardson, to  be  coiuniissioners  ot  insolvency  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine. 

I Samuel  Cushman,  Diiiiel  P.  Drowne,  and  Jotliain 
Lawrence,  to  be  commissioners  ot  insolvency  lor  the 
district  cf  New  Hauipsliire. 

John  Beacli  to  be  commissioner  cf  insolvency  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut. 

Benj  .min  Elliott,  Martin  Strobel,  and  James  Jervey, 
to  be  co  mmissioners  of  insolvency  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

j Richard  4V.  Habersham,  Richard  R.  Cuyler,  and 
Mordecai  Meyers,  to  be  commissioners  of  insolvency 
for  the  district  of  Georgia. 

TnEASURY  BEPAHTMENT.  Comptroller'^ s office,  ^th 

April,  1831.  Slit — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
referred  to  me  an  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  with 
the  president’s  approval,  by  wdiicb  it  is  decided  that 
foreign  mercbamiise  may  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  to  any  foreign 
jiort  or  place  situated  to  tlie  westward  or  soutliward  of 
Louisiana,  alliu-ugh  such  port  or  place  be  in  the  domi- 
I nioiis  of  a foreign  state  immediately  adjoining  tlie  Unit- 
ed States. 

You  will  be  pleased,  accordingly,  to  allow  a drawback 
on  foreign  merclKuidise  thus  exported,  provided  that  all 
the  regulations  of  law  (to  be  thus  entitled)  be  complied 
witii,  Respectful]),  Jos.  Anderson, 

James  Barker,  esq.  Philadelphia. 

The  tariff.  From  the  JKhitional  Gazette  of  April  7 
— “The  reproach  of  unsteadiness  is  sometimes  cast,  in 
consequence  of  a degree  of  compromise  or  concession, 
which  may,  not  untrcquently,  be  indispensable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all-important  ends,  or  which  is  mere- 
ly just  submission  to  unalterable  results.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  statesmen  has  written,  that  “men  run  into  er- 
rors from  both  extremes,  of  laxity  and  inflexibility;  from 
seeing  too  much  as  well  as  seeing  loo  little;”  and  that 
“the  most  subtle  refiners  are  apt  to  miss  the  true  point 
of  political  vvisdom,  which  consists  in  distinguishing  be- 
: tween  what  is  absolutely  best  in  speculation,  and  what 
IS  the  best  of  things  practicable  in  particular  conjunc- 
tures.” W^e  advocated  considerately  the  principles  of 
li’ce  trade,  and  deprecated  the  restrictive  system.  But 
a high  laritf,  or,  as  it  is  generally  understood  and  repre- 
sented, the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  being, 
manifestly,  tlie  clioice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  we  may  add,  the  fixed  choice,  we  discern  no 
rational  alternative  but  acquiescence,  and  the  approval 
of  such  reductions  or  mod.fications  as  events  and  expe- 
rience shall  render  desirable  in  l!»e  opinion  of  those  who 
can  (leciile  tbe  national  policy.  'Fliis  view  of  the  case  is 
widely  diflcreiil  from  a sclieme  of  undermining  the  tariff", 
or  tleslroying  it  piecemeal;  of  espousing  it  in  tlieory,  as 
constitutional  and  prudent,  with  the  purpose  and  hope 
of  sacrificing  it  to  its  mortal  enemies  by  means  of  the 
jealousies  and  rivalry  of  its  f.  iends. 

“Besides,  there  may  be  biglier  national  objects  at  stake, 
wbicb  cannot  be  saved  witiioiit  yii  Idiiig  mui  e or  less  in 
tbe  tariff  qiicsliiin.  Tiie  coiislitulioo  and  ibe  union,  and 

* So  Mr.  Irvviu  is  appointed  “after  all.” 
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the  jutiiciary  and  ihe  currency,  in  themselves  and  as  pre- 
servatives, are  paramount  interests.  We  trust  that  they 
cannot  be  ruined,  or  sensibly  injured,  by  any  set  of  func- 
tionaries; and  our  trust  arises  Iroin  tlie  belief  that  the 
people  will  interpose  in  due  lime  — will  lliemselves  break 
any  infatuation  into  which  they  may  hate  fallen  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  or  harmlessness  of  particular  men. 
Whatever  is  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  constitution, 
■whether  by  contracting  or  jiervei  ting  its  iiowers,  is  emi- 
nently mischievous  to  tiie  country.  That  instrument 
might  be  regarded  as  almost  a dead  letter,  unless  its 
spirit  and  energies  possess  the  sei-vants  to  whom  its  in- 
terpretation and  execution  are  committed.  'I'he  chief  of 
those  fiduciaries  is  the  president:  he  should  understand 
it  thoroughly , and  observe  it  religiously;  his  responsi- 
bility is  peculiar,  and  more  comprehensive  and  direct  than 
that  of  any  sovereign  in  any  limited  monarchy.  If  that 
officer  happens  to  be  incompetent,  or  froward,  or  like 
“a  pawn  on  a chess-board,  to  be  moved  about  at  will, 
and  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  game  is  not  to  he  charg- 
ed,” there  is  more  incongruity,  more  irresponsibility  in- 
deed, than  in  the  monarchical  system;  and  there  would 
he  more  danger,  if  greater  reliance  could  not  he  placed 
on  the  sngaciiiy  and  power  of  the  people,  and  the  facility 
©f  emblazoning  the  lacts  and  sounding  the  alarm.” 

Steam  boat  case.  A case  was  tried  at  the  last  term 
ot  the  superior  court,  before  judge  Oakley,  in  which  the 
owner  ot  the  sloop  iVlontgomery  was  plaintiff,  an<l  the 
proprietors  of  tlie  steam  boat  North  America  were  de- 
fendants. The  sloop  in  going  up  tlie  river,  was  struck 
by  a flaw  of  wind  »car  Polipel’s  island,  which  rendered 
her  unmanageable,  and,  in  this  situation  the  North  Ame- 
rica ran  over  her.  The  sloop  was  run  ashore  on  tlie 
flats  and  taken  to  Tarr>towii,  where  she  was  repaired. 
The  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was,  wlielher  the 
result  was  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  jiai  t of  those 
navigating  the  sloop,  or  a want  of  precaution  in  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  steam  boat;  it  being  assumed 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  regarded  as  being  always  before 
the  wind.  The  judge  charged  that  this  rule  was  always 
to  be  reasonably  applied.  The  jury  as  is  general  in 
cases  of  the  kind,  gave  a verdict  against  the  stronger 
party;  finding  250  dollars  damages  for  the  ptainlilf. 

[AC  F.  Com. 

TheCbeROKEES.  The  PhtEni.x  oflhe  2^6lh  ult.  contains 
further  particulars  of  the  oppressive  operation  af  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  and  cruel  conduct  of  some  of  her  citi- 
zens. In  addition  to  the  persons  whose  arrest  we  men- 
tioned some  days  since,  it  appears  that  the  party  under 
col.  Nelson  took  up  the  rev.  John  1 hompson  and  Mr. 
AVm.  Thompson,  making  six  persons  in  all.  The  last 
mentioned  person  wa.s  thrown  into  jail,  but  subsequently 
discharged  and  permitted  to  return  home;  he  being  in 
fact  residing  in  Carrol  county,  out  of  the  nation,  when 
he  was  arrested.  On  arriving  at  Lawrenceviile,  four  of 
them  were  brought  before  judge  Claj  ton  by  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  two  clergy  men,  Messrs.  Wor- 
cester and  Thompson,  w'eie  discharged,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  agents  of  the  general  government,  one 
being  a mi3sio7iary  and  the  other  a postmasier.  This 
•was  the  ground  taken  by  the  judge  iiiinself;  the  pri- 
soners’ counsel  studiously  avoiding  to  make  any  such 
suggestion.  The  others  were  bound  over  to  appear  at 
court  in  September,  when  it  is  supposed  a conviction 
will  be  pushed.  The  Phoenix  very  pertinently  remarks 
on  this  transaction  as  follows: 

<‘We  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  discharged  on  tlie  ground  of  their  being 
agents  of  the  government.  Who  ever  thought  of  such 
n thing  before?  It  shows  that  a judge  may  twist  a law 
into  whatever  shape  he  pleases,  if  policy  makes  it  ne- 
cessary, lor  we  are  confident  the  greatest  hostility  was 
directed  against  the  missionaries,  and  that  the  law  was. 
intended  particvilarly  to  embrace  them.  We  know  it 
was  so  understood  in  Milledgeville  and  elsewhere.  If 
the  missionaries  are  agents  of  the  government,  as  judge 
Clayton  has  decided,  then  the  public  may  rest  assured 
gen.  Jackson  will  reform  them  out.  If  he  could,  he 
would  like  to  do  it  very  well;  but  it  is  a matter  of 
thankfulness  that  they  are  not  his  agents,  and  are  still 
out  of  his  hands.” 


The  Cherokees  appear  to  be  suffering  much  in  their 
property,  by  a band  of  white  thieves,  called  the  “Poney-- 
Club” — who  steal  their  horses  and  cattle  and  other 
moveables,  burn  their  tences,  See.  and  they  are  now  de-' 
fenceless. 

'I'lie  Georgia  surveyors  are  running  their  lines,  ta 
divide  the  whole  country  into  sections  of  nine  miles- 
square. 

ImpOBTANT  invention  for  MANUI'ACTtniEHS. 
poleon  Bonaparte  offered  a premium  of  three  millions 
of  francs  to  the  person  wl»o  shouhf  discover  some  rtiate-^ 
rial,  the  production  of  France,  that  shouhf  in  all  t*e- 
spects  answer  as  a substitute  for  indigo.  In  consequence 
of  this  stimulus,  M.  Souclion,  a practical  chemist  ant? 
dyer,  expended  a fortune  in  experiments,  which  finally 
residled  in  the  discovery  of  a method  tor  fixing  the 
color  of  Prussiate  of  iron,  even  more  permanently  than 
intligo  blue.  With  this  preparation  he  has  succeeded 
in  dying  green,  blue  blacks,  and  black,  at  an  expense  of 
little  more  than  one-tliird  tliat  of  indigo  colors,  and 
said  to  be  in  every  respect  equally  fine  and  permanent. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Arnold  lluff'um,,  of  this  stale,  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Paris,  effected  a contract  with  Mr» 
Souchon,  for  the  communkalLon  of  the  process  to  him> 
to  be  introduced  into  the  United  Slates,and  that  he  has. 
recently  received  a full  explanation  of  the  method,  by 
which  this  important  desideratum  is  effected. 

The  colors  are  said  to  resist  the  action  of  both  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  when  worn  for  years,  (as  we  have  seen 
stated  by  a mercantile  house  of  high  standing  in  Paris),, 
will  present  no  whitened  appearance  on  the  seams,  or 
at  the  pockets  and  button  holes  of  garments;  the  colors 
there  remaining  unchanged. 

The  fact  that  this  substitute,  if  found  successful,  will 
not  tmly  diminish  the  expense  and  increase  the  perma- 
nency of  the  best  colors  in  cloths,  but  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  material  will  give  rise  to  a valuable  branch 
o.f  manufacture  in  our  own  country,  shows  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery,  if  it  will  be  really  what  it  is  re- 
presented. 

Samples  of  cloth  dyed  by  this  process,  may  be  see» 
at  this  office.  [Prov.  Am. 

Rail  roads.  At  a time  when  the  desire  to  make 
rail  roads  much  interests  the  mind  of  enliglitened  indi- 
viduals ill  every  state  of  the  union,  and  some  thirty  or 
forty  ro-ads  are  being  made,  or  about  to  be  begun— we  have 
thouglil  that  a few  desultory  facts  and  remarks  on  this  in- 
venticm,  [among  the  most  important  of  modern  times), 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  though  so  much 
has  beeu  said  ou  the  subject — for  rail  roads,  we  think,  as- 
sociated with  steam  power,  are  about  to  accomplish  a 
much  greater  revolution  in  the c affairs  of  men  and 
nations,  than  steam,  itself,  has  yet  brought  about  in  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

The  making  of  rail  roads,  in  their  now  improved 
stale,  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  scientific  and 
practical  men,  chiefly  aquired  within  the  last  Jive  years: 
and  economy,  safety,  power,  speed,  and  usefulness, 
in  making  and  fitting  them,  and  suiting  the  carriages  to 
them,  have  all  mightily  advanced  even  within  tivo  years. 
The  idea  of  locomotive  steam  wagons  seems  to  belong 
to  our  late  countryman,  Oliver  Jtlvans,  deceased.  As 
early  as  the  year  1781,  he  declared  the  power  of  steam, 
and  suggested  its  use  for  propelling  wagons.  In  1786, 
he  peliuoned  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  steam  wagons  iu  that  state;  and, 
as  steam,  itself,  was  then  very  little  understood,  he  was 
regarded  as  pretty  nearl}’  insane.  In  1804  he  had  prac- 
tically shewn  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  in  the 
ouililing  of  a large  flatt,  or  scow,  having  a steam  engine 
of  five  horse-power  on  board,  to  clean  the  docks  at 
Philadelphia— and,  placing  temporary  axletrees  and 
wheels  under  it,  he  propelled  it,  by  the  engine,  from  his 
works  to  the  Schuylkill,  (between  one  and  two  miles, 
we  believe),  over  the  ordinary  roads — then  launched  it, 
and,  with  a paddle  wheel  at  the  stern,  drove  it  down  the 
Schuylkill  and  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia — the 
weight  of  the  scow,  with  its  engine,  &c.  he  estimated  as 
equal  to  200  barrels  of  flour,  or  20  tons.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  the  motion  of  the  scow  was  too  slow  to  be 
useful — but  the  engine  was  weak,  and  the  fixtures,  being 
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roiigli  and  temporary,  caused  niuc!»  friction;  but  Mr. 
Evans  offered  a bet  of  $3,000  to  run  a steam  wagon,  on 
« {common]  level  road,  against  the  sxviftest  htivse  that 
>woHld  be  produced-,  and  at  about  tliis  time  he  suggested 
the  use  of  steam  wagons  to  tlie  Philadelphia  and  liin- 
caster  'I'urnpike  Road  Comiiany,  shewing  that  one  such 
wao-on  would  do  the  work  of  10  common  wagons  and 
50  horses,  on  roa</.  Ju  1805  he  published  a book 
describing  his  steam  engines,  and  shewing  how  they 
might  be  applieil  against  the  current  of  the  jMississihpi. 
In  1812  he  offered  to  make  a steam  wagon  to  travel  on 
rail -ways  15  miles  an  hour,  on  the  “con<lition,  that  he 
should  have  tlowble  pi  ice  if  running  with  that  velocity, 
and  nothing  for  it,  it  it  should  not  come  up  to  that  velo- 
city.” And  in  the  same  )ear,  1812,  he  said — “One 
«tep  in  a generation  is  all  that  we  can  hope  for.  If  the 
j>resent  shall  adopt  canals,  the  next  will  try  rail  ways 
with  horses,  and  the  third  generation  use  the  steam  cai'- 
4'iages.”  Rut  athling,  “wliy  may  not  the  present  ge- 
neration, who  have  already  good  turnpihes,  make  the 
experiment  of  using  steam  cai  ri  ges  on  them?’’'’  Ami 
furtlier,  “I  do  verily’  believe  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  carriages  propelled  by  steam  will  be  in  gencrai 
use,  as  v/ell  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  as 
goods,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  lioar,  or 
three  hundred  miles  per  day.”  'I  hese  facts  are  derived 
from  a publication  made  by  Oliver  Evans  dated  “Elli- 
cou’s  Mills,  on  the  Patapsco,  November  13,  1812,  and 
printed,  (at  Mr.  E’s  expense),  very  soon  after,  by  tlie 
present  editor  of  the  “Register,”  as  an  addendum  to  the 
.Sd  vol.  of  this  work.  Rut  the  copies  lell  short,  and  all 
of  the  3d  vol.  have  not  this  now  interesting  anicle  add- 
ed. And  the  editor  well  rememliers  to  have  heard  the 
:same  Oliver  Evans,  in  his  (the  editor’s)  father’s  house, 
fiometime  in  1787  or  1788,  declare,  that  “the  man  was 
ihen  living  who  would  see  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  co- 
vered with  steam  boats,  and  the  child  born  who  would 
travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Roston  in  one  day’,”  by 
steam  boats  or  wagons.  The  remembrance  is  perfect,  be- 
cause, being  a child,  ho  long  regarded  Mr.  Evans,  (who 
was  a iVieiod  and  frequent  visiter  of -his  father),  as“crricAr- 
.Of/”  because  of  such  opinions.  Tliis  remark  of  Mr.  Evans 
>was  made  in  a conversation  concerning  Filck^uA  Hum- 
isey's  steam  boat,  wliich  had  just  then  arrived  at  Wilming- 
ton (40  miles),  from  Philadelphia,  in  which  tlie  editor  had 
znade  an  excursion  of  14  miles,  up  and  down  the  Chris- 
tiana. 'I’his  was  the  first  steam  boat  in  America,  if  not 
the  first  boat  that  ever  was  regularly  Htted  for  the  ap- 
jilication  of  steam.  She  had  three  paddles  at  her  stern — 
the  largest  being  in  the  mkldlei  they  were  dipped  into 
the  water  and  forced  outward,  by  a crank — the  two 
small  paddles  dipping  as  the  large  one  rose. 

We  have  among  our  extensive  collection  of  fugitive 
pieces,  a short  sketch  of  Mr.  Rurasey,  wlio  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1795,  while  explaining  one  of  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions before  a puiilic  body — but  know  not  whence  it 
is  derived.  It  asserts,  that  in  1784,  he  projected  the 
idea  of  a steamboat,  commenced  its  execution  in  1785, 
aud  carried  it  into  elfect  (at  Philadelphia)  in  1787.  In 
1792  he  put  a steamboat  in  motion  against  the  tide  of  the 
Thames,  at  London,  and  the  people  were  filled  with 
the  idea  of  steam  vessels  of  war!  Rut  his  own  poverty 
and  the  want  of  patronage,  kept  him  back — he  was  in- 
<leed,  much  pressed  to  obtain  a subsistence,  and  dragged 
out  a weary  life,  loo  often  the  fate  of  men  of  genius; 
.and  ou  the  evening  of  the  20th  Dec.  1796,  being  in  the 
committee  room  of  the  society  of  arts,  in  the  Adelphi, 
and  ex[)Iaining  a model  to  the  company,  be  was  attacked 
with  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  which  almost  immediate- 
ly caused  his  death.  To  this  account  is  attached  a de- 
position of  Nicholas  Orrick,  taken  before  William  L't- 
lle,  a justice  of  the  peace,  tor  Rerkley  county,  Virginia, 
and  dated  24lh  Nov.  1787,  saying,  that  James  Rumsey 
informed  said  Orrick,  in  the  year  1784,  that  he  was  “pro- 
jecting a boat  to  work  by  steam.”  The  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  steam  is  well  known — or,  at  least,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  a detailed  account  of  it  here. 

These  brief  remarks,  we  hope,  though  familiar,  per- 
haps, to  a few  persons,  will  interest  many;  and  the  op- 
portunity was  well-suited  to  offer  them. 

The  “Riclimond  Enquirer,”  on  making  some  extracts 
from  our  article  about  rail  roads  in  the  “Register”  of 
ih«  26th  uU.  asks  certain  questions  in  a good  spirit — 


which  we  are  liappy  to  see  has  visited  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  to  which  wc  heartily  respond.  Speaking  of  the  re- 
sults on  the  Liverpool  and  Matichesier  rail  road,  he 
sj^vs — “it  is  through  a hvel  country,  and  that  the  iltf- 
ficulty  and  e.xpense  must,  of  course,  increase  with  the 
elevation  of  the  ground.”  Instead  of  taking  up  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  questions,  we  shall  briefly  give  some  inlorma- 
tion  that  we  have  concerning  this  road;  being  inclined^ 
to  the  belief — that  a more  difficult  route  for  one,  of 
the  same  distance,  hardly  be  selected — the  pas- 

sage even  of  the  “Point  of  Rocks,”  on  the  Potomac, 
being  a small  matter  compared  with  several  of  the  na- 
tural disadvantages  overcome  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cluster  rail  way,  as  will  soon  appear.  Rut  we  must 
write  with  a “running  pen,”  and  rather  hint  at  things 
than  pretend  to  describe  them,  else  Uiis  article  would 
extend  to  an  unreasonable  lengUi,  The  “Liverpool 
Mercury”  of  the  17th  Seplemlu  r last,  (see  vol.  39,  of 
the  Ui.GisTER,  page  2f3),  contained  n long  account  of 
this  road,  on  wliich  we  shall  chiefly  rely,  with  some  ad- 
ditions from  other  authentic  sources. 

I'he  comjiany  to  make  this  road  was  formed  in  De- 
cember 1825,  or  rather  re-formed,  and  the  capital  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  was  .£’510,000 — say  2,264,000  ilollars. 
Tlie  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  27th  April,  1826, 
The  various  pai iiamentary  expenses  on  both  sNles,  were 
nearly  70,000  pounds,  saj’  300,000  dollars,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  was  impeded  by  those  interested  in 
the  canals,  hitherto  used  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
between  the  two  places.  The  first  point  of  operation 
was  at  Chat  Moss,  the  draining  of  which  was  commenced 
in  June  1826.  The  year  1827  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  financial  o[)erations,  and  1828  in  obtaining  an 
additional  act  of  iiarliament  to  alter  the  line  of  the  road, 
&c.  In  1829,  the  company  was  allowed  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional capital  of  £127,500  in  5,100  shares  of  25Z.  each, 
the  holders  of  the  former  lOOZ.  shares  having  the  right 
of  taking  up  the  new  shares  of  251.  So  the  capital  was 
2,827,000  dollars — and  soon  after,  tke  making  of  t'fte 
road  was  commenced,  with  great  energy  and  pow.^L 

We  shall  trace  the  line  ol  the  road,  commencing  at 
Liverpool.  It  passes  through  a tunnel  under  the  town 
more  than  a mile  and  a quarter  tong.  'I'he  tunnel,  at 
its  least  dimensions,  is  22  feet  wide  and  16  high.  In  the 
last  distance  ot  i,9803ards  the  road  rises  3 4 or  an 
inch  in  a yard,  or,  i«  one  mile  and  230  yards,  oae 
hundred  anti  twenty-three  feet,  to  overcome,  in  pant, 
the  rise  at  Edge  Hill — and  yc^,  in  some  placeis,  the  roof 
of  the  tuntiel  is  70  feetfielow  the  natural  surface  of  the 
groHud.!  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  there  is  an  area  50 
y.ards  long  and  30  yards  wide,  cut  out  of  tlie  solid  rock, 
that  principally  forms  its  walls,  which  are  forty  feet 
high!  Another  tunnel,  from  a different  part  of  tlie  town, 
290  yards  long,  enters  tliis  area,  'rhere  is  also  a third 
tunnel,  but  its  length  is  not  stated.  Here  are  placed 
two  stationary  engines  to  draw  loaded  wagons  up  the 
rise  of  123  feet,  m 1980  yards — their  chimneys  are  each 
100  feet  high.  'I  he  total  cost  of  the  tunnels  was  £44,768. 
To  get  out  of  the  area  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  cuttings  of  the  rock  forty  feet  deep,  which  seeua 
to  extetid  about  half  a mile — where  the  road  is  carried 
through  a “deep  marl  cutting”  (uumber  of  feet  not  stat- 
ed), and  reaches  Olive  Mount,  whence  there  is  an  excava- 
tion through  the  soUd  rock,  of  seventy  feet  deep  and  tioo 
miles  long!  Next  comes  a great  embankment,  from  15 
to  45  feet  high,  ai.d  from  60  to  135  feet  wide  at  its  base, 
extending  two  miles  —Ibis  embaiikment  is  supported  by 
large  walls  of  stone,  some  ot  them  14  feet  thick.  The 
next  two  miles  is  through  a nearly  level  country.  At 
Ram  Hill,  the  rail  way  is  crossed  by  tlie  Manchester 
turnpike  road,  over  a beautiful  and  massy  bridge.  It 
appears  to  be  lofty,  but  tfie  height  is  not  given.  Pro- 
ceeding onward,  l-’arr  Moss  is  reached.  'Phis  moss, 
or  bog,  was  originally  20  feet  deep,  the  embankment 
was  25  feet  high,  but  settled  down  \o  five  feet,  the 
desired  height  above  the  surface.  Parr  Moss  is  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long.  Next  the  road  is  carried  over 
the  valley  of  the  Sankey,  by  a viaduct  ot  9 arches,  each 
of  fifty  feet  span,  fhe  height  of  the  parapet  being  70 
feet.  'Fhe  foundations  of  this  great  fabiick  of  solid 
masonry  rest  upon  piles  driven  from  20  to  30  feet  m 
the  earlh.  The  viaduct  is  approached  by  “stupendous 
embankments,”  and  vessels  sail  in  the  canal,  seventy 
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feet  below  it — it  cost  45,208  |ioiin(Is,  and  is  14J  miles 
from  Ijiveniool.  A little  way  on,  there  is  another 
valley,  a “lofty  embankment,”  and  a stone  viaduct  lOO 
feet  Ion".  Next  is  the  Ken>on  excavation,”  out 

of  which  800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  stone  were 
taken!  Thence  the  road  passes  under  three  hand- 
some bridocs,  and  arrives  at  tlie  Brosely  embankment, 

miles  Ion"  and  from  18  to  20  feet  high.  Alter  cross- 
in"  the  small  creek  Gless  it  readies  "the  famous  Chat 
Moss.  This  huge  hog  is  so  sott  that  cattle  cannot  walk 
upon  it,  and  **nn  irnn  rod,  laid  on  its  surface,  ivill  sink  to 
the  bottom  hv  the  effect  of  its  o~um  gravity!”  Tliis  bottom 
is  !rom  lO'^to  .So’ feet  deep,  The  line  across  the  bog, 
is  four  miles  and  three  quarters  long.  'I  he  road  over 
it  was  finished  on  the  1st  January  1830,  and  passed  by 
theUocket  locomotive  on  tliat  day.  Leaving  this  moss, 
thtre  is  anntlier  high  embankment,  a mile  long,  when 
the  toad  passes  over  the  Worsley  canal,  by  a stone  via- 
duct of  two  arches.  It  then  soon  goes  under  six  hrii'ges, 
and  next  crosses  the  r ver  Irwell  by  a stone  bridge,  63  feet 
wide  and  30  high — then  over  22  large  brick  ardies  and  a 
bridge  to  Wviir  street,  Manchester,  being  31  miles 
from  the  area  at  Liverpool,  mentioned  above,  ilesides 
culverts  and  foot  bridges,  there  are  sixty-threc  bridges, 
of  wliich  30  are  under  llie  turnpike  roads,  2.8  over  them, 

4 over  brooks,  and  1 over  tlie  river  Irwell.  1 wenty- 
two  of  th.ese  are  of  brick,  11  ol  brick  and  stone,  the 
rest  of  brick  and  wood,  or  stone  and  wood,  and  11 
of  wood  only.  There  are  several  inclined  planes  on 
the  road.  The  rails  at  the  niomh  of  tlie  great  tunnel 
are  46  feet  high.er  than  the  rails  at  Manchester. — 
The  wliole  quantity  of  earth  excavated  wn<s  more  than 
three  millions  of  enhic  yards — ami  the  eight  of  the  rails, 
4,000  tons,  i he  cos^of  the  road  up  to  May  1830,  was 
739,165/.  5s.  and  tin  re  would  yet  he  required  to  finish 
it,  build  warehouses,  &c.  80,8.34/.  15s.  more — in  the 
whole  820,000  pounds,  or  3,640,000  dollars,  or  at  the 
rale  of  about  113  7r5  dollars  the  mile. 

'I'liis  brief  summarv  will  siicw  IMr.  Ritchie  bow  much 
be  misapprehended  tlie  route  of  this  road.  It  is  one  ol 
(ho  wonders  of  the  worhl,  the  didiculties  of  the  under- 
taking being  considered;  and  must  satisfy  the  editor  of 
the  “Enquirer,”  that  rail  roads  may  be  made  ant  whf.iie; 
wliich  takes  in  tlie  subject  ot  one  of  his  (jaent  s — and  a 
verv  important  one  too.  The  great  cost  ot  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manc'iesler  rail  way,  is,  however,  a matter  of 
only  secondary  consideration — indeed,  cost  is  rtf  no  im- 
portance at  all,  if  the  money  disbursed  yuids  sufhient 
prnf.t  or  interest  upon  it;  ot  whicli  we  shall  say  some- 
tViing  helow'.  as  applicable  to  liie  value  ot  the  stock  of 
this'rail  road  and  tlie  canals  hitherto  used  for  tiie  trans- 
portation of  goods  between  t'ue  two  places. 

We  sliall  now  proceed  to  give  a summary  account  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  in  wiiieh  we  hope  to 
answer  another  query  of  the  “Enquirer,”  as  to  the  cost 
of  such  roads,  in  general. 

Aher  leaving  the  ileiiot  in  Baltimore,  the  first  object 
worthy  of  special  remark  is  the  “Carrollton  viaduct.” 
'I'his  is  a magnificent  granite  structure,  65  feethigli,  300 
feet  long,  and  contains  10,995  perches  of  masonry,  25 
cubical  feet  to  the  perch.  It  has  mie  grand  arch  of  80^ 
leet,  ami  a small  one  for  the  passage  of  a road;  and 
its  entire  cost  was  $58,016,  inclusive  of  some  money  that 
was  paid  for  tlie  privilege  of  draining  a mill  pond.  Next 
we  have  the  deep  cut.  The  earlli  liere  was  so  lough 
ithat  a great  part  of  it  was  loosened  by  gunpowder!  Its 
greatest  depth  is  70  feet — its  length  about  ^ ol  a mile; 
mid  310,250  ciihie  yards  of  earth  were  excavated  from  it.*^ 
I'he  cost  was  1 22,1 1 S dollars,  including  tools,  8xC.  Next, 
in  order,  we  have  the  great  embankment  over  Gadsby’s 
^ tin.  The  level  of  liie  mad  is  here  57  feet  aiiovelhe  na- 
inral  surface  ol  the  gronml.  'l  lie  emhankmenl  contains 
210,101  ruhic  yards,  much  of  w h eh  was  iirought  from  a 
long  di.slnnce — the  entire  cost  (we  speak  in  all  sncli 
i-ases  without  releretice  to  the  rails),  was  65,584  dollars. 


*So!id  rock  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  remove 
than  a large  p:n  t of  this  earth,  such  w as  its  toughness. 
'rite  strongest  man  could  not  drive  a siiarp  pick  two 
indies  into  it.  llole.swere  liored,  ami  tens  of  lliousands 
of  loads  Idasted  by  gunpowder.  For  a considerable 
time  the  work  in  this  cut  was  pnrsuftl  day’  and  night,  by 
two  sets  of  hands. 


On  arriving  at  the  Patapsco,  the  road  passes  some  dis- 
tance along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a rocky,  rough  and 
very  romantic  country;  but  the  rocks  cut  down  were 
used,  as  it  were  on  the  spot,  to  fill  up  the  river-side  of 
tlie  road.  The  reduction  ot  the  rocks  was  no  small  job — 
tor,  in  one  place,  the  road  passes  tlirongli  the  “Buzzard 
rock,”  which  is  58  feet  high.  I'lie  scenery  in  this  part 
partakes  liberally  of  tlie  “sublime  and  beautiful” — in  the 
spring  and  summer,  it  is  much  like  tlial  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  on  a reiluced  scale.  AVe  now  soon  reach 
the  “Patterson  viaduct” — seated  in  a wild  country,  to 
which  its  structure  is  tastelully  adapted.  It  is  a noble 
edifice,  having  tw  o arches  of  20  i'eet  each,  and  two  of  55 — 
being  360  feet  long  and  43  above  its  foundations.  Its  ex- 
terior is  umlressed,  or  rustic.  .Many  of  the  blocks  of 
granite  used  in  its  construciion  weighed  7 toiis--they 
were  transpoi ted  a considerable  distance  on  temporary' 
rail  ways.  It  contains  9,610  perches  of  masonry,  and 
cost  35,553  dollars. 

These  are  the  chief  things,  but  there  are  several 
other  deep  cuttings,  lofty  embankments,  many  culverts, 
some  of  them  quite  large,  and  a few  more  small  bridges, 
helore  we  reach  the  mills — am!  there  we  cross  the  “Oli- 
ver viaduct,”  over  a ravine  and  the  Frederick  turnpike 
road,  having  three  arches  of  20  feet  span,  its  whole 
lengih  being  115  feet.  This  is  a solid,  substantial  and 
beautiful  granite  sti  nclure,  and  just  beyond  teas  the  fa- 
mous “I'arpeian  Rock,”  placed  at  the  exact  spot  to 
afibid  materials  for  building  this  bridge  and  filling  up 
the  abutments ! 

The  following  summary  may  contain  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  say  in  this  place,  as  to  the  part  of  the  road 
described: 

'I'he  first  division,  (including  the  “city  division”  of  a 
Utile  more  than  a mile)  is  7 miles  long.  The  road 
commences  at  an  elevation  of  66  feet  above  the  mid-tide 
nf  the  Patapsco,  at  Baltimore.  The  second  division  is 
6 miles. 

The  cost  of  the  graduation  of  the  first  division  was 
$62,780  per  mile — of  the  second  division  only  12,440 
dollars.  The  first  division  is  as  nearly  a level  as  a 
drainage  of  the  water  from  the  deep  cuts  would  allow’ — 
the  second  rises  96  feet;  so  that,  at  EllicoU’s  mills,  the 
rails  are  162  feet  above  mid-tide. 

in  the  first  division  (or  7 miles)  709,376  cubic  yards 
were  excavated,  and  621,754  cubic  yards  of  embank- 
ment made — together  1,331,130  cubic  yards,  and  costing 
310,56s  dollars,  inclusive  of  tools  and  implements. 

There  are  47.300  perches  of  masoni-y  on  the  13 
miles,  wliich  cost  225,313  dollars.  That  on  the  first  7 
miles  cost  $5  52  per  perch,  that  on  the  last  6 miles, 
only  $3  78.  This  may  serve,  in  part,  to  shew'  the 
greater  d:ffiv;ulties  near  llie  city’,  with  tlie  greater  cost  of 
materials,  8cc.  A remark  which,  as  to  the  first  thir- 
teen miles  of  the  road,  compared  w'ith  certain  otlier  di- 
visions now  nearly  completed,  will  strike  our  readers  with 
much  iorce  in  the  sequel. 

The  whole  cost  ot  the  graduation  and  masonry  from 
Baltimore  to  EilicoU’s  mills,  13  miles,  22  poles,  was 
$607,762— or,  per  mile,  46,496. 

'Fhe  second  division,  extending  from  Ellicotl’s  mills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Patapsco,  11  miles  2l9  poles, 
lias  cost  tor  graduation  only  88,253  dollars,  or  7,551 
per  mile.  Five  bridges  were  necessary  for  this  division 
— liie  whole  quantity  of  masonry  9,837  perches,  costing 
28,880  dollars,  at  $2  93  per  perch,  or  2,471  dollars  per 
mile,  'i’iie  whole  cost  of  graduation  and  masonry  is 
10,022  dollars  per  mile. 

'I'he  third  division,  extending  17  miles,  107  poles,  is 
also  nearly  fimsiittl.  Tiie  cost  of  its  graduation  is  5,756 
dollars  a mile.  'I'lie  whole  quantity  of  masonry  in 
this  division  will  be  10,276  perches,  at’  2 09  per  perch, 
21,578  dollars;  four  bridges  are  required,  and  several 
culverts.  'File  graduation  anil  masonry  will  cost  only 
7,001  dollars  per  mile. 

The  whole  cost  of  graduation  and  masonry  on  the  42 
miles  and  30  poles  of  tlie  road  nearly  fisished,  or  ready 
for  the  rails,  is  $846,280,  or  an  average  cost  ot  20,104  a 
mile.  'I'he  graduation  of  the  first  four  miles  of  the  road 
cost  more  than  tlic  w hole  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions, 
28  miles — and  the  graduation  of  the  first  six  miles  of 
the.  road  mere  than  the  remaining //u'r/t/- six  miles!  This 
shews  the  peculiar  dijfienliies  that  iiad  to  be  overcome 
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near  U .ltimore;  and  it  is  calculate*!,  that  the  first  tliir- 
teen  miles,  lor  graduation  and  masonry,  xvill  cost  more 
ihiin  tjienea'153  milrs  'I'lie  cost  IVo!m  I'liicnii’s  mills 
to  the  “P.fint  ot  Umks”  will  not  exceed  8 5O0  dolhiis  a 
mile;  and  tins,  we  are  assured  will  fully  equal  tlie  ave- 
cost  of  graduation  and  masonry  to  llie  Oliio,  unless 
at  two  ortliiee  particular  places.  'I  he  Alleghany  sec- 
tions Will  be  crossetl  at  no  higher  expense  than  the  ordi- 
nary rale — because  inclined  planes  will  be  used  where- 
ver needed;  but  the  cost  ol  \Ue  pOTver  to  ascend  them, 
will,  of  course,  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  facts  and  figures  stated  above  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  report  ofCas;Rr  W.  Weaver,  esq.  the  superin- 
tendent, to  the  presirltnt  and  directors  ot  the  company. 

By  the  report  ol  the  assistant  engineer,  Mr.  James  P. 
Stabler,  to  llie  chief  engineer,  Jonathan  Knight,  es<j. 
tiie  cost  of  a sitigle  track  of  rails,  laid  tipon  long  blocks 
of  granite,  (now  used  instead  of  wood),  has  been  5,115 
dollars  per  mde — but,  for  reasons  assigned,  be  says  the 
luUire  cost  vvill  not  e.xceed  10,000,  for  a double  track, 
the  mile.  We  then  see  that  the  fair  average  cost  of 
making  the  rail  road,  all  O'  dniary  difficulties  being  en- 
countered, will  not  exceed  18,000  dollars  a mile,  for  a 
double  track  of  rails. 

.Mr.  Kniglil  has  reported  a partial  survey  and  estimate 
concerning  the  famous  “Point  of  Rocks,”  which  pass  is 
a “bone  of  contention”  between  the  rail  road  and  canal 
company. 

l”he“Point  of  Rocks”  is  that  part  oFllie  Cctoctin  moun- 
tain by  or  through  which  the  Potomac  has  forced  a pas- 
sage. Its  perpeiulicular  height  over  tise  bed  of  llie  river, 
or  the  line  of  the  rail  road,  is  not  stated.  The  follow  ing 
estimates,  (and  having  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Knight’s 
accuracy  and  experience,  they  must  be  accepted  as  a 
close  approximation  to  truth),  will  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of 
rail  roads  and  canals,  in  eqiu.lly  d^^ cult  places. 

“Lo~iU^r  P .int  of  Hocks. 

Canal,  independent  line,  length  3,02.3  leet  = $45,766  30 
Rad  roadj  independent  line,  length  3,427  = 12,470  40 

Amount  of  bot!) 58,230  70 

Canal,  conjoint  line.  Independently  const  met- 
ed  = 65,459.  30 

Rail  road,  conjoint  line,  independently  con- 
structed  20,875  00 

A mount  of  both 86,334  30 

p'rom  which  deduct  the  amount  of  both  on  llie 

imlependent  lines,  equal  to 58,236  70 

Ami  the  increased  cost  of  both  on  the  conjoint 
locations,  d constructed  independently,  will 
be ' 28,097  60 

Canal,  conjoint  line,  constructed  conjointly, 
and  using  tlte  redundant  materials  from  tlie 

r.ul  road 46,885  95 

Rail  road,  conjoint  line,  and  lurnishing  the  I’e- 

duiidaiil  materials  to  the  canal 20,875  72 

Amount  of  estimate  of  proper  cost  of  both  con- 
jointly , equal  to. 67,761  67 

From  v^hich  deduct  the  amount  of  both  on  the 

indeuendent  lines,  equal  to 58,236  70 

And  the  estimate  of  the  real  increase  of  cost  of 
both  works,  on  conjoint  location  and  con- 
joint cousti  uclion,  lb 9,524  97 

I'liis  sura,  being  assessed  or  added,  either  in  equal 
parts,  or  in  such  other  proportion  as  the  tw«)  companies 
may  agree  upon,  to  the  estimated  cost  of  liie  indepen- 
dent, or  first  lines,  (to  wit:  canal  $45,766  30,  rail  road 
$12,470  4u),  Will  show  tlie  estimates  ot  the  cost  of  the 
carial  and  rail  road  respectively,  at  the  Lower  Point  ol 
Rocks;  both  togellier  amounting  to  $67,761  67.” 

I here  is  alike  calculation  as  to  llie  “Upper  Point 
of  Rocks,”  shewing  that  the  canal  “indepeudenl  line” 
will  be  2,133  feet  long  and  cost  23,123  dollars;  and  the 
rail  road  “independent  line”  3,107  feel  a1id  cost  9,745 
dollars.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  the  whole  ta- 


ble. The  result  is,  that  the  cost  of  the  conjoint  line, 
conjointly  constructed,  will  be  $37,908. 

'I'liere  is  also  a similar  calculation  of  “Miller’s  Nar- 
i-ow’s,”  and  “Harper’s  Fury  Narrows.”  I'he  canal 
“independerit  line”  of  the  former  will  be  3,052  feet  long 
and  cost  $30,028,  the  sr-me  line  of  rail  road,  3,500  feet  long 
and  16,S78  dollars— the  conjoint  line  of  both,  conjointly 
constructed,  45,472  dollars.  At  “the  flarper’s  Ferry 
X u rows,”  the  canal  “independent  line”  will  be  1,126 
feet  long,  and  cost  28,102  dollars;  the  same  line  of  the 
rail  road  1 ,100  feet,  and  5,556  dollars:  the  conjoint  lines 
conjointly  constructed,  33,154. 

[It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  all  these  results  were 
the  joint  eflbrls  and  calculations  of  Mr.  Knight  and  of 
Roberts — the  latter  on  behalf  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company.] 

From  these  estimalts  it  manifestly  appears,  that  the 
rail  road  may  pass  these  difficult  points  for  a great  deal 
less  than  the  canal.  Thus — 
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But  these  passes  being  made  by  conjoint  lines,  conjoint- 
ly constructed,  will  cost  considerably  less,  than  the  two 
lines,  made  and  constructed  independently.  The  state- 
ments made  are  sufficient  for  a comparison  of  costs, 
which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  shew.  We  under- 
stand that  the  cost  of  the  locks  on  other  masonry  requir- 
ed for  the  canal  through  these  passes,  is  not  incliuled  in 
the  estimates.  'I’here  is  a fall  of  about  40  feet  in  them. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  idea  generally  enter- 
tained of  [lassing  through  bodies  of  rock,  are  very  erro- 
neous. Rocks  yield  readily  to  the  force  of  gunpowder, 
an<l  their  removal  is  far  less  difficult  than  deep  cuttings, 
or  lofty  emhankments,  of  earth.  The  “Buzzard  Rock” 
58  feet  higii,  and  tlie  “Tarpeian  Rock”  ol  much  greater 
height  and  extent,  were  cast  down  and  smoothed  with 
much  less  expense  llian  it  cost  to  remove  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cubic  yards  of  earth  from  the  deep  cut.  Thu 
“Tarjieian  Rock”  was  about  69  feet  high,  and  other- 
wise ol  huge  dimensions.  The  road  has  passed  direct- 
ly through  it;  but  so  happily  was  it  located  and  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  that  the  whole  expense  of  cutting 
through  it,  and  of  building  the  “Oliver  viaduct”  adja- 
cent to  it,  which  is  115  feet  long,  that  the  cost  of  both 
was  less  than  23,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
a great  quantity  of  stone  obtained  for  sills  of  the  rails, 
and  other  purposes. 

We  do  not  see  that  any  thing  further  is  necessary  as 
to  the  cost  of  rail  w.avs.  The  fair  average  is  about 
dollars  a mile, for  graduatio?i,  masonry,  and  t-coo 
tracks  of  'ways,  fitted  in  the  best  manner,  and  firmly 
placed  on  long  continuous  blocks  of  stone! 

The  great  ex|.>cuses  incurred  near  Baltimore  had  » bad 
eftVet  on  the  general  popularity  of  rail  roads — but  there 
were  many  special  reasons  for  ibis,  besides  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  route.  The  want  of  kno-wledge,  to  bo 
acquired  only  by  experience,  must  have  considerably  in- 
creased the  cost  of  tlie  first  seven  miles — for  so  it  must 
be  in  a'l  new  and  great  enterprizes  of  this  kind,  and  so  it 
was  on  llie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  w'ay,  although 
there  was  so  much  practical  knowledge  of  such  woi  ks  in 
England..  The  viaduct  over  Gwinn’s  Falls  raiglil  have 
been  built  for  about  half  tire  money  it  cost; — but  the  peo- 
[)!e  viislitd  to  have  a “lion”  near  the  city,  and  they  are 
gralifieil  With  an  edifice  that  will  stand  as  a “monuimnt 
of  tile  arts.”  'I'liere  was  also  much  money  expended 
because  ol  the  desire  of  the  city  aulhorilits,  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  a particular  location  and  elevation  of  the  road, 
wiiliin  ll.e  bounds  of  the  city.  All  these  added  together, 
would  make  a large  reduction  from  the  cost  of  tlie 
lit  st  seven  miles  of  tlie  road — but  few  persons  have  been 
able  either  to  make  such  allowances,  or  to  esteem  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  llial  we  had  to  contend  with.  And  W'bo 
shall  calculate  the  value  of  tlie  experience  gained  by  the 
president  and  directors,  ami  the  higblv  responsible  and 
valuable  officers  and  agents,  acting  under  llieir  orders, 
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in  the  various  departments  of  this  noble  work.?  We  have 
paid  for  this  e.\perience,  but  no  just  complaint  can  be 
made  about  the  dearness  of  its  cost. 

Power  on  rail  roads  now  comes  into  consideration — 
and  it  seems  that  we  may  climb  lofty  hills  very  easi- 
ly, without  the  use  of  extra  power,  though  stationary  en- 
gines, or  extra  horses,  may  be  necessary  to  pass  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  abundantly  proved  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road,  that  10  miles  an  hour  may  be  obtained  by 
horse  power,*  and  that  an  ascent  of  20  feet  in  a mile 
may  be  gained  without  any  material  addition  to  the  la- 
bor of  the  horse.  A rise  of  138  feet  in  a mile  on  a 
rail  road  is  regarded  as  equal  to  the  exertion  required  on 
the  best  level  turnpike  road,  the  weight  moved  being 
equal.  The  load  of  a horse  on  our  rail  road,  parts  of 
which  rise  20  feel  in  the  mile,  is  put  down  at  35  or  40  pas- 
sengers, proceeding  about  10  miles  an  hour. 

The  rise  of  this  road,  except  in  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains and  at  Parr’s  Spring  ridge  (the  latter  only  two  or 
three  miles),  need  not  exceed  25  ar  30  feet  in  a mile — 
and  no  extra  power  will  be  required,  though  the  velo- 
city may  be  a little  lessened. 

VVith  locomotive  engines,  commodities  and  passengers 
will  be  transported  at  the  same  rate--15  miles  an  liour 
being  at  present  thought  tlie  most  expedient  rate,  all 
things  considered.  A locomotive  drawing  30  tons  on  a 
level  rail  way,  15  miles  an  hour,  will  draw  7^  tons,  at 
the  same  speed,  up  an  ascent  of  55  feet  in  the  mile. 

We  have  seen  that  200  barrels  of  flour,  which,  with 
the  cars  and  passengers,  weighed  30  tons,  have  been 
drawn  from  Ellicott’s  mills  to  Baltimore,  13  miles,  in 
l/i.  S5m.  or  very  nearly  seven  miles  an  hour,  by  one 
horse,  relieved  at  the  middle  distance—neither  horse 
being  “distressed.”  The  first  horse  made  his  6^  miles 
in  46  minutes,  having  a descent  of  96  feet  in  the  whole 
road;  but  the  second  horse  required  75  minutes  to  do 
the  same  distance,  on  that  part  of  the  road  which  is  a 
general  level,  hnX.  has  several  ridges  at  the  rate  of  18  or 
20  feet  in  the  mile,  to  drain  off  the  water;  and  in  the 
deep  cuts,  particularly,  the  latter  horse  was  much  imped- 
ed by  the  prevalence  of  a very  strong  wind, «‘dead”  against 
him  and  his  mighty  load,  in  eight  wagons!  A gentleman, 
who  is  rather  under  than  over  tlie  ordinary  strength  of 
men,  unless  because  of  the  energy  of  his  mind,  moved, 
back  and  forth,  from  a “dead  rest”  one  hundred  barrels 
ot  flour,  and  tlie  weight  of  the  wagons,  &c.  being  added, 
a whole  weight  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  flour,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons— on 
a level  part  of  our  rail  road. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  two  gentlemen  who  ought  to  kno 
the  fact  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  indiviiJua 
in  Baltimore,  (and  they  were  consulted  by  us),  that  tf 
passenger-barges  which  ply  on  the  Chesapeake’ and  Di 
laware  canal,  wrth  their  usual  load  of  persons  and  the 
baggage,  do  not  weigh  much  more  than  3o  tons.  But 
will  require  three  teams  of  five  horses  each  to  drag  or 
of  these  barges  through  the  canal,  or  13^  miles,  at  if 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  the  horses,  at  the  er 
of  their  stages,  will  appear  exhausted.  It  is  admitte 
that  they  work  to  a disadvantage— for,  be  the  tow-lir 
ever  so  long,  their  power  cannot  be  dxeclly  appliei 
but  this  disadvantage  cannot  be  remedied  on  canal 
Here  we  see  that,  if  regard  be  had  to  weight  and  tim( 
vwo  horses  will  travel  thirteen  miles  on  a rail  road  - 
considerably  less  time  than  ffteen  horses  will  procee 
the  same  distance  on  a canal— and  yet  anotlier  relay  i 
horses  would  hardly  bring  up  the  time  lost;  the  resis 
ance  ol  the  water  rapidly  increasing  as  velocity  is  gainei 
But  It  the  load  were  reduced  to  lU  or  12  tons,  with  whic 
any  “smart”  horse  will  travel  seven  miles  an  hour  tli 
traces  being  slackened  one-half  the  way— or,  with  miil 
as  much  ease  as  he  would  proceed  in  a light  gig  on  tli 
best  level  turnpike  road— wliat  force  would  give  sue 
high  speed  on  a canal.?  “ 


At  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  travel  of  heavy  wagons 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one 
horse,  averaging  the  power  of  those  commonly  used  in 
Ihete  wagons,  is  equal  to  the  draft  ol  from  60  to  80  tons 


•A  small  locomotive  engine  playing  on  this  road, 
makes  15  miles. 


even  where  the  road  shall  rise  20  feet  in  a mile.  It  has 
been  stated  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Oliio  canal  company,  that  the  power  of  a horse  was 
equal  to  the  traction  of  30  tons,  2^  miles  an  hour;  the 
same  horse  could  accomplish  much  more  on  a rail  road, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

In  exemplification  of  the  increased  power  necessary 
to  gain  velocity  in  transportations  by  water,  we  offer  the 
following;  In  1828,  the  writer  of  this  made  the  whole 
passage  from  New  York  to  Providence,  in  the  Washing- 
ton steam  boat,  by  the  power  of  one  of  her  engines  ope- 
rating only  on  one  wheel,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour,  the  full  speed  of  the  boat,  working  two  wheels, 
being  only  te^i,  as  the  commander  informed  us;  and  it 
was  suggested,  that  if  the  working-wheel  were  reduc- 
ed one-half  its  power,  the  boat  would  still  make  si.x 
miles  an  hour,  which,  we  think,  is  very  probable.  That 
is,  one-fourth  of  the  power  required  to  gain  10  miles, 
is  equal  to  a gain  of  six  miles,  because  ot  the  resistance 
of  the  fluid  through  which  a steam  boat  must  pass.  I he 
exploits  of  the  locomotive  engines  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail  way  are  well  known — the  31  miles  are 
travelled  without  much  seemingelFort  in  l/i.  15m.  and  the 
trip,  “out  and  home,”  62  miles,  was  once  done  in  61  or 
62  minutes — or  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  a minute!  It  ap- 
pears that  the  motion  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour  is 
not  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  except  in  looking 
at  stationary  objects — that  persons  read  and  converse 
perfectly  at  their  ease.  When  two  engines,  travelling  at 
this  rale,  meet — the  effect  is  described  as  astonishing; 
it  is  like  a rushing  together  of  the  “wings  of  the  wind,” 
^y  the  wind  has  wings! 

There  is  one  fact  exactly  to  the  point.  On  the 
Surry  rail  w'ay,  in  England,  51  tons,  6 cwt.  2 qr.  con- 
tained in  txvelve  wagons,  were  drawn  six  miles,  by  an 
ordinary  horse,  (taken  indiscriminately  from  a number 
of  working  horses)  in  Ifi.  41m.  or  at  pretty  nearly  4 
miles  an  hour — and  the  horse  was  stopped  several  times 
to  shew  his  pow'er  of  moving  this  mighty  mass  from  a 
“dead  rest.”  The  road  had  several  winding  parts,  but 
was  level.  The  horse  did  not  appear  at  all  distressed. 
Would  three  horses  have  drawn  this  load  on  a canal,  at 
the  same  speed.?  We  think  not. 

Again,  as  to  the  economy  of  rail  roads — floods,  droughts 
or  frosts  have  but  little  influence  over  them.  'I'he  un- 
commonly heavy  snow  storm  that  we  had  last  winter, 
interrupted  the  travel  on  our  road  only  one  day;  and, 
though  the  winter  was  uncommonly  severe  in  England, 
and  certain  ot  the  mail  stages  were  literally  “dug  out  of 
the  snow,”  (some  of  the  drivers  or  guards,  perishing 
before  relief  came),  the  carriages  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  road  performed  their  journies  as  usual. 
And  further,  a rise  of  24  feet  in  a m.le  is  as  ?io  obstuc- 
tion  to  business  on  a rail  road,  but  this  will  require  three 
locks  on  a canal — to  pass  through  the  locks,  only,  re- 
quiring as  much  lime  as  will  be  expended  by  travelling 
nearly  4 miles  on  a rail  road,  with  a locomotive,  at  the 
moderate  speed  ot  15  miles  an  hour.  But  the  peo- 
ple will  not  long  be  contenteil  with  that  sloxo  motion. 

We  shall  now  make  a few  remarks  as  to  the  estimates 
and  cost  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  From 
Rock  Creek,  (which  divides  Washington  from  George- 
town), to  the  Point  of  Rocks  is  47.68  miles,  and  the 
real  and  estimated  cost  is  at  an  average  of  32,474  dol- 
lars jier  mile.  About  2l  miles  of  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  expenditures  up  to  the  1st  Jan.  1831, 
as  reported  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  amounted 
to  $1,546,214. 

The  cost  of  the  canal  prope*',  without  regard  to  salaries 
or  inciilental  expenses,  from  Rock  Creek  to  the  “Point 
of  Rocks,”  47.68  miles,  is  estimated  at  $1,548,373.*  The 
following  shews  some  of  the  work  “done”  and  estimated 
“to  be. done.” 

Excavation  done  1,889,680— to  be  done  833,486  cubic  yards 

Embankment,  done  879,813— to  be  done  584.715  cubic  yards 

Puddling  done  31,529— to  be  done  40,959  cubic  yards 

■\Vallingdone  159,964— to  be  done  70,213  perches. 

'Ihough  in  the  report  to  the  legislature  ot  Maryland 
above  referred  to,  the  whole  disbursement  amounts  to 
1,546,214  dollars  up  to  the  1st  of  January  1831,  the 


•Annual  report  of  the  stockholders  7th  June,  1830. 
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table  from  which  these  items  are  drawn  shews  (hat  only 
970,284  dollars  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  canal, 
(proper),  up  to  the  1st  June  1830.  And,  Ironi  a carelul 
examination  oltlie  reports  before  us,  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  real  cost  of  that  part  of  the  canal  wliich  is  comiilet- 
ed  up  to  Seneca  creek,  the  distance  of  which  we  liave 
not  discovered  in  eitlier  of  llie  reports  before  us,  but 
olherw'ise  understand  it  to  be  about  21  miles.  iSluch  of 
that  sort  of  precise  information  which  abound  in  the 
reports  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
is  wanting  in  the  reports  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company,  and  we  cannot  give  the  pcirticulars  that 
we  wished  and  expected  to  ascertain,  wiien  we  look  up 
these  papers.  I'lie  brevity  and  imperfection  of  our  ac- 
count of  this  work,  must' be  excused  in  the  facts  just 
slated. 

Whatever  spirit  prevails  elsewhere,  tlie  people  of 
Baltimore  do  not  feel  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  is  a ^‘rival”  to  llieir  rail  road — except  so  lar  as  the 
two  works  come  into  controversy  at  the  “Point  of 
Rocks,”  &c.— which  controversy  they  are  willing  to 
adjust  on  equitable  principles,  and  make  these  dilhcult 
passes  by  conjoint  operations.  A cowpetition  between 
the  two  works,  when  both  are  com[)leted  to  any  given 
point  on  the  Potomac,  is  not  thougtit  of  by  any  of  us. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  sort  of  hostility  to  the  canal, 
except  on  the  account  stated.  We,  certainly,  feel  no 
enmity  to  this  canal.  We  have  none  even  towards  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  which  is,  really,  taking 
off  much  of  what  seemed  to  be  as  the  natural  trade  of 
Baltimore;  for  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufactur- 
ers should  have  access  to  the  best  and  highest  market 
for  their  products.  This  is  the  broad  national  ground 
on  which  we  have  always  stood,  and  in  all  things — the 
public  good,  as  extended  to  a majority  of  the  citizens^ 
being  the  supreme  object  that  we  have  steadily  aimed  at, 
since  the  first  publication  of  the  “Register.”  It  is  a rule 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  found. 

We  shall  now  present  a more  immediate  view  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  rail  road  and  canal  above  men- 
tioned— 

The  whole  cost  of  the  rail  road,  from  Baltimore  to 
the  “Summit  ridge,”  42  miles,  30  poles,  will  be  as 
follows,  for  graduation  and  masonry: 

City  and  first  division  ^607,762  per  mile  46,496 

Second  division  117,133  “ 10,022 

Third  division  121,384  “ 7,001 


Total  846,279  ^v.  20,171 

If  we  add  a double  track  of  rails  on  the  whole  line, 
(he  cost  of  which,  complete,  is  10,000  dollars  a mile,  we 
have  an  expenditure  of  30,171  dollars  per  mile.  But  if 
we  should  deduct  the  extra  work  in  the  first  seven 
miles,  the  cost  of  the  remaining  35  miles  will  be  only 
about  1 8,000  dollars  a mde — which  may  be  taken  as  the 
kill  ordinary  average  of  the  road. 

The  line  of  the  canal  from  Rock  Creek  to  the  ^'Point 
of  Rocks,”47.68  miles,  wdl  cost, as  estimated,  $1 ,548,273, 
for  labor  and  materials  on  the  canal  proper,  or  at  the 
rate  of  32,474  per  mile.  Special  ilifficulties  may  have  in- 
creased this  estimated  average,  but  we  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  the  reports  of  the  president  and 
ilireclors  of  the  company.* 

For  further  explanation  of  the  economy  of  rail  roads 
and  canals,  the  following  items  are  important — 

Rail  roads,  because  ot  accidents  and  repairs,  cannot 
be  calculated  as  being  lost  to  their  purpose  more  than  five 


days  in  a year,  on  an  average:*  canals,  because  of  floods 
and  ilroughtsand  frosts,  and  the  many  peculiar  accidents 
to  which  they  are  liable,  are  lost  to  their  purposes,  120 
days  in  the  year. f The  New  York  canals,  we  think, 
have  lost  more  days  annually — and  how  will  it  be  in  the 
mountain  re  gions,  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
shall  reach  them.i* 

Say,  for  the  sake  of  exemplification,  that  there  is  a point 
on  the  Potomac, one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Balii- 
more,  6U0  feet  above  mid-tide— ttus  whole  elevation 
may  have  gained  in  any  24  miles  (or  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  distance)  of  the  road,  rising  25  feet  in  the 
mile,  which  will  not  at  all  iuterfere,  or,  at  least,  inter- 
fere so  little  as  to  be  unimportant,  against  the  speed, 
or  power,  or  travel  on  the  road:  but  a canal  must  have 
seventy-five  locks  to  ascend  or  descend  this  height;  and, 
admiitmg  an  abundant  su[)ply  of  water  always  at  com- 
mand (which  is  admitting  a great  deal),  the  passage 
through  these  locks  will  consume  six  hours — equal  to 
the  travel  of  ninety  miles  on  the  rail  road  with  a loco- 
motive, at  15  miles  an  hour,  or  60  miles  with  common 
horse  power. 

Those  who  know  the  whole  rise  and  fall  between  tiie 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  may 
apply  this  principle  to  the  facts,  and  calculate  the  re- 
sult for  themselves. 

Again — there  \%2klimit  to  the  use  of  canals;  only  one 
boat,  unless  of  very  small  dimensions,  can  pass  through 
the  locks  at  a time,  say  12  in  an  hour,  requiring  a great 
quantity  ot  w'ater.  Say,  that  ih.e  lock  is  90  feet  long, 
and  the  boat  passed  through  has  30  tons  weight  of  goods. 
These  are  full  allowances.  The  opening  and  closing  of 
each  lock  requires  the  services  of  two  men — the  persons 
in  the  canal  boat,  or  having  charge  ofthe  horse  to  drag  it 
though  the  canal,  being  idle.  In  the  5 m.  lost  in  the  lock, 
at  the  rate  of  even  six  miles  an  hour,  about  sixty  cars,  or 
brigades  of  cars,  would  fully  pass  over  90  feel  ofthe  rail 
road,  and,  at  12  tons  each,  the  w hole  weight  would  be 
720  tons  against  30,  in  the  canal.  We  have  fixed  30  tons 
as  the  power  of  draft  in  a horse,  though  proceeding  only' 
at  the  rale  of  2^  miles  an  hour, — because  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company, 
as  a measure  of  -weight  and  speed — but  we  have  seen 
that  30  tons  were  moved  13  miles  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour,  by  one  horse,  and,  at  2^  miles  an  hour,  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  one  horse  will  draw  from  60 
to  80  tons,  as  before  observed.  And  such  is  the  pre- 
sent confidence  in  rail  roads  in  England,  that  three 
canal  com[)anies  have  petitioned,  or  were  just  about  to 
petition  parliament,  for  liberty  to  fill  up  their  canals 
and  make  rail  roads  in  their  places! 

Franklin  told  us  that  “time  is  money.”  Passengers 
will  not  travel  on  canals,  when  they  can  pass  over  rail 
roads,  if  they  have  business  to  attend  to,  or  time  has  va- 
lue to  them.  But  lurlher,  a package  of  dry  goods 
weighing  200  lb.  worth  $500,  will  be  carried,  either 
by  the  canal  or  rail  I'oad,  to  the  Ohio,  for  125  cents. 
It  will  require  about  15  days  on  the  canal,  and,  surely’, 
only  3 on  the  rail  road. 


Let  us  see — 

Interest  on  500$  15  days,  (by  canal) 

$l  25 

transportation 

1 25 

Interest  on  $500,  3 days  (by  rail  road) 

2 50 
25 

Transportation 

1 25 

1 50 

*We  see  it  slated  in  a newspaper,  that  one  mile  ofthe 
eanal,  including  the  cost  of  the  basin  at  Gf-orgetown,  will 
cost  nearly  200,000  dollars — that  one  mile  at  the  (jreat 
Falls  cost  about  100,000 — and  that  it  will  cost  at  least 
eight  millions  to  reach  Cumbei  land.  The  utmost  cost  of 
llie.rail  road  ihitfier  will  not  exceed  5,000,000  dollars. 
'Miose  concerned  are  now  sufficiently  experienced  to 
make  pretty  certain  calculations. 

A writer  who  seems  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as- 
serts that  it  will  cost  $3,600,000  to  finish  the  canal  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  on  the  Potomac.  The  rail  road  from  Bal- 
timore to  the  same  point  will  cost  less  than  $2,400,000 — 
all  expenses  included. 


*We  have  allowed  five  days,  without  any  special  rea- 
son for  it.  Travelling  on  the  part  of  our  rail  road  that 
is  finished,  lias  only  been  interrupted  one  (lay,  in  two 
years,  on  any  account.  But  some  accidents  may  iiappen 
to  bridges,  culverts,  ficc.  and,  alter  a while,  some  repairs 
ot  the  rails  will  be  needed. 

1 1 he  repairs  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 
amounted  to  nearly  1,100,000  dollars  in  5 years — say 
220,000  dollars  a year,  or  an  annual  average  of  about 
500  dollars  per,  mile.  The  cost  of  superintendence  and 
labor  at  the  locks  is  also  a heavy  item,  requiring,  per- 
haps, ten  times  as  many  persons  as  would  be  needed 
fora  rail  road  of  tbs  like  extent. 
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So  tliere  will  be  a savin"  of  one  dollar  in  interest, 
besides  this  far  "reater  advanta?;e — tliats;oods,  proceed- 
ing  by  tlie  rail  road,  wiil  be  at  the  market  for  tlo  in, 
twelve  days  sooner  than  if  sent  by  the  canal.  Mer- 
chants and  dealers  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
th  is. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a good  stnp'ping 
place — though  our  materials  for  further  use  rem.ain 
abundant;  and  the  great  length  of  this  article  will  ex- 
cuse us  from  proceeding,  however  important  the  facts 
stated  may  be.  We  ho[)e  that  we  have  now  answered 
the  queries  of  the  editors  of  the  '•‘Richmond  Enquirer.” 

We  shall  only  add,  for  the  present,  that  the  rail  road 
to  Eliicott’s  mills  is  already  much  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal,  iron,  cotton,  and  other  heavy  articles,  to 
the  mills,  furnaces  and  factories,  and  for  the  products  ol 
these  mills  and  factories,  &c.  to  Baltimore— also  for  pas- 
sengers proceeding  to  or  from  the  “Great  West,”  from 
which  heavy  wagons  now  sometimes  unlade  at  Ellicott’s, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Baltimore,  ilieir  loads  being 
brought  to  the  city  on  the  rail  road.  The  road,  and  its 
branch  to  tl.e  city  of  Frederick,  will  be  in  full  operation 
in  from  3 to  4 months — and,  if  the  season  is  good,  so  fai- 
ls the  work  on  the  line  advanced,  it  is  expected  that  we 
shall  reach  the  “Point  of  Rocks”  by  the  3lst  Dec. 
of  the  present  year — which  with  the  lateral  road  to  Fre- 
derick, will  in  all  be  seventy  miles. 

There  is — or  we  think  that  there  is,  among  our  thou- 
sands of  papers  and  scraps,  a particidar  account  of  tlie 
former  cost  and  amount  of  transportations  by  canal  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  the  former  and 
late  price  of  the  canal  stock,  but  we  cannot  lay  our  hands 
upon  it.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  C07Uparative  costj  or  comparative  profit  of  rail 
ways  and  canals  placed  side  by  side,  or  tor  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  same  objects,  to  observe — that 
the  canal  stock  has  much  fallen  Irom  its  former  value,* 
whereas  the  rail  road  stock  is  at  cent,  per  cent,  advance — 
i^lOO  of  the  investment  being  worth  £200.  And  all  this 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  sum  of  money  which  the 
road,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  and  truly  Herculean 
difficulties  that  attended  the  making  of  it,  has  cost — which 
was  much  inci  eased  because  it  is  intended  for /o/o- tracks 
of  rails.  'I'liese  facts  require  no  commentary.  Their 
•whole  explanation  is  in  themselves.  It  shews  what  we 
have  said,  that  cost  is  of  no  consideration.,  in  itself— ih&\. 
money  always  presses  itself  into  profitable  investments. 
Here  is  a fair  and  full  competition — a rail  road  against  a 
jcanaL  each  equally  well  fitted  to  accomplish  whatever 
either  mode  of  transportation  can  do,  for  the  public  con- 
venience or  proprietors’  profit.  We  will  go  lo  this  ex- 
tent— and  venture  to  say,  llrat  transportalions  of  all  com- 
modities, easil)  handled,  w ill  soon  cost  less  on  a rail  road 
than  on  a canal.  We  see  that  the  Majestic  steam  engine 
has  moved  142  tons,  the  whole  distance  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  3l  miles,  at  the  small  cost  ot  five 
tlollars  for  superintendence,  fuel  and  oil.  Is  it  possible 
lo  move  so  great  a weight,  even  at  2j,  instead  of  24  miles 
an  hour,  the  same  distance,  for  so  small  a cost? 

On  the  subjects  last  stated,  we  may  add  some  remarks 
on  a future  occasion,  and  bring  out  the  facts  so  that  lie 
“who  runs  may  read.” 

We  are,  perhaps,  among  the  first  who  pronounced  an 
opinion,  tiiat  transportalinns  on  rail  roads  would  proba- 
bly cost  less  Ilian  on  canals— being  altogether  dis~ 
regarded.  And  since  the  preceding  article  was  in  t)  pe, 
the  following  exceedingly  important  tacts  are  presented 
to  us  through  a late  Liverpool  paper. 


*On  the  16lh  October  1827,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
canal — (between  Liverpool  and  Manchester),  though 
dividing  £'o5  per  annum,  on  a share  ‘of  £100  origi- 
nal cost — was  wot  th  £<S25;  but  on  the  15th  Feb.  last, 
though  dividing  £40  a share,  the  value  of  the  same  stock 
was  only  £f)00"  i'his  shew  s that,  though  the  business 
between  the  places  had  increased  tlie  dividend  £.5,  the 
value  of  a share  had  declined  £225,  Iiecause  of  the  yet 
only  partial  preparations  of  the  rail  road  company  to 
tran.spoi  I heavy  goods. 


“We  have  frequently  had  to  detail  performances  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  which  have,  ex- 
cited leeliiigsof  astouislunent,  and  sniue  of  them,  per- 
haps, a little  incredulity,  in  the  minds  ot  our  readers. 
We  have  now,  however,  lo  record  a feat  which  far  out- 
does all  former  out-doings,  anti  proves  ihat  the  full  pow- 
ers of  locomotive  engines  on  rad«a}  s have  been,  as  yet, 
very  little  understood.  On  Friday  morning  .Mr.  Ste- 
piienson’s  engine  Sampson  started  irom  Liverpool  with 
30  wagons,  carrying  the  following  load: 

Tons.  Ctvt. 


23  wagon  loads  of  oats  8‘2  10 

7 wagons  loads  of  merchandise  24  15 

Total  nett  weight  107  5 

Tares  of  the  30  wagons  42  15 

Fifteen  persons  (chiefly  directors  and  their 

friends)  I 0 


Making  a .gross  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
tons,  (besides  the  weight  of  the  tender,  with  its  coke, 
water,  8cc.)  With  this  enormous  load  the  Sampson 
moved  off,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  ten  minutes 
past  eight,  and  proceeded  to  the  foot  ot  the  Hu)ton  in- 
clined plane  at  the  rale  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
It  was  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane  by  three  other  en- 
gines (the  J\lars,  the  JMercury,  and  the  Arrov}),  and 
arrived  at  the  top  in  38  minutes  after  leaving  the  sta- 
tion. As  the  assisting  engines  pushed  behind  the  load, 
whilst  the  Sampson  tugged  in  front  it  was  easy  (by  ob- 
serving where  the  connecting  chains  were  tight,  and 
where  sluck)  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  work  was 
done  by  each;  and  it  w-as  found  that  the  Sampson  gene- 
rally drew  sixteen  wagons  (the  gross  weight  of  which 
would  be  about  80  tons.)  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the 
inclined  plane,  the  Sampson  stoyqied  five  minutes  to 
take  in  water,  and  then  proceeded  lo  Parkside,  where  it 
arrived  at  27  minutes  past  nine;  stopped  there  eight 
minutes  to  water,  and  arrived  in  Manchester  at  sixteen 
minutes  before  eleven.  The  whole  time  of  the  journey 
was  consequently  two  hours  and  ihirty-four  minuies; 
and  deducting  the  thirteen  minutes  employed  in  taking 
in  water,  the  nett  lime  of  travelling  was  t~vo  hours  and 
tiventy-one  minutes.  From  the  performance  of  the 
Sampson  on  the  inclined  plane,  no  ('oubt  is  entertained 
that  it  w'ould  draw  200  tons  on  a perfectly  level  railway. 
I'he  quaniity  of  coke  consumed  by  the  Sampson  in  this 
extraordinary  journey  was  1,S7G  lbs  (12cwt.  I qr.  4 lbs.) 
being  not  quite  one-third  ot  a pound  per  ton  per  mile. 
Adding  to  this  the  coke  consumed  by  the  three  engines 
which  assisted  up  the  inclineti  plane,  the  whole  expense 
of  fuel  would  noiamo-ant  to  twenty  shillings.” 

Now  here  w-as  108  tons  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers, carried  3l  miles,  in  9,h.  2i?».  at  a xohole  expense 
for  fuel,  or  the  moving  power,  of  only  20ii. — 444  cents; 
and  ot  a sum  surely  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  for  fuel, 
superintendence,  oiljS^c.  See.  I'he  lading  was  equal  lo 
one  thousand  and  eighty  barrels  of  flour;  so  the  actual 
cost  of  transporting  one  barrel  of  flour  31  miles,  would 
be  less  than  one  cent!  What  next?  WHAT  NEXT? 

Since  the  above  article  was  prejiared,  an  esteemed 
friend  in  wlmse  judgment,  means  ot  information,  and 
candor,  we  have  the  most  implicit  confidence,  has  hand- 
ed us  the  subjoined  calculation.  The  result,  as  lie  very 
justly  oliserves,  is,  indeed,  wonderful;  and  higlily  inte- 
resting lo  the  country. 

Coal  may  he  transported  from  the  mines  near  Cum- 
berland to  Baltimore  at  an  expense  of  only  one  cent  per 
bushel ! ! ! 

The  calculation,  by  which  this  assertion  is  proved,  is 
fou-ided  on  experiments  actually  made  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail  road,  and  those  which  we  have 
ourselves  witnessed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road. — 

A locomotive  steam  engine  will  in  one  day  draw  from 
Cumberland,  one  hundred  tons  of  coal,  ineasuring  3,200 
bushels.  The  road  being  descending  nearly  all  the 
way,  much  more  might  be  accomplished,  but  our  object 
is  to  place  the  calculation  beyond  question. 

The -expense  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
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Fuel  for  the  engine  5 00  I 

jYole—A  ten  horse  engine  in  Baltimore  costs  I 

for  loci  two  ami  a halt  dollars  per  <lay,  and  i 

consists  of  one  cord  of  pme  wood — coke  or  an-  ( 

thracite  would  not  cost  more — 

Fiiiginner  1 

’I'wo  assistants  for  engineer,  and  cars  at  $1  i 

each  2 00  I 

Oil  for  cars,  engines,  5cc.  1 50  i 

10  00 

Add  for  cars,  wliich  it  is  supposed  will  re- 
turn empty  10 

Wear  and  tear  on  engines  and  cars,  exjyense 
of  discharging  the  coal,  and  tor  passing  the 
inclined  plane  12  00 

Cost  of  transporting  3,200  bushels  of  coal 

from  Cumberland  to  Baltimore,  being  one 
cent  \)cr  bushel!  $32  00 

The  coal  at  the  mines  is  valued  at  one  cent  per  bush- 
el, an<l  as  the  cars  may  j)ass  into  tlie  mines,  this  charge 
would  include  the  expense  of  placing  it  in  the  cars — we 
have  therefore  the  wondertul  result,  that  the  r^il  road 
company  may  deliver  coal  in  Baltimore  at  t-wo  cents  per 
bushel!!  'I'he  bituminous  coal,  consumed  on  the  sea- 
board, is  chiefly  supplied  from  Richmond,  where  the 
price  is  20  cents  a bushel  for  the  best,  and  16  cents  for 
the  more  inferior  qualities.  Were  the  price  reduced, 
the  consumption  would  greatly  increase.  Immense 
quantities  might  be  sold  at  12^  cents  per  bushel,  and  a 
large  increase  of  our  tonnage  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  article,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following,  from  an  English  paper; 

“The  quantity  of  coal  annually  consumed  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  estimated  ai  14,880,000  tons.  The  con- 
sumption of  Ireland  is  not  known.  London  alone  con- 
sumes annually,  an  average  i of  1,800,000;  Liverpool, 
1,000,000;  and"  Manchester  about  600,000  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  from  Lon- 
don to  the  north  of  England  alone,  are  estimated  at  I 
14,000  tons.” 


FOREIGN'  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  highly  important  in- 
telligence from  Europe — the  latest  dates  are  from  Lon- 
don to  the  20lh  of  March. 

POLJlXD. 

The  Russians  had  readied  the  Vistula,  and  after 
some  hard  fighting  succeeded  in  throwing  troojis  across 
that  nver.  The  Russian  and  Folisli  armies  had  been 
successively  engaged  in  a series  of  bloody  battles  be- 
tween the  17tli  ami  25ih  of  February.  The  Poles 
fought  w ith,  great  courage  and  desperation.  The  con- 
tending armies  were  seen  from  Warsaw  by  aid  ol  tele- 
sco[)es.  The  Poles  were  at  first  successful,  but  were 
defeated  in  the  main  battle  fought  on  the  24th  and  25th, 
before  Praga.  Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  26lli, 
on  which  day  and  the  27lh,  there  was  much  hard  fight- 
ing, with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  The  Poles 
heliaved  with  their  usual  bravery,  but  were  again  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  Determined,  however,  to  make 
their  I’etreat  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  they  set  fire 
to  Praga,  in  order  to  interrupt  lor  a lime  the  ailvance 
of  the  liussians.  Praga  v/as  thus  destroyed.  Subse- 
quently to  these  events,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  condition  of  affairs,  tliough  it  is  announced  by  tlie 
correspondent  of  Uie  London  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a 
letter  of  the  date  of  March  the  8lh,  tfiat  the  municip  ;1 
autliorilies  of  Warsaw,  being  no  longer  protected  by 
tlieir  bra\e  army,  and  being  unable  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  the  Russians,  liehl  a meeting  at  wbicri  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  sui  render  at  discretion,  ami  accordingly  waited  on 
the  Russian  commander  ami  signified  their  siihmission. 
Other  accounts  state  that  Warsaw  had  fallen,  ami 
that  general  Deibiisch,  the  Russian  commander  in  chief, 
had  lieen  conqielled  to  alter  his  plans;  that  he  would 
not  again  ulUick  Warsaw,  but  surround  it  ami  reduce  it 
by  famine.  'I'ln;  Polisli  account  admits  a loss  of  9,00U 
men  put  hors  du  combat,  h\\k\  tliat  tlie  wounded  in  the 
hospitals  amount  to  .3,6u0.  The  most  authentic  ac- 
counts in  their  yireceding  battles  at  Dobre,  Liff,  and 
Milosnow,  stale  the  Polish  loss  at  600  killed,  1 ,400 
wounded,  250  missing,  ami  one  six  pounder;  that  of 


the  Russians,  in  the  same  affairs  are  stated  to  he  800 
killed,  1,700  wounded  and  30O  missing.  The  tempo- 
rary advantages  gained  by  tlie  Poles  over  the  Cossacks, 
on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  did  not  deter  the  for- 
ward march  of  the  Russian  army.  Tlie  onward  march 
of  general  Deibiisch  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caj)ital,  did  not  present 
tlie  same  spirit  of  resistance  as  those  of  the  intervening 
territory.  Independent  of  the  large  magazines  whicli 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  they  derive  great 
supplies  of  provisions  ami  forage  frotu  the  peasantry  of 
the  country  tlirough  which  they  pass,  who  keep  up  an 
active  traffic  with  the  invaders.  The  successes  of  the 
gallant  Poles,  in  their  opening  engagements,  caused 
great  rejoicing  at  Warsaw,  but  unlbrtunalely  for  their 
liberty  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  their  subsequent  de- 
feats bad  cast  a gloom  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  intelligent  correspondent,  however,  of  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  temporary  triumplis 
of  the  Russians  will  not  avail,  and  that  the  Poles  will 
yet  be  free.  In  a battle  fought  near  Gmiocho,  which 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  .March  and  last- 
ed throughout  tlie  day,  the  Poles  maintained  their 
ground,  and  kept  the  field.  In  the  two  armies,  150 
pieces  of  cannon  were  in  action.  The  Russians  are 
supposed  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  Two  Russian  regi- 
ments charged  with  bayonets,  and  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
flict was  so  terrible  and  bloody  that  scarcely  20  men  of 
the  two  regiments,  escaped.  At  the  close  of  tlie  dav 
the  Russians  retired  to  the  woods,  but  renewed  the  at- 
tack on  the  succeeding  day,  and  after  fighting  the  whole 
of  that  day  retired  at  night,  again  to  the  woods.  Gene- 
ral Divernicki  commanded  the  Poles,  and  general 
Geisinan  the  Russians.  The  latter  general  very  nar- 
rowly e.>caped  being  taken  prisoner.  The  Poles  killed 
400  of  the  Russians,  including  one  lieutenant  colonel  of 
artillery  and  one  major,  took  2,300  prisoners,  including 
2 captains,  1 lieutenant,  2 ensigns,  many  horses,  a large 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  11  pieces  of  cannon;  five  of 
I the  latter  were  immediately  turned  against  the  invaders. 

The  loss  of  the  Poles  was  one  assistant  surgeon,  and 
15  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  major 
Rosian.  The  newly  raised  regiments  ot  young  Poles 
behaved  with  the  firmness  of  veterans.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  February, 
the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  came  to  blows.  The 
Russians  sent  in  a white  flag,  and  a parley  ensued, 
which  led  to  a temporary  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead.  Several  letters  contradict  the  report 
of  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Accounts  published  in  the 
German  papers,  compute  the  loss  of  the  Russians  at 
20,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Poles  at  11,000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Russians  lost  from  5,000  to  6,000 
horses  by  disease  and  want  of  provender.  Conse- 
quently a great  j>art  of  their  artillery  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  transportation,  and  in  all  probability,  in 
many  instances  must  fall  into  the  liaruls  of  the  Poles. 

A letter  dated  at  JVarsatv  March  6lh  states  the  num- 
ber of  the  Polish  army,  wlio  had  been  contending  with 
the  Russian  army,  before  that  city  for  ten  days,  to  be 
Imt  40,000  strong  and  60  pieces  ot  artillery'.  The  Rus- 
sian army  consisted  of  120,000  men  and  200  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold;  but  notbino' 
could  exceed  llie  attentions  ot  the  Polish  ladies  to  the 
wounded.  Stores  were  abundantly’  provided  for  them, 
wliereas,  on  the  contrary  , the  Russians  endured  every 
privation  which  cold  and  hunger  could  inflict.  The 
want  ol  provisions  had  engendered  sickness,  which  was 
at  the  above  date  raging  iu  tbcir  ranks.  The  imperial 
guard  which  occupied  Warsaw  since  1815,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Czaro witch  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Prince  Michael  Radviwill  had  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  gen.  Skryzy necki,  had  been 
ai)pointed  generalissimo,  and  had  given  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  served  with  Poiiiatowski,  and  it  was  in  the 
hollow  square  ot  his  balallion  that  Napoleon  took  sliel- 
ter  at  Arcisisur  Aube,  when  the  regiments  of  the  young 
guard  gave  way. 

General  Deibiisch  had  off.  red  a reward  of  500  duc.ats 
for  tile  delivery  up  to  him  of  any  student  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  2,000  ducats  ahead  for  the  members  of  the 
I chamber  of  ileputies.  'The  several  divisions  of  the 
: Russian  army  which  had  been  eng.aged  were  under  the 
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command  of  marshal  Deibitsch,  generals  Pahlenj  Rosin, 
and  Geismar,  and  the  division  of  prince  Schachowski  had 
been  ordered  to  reinforce  those  already  before  Warsaw. 
General  Chlopicki  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  was 
eeverely  wounded. 

FRANCE. 

Another  change  in  the  French  ministry  has  taken 
\)lace,  the  former  one  having  retired,  it  is  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  a disagreement  of  opinion  with  the  king,  on 
the  question  of  the  intervention  of  Austria  in  Italy,  in 
which  his  intentions  were  more  pacific  than  those  ot  his 
advisers. 

Paris,  J\iarch  14. 

The  official  part  of  the  JSlonileur  contains  six  royal 
ordinances,  appointing  the  new  ministers: 

1.  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  secretary  of  state  for  the  in- 
terior, and  president  of  the  council  of  ministers. 

2.  Raron  Louis,  to  be  minister  of  finance,  in  the  room 
of  M.  Lafitte,  whose  resignation  is  accepted. 

3.  M.  Barthe,  to  be  keeper  of  the  seals,  minister  of 
justice,  and  president  of  the  council  of  state. 

4.  Count  de  Montalivet,  to  be  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  room  of  M. 
Barthe. 

5.  Count  d’Argout,  to  be  minister  of  commerce  and 
public  works. 

6.  Vice  admiral  de  Rigny,  to  be  minister  of  marine, 
in  the  room  of  count  d’Argout. 

Ail  the  ordinances  are  dated  Paris,  March  14,  and 
were  published  in  an  extraordinary  supplement  to  the 
Moniteur,  at  8 o’clock  the  same  evening.  The  first  is 
countersigned  by  M.  Sebastian!,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  the  others  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier. 

There  was  a mob  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  March,  which 
attacked  the  house  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  amid 
cries  of  “down  with  the  Russians,”  and  “the  Poles 
forever,”  broke  his  windows,  and  then  bent  their  Avay 
towards  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  members  of 
which  they  assailed  with  insulting  and  seditious  denun- 
ciations. The  national  guards  acted  with  firmness  in 
suppressing  the  riot. 

A general  war  in  Europe  appears  inevitable. 

BELGIUM. 

The  government  in  this  country  is  organized  under 
a regent  who  will  administer  its  affairs  until  a king  shall 
be  chosen  and  installed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ministerial  plan  of  reform  was  introduced  into 
parliament  on  the  lOth  March,  by  lord  John  Russell. 
It  is  proposed,  that  every  boro'ugh,  with  a population 
under  2,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1821, 
shall  lose  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament. 
This  measure  disfranchises  60  boroughs.  Forty-seven 
other  boroughs,  who  formerly  sent  two  members,  are 
now  to  send  but  one  each.  The  first  60  boroughs  dis- 
franchised, takes  away  119  members,  which  together 
witli  the  reduction  ot  one  member  on  each  of  the  other 
47  boroughs,  amounts  to  168;  but  these  vacated  seats 
are  to  be  supplied  by  increased  numbers  from  certain 
of  the  large  counties  and  cities  and  towns — so  that  the 
whole  number  will  remain  about  as  heretofore.  A bill 
to  amend  the  Scottish  representation  has  been  introduced, 
which  fixes  the  number  of  members  at  50.  No  measure 
had  been  introduced  with  respect  to  the  representation 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  a letter  to  his  country- 
men, mentions  several  of  the  contemplated  provisions  of 
the  intended  measure,  and  calls  upon  them  to  support 
it.  The  plan  of  reforsn,  generally,  had  given  satislaction 
to  all  except  the  old  tories.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  oppos- 
ed it  in  an  able  speech. 

SAXONT. 

A letter  from  Dresden  states,  that  the  king  and  co- 
regent bad  delivered  to  the  deputation  of  the  convoked 
states,  the  project  of  a constitution,  which  bis  majesty 
and  his  royal  highness  had  determined  to  give  the  nation. 

TURRET. 

There  had  been  a great  fire  at  Smyrna,  by  which  an 
Immense  quantity  of  Englisli  goods  had  been  destroyed. 
The  city  of  Aleppo  was  visited  by  a very  destructive 
earthquake  on  the  2lst  December.  Most  of  the  higher 
buildings  were  thrown  down.  The  quarter  of  the  town 
inhabited  by  Europeans  was  uninjured. 


LATER  NEWS. 

Another  arrival  at  New  York  brings  London  papers 
to  the  23d  of  March,  being  three  days  later  than  those 
previously  received. 

ENGLAND. 

On  lhe2lst  of  March  the  project  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on 
a motion  fora  second  reading  of  ihe  bill  on  the  2d  of 
April,  a debate  ensued.  The  fjuestion  was  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  by  a very  close  vote,  there  being  302 
lor  the  reading  and  301  against  it. 

Public  feeling  seems  very  high  in  England  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  the  above  measure,  and  petitions  were  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters  in  its  favor,  as  well  as  more  or 
less  against  it.  It  was  feared  that  should  ihe  bill  be 
finally  lost,  after  the  high  expectations  which  have  been 
raised,  that  it  might  give  rise  to  some  disturbances  in 
the  kingdom.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  left  London 
for  Amsterdam. 

POLAND. 

The  Russians,  at  the  latest  intelligence  from  Poland, 
had  not  made  any  new  attack  upon  the  Polish  forces. 
The  w'ealher  is  said  to  have  proved  very  unfavorable 
for  military  operations,  in  consequence  of  the  thawing 
ot  the  snow,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Vis- 
tula. 

Field  marshal  Diebitsch  has  set  at  liberty  the  Polish 
prisoners  of  war,  giving  to  each  two  ducats  and  a procla- 
mation to  the  Poles.  The  governor  general  and  vice  go- 
vernor of  Warsaw  had  resigned.  The  central  forces  of 
Poland  concentrated  in  the  villages  westward  of  War- 
saw is  estimated  at  about  36,000  regulars,  15,000  volun- 
teers, 5,000  syihemen,  (peasants  armed  with  sylhes),  and 
66  field  pieces,  independent  of  10,000  men  and  12  guns 
under  gen.  Devernicki,  in  the  waiodship  of  Sandomir. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  since  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign is  thus  stated;  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  8,000 
men,  and  13  guns  of  various  calibre — sick  7,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  emperor  Nicholas  has  given  direc- 
tions to  general  Deibitsch  not  to  destroy  Warsaw;  and  a 
letter  published  in  the  London  papers  of  the  22d  March, 
states  that  an  armistice  between  the  Russians  and  Poles 
had  been  agreed  upon.  The  London  Morning  Herald 
of  the  23d  March  says  that  the  news  from  Poland  is 
cheering.  The  patriotic  army  is  unbroken  in  spirit, 
with  supplies  of  all  sorts  abundant,  strongly  posted  near 
Warsaw,  having  also  a large  force  in  Praga.  The  Rus- 
sians on  the  other  band,  are  represented  as  harrassed 
by^  the  bad  roads,  disappointed  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  Vistula,  weakened  by  diseases  from  the 
marshy  country  through  which  they  marched— and  to 
be  sickly,  irresolute,  and  dispirited. 

IT  ALT. 

German  papers  of  the  I4lh  March  contain  dates  from 
Milan  to  the  8th,  which  state  that  the  Modenese  and 
Austrian  troops,  under  baron  Gippert  passed  (he  Po  on 
the  5ih.  The  insurgents,  as  the  revolting  Italians  were 
called,  it  is  said  had  been  defeated  and  retired  to  Novi, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  imperial  troops.  The  chiefs 
of  the  revolutionary  government  are  reported  to  have 
fled,  and  a new  government  being  organized  in  the  name 
of  his  holiness.  The  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara 
and  Capri  alter  a battle  of  nine  hours,  which  the  Italian 
patriots  sustained  with  great  perseverance.  A brisk  can- 
nonade was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Modena  on  the 
9th  xMarch,  and  it  was  much  feared  the  Austrians  had 
triumphed. 

FRANCE. 

Paris  was  tranquil  up  to  the  20th  March.  Tlie  mi- 
nistry had,  in  order  to  be  in  a situation  to  put  down 
commotions,  assembled  an  array  ol  30,000  men  in  Paris, 
iM.  Casimir  Perrier  had  addressed  a circular  to  the  [ire- 
fectsofthe  departments,  enjoining  them  to  suppress  all 
tumultuous  meetings,  but  to  respect  public  opinion  when 
temperately  and  constitutionally  expressed.  Three  jour- 
nals had  already  been  seized  upon  trifling  charges  of 
having  used  intemperate  language  with  reterence  to  go- 
vernment. The  posting  of  arches  had  been  declared 
illegal.  The  opening  of  the  ministerial  campaign  is 
marked  by  great  boldness,  if  not  temerity.  His  ma- 
jesty was  going  to  reside  w'ith  his  lamily  at  the  Tuil- 
leries.  General  Sebastian!  was  about  to  give  in  his  re- 
signation, in  consequence  of  becoming  unpopular  on  ac- 
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count  of  lus  construction  of  llie  non-intervention  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  Austria.  It  appeared  from  letters 
■wliich  were  found  in  the  bureau  whicfi  Constantine  left 
beliind  liim  on  his  precijiitale  flight  from  Warsaw,  and 
whicfi  were  read  by  general  Lafayette,  in  the  course  of 
an  animated  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies  on  the  18lfi  of  March,  that  the  emperor 
Nicfiolas  fiad  determined  on  hostilities  against  France 
and  Belgium,  or  in  the  language  indulged  in  by  the  em- 
peror, in  an  interview  willi  the  envoy  of  the  dictator, 
of  bringing  these  countries  to  '•Hhtiv  reason. The 
em[)eror  is  said  to  have  used  tliis  language.  “Your  in- 
surrection took  place  at  the  very  moment  when  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  on  the  march  towards  your 
fortress,  in  order  to  bring  ^\\g  revolutionists  of  France 
and  Belgium  to  reason.”  Marshal  Deibitsch  is  stated 
by  general  Lafayette  to  have  dbserved  to  the  Polish  de- 
puty: “We  reckoned  on  a campaign  on  tlie  Rhine — 

we  will  make  it  upon  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder,  after  having 
crushed  you,”  (iencral  Lafayette  called  upon  general 
Sebastian!,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  slate  whether 
lie  had  not  written  to  Austria  stating  that  France  would 
never  consent  to  see  the  Austrian  troops  enter  Italy. 
General  Sebastiani  signified  that  he  had.  General  La- 
fayette enquired  what  he  should  understandby  the  words 
“France  would  never  consent. ” Gen.  S.  replied  that 
*‘not  to  consent,  and  to  make  war  were  very  different 
things,”  Gen.  Lafayette  rejoined  that  the  French  peo- 
ple understood  them  to  mean  “1  will  prevent  you.” 
The  chamber  resolved  itself  into  a select  committee. 

Orders  had  been  given  at  Toulon  to  fit  out  all  the  ships 
of  the  line,  frigates,  sloops,  brigs  and  steam  boats  for  sea 
without  delay.  They  are  to  be  placed  on  the  war  foot- 
ing and  manned  from  the  crews  lately  sent  to  Brest, 
L’Orient  and  Rochfort.  The  sloop  La  Bayonnaise,  capt. 
Tevrin,  had  saileil  with  the  utmost  despatch  with  a spe- 
cial messenger — destination  unknown. 

SPAIN. 

Despatches  had  been  received  from  Madrid,  at  Paris, 
and  rumor  said  that  a popular  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  the  capital  wnh  so  much  violence  and  success  that 
F'erdinand  hud  been  obliged,  with  some  troops  of  his 
guard,  to  fly  towards  Lisbon,  and  that  Calomarde,  his 
favorite,  had  lost  his  life;  th.it  Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Leon 
were  tlecidedly  in  favor  of  the  constitutionalists;  and  that 
general  Longa,  was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Valencia, 
where  tlie  people  had  obliged  him  to  take  retuge.  Ten 
tliousand  men  is  said  in  one  account  to  have  assembled 
in  tile  inaccessible  mountains  of  La  Ronda,  another  ac- 
count li.'tes  their  number  at  from  3 to  4,0U0.  A report 
was  prevalent  in  London  on  the  t^2d  March,  that  an  e.x- 
jiress  had  arrived  which  brought  intelligence  of  Cadiz  be- 
ing in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  This  report  was 
thought  premature. 

HAXTI. 

We  hear  of  an  e.xtensive  rebellion  or  revolution  in 
this  island,  and  the  president,  Boyer,  was  about  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  country  is  re- 
presented as  in  a much  distressed  condition,  and  great 
poverty. 

SOUTU  AMERICA. 

We  still  have  accounts  of  the  marching  of  troops  and 
of  battles  in  Columbia,  and  the  poor  people  are  plun- 
dered and  murdered  by  successive  hordes  of  armed  men, 
under  different  chiefs. 

The  shore  [irovinces  and  those  of  the  interior  of  the 
Jtio  de  la  Plata  are  at  war.  Assassinations  were  fre- 
quent at  JVLonle  Video.  Such  events  are  too  common  to 
be  worth  detailing.  As  ona  gerier  al  puts  down  or  kills 
another  a third  rises  to  battle  with  the  second 

general,  and  a fourth  _§-e'?ieraZ  to  contend  with  the  third. 

STILL  LATER  NEWS. 

By  another  arrival  at  New  York,  intelligence  from  Li- 
verpool to  the  25lh,  and  London  to  the  evening  of  the 
23d  March,  has  been  recived,  being  a day  later  than  that 
by  the  previous  arrival. 

ENGLAND. 

It  was  reported,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  small  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  “re- 
form bill”  to  a second  reading,  the  parliament  would  be 
dissolved  after  the  transaction  of  some  special  business. 
1 liis  report,  the  Eondon  Globe  oi  the  23d  Alarch,  says, 
there  was  some  reason  for  believing  to  be  well 


grounded.  The  London  Courier  of  the  22d  thought  it 
[irobable  that  the  opponents  of  reform  would  gain  a 
temporary  triumph;  but  its  conductors  look  to  a disso- 
lution of  ttie  present  parliament,  and  consequent  appeal 
to  the  people,  as  certain  correctives  of  the  evil. 

IRELAND. 

A commercial  house  of  note  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
Dublin,  and  that  the  parties  had  raised  all  the  money 
they  could  and  absconded. 

FRANCE. 

The  “O.  P.  Q.”  correspondent  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  thinks  that  the  people  of  France  will  not 
submit  to  the  non-intervention  policy  of  the  government, 
and  speaks  in  decided  terms  of  reprobation  of  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  present  ministry. 

An  American  lady,  a native  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  has,  in  a very  interesting 
letter  published  in  the  New  York  Commercial,  given  a 
very  full  view  of  the  present  political  condition  of 
France.  Her  opinion  of  the  present  king,  and  his  mi- 
nistry is  by  no  means  favorable.  The  government  she 
thinks,  having  lost  its  strength,  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  its  authority  being  daily  trodden  upon, 
must,  before  long,  in  the  common  course  of  events  fall. 
While  she  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  next  turn 
in  the  political  wheel,  may  convert  France  into  a repub- 
lic, with  Lafayette  at  its  head,  she  considers  it  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibilities,  that  he  and  his  whole 
family  may  yet  need  an  asylum  among  us. 

BELGIUM. 

A portion  of  the  Belgian  ministry  had  resigned  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  advices,  and  the  friends  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  were  increasing. 

ITALY. 

Three  columns  of  Austrian  troops  had  arrived  in  the 
interior  of  the  Italian  states. 

SPAIN. 

Tranquillity  had  been  restored.  The  insurrectionists 
had  been  shot  without  mercy. 

POLAND. 

A letter  from  Warsaw  of  the  10th  March  states  that 
general  Dwerniki,  had  gained  another  victory  over  the 
Russians  near  Lubin,  and  that  it  was  almost  certain  a 
revolution  had  broken  out  in  the  Ukraine,  Volhynia, 
Podolia  and  Lithuania,  and  that  the  Russian  army  had 
retreated  from  their  position  near  Praga  in  confusion. 

I'he  official  journal  of  Warsaw,  states,  that  the  Rus- 
sians who  entered  Putowy,  pillaged  the  houses,  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  violated  the  women,  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  men;  and  this  without  any  thing  to  en- 
rage them,  the  inhabitants  having  furnished  them  during 
their  stay  with  alb  that  they  demanded. 


BRIEF  NOl'ICES. 

, [ Omitted  last  ■week.'] 

Ohio.  The  rapid  and  powerful  population  of  this 
state  would  remind  us  of  the  days  of  Cadmus — except 
that  men  do  not  spring  up  armed  to  destroy  one  another. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Zanesville  Messenger,  and  it  is  a very 
singular  fact,  that  there  was  but  one  native  born  citizen 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  the  last  house  of  representatives. 
Of  seventy-one  members,  forty-two  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia. 

But  what  is  there  so  very  remarkable  in  this?  How 
many  natives  of  Ohio  have  reached  the  age  requisite 
for  a member  of  the  legislature? 

Elopement  of  a nun.  Sister  Gertrude,  chief  instructress 
in  the  academy  kept  by  the  nuns  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
having  disguised  lierself,  lately  left  the  institution  in 
open  day,  and  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  mayor 
of  Washington,  gen.  Van  Ness,  whose  lady  is  her  first 
cousin,  where  she  has  resisted  all  entreaties  fora  return. 

IVonderful  escape.  A lad  at  Portland,  Maine,  13 
years  old,  alarmed  in  his  sleep,  rose  from  his  bed  and 
made  battle  [with  a chair)  against  what  he  supposed 
was  a person  who  had  broken  into  the  house,  for  rob- 
bery and  murder; — but  finding,  as  he  thought,  defence 
insufficient,  he  drove  out  the  sash  with  the  chair,  and 
jumped  out  of  a three  story  window — and,  thougli  he 
iell  on  a “picket  gate”  which  was  dashed  to  pieces,  he 
sustained  no  other  damage  than  some  laceration  ol  his 
arms,  and  was  doing  well] 
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JMaine,  'I’he  les»islalure  of  U»is  state  adjnui-ned  on 
the  2d  in  St.  sint  din,  after  a session  ot  three  months, 
having  j)asset]  126  acts  and  9fi  resolves. 

Mr.  $Sf>rague,  ot  Maine,  wlio  was  nominated  as  the 
National  lvei»uhlican  candidate  forgovernorj  has  declin- 
ed being  a caniiidale  for  that  ofTsce. 

'I'he  Pennsylvania  legislature  adjourned  on  the  5th 
inst.  alter  a laborious  session  of  four  months,  in  which 
an  unusual  iu‘Oi)ortton  of  important  business  was  de- 
spatched. 

Steam  boats.  The  violent  gale  felt  on  the  Chesa- 
peake on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  amply  prove<l  the  safety 
of  steam-boat  navigation — for  thouglv  houses  were  blown 
down  on  the  shore,  at  several  places,  they  were  not 
injured — except  that  one  of  them  broke  her  chain  cable; 
after  which  she  forced  the  gale  with  the  power  of  her 
engine,  and,  though  not  gaining  one  mile  in  seven  hours, 
(though  a “fast  boat”)  suffered  no  other  damage.  'I'wo 
or  three  other  steam  boats  made  their  trips  as  usual. 

No  harm  was  done  to  vessels  in  llie  harbor  of  Balti- 
more, but  those  at  New  York  suffered  much  by  the 
gale.  The  names  of  thirty-seven  are  given  that  were 
partially  damaged,  some  of  them  sunk.  'I'he  houses, 
fences,  See.  suffered,  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  New 
Y"ork. 

jyiartm  Brown.,  who  commanded  a company  under 
gen.  Stark,  at  Brandywine,  and  fought  at  Saratoga,  and 
remained  in  service  during  the  whole  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  lately  died  at  llochester,  N.  Y.  in  the  SStli 
year  of  liis  age — an  excellent  and  much  beloved  old 
man. 

Jiinerican  bull.  In  Spring  street,  New  York,  is  tlie 
following  curious  sign:  “Washing  and  Ironing  and  Go- 
ing out  to  Days  Work,  done  in  the  Back  Room  ” 

James  Lloyd,  late  a distinguished  senator  of  the  U. 
States,  and  a gentleman  very  high.ly  esteemed  by  all 
classes  of  society,  died  at  New  York,  on  the  5th  inst. 
aged  61  years. 

Died,  on  the  23rd  ult.  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Hill,  aged  between  123  and  127  years.  He 
was  born  in  England,  enlisted  under  George  1,  being  21 
years  of  age,  and  served  in  the  British  army  21  years, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the 
leg  on  Illinois  river — the  latter  wasa  running  sore  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  remained  in  America  and  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  county.  At  100  years  old  he  could 
do  a regular  day’s  work. 

Lots  of  bacon.  One  establishment  at  Cincinnati  has 
on  hand  100,000  pounds  of  hams  and  shoulders;  another 
had  ‘‘barrelled  and  baconed”  eight  thousand  hogs  during 
the  last  winter. 

Broom  corn.  The  farmers  about  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, intend  engaging  largely  in  the  growth  ot 
broom  corn  this  season.  $20  per  acre  for  one  crop  is 
given  for  land  properly  prepared,  and  about  $12  tor  land 
which  was  well  manured,  and  bore  a good  crop  last 
season. 

Unity  in  action!  It  is  slated  in  the  Barnstable  Pa- 
triot that  the  fourteenth  child  of  Mr.  Ealathiel  Nicker- 
son, was  lately  married  by  the  same  clergyman  who 
had  united  all  the  otiiers  to  their  different  lu  lpinates, 
and  that  the  lilteenth  will  probably  soon  be  settled  in  a 
similar  manner.  All  his  children  are  settled  around 
him. 

Lafayette  forty  years  ago.  In  “the  travels  of  John 
Ledyard,”a  work  now  of  long  standing,  is  the  tollow- 
ing  account  of  Lafayette  in  1786: — “1  look  a walk  to 
Paris  this  morning,  and  saw  llie  marquis  de  Lalayelte. 
He  is  a good  man  iliis  same  marquis.  1 esteem  him,  and 
even  love  him,  and  so  will  all  do,  except  some  few,  who 
worship  him.  1 make  these  trips  to  Paris  often — some- 
times to  dine  with  this  amiable  Frenchman,  and  some- 
times with  our  minister,  who  is  a brollier  to  me.  i'^ou 
know  how  much  I owe  the  amiable  LalayettL’;  will  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  preaent  my  most  grateful  Uhanks  to  him? 
11  I fmil  in  my  travels  a mountain  as  much  elevated 
al)0\e  other  mountains  as  he  is  above  other  men,  I will 
name  it  “Latay  tUe.” 

Insolvent  diblors.  The  number  of  insolvent  debtors 
discharged  under  llie  present  act  up  to  tiie  end  of  1829, 
armnmlcd  to  5l,0U0;  de-hls,  four  millions  sterling;  as- 
sets, one  farthing  iii  the  pound;  exjieiise.  of  discharge, 
j£25  each  prisoner.  Only  65  out  ol  every  1 ,‘200 ‘estates’ 


produced  any  assets  at  all!  The  amiual  salaries  of  the 
lour  commissioners  amount  to  £11,254.  This  is  one 
of  the  fit  occasions  for  repeating,  that  the  whole  system 
of  arrest  for  debt  serves  no  other  purpose  than  lo  main- 
tain pettifogging  attorneys,  to  cheiish  indolence  and 
inattention  in  sellers,  to  keep  alive  the  breed  of  swindlers,- 
to  foster  tricks,  lying,  and  extravagance',  and  to  impose 
a heavy  burden  on  the  honest  and  punctual  part  of  the 
community,  \_London  paper. 

Increase  of  debt  and  taxation.  George  the  third 
reigned  59  years,  33  of  which  were  passed  in  war,  and 
25  in  peace.  ‘‘Tbe  debt,”  at  his  accession,  was 
£120,0()0,000;  at  his  demise,  £820,000,000!  George  llie 
3rd  found  the  annual  charge  of  taxation  £6,000,000, 
and  ielt  it  £60,000,000,  including  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. \_Ib'id. 

IjUw  case.  The  following  curious  case  w ill  shortly 
be  brought  before  the  tribunal  ot  Pau: — Two  peasants  oi 
Marians  having  cleft  an  old  oak,  found  in  a hollow  part 
an  immense  toad  and  a treasure,  consisting  of  600 
crowns,  some  double  Louis-d’ors,  and  a great  number 
of  quadruples.  'I’he  good  luck  ot  the  villagers  soon 
became  known  to  the  public.  Tbe  proprietor  of  the 
tree  claims  the  treasure,  ami  has  commenced  an  action 
to  recover  it.  'I'he  coin  bears  liie  effigy  of-Louis  XV. 
and  the  date  of  1770.  [^Paris  paper. 

Isaiah  'I'homas,  L.^L.  D.  aged  82  years,  the  venera- 
ble and  tiie  good — the  father  of  pi  inters 'in  America, 
died  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Quick  sailing.  The  fine  schooner  Fan  Fan,  Alexan- 
der, arrived  at  Baltimore  last  week,  from  Havana,  after 
an  absence  of  only  twenty-one  days.  She  made  the  pas- 
sage out  in  eiglit  days,  lay  seven  days  in  the  port  of 
Havana,  and  made  the  return  passage  in  six  days. 

Taverns,  There  are  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  17& 

taverns,  and  571  shops  licensed  to  retail  spirituous  li- 
quors, as  stated  in  the  returns  filed  in  the  mayor’s  office 
— total  749. 

Hidden  treasure.  A large  quantity  of  Roman  coins, 
amounting  to  aiiout  2,000 — 15  of  gold  and  about  1,000 
of  silver,  the  rest  copper,  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  arrondisement  of  Vienna,  department  of  Isere, 
France,  in  consequence  ot  tlie  tearing  up  of  a willow 
tree  by  ib.e  roots,  in  a hurricane.  There  were  also  se- 
veral medals,  gold  and  silver  cups,  some  gold  rings  and 
a copper  sword,  mounted  with  silver.  It  is  sup\ios- 
ed  that  this  treasure  w’as  deposited  in  the  place  w here  it 
has  just  been  discovered  after  the  battle  between  Septi- 
mus Severus  and  Alhinus,  at  the  hill  of  Breese,  above 
Trevoix,  when  the  army  of  Septimus  Severus  was  total- 
ly routed,  and  Alhinus  killed  himself  to  avoid  an  igno- 
minious death. 

Yaiikeyism.  A boat  of  serpen  tons,  and  two  men  (be- 
ing master,  mate  and  crexo),  lately  arrived  at  Savannah, 
from  Pro\idence,  R.  1.  on  her  way  to  St.  Augustine, 
Are  such  as  these  of  those  whom  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  regards  as  slaves? 

“Pheir  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave.” 

Indian  justice.  'I'lie  Columbus  of  the  19th 

March,  furnishes  the  following: — 

‘^‘Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  major  Brady,  formerly  a member  of  the 
legislature  from  Randolph  county,  who  was  killed  by  .a 
ball  discharged  from  a rifle  at  Hitchete  creek,  about  a 
month  ago.  I'he  assassin  was  soon  discovered  to  he  an 
Indian  of  the  Oswiiche  tribe,  living  among  the  Ci'eeks, 
by  the  name  of  Tom,  a perlect  outlaw  in  character  even 
among  his  own  people,  and  the  same  desperado  who  had 
previously  killed  Mr.  Mayo,  and  shot  at  and  wounded 
Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  paid 
the  penally  of  his  bloody  crimes,  and  fallen  by  the  same 
fell  weapon  with  which  he  had  done  such  dreadful  exe- 
cution upon  his  innocent  victims.” 

He  was  shot  by  a party  of  about  thirty  Creek  Indians, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  pursuit  ot  him  at  Bo\  kin’s 
feiry,  "U  the  Chaltahochie. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  vessels  p.isseil  ihrou-h  this  canal  last  week,  and  at 
the  lieginnmg  of  the  preseol  a very  large  number  were 
wailing  their  time  tt)  enter. 

I'hiiudelphia  inspections  for  l!ie  quarter  end 'rig  31  st 
March — 125,851  hhls.  and  4,9i8halt  barrels,  suiierli  ie 
liuui',  6,446  bbis.  scraped  do.  3,719  condemned  do.  267 
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bbls.  middlings,  1 do.  rye  Hour,  1,7S9  Inirreis  hiuI 
701  Idids.  corn  meal,  .31  barrels  condemnc-d  do. 

Hydrofihohia.  .Mr.  Lewis  l)rnmii;,!il,  wlio  had  been 
bitten  by  a dog,  on  the  ‘iOth  Dec.  last,  whiclt  proved  to 
be  mad  on  tlie  31st  of  liie  same  montli  — and  who  then 
received  the  best  medical  advice  and  assistance,  and,  it 
was  hoped,  was  cured — shewed  symptoms  of  the  disease 
on  the  ’2ilh  .March,  ult.  and  died  a horrible  death  on  tlie 
26tli,  perfectly  in  his  senses  .md  fully  aware  of  his  terri- 
ble condition.  'I'be  sight  of  water,  on  the  sliglitest  agi- 
tation of  the  air,  threw  him  into  most  violent  spasms. 

I'he  Savannah,  O^echee  and  ^Itamapa  canal,  was 
comjdeled  some  time  ago,  and  there  was  a late  cedebra- 
tion  of  a “meeting  of  the  waters,”  at  which  Mr.  Waine, 
one  of  the  members  of  congress  from  Georgia,  gave  the 
following  toast — 

^^ndreiv  Jackson — llis  victories  over  the  enemies  of 
Ills  country  give  him  an  immortal  name  in  its  hisloi-y,  and 
his  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  stales,  will  make  our  union  iierjietual. 

[ This  evidently  alludes  to  the  veto  of  the  .Maysville 
road  bill.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  that  bill  was  re- 
jected on  consiitu(io?ial  '^voumls^ 

A*.  V.  City  bank.  A [lerson  named  John  Ellis,  alias 
William  John  Murray,  has  been  arrested  at  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  pro!)ab!y  concerned  with  Smith  in  the 
robbery  of  the  City  bank,  ile  is  a Scotchman,  and  made 
a vigorous  attempt  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  officers. 

IVheeling.  It  is  believed  that  more  houses  will  be 
built  during  the  present  than  in  any  former  season.  'I'he 
situation  of  the  town  is  such  as  to  insure  its  steady  ad- 
vancement. 

A dinner  was  given  to  governor  Metcalfe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  the  citizens  of  Maysville,  as  a mark  of  their 
approbation  of  his  able  and  consistent  course  as  a friend 
of  the  American  System. 


THE  CABINET  DISSOLVED. 

From  the  JVational  Intelligencer. 

IVushington  city,  7th  .^dpril,  1831. 

Dear  sir: — Four  days  ago  I communicated  to  y ou  rnv 
desire  to  relimiuish  ibe  duties  of  the  war  depai’tmeiU, 
and  I now  take  occasion  to  repeat  the  request  which 
was  then  made.  1 ani  not  disposed,  by  any  sudden 
withdrawal,  to  interrupt,  or  retard,  the  business  of  the 
office.  A short  time  will  be  sufficient,  1 hope,  to  ena- 
ble you  to  direct  your  attention  towards  some  person, 
in  whose  capacity,  industry,  and  friendly  disposition’, 
you  may  have  confidence,  to  assist  in  the  complicated 
and  laborious  duties  of  your  administration.  Two  or 
three  weeks,  perhaps  less,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Ill  coming  to  this  conclusion,  candor  demands  of  me 
to  say,  that  it  arises  h orn  no  dissatisfaction  entertained 
towards  you — from  no  misunderstanding  between  us, 
on  any  subject;  nor  from  any  diminution,  on  my  part’ 
of  that  friendship  and  confidence,  which  has  ever  been 
reposed  in  you. 


1 entered  your  cabinet,  as  is  well  known  to  von,  con- 
trary to  my  own  wishes;  and  having  nolfiing  to  desire, 
either  as  it  regards  myself  or  friends,  have  ever  since 
cherished  a determination  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  fa- 
vorable moment,  alter  your  administration  should  be  in 
suecesstni  operation,  to  retire.  It  occurs  to  me,  that 
tlie  lime  is  now  at  hand,  when  I may  do  so,  with  pro- 
priety, and  in  proper  respect  to  you'  Looking  to  the 
present  stale  of  things — to  the  course  of  y our  adminis- 
tiation,  which,  being  fairly  developed,  is  before  the 
people,  for  a[iproval  or  condemnation, — 1 cannot  con 
sider  the  ste[>  1 am  laki.’-ig,  objectionable,  or,  that  it  is 
one,  the  tendency  of  which  can  be  to  affect  or  injure  a 
course  of  policy  by  you  already  advantageously  com- 
menced, and  which  1 hope  will  be  earned  out  to  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  the  people. 

Tendering  my  sincere  w isties  for  y our  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  lor  your  successlul  eH’orls  in  tlie  cause 
ol  y our  country'.  1 am,  very  truly,  y our  h iend, 

a , r , KATON. 

1 0 .^ndrevt  Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States. 


r,  . „ iishingtoncitn,  ./iprii  H,  IS31. 

Dear  sir:  \our  letter  of  yesterday  was  received,  and 
1 have  carefully  considered  it.  Wiieii  you  conversed 


US 


wilh  me  the  other  day,  on  the  siiliject  of  your  withdraw- 
ing from  the  cabinet,  1 expressed  to  you  a sincere  liesire 
that  yon  would  well  consider  of  it;  for,  however  reluc- 
tant I am  to  be  deprived  of  your  services,  1 cannot  con- 
sent to  retain  you  contrary'  to  your  w'islies,and  inclina- 
tion to  remain,  particularly  as  1 well  know  that  in  1829, 
when  I invited  you  to  become  a member  of  my  cabinet, 
you  objected,  and  expressed  a desire  to  be  excused,  and 
only  gave  up  your  objections  at  my  pressing  solicita- 
tion. 

An  acquaintance  wilh  you,  of  twenty  years  standing, 
assured  me,  that,  in  your  honesty,  prudence,  capacity, 
discretion,  aii.'l  judgment,  I could  safely  rely  and  con- 
fide. 1 have  not  been  d isajipoinled.  With  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties,  since  you  have  been  wilh  me, 

1 liave  been  fully  satisfied,  and,  go  where  you  will,  be 
your  destiny  what  it  may,  my  best  wishes  will  always 
attend  you. 

1 will  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportuiuty  to  ob- 
tain some  qualified  friend  to  succeed  you;  and,  until 
tlien,  I must  solicit  tliat  the  acceptance  of  your  resigna- 
tion be  deferred.  I am,  very  sincerelv  and  respeelfnlly, 
your  fi’iend.  ANDHE'W-  JACKSON. 

JMajor  J.  II.  EaloUj  secretary  of  ivar. 

From  the  Washington  Globe,  Wednesday,  Jlpril  9,0. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  publication  in  our  columns  of 
to-day,  that  the  secretary  of  slate  has  tendered  his  re- 
signation to  the  president,  who  has  accepted  it.  The 
grounds  upon  whicli  this  step  was  taken  are  so  fully  and 
distinctly  slated  in  the  correspondence,  that  comment  on 
our  part  is  unnecessary. — On  the  7th  the  secretary  of 
war  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  president;  and  yes- 
terday, the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of  liie 
navy  handed  in  theirs;  all  of  which  have  been  accepted. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a new  organization  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  take  place. 

Washington, ' Jlpril  1 1 th,  1831. 

Dear  sir:  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  retire  I'rom  tlie  of- 
fice to  which  your  confidence  and  partiality  called  me. 
i'lie  delicacy  of  tliis  slop,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  taken,  will  1 trust,  be  deemed  an  ample 
apology  for  stating  more  at  large,  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  necessary,  the  reasons  by  which  I am  influ- 
enced. 

From  the  moment  of  taking  my  seat  in  your  cabinet, 
it  has  been  my  anxious  v ish  and  zealous  endeavor  to 
{irevent  a [iremature  agitation  of  the  question  of  your 
successor;  and,  at  a)l  events,  to  discountenance,  and  if 
possible  repress  the  disposition,  at  an  early  day  mani- 
fested, to  connect  my  name  with  that  disturbing  topic. 
Of  the  sincerity  and  the  constancy  of  this  disposition,  no 
one  has  had  a better  opjiortunity  to  judge  than  yourself. 
It  has,  however,  been  unavailing.  Circumstances,  not  of 
my  creation,  and  altogether  beyond  my  control,  have 
given  to  this  subject  a turn,  which  cannot  now  be  reme- 
died, except  !)y  a self-disfrancliisement  which,  even  if 
dictated  by  my  individual  wishes,  could  hardly  be  recon- 
cileable  will,  propriety  or  self-respect. 

Concerning  the  injurious  effects  which  the  circum- 
stance of  a member  of  the  cabinet’s  occuiiylng  the  rela- 
Uon  towards  the  country  to  wliich  I have  adverted,  is 
calculated  to  have  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
tlu  re  cannot,  I iliink,  at  Ibis  time,  be  room  for  two 
oihnions.  Diversities  of  ulterior  preference  among  tlie 
friends  of  an  administration  are  unavoidable;  and  even 
if  the  respective  advocates  of  those  llius  jdaced  in  rival- 
ship  be  patriotic  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  of  creat- 
ing obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  him  to  whose  eleva- 
tion they  are  opposed,  by  embarrassing  tlie  branch  of 
public  service  committed  to  bis  charge,  limy  are,  never- 
theless, by  their  position,  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
entertaining  and  encouraging  such  views:  a suspicion 
which  can  seldom  fail  in  the  end,  to  aggravate  into  pre- 
sent alienation  and  hostility  the  iirospcctive  dilVereiices 
whicli  first  gave  rise  to  it.  Thus,  under  the  least  un- 
favorable consequences,  individual  injusiLee  is  suffered, 
and  the  admimslralion  embarrassed  and  weakened. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  tilings  under  the 
peculiar  circumslaiiccs  of  the  earlier  stage  of  the  rt|»ijl>- 
lic,  my  experience  has  fully  satisfied  me,  that  at  this 
day,  when  the  field  of  selection  has  becotne  so  cxleuii- 
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ed,  the  circumstance  referred  to,  by  augmenting  the  mo- 
tives and  sources  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
executive,  must  unavoidably  prove  the  cause  of  injurv 
to  the  public  service,  fora  counterpiise  to  which  we  may 
in  vain  look  to  the  peculiar  qua.liticalions  of  any  indivi- 
dual; and  even  if  I should  in  this  be  mistaken,  still  I 
cannot  so  far  deceive  myself  as  to  believe  for  a moment 
that  1 am  included  in  the  exceptions. 

These  obstructions  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
public  affairs,  when  superadded  to  that  opposition  w hich 
is  inseparable  from  our  free  institutions  and  which  every 
administration  must  expect,  present  a mass  to  which  the 
operations  of  the  government  should  at  no  time  be  vo- 
luntarily exposed; — the  more  especially  should  this  be 
avoided  at  so  eventful  a period  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
when  our  country  may  particularly  need  the  utmost  har- 
mony in  her  councils. 

Such  being  my  impressions,  the  path  of  duty  is  plain; 
and  I not  only  submit  w ith  cheerfulness  to  whatever 
personal  sacrifices  may^  be  involved  in  the  surrender  of 
the  station  I occupy;  but  1 make  it  my  ambition  to  set  an 
example  which,  should  it  in  the  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment be  deemed,  notwithstanding  the  humility  ot  its  ori- 
gin, worthy  ot  respect  and  observance,  cannot,  I think, 
fail  to  prove  essentially  and  permanently  beneficial. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  present  one  more  view  of  the  sub- 
ject;— You  have  consented  to  stand  before  your  constitu- 
ents for  re-election.  Of  their  decision,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  tlie  unbought  suffrages  of  a free,  numerous,  anil 
widely  e.vtended  people,  it  becomes  no  man  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Judging,  however,  from  the  past,  and 
making  a reasonable  allowance  for  the  fair  exercise  of 
the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  your  fellow  citizens, 

1 cannot  hesitate  in  adopting  the  belief  that  the  confi- 
dence, as  well  in  your  capacity  for  civil  duties,  as  in 
your  civil  virtues,  already  so  spontaneously  and  strik- 
jngly  displayed,  will  be  manifested  with  increased  ener- 
gy, now;  that  all  candid  observers  must  admit  their  ut- 
most expectations  to  have  been  more  than  realized. 

If  this  promise,  so  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  common  country,  be  fulfilled,  the  concluding  term 
of  your  administration  w ill  in  the  absence  of  any  promi- 
nent cause  of  discord  among  its  supporters,  aft'ord  a most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  lull  accomplishment  of 
those  important  public  objects,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  1 have  witnessed  on  your  part  such  steady  vigi- 
lance and  untiring  devotion.  'I’o  the  unfavorable  influ- 
ence w Inch  my  continuance  in  your  cabinet,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  may  exercise  upon  this  flattering  px'os- 
pect,  I cannot,  sir,  without  a total  disregard  of  the  lights 
ot  experience,  and  without  shutting  my  e)  es  to  tlie  ob- 
vious tendency  ot  things  for  the  future,  be  insensible. 
Having,  moreover,  from  a dee[)  conviction  of  its  inqiort- 
ance  to  the  country,  been  among  the  most  urgent  of 
your  advisers  to  yield  yourself  to  the  obvious  w ishes  of 
the  people,  and  knowing  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
whicli  was  involved  in  your  acquiescence,  I cannot  re- 
concile it  to  myself  to  be  in  any  degree  the  cause  ol  em- 
barrassment to  you  during  the  period  wliich,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  of  deep  interest  to  your  country,  is  more- 
over destined  to  bring  to  its  close,  your  patriotic,  toil- 
some and  eventful  public  life. 

From  these  considerations,  I feel  it  to  be  doubtedly 
my  duty  to  resign  a post  the  retention  of  which  is 
so  calculated  to  attract  assaults  upon  your  administra- 
tion, to  which  there  might  otherwise  be  no  induce- 
ment— assaults  of  which,  whatever  be  their  aim,  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  injurious  effect  is, 
upon  those  public  interests  which  deserve  and  should 
command  the  support  of  all  good  citizens,  'i'his  duty, 

1 should  have  discharged  at  an  earlier  period,  but  for 
considerations,  partly  of  a public,  partly  ot  a personal  na- 
ture, connected  w ith  circumstances  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  expose  its  perlormance  then  to  misconstruction 
and  misrepresentation. 

Having  explained  the  motives  which  govern  me  in 
thus  severing,  and  with  seeming  abruptness,  the  olficial 
lies  by  which  we  have  been  associated,  there  remains 
but  one  duly  for  me  to  pertorm.  It  is  to  make  my  pro- 
found and  sincere  acknowledgments  for  that  steady  sup- 
port and  cheering  confidence  w hich,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  public  duties,  I have,  under  all  circumstances,  re- 


ceived at  your  hands,  as  well  as  for  the  personal  kind- 
ness at  all  times  extended  me. 

Rest  assured,  sir,  that  the  success  of  your  adminis- 
tration, and  tlie  happiness  of  your  private  life  W'ill  ever 
constitute  objects  ot  the  deepest  solicitude  with  your 
sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  VANBUREX. 

The  president. 

Washingtoji,  ^dpril\‘l,  1831. 

Dear  sir: — Your  letter  resigning  the  office  of  se- 
cretary ot  slate  was  received  last  e\ening.  I could  in- 
deed wish  that  no  circumstance  had  arisen  to  interrupt 
the  relations  which  have,  for  two  years,  subsisted  be- 
tween us,  and  that  they  might  have  continued  through 
ttie  period  during  which  it  may  be  my  lot  to  remain 
charged  with  the  duties  which  the  partiality  of  my 
countrymen  has  imposed  upon  me.  But  the  reasons 
you  present  are  so  strong,  that,  with  a proper  regard  lor 
them,  I cannot  ask  you,  on  my  own  account,  to  remain 
in  the  cabinet. 

I am  aware  of  the  difficulties  you  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  affairs  ot  your  country,  from  your  continued  zeal 
in  the  arduous  tasks  to  w hich  you  ha\e  been  subjected. 
To  say  that  1 deeply'  reget  to  lose  you  is  but  feebly  to 
express  my  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

Wiien  called  by  my  country  to  the  station  which  I oc- 
cupy, it  was  not  without  a deep  sense  of  its  arduos  re- 
sponsibilities, and  a strong  distrust  of  myself,  that  I 
obeyed  the  call;  but,  cheered  by'  the  cousciousness  that 
no  other  motive  actuated  me,  tlian  a desire  to  guard 
her  interests,  and  to  place  her  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
those  great  principles  which,  by  the  wisest  and  purest 
of  our  patriots,  iiave  been  deemed  essential  to  her  pros- 
perity, 1 ventured  upon'  tlie  trust  assigned  me.  1 did 
this  in  tlie  confident  hojie  of  finding  the  support  of  ad- 
visers, able  ami  true;  who,  laying  aside  every  thing  but 
a desire  to  give  new  vigor  to  tlie  vital  principles  ol  our 
union,  would  look  with  a single  eye  to  liie  best  means 
of  effecting  this  paramount  object.  In  you,  this  hope 
has  been  realized  to  llie  utmost.  In  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  moments  ol  my  administration,  1 have  always 
found  you  sincere,  able  and  efficient — anxious  at  all  times 
to  afl'oid  me  every  aid.  If,  however,  from  circumstances 
in  your  jmlgment  sufficient  to  make  it  necessary,  the 
official  ties  subsisting  between  us  must  be  severed,  1 can 
only  say  that  this  nececessity'  is  deeply  lamented  by  me. 

1 part  with  you  only  because  you  yourself  have  requested 
me  to  do  so,  and  have  sustained  that  request  by  reasons 
strong  enougli  to  command  my  assent.  1 cannot,  how- 
ever, allow  the  separation  to  take  place,  without  ex- 
pressing the  hope,  that  this  retirement  Irora  public  af- 
fairs is  but  temporary  , and  that  if  in  any  other  station,  the 
government  should  have  occasion  for  services,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  so  sensibly  felt  by  me,  your  conseut 
will  not  be  wanting. 

Of  the  state  ot  things  to  which  you  advert,  I cannot 
but  be  fully  aw  are.  1 look  upon  it  w ith  sorrow,  and  re- 
gret it  the  more,  because  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  my  cabinent.  It  is,  however, 
but  an  instance  of  one  ot  the  evils  to  wliich  free  go- 
vernments must  ever  be  liable.  I'he  only  remedy  lor 
these  evils,  as  they  arise  lies  in  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  ol  our  common  constituents.  I'hey  will  correct 
them — and  in  this  tliere  is  abundant  consolation.  1 can- 
not quit  this  subject  without  adding  that  with  the  best 
opportunities  Rr  observing  and  judging,  1 have  seen  in 
you  no  other  desire  tlian  to  move  quietly  on  in  the  path 
of  your  duties,  and  to  promote  the  harmonious  conduct 
of  public  aflairs.  If  on  ibis  point  you  have  had  to  en- 
counter detraction,  it  is  but  another  proof  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  innocence  and  worth  to  shield  from 
such  assults. 

Be  assured  that  the  interest  you  express  in  my  hap- 
piness is  most  heartily'  reciprocated — that  my  most  cor- 
dial feelings  accompany  you,  and  that  I am,  very  sin- 
cerely your  friend,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

P.  S.  It  is  understood  that  y on  are  to  continue  in 
office  until  your  successor  is  appointed. 

Martin  Van  Dureii,  secretary  of  slate. 
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|c:;;5='To  check  frauds  on  the  revenue,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed at  Middletown,  Con.  and  approved  by  a meeting 
at  New  York,  to  hold  a convention  of  woollen  manufac- 
turers at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  I7lh  of  May 
next — and  preparatory  to  which  a meeting  of  such  ma- 
Dufuclurers  has  been  called  to  be  held  at  Albany,  on  (he 
5lh. 

IC^^^There  is  another  mass  of  foreign  news,  ol  which 
xve  have  made  a careful  abstract,  to  keep  up  the  history 
of  events.  It  will  be  gladly  seen  that  tlie  Poles,  instead 
ol  being  overwhelmetl  as  we  feared,  were  ])ressing  upon 
their  barbarian  invaders,  who  were  alar.Tied  by  risings  ol 
the  people  in  their  rear,  and  suffering  excessively^  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Strength  to  the  arm  that 
strikes  in  the  name  of  liberty — perish  the  invaders — ^let 
Poland  be  free! 

We  incline  to  the  belief  that  some  degree  of ‘h  eform” 
will  take  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — though,  perhaps,  not  immediately.  The 
]>ublic  expectation  is  up — and  something  must  be  done. 
Belgium  is  in  a much  disordered  state — anarchy  appears 
to  prevail.  France  is  buckling  on  her  armor,  and,  we 
think,  will  surely  come  into  contact  with  Austria,  in 
Italy,  at  some  new  and  bloody  Jliaren^o.  The  emperor 
wants  humbling.  The  small  bands  of  constitutionalists 
appear  to  be  put  down  in  Spain. ^ The  monster  of  Po7'~ 
tugal  is  glutting  himself  with  the  best  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  great  powers  alone 
suffer  this  wretch  to  have  dominion.  'I'he  news  Irom 
other  states  has  not  much  interest.  We  regard  a general 
war  as  inevitable. 

There  has  been  much  alarm  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
because  of  revolutionaiy  movements  among  the  slaves — 
but  they  were  quieted,  after  the  conflagration  of  several 
jilantations  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  principal  actors 
in  them.  The  white  population  was  in  a state  of  terror 
for  4S  hours. 

Price  of  stocks,  flour,  &c.  On  the  3Ist  March, 
consols,  at  London,  were  worth  only  76  3-4  7-8.  Alo- 
iiey  was  scarce  and  the  market  “feverish.”  United 
States 3 percents  were  85^;  bank  shares  jC26  10s.  to  £‘27. 
A rumor  that  gen.  Clausel  had  accepted  the  command  of 
the  “army  of  the  Alps,”  to  view  the  operations  of  Aus- 
tria, helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  British  stocks,  and 
advance  that  of  the  American  in  market. 

The  last  weekly  average  price  of  wheat  was  71s.  8</.  so 
that  the  duly  remained  at  the  lowest  point}  but  a fall  of 
price  and  rise  of  duty  was  expected  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  corn  market  was  dull  and  declining.  Flour 
was  worth  from  34s.  to  37s.  for  the  best,  duty  paid.  The 
very  latest  account  says  that  it  had  declined  from  Is.  to 
Is.  ^d.  per  barrel,  and  was  dull. 

We  think  it  most  likely  that  the  usual  luck  will  attend 
speculations  in  flour  for  the  Bnlish  market;  but,  though 
ninely-and-nine  times  suffering  loss,  some  will  “go”  the 
hundredth. 

The  new  duty'  on  cotton  had  not  yet  taken  effect. 
The  demand  was  brisk — uplaud  5 3-8  to  Orleans  5^ 
to  7 3-8. 

It  appears  rather  extraordinary  that  exchange  on  Eng- 
land has  risen  considerably  within  a tew  days  past — not- 
withstanding our  increased  exports  to  that  country  and 
the  well-known  desire  entertained  in  Euroiie  for  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  caused  by  an  ex- 
))ecled  rise  in  the  price  o!  British  manufactures — which, 
indeed,  lias  taken  place  iu  many  important  articles} 
and  will  become^  general,  if  there  shall  be  an  extensive 
war,  whether  England  speedily  embarks  in  it  or  not. 

The  roLiTiCAL  explosion.  Various,  and  strange, 
and  wild,  are  the  constructions  put  upon  the  late  I'eth'e- 
tnent  of  Messrs.  V'an  Buren  and  Eaton,  and  the  dis^ 
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missal  of  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Brandt;  and  it  is  also 
firmly  reported  that  Mr.  Berrien,  the  attorney  general, 
will  resign — leaving  only  Mr.  Barry , the  post  master 
general,  for  the  new  “cabinet,”*  being  the  first  incura-* 
bent  of  that  office  who  was  considered  an  official  advi- 
ser of  the  president — or  “cabinet  minister.” 

'I’o  the  corres[)ondence  between  Messrs.  Baton  and 
Van  Bureu  and  the  president,  published  in  our  last,  we 
now  add  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Branch', 
and  the  replies  thereto — which,  it  will  be  remarked, 
are  in  the  same  set  words  to  the  latter.  Common 
fame  had  decidedly  stated  for  about  or  more  than  two 
months  past,  that  their  official  days  were  numbereil;'  but 
why  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Eaton  retired,  is  wrapped 
up  in  a mystery  which  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  long  letter  of 
the  secretary  of  stale  would  have  drawn  aside  the  veil— - 
but  he  has  thickened  it.  The  Pylhia  never  delivered 
her  oracles  in  more  ambiguous  terms.  We  have  read 
and  re-read  it — it  “means  any  thing  or  nothing.”  The 
doctrine  of  “non  committal”  was  never  more  happily 
exemplified,  'i’he  words  used  had  better  been  wriltery 
in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt — for  then,  at  least 
one  tnan,  Champollion,  could  have  given  their  sure  iu^f 
terpretatiou  to  the  people.  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  long 
maintained  a high  re[mlation  for  incomprehensibility'  itr 
his  political  movements— and  here  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  his  talent  in  the  obscure.  During  his  late  ex-» 
cursion,  the  editor  conversed  with  at  least  fifty'  gentle-' 
men  (of  both  parlies),  seeking  information;  and,  ihougfi 
several  of  them  stand  higlt  in  the  public  estimation  and 
are  ripe  scholars — one,  and  one  only,  of  the  whole 
went  lurther  than  to  say,  that  he  fully  understood  a 
certain,  and  small,  part  of  this  official  paper.  But  for 
our  part,  the  whole  is  hidden  from  our  obtuse  intellect— - 
and  we  must  wait  a moving  of  political  elements  to 
comprehend  an  event  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  im-r 
porlant  one. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  dates  of 
Messrs.  Eaton  and  Van  Buren’s  letters  compared  witlr 
those  of  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Branch — the  first  being 
! of  tlie  7tli  and  lllh  April,  and  the  latter  of  the  18th  to 
the  20lh.  Is  it  possible  tiiat  the  secretaries  of  the  trea-»- 
sury  and  of  the  navy  could  have  been  kept  in  ignorance' 
ol  the  resignations  of  the  secretaries  of  stale  and  of 
war,  the  long  period  of  about  ten  days— all  the  partie's 
being  on  the  spot?  Y'^et  such  would  seem  to  have  beem 
the  ease — or  such  ignorance  is  afl'ected}  and  clearly  shows- 
that  the  “cabinet”  was  ill-tempered  and  in  a state  ©f 
open  quarrel,  justifying  the  previous  reports  that  we 
had  on  this  subject.  And  it  is  extraordinary  that 
Messrs.  Ingham  and  Branch,  highly  complimented  by 

*We  quote  the  word  “cabim  t, ’’and  as  a republican  pro-* 
test  against  the  term  as  now  used.  It  was  not  so  in  tfie 
days  of  Washington  or  Jefferson.  It  goes  to  shew  a' 
power  which  the  constitution  never  conlemplatedy 
wliich  may  relieve  the  president  of  that  direct  and  so- 
lemn responsibility  that  belongs  to  the  high  office  which 
he  holds.  Heaven  lorbid  that  the  time  shall  arrive, 
when  persons  named  to  office  by  the  pi'csident  shall  re- 
lieve tlie  president  of  his  responsibilHy  t©  the  people-^ 
and  remler  him^  like  a king  of  England,  incapable  of  do- 
ing wrong.  We  do  not  recollect  tltat  the  words  ‘■^my  cabi- 
net” were  ever  before  officially  used  by  a president  of 
the  United  Stales — and  cannot  believe  that  they  were; 
but  do  know  that  we  have  often  offered  oup  humble  pro- 
test against  even  the  ordinary  use  of  (he  terra,  as  a run- 
ning into  that  kingliness  that  we  have  always  hated. 
'I'he  secretaries  are  only  as  the  clerks  of  the  president — 
presumed  to  have  no  w ill  or  power  in  themselves,  ex- 
ce[»l  specially  delegated.  Their  opinion  may  be  requir- 
ed, but  the  president  has  no  obligation  even  to  ask  it. 
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the  presifient  for  their  ‘hntt 
turned  out,  because  Mes 


egrity  and  zeal,”  have  Ix-en  | found  in  a small  space,  two  or  t 
srs.  Van  i’liren  and  Eaton  j face,  in  grains  and  masses  wei 


three  feet  below  ibe  sur- 
eigliing  from  ounces  and 


were  the  statements  collated;  and  tiiere  is  a confusion 
in  the  whole  transaction  that  confounds  the  ninlerstand- 

ing.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination — and  it  as  it  were  in  a nest 
is  not  within  the  usual  limits  which  we  have  ])rtscril)cd  ! 


resigned.  Direct  contradictions  might  be  brought  out, ; pounds,  to  pieces  o^fve,  seven  and  eight  pounds!  '1  here 

no  vein  disco'. ere d,  or  sign  of  any,  but  the  laborers 
came  suddenly  upon  the  whole  mass  of  gold,  (le])OS  i ted 
--  it  were  in  a nest,  and  iraljedded  in  a very  red  clav. 

On  pursuing  the  labor  of  digging  during  the  past  \veelc, 
for  ])olitieal  discussion,  to  enter  into  certain  examinations  j we  understand  that  no  more  iliscoveries  have  been  made 
of  those  proceedings  which  others  may  freely  indulge  in.  j — this  rich  depos  t being  entirely  insolaled,  promising  no 
We  regard  them  as  such  that  we  have  a right  to  com- j continuance  of  the  extraordinarv  developement.  The 
]>rehend,  and  only  complain  that  I’ucy  are  Incompre- j v.due  of  the  gold,  it  is  estimated,  will  not  come  under 
liensible.  'J'be  outs  and  the  ins  are  ail  the  same  to  ns — , ^20,000,  after  being  .separated  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
except  that,  if  i e[)ort  sjt.  aks  truly  as  to  tie?  latter,  the  | stances.  \_  Charlotte  Journal. 


new  administration  will  be  more  (b.cide«!!y  anli-tarifT 
and  anti-internal  improvement  than  the  last — liowever 
strongly  lim  present  unparaiiele-.i  i»ros[)erity  of  the 
United  States  may  plead  in  favor  ot  the  \)toteclfcd  in- 
dustry of  the  people. 

It  is  said  that  Air.  Livingston  has  accepted  the  place 
of  secretary  of  state,  hut  inumaled  tiiat  Mr.  White  will 


IXTF.ttXAT.  I.’tPItOTEMF.ST:  MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

OF  Pennsylvania — veto  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  ag.vinst  the  passage  of  the  Mats- 
Tjlle  road  bill,  and  his  approval  of  certain  bills 

PASSED  at  the  last  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

Wc  publish  in  page  151,  a curious  and  valuable  do- 


deciine  that  of  secretary  of  war,  because  of  family  af- j cument,  being  a message  from  the  governor  of  Pennsvi- 


flictions.  Of  Messrs.  McLaiie  a\id  Woodbury,  for  the 
treasury  and  navy,  we  hear  iiolhing;  but  there  is  a re- 
port that  Mr.  Buchanan,  late  a nieniber  of  congress 
irom  Pennsylvania,  will  supercede  Mr.  Berrien,  as  at- 
torney general — it  being  seemingly  settled  that  the  lat- 
ter will  he  invited  to  resign,  il  he  sh.ali  not  retire  on 
learning  vvliat  has  happened. 

The  resignation  or  dismission  of  t'ne  late  ‘^cabinet” 
has  produceil  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  nobody  knows  “wiiat  to  make”  of 
the  proceeding,  though  some  have  affected  to  under- 
stand it.  The  country  was  completely  surprised. 

Tvhode  Island.  Though  Messrs  Burges  and  Pearce 
were  elected  to  congress  by  very  large  majorities,  the 
governor  and  senate  of  this  state  were  friendly  to  the 
administration,  from  local  causes,  or  an  indisposition  to 
change;  but  at  the  late  election,  retun-.s  from  all  the 
towns  being  in  except  one  small  one,  Lemuel  H.  Ar- 
nold received  3,574  voles,  and  James  Fenner,  the  “Jack- 
son”  candidate  2,312,  for  governci’,  and  the  members  of 
the  gener.il  assembly  stand  44“Cbn  ” and  26  “Jackson.” 
In  Providence,  Mr.  Arnold  had  831  votes — gov.  Fen- 
ner only  l2t>.  The  national  re|)uhliean  list  of  senators 
had  about  the  same  majority  as  the  governor. 

New  York.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned 
on  the  26th  inst.  after  a session  of  113  days,  having  pass- 
ed 325  acts,  chiefly  of  a ju-ivate  nature — recliarlered 
several  banks,  and  permitted  the  establisliment  of  seven 
new  ones. 

South  Carolina.  The  seat  in  congress  latelv  held 
by  Mr.  Mamin,  appointed  a judge,  is  to  be  sujiplied  by 
Mr.  Felder,  the  candidate  of  the  union  party,  who  hand- 
somely heat  Mr.  Preston,  the  nuUificaUon  candidate.  It 
was  a fair  pull  between  the  parties. 

Wool  and  woollens  have  advanced  greatly  in  price, 
because  of  tfie  mighty  armies  supplied  with  new  clothing 
in  Europe.  Wool,  of  a good  quality,  is  now  worlli  6/ 
cents  a pound,  in  the  New  England  states — says  the  N. 
E.  “Farmer.” 

Gold  — EVTRAORDTNART.  — We  liave  substantial  foun- 
dation for  the  rumors  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  of  the 
great  original  deposit  of  gold  discovered  in  this  county. 
'J  he  account  almost  exceeds  belief,  and  surpasses  any 
thing  ot  the  kind  in  the  iiistory  of  mining.  I'iie  land  ou 
which  the  gold  was  found,  about  18  or  20  miles  east  of 
this  place,  was  purchased  two  or  three  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Carlton,  from  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  mining, 
who,  after  spending  liis  time  and  money  for  a year  or 
two,  relinquished  llie  uuderiaking  as  unsuccessful.  Late- 


vania  approvn.ga  hill  entitled,  “an  act  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  the  stale  by  roads  and  canals.”  It  is 
curious — because  that  gov.  Wolf  has  seen  fit  to  shew 
his  reasons  for  approving  this  bill,  a proceeding  of  un- 
usual occurrence,  and,  as  we  think, altogether  uncalled 
for;  and  valuable — because  of  the  leading  motive  to  his 
approbation  of  it.  He  thought  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
inexpedient-,  but,  very  properly,  gave  up  “his  judgment” 
to  that  ot  llie  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  said — 
’•^believing  as  1 do  that  the  constitution  never  eonlem^ 
plated  that  the  negative  upon  all  laves  with  which  it 
has  armed  the  executive,,  should  be  interposed  in  a case 
circumstanced  like  the  present — A QL’ES'I  JON  OF 
SHEER  EXPEDIENCY.”  Gov.  Wolf  is  right.  The 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  confines  the  origin  of  all  revenue  bills  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  ihougli  they  must  also  he  pass- 
ed by  the  Senate;  and,  as  it  is  the  special  business  ot  the 
legislature  to  proiide  the  ways  and  means  of  the  go- 
veriiment,  it  is  impossible  for  any  republican  to  believe 
that  tlie  governor,  or  president,  may  properly  forbid 
the  application  oftiiem  to  constUiitional  purposes:  llius, 
on  a question  of -‘s/tter  a president  of  the 

United  States,  by  his  caprice,  may  set  as’de 

llie  judgment  and  haffie  the  best  matured  opinions  of 
173  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
if  the  small  minority  otl7  n^^bers  (in  the  senate),  shall 
stand  by  theexecntive — iw^^nirds  ol  both  houses  being 
required  to  pass  a hill  without  his  consent.  We  say  it 
is  impossible  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  ever 
contemplated  a case  like  this,  or  that  any  true  republi- 
can can  sanction  its  practice. 

Yet  the  pow  er  of  the  veto  is  wisely  given  to  the  pre- 
sident, though  it  does  not  exist  in  several  of  the  states, 
the  goveinoi  s having  nothing  to  do  w itli  the  passage  of 
the  laws — as  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Xc.  This  power 
was  mainly  designed  to  preserve  tiie  integrity  ot  the 
executive  auttiority  against  legislative  encroachments; 
for  it  is  believed  by  the  soundest  statesmen,  that  a po- 
pular disposition  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  executive, 
should  he  as  well  guarded  against  as  individual  pro- 
pensities to  add  power  to  power,  until  ending  in  despo- 
tism; and  hence  the  numerous  checks  upon  both  which 
a souml  discretion  has  provided.  And  also,  the  right  of 
veto  should  remain,  because  that  the  president,  consult- 
ing the  law  officer  provided  for  the  purpose, — or  proceed- 
ing lurlher  and  taking  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice 
oi  the  supreme  court,  may  deem  a bill,  which  has  pass- 
ed both  houses,  unconstitutional-,  and  in  this  case,  w e 
hold  il  proper  that  he  should  forbid  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  For  these  jmrposes  only  was  the  president 
o',  the  United  States  invested  with  this  very  delicate 
power.  Pi*esidenl  Jackson  is  the  first  that  ever  used  it 
on  a question  of  *^sheer  expediency” — which  gov.  Wolf 
ly,  however,  the  work  was  pursued  by  olliers,  which  ! could  not  do;  notwithstanding  the  high  and  tempting  ex- 
has  tvenluated  in  the  discovery  of  this  extraordinary  j ample  set  helore  him,  thougli  equally  disapproving  parts 
rich  deposit,  on  the  2d  instant.  The  whole  amount  ofi  of  the  hill  submitted  to  him,  and  fur  the  same  reason 
gold  obtained  is  variously  slated  to  he  from  75  to  120  I mainly  urged  by  the  president  against  the  passage  of  the 
iiniinds.  hut  from  the  statement  of  a gentleman  who  wasl  Maysville  r.  ad  hill.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  has 


pounds,  hut  from  the  statement  _ ^ . 

called  upon  to  make  a probable  estimate  of  the  weight  thus  left  the  responsibility  of  the  proceeding  where  it 
and  value,  it  is  supposed  there  is  at  least  one  hundred\  should  rest — on  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not 
pounds  of  gold,  all  obtained  in  one  day.  The  gold  was!  pi'esummg  that  he  knew  more  of  the  interests  of  the 
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state  than  the  collected  nutsd'jm  of  its  legislative  bodies, 
tlraw  n from  all  |»arls  ol  the  cominonwealtli ! 1 lie  right  ot 
disbursing  public  money  naturally  resolves  itselt  into  the 
puwer  oi  those  who  pay  it,  in  all  libera!  governments. 
Even  in  Great  lirilaiii,  the  king  never  veiiiureil  a veto 
against  a money  bill;  and  it  is  a huiulred  years  or  moie 
since  the  British  king  forbade  the  passage  ot  any  bill. 
As  the  house  of  commons  is  called  upon  lor  supplies, 
tlie  king  does  not  question  the  propriety  ot  parliainen- 
lai  v a[»pro[H'iations  of  money.  But  with  us,  who  believe 
not  in  tlie  “divine  right  of  kings” — who  are  sure  that 
“angels  have  not  descended  to  govern  us,”  the  great 
rei»nblican  principle  involved  is  ot  the  highest  dignity. 
We  cannot  consent  that  one  man  shall  set  aside  tlie 
ordinary  legislative  acts  of  173,  coming  direct  trom  the 
people  and  equally  responsible  as  himself — that  one  shall 
command  the  current  ot  the  public  expenditure  of  mo- 
tif) s raised  by  public  taxation.  The  power  to  assess 
Buch  taxes  is  ot  the  same  nature  as  that  ot  disbursing 
them,  I'he  public  good  may  be  as  well  endangered  by 
wuli/tohliiiy,  as  in  constraining-,  the  pa)  ment  ol  money. 
'J'he  sovereign  power  is  shewn  equally  in  either — and  it 
is  the  w ill  ot  the  people  of  the  IJnited  States  that  this 
sovereignly  shouM  have  existence  in  their  representa- 
tives, who  are  immeiiiately  accountable  to  them  tor  the 
use  or  abuse  of  it.  Wiihout  this,  they  would  be  nojbet- 
ter,  nor  any  worse,  than  those  of  f'ratice,  wlien  it  was 
the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  cdl  Frenchmen  “slaves” 
— because  the  ‘•'■king  rviUs  it,'’  was  the  formula  of  the 
laws;  or  those  of  Spain,  wlierein  “/  the  king”  settles 
nil  disputes,  gra[)ples  all  the  public  resources,  and  uses 
them  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  France,  and  is  the  duly  of  those  ot  Spain,  to 
fill  the  king’s  treasury — but  the  heavenly  right  of  the 
king  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money! 

1 his  is  a plain,  practical,  republican  view'  of  the  sub- 
ject— it  IS  liie  view  which  the  governor  of  Fennsylvania 
has  taken  of  it;  but  whi-h,  it  is  hardly  possible  lor  us 
to  believe,  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  president  Jack- 
son,  when  he  jilaced  his  veto  on  the  Alaysville  road 
bill — tor  if  it  had,  he  must  have  thought  himself  special- 
ly delegated  by  DxyiSE  Puotidexce  to  ‘^protect  the 
people Jrom  themselves.”  Vv'e  cannot — dare  not — impute 
a notion  so  preposterous  to  a president  of  the  United 
States.  And,  though  that  message  had  but  little  ot  tlie 
straight-forwardness  of  gen.  Jackson — though  it  says 
inucii  about  the  consliluiionality  ot  such  appropriations, 
luiiher  affirming  nor  denying  such  constitutionality , and 
discusses  a variety  of  t(J|>«cs,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  to 
the  question  at  issue,  as  if  10  conceal  under  a cloud  of 

words  the  disputed  points still  it  is  manifest,  as  we 

shall  shew  below,  that  the  main  objection  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  w'as  founded  on  “sheer  expediescx,”  and 
notbing  else. 

And,  in  the  sessions  of  1823-4  and  1824-5,  gen.  Jack- 
son,  being  a member  of  the  senate,  voted,  we  believe, 
for  every  like  appropriation  bill  that  came  uji  for  deci- 
sion— “in  the  teeth”  of  the  members 

trom  Virginia,  kc.  and  against  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr. 
Branch,  now  members  ot  his  “cabinet,”  but  supported  by 
Mr.  Eaton,  now  secretary  of  war.*  The  national  debt 
w as  then  much  greater  than  it  is  now — the  means  of  the 
country  for  its  prompt  liquidation  less  abundant;  yet  so 
he  voted,  and  lelt  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  as 
to  his  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  ot  such  appropria- 
tions, or  ot  his  belief  in  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  them.  And  it  is  hazarding  nothing  to  s ly,  that,  if  lie 
had  not  so  voted,  he  would  not  now  have  been  tlie  chief 
magistrate  of  these  United  Stales.  Among  tlie  bills 
pasicd,  his  vote  being  recorded  in  the  affirmative,  was 
one  auihorisiag  a subscription  to  the  slock  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal. 

That  part  ot  the  veto  message  whicit  clearly  shews  the 
quo  animo  that  influenced  the  president,  follows  the 
paragraph  in  wliicli  lie  says — “anxious  that  my  consti- 
tuents sliould  be  [lossessed  of  my  views,  on  this,  as  well 
as  o.n  all  other  subjects,  1 shall  state  them  frankly  and 
brief  y.”  Ttien  succeeds  a paragraph  about  a “divers  on 
ot  K\\e  funds  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  tlie  national 
debt,”  the  stale  ot  the  ireasur),  and  a reference  to  the 
bills  which  had  passed,  or  were  Iben  before,  or  reported 

*This  article  was  prepared  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 


to,  either  house,  containing  appropriations  of  money — all 
which  the  president  thinks  would  make  an  excess  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  over  the  treasury  receipts,  unless  the 
payment  of  the  debt  be  postponed,  tcc.  Mere 

we  see  that  it  is  altogether  a matter  ot  money,  a question 
of  “sheer  expediency ’’—that  tlie  constitutionality  of  the 
approprialioii  was  thrown  in  the  hack  ground;  that  the 
veto  was  to  restrain  the  w ill  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  those  whom  they  liad  delegated  to  represent 
them  in  congress. 

This  is  conclusively  proved  by  ten  or  eleven  pages  of 
statements  which  accompanied  the  message— a/Z  about 
money.  We  shall  recapitulate  them;  and,  while  acquit- 
ting the  president,  personally,  of  all  agency  in  getting 
them  up,  and  regretting  that  he  adopted  them,  must 
wonder  at  the  “high-pressure”  principle  of  them,  and 
the  gross  blunders”'  that  abound  to  swell  their  aggregate 
to  nearly  the  “ten  millions,”  which  the  president  speaks 
of. 

1.  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  treasury — shewing 
the  probable  receipts  and  demands  upon  it  in  the  year 
183U. 

2.  A statement  of  the  appropriations  made  by  bills 
which  had  passed  both  houses,  up  to  the  17lh  May,  1830. 
The  general  aggregate  was  $11,938,305 — being  less  than 
the  usual  amount.  This  included  all  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriation bills,  with  307,112  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment ot  harbors  and  rivers,  and  296,800  for  surveys 
and  internal  improvements — both  which  were  suffered 
to  die  “a  natural  death,”  if  we  remember  correctly,  for 
want  ot  the  president’s  signature. 

3.  Bills  depending  on  amendments  between  the  two 
houses — i36,544  dollars;  of  which  there  was  in  the 
“light  house  bill”  394,344 — which  bill,  also,  the  presi- 
dent retused  to  sign,  though  it  was  passed. 

4.  Bills  pending  that  would  probably  become  laws— 
1,197,366  dollars.  In  this  amount  was  included  500,000 
dollars  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  &cc.  172,815  tor  the 
engineer,  ordnance  and  Q.  M.  general’s  departments, 
83,000  tor  the  public  buildings,  75,000  to  improve  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  many  small  items. 

5.  A statement  of  certain  lands  “contemplated  by 
bills  before  congress,  to  promote  certain  improvements.” 
We  do  not  see  what  this  matter  had  to  do  with  the  state 
of  the  treasury  or  the  Maysville  road  bill. 

0.  Bills  that  have  passed  the  house  and  were  pending  in 
the  senate — 376,685  dollars.  'I  he  Maysville  road  bill, 
($50,000),  was  included  in  this  aggregate. 

7.  Bills  in  the  senate  that  had  not  passed  that  body— 
5,784,127  dollars;  thus  made  up — 5,000,000  as  indemni- 
ty for  French  spoliations — 300,000  to  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal — x75,00Q  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road;  leaving  only  159,127  dollars  to  all  other  proposi- 
tions. We  must  think  that  no  individual  expected  the 
five  million  bill  to  pass  at  that  session! 

8.  Bills  that  have  passed  the  senate — 1,275,201  dol- 
lars. In  this  list  is  included  100,000  dollars  for  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and  90,000  lor  the  Rock<< 
ville  turnpike  road — neither  which  bills,  though  they 
passed  hotli  houses,  were  approved  by  the  president. 

9.  Bills  in  the  house  of  representatives,  not  yet  passed 
either  house — 2,085,271  dollars.  In  this  amount  is  in- 
cluded 60,000  for  the  Cliarleston  rail  road; — 115,000  for 
repairs  of  the  Cumberland  road;  250,000  forjmblic  ware 
bouses;  67,980  clairasof  James  Monroe;  56,647  rail  road 
from  Baltimore  to  Wilmington;  120,000  Blackstone  canal 
company;  200,000  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal;  100,000 
Mrs.  Decatur’s  claim;  51,000  Morris  canal;  3oO,U00 
Savannah  canal  comiiany;  100,000  Wheeling  and  Bel- 
mont bridge.  Of  this  wliole  statement,  the  bills  that 
passed  probably  did  not  amount  to  more  than  2 or  300,000 
dollars. 

We  have  also  a recaiiilulalion  of  these  bills  that  were 
pending  in  either  house,  or  had  not  at  all  been  acted  on, 
as  follows; 

Appropriations  in  bills  that  had  passed  the 

senate  1,275,201 

Ajipropriations  in  bills  that  had  passed  the 

house  376,856 

*'l'his  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  term  . that 
could  be  used  — but  it  is  the  mildest.  The  iiems  put 
down  are  true,  but  the  interences  dedueible  from  them 
are  abusive  of  the  public  intelligence. 
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Appropriations  in  bills  in  the  senate,  nut  jet 

passed  5,734,127 

Appropriations  in  bills  in  the  liouse,  not  yet 

passed  2,085,271 

0,471,284 

The  “high  pressure”  alluded  to  is  in  putting 
into  the  aggregate,  liowever  dark  or  distant  the  j)rospect 
©f  an  appropriation  being  made — such  as  the  five  mil- 
lions for  claims  against  Fiance,  descending  even  to  items 
of  40  or  50  dollars  for  a pension,  the  apprehension  of  a 
post-office  robber,  claims  without  a name,  horses  lost, 
and  many  other  two-penny  things.  VV^e  shall  show  the 
“gross  blunders.” 

The  following  items  are  all  duplicated  in  these  state- 
ments— indeed,  we  think  that  some  of  them  may  be 
counted  //iree  fimes,  fur  the  aggregate!  It  vas  a shame 
to  present  such  a paper  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Fay  interpreter  in  Louisiana,  $2,335 

Citizens  lost  property  by  Indians,  32,324 

Kefund  money  to  Lucy  M.  Lipscomb,  lOO 

Money  illegally'  obtained  from  S.  C.  Whitlin,  950 
Service  as  counsellor  and  taking  depositions,  249 
Kemoval  and  exchange  of  land  with  Indians,  500,000 
Mount  part  of  army  lor  protection  to  fron- 


tiers Missouri  and  trade  with  Mexico  52,500 

Services  and  supplies  revolutionary  war,  200 

Ranger  240 

Expenses  defending  suit  on  part  of  U.  S.  by 

A.  Claxton,  M.  C.  navy,  6,130 

Pilot  on  board  Vixen,  3S0 

Pension  children  Corbitj  30 

Horses  lost,  &c.  130 

Horses  do.  165 

Supplies  of  troops,  &c.  3,758 

Ship  captured  at  Gibraltar,  16,400 

Drawback  on  teas,  168 

Boat  captured  bv  the  enemy,  1,500 

Horses,  ' 230 

Horses,  8ic.  161 

Loss  on  light  houses,  &c.  4,066 

Fences  destroyed,  &c.  427 

Prize  money,  E.  Moore,  &c.  .780 

Appropriations  engineer,  ordnance  and  Q. 

M.  general’s  departments,  172,815 

Moiety  proceeds  vessels  forfeited,  245 

Reward  apprehending  robber  post  office  50 

Penalty  recovered  in  name  U.  S.  R.  Enos,  103 

Destruction  of  tiouses,  fkc.  widow  Dupre,  8,996 
Code  laws,  District  Columbia,  6,500 

Purchase  Peters’  reports,  2,400 

Debenture  certificate,  755 

Apprehension  of  pL  ate,  400 

Horse,  45 

Services  exploring  beyond  Mississippi,  1,344 

Services  Indi  111  treaty,  625 

Boat  captured  by  enemy,  fuc.  700 

Houses  injured,  650 

Property  destroyed,  281 

Do.  Do,  450 

Carry  into  effect  ludian  treaties  41,500 

Indian  depredations,  3,04l 

Horses  lost,  230 

Treaty  West  Cherokees,  21,176 

Public  buildings,  83,000 

Pea  Patch,  Delaware  bay,  41,321 

Cherokee  claims,  4,565 

Arkansas  militia,  580 

Estimate  additional  post  routes,  86,000 

Boat  lost,  kc.  750 

Properly  destroyed,  223 

Indian  depredations,  1,200 

Repay  advances  by  Miami  exporting  Co.  8,585 

Wm-  H.  Harrison,  additional  compensation,  1,025 
Improve  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  75,000 

Missouri  militia,  &c.  9,085 

1,197,367 

Now  if  to  this  ws  add  only  the  forced  item 

of  five  millions  for  claims  on  France  5,000,000 

\Ye  have  6,197,SC7 


Wiiich  deducted  from  the  9,471,284  dollars  above  stal- 
ed, leaves  only  3,274.017  dollars,  as  small  an  amount 
as  ever,  perhaps,  of  wbat  we  shall  call,  (for  distinction 
sake),  speculative  bills,  remained  over  at  a long  ses- 
sion ot  congress,  for  several  years  past.  Thus  dwindles 
the  terrific  amount  of  9,471,284  dollars  into  an  ordinary 
affair.’’^ 

In  the  session  of  1829-30,  the  sura  of  851,000  dollars 
was  approproprialed  lor  lorlifications.  ’SVhat  would 
bave  been  thought  ot  any  intelligent  member  of  congress 
who  should  have  objected  to  such  appropriation,  because 
that,  besides  the  mighty  sums  yet  needed  to  complete 
the  fortifications  actually  commenced,  the  secretary  of 
war  reported,  at  tlie  same  session,  that  11,726,948  dol- 
lars will  be  rerpiired  for  other  works  contemplated?' 
Might  not  some  assurance,  as  to  the  limit  of  appropria- 
tions for  internal  improvements,  be  found  in  the  pruc-^ 
tice  oi  congress  from  the  beginning.?  By  a table  insert- 
ed in  page  112,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  paid 
for  these  objects,  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment to  2lst  December,  18SU,  was  only  $5,31U,9SU — 
2,443,420  of  which  was  on  account  ot  the  Cumberland 
road!  Was  it  apprehended  that  no  discretion  remained 
to  guide  the  representatives  of  the  tax-payers — that  the 
strong  arm  of  the  executive  must  he  interposed  to  cor- 
rect the  ignorance  or  prodigality  of  congress.?  Heaven 
help  the  nation,  when  this  shall  be  the  case? — when  the 
will  of  the  cliief  magistrate,  on  a question  oi  expediency, 
shall  be  applied  to  break  down  the  will  of  a majority  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  delegates,  constitutionally  as- 
sembled in  coagresa. 

At  the  late  session,  the  president  signed  the  general 
bill  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  removing  obstructions  at  the  niouths- 
of  rivers;  also  a bill  appropriating  mucli  money'  to  cer- 
tain roads  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement, 
among  which  was  the  sum  of  2oO,000  dollars  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  t!ie  Ohio  and  .Mississippi  rivers, 
thougli  at  the  former  session  he  had  refused  his  sanction 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal, 
round  tiie  falls  of  the  Oliio.  It  will  require  a great 
deal  more  acumen  tlian  we  possess,  to  separate  these 
things  in  \\ie\r  principle.  There  is  no  difference  in  their 
principle.  Both  were  equally'  matters  of  “slieer  ex- 
pediency”— and  ot  expedie,ncy  only! — in  which  we  cer- 
tainly agree  with  gov.  Wolf,  that  '■'■the  constitution  never 
contemplated'’  an  exercise  of  the  veto.  I’his  is  repub- 
lican ground — the  only  admissible  ground  in  a free  coun- 
try, on  whicli  a chief  magistrate  may  stand. 

Of  a matter  oi conscience — a well  entertained  doubt  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a bill  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent for  his  approbation,  no  reasonable  and  reflecting 
man,  who  respects  tlie  obligation  of  an  oath,  will  pre- 
sume to  speak  except  in  the  most  delicate  manner;  for 
the  honest  support  of  one’s  own  opinion  necessarily  in- 
volves a decent  respect  for  that  of  every  other  man;  but  we 
repeat  it,  that  the  house  of  representatives  has  the  origi- 
nal authority  to  place  money  in  the  treasury,  and,  w ith 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  must  have  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  disburse  it,  being  sole  judges  of 
the  expediency  oj  their  appropriations.  It  is  tiius  in 
Great  Britain — tlius  in  France,  and  in  every  other  coun- 
try having  a representative  body ; and  never  until  May 
1 830,  was  an  opposing  opinion  entertained  in  Uie  United 
Slates. 

As  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  Maysville  road  bill, 
we  care  nothing — but  the  Rockville  road  bill,  being 
within  the  original  design  of  the  Cumberland  road,  had 
special  claims  to  consideration.  It  was  however,  put 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  its  passage  forbidden.  Nor 
does  it  mailer  whether  the  practice  sanctioned  for  so 
long  a period,  of  appropriating  money  to  assist  in 

making  internal  improvements,  be  expedient  or  not 

we  insist  upon  it,  that  that  expediency  is  a question  for 
the  determination  of  the  people  and  the  states  represent- 
ed in  congress,  only.  And  w hatever  may  be  the  opinion 

*ln  his  last  annual  message  to  congress  he  speaks  of 
internal  improvements  surveyed,  or  projected,  w hich 
will  cost  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars!  Mr.  Hemphill’s 
review  of  that  message,  in  his  report  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  Is  admirable,  and  shall  soon  have  an  in- 
sertion. 
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of  the  strongest  stickler  for  what  arc  called  “state  rights,” 
velliiiik  llial  there  is  respectable  and  responsible 
man  who  will  dare  meet  the  broad  ground  of  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  assert  a rightlul  power  in  the 
president  to  arrest  the  will  of  a majority  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  in  the  manner  stated.  No  ministry  ilial 
ever  existed  in  Great  Britain  could  have  remained  in 
])Ower  ten  days  alter  such  a proceeding  on  the  part  ot 
the  British  king— for  every  true  Juim  Bull  wouhl  have 
asserted  the  right  and  power  ot  parliament  in  the  case; 
and,  whatever  migl4t  be  the  op  nions  of  individuals,  all 
•would  ha-ue  combined  in  asserting  the  '‘'omni[)otence  of 
purliament.’’^^  We  mean  no  personal  disres^iect  to  the 
liresident — we  must  feel  certain  that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  odious  features  in  the  statements  that  we  liave  re- 
Vered  to, — and  cannot  tlo  otherwise  than  believe  that  he 
yielded  up  his  own  judgment  to  the  wishes  of  ttiose 
round  about  him. 

Giiavitt  of  the  law.  We  find  the  following  re- 
port of  a law  case  in  an  English  paper.  There  is  no 
iiutting  one’s  finger  in  a pie  without  bringing  the  majes- 
ty of  the  law  into  the  exhibition.  {Galaxy. 

king  vs.  Penny.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
which  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  system  in 
the  admmistration  of  the  law,  that  of  employing  a most 
cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  to  the  execution  of  a 
very  trifling  object.  The  court  was  occupied  this  day 
for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  investigation  of  a charge — a 
very'  solemn  one,  indeed — namely,  the  stealing  &f  a 
piece  of  gooseberry  pie  by  an  urchin  ot  14  years  of  age. 
The  induJtment  went  on.,  in  its  solemn  strain,  to  set 
forth,  that  Thomas  Penny,  late  of  White  Parish,  labo- 
;-er,  on  the  7lh  of  June  last  past,  in  the  iOth  year  of 
X)ur  sovereign  lord  king  George  the  fourth,  with  farce 
jand  arms,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  the  dwelling  house  of 
John  Batten,  there  situate,  lying  and  being,  feloniously 
-did  break  and  enter,  and  one  piece  of  pudding,  o( 
value  of  one  penny,  and  one  half  a pint  of  gooseberries^ 
of  the  value  of  one  penny,  of  the  goods  and  chatties  ot 
Ahe  said  John  Batten,  in  the  same  dwelling  house,  then 
and  there  feloniously  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away. — 
Such  was  the  indictmenU  The  boy  was  found  guilty.'” 

IxTEUESTiNGr  LAW  CASE.  The  following  is  from  the 
“American  'I'raveller,”  publisiied  at  Boston,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  decision  on  the  case.  I’crsons  are  so 
often  treated  as  “live  lumber”  by  the  proprietors  of 
stages  and  steam  boats,  that  every  man  injured  performs 
a public  duty  in  bringing  them  to  ‘judgment,”  The  in- 
jury in  the  present  instance,  was  caused  by  the  nut  of  one 
front  wheel  coming  off,  which  it  was  witliin  the  power  of 
llie  proprietor  or  driver  to  have  prevented. 

Important  to  stages  owners.  An  interesting  case  was 
on  >ionday  decided  iii  the  supreme  court  ot  this  state, 
sitting  in  this  city.  It  was  a prosecution  against  the  [>ro- 
prielors  of  the  Boston  and  Pi-ovidecce  Citizens’  line. 
I'lie  plaintiff  took  passage  in  one  of  their  coaches,  and  on 
Boston  neck,  was  cvertui  ned,  thrown  under  the  carriage, 
had  his  leg  severely  fractured  and  was  otherwise  injured. 
An  action  for  damages  resulted  yesterday,  in  a verdict 
for  the  \xWinUW  oiff teen  hundred  dollars. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  aigued  that  the  over- 
turning of  the  coach  was  an  accident,  w hicfi  no  care  could 
have  avoided,  and  the  injury  was  owing  to  tlie  careless- 
ness of  the  plaintiff. 

The  judge  in  his  cliargo  very  clearly  pointed  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  proprietors  ot  stages.  They  are 
bound  to  prepai’e  proper  accommodations  for  passengers; 
to  have  good  and  suRicieiU  coaches,  horses,  harness  and 
drivers^to  keep  them  always  in  such  repair  that  full  de- 
pendauce  can  properly  be  placed  upon  them— and  in 
case  of  the  overturning  of  the  coach,  running  away  ol 
the  horses,  breaking  ot  the  liarness,  or  breaking  down  of 


*Tbe  incomprehensible  explosion  of  the  “cabinet,’ 
weeks  after  this  article  was  prepared,  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  Maysville  road  message — or  rather  in  the 
principle  assumed  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  it  alarm- 
ed many  of  the  original  and  best  personal  friends  of  the 
president,  and  cast  him  for  support  cliiefly  on  those  who 
had  been  his  original  and  most  bitter  opponents— the 
old  “radical”  or  “Crawford  party,” 


the  carriage,  and  injur}  lliereby  occurring  to  passengers, 
the  proprietors  arc  liable,  unless  they  can  prove  the  ac- 
cident to  have  arisen  from  causes  wholly  without  the 
control  of  the  driver.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
agents  of  the  proprietors  are  properly  directed;  they 
must  carry  their  orders  into  execution.  It  a carriage 
break  down  while  upon  a smootfi  road,  tfie  presumptiot» 
in  law  (as  laid  down  by  the  judge)  is,  that  it  arose  from 
neglect  on  the  jiart  of  the  owner  of  the  stage,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  Willi  the  stage  proprietors  to  rebut 
the  charge. 

The  result  of  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  Uic 
public,  whether  interested  in  stages  as  proprietors  or 
liassengers.  Decisions  have  been  made  in  England  w hich 
iiave  established  the  principle  of  responsibilities  ot  stage 
and  steam  boat  owners;  but  we  have  now  for  the  first  time 
a decisive  opinion  upon  this  sulject,  and  learn  the  law 
in  this  commonwealth  to  be  the  same  in  this  respect,  as 
that  of  England.  Accidents  in  steam  boats  and  stages 
liave  become  too  frequent,  and  it  is  lull  time  that  the 
public  are  informed  that  tlie  law  will  afford  them  some 
relief  against  tlie  carelessness  of  stage  drivers  and  steam 
boat  engineers.  Loss  ot  limb,  or  a maim  for  lile,  it  is 
true,  cannot  be  conqierisated  by  pecuniary  restittition; 
but  as  great  expense  and  loss  of  time  are  always  attendant 
upon  extensive  injuries,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  a remedy  in  law  lies  against  tlie  employer  of  reck- 
less drivers. 


BRIEF  NOl'ICES,.  . . 

The  Susguehannah.  From  wliat  we  see  statcci,  it  is 
probable  that  the  value  of  articles  descending  this  river 
in  the  present  year,  may  amount  to  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars — the  noble  stream,  except  at  the  dams,  having 
been  in  uncommonly  good  order  for  rails  and  arks. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  capt.  McCall,  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton from  Havana,  a few  days  since,  with  two  af  the  pirates 
of  the  brig  Orbit  on  board. 

The  steam  boats  IVi-Color  and  Stranger  have  lately 
exploded  on  the  western  waters,  by  which  more  than 
twenty  persons  lost  ibeir  lives — among  them  the  captain 
of  the  former  and  ten  of  the  hands  of  the  latter.  1 hose 
whose  business  it  is  to  lake  care  of  the  lives  of  others, 
will  be  taught  the  necessity  of  attending  to  their  duly? 
by  such  terrible  eflecls  upon  their  fellows. 

Poings  of  editors.  Joseph  C.  Melcher,  editor  of  the 
Chiliicolhe  Evening  Post,  has  been  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  three  years,  for  stabbing,  with  intent  to  maim, 
J.  F.  Woodside;  and  Jacob  Eliott,  editor  ot  the  Iveo- 
tucky  Statesman,  lately  shot  George  Roberts,  a mem- 
ber  of  the  legislature.  I'he  quarrels  originated  in  poli- 
tics, though  all  the  parlies  were  of  the  same  ereed! 

Cotton  Ixvine.  Tlie  Mobile  Register  mentions  a sam- 
ple of  very  handsome  bagging  twine,  fabricated  from 
cotton,  which  possesses  great  strengUi,  and  appears  to 
have  evtry  other  requisite  for  the  purposes  intended  to 
be  served. 

[tlad’nt  we  better  import  twine  from  England  or  the 
East  Ir.dies/] 

The  ^'Odd  Felloivs”  oi  Baltimore,  celebrated  their 
anniversary  in  tins  city  on  Tuesday  last,  and  dedicated 
their  new  and  magnificent  hall,  in  Gay  street.  About  5UQ 
were  computed  to  be  in  the  procession,  with  their  bait'* 
tiers  and  other  ornaments;  and  made  a very  respectable 
and  imposing  show.  One  oration  was  delivered  in  Trini- 
ty cliurch  by  James  L.  Ridgeley,  esq.  and  another  after 
the  dedication  of  the  hall,  by  T.  Y.  Walsh,  esq.  The 
number  of  this  association  in  Baltimore  is  said  to  exceed 
1500. 

Daniel II.  JMiller,  esq.  late  a member  of  congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  bank  of  Penn  town- 
ship, died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Penn  township  [Phi- 
ladelpliia]  on  Sunday  night  last,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a worthy  man. 

Governor  Don.  Tlie  Washington  Telegraph  con- 
tains a correspondence  between  A.  P.  Hayiie,  U.  S. 
navy  agent  at  Gibraltar,  and  governor  Don,  the  com- 
mander ot  that  fortress,  which  does  the  latter  much 
honor.  It  appears  that  during  a storm  which  occurred 
on  the  16lh  January  last,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Boston,^ 
lying  in  the  bay  ot  Gibraltar,  lost  three  of  her  anebora, 
and  the  navy  agent  having  been  unable  to  procure 
others  at  private  sale,  represented  her  critical  siluatioa 
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to  (he  governor,  wiUi  a request  that  she  might  be  fur- 
nished  with  anchors  fi-om  (he  king’s  arsenal.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  the  governor  directed 
that  the  anchors  should  be  supplied  without  delay, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  safety  of  the  ship 
thereby  secured. 

Jlbolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  senate  of 
the  New  York  legislature  passed  the  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose to  a third  reading  on  Friday  week.  Two  amend- 
ments were  made  to  it  as  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
bly. One,  postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  in  re- 
ference to  all  debts  now  contracted,  till  the  1st  of 
March,  1832;  the  other  is — making  persons  who  may 
receive  the  goods  of  fraudulent  debtors,  with  the  intent 
to  defraud  any  creditor,  liable  to  the  punishment  provi- 
ded in  the  bill  for  fraudulent  debtors  themselves. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  same  subject  for  the  present. 

Large  and  valuable  cargo. — 'Fhe  British  ship  J\lar- 
chioncss  of  Qucensburij,  takes  to  Liveri>ool  the  largest 
cargo  ever  shipped  from  Charleston.  Her  exports,  are 
2,252  bales  of  cotton,  making  7t)4,342  lbs.  and  valued  at 
^72,000,  in  addition  to  3UU  barrels  of  turpentine. 

Mr.  jMadison  has  given  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
African  Colonization  society. 


FORFIGN  NEWS. 

Since  our  last  there  have  been  two  arrivals  at  New 
Yoik  from  Englaml  bringing  London  advices  of  the 
evening  of  the  3lst  of  March. 

ENGLAND. 

The  “reform  bill”  has  undergone  two  discussions  in 
the  house  of  lords.  1 he  first  discussion  was  opened  on 
the  28lh  Marcli,  by  lord  Wiiarnclift’e,  who  moved  the 
presentation  of  certain  papers.  In  answ  er  to  certain  ob- 
servations made  by  him,  earl  Grey  stated  that  nothing 
short  of  a restoration  of  a proper  influence  of  the  people 
in  the  house  of  commons  would  satisfy  their  expecta- 
tions, or  meet  his  wishes.  Lord  Sidraouth  and  the 
earl  of  Eldon  considered  it  out  of  order  to  discuss  a 
hill  which  was  not  upon  the  table.  L.ord  cliancellor 
Brougham  thouglit  it  strange  that  the  lords  opposed  to 
reform  should  sit  patiently  for  two  hours  listening  to  a 
speech  against  the  bill,  and  never  find  out  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  out  of  order  until  one  of  its  friends  rose  to 
support  it.  Lord  Durham,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
lord  Plunkett  and  the  lord  chancellor  each  advocated 
the  measure.  I'lie  duke  of  Wellington  replied  to  them, 
and  was  himself  replied  to  by  lord  Grey.  The  discus- 
sion was  renewed  on  llie  SOth,  when  lord  Farnham  took 
occasion  to  declare  his  utter  dissent  to  the  whole  plan 
of  ministerial  refoi  m.  He  w as  replied  to  by  earl  Grey. 

The  question  of  a dissolution  of  parliament  was  still 
unsettled,  and  it  was  said  would  depend  upon  the  fate  of 
the  “reform  bill.”  Should  that  be  rejected,  its  dissolu- 
tion would  immediately  lake  place. 

In  reply  to  a question  put  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  3Uih,  relative  to  the  Spani.sh  relugees  at  Gibral- 
ter,  lord  Palmerston  declared  that  the  relations  between 
England  and  Spain  were  of  the  most  amicable  kind, 
and  that  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  had  been  directed  to 
enforce  the  fortress  regulation,  which  prohibited  foreign- 
ers from  residing  there  williout  a special  permission 
from  the  secretary  of  the  colonies. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  brought  forward 
a motion  authorising  the  king  to  issue  excliequer  bills  to 
the  amount  of  ii50,000,  for  lemiiorary  relief  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  had  vacated  the  seat  of  secretary 
of  war,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  sir  Henry  Parnell. 

IRELAND. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  Introduced  a bill  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland.  It  gives  five  additional  members. 
It  had  undergone  considerable  discussion,  and  been  or- 
dered to  a second  reading  on  the  18lh  of  April. 

The  famine  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  was  truly  distres- 
sing. A meeting  had  been  held  in  London,  at  whicli  the 
lord  mayor  presided,  to  devise  temporary  means  of  re- 
lief. Several  died  from  slarvaiion;  and,  in 

the  parisli  of  Westport  alone,  there  were  on  the  24lh  of 
March  31,904,  persons  ivhoUy  destitute  of  food. 

Mr,  Maurice  O’Connell,  the  son  of  tlie  member  for 
Waterford,  had  been  elected  a member  of  parliament  to 
represent  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  O’Gor- 


man Mahon.  On  the  second  day  of  the  election,  Mr. 
William  V.  Mahon,  brotlier  to  O’Gorman,  fought  a duel 
with  W.  S.  O’Brien,  a mcmijer  of  parliament. 

FRANCE. 

The  speech  of  the  president  of  the  council,  Casimir 
Perrier,  on  applying  for  a new  credit  of  one  hundred 
millions,  was  considered  w’arlike.  Immediately  on  tak- 
ing his  seat,  the  deputies  crowded  around  him,  and  M. 
Manguiu  is  said  to  have  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that 
30,000  men  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  march- 
ing against  the  Luxembourg.  The  president  of  the  coun- 
cil replied,  that  “France  was  preparing  to  support  un- 
der all  circumstances,  her  pretensions  either  in  the  north 
or  south.” 

T\ie.fournaJ  des  Dehats  contained  the  following,  which, 
it  is  said,  may  be  considereil  official. 

“The  Austrians  entered  Bologna  on  the  20th.” 

“The  provisional  government  and  the  Italian  patriots 
always  intended  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  euern)", 
for  the  puiqiose  of  not  exposing  an  open  city  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war.” 

“All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  retired  to  the 
Appeiiines,  llie  passes  of  which  could  be  easily  made  the 
seat  of  a desperate  resistance.” 

“It  appears  that  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians  had  been 
determined  by  the  enteriw ise  of  the  patriots,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a letter  from  Vienna,  had  altemjited  on  the 
9ih  of  March  an  attack  upon  Rome,  from  which  they 
were  repulsed.” 

“We  are  assured  that  a diplomatic  note  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  announce  that  France 
will  not  tolerate  a longer  residence  of  the  Austrians  in 
Bologna.” 

An  express  had  ariived  in  London  from  Paris,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  French  minister  will  invite  ten- 
ders of  15,OL'0,000  de  rente,  or  300,000,000  francs  of  ca- 
pital. 

Tlie  London  Courier  denies  the  right  assumed  by- 
Austria  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian 
states;  regrets  that  it  lias  by  its  interference  given  the 
French  reasonable  pretext  for  war.  It  also  considers  that 
the  Austrian  government  has  shewn  a disregard  of  good 
faith,  which,  if  presisted  in,  may  lead  to  calamitous  re- 
sults to  Europe. 

The  new  French  ministry  were  taking  strong  measures 
of  precaution  to  preserve  internal  tranquility.  They 
have  commenced  their  labors  by  seizing  upon  the  press, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  July.  La  Quotedienne,  La  Tri- 
bune and  La  Revolution,  have  been  seized  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king’s  attorney  general,  for  having  dared  to 
give  utterance  to  liberal  sentiments. 

The  president  of  the  council  in  a sitting  of  the  de- 
puties ou  tlie  28th  of  March,  declared  that  the  present 
government  of  France  were  disposed  to  maintain  the  re- 
lations of  peace,  but  tliat  it  wished  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  be  prepared  for  the  alternative  of  war,  and. 
therefore,  demanded  authority  to  raise,  in  the  event  of 
France  going  to  war,  100,000,000  ol  francs.  I'he  amount 
required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  peace  is  but  50,000,000 
francs.  He  begged  the  chamber  to  see  “only  in  these 
measuses  of  precaution — an  extreme  vigilance — one 
which  re  assumes  all  llie  interests  represented  there. ” 
“Tlie  inquietude  of  these  interests,  he  said,  proceeded 
from  the  doubts  entertained  upon  the  resolution  of  go- 
vernment; upon  tiie  conditions  of  peace  wliich  they  de- 
sired, and  upon  the  chances  of  the  war,  to  wliich  some 
thought  they  would  be  reduced.  Let  us  prove  to  them, 
said  he,  that  leaving  uolliing  to  hazard  in  our  prepara- 
tions of  strength,  we  leave  nothing  equivocal  in  our 
guaranties  of  peace.” 

An  arlide  under  date  of  Paris,  March  29th,  represents 
that  the  most  deplorable  d. stress  reigned  in  all  branches 
of  trade.  One  hundred  and  ihmteen  bankruptcies  had 
been  counted,  and  innumerable  others  were  on  the  eve 
of  being  declared. 

General  Clausel  has  arrived  at  Toulon  from  Algiers. 
A charge  d’  alfaires  Irom  the  United  Italian  States,  had 
arrived  at  Paris.  Petitions  were  daily  presented  to  the 
king  of  the  French,  in  tavor  of  the  Poles  and  Italians, 
urging  him  to  aid  them  in  their  sacred  struggle  for  li- 
berty. Chateaubriand  had  written  a pamphlet  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Hen^’  V.  but  so  far  no  printer  had 
been  found  to  publish  A. 
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SPAIX. 

Sevenil  hands  of  the  constitutionalists  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  a sunplemeist  to  llie  Lisl)on  (Gazette  asserts 
that  the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  of  the  constitutional- 
ists had  been  elfecled. 

Accounts  iVoin  Madrid  of  the  IStii  Mai-ch  state,  that 
the  Spanish  government  had  received  a despatch  from 
the  captain  general  of  Esiram  . dura,  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  count  de  liourmont  at  Uatlajos,  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  to  cotisult  wiili  the  Spanish  ministry  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regency  of  Henry  the  5th  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  for  the  approacliing  arrival  of  the  dutchess  ol 
{fei  ri  and  her  sou  the  captain  general  notified  to  count 
liourmont  that  tliey  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed 
to  Madrid,  but  must  go  to  Portuga'. 

A military  commission  ha.d  been  appointed  at  Madrid, 
owing  to  the  critical  situation  of  llnit  town,  caused  by 
the  great  number  of  inhabitants  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces taking  refuge  in  Madrid. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel  lias  again  resumed  his  executions.  He 
had  gratified  his  cruel  appetite  for  the  spilling  of  human 
blood  by  causing  seven  res[)eclable,  and,  doubtless,  in- 
nocent individuals,  inbabitants  ol  Lisbon,  to  be  executed 
in  liie  most  cruel  and  muiderous  manner.  A majority 
of  iheir  juiiges  declared  them  innocent,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  made  out  of  crime  for  which  they  ought  to 
suffer  death.  To  this  Don  Miguel  returned  for  answer 
that  they  were  cnnstitutionalisis  and  should  suffer  death, 
and  purposely  lelt  town  lor  Mafra,  24  miles  from  Lis- 
bon, to  prevent  solicitations  for  pardon.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  duke  of  Cadaval,  on  his  knees,  implored  his 
iiiajesty  to  pardon  or  e\en  respite  them;  he  left  tlie 
room  in  a violent  passion,  dech  ring  that  they  siiould  suf- 
fer at  the  time  appointed,  'i'iie  manner  of  their  execu- 
tion is  almost  too  horrible  for  ])arlicular  narration. 
They  were  executed  on  the  15th  of  March;  .and  to  the 
last  moment  declared  their  entire  iiin»cence.  Others 
had  been  trausported. 

BELGIUM. 

The  greatest  alarm  pervaded  the  town  of  Brussels  on 
the  28th  of  March.  A horde  of  miscreants,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  been  paid  by  well  known  individuals,  had  been 
let  loose  upon  the  town,  and  were  committii.g  tlie  most 
disgracelnl  ads  of  disorder  and  pillage.  Reports  ex- 
isted of  an  Orange  complot  of  conspiracies  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  A colonel  Borremens,  in  a drunken  ca- 
rous  il,  had  p;  oclaimed  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
meet  the  prince  of  Orange  witli  his  regiment.  He  had 
been  ariested  and  made  some  revelations  implicating 
otliers.  Ills  regiment  had  planted  a tree  of  liberty,  mal- 
treated some  of  their  officers,  and  marched  to  the  prison 
wliere  their  colonel  was  confined,  and  demanded  liislife. 
OiTkr  was  restored  on  the  29ih,  though  the  peo|ile  were 
sliil  without  confidence.  On  this  day  the  congress  met 
and  electetl  its  officei  s.  Sever;  ! arrests  had  been  made, 
and  amongst  the  rest  general  Nypels.  The  overthrow 
ol  the  present  government  was  spoken  of,  as  also  the  es- 
tablishment of  a re[)ublic.  'I'he  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg 
was  to  be  proposed  in  the  congress  of  Belgium  as  mon- 
arcli, 

A Brussels  paper  states  that  a heavy  cannonading  had 
been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp — the 
cause  had  not  been  ascertained.  A change  of  ministry 
was  about  to  take  place;  the  resignation  ot  the  minister 
ol  war  had  been  accepted.  The  council  itaiipears  were 
divided  cm  the  sulyect  of  jicace  or  war,  but  it  was  imt  as- 
certained that  the  ministerial  change  resulted  from  tliis 
circumstance. 

POLAND. 

It  would  appear  tliat  since  tiie  last  a<Ivices,  the  army 
of  Deibitscli  thought  more  of  its  own  satety  th  in  any- 
th ing  else.  'I'he  JSItssa^er  des  Chambves  of  the  23d 
March,  states  that  provisions  had  failed,  the  roads  were 
imiiracticable,  and  that  the  Russian  army  were  perishing 
by  degrees.  Already  says  this  print,  it  Hies  the  envi- 
rons of  Praga,  leaves  its  positions  in  all  quarters,  even 
abandoning  its  artillery  in  many  places.  General 
Kreulz  and  prince  Adam  de  Wm  temburg  saved  them- 
selves by  post-horses.  The  thaw  of  ihe  Vistula  had 
greatly  increased  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Russian 
army.  General  Dwernicki  is  represented  as  pursuing 


tlie  Russians  w'ilh  great  fury;  and  it  is  stated  that  new 
levies  were  raising  every  where  to  give  the  final  blow 
to  their  invasion.  On  tlie  9l!i  of  March,  a corps  of 
Cossacks,  who  were  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians, were  dispersed.  'I’lie  l-fussians,  it  appeared,  still 
occupied  the  frontiers  with  between  1 5 or  20,000  in- 
fanlrv,  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  ill  tlie  Vistula  had  carried  away  three  pontoons  of 
the  bridge  over  that  river  on  tlie  11th  of  March.  News 
had  been  received  on  tlie  lOih  of  March,  that  general 
Dwernicki’s  division  of  the  Polish  army  had  again  bro- 
ken a Russ.an  lialtalion  and  taken  two  cannon.  A let- 
ter siys  that  lie  liad  captured  16  iiieces  of  artillery', 
Tlie  report  of  insurrectionary  movements  in  Podolia 
and  Volhyn'a  is  again  repeated,  and  it  is  added  that  in 
the  fifot  named  province  liie  nobility  and  their  dej>cn- 
dants  hat!  raised  eti  masse,  and  assembled  15,000  cavalry, 
which  force  advanced  to  Kamiraz,  the  capital,  and  dis- 
armed a Russian  regiment  of  infantry.  Tlie  direct  ac- 
counts from  WarsHiv  arc  to  tlie  21st  ^iarch  inclusive,  at 
which  date  the  city  was  in  the  best  state  of  defence, 
every  possible  means  had  been  adopted  to  inipait 
strength  to  it.  Among  other  preparations  to  insure  tlio 
invaders  a warm  reception,  mines  had  been  sprung  in  se- 
veral of  the  streets,  dooi  s and  w indow  s had  been  harri- 
cadoed,  ami  walls  built  uemss  the  streets,  by  which  the 
city  was  divided  into  sep.aratc  fortffied  quartet  s. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

MESSAGE  FROM  TUB  GOVERSOK. 

Approving  of  the  bill,  entitled  ^‘An  act  to  continue  the 

improvement  of  liie  state  by  canals  and  roads.”— - 

Read  in  the  house  of  represenialives,  March  21,  1831, 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  represe?iiutives  of  the  cortw 
inon  xveallh  of  Pemisylvaida, 

Gentlemen: — The  hill,  entitled  “An  act  to  continue 
the  improvement  of  the  state  by  canals  and  rail  roads  ” 
has  been  in  my  ;!Osse.ssi>  n since  the  12'ih  instant,  and 
has  received  that  deliberate  consideration  to  which  tiie 
magnitude  and  importance  of  its  provisions  entitle  it, 
and  wiiicli  our  cunstituenls  had  a right  to  e.xpect  it  would 
receive  before  it  should  I/e  approved  and  become  a law'. 

In  the  message  transmitteii  to  the  two  houses  at  the 
opening  o!  the  p>resent  session  of  the  legislature,  the  pro- 
pi  ieiy  of  confining  the  approjo  iations  tor  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement  for  tlie  current  year  to  the  connect- 
ing links  of  the  main  route  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Pitl3- 
burgti,  with  a view  to  complete  a connected  line  of 
comiiiuuication  he-tween  those  two  imp(;rtant  points, 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  from 
an  honest  conviction  on  my  part  that  the  substantial  in- 
terests, as  well  ‘as  the  true  policy  of  the  commonwealth 
would  be  In  st  promoted  liy  pursuing  that  course.  And 
tiiat,  at  most,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  main 
hue,  the  norili  ami  west  branch  divisions  of  the  canals 
should  be  extended  into  the  coal  regions  towards  which 
they  severally  tend,  in  order  that  the  utility  and  public 
advantages  of  these  several  public  works  might  he  test- 
ed at  as  early  a period  as  jiossible,  and  tliat  they  migl.t 
soon  be  made  to  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  commence- 
ment of  any  new  project  of  improvement  was  at  the 
si.me  time  deprecated  and  considei-ed,  then  as  now,  as 
being  entirtly  impolitic;  as  tending  t^  embarrass  ami 
delay  tlie  opt  rat  ions  of  the  government  in  completing 
any  portion  ot  the  puliiic  works,  and  as  maiiifeslly  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  ( fiecl  which,  instead  of  infusing 
eotifidence  into  the  public  mind,  that  some  advantages 
will  be  spt  edily  realized  by  the  public,  ami  that  the 
treasury  will  soon  receive  some  leturu  hum  these  im- 
provements, as  an  earnest  that  tlie  sums  •which  have 
Irom  time  to  lime  been  draw’n  from  il  have  not  been 
expended  in  vain,  wonhl  tend  to  dampen  the  ardor  with 
which  niir  citizens  were  heretofore  animated  in  favor  of, 
and  to  impair  their  confid.  nee  in,  a system  of  improve- 
ments which,  if  conducted  upon  right  principles,  would 
not  full  to  inspire  both. 

But  altliongli  such  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the 
convictions  ol  my  own  mind,  a majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  thought  proper  to  pursue  a different  course, 
and  to  authorise,  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
tlie  commencement  of  two  new  routes  of  canal,  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  (should  they  be  carried  to 
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the  extent  contemj)late(l),  and  liberal  appropriations 
have  been  authorised  with  a view  to  titose  objects. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  a question  involving  no 
constitutional  principle,  nor  presenting  a case  glaringly 
inexpedient,  but  exhibiting  the  naked  question  in  how 
far  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  enter  into  new  contracts; 
to  what  extent  the  commencement  of  new  projects  of 
improvement  shall  be  authorised,  and  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect,  about  all 
which  there  may  well  exist  an  honest  difference  of  opi- 
nion, 1 feel  myself  bound  by  the  respect  which  I shall 
always  entertain  for  tlie  opinions  of  the  legislature,  when 
fairly  expressed,  to  jield  my' judgment  to  theirs,  believ- 
ing, as  1 do,  that  the  constitution  never  contemplated 
that  the  negative  upon  all  laves  with  which  it  has  arm- 
ed the  executive,  should  be  interposed  in  a case  circum- 
stanced like  the  present — a question  of  sheer  expediency. 

The  question  of  the  great  difficulty,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  create  more  embarrassment  in  the  operations 
of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  is  that  relating  to  a fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  same  difficulty  I 
would  have  existed,  however,  to  a certain  extent,  if  the 
bill  in  question  had  never  been  passed.  A crisis  has 
been  produced  in  theaffiiirs  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
must  be  nnet  by  those  entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  the 
government,  and  the  direction  of  its  affairs:  and  although 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  no  act  of  ours,  it  will  ne- 
vertheles  be  our  duty  to  meet  it  honestly,  and  wiili 
firmness,  and  to  provide  the  means  to  guard  against  any 
injurious  effects  or  consequences  which  it  might  other- 
wise be  calculated  to  protiuce.  If  justice  to  the  public 
creditors,  as  well  as  a proper  regard  for  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  commonwealth  would  have  required  that  an 
adequate  source  of  revenue  for  the  payment  of  interest 
should  have  been  provided,  under  the  circumstances  in 
vvhich  w’e  were  placed  before  the  passing  of  the  bill  now  j 
under  consideration,  it  can  scarcely'  be  necessary  to  re- 
mind an  enliglitened  legislature  of  the  additional  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  them  by  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  gave  rise  to  this  communication,  to  provide  an 
Em  pie  interest  fund. 

Will;  a firm  reliance  upon  the  integrity  and  patriotism 
of  the  members  of  tlie  legislature  of  Penusy  Ivania,  to 
whom  this  communication  is  addressed,  and  I’eeling  as- 
sured that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  are  objects  of 
their  anxious  solicitude,!  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  legislature  wdl  not  consent  to  separate,  until  it  shall 
have  provided  such  ample  means  for  raising  a revenue  as 
will  place  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth  forever  here- 
Efter  on  a basis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  under  a firm  convict 
tion  that  a contrary  course  would  be  productive  of  con- 
sequences destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth, I have  tills  day  approved  and  signed  the  said 
bill,  entitled,  “an  act  to  continue  tlie  improvement  of 
the  state  by  canals  and  rail  roads,”  and  directed  tlie  sec- 
retary of  the  commonwealth  to  return  the  same  to  the 
bouse  of  representatives  in  which  it  originated. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 

flarrisburg,  March  2\,  1831. 

THE  CABINE  r RESIGNATIONS. 

From  the  fVushington  Telegraph  of  the  ‘■22d  und23d  inst. 

li  ashing  ton,  Jipril  18,  1831. 

Sin:  In  communcating  to  me,  this  morning,  the  informa- 
tion of  tlie  resignation  of  the  secretary  of  slate  and  secre- 
tary of  war,  together  with  tlie  reasons  w liidi  had  induc- 
ed the  former  to  take  this  step,  you  were  pleased  to 
observe  tliat  this  jiroceeding  was  made  known  to  me  as 
one  of  those  whom  you  liad  associated  will)  you  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  government,  and  you  suggested 
that  I would,  after  a few  days  refirciion,  have  a lurdier 
conversation  willi  you  on  this  subject.  But,  in  recur- 
ring to  the  brief  remarks  made  at  the  time;  as  well  as 
to  the  letter  of  resignation  of  tlie  secretary  of  state, 
which  you  were  good  enougli  to  submit  tor  my  perusal, 

J have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  wliat  particular  matter 
was  intended  to  be  proposed  for  my  reflection,  as  con- 
nected with  this  event.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the  iiossibilily  of  misap- 
prehensiun  as  to  yonr  views,  1 would  respectfully'  in- 
quire whether  the  measure  adopted  by  the  secretary  of 


state  and  of  war,  is  deemed  to  involve  considerations  on 
which  you  expect  a particular  communication  from  me, 
and,  if  so,  of  what  nature. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  S.  D.  INGHAM. 

To  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 

Washington,  April  19,  1831. 

Sir:  I am  gratified  to  find  myself  entirely  relieved,  by 
the  distinct  explanations  at  the  interview  to  which  you 
invited  me,  to-day,  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  object 
of  your  communication  yesterday,  w hich  1 had  referred 
to  in  my  note  of  last  evening;  anil  have  to  make  my  ac- 
knowledgements lor  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
expressed  your  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  you 
had  thought  proper  to  invite  me,  and  your  conviction  of 
the  public  confidence  in  my  administration  of  the  trea- 
sury department.  I beg  leave,  however,  to  add,  in  my 
own  justification,  for  not  following  the  example  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  and  secretary  of  war,  in  making  a volun- 
tary tender  of  the  resignation  of  my  office,  as  soon  as  I 
was  acquainted  with  theirs,  that  1 was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  application,  to  myself,  of  any  of  the  rea- 
sons, so  far  as  I was  apprised  of  them,  which  had  induc- 
ed them  to  withdraw  from  the  public  service.  It,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  be  due  to  my  own  character,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  unfavorable  impu- 
tations, that  I should  find  a reason  for  resigning,  in  a 
distinct  expression  of  your  wish  to  that  effect;  this  wish 
has  now  been  frankly  announced,  and  has  enabled  me  to 
place  my  retirement  on  its  true  ground, 

I have,  therefore,  the  honor  of  tendering  to  you  my 
resignation  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept, 
to  take  effect  as  soon  as  iiiy  services  may'  be  dispensed 
with  consistently  with  your  views  of  the  public  inte- 
rest. 

1 seize  the  occasion  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
many  testimonials  1 have  received  of  your  kindness  and 
confidence,  during  our  official  connexion,  and  especially 
for  the  renewed  assurance  this  day  of  the  same  senti^ 
ment.  S.  D.  INGHAM. 

Bis  excellency  Andrew  Jackson,  president  U.  S. 

Sir:  Late  last  evening  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  that  date,  tendering  your  resignation  of  the  of- 
fice of  secretai-y  of  the  treasury.  When  the  resignations 
of  the  secretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  war  were  ten- 
dered, 1 considered  fully  the  reasons  offered,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  subject.  After  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I concluded  to  accept  those  resigna- 
tions. But  when  this  conclusion  was  come  to,  it  was 
accompanied  with  a conviction  that  I must  entirely  re- 
new my  cabinet.  Its  rnemiiers  had  been  invited  by  me 
to  the  stations  they  occupy— -it  had  come  together  in 
great  harmony,  and  as  a unit.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I found  myself,  1 could  not  but  perceive  the 
proprit  ty  of  selecting  a cabinet  composed  of  entirely 
new  materials,  as  being  calculated  in  this  respect  at 
least,  to  command  public  confidence  and  satisfy  public 
opinion.  Neither  could  I be  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
to  permit  two  only  to  retire,  would  be  to  afford  room 
for  unjust  misconceptions  arid  malignant  misrepresenta- 
tions concerning  the  influence  of  their  particular  pre- 
sence Ujiou  the  conduct  of  public  a?airs.  Justice  to  the 
individuals  whose  public  spir.t  had  impelled  them  to 
tender  their  resignations,  also  required  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  decision  whicli  I have  stated.  How'eveV 
painful  to  iny  own  feelings,  it  became  necessary  that  I 
should  frankly  make  known  to  } ou  the  whole  subject. 

Ill  accepting  of  your  resignation,  it  is  with  great  plea- 
sure tnal  I bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  anil  zeal  with 
which  you  have  managed  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion. in' your  discharge  of  all  the  duties  or  your  office, 
over  .which  I have  any  control,  I liave  been  lully  satisfied; 
and  in  )our  retirement  you  carry  with  you  my  best 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  hapjjiness. 

It  is  expected  that  you  will  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  your  office  until  a successor  is  appointed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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IVashington,  Jlpril  \^th,  1831. 

Sir:  In  ihe  interview  which  I iiad  the  honor  to  hold 
with  you  this  raorninjj,  I understood  it  to  be  your  fixed 
purpose  to  re-organize  your  cabinet,  and  that  as  to  my- 
self it  was  your  wish  that  I should  retire  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  navy  department. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I take  pleasure  in  tender- 
ing to  you  the  commission,  which,  unsolicited  ott  my 
part,  you  were  pleased  to  confer  on  me. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  BRANCH 

To  Ihe  president  U.  S. 

JVashinglon,  Jlpril  19^/i,  1831. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  this  date  by  your  son,  is  just  re- 
ceived— accompanying  it  is  your  commission.  The  send- 
ing of  the  lal-ter  was  not  necessary;  it  is  your  own 
private  property,  and  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  government.  Accordingly, 
I return  it. 

Ttiere  is  one  expression  in  your  letter  to  which  I take 
leave  to  except.  1 <lid  not,  as  to  yourself,  express  a 
wish  that  you  should  retire.  The  secretary  of  state, 
and  of  svar,  having  tendered  tlieir  resignations,  I remark- 
ed to  you,  that  1 telt  it  to  be  indispensable  to  re-organize 
ray  cabinet,  proi»er, — that  it  had  corue  in  harmoniously, 
and  as  a unit;  and  as  a part  was  about  to  leave  me, 
which  on  to-morrow  would  be  announced,  a re-organi- 
zation  was  necessary  to  guard  against  misrepresentation. 
These  were  my  remarks,  made  to  you  in  candor  and 
sincerity.  Your  letter  gives  a different  import  to  my 
words. 

Your  letter  contains  no  remark  as  to  your  perl'orming 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  a successor  can  be  selected. 
On  this  subject  1 slioiild  be  glad  to  know  your  views. 

1 am,  very  respectfully  yours. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  hon.  John  Branch,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

JVashington,  Jlpril  \^th,  1831. 

Sir:  I bave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
•yours  of  this  date,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  same. 

In  reply  to  your  remark  that  there  is  one  expression 
in  ray  letter  to  which  you  must  except,  I would  respect- 
fully answer  that  I gave  what  1 understood  to  be  the 
substance  of  your  conversation.  1 did  not  pretend  to 
quote  your  language. 

1 regret  that  1 misunderstood  you  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree; I,  however,  stand  corrected,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  interprelatioQ  which  you  have  given  to  your  own 
expression. 

1 shall  freely  continue  my  best  exertions  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  department,  until  you  provide  a suc- 
cessor. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  greatest  respect,  your 
obedient  sei’vant,  JOHN  BRANCH. 

To  the  president  U.  S. 

IVashington,  .dpril  20,  1831. 

Sir:  Late  last  evening,  I had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  letter  of  that  dale,  tendering  your  resignation  of 
ihe  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

When  the  resignations  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
secretary  of  war  were  tendered,  I considered  fully  the 
reasons  offered,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  subject.  After  mature  ileliheration,  I conclud- 
ed to  accept  those  resignations.  But  when  this  conclu- 
sion was  come  to,  it  was  accompanied  with  a conviction 
that  I must  entirely  renew  my  cabinet.  Its  members 
had  been  invited  by  me  to  tlie  stations  they  occupied — 
it  had  come  together  in  great  harmony,  and  as  a unit. 
Under  the  circumstances  in  whicli  I found  myself,  1 
could  not  but  perceive  the  propriety  of  selecting  a cabi- 
,T»et  composed  of  entirely  new  materials,  as  being  cal- 
culated, in  this  respect  at  least,  to  command  public  con- 
fidence and  satisfy  public  opinion.  Neither  could  I be 
insensible  to  the  fact,  to  permit  two  only  to  retire  would 
be  to  afford  room  for  unjust  misconceptions  and  malig- 
nant misrepresentations  concerning  the  influence  of  their 
particular  presence  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Justice  to  the  individuals  whose  public  spirit  had  irapel- 
J«d  them  to  tender  their  resignations  also  required,  I 


then,  in  my  opinion,  the  decision  which  I have  stated. 
However  painful  to  my  own  feelings,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  1 shouhl  frankly  make  known  to  you  my  view 
of  the  whole  subject. 

In  accepting  your  resignation,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  zeal  with 
which  you  have  managed  the  conceims  of  the  navy.  In 
your  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  jour  office,  over 
which  1 have  any  control,  I have  been  fully  satisfied; 
and  in  your  retirement  you  carry  with  you  my  best 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  you  will  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your 
office  until  your  successor  is  appomlecL 

I have  the  lionor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

John  Branch,  secretary  of  the  navy. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  Bichmond  Enquirer  (f  Jlpril  2. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Tazewell  has  written  a let- 
ter declining  the  lionor  of  a public  dinner  which  was 
offered  to  him  in  this  city.  We  have  heard  so  much  of 
this  manly  and  beautiful  composition,  that  we  hope  in 
tlie  course  of  a few  days  to  be  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  it  before  the  public.  It  is  said  to  be 
e.minently  modest  in  its  manner;  liberal  in  its  language, 
and  creditable  to  his  feelings  as  a politician  and  as  a man. 
Mr.  T.  we  are  told,  seems  to  be  duly  impressed  with 
tlie  dangers  of  discord  in  the  republican  party — and  his 
expressions  are  entirely  calculated  to  allay  them.  He 
avows,  it  is  saitl,  every  hope  that  the  principles  he  has 
maintained  in  the  senate  will  receive  the  approbation  of 
Virginia,  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  invitation  so 
kindly  extended  to  him — thinks  he  has  only  done  his 
duty — and  declines  the  honor  which  has  been  offered  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  declare,  among  other  things,  that 
although  he  shall  be  prepared  at  all  times,  to  stand  by 
the  constitution,  and  to  do  his  duty,  yet  in  these  times  of 
high  political  excitement,  he  will  do  nothing  to  fan  the 
flame  of  party  strife, — Such  is  reported  to  us  as  the  sub- 
stance of  a letter,  written  in  the  finest  spirit,  and  in  the 
happiest  style  of  its  aullmr.  It  is  calculated  to  render 
much  service  both  in  "Virginia  and  in  the  other  states. 
It  will  remove  rriany  unfounded  prejudices — reconcile 
the  friends  of  the  administration,  and  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  opposition. 

Now,  after  such  a ^'flourish  of  trumpets'*’  what 
miglit  we  not  expect,  except  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  this  able  editor  to  forestall  public  opinion? 
The  same  paper  of  the  eighth  April  gives  the  letter  as 
published  below.  It  is  a very  good  letter  and  a proper 
one — but  compare  it,  with  what  Mr.  Ritchie  said  of  it! 
There  is  hardly  any  likeness  between  them. 

THE  CORRESPOJtDEJirCE. 

We  are  favored  with  the  following  correspondence 
between  the  committee  (all  with  one  exception  members 
of  the  H.  of  D. ) and  the  two  senators  of  Virginia. — The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Tazewell’s  letter  is  as  fine  and  atlrairable 
as  we  anticipated  in  our  paper  of  the  2nd.  I'hese  are 
‘‘seasons  of  high  party  excitement” — and  while  Mr. 
Tazewell  holds  his  own  constitutional  opinions,  and 
knows  how  to  maintain  them  with  his  distinguished  abi- 
lities, he  feels  the  necessity  of  allaying  instead  of  ex- 
asperating the  excitement  of  tlie  moment. — He  recom- 
mends firmness,  as  well  as  moderation — We  respect 
the  seiilimeut: 

JUchmond,  JVLarch  26,1831. 

Sir — We  have  been  deputed  as  a committee  on  be- 
half of  a number  of  tlie  members  of  the  present  general 
assembly,  and  citizens  of  Riclimond,  to  invite  you  to  par- 
take of  a public  dinner,  to  be  given  at  this  place,  at  such 
time  as  will  suit  your  convenience.  An  early  answer  is 
desired. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

T.W.  GILMER,  V 

W.M.  O.  GOODE,  I ^ 

'i’ll.  MILLER,  S 

P.  WILLIAMS,  jr.  >5 

B.  W.  LEIGH,  I I 

R.  N.  VENABLE,  O 

.1.  LYOxNS,  J 

To  Littleton  W.  Tnze'tvell,  and  .John  Tyfer,  esqrs. 
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J\or/olk,  JVlavch  2S(h,  1831.  l 

Gentlemen — Ihave  tliis  moment  received  ) our  letter 
of  the  26th  instant,  iovitiny;  me  to  partake  of  a public 
dinner  to  he  given  in  Richmond,  by  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  present  general  assembly,  and  citizens 
of  Richmond,  at  such  time  as  will  suit  my  convenience; 
and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  1 immediately  an- 
swer it. — 1 hope  I need  not  say  to  any  of  you,  gentlemen, 
that  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  meet 
you  and  any  others  of  tlie  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, or  of  my  friends  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  upon 
any  ordinary  occasion,  when  we  may  Ireely  interchange 
our  iriendly  greetings  and  salutations,  and  frankly  com- 
municate to  each  other  our  thougiits  and  ojiinions,  upon 
any  and  every  subject — but  1 hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
declining  to  accejit  an  invitation  to  a public  dinner,  al- 
though it  is  pioposed  to  be  given  by  even  such  persons. 

I Will  not.  atiect  ignorance  of  the  kind  and  generous 
feelings  that  have  prompted  some  of  my  countrymen  to 
offer  me,  and  through  you  too,  (in  whom  I recognise, 
much  valued  friends)  this  testimonial  ot  their  regard  and 
esteem,  and  undirainished  confidence.  Believe  rne,  these 
feelings  are  properly  appreciated  by  me.  They  speak 
directly  to  the  heart;  and  inspire  such  gratitude  as  1 may 
not  attempt  to  express.  You  must  pardon  me,  how- 
ever, for  suggesting,  that  those  feelings,  and  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  produced,  constitute  of  themselves, 
a strong  objection  to  our  meeting  at  this  time,  upon  any 
such  occasion  as  that  to  which  you  invite  me. 

Public  dinners,  given  to  public  men,  in  seasons  'of 
high  party  excitement,  are  not  well  calculated  to  swee- 
ten the  natural  acerbity  of  party  feelings.  Many  are  the 
causes  of  agitation  at  this  time,  wiiich  we  ought  to  hope 
may  be  but  accidental  and  temporary.  Pur  ray  own 
part,  1 will  not  abandon  this  hope  until  1 am  constrained 
to  do  so. — While  it  yet  lingers  with  me,  I wish  not  to 
tan  the  flame  of  discontent,  further  than  my  duty 
may  require.  I should  find  it  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  avoid  this,  was  I to  comply  with  your 
kind  request  now. — I herelore,!  again  pray  you  to  ex- 
cuse me  yourselves,  and  to  make  my  excuse  accepta- 
ble to  tlioae  by  whom  you  have  been  deputed,  for  de- 
clining this. 

Each  of  you  who  know  me  well,  will  perfectly  under- 
-Btand  tire  s.ngle  motive  that  dictated  this  ungracious  re- 
ifusal  of  your  proffered  kindness.  To  others,  with  whose 
acquaintance  I am  not  honouri.d;  1 beg  you  to  say,  that 
1 am  truly  sensible  of  their  kind  and  generous  regard, 
which  has  induced  them  to  offer  me  ihis  proof  of  their  fa- 
‘Vorable  . consideration  and  approbation,  at  this  particu- 
>lar  juncture.  If  I needed  any  stimulant  to  urge  me 
on  in  the  straight-foward  path  of  ray  duty,  I sliould  find 
it  in  this. — But  as  a representative  of  Virginia,  1 can 
never  lorgel  what  is  due  to  her;  and  will  ever  strive  to 
jnaintaTu  her  rights  and  interests;  in  striving  to  maintain 
the  federal  constitution,  sucli  as  she  believeil  it  to  be 
when  she  adopted  it.  She  asks  nothing  more;  aud  will 
not  be  content  with  any  thing  less  than  this. 

1 am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant,  LI  I'TLE  fON  W.  TAZEWELL. 

I'o  Messrs.  T.  W.  Gilmer,  William  O.  Goode, 
'Thomas  Milb  r,  P.  Williams,  jr.  B.  W.  Leigh,  R.  N. 
Venable,  and  J.  Lyons. 

Gloucester,  Jlpril  3,  1831. 

Gentlemen — Your  letter  bearing  the  date  and  post 
mark  of  tiie  26th  March,  conveying  to  me  on  behalf  ol 
a number  of  the  members  of  the  present  general  assem- 
bly and  citizens  of  Richmond,  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
a public  dinner,  to  be  given  in  Richmond,  at  such  time 
as  would  suit  my  convenience,  did  not  reach  me  until 
last  evening,  a circumstance  which  I the  more  regret,  as 
you  express  solicitude  for  an  early  answer.  Proceed- 
ing, as  does  this  maniiestation  ot  respect  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  from  those  who  now  compose  the  consti- 
tuent body,  to  which  1 am  responsible,  as  from  many  of 
my  former  constituents  of  die  oily  of  Richmond,  it  pains 
me  to  forego  llie  honor  of  your  invitation.  The  illness 
of  a member  of  my  family  leaves  me  no  alternative,  but 
to  decline  it.  Need  I express  to  ) ou,  gentlemen,  the 
deep  impression  which  your  communication  has  made 
upon  me.i*— I cannot  be  insensible  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
originated  in  the  approval  of  the  humble  part  which  1 


have  borne  in  certain  recent  political  transactions — and 
no  higher  or  more  acceptable  reward  can  be  offered  me 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Prom  it  I shall  derive  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  continue  in  the  open  and  manifest 
liath  of  duty  with  an  unfaullering  step.  Poorly  would 
any  man  deserve  to  represent  the  stale  of  Virginia,  who 
w ould  permit  himself  by  any  motive  however  urgent,  to 
abandon  the  political  doctrines  which  she  has  umrormly 
and  unceasingly  maintained;  and  on  the  preservation  of 
w hich,  in  my  settled  conviction,  depends  all  that  is  most 
dear  and  saertd  amongst  men. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  acknowledgments  acceptable 
to  those  whom  you  represent,  and  receive  for  yourselves 
jointly  and  individually,  the  assurances  of  ray  profound 
respect.  I have  the  honor,  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  TYLER. 

To  Messrs.  T.  W.  Gilmer,  William  O.  Goode,  Tli. 
Miller,  P.  Williams,  jr.  B.  W.  Leigh,  R.  N.  Venable, 
aiKl  J.  Lyons. 


GEN.  BLAIR  AND  DR.  COOPER. 

Washington  city,  \7ih  Dec.  1830. 

Rev.  Reuben  Tucker:  Dear  sm — I enclose  yon  a 
sophistical,  perhaps  I should  say,  blasphemous  document, 
written,  as  I am  informed,  by  Thomas  Coojier,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  college,  signed  ‘C!?  Layman.^* 

1 am  perfectly  at  a loss  to  conjecture  the  object  ot  Dr. 
Cooper,  in  writing  such  a piece,  unless  it  be  to  raise  a 
quarrel  with  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  order  to 
furnish  himself  with  a pretext  for  running  away  and 
leaving  them — for,  surely,  it  would  be  a bad  comment 
on  the  morality  ot  South  Carolina,  that  any  man  should 
avow  and  publish  such  doctrines,  and  yet  be  sustained 
and  cherished  by  that  community. 

I am  my  self  opposed  to  the  suspension  of  the  mail  on 
the  Sabbath — not  because  I fear  such  a measure  would 
lead  to  “an  union  of  church  and  state,”  but  because  I 
think  the  transportation  of  the  mail  onSunday  and  every 
other  day,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prompt  and  safe 
administration  of  the  government.  But  to  decry  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  ridicule  public  worship, 
requires  a degree  of  hardihood,  impiety  and  misanthro- 
py that  I had  hoped  no  man  in  South  Carolina  could 
entertain.  I am  glad  tlial  he  is  not  a native  of  our  coun- 
try from  whom  such  sentiments  have  emanated.  lie 
denies  that  we  have  any  scriptural  autliorily  for  public 
prayer.  But  how  stands  the  fact?  Let  any  one  read 
St.  Mark,  lllh  chap,  and  17tli  verse;  St.  Luke,  11-1 — 22 
-40;  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  1-24 — 3-1 — 4-31,  and  they 
will  find  not  only  anqde  authority  for  public  prayer  but 
find  that  it  is  taught  and  enjoined,  as  a duty,  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  both  in  precept  and  example.  No 
doubt  many  other  tex's  of  sci  ipiure  can  be  quoted  as 
positive  authority  for  the  practice,  but  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  search  them  out. 

Because  our  Lord  condemned  and  repudiated  all  os- 
tentatious and  hypocritical  prayer  in  public,  such  as 
was  resorted  to  by  tlie  Pharisees  with  great  insincerity, 
merely  “to  be  seen  of  men,”  and  to  impose  upon  them 
— because,  I say,  Christ  censured  ibis  kind  of  base  hy- 
pocrisy; Dr.  Cooper  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  forbade 
‘’imbliC  prayer,  both  by  his  -words  and  by  his  practice.^' 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a strange  result,  and 
one  to  which  no  man  ot  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  can  come,  after  reading  the  scriptures. 

1 sincerely  believe  there  is  “a  divine  reality  in  the 
Christian  religion.”  1 wish  this  belief  to  acquire  strength 
daily  if  possible;  that  I may  at  last  die  in  it  without 
doubt  or  -wavering. 

1 therefore,  for  one,  thank  no  man  for  attempting  to 
shake  our  faith  in  the  Divine  authenticity  of  Clirislianily, 
or  ill  the  efficacy  of  public  prayer  and  preacliing.  Nor 
can  1 regard  him  as  a good  citizen  or  a patriotic  man 
that  would  do  so.  Adniilling  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  fabulous  and  fictitious,  all  must 
agree  that  it  torms  an  excellent  system  of  morality,  and 
tonslilutes  the  strongi-st  cement  of  civilized  society. — 
Very  few,  even  of  the  few  who  profess  to  be  governed  by 
“a  sense  of  honor, ”,are  restained  by  its  rules.  'The  laws 
of  human  enactment  are, for  the  most  part, easily  evaded; 
and  was  it  not  for  “the  dread  of  an  hereafter” — the  ap-^ 
prehensions  of  futy.re  most  men  would 

be  ^‘devils  incamaie.^* 
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Hill  I am  neilher  so  vain  or  so  arrogant  as  to  volunteer 
a dtttnce  ot  public  prayer  and  preaching.  II  these  holy 
practices  need  a champion  to  protect  them  Irom  llie  un- 
liallowed  attacks  of  inriilelity , a much  abler  one  will  be 
lound  in  you  and  otlur  minislers  of  llie  gospel.  I mere- 
ly w is!i  to  protest  against  such  sacrilege,  ami  to  disclaim 
the  policy  ot  fostering,  in  ilie  bosom  of  our  community, 
a man  capable  of  sQch  ()rofanaiion. 

Vet  it  seems  that  such  a man  is  cherished  and  patroniz- 
ed by  our  stale  legislature.  He  is  place<l  at  the  head  ol 
our  college,  and  charged  with  the  instruction  of  our 
voutlu  He  presides  o\er  and  controls  an  institution,  that 
^ irtually  governs  the  state.  He,  forsooth,  must  dictate 
the  jioiitics  and  policy  ot  South  Carolina,  control  her 
most  important  tUclions,  and  shape  her  destiny.  I be- 
lieve his  unwarrantable  interference  and  tampering  in 
tlie  late  intrigues,  by  which  judge  Smith’s  re-tlection  to 
the  seiiate  ol  the  United  States  was  defeated,  is  no  secret 
to  any  body. 

i will  only  add,  further,  that  if  he  is  to  be  continued 
in  his  present  situation,  and  permitted  logo  on  instilling 
heterodox  ideas  and  infidel  doctrines  into  the  minds  of 
his  pupils.  South  Carolina  (to  say  nothing  of  political 
eonsequences),  may  soon  “claim  the  palm”  trora  vevolu- 
tionary  France,  on  the  score  of  immorality  and  atheism, 

1 remain,  dear  sir,  your  friend,  and  humhle  servant, 
JAMES  BLAIR. 

Columbia,  Jan.  19,  1831. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Camdeti  Journal: 

Sill — 1 observe  in  your  paper,  a letter  from  general 
Blair,  accusing  me  of  being  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  published  at  Washington,  and  wiiich  he  con- 
siders b ot  an  infidel  tendency. 

I cannot  help  regarding  general  Blair  with  some  as- 
tonisment  in  this  new  character  of  defender  of  the  faith, 
and  so  forth,  and  I congratulate  the  clergy  on  this  preci- 
ous acquisition  of  an  advocate  so  exemplary  for  his  theo- 
logical knowledge  and  still  more  so  tor  his  moral  conduct! 

i his  imputation  is  too  manifestly  a pclitical  attack, 
for  any  doubt  to  exist  of  the  nature  of  it,  either  in  ray 
mind  or  in  that  of  the  public. 

General  Blair  is  quite  welcome  to  impute  to  me  any 
thing  whatever  that  he  thinks  proper.  With  a man  of 
geu.  Blair’s  character,  I cannot  condescend  to  enter  into 
any  explanat.ou  or  controversy.  I am  Hr,  your  obedient 
servant,  THOMAS  COOPER,  M.  D. 

Washington  city,  h:th  Feb,  1831. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Camden  Jotirnal: 

Sir — 1 have  just  seen  m your  paper  of  the  24th  ult.  a 
letter  addresseil  to  jou  by  “Tliomas  Cooper,  M.  D.  ” in 
which  he  saj  s 1 “accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  &cc.  &c.”  Although  he  does  not 
deny  being  the  author  of  that  pamphlet,  yet  as  such  de- 
nial might  be  inferred  from  the  tetior  of  his  letter,  it  may 
be  necessary  1 should  give  my  aultiority  tor  imputing  it 
to  him. 

I was  informed  by  two  respectable  members  of  con- 
gress from  the  south,  who  are  Iriends  and  admirers  of 
L)r.  Cooper,  that  “a  jiamphlet  written  by  him  and  ivorth 
its  -weight  in  gold,  was  sold  in  the  post  office,”  who  re- 
coiniiitnded  me  to  buy  and  send  some  of  them  to  my  con- 
sliluenls.  1 called  mi  the  postmaster  in  llie  capital  and 
purchased  near  a dollar’s  woi  ill  of  those  pamplilets  be- 
toie  1 knew  their  character  and  contents.  'I'he  post- 
master told  me  he  understood  them  to  have  been  written 
by  Ur.  Cooper,  and  that  a large  bundle  of  them  bad  been 
brongiit  into  ihe  office  addressed  to  one  of  the  members 
alluded  to.  'I'lie  same  gentlemen  informed  gen.  'I'licker 
the  hon  rable  John  Campbell  and  others,  Ur.  Cooper  was 
the  author  of  ibis  panqiblet,— and  one  of  those  gentle- 
men has  conversed  with  me  lliis  evening  on  the  subject, 
and  still  represents  Ur.  Cooper  as  the  author.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  I do  not  wish  to  publish  their  names,  hut  1 
will  communicate  them  to  Ur.  Cooper  privately, — 
wlitmever  be  demands  them. 

'I'bose  iiampLlets  have  lieen  bouglit  by  numerous  (ler- 
sons,  ami  sent  in  various  directions  through  the  country. 
Having  unw  iiiingly  purchased  liiose  pamphlets,  1 conclud- 
ed to  send  them  to  such  ot  my  constituents  as  professed 
religion,  andj  lest  I should  he  regarded  as  assenting  to 
»Ii«t  hetterodox  sontimentj  aontained  in  them,  I accom- 


panied each  pamphlet  witli  a few  lines  expressive  of  ray- 
opinion  and  disapprobation  of  the  production. 

Ur.  Cooper  characterizes  my  letter  as  “a  political 
attack.^'*  So  far  from  intending  any  such  thing,  it  was 
w ritten  to  an  individual  unconnected  with  politics,  w'ilh- 
out  the  least  intention  of  publication,  and  I reluctantly 
assented  to  its  publication,  at  the  request  of  that  indi- 
vidual and  others,  rather  than  recede  from  a public 
avowal  ot  the  views  and  principles  it  contained. 

Ur.  Cooper  “regards  me  with  astonishment  in  this  new 
character  of  defender  of  the  faith  and  so  fortii.”  No 
wonder.  1 should  regard  myself  with  astonishment 
were  I so  vain  and  presumptuous  as  to  assume  that  higii 
and  sacred  character.  But  1 have  not  done  so— on  the 
contrary  1 positively  disclaimed  any  such  pretension.  ‘T 
merely  protested  against  such  sacrilege,  and  repudiat- 
ed the  policy  of  fostering  in  the  bosom  of  our  community, 
and  continuing  at  the  head  of  our  college  a man  of  such 
dangerous  principles,  and  capable  of  sueli  profanation,^^ 
The  Ur.  llierefore,  was  premature  in  his  ironical 
gralulations  of  the  clergy  on  xXw^  precious  acquisition  of 
an  advocate  so  exemplary  for  his  theological  knowledge, 
and  still  more  so  for  his  moral  conduct!” 

Although  I am  not  conscious  of  being  more  immoral 
than  men  are  generally,  1 acknowledge,  nevertheless, 
that  I am  a very  great  sinner.  I am  fully  aware  of  my  un- 
worlhiness  to  approach  that  awful  and  Holy  Majesty  in 
whose  sight  the  angels  of  heaven  are  impure — and  I am 
conscious  of  my  dependence  on  that  merciful  and  bene- 
volent Mediator,  of  whose  aid  and  intercession  this  old 
Anti-Christ,  (Ur.  Cooper),  would  deprive  me. 

But  the  Uoctor  “cannot  condescend  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  or  controversy,  with  a man  of  my  charac- 
ter.” Is  it  possible!  Perhaps  it  is  because  I cannot 
add  to  my  humble  name  the  letters  “M.  D.”  of  whicli 
he  seems  so  proud — or,  probably  it  is  because  I have 
never  stained  the  £i  or  disgraced  \.\io  seat  of  justice.) 
that  I am  so  obnoxious  to  this  old  political  prostitute. 

I have  never  aspired  to  any  other  character  tlian  that 
of  an  honest  man:  and  tKiseven  my  enemies  will  award 
to  me.  I was  born  and  raised,  and  have  lived  my  whole 
life,  in  the  district  I now  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing in  congress,  and  I cliallenge  Ur.  Cooper,  or  any 
other  individual  to  establish  any  transaction  of  my  life 
which  would  be  considered  criminal  or  tlishonoraLle 
before  the  most  punctilious  tribunal.  Until  this  is 
done,  the  public  will  consider  his  insinuations  as  false 
as  the  source  is  base  from  which  they  have  emanated. 

Dr.  Cooper  may  consider  this  quite  a convenient  mode 
of  giving  this  matter  the  “go  by,”  but  the  public  will 
require  snmelhing  more.  'I'he  people  will  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  doctrines  and  principles  he  is  charged 
with  having  promulgated,  and  will  require  some  “ex- 
planation” about  the  pamphlet  in  question.  Bull,  for- 
sooth, must  go  through  various  gradations  of  life,  and 
become  quite  a difi'trent  character  from  what  I am  at 
present,  before  “'I'homas  Cooper,  M.  D.”can  conde- 
scend to  give  me  any  explanation  concerning  it.  Per- 
haps if  I liad  been  scouted  out  of  England — discarded 
from  the  judicial  bench  of  Pennsylvania — scourged 
from  that  state  by  the  lash  of  public  justice,  and  the 
bootings  of  the  people,  and  at  a certain  period  had  been 
ihe  bosom  friend  ot  xMaiat,  Le  Geniire,  and  the  blood- 
iest of  the  bloody  butchers  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  could  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Cobbelt  to 
vouch  this  tor  me,  Ur.  Cooper  might  “desce?u/ to  a con- 
troversy with  me.”  But  as  I cannot  aspire  to  such  at- 
tainments, or  hope  for  such  a high  distinction  ot  cha- 
racter, 1 must  take  my  leave  of  “Thomas  Cooper,  M. 
U.”  forever.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  hum- 
ble servant,  ’ JAMES  BLAIR. 

Columbia,  February  ^i,  1831. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Camden  Journal: 

Sir — General  Blair  is  very  angry  that  I will  not  fa- 
ther some  strange  pamphlet  published  anonymously, 
five  hundred  miles  off,  and  which  seems  utterly  un- 
known ill  llie  district  w'here  I live.  I do  not  choose  to 
lather  any  anonymous  painplilet;  but  general  Blair  is 
quite  welcome  to  impute  to  me  all  the  pamphlets  ot 
that  description  which  have  been  published  for  a twelve 
I month  past,  or  which  may  b«  published  fora  twelve 
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month  to  come.  W.hoever  wrote  the  pamphlet,  evi- 
dently meant  it  should  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  or  demerits,  without  any  personal  sanction  what- 
ever; and  the  author  seems  to  liave  sent  it  to  Washing- 
ton, because  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  there  congre- 
gated; where  bad  arguments,  or  inaccurate  facts  were 
most  likely  to  meet  tlie  exposure  they  deserved.  At 
any'  rate,  1 much  wish  general  Blair  would  have  the 
goodness  to  republish  that  pamphlet  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, that  (he  public  here  may  know  what  it  really  is. 

General  Blair  calls  me  many  hard  names,  and  is  very 
abusive.  All  this  is  right  enough;  it  is  the  mode  of 
warfare  that  suits  his  habits  and  character,  it  will  not 
suit  mine.  Those  who  know  me,  will  laugh  at  his 
abuse;  those  who  do  not  know  me,  will  require  belter 
evidence  in  support  of  it  than  general  Blair’s  assertions. 

General  Blair  gives  himself  a very  excellent  charac- 
ter in  his  reply  to  me.  1 sincerely  hope  he  deserves  it. 
I wish  it  had  rested  upon  more  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity; for  no  man  is  quite  competent  as  a witness  in  his 
own  favor.  Great  wits  they  say  have  bad  memories, 
and  therefore  general  Biair  may  possibly  need  to  have 
his  memory  refreshed  by  some  of  his  constituents  as  to 
the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  following  ca- 
ses, viz: 

The  state  v.  James  Blair:  Lovick  Young  v.  James 
Blair,  also  as  to  the  situation  in  which  general  Blair 
left  tiie  sheriff’s  office:  also  as  to  the  unfortunate  cause 
that  prevented  general  Blair  from  proceeding  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  second  session,  as  a representative  of 
that  district,  after  having  succeeded  against  judge  Bre- 
vard. 1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  COOPER. 


THECHEBOKEE  NATION  THE  STATE  OF 
GEORGIA.— January  'fERM,  1831. 

From  the  JVatioiial  Intelligencer. 

Opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  de- 
livered by  chief  justice  Marshall,  on  a motion  of 
! the  Cherokee  nation  for  a writ  of  injunction  and  sub- 
poena against  the  state  of  Georgia. 

This  bill  is  brought  by  the  Cherokee  nation,  praying 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  state  ot  Georgia  from  the 
execution  of  certain  laws  of  that  state,  which,  as  allegeil, 
go  directly  to  annihilate  the  Cherokees  as  a political  so- 
ciety', and  to  seize,  tor  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  lands  of 
the  nation  which  have  been  assured  to  them  by  the  U. 
States  in  solemn  treaties  repeatedly  made  and  still  in 
force. 

If  courts  were  permitted  to  indulge  their  sympathies, 
a case  belter  calculated  to  excite  them  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  A people  once  numerous,  iiowerful  and  truly 
independent;  found  by  our  ancestors  in  the  quiet  and 
uncontrolled  possession  of  an  ample  domain,  gradually- 
sinking  beneath  our  superior  policy,  our  arts  and  our 
arms,  have  yielded  their  lands  by  successive  treaties, 
each  of  which  contains  a solemn  guarantee  ot  the  resi- 
due, until  they  retain  no  more  of  their  former  extensive 
territory  than*  is  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsis- 
tence. To  preserve  this  remnant  the  present  application 
is  made. 

Before  we  can  look  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  a pre» 
liminary  inquiry  presents  itself.  Has  this  court  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  cause.'’ 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  describes  the  ex- 
tent of  the  judicial  power.  The  second  section  closes 
an  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  extended, 
with  “controversies”  ^‘between  a state  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.”  A 
subsequent  clause  of  the  same  section  gives  the  supreme 
court  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  a state 
shall  be  a party.  The  party  defendant  may  then  un- 
questionably be  sued  in  this  court.  May  the  plaintiff 
sue  in  it.'’  Is  the  Cherokee  nation  a foreign  state  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  constitution.'’ 

The  counsel  for  tiie  plaintiffs  have  maintained  the  af- 
firmative of  this  pro[)Osition  with  great  earnestness  and 
ability.  So  much  of  the  argument  as  was  intended  to 
prove  the  character  of  the  Cherokees  as  a state,  as  a dis- 
tinct political  society,  separated  from  others,  capable  of 
managing  its  own  affairs  and  governing  itself,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  a majority  of  the  judges,  been  completely 
Buccessful.  They  have  been  uniformly  treated  as  a state. 


from  the  settlement  of  our  country'.  The  numerous 
treaties  made  with  them  by  the  United  States  recognize 
them  as  a people  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of 
[leace  and  war,  of  being  responsible  in  their  political 
character  for  any  violation  of  their  engagements,  or  for 
any  aggression  committed  on  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  any  individual  of  their  community.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  these  treaties.  The  acts  of 
our  government  plainly  recognize  the  Cherokee  nation 
as  a state,  and  the  courts  are  bound  by  those  acts. 

A question  of  much  more  difficulty  remains.  Do  (he 
Cherokees  constitute  a foreign  state  in  the  sense  of  the 
constitution.? 

The  counsel  have  shewn  conclusively  that  they  are 
not  a state  of  the  union,  and  insisted  that  individually 
they  are  aliens,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  U.  States. 
An  aggregate  of  aliens  composing  a state  must,  they 
say,  be  a foreign  state.  Each  individual  being  foreign, 
the  whole  must  be  foreign. 

This  argument  is  imposing,  but  we  must  examine  it 
more  closely  before  we  yield  to  it.  The  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  relation  to  the  United  States  is  perhaps  unlike 
that  of  any  other  two  people  in  existence.  In  the  ge- 
neral, nations  not  owing  a common  allegiance  are  foreign 
to  each  other.  The  terra  foreign  nation  is,  with  strict 
propriety,  applicable  by  either  to  the  other.  But  the 
relation  of  the  Indians  to  the  United  Stales  is  marked 
by  peculiar  and  cardinal  distinctions,  which  exist  no 
where  else. 

The  Indian  territory  is  admitted  to  compose  a part  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  our  maps,  geographical  trea- 
ties, histories  and  laws,  it  is  so  considered.  In  all  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  in  our  commercial  re- 
gulations, in  any  attempt  at  intercourse  between  In- 
dians and  foreign  nations,  they  are  considered  as  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
many  of  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  upon  .our 
own  citizens.  They  acknowledge  themselves  in  their 
treaties  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States; 
they  admit  that  the  United  States  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  them,  and  of 
managing  all  their  affairs,  as  they  think  proper,  and  the 
Cherokees  in  particular  were  allowed  by  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  which  preceded  the  constitution,  “to  send  a 
deputy  of  their  choice,  whenever  lliey  think  fit,  to  con- 
gress.” Treaties  were  made  with  some  tribes  by  the 
state  of  New  York,  under  a then  unsettled  construction 
of  the  confederation,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
to  the  state,  taking  back  a limited  grant  to  themselves, 
in  which  they  admit  their  dependence. 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  un- 
questionable and  heretofore  unquestioned  right  to  the 
lands  they  occupy  until  that  right  shall  be  extinguished 
by  a voluntary  cession  to  our  government,  yet  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  those  tribes  which  reside  wiihin  the 
acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States  can,  with 
strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  foreign  nations.  They 
may',  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  denominated  domes- 
tic dependent  nations.  They  occupy  a territory  to  which 
we  assert  a titie  independent  ot  their  will,  which  must 
take  effect  in  point  of  possession  when  their  right  of  pos- 
session ceases.  Meanwhile  they  are  in  a stale  of  pupil- 
age. Their  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that 
of  a ward  to  his  guardian. 

They  look  to  our  government  for  protection,  rely 
upon  its  kindness,  and  its  power,  appeal  to  it  for  relief  to 
their  wants,  and  address  the  president  as  their  great  fa- 
ther. They  and  their  country  are  considered  by  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as  being  so  completely 
under  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  ot  the  United 
Stales,  that  any  attempt  to  acquire  their  lands,  or  to 
form  a political  connexion  with  them,  would  be  consi- 
dered by  all  as  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  and  an  act 
of  hostility. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  opinion, 
that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  had  not  the  Indian 
tribes  in  view,  w hen  they  opened  the  courts  of  the  union 
to  controversies  between  a state  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  stales. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  Indians,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors, ought  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  At  the 
lime  the  constitution  was  framed,  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
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an  American  court  of  justice  for  an  assertion  of  right  or  a 
redress  of  wrongs  had,  perha[)s,  never  entered  Uje  mind 
of  an  Itulian  or  of  Ins  tribe.  Tlieir  appeal  was  to  the 
lon»ahawk,  or  to  llie  government.  'I'his  was  well  un- 
derstood by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  constitution  ot 
the  United  States,  and  miglit  furnish  some  reason  for 
omitting  to  enumerate  them  among  the  parties  who 
miglit  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  union,  lie  this  as  it  may, 
the  peculiar  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
liulians  occupying  our  territory,  are  such,  that  we  should 
teel  much  difficulty  in  considering  tliem  as  designated 
by  the  term  foreign  state,  were  there  no  other  part  of 
the  constitution  which  might  shed  liglit  on  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  But  we  think  tliat,  in  construing 
tliem,  considerable  aid  is  furnished  by  that  clause  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  third  article  which  empowers  con- 
gress to  “regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

in  this  clause  they  are  as  clearly  contra-distinguished 
by  a name  appropriate  to  themselves,  from  foreign  na- 
tions, as  from  the  several  states  composing  the  union. 
They  are  designated  by  a distinct  appellation,  and  as 
this  appellation  can  be  applied  to  neither  of  the  others, 
neither  can  the  appellation  distinguishing  either  of  the 
others  be  in  fair  construction  applied  to  them.  Tlie  ob- 
jects to  which  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  might 
be  directed,  are  divided  into  thi’ee  distinct  classes — fo- 
reign nations,  the  several  states,  and  Indian  tribes. 
When  framing  this  article,  the  convention  considered 
them  as  entirely  distinct.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
distinction  was  lost  in  framing  a subsequent  article,  un- 
less there  be  something  in  its  language  to  authorize  the 
assumption. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  words 
^‘Indian  tribes”  were  introduced -into  the  article,  em- 
powering congress  to  regulate  commerce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  those  doubts  in  which  the  management 
ot  Indian  affairs  was  involved,  by  the  language  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  confederation.  Intending  to  give  the 
whole  power  of  managing  those  affairs  to  the  govern- 
ment about  to  be  instituted,  the  convention  confined  it 
explicitly,  and  omitted  those  qualifications  which  embar- 
rassed the  exercise  of  it  as  granted  in  the  confedera- 
tion. This  may  be  admitted  without  weakening  the 
construction  which  has  been  intimated.  Had  the  Indian 
tribes  been  foreign  nations  in  the  view  of  the  conven- 
tion, this  exclusive  power  of  regulating  intercourse  with 
them  might  have  been,  anil  most  probably  would  have 
been,  specifically  given,  in  language  contra-distinguisliing 
lliL*m  from  loieign  nations.  Uongiess  might  have  been 
empowered  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
including  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the  several 
states.”  'I’his  language  would  have  suggested  itself  to 
statesmen  who  considered  the  Indian  tribes  as  foreign 
nations  and  were  yet  desirous  ot  mentioning  them  par- 
ticularly. 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  same  words  have  not  ne- 
cessarily the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  w hen  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument.  'I'heir  mean- 
ing is  conli'olltd  by  the  context.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  In  common  language,  the  same  word  has  various 
meanings,  and  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
any  sentence  is  to  be  determined  by  the.  context.  This 
may  not  be  equally  true  with  resjiect  to  proper  names. 
Foreign  nations  is  a general  term,  the  a[iplication  of 
whicli  to  Indian  tribes,  when  used  in  the  American  con- 
stitution, is  at  best  extremely  questionable.  In  one  arti- 
cle in  which  a power  is  given  to  be  exercibed  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  general l\’,  and  to  the  Indian  tribes  parti- 
cularly, tliey  are  mentioned  as  separate  in  terms  clearly 
contra-distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  We  per- 
ceive plainly  tiiat  the  constitution  in  this  article  does  not 
comprehend  Indian  tribes  in  the  general  term  ‘foreign 
nations,’  not,  we  presume,  because  a tribe  may  not  be  a 
nation,  but  because  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  United  Stales. 
When  afterwards  the  term  ‘foreign  stale’  is  introduced, 
we  cannot  impute  to  tlie  convention  the  intention  to  de- 
sert Its  former  meaning,  and  to  comprehend  Indian  tribes 
within  it,  unless  tlie  context  force  lliat  construction  on 
us.  We  find  nothing  in  tlie  context,  and  nothing  in  the 
subject  of  the  article,  which  leads  to  it. 

'i  he  court  has  bestowed  its  best  attention  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  alter  mature  deliberation,  the  majority  is  of  opi- 


nion that  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United 
Stales  is  not  a foreign  state  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

A serious  additional  objection  e.xists  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  court.  Is  the  matter  ol  the  bill  the  proper 
subject  for  judicial  inquiry  and  decision.'’  It  seeks  to  re- 
strain a state  from  a forcible  e,\eicise  of  legislative 
power  over  a neighboring  people  asserting  their  indepen- 
dence, their  right  to  which  the  state  denies.  On  seve- 
ral of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  bill,  for  example,  on  the 
laws  making  it  criminal  to  exercise  the  usual  powers  of 
self  government  in  their  own  counlry  by  the  Cherokee 
nation,  this  court  cannot  interpose,  at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  those  matters  are  presented.  'J'hat  part  ot  the 
bill  which  respects  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
and  prays  the  aid  ol  the  court  to  protect  their  possessions, 
may  be  more  doubtful.  'I’he  mere  question  of  right 
miglit  perl'.aps  be  decided  by  this  court  in  a proper  case 
with  proper  parlies.  But  the  court  is  asked  to  do  more 
than  to  decide  on  the  title.  I'he  bill  requires  us  to  con- 
trol the  legislation  of  Georgia,  and  to  restrain  the  exer- 
tion ot  its  physical  force.  'I'he  propriety  ot  such  an  in- 
terposition by  the  court  may  be  well  questioned.  It 
savors  too  much  of  exercise  of  political  power  to  be 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  judicial  departraeut. 
But  the  opinion  on  the  point  respecting  parties  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  decide  this  question. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Cherokee  nation  have  rights,  this- 
is  not  the  tribunal  in  which  those  rights  are  to  be  assert- 
ed. If  it  be  true  that  wrongs  Itave  been  infiicteil,  and 
that  still  greater  are  to  be  apprehended,  this  is  not  the 
tribunal  which  can  redress  the  past  or  prevent  the  lu- 
ture. 

The  motion  for  an  Injunction  is  denied. 

The  Cherokee  Phenix  accompanies  the  publication  of 
the  opinion  with  the  following  remarks; 

“The  court  has  decided  that  the  Cherokee  nation  is 
not  a foreign  state  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  and, 
of  course,  as  a nation,  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  the 
courts  ot  the  United  States.  This  decision  places  us  in 
a peculiar  situation.  While  most  of  the  rights  for  wliicli 
we  have  contended  are  most  exjiiicitly  acknowledged 
and  conceded  by  the  court,  we  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a state  of  “pujiilage,”  unable  to  sue  fop 
those  rights  in  the  judicial  tribunals.  'I'his  is  certainly 
no  enviable  position.  Having  rights,  important  rigiit^ 
but  no  redress,  except  it  be  in  the  executive  and  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  those  have  already  prov- 
ed but  a broken  reed  wliich  has  been  piercing  us  to  our 
very  vitals.  When  we  say  that  we  have  no  redress  in 
the  courts  of  the  union,  we  mean  in  our  national  capa- 
city, for  so  the  court  has  decided;  and  when  it  is  said  by 
the  court  that  it  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction,  we  presume 
it  is  meant  original  jurisdiction,  for  that  was  the  question 
before  them.  It  was  only  by  considering  tlie  Clierokee 
nation  a foreign  state,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  constiluliou, 
that  it  could  have  exercised  jurisdiction  and  awarded  the 
writ  of  injunction.  Whether  the  Clierokees  as  indivi- 
duals can  receive  protection  from  the  supreme  court  in 
its  appellate  jurisdiction,  is  a question  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  answering.  We  must  leave  that  to  futurity.” 


INSULVENT  DEBl'ORS. 

LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debtors  of  the 
United  States. 

He  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  oj"  refjresenta^ 
lives  of  the  United  dilates  of  Jimei'ica  in  congress  as- 
sembled, 'riial  any  person  who  was  an  insolvent  debtor 
on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  January  last,  and  who  is  in- 
debted to  the  United  Stales  for  any  sum  of  money  then 
due,  which  lie  is  unable  to  pay,  unless  such  person  be 
indebted  as  the  principal  in  an  official  bond,  or  for  pub- 
lic money  received  by  him,  and  not  paid  over  or  account- 
ed lor  according  to  law,  or  tor  any  fine,  forfeiture,  or 
penally,  incurred  by  the  violation  ot  any  law  ot  the 
United  Stales,  may  make  apiilication  in  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for 
the  purjiose  of  obtaining  a release  or  discharge  of  tlie 
said  debt;  which  application  shall  state,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  lime  when  the  applicant  becaitte  insolvent,  how 
soon  thereafter  he  made  known  his  insolvency  to  his 
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creditors,  the  cause  nr  causes,  and  the  amount  of  such  i 
insolvency;  and,  also,  all  llie  estate,  real  and  personal, 
which  the  saiil  applicant  owned  at  the  time  of  his  insol- 
Tency,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  estate  has  been  | 
disposed  of;  and  what  estate,  if  any,  he  lass  since  owned, 
ami  sti  1 owns. 

Sec,  2.  ^/ind  be  it  farHier  enacted.  That  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  is  hereby  dir.  c’cci  to  transmit  to  the 
district  attorney  of  the  United  Stales  tor  the  district  or 
territory  within  which  the  said  applicant  sliall  reside,  a 
certificate  cojjv  of  said  application,  wiih  sucli  instruc- 
tions as  he  may  think  proper;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  district  attorney  to  lay  the  said  copy  of  such  ap- 
plication before  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  ol 
insolvency,  to  be  aj»[)ointed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  to 
appear  and  act  betoi’e  them  as  council  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  ^dnd  be  ii  further  enacted.  That  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  hereby  authoi  ised  and  directed  to  ap- 
point any  number  of  commissioners  of  insolvency  he 
may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  tiiree  in  each  judicial 
el istrict  or  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  who,  belore 
they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  apjiointment,  sliall 
severally  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  belore  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  or  belore  any  judge  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  Slates,  that  they  will  laithful- 
ly  execute  the  trust  committed  to  them:  and  it  shall  he 
the  duty  ot  the  said  commissioner  or  commissioners  to 
proceed  jiublicly  to  examine  the  books,  papers,  and 
vouchers  of  each  of  the  said  applicants;  and  they,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  also  he  aulliorised  to  examine  each 
of  the  said  applicants,  or  any  other  person  or  persons, 
upon  oath  or  affirmation,  touching  the  said  application; 
and  it  sliall  he  the  duty  of  the  s -id  commissioner  or  com- 
missioners to  make  a report,  in  writing,  to  the  said  se- 
cretary', of  the  result  cl  their  examination  in  eacli  case, 
therein  particularly  stating,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  time 
when  the  applicant  became  insolvent,  Iiow  soon  ihere- 
aller  he  made  known  his  insohency  to  his  creditors,  the 
cause  or  causes,  and  llie  amount  of  such  insolvency;  and, 
also,  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whicli  the  said 
applicant  owned  at  the  time  of  his  insolvency,  and  llie 
manner  in  which  such  estate  has  been  disposed  of;  and 
w hat  estate,  if  any,  he  has  since  owned,  and  still  owms. 

Sec.  4.  Jindhe  it  farther  enacted,  I'hat  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  after  he  shall  have  received  the  report 
of  the  said  commissioner  or  commissioners,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  and,  if  it 
shall  have  been  pt  oved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  said 
debtor  is  unable  to  pay  the  said  debt  or  debts  which  he 
owes  to  the  United  Stales;  that  he  hath  done  no  act 
fraudulently  to  deprive  tlie  United  States  of  their  legal 
priority ; that  he  has  not  been  guilty'  of  any  Iraud,  nor 
made  any  conveyance  ot  his  estate,  real  or  personal,  in 
trust  for  himself,  or  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  whereby  to  expect  &ny  benefit  or  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  I'amily;  then,  and  in  that  case,  the 
said  secretary  may  compromise  with  the  said  debtor, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  think  reason- 
able and  proper  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  may  execute  a release  to  liira  or  her  for  the  amount 
of  the  said  debt  or  debts  wliich  he  or  she  may  owe  to 
the  United  States;  which  said  release  shall  contain  a re- 
cital that  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  salisfactori- 
Iv  proved  to  the  said  secretary  : Provided,  hoivever, 
i’hat  llie  said  release  shall  be  rendered  null  and  void,  if 
it  shall  at  any  lime  be  ascertained  that  the  said  insolvent 
debtor  hath  obtained  the  same  upon  false  suggestions. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  4'hat  if  the  said 
insolvent  debtor,  or  any  other  person,  shall  falsely  take 
an  oath  or  anirmation,  under  this  act,  he  or  she  shall  be 
deemed  gniliy  of  perjury,  and  shall  suft'er  tlie  pains  and 
penallies  in  that  case  provided. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  of  the 
said  commissioners  ot  insolvency  shall  receive  five  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  day  they  shall  be  actually  employed 
in  the  perlorma'.ce  of  their  duty  under  this  act;  which 
sum,  loj,ether  with  llie  actual  expense  incurred  for  office 
rent  and  all  other  contingencies,  provided  the  same  shall 
not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  two  dollars  per  day,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  several  applicants  by  tlie  said  com- 
missioner or  commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  according  to  the  time  occupied 


in  the  investigation  of  each  case,  and  each  of  the  said 
applicants,  immeiliatt  ly  after  the  investigation  of  liis  or 
her  case  shall  be  couipleled,  by  the  cominissioner  or 
commissioners,  and  belore  the  report  shall  be  ir  iismil- 
ted  to  tiie  said  secretary,  shall  pay  his  or  her  respective 
propoi  lions  of  the  same:  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  o!  the 
said  commissioner  or  commissioners,  to  transmit  with 
liis  or  their  rejiort,  in  each  case,  a statement,  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  lo  the  said  secretary,  of  the  lime 
actu  dly  occupied  in  llie  investigati  ui  thereof,  and  the 
amount  wliicli  they  shall  have  received  from  the  said  ap- 
plicant. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thatlhe  compensa-^ 
tion  lo  be  paid  lo  the  <listrict  attorney  of  each  district 
and.  territory'  sliall  be  five  dollars  lor  eacli  day  he  shall 
be  actually  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  f inker  enacted,  4 hat  it  sh  dl  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  lo  re|)ort  annually 
to  congress  tlie  names  of  the  a'pplicanls  under  this  act, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  ot  the  debt  or  <!ebis  due 
horn  each  to  tlie  United  States;  and  also,  the  names 
ot  those  who  shall  have  obtained  releases,  togellicr 
with  the  terms  ot  compromise  in  each  case. 

See.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  4'liat  the  sum  of 
five  lliousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap- 
pro|n  iated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  oil.erw  ise 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  lo.  And  be  it  further  enoxted.  That  this  act 
shall  continue  in  force  tor  three  vears  and  no  longer. 

ANDREW'S  i FA  EXSUN. 
speaker  of  the  house  of  represtnlalives^ 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

R esident  of  the  senate. 

Approved,  JSiarch  2,  ISSl. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Treasury  department,  28i/j  JSlurch,  1831. 

Persons  incending  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the  act 
entitled  “an  :;cl  lor  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  ot 
the  United  States,”  are  hereby  notified  lliat  the  persons, 
entitled  to  relief  under  said'  act  are  those  w lio  were 
insolvent  on  or  before  tlie  1st  day  of  January,  1831, 
and  were  i idebled  to  the  United  Stales  in  a sum  of 
money  then  due  w hich  they  are  unable  to  pay,  and 
wlio  are  not  indebted  as  llie  principal  on  an  official 
bond,  or  for  public  money  received  and  not  paid  over 
or  accounted  for  according  to  law,  or  lor  any  fine, 
forfeiture  or  penalty  incurred  by  the  violation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  Slates.  Applications  for  a release 
or  discharge  under  the  act  must  be  made  in  w tiling, 
under  oaili  or  affirmation,  and  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  stating,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
lime  when  the  applicant  became  insolvent,  and  when 
he  made  his  insolvency  known  to  his  creditors,  the 
cause  of  such  insolvency,  and  the  amount  lliereof,  and 
also  all  the  estate  real  and  personal,  owned  at  the  time 
of  such  insolvency,  with  a description  of  the  same;  and 
also  the  manner  in  which  such  estate  has  been  disposed 
of,  that  is  to  say,  by  furnishing  a list  of  the  insolvent’s 
creditors  at  the  time  of  his  insolvency,  with  the  anu  uiit 
then  due  to  each;  the  sums  since  [laid,  and  the  balances 
stdl  remaining  due  to  them  respectively,  also  the  sums 
since  paid  and  balances  remaining  due  to  other  persoivs 
not  creditors  at  the  lime  aforesaid;  and  wliat  estate 
or  property,  if  any,  owned  at  the  lime  of  his  becoming 
insolvent,  or  which  he  has  since  acquired  a right  to,  iias 
been  conveyed  or  transferred  to  any  other  person,  w ith 
intent  to  be  applied  directly  or  imlirectiy  to  the  use  or 
benefit  of  such  insolvent  or  his  family,  and  also  a state- 
ment of  all  the  estate  it  any,  and  the  disjiosition  and 
condition  thereof,  which  he  has  since  owned  or  still 
ow  ns.  It  may  be  observed,  that  llie  statement  aloresaid 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  facts,  and  arranged  in 
as  simple  and  intelligible  a form  as  possible,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  argument  or  proliX  n n raiive. 

As  all  the  facts  u[»on  which  llie  decision  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  to  be  made,  must  be  pieviously 
examined  and  reported  upon  by  llie  commissioners,  ao 
communication  other  than  llie  application  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  the  act  can  be  received  at  the  depart- 
ment, except  tlirough  lliat  channel. 

S.  D.  INGHAM,  secretary  of  the  treavury. 
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STATISTICAL  ARTICLES. 

Extent,  popnlatioii,  revenue,  and  debt,  of  the  principal 
stales  in  Europe,  lS‘2y. 

BY  IMIESIDENT  VOX  MALCIICS.* 


Superli- 

Popula- 

Revenue. 

Debt. 

ces. 

tion. 

Geogra- 
phical sq. 

miles. 

6,002,774 

60,367,000 

/.1 7,4  20,000 

/.35.550.000 

194,448 

32,838,900 

13,940  000 

78,100,0c0 

i'rance  (without  its 

161,376 

32,530,000 

39.020.000 

194,400,000 

Great  Hriiain  (ditto) 

83,560 

22,129.035 

51,500,000 

819,600,000 

Prussia 

80,240 

12.55^,278 

8,149,000 

29.701,000 

Tlie  Netherlands 

19  106 

6,1 16,635 

6,590.000 

148,500,000 

Sweden 

126.960 

2.900,000 

2,170.000 

Norway 

92.768 

1,050,132 

354, (;00 

252  ICO 

))enmark 

16,304 

1.981,014 

1,238.000 

3,729,000 

Fulaiid 

36  668 

4,035.700 

1,306,000 

5,740.000 

S|Kiiii 

135,100 

13,909,00', 

6,420,000 

70,000,000 

Portugal 

27,552 

5,013950 

2,110,000 

5,649,000 

1 w o Sicilies 

31,792 

7,414,717 

3,521,000 

18,974,000 

Sardinia 

21,840 

4,333,966 

2,750,000 

4,584,000 

States  of  the  church 

12,976 

2,483,940 

1,238,000 

17,142,000 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany 

6,320 

1,300  000 

623,400 

1,834,000 

Switzerland 

11,686 

2,037,000 

448,000 

Oitoiiian  Empire  in 
Europe 

160,000 

9,476,000 

2,475,000 

3,667,000 

Bavaria 

22,160 

4,037,017 

2,973,000 

11,311,000 

Saxony 

5 568 

1,350,00) 

1,009,000 

3,300,000 

H mover 

11,620 

i 1,537,50(J 

1 990,000 

2,384.000 

Wurteniberg 

5,744 

1,535  40C 

1 851,950 

2,505,000 

Baden 

4,384 

1,141,727 

90 ; ,290 

1,670,000 

Hesse  (Darmstadt) 

2,960 

697,901 

537,260 

1,184,900 

Hesse  (Electorate) 

3,328 

708,000 

1 476,000 

2^0,000 

— 

BRITT.SH  E:MPIIIE. 

From  PUalte  lirun. 


Countries. 

Square 

miles. 

Total 

Square 

miles. 

Population 

Total 

Population 

Great  Britain  and  Ire 

land 

110,000 

23,500,000 

Ionian  Isles,  Malta  &. 

Gibraltar 

6,000 

320,000 

Total  in  Europe 
Indostan 

1,103,000 

116,000 

123,000.000 

23.820,000 

Cej  Ion 

Total  in  Asia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

20,0U0 

1,123,000 

1,000,000 

124,000,000 

Isle  of  France,  Sier 
ra  Leon,  St.  Helena 

124,000 

300  000 

Total  in  Africa 
New  Holland, Van  Die- 

124..0C0 

300,000 

men’s  Land,  6tc. 
Total  in  Oceaiicia 
Canada,  New  Bruns- 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

3.000,000 

2,000,000 

wick,  Nova  Scotia, 
N.  F.  Land,  Hud- 

son’s Bay,  &c. 
Denierara,  Jamaica, 
Bahamas  & Antilles 

3,000,000 

24,000 

2.500.000 

1.030.000 

Total  in  America 

3,024,000 

j 3,536,000 

Total 

7,837,000 

1153,656,000 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

From  the  A'*.  F.  Evening  Fast. 

“Tlielisl  of  piuenls  granted  in  ilie  United  States  dur- 
ing tlie  last  year  has  been  published.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  inventions  produced  by  the  fertile  mechanical 
genius  ol  our  people  within  that  period  is  544,  of  which 
190,  more  than  a third  of  the  whole,  have  been  fumish- 
ed  Iroin  New  York.  New  England,  with  a [lopulation 
somewhat  lower,  has  been  less  prolific — having  taken 
out  but  146  patents,  52  of  which  were  granted  to  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut.  Deducting  the  patents  sent  to 
New  York  and  New  England,  only  208  are  lelt  lor  the 
other  states  of  the  union.  Of  these  88  were  sent  to 
Pennsylvania,  24  to  Maryland,  26  to  Virginia,  and  8 to 
' New  Jersey.  Ohio,  with  her  large  population,  does 
little  credit  to  her  New  England  origin  in  having  obtain. 


• Fhi*  table  is  founded,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  oflicial  docu- 
nieiits;  and  probably  no  individual  can  have  eiijoyt  d better  sour- 
ce* ot  correct  iidbriuatiun  than  one  who  was  successively  minister 
ot  Giiance  to  the  former  king  ol  Westphalia  and  die  piesuit  so- 
yereigti  of  Wurtemberg. 


ed  hut  19.  Tlie  number  of  patents  sent  to  the  other 
states  is  not  v.'orth  mentioning.  None  have  been  taken 
out  lor  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  but  one  each  in  the 
states  of  .M  ississi[)pi  and  Alabama.  I'he  agriculturalists 
of  the  west  are  loo  nuich  occupied  with  the  tillage  of 
their  fertile  soil,  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  the 
handicralt  labors  which  occupy  their  brethren  of  the  At- 
lantic states. 

“The  task  which  has  called  forth  the  greatest  number 
of  attempts  of  our  mechanicians  (luring  the  last  year  is 
that  ol  perfecting  the  threshing  machine.  Thirty-seven 
threshing  machines  have  been  produced,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  invented  in  this  state.  The 
ploughsliare  has  received  thirteen  new  forms,  tliere  is  a 
new  machine  for  shelling  corn,  two  f ir  cutting  straw, 
and  though  we  are  concerned  to  see  that  no  additional 
engine  for  paring  apples  has  been  invented,  yet  one  has 
been  contrived  for  gathering  them.  Eight  spinning 
jennies  and  spinning  machines  have  been  jiatented,  six 
machines  for  making  hats,  six  stoves,  seven  steam  en- 
gines, seven  grist  mills,  and  about  a dozen  contrivances 
relating  to  rail  roads,  'I'he  washing  and  cliurning  ma- 
chines, also,  which  has  so  long  jierplexed  the  ingenuity  of 
our  people  to  bring  to  such  a state  ot  perfection  as  to  save 
much  ungrateful  and  latiguing  labor  to  the  operator, 
have  received  their  usual  number  of  annual  im[irove- 
ments.  Nineteen  churning  machines  and  twenty-one 
washing  machines  have,  within  the  year  past,  been  added 
to  tlie  catalogue  of  the  hundreds  which  were  invented 
within  thirty  years  previous.  The  North  Carolina  gold 
mines  have  given  occasion  to  eiglit  new  methods  ot  se- 
parating gold  from  earthy  mixtures.  Mr,  John  Low,  of 
this  stale,  lias  invented  a bedstead,  the  utility  of  which 
we  cannot  doubt,  since  it  is  called  the  Melainorphosie 
Alleviator;  and  Sir.  AmableJ.  Brasier,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  discovered  a method  of  turning  potatoes  into  sugar, 
or,  as  he  terras  it,  ol  saccharifying  them.” 


THE  INCLINED  PLANE. 

From  the  jVtrtv  York  ^Jmerican  oj  Dec.  16. 

JMorris  canal— first  boat  through  PN'e-wark.  The  In- 
clined plane  being  c impleled,  on  Friday'  last  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  jiassage  of  the  first  boat 
through  our  town.  About  ten  o’clock  the  car  descend- 
ed from  l!ie  summit  of  the  plane  into  the  water  of  the 
canal  beliind  the  hill  w hicli  stretches  along  the  north  side 
of  the  tow  n,  until  there  was  a sufficient  depth  of  water 
upon  the  f]  lor  of  the  car  to  float  the  boat  on.  'J’he  lai-ge 
and  beautiful  boat  Dover,  of  Dover,  consigned  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Cory,  was  then  towed  into  the  car  and  secured. 
The  water  was  now  let  in  upon  the  large  wheel  at  the 
summit,  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion,  under  the  di- 
rection of  major  Douglass,  the  enterprizing  engineer. 
The  cable-chain,  one  end  being  attached  to  the  car  and 
the  other  to  the  machinery,  began  to  tighten — then  the 
car,  witli  the  boat  securely  housed  within  its  frame,  hav- 
ing about  two  hundred  persons  on  board,  rose  majestical- 
ly out  of  the  water.  In  one  minute  she  was  uiion  the 
summit,  which  she  passed  apparently  Vith  all  the  ease 
that  a ship  would  cross  a wave  of  the  sea.  'I'he  scene 
presented  to  the  spectators  from  the  bridge  below  the 
plane,  when  the  bow  of  the  vessel  rose  u[)0u  the  sum- 
mit from  behind  the  hill  for  the  first  time,  was  inde- 
scribably grand  and  beautiful.  As  the  forward  wheels 
of  the  car  commenced  their  descent  Irom  the  top,  the 
boat  seemed  gently  to  bow  to  the  spectators  anil  the 
town  below,  which  she  was  now  about  to  enter  for  the 
first  time,  when  down  she  came,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
cheers  of  the  multitude  collected  to  view  the  wonder — 
a bout  si.xty  feet  long  sailing  over  a mountain  seventy 
feet  liigh,  without  any  visible  agent  being  employed  to 
propel  her  forward,  the  large  wheel  and  all  tlie  other 
machinery  being  under  ground  and  concealed  from 
view.  'I'here  was  no  interruption  to  her  progress  at  the 
summit,  her  advancing  motion  being  constant  a id  regu- 
lar from  the  time  she  left  the  water  on  one  side  of  the 
hill  until  she  again  entered  it  on  the  other.  In  six  and 
a hall  minutes  she  descended  trom  the  summit  to  the 
level  of  the  town  and  re-entered  her  native  element — 
thus  passing  a plane  1,04U  feet  long,  overcoming  a de- 
scent of  70  leet,  and  advancing  forward  770  feet  in  six 
and  a half  minutes.  The  boat  was  then  floated  out  of 
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tlie  car  and  drawn  by  two  horses  and  as  many  boys  as 
could  get  hold  of  the  tow-line,  through  the  town  to 
the  lock  near  tlie  river,  where  she  took  in  a quantity  ot 
iron  and  relurne<l  again  and  ascended  tlie  plane  in  the 
afternoon,  meeting  and  passing  the  boat  Maria  Golden 
about  midway  of  the  plane,  tlie  one  ascending  aifd  the 
other  descending  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  exhibi- 
tion was  not  less  grand  than  novel,  and  will  form  an 
important  era  in  the  annals  of  our  town. 

I'he  boats  are  now  passing  up  and  down  the  inclined 
plane  every  day. 

CHURCH  REFORM— IN  ENGLAND. 

Fi'om  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

A very  animated  debate  took  jilace  in  the  Britisli 
house  of  lords  on  the  evening  ol  February  lOlh,  rela- 
tive to  cliurcli  tythes,  non-residence  of  clergy,  &c.  It 
would  seem  from  the  number  of  petitions  which  are 
pouring  into  parliament  on  this  subject,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  growing  weary  of  the  abuses  which  so 
extensively  prevail  in  this  department  of  \.\xq  public  ser- 
vice. 'I'here  is  need  enough  of  reform,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  church  and  tlie  tax-payers.  Religion  never 
flourished — that  religion  we  mean,  wliich  will  stand  the 
lest  ot  the  final  day  — when  its  followers  I'eposed  on 
beds  of  roses;  when  its  ministers  either  possessed  or 
desired  a superabundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life; 
when  the  pulpit  was  coveted  as  a medium  of  earthly 
aggrandizement,  wealth,  or  any  other  thing  whatever, 
save  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
men.  We  know  well  that  many  clergymen  of  the 
church  or  England  are  examples  of  piety  and  every 
good  work;  and  if  there  are  too  many  of  the  contrary 
character,  it  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  are  placed. 

We  have  before  us  a statement,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  (meaning 
those  of  the  established  cliurch)  receive  annually 
£8,896,000  from  6,00u,000  hearers,  while  the  clergy  of 
all  the  Christian  world  besides  receive  only  £8,852,000, 
from  198,000,000  hearers]  A petition  recently  present- 
ed to  his  majest)*  from  a clergyman  in  Somersetshire, 
states,  “that  whilst  the  average  income  of  the  bishops  is 
ten  thousand  pounds  a year,  in  addition  to  great  patron- 
age, there  are  nearly  three  thousand  curates  whose  sti- 
pend is  less  than  £90  a year,  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dred ot  whom  receive  less  than  £50  a year.  That, 
whilst  certain  offices  of  deans,  canons,  prebends, ^c. 
not  found  in  scripture,  and  unknown  to  the  ancient 
christain  church,  but  which  are  of  popish  origin,  and 
deemed  useless  by^  almost  all  persons,  are  receiving  an- 
nually many  thousands  a year  from  the  funds  of  the 
church  for  no  adequate  service,  there  are  many  of  the 
■working  clergy  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  obliged  to 
subsist  on  chanty,  and  even  to  receive  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  their  compassionate  neighbors.”  And  in 
respect  to  non-residence,  lord  King  remarked  in  Par- 
liament on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  that  in  1813, 
as  appeared  from  official  returns,  “there  were  only 
4,183  residents,  out  of  10,558  clergymen.” 

I’he  amount  of  tythes  belonging  to  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  the  bisliops,  and  the  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, is  estimated  by  an  English  writer  at  £81,250,000; 
and  ot  tythes  belonging  to  livings  in  the  gill  of  indivi- 
duals, at  £48,000,0(10.  Total  tythes  £129, 250, 000.— 
Estates  in  England  £30,000,000,  in  Ireland,  18,2UO,OUO. 
'I'otal  value  of  church  property’  in  England  and  Ireland, 
£177,450,000. 

Can  It  be  wondered  that  such  a train  of  evils  should 
awaken  the  earnest  solicitude  of  those  who  daily  suffer 
by  them?  In  any  other  country  but  England,  they 
would  create  a revolution.  And  even  there,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  patience  of  tlie  people  will  endure 
much  longer.  Both  the  government  and  higher  clergy 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this;  and  a partial  ri  form  will  be 
undertaken  immediately.  It  is  stated  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  prepared  a bill  to  regulate  the 
tythe  system,  and  render  the  distribution  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenue  more  equal.  “We  trust,”  says  the  paper 
from  which  we  quote  this  remark,  “that  his  grace  will 
not  stop  here.  The  most  cry  ing  evil  in  the  church  is 


the  sy  stem  of  pluralities;  and  we  would  recommend 
petitions  to  his  majesty,  as  head  of  the  church,  to 
abolish  them  altogether.  I'liis  would  not  be  revolu- 
tion, but  reform;  for  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  in 
popish  times,  be  it  remembered,  the  abomination  of 
pluralities  was  loudly  condemned,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces, absolutely  resisted  by  the  primates.” 


‘His  majesty”  ivho?—'ZD. 


IHa. 
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From  the  JVew  York  Evening  Journal. 

J\''eio privileges  of  the  blacks  in  St.  Croix.  A friencT 
in  St.  Croix  has  favored  us  with  the  Regierings  Jivis  of 
the  17ih  ult.  containing  the  following  decree  m Danish 
and  English.  Our  friend  observes  that  “the  translatiotv 
is  obscure,  but  that  in  fact  the  decree  is  considered  as 
announcing  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  heretofore  ly- 
ing upon  the  free  blacks,  and  raising  them  to  a level 
with  the  whites.  This  view  is  justified  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  a free  black  to  the  office  of  milimry  aid 
to  his  excellency’  gov.  Van  Scholten,,  and  the  admission 
of  another  free  colored  man  to  practice  in  all  the 
courts,  this  person  having  previously’  received  the  re- 
quisite degrees  from  the  university’  at  Copenhagen. 
Some  think  this  measure  ill-advised,  and  certainly  ill- 
timed.  One  intelligent  gentlemen  slated  the  possible 
ground  of  it  to  be,  a desire  on  the  part  of  Denmark  to 
follow  out  the  philanthropic  policy  which  she  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  towards  the  blacks.  She 
was  early  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  now  she  would 
be  early  in  extending  all  immunities  to  the  free  colored 
people.  How  much  of  the  new  decree  emanates  from 
the  court  in  the  mother  country,  or  whether  it  be  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  present  governor  alone,  k 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  since  the  governor  is  quite 
plenipotentiaiy  here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence at  home.  He  is  known  to  have  had  for  some  time 
in  view  a measure  of  the  kind  now  brought  forward;  and  to 
have  had  conversations  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
English  statesmen  whom  lie  visited  in  London,  many 
months  ago.” 

TRAJfSLATIOJT. 

His  majesty  the  king  has  been  most  graciously  pleased, 
on  my  humble  report  of  the  9th  Jan.  1830,  to  determine 
the  respective  relations  of  his  majesty’s  free  colored 
subjects  in  these  colonies,  with  i-egard  to  themselves,  in 
their  reciprocal  stations,  in  which  they  ought  to  stand 
as  a community  both  with  the  public  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

His  majesty’  is  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  period  has 
arrived  in  these  colonies,  when  those  wrong  and  preju- 
diced views,  which  had  drawn  a distinguishing  barrier  be- 
tween two  burgher  classes  ot  these  Islands  (who  are  both 
his  majesty’s  subjects  and  both  equally  dear  to  him)  are 
now  done  away  with;  and  that  an  upright  and  commend- 
able conduct  in  the  free  colored  class  shall  hereafter 
meet  w ith  perfect  acknowledgment  from  each  and  every 
one. 

In  the  different  public  stations,  I have,  and  now  do  fril 
here,  I have  with  sy  mpathetic  feeling  and  attention  no- 
ticed, how  the  former  prejudices  of  a social  approach, 
towards  the  free  colored  iidiabitants,  have  gradually 
diminished;  and  how  with  the  willing  feelings  ot  justice^ 
those  , whose  deserving  conduct  in  that  class  liave  been 
acknowledged  and  duly’  appreciated. 

With  his  majesty’s  most  gracious  authority,  it  is  that 
I hereby  make  public  this  royal  decree.  I do  this  with 
the  fullest  and  perfect  confidence,  that  all  and  every’ 
one  consider,  and  the  free  colored  ])opulation  will  ac- 
knowledge this  his  majesty ’s  paternal  mark  ot  solicitude. 
My  stay  here,  at  the  present  time,  will  be  too  short  for 
me  to  witness  even  the  beneficial  effect  thereof;  but  I 
must  assuredly  rely  ujion  my  return  here  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  same.  And  we  will  congratulate  ourselves  of  this 
other  proof,  amongst  many,  which  ourgracious  monarch 
has  so  clearly  shewn  the  world,  that  the  wellare  ot  hi& 
subjects  has  ever  been  the  constant  aim  ot  his  best  en- 
deavors: which  may  God  in  his  mercy,  long  prosper,  and 
let  him,  for  years  to  come,  reap  the  rich  fruits  thereof. 

'I'he  above  mentioned  most  graciously  sanctioned  re- 
port, will  be  published,  by  advertisment  in  the  Gazette. 

General-government  of  the  Vanish  IVest  India  Is- 
lands, St.  Croix,  the  \Uh  March,  1831. 

P.  V.  SCHOL'I'EN,  KaaUd. 
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report  concerning  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail  way,  is  a most  interesting  document,  and 
comes  in  good  time  to  support  our  facts  and  speculations 
on  the  subject  at  large.  It  will  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest— for  it  leaves  not  a “loop  to  hang  a doubt  upon” 
as  to  the  ability  ot  this  invention  to  accomplish  migtity 
results — “beyond  the  dreams”  of  those  who  were  re- 
garded as  almost  infatuated,  only  twelve  months  ago, 
because  of  their  belief  in  the  po-uiev  to  be  acquired  on 
rail  roads. 

- 4 

E[;;^j&Mr.  Pinckney,  in  the  “Charleston  Mercury” 
of*the  22d  ult.  made  a feeble  reply  to  my  remarks  on 
one  of  his  articles  in  that  paper  of  the  IGlh  ult.  He  ap- 
parently shrunk  from  the  tacts  which  were  presented; 
but  it  is  a little  remarkable,  that  he  charges  me  with 
“scurrility!”  He  takes  precious  care,  however,  not  to 
let  his  readers  see  the  proofs  of  it,  in  giving  to  them 
honest  and  fair  extracts  from  the  “Register.”  Take  an 
example: 

I said — 

“But  the ‘national  faith,’ I must  think,  is  quite  as 
much  pledged  to  protect  the  labor  of  free  white  persons 
as  that  of  black  working  machines,  and  that,  if  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  come  into  competition,  (though  1 know 
no  reason  why  they  should),  the  latter  ought,  and  must 
and  shall  give  way.” 

VYhich  Mr.  Pinckney  thus  serves  to  his  readers; 

“He  [Mr.  Niles]  plainly  tells  us,  that  ‘the  labor  of 
free  while  persons,  (meaning  the  tariff  states),  ought 
to  be  protected’ — and  that  ‘if  their  interests  come  in 
competition  with  those  of  black  working  machines, 
(meaning  the  southern  or  slave  holding  stales),  the  latter 
ought,  and  must  and  shall  give  way.” 

The  gentleman  is  heartily  welcome  to  make  any  com- 
ments that  he  pleases  on  what  1 said — but  my  words 
need  not  his  interpretation — and,  especially,  when  thus 
ungenerously  given.  He  calls  it  a “menace.  1 intended 
only  to  say,  what  Mr.  Pinckney  will  not  dare  to  deny  — 
that  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
“ought,  and  must  and  shall,”  have  preference  over 
those  of  negro  slaves,  if  coming  into  competition.  It 
was  “we  the  people^’  who  won  the  independence  of  this 
countiy  and  established  its  constitution — and  it  is  “we 
the  j)eople^^  who  must  defend  both.  Negro  slaves  will 
herein  do  less  than  horses  or  oxen;  nay,  they  will  waste 
and  divert  the  strength  of  freemen — as  the  archives  of 
the  war  de[)artment,  concern  ng  troops  posted  at  certain 
places,  will  abundantly  shew.  But  1 shall  dismiss  this 
subject.  Mr.  Pinckney  may  thank  his  own  rudeness 
for  the  original  reference  toil — and  even  now,  by  his 
interpretation  of  my  meaning,  he  builds  up  states — 
“free  sovereign  stales”  of  ‘‘black  working-  machines,” 
who  are  not  ot  “the  people,”  and  have  no  more  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  government  than  stocks  and  stones. 

"‘IVhnt  constitutes  a state? 

Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labour’d  mound, 

Tiiiek  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  siiircs  and  turrets  crown’d; 

Not  bays  and  broad  arm’d  posts, 

YVbere,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride. 

Not  star’d  and  spangled  courts, 

Wliere  low- brow’d  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No: MhLV,  HIGH  MINDED  MEN, 

AVith  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
111  lorest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  blasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  kuuw 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  DARE  MAINTAIN, 

Prevent  the  long  aim’d  blow. 

And  crusli  the  tyrant  w'hile  they  rend  the  chain: 

THESE  CONS  I I 1 DTE  A STATE.  Sir  miliam  Jones. 

I mentioned  the  lionored  name  of  William  IjOivndes, 
and  said  that  he  made  no  question  as  to  the  constitiilion- 
alittj  of  a prolecling  tariff,  but  supported  its  expedieney  f 
ami  Ml'.  I’,  says — 
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“And  as  to  Mr.  Lowndes — does  the  editor  ot  the  Re- 
gister mean  to  insinuate,  that  because  Mr.  Lowndes 
“did  not  question,”  he,  therefore,  admitted  llie  consti- 
tutionality of  the  protective  policy,  or  would,  if  he  had 
livetl,  have  sanctionetl  the  extent  to  which  it  has  since 
been  carried. I*  It  he  does,  he  neither  ajipreciates  the 
principles,  nor  understands  the  character  of  that  la- 
mented man.  During  our  last  war,  manufactures  had 
sprung  uj)  at  the  north  and  east;  and,  alter  the  return  of 
peace,  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  common  with  the  whole  people 
of  the  soutli,  generously  agreed  so  to  regulate  the  tariff' 
as,  without  injuring  or  oppressing  other  and  more  im- 
portant interests,  might  afford  them  such  protection  as 
would  prevent  their  being  cruslietl  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. And  now,  because  iMr.  L.  whilst  magnanimously 
voting  the  manufacturers  moderate  protection,  “did  not 
question  the  conslitiitionalily”  of  that  proceeding,  he  is 
claimed  as  a supfiorter  of  the  prohibitory  policy.  But 
it  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  that  he  was  in  piinci|ile  and  m practice,  a de- 
cided advocate  of  free  trade  doctrines — as  is  evident  from 
his  speech  against  an  increase  of  duties  iu  1820,  jiub- 
lished  by  Mr.  Niles  himself  in  his  Register  for  that 
year — and  we  haz-ard  nothing  in  saying,  that  had  his 
valuable  liie  been  spared,  liis  voice  would  be  raised 
as  firmly  as  any  in  opposition  to  the  system  now  fixed 
upon  the  south.” 

The  reader  will  please  to  hear  in  mind  that  I intro- 
duced the  name  of  Mr.  Lotondes  to  support  tlie  COH- 
slitutionalUy  ut  protecting  (lomestic  manufactures;  and, 
most  certainly,  1 meant  to  do  more  than  “iiisinuatej” 
that,  because  he  did  not  question  the  constitutionality,, 
but  supported  the  expediency  of  such  protection,  his 
high  autliority  was  incoiilestioly  placed  on  my  side  of 
tile  argument:  for,  without  sheer  perjury,  had  he 
deeiDed  a protecting  tariff'  unconstitutional,  he  could 
not  have  voted  lor  it.  But  Mr.  Pinckney  admits  all 
that  1 claimed.  His  mode  of  reasoiiitig,  however,  is 
like  that  of  the  man  who  made  a large  hole  for  the 
use  ot  his  big  cat,  and  a little  one  for  the  accommo- 
dation ot  her  kitten.  Would  Mr.  Lowndes,  asks  Mr. 

I Pinckney,  “have  sanctioned  the  extent  to  which  it  [the 
; protection  ot  manufactures]  has  since  been  carriedi*”^ 

1 cannot  tell — but  as  Mr.  Lowndes  was  a wise  and 
good  man,  and  a sound  republican,  preferring  the  good 
of  the  majority  and  submitting  to  \.he  people^ s will— I 
think  that  he  would;  but,  whether  he  would  or  would 
not,  is  altogether  unimportant,  further  than  his  opiniouy 
on  a question  of  exjyediency  only,  might  be  entitled  to 
respect.  The  constitution  is  not  measured  by  weighty 
like  a bale  of  cotton — nor  by  length,  like  a piece  of 
cloth.  Mr.  Pinckney,  with  peculiar  modesty,  had  jiro- 
nouiiced  a protecting  tariff'  to  he  unconstitutional— but 
now  be  resolves  the  question  of  constitutionality  into 
one  of  pounds,  or  yards,  or  cents— the  right  to  pro- 
tect manulactuies  being  determinable  by  the  extent  of 
the  [iroteciioii.  What  an  argument  is  here! 

It  is  clearly  admitted,  that  a construction  of  the  con- 
stitution is  a matter  of  e.xpediencyl  Strange  doctrines 
lliese,  lor  this cham[)iou  of  slate  riglitsi  Mr.  P.  says,  that 
Mr.  Liwndes  generously  agreed  to  aft'ord  manufactures' 
“such  protection  as  would  prevent  their  being  crush~ 
ed  by  foreign  competition.”  'I'his  is  all  that  the 
most  zealous  of  us  desire — we  ask  nothing  more  than 
what  Mr.  Lowndes  was  willing  to  grant  us — and,  were 
he  now  living,  there  would  be  no  difference  in  principle 
between  us.  11  Mr.  Pinckney  shall  review  what  he  has 
written,  he  will  find  that,  with  a frankness  unknown  to 
himself,  he  has  establisfied  tlie  fact  which  I suggested. 
But  “we  cannot  break  a biiltei  lly  on  a wheel”  as  Mr. 
Ritchie  says,  at  every  “momentous  crisis ! ” 

I am  referred  to  Mr.  Lowndes’ speech  on  the  tariff 
bill  before  the  house  of  representatives  in  1820,  and 
huYc  looked  it  over  with  pleasure.  'J’lie  exact  period 
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when  the  notion  of  the  nnconstitulionalit)  of  protect* 
ing  tariff  laws  vta%  invented,  I do  not  remember;  but  in 
1820,  neitlier  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  introduced  a bill  ot 
this  description,  nor  .Mr.  Bowndes,  who  opposed  its 
j»ass3ge — uttered  one  remark  on  that  stibject.  'I'lie  lat- 
ter gentleman  clearly,  and,  iinleed,  in  almost  every 
paragraph  of  his  speech,  admitted  the  right  of  congress 
to  protect  manufactures,  ami  agreed  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  doing  so — hut  differed  wiili  Mr.  M.ddwin  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  protection  should  go.  It  was,  I think, 
not  until  a year  or  two  alterwards,  tliat  a fa-nous  iiair- 
splitling  Virginian  first  found  out  that  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  congress,  from  1789  to  that  day,  had  incor- 
rectly construed  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates! 
and  yet  this  gentleman,  himself,  before  and  since  Ids 
discovery,  has  voted  for  many  protecting  laws.  When 
France  laid  a duty  of  18  dollars  per  ton,  on  American 
vessels — who  thought  it  unconstitutional  for  us  to  lay  a 
duty  of  18  dollars  per  ton  on  French  vessels?  And,  as 
England  levies  a duly  on  our  Hour  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, prohibitory  in  its  operation — is  it  possible  that  we 
may  not  levy  a like  duly  on  ihe  productions  ot  Eng- 
land.?  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  understanciing  of  our 
readers  to  press  such  a question.  The  vei  y iieelle, 
when  trodden  upon,  lias  its  rigiit  to  save  itself,  ii  it  can. 
Again — 

The  editor  of  the  “.Mercuiy”  says — Mr.  Niles  “ad- 
mits the  distresses  of  the  south.  But  iheu  ‘the  tariff 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them,’  and  they  are  altogether 
owing  to  ‘pride  and  improvidence,  the  progress  of  idle- 
ness,’ and  such  like  causes.  'I'he  people  of  the  south, 
no  doubt,  will  duly  appreciate  this  information  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  their  sufferings;  but  we  apprehend 
that  they  will  still  ignorantly  persist  in  their  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  and  foolishly  persevere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  the  w isdom,  and  admoni- 

tions, and  ‘frieiKlship’ of  Mr.  Niles  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.” 

I did  not  admit  distresses  of  the  south,”  though 
believing  that  it  was  distressed — no  more,  however, 
than  it  was  previous  to  1824,  if  Messrs.  Carter,  'J'at- 
nalt,  Itandolph,  Garnett,  and  other  members  of  con- 
gress, are  worthy  of  credence — some  brief  references 
to  whose  speeches  1 made.  They  said  that  waste  and 
decay,”  “desolation  and  beggary,”  poverty  that  was 
grinding  to  the  bo,no”and  a “pervading  gloom  extended 
from  the  sliores  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co,” &c.  The  tariff,  surely,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  tbinp,  for  it  had  not  yet  an  offensive  existence. 
And  in  1828,  before  the  passage  of  the  last  and  most 
•‘ruinous”  law,  Mr.  McRuflie  said — 

“That  the  northern  states,  comparatively  destitute  of 
natural  advantages — having  no>  staples  of  exportation  to 
support  their  couimerce — exhibit  all  the  indications  of 
u young,  growing,  and  fourishing  country;  while  the 
southern  slates,  with  natural  advantages  such  as  never 
tell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country,  and  witli  an  indus- 
iry  which  never  relaxes  its  efforts,  are  in  a steady  pro- 
gress ot  deterioration,  exhibiting  all  the  indications  of 
premat'kf'’e  decrepitude  and  decay.  A traveller  in  pass- 
ing through  th^  southern  states  will  be  struck  with  the 
wretched  appearance  of  towns  and  villages  almost  in 
ruins — the  melancholy  memorials  of  departed  pros- 
perity.” 

What  caused  these  things?  Not  the  ‘ abominable  ta- 
riff”— tor  that  of  1824  was  ineffective;  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  so  moderate,  tfial  southern  gentlemen  are 
generally  disposed  to  agree  that  so  much  protection 
as  was  contained  in  it,  may  still  be  granted.  Was  not 
*^the  distress,”  then,  in  the  fearful  increase  of  slaves — 
“the  pride  and  improvidence  and  progress  of  i'lle- 
ness,”  which  Mr.  Pinckney  so  severely  denounces  me 
tor  having  alluded  to?  How  can  the  tariff  have  injured 
the  south?  'J 'he  denuind  for  every  southe'rn  commodity 
has  been  mightily  increased — the  price  of  every  manu- 
factured article,  {^protected),  has  been  diminished.  To 

'raOSE  GENKllAI.  ASSEllTIONS  TUEUE  IS  MO  EXCEPTION. 
But  let  this  fact  be  noted  — while  llie  price  of  iron  and 
all  its  ordinary  manufactures,  lias  much  declined,  be- 
cause of  the  duties,  or  “/axes,”  as  they  are  called,  on 
importations  ot  them — steel,  and  its  cliief  manufactures, 
iKinain  at  about  the  old  aule-tariff  prices,  because  the 
eneouragcinenl  given  by  existing  laws  bas  not  been  sut- 


ficient  to  establish  a domestic  competition  in  them. 
Does  the  tariff  then  cause  *dhe  distress”  of.tlie  south? 
We  sliall  sliew  some  of  the  causes,  (through  particular 
examples),  why  the  norlliei  n stales  “exhibit  all  the  in- 
dications of  a young,  growing  and  flourish  ing  country,”' 
as  asserted  by  Mr.  McDuffie:  why  the  southern  “exhi- 
bit all  tlie  indications  of  premature  decrepitude  and 
decay”  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  the  “free 
trade  philosophers,”  to  find  out  and  specially  prestribe 
for. 

The  town  of  Adams,  in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts^ 
contained  1,836  inhabitants  in  1820 — and  in  1830,  had 
2,648;  increase  812,  or  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
nearly.  The  whole  area  of  this  town  (or  township)  i» 
only  about  22,400  acres.  It  contains  two  villages — 
Adams  and  North  Adams.  The  first  has  seven  cotton 
and  v.'nollen  factories,  with  several  tanneries,  icc.-- 
North  Adams  has  nine  cotton  and  woollen  factories — 
one  extensive  calico  printing  establishment,  and  another 
is  about  to  go  into  operation — three  blast  furnaces,  ma- 
ny tanneries,  &c.  and  130  dwelling  houses.  Kents  are 
as  high  in  this  village  as  in  the  city  of  'I'roy,  at  which 
latter  place  its  business  seems  chiefly  to  centre.  7\bout 
500  persons  are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
factories  only,  producing  1 ,500,000 yards  of  cloth  annu- 
ally. There  is  yet  much  valuable  water-pow?r  unoc- 
cupied. I’he  influx  of  population  has  latterly  been  so 
great,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  sup- 
posed to  exceed  three  tliousand! 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  prosperity  of  Adams  is  caus- 
ed by  the  “legalized  robbery,”  as  Mr.  Pinckney  has 
it — of  the  taritf  laws.  Stop  a little,  and  we  shall  see. 

I'his  town  annually  exports  about  400,000  pounds 
weight  ol  cheese,  worth  f 24,000,  w ith  large  quantities 
of  butler,  cattle,  sheep,  sw  ine,  and  other  articles  of 
provisions,  not  required  for  the  supply  of  its  own  in- 
habitants. 'I'lie  whole  proceeds  of  agriculture  in  this 
little  town  of  22,400  acres,  not  withstanding  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  laboring  population  is  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, cannot  fall  sliort  of  being  worth  150,000  dol- 
lars a year.  Here  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  “Ame- 
rican System” — of  the  ]>olicy  of  placing  “i/ie  consumer 
by  the  side  of  ihe  producer Mr.  Jefferson  said  we 
ought  to  do.* 

Can  this  be  possible? — -a  southern  cultivator  will  ask. 
Yes.  'I'ake  the  tollowing  cases  in  proof — 

“In  1825  the  Massadiuselis  Agricultural  society’s 
premium  was  conferred  on  E.  Hersey  Derby,  tsq.  of 
Salem,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetables  raised  for 
consumption  on  his  farm  of  about  14  acres  of  land. 


The  foliovving  is  his  statement: 

Cabbages  at  56  lbs.  per  bushel  1,503- 

Pumpkins,  7 ox-carl  loads  294 

Potatoes  415 

Mangel  wurtaiel  2,036^ 

Sugar  beets  • 274 

llussian  radish  90 

English  turnips  1,026 


Bushels,  5,638^ 


‘ John  Warren,  of  Westborough,  Worcester  county, 
on  a farm  ol  forty-six  acres,  produces  annually , 

50  tons  English  hay 
6,000  lbs.  pork  and  beef 
1,100  do.  butter 
2,500  do.  cheese 
300  bushels  corn  and  wheat.” 

The  latter  instance  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary affair.  Many  thousand  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land, rear  large  and  respectable  families,  pay  all  their 
delits  and  taxes  promptly,  ami  live  independently,  well 
clothed  and  comfortably  boused  and  proviiled  for,  and 

* 'I'he  single  article  of  cheese  exported,  gave  an  ave- 
rage value  of  nearly  ten  dollars  per  head  for  every  in- 
habitant of  the  town  of  Adams,  Cotton  and  rice  are 
the  cliief  articles  prepared  for  export  in  South  Caroli- 
na — and  if  the  inliabilants  of  that  slate  were  as  produc- 
tive as  those  of  the  town  of  Adams — [cheese,  onet, 
against  cotton  and  rice) — the  exports  of  South  Carolina 
would  amount  to  5,810,000  dollars  a j ear,  which  is  per- 
haps, not  less  than  two-thirds  of  Ihe  average  value  ol  the 
wiiule  annual  product  of  S.  Carolina,  proper,  exported. 
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lay  up  money,  on  farms  of  50  acres.  Tlie  iiiea  is,  that 
Ihese  people  labor  severely.  This  is  a great  mistake. 
They  liave  mucli  leisure — because  they  do  not  -waste 
time.  With  them,  there  is  “a  place  lor  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  is  in  its  place.”  '^I'lieir  liorses  and  cat- 
tle, tools  and  iin[)lements,  are  attended  to  with  clock- 
like regularity — nothing  is  put  otf  till  to-morrow  which 
can  be  done  to-day.  Economy  is  wealth,  and  system 
aftbrds  ease.  'These  men  are  seldom  in  a hurry,  ex- 
cept in  harvest  time.  And  in  tlie  long  winter  evenings 
or  severe  weather,  which  forbid.s  employment  out-ol- 
doors,  one  man  makes  corn  brooms,  another  shoes, 
and  a third  is  a carpenter,  cooper  or  tailor — and  one 
woman  spins,  another  weaves,  a third  plaits  “Leghorn 
bonnets”  and  a fourth  makes  lace.  Little  cliildren, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm,  knit  stockings!  And  the  ta- 
inilies  tlius  occupied  are  among  the  most  healtliy, 
cheerful  and  happy  in  the  world.  It  is  easy  with  them 
to  reduce  their  wishes  to  tiieir  means,  it  inconvenient  or 
imprudent  to  extend  their  means  to  their  wishes. 
These  are  “the  sort  of  people”  wlio  fought  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Hunker’s  hill,  Ilennington  and  Saratoga.  'Two 
hundred  y&nkee  freeholders  were  on  board  tlie  frigate 
Constitution,  when  the  Hag  of  the  enemy  descended  in 
homage  to  her  power.* 

As  before  observed— let  Mr.  I’inckney  fill  up  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  which  Mr.  McDuffie  sketched, 
in  1828.  If  1 deserve  rejiroof  for  charging  the  “pre- 
mature decrepitude  and  decay”  of  the  south  to  itie  pre- 
ference of  slave  labor  over  that  of  freemen — to  i)rodi- 
gality,  idleness,  and  that  perversity  of  judgment  which 
dishonors  a “working”  white  man — I may  cliallenge  a 
shewing  of  the  causes  of  that  distress  w fiich  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Tatnall  s()oke  of  in  1824,  and  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie so  vividly  described  in  1828.  I only  ask,  liiat  Mr. 
Pinckney  and  those  of  the  same  school,  may  not  hate 
that  prosperity  -which  they  -will  not  labor  to  possess. 

High-pressure,  against  the  tariff!  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Columbia,  (.V.  C.)  'limes,  addressed 
to  the  editor.  We  copy  from  the  “Charleston  Mer- 
cury.” 

J\ir.  Editor — A friend  of  mine,  well  known  to  you, 
purchased  a pair  of  pantaloons  and  a coat  in  London 
last  tall.  He  gave  for  them  there,  ready  made,  22^- 
dollars.  Wanting  a similar  coat  and  pantaloons  made 
in  Columbia,  the  price  asked  was  55  dollars. 

Anotlmr  friend  of  mine,  also  well  known  to  you, 
wauteil  paint  to  paint  liis  house  this  summer.  He  pur- 
chased 12  kegs  of  wliite  lead,  each  weighing  50  lbs.  for 
3^  dollars  per  keg,  making  42  dollars.  'I  he  duty  on 
wliite  lead  imported,  is  5 cents  per  lb.  so  that  on  an  ar- 
ticle whose  real  value,  when  imported,  is  12  dollars, 
he  had  to  pay  30  dollais  duty.  No  wonder,  Mr. 
Welherill,  who  manufactures  this  article  very  exlensive- 


* A New  England  farmer  having  finished  his  atten- 
tion to  autumnal  duties,  tfiought  of  going  to  Europe  to 
dispose  of  tlie  timber  cut  from  his  last  nc7V  field,  as 
captain  and  o-ivner  of  his  sloop.  His  eldest  sons  re- 
ceived the  following  orders,  to  be  oliserved  during  his 
absence:  “John,  you  may  work  in  the  smith’s  shop  till 
you  have  iron  shod  the  plough,  and  the  cart  wlieelsyou 
have  made,  after  which  you  may  either  build  a saw  or 
grist  mill  for  yourself,  on  your  own  place.  If  I should 
not  return  in  three  months,  you  may  reiiair  ami  adjust 
the  old  cpiadrant,  and  take  charge  of  the  old  sloop,  after 
you  have  new  decked  her.  Josepli  will  help  you  spin 
the  new  rigging  the  sloop  will  waul,  after  he  has  finish- 
ed tlie  loom  lor  )our  mother  to  weave  a top-sail;  on 
which,  alter  turning  the  rounds  lor  the  spinning-wiieel, 
he  may  plough  the  old  field,  and  tlien  go  oti  a voyage  to 
Laliradore  for  cod,  or  a whaling  to  Falkland’s  Isiand, 
just  as  he  likes.  You  must /aite  command  ai  the  sloop 
yourself,  load  her  lor  tlie  West  Indies,  unless  you  find 
that  governor  Phillips’s  last  prices  will  do  lor^onng 
Slock  and  provisions,  if  so  go  to  New  Holland,  and  1 
shall  be  home,  God  loilUng,  to  welcome  your  rtturn. 
My  sou  Josepli,  ii  is  time  to  leave  oil’  making  wooden 
clucks  and  fiddles;  nm  Ihe  hiiles  and  make  shoes  lor 
the  tamily.”  'I’his  is  not  beyoml  tlie  character  of  the 
people,  however  it  may  not  agree  in  the  miuutiaj  willi 
any  known  incidents.  . [BlodgcCs  Econonuca. 


ly  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  committee  lately  ap- 
pointed in  that  city,  to  support  Henry  Clay  and  the 
American  System!  No  wonder  the  tariff  men  and 
liieir  friends,  the  submission-men,  cry  out  patience,  pa- 
tience! let  us  wait  a few  years  longer,  and  all  will  come 
right!  Every  j ear  of  patience  adds  to  their  wealth, 
and  our  poverty.  I'he  wonder  is,  that  any  people 
wliatever  will  shew  themselves  such  lame  and  senseless 
slaves,  as  to  submit  to  these  arrant  impositions,  so  long 
and  so  patiently  as  the  south  has  done.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  souih  is  cowed;  it  gives  up  to  the  determined 
ovei'bearing  of  the  north;  and  provided  we  are  allowed 
to  talk  big,  wo  are  now  content  to  pay  largely  for  the 
privilege.  We  were  really  more  courageous  when  we 
suffered  less. 

The  present  crop  of  cotton  now  ready  for  market 
may  kecji  up  its  ])rice;  hut  the  crop  of  tlie  present  year 
now  growing,  will  not  bring  the  planter  more  than  sijt 
and  a (luarter  cents  at  Christmas  next.  'I'lie  question 
no-iv  is,  wliethcr  we  shall  or  sliall  not  have  a constitu- 
tion in  spite  of  tlie  usurpations  of  the  general  govei  n- 
merit:  As  this  is  a mere  theoretical  discussion,  we  are 
content  to  throw  the  burden  ol  deciding  it  on  our  chil- 
dren; and  as  we  do  not  fight  for  ourselves,  v/e  leave  the 
contest  to  them,  when  they  will  be  still  more  reduced 
than  we  are;  to  poverty  in  [locket  and  poverty  in  spirit; 
but  before  ibis  year  is  out,  anotlicr  question  will  arise, 
sucli  as,  can  we  raise  cotton  with  any  profit?  If  not, 
what  are  we  to  raise  with  our  slave  labor?  Whatever 
that  produce  may  be,  will  it  allow  us  to  educate  our 
children,  or  will  it  buy  us  broad  cloth  coats,  or  enable 
us  to  paint  our  houses  wiiii  white  lead  taxed  at  250  per 
cent,  on  prime  cost  by  the  tantf,  in  favor  of  Mr.  VVe- 
liierill  and  a few  other  manufacturers ? If  12  dollars 
pay  a tax  of  30  dollars,  how  mucli  will  100  dollars  pay? 
Answer,  250  dollars.  Calculation. 

It  is  by  such  silly  and  extravagant,  or  wonlonly  erro- 
neous statements,  that  the  people  of  the  south  have 
been  deceived  almost  into  a spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  And  it  seems  nearly  use- 
less to  delect  and  expose  them — lor  those  to  be  acted 
upon  are  permitted  to  see  only  one  side  of  tlie  ques- 
tion; and  the  chasing  away  of  one  misrepresentation 
only  makes  room  for  another,  more  wicked  lliaii  the 
first.  Besides,  truth  travels  slowly.  It  was  said  by 
Fisher  Ames,  that  “falsehood  proceeds  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  while  truth  is  pulling  on  his  boots.”  The 
“Ireedom  of  the  press”  is  practically  denied  to  the 
people  of  these  states — for,  if  even  disposed  to  pay  for 
and  read  certain  newspapers  which  present  other  views 
than  those  deemed  orthodox  by  the  ruling  politicians, 
they  are  hooted  at  and  driven  from  their  purposes.— 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  so  it  has  frequent- 
ly hapiiened,  in  respect  to  the  “Register.” 

it  is  said  that  such  a coat  and  pair  of  pantaloons  as 
cost  only  22|  dollars  in  London,  would  cost  55  dollars, 
in  Columbia.  Let  us  examine  a little. 

J lie  liigliest  duly  that  can  be  paid  on  a square  yard 
of  broad  cloth  is  180  cents  the  square  yard,  equal  to 
2r0  lor  the  running  yard.  It  takes  three  yards  of  such 
clotli  to  make  a coal  and  pair  of  pantaloons — it  is  possi- 
ble, then,  that  tlie  duly  may  amount  to  810  cents — say 
9 dollais,  the  iluty  on  the  “trimmings”  being  added.— 
This  is  the  utmost  amount.  We  shall  state  the  matter 


fairly. 

Cost  of  a coat  and  pantaloons  at  Columbia  $55  00 
ditto  ditto  London  22  50 


Extra  cost  at  Columbia  32  50 

Deduct  all  the  duties  9 00 


And  there  yet  remains ! 23  50 


How  shall  we  make  up  tliis  amount?  The  wages  of 
first  rale  tailors  are  quite  as  high  in  London  as  in  Balti- 
more— lull  let  us  suiqiose  that  the  London  tailor^ 
for  nothing  and  finds  himself.^'  The  cost  of  making  a 
coat  ami  pair  of  pantaloons,  in  the  best  and  most  fasb- 
imiable  manner  at  Balt  iinore,  is  ten  dollars.  Deduct 
the  -whole  of  Ibis,  and  lliere  yet  remains  13^  dollars  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  extra  profit  of  the  merchant — 
a inolit  of  tliiiTeen  and  a half  dollars  on  an  original 
investment  of  22i,  {admitting  that  the  coat  and panta- 
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loons  tvere  gratuitously  made  in  London) — or  a gain  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
cloth,  only.  Credut  Judeas  Jlpella!  This  story  is  so 
monstrous  that  it  devours  itself — unless,  indeed,  llie 
merchants  and  tailors  of  Columbia  are  swindlers  of  the 
“first  magnitudel” 

The  next  is  equally  ridiculous.  We  shall  bring  out 
the  facts  that  belong  to  it. 

In  1816  the  duty  on  white  lead  was  3 cents  per  lb. 
and  the  price  13. 

In  1827  the  duty  was  4 cents,  and  the  price  11. 

In  1831 — at  present,  the  duty  on  white  lead  is  5 cents 
per  lb.  and,  its  price  9^  cents  per  lb. 

In  all  cases  we  speak  of  manufacturers’  prices. 

Now,  if  the  worthy  gentleman  had  painted  his  house, 
ns  stated,  'm  1816,  he  might  have  paid  18  dollars,  in 
“taxes,”  on  the  GOO  lbs.  of  lead  required,  il  he  preferred 
the  foreign  material,  and  the  whole  cost  w'ould  have 
been  78  dollars;  but  now,  while  he  7yuiy  pay  “taxes”  to 
the  amount  of  30  dollars,  on  the  lead  used,  the  whole 
cost  of  it  will  amount  to  only  57  dollars:  so  that  while 
his  '•'taxes”  are  increased  12  dollars,  his  actual  expenses 
•will  be  reduced  dollars.  Here  is  a queer  oppression, 
practised  by  “Mr.  Wetherill!”  He  has  "imposed”  21 
dollars  into  the  pocket  of  this  bawling  anti-tariff'  man, 
and  is  abused  for  it. 

But  the  whole  story  is  a jumble  of  arrant  nonsense. 
We  might  well  call  it  by  another  name.  It  is  said,  that 
12  kegs  of  white  lead  weighiugj^iiy  ])Ounds  each,  were 
purchased  for  3^- dollars  a keg,  "Thads  one!^^  The 
htsest  selling  price  is  9^  dollars  the  hundred,  not  7. 
Again  it  is  said,  that  the  "real  value  xvhen  imported,” 
of  these  600  lbs.  or  12  kegs  of  lead  of  50  lbs  each,  w as 
12  dollars!  "7'hads  ivioJ”  and  a “thumper.” 

We  have  before  us  the  “London  Trade  List” — (the 
most  valuable  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world),  of 
the  29th  March,  which  informs  us  that  the  lowest  quali- 
ty of  pig  lead,  (out  of  which  the  white  lead  is  made), 
was  £13  the  fodder.  The  fodder,  at  London,  is  19^ 
ewt.  — say  2,000  lbs.  as  near  enough  for  the  calculaticn 
'I'hirteen  pounds  sterling  are  equal  to  57  dollars  72cts. — 
©r  about  2 7-8  cents  per  lb.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  \vhite  lead,  but  know  that  it 
causes  a great  waste  of  the  material,  as  well  as  casts  out 
all  its  impurities,  which  are  of  a heavy  amount.  But  it 
is  enough,  that  tlie  raiv  material,  at  London,  costs  almost 
one-lhird  more  per  ib.  than  the  wise  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman of  S.  Carolina  has  assigned  for  the  manufactured 
article,  in  America!  And  besides  the  labor  of  the  manu- 
facture and  loss  of  weight,  a large  quantity  of  oil  is 
used,  the  price  of  which  is  about  9U  cents  at  Baltimore, 
and  we  presume  it  cannot  be  less  in  London.  This  oil 
•weighs  7^  lb.  to  the  gallon,  and  therefore  costs  12 
cents  per  lb.  And  hence,  while  dry  white  lead  sells 
for  8 cents  per  pound,  such  lead,  ground  in  oil,  is  worth 
9^.  The  labor  of  grinding  in  oil  is  not  of  much  account, 
because  of  the  machinery  and  power  used.  The  advanc- 
ed price  is  mainly  to  pay  for  tlie  oil. 

That  the  price  of  cotton  will  be  reduced  to  6^  cents 
per  lb.  we  have  long  believed — but  ‘luhen,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  say.  Had  the  quantity  of  the  last  year’s 
growth  been  produced,  it  would  hardly  have  sold  for 
four  cents  per  pound,  if  no  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  machinery  used  in  its  manufacture,  'voithin 
the  last  10  or  15  years.  These  improvements,  which 
so  wonderfully  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  have 
enabled  the  people  to  consume  twice  or  tlirice  as 
much  of  themas  they  did  10  or  15  years  ago.  We  dare 
not  venture  to  prescribe  limits  to  scientific  power — w'c 
think,  however,  that  the  present  cost  of  manufacturing 
cotton  cannot  be  much  reduced,  if  so,  the  product  of 
cotton  must  stop  where  it  is,  or  a much  lessened  price 
ensue.  But  the  means  to  produce  cotton  are  rapiilly 
increasing — and  if  the  present  laborers  employed  in  cul- 
tivating the  cane  -were  turned  over  to  the  making  of 
cotton,  its  price  ivould  fall,  in  one  year,  to  6^  cents,  in 
the  United  Slates,  unless  Uie  supplies  oj  other  countries 
■zve)  e severely  and  suddenly  reduced.  It  costs  much 
less  to  make  coUcu  in  Brazil,  of  equal  or  superior  quali- 
ty, than  it  docs  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  'I'he 
South  Carolina  writer  is  full  of  "fglit” — he  talks  it 
bravely.  But  he  means  only  to  commit  a felo  de  se. 
He,  and  iho.se  who  think  with  him,  are  the  only  persons 


in  danger.  With  the  spirit  of  a scorpion,  he  seems  dis- 
posed to  sting  himself  to  death.  Let  him  make  a “cal- 
culation ” on  that. 

Sugar  has  declined  in  price  just  as  the  domestic  sup- 
ply has  approached  the  home  demand.  Whenever 
there  is  a short  crop  in  Louisiana,  it  rises — when  a large 
one,  it  ileclines.  Such  is  the  immutable  law  of  trade. 
If  it  were  so  that  a new  demand  for  100,000  hhds.  were 
made  on  the  West  Indies,  the  price  would  advance  in  a 
greater  stun  than  the  amount  of  the  duty  now  charged, 
ami  v>e  should  really  pay  a tax  of  at  least  3 cents  per 
lb.  on  sugar,  for  the  beneft  of  joreigners.  No  practi- 
cal man,  we  think,  will  doubt  the  force  of  this  sugges- 
tion. It  is  derived  from  gentlemen  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  effects  of  scarcity  and  supply;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  United  States  being  destroyed, 
every  body  ivill  kno-w  it,  by  feeling. 

“The  tyger  preys  not  on  the  tyger  brood, 

Man  only  is  the  common  toe  of  man!” 

As  belore  slated,  we  are  suffering  much  from  some 
reforms  that  have  been  made  in  the  post-office  depart- 
ment; and  our  patience  is  severely  exercised  by  late 
frequent  complaints  of  subscribers,  who,  for  many  years 
past,  received  tlieir  papers  with  strictest  regularity. 
We  have  ample  proof,  also,  that  some  of  our  packages 
have  been  opened  and  plundered — thefts  of  the  “Cal- 
houn correspondence”  having  been  specially  commit- 
ted. The  strength  and  care  with  which  the  “Rtgister” 
is  packed,  has  olten  elicited  the  public  approbation  of 
worthy  and  respectable  postmasters — and,  while  not 
claiming  exemption  from  errors,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  many  do  not,  and  cannot,  take  place,  be- 
cause of  \\ie.  system  which  was  long  since  adopted,  and 
is  now  invariably  pursued. 

But  on  Monday  last,  we  had  a new  and  rather  extra- 
ordinary cause  of  complaint,  in  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  a worthy  postmaster  in  a distant  state,  with  the  seal 
broken,  and  its  contents  (only  five  dollars),  taken 
out.  Thus,  one  postmaster  has  not  only  violated  his 
oath  and  become  a thief,  but  coinmitted  an  outrage  and 
robbery  on  a fellow-officer,  wdiose  frank,  any  reasonable 
man  miglit  suppose,  might  have  caused  that  letter  to 
have  been  respected.  Hence  the  motto  prefixed. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  of  such  things — but  diffi- 
cult to  bear  them  without  some  excitement,  knowing 
the  amount  of  depredations  upon  our  private  properly 
and  political  rights  have  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  “monster  party,”  should  never  have 
entered  into  the  post  office  department.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  loo  delicate  and  important  to  be  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  “rewards  or  punishments,”  except  for 
good  or  evil  actually  rendered  in  the  administration  of 
Hs  affairs.  Every  body  feared  what  fias  happened, 
when  the  post  master  general  was  introduced  into  the 
“cabinet” — and  Mr.  McLean  retired,  because  he  would 
not  be  made  the  instrument  of  disorder  and  disho- 
nesty, in  dismissing  eoinpelent  and  faithful  officers, 
because  of  their  private  political  opinions,  only.  M o 
have  recently  lost  many  subscribers,  from  tlie  impossi- 
bility of  sending  their  pajiers  safely  to  them,  and  on 
routes  hitherto  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  prompti- 
tude. 

Post  MASTEii  CujrifiJfGHA^r.  The  following  accouat 
of  the  trial  of  this  lately  appointed  postmaster,  is  copied 
from  the  “American.” 

7'Ae  United  States  vs.  JMortimer  Cunningham. 

The  grand  jury  at  the  present  session  of  the  circuit 
court  U.  S.  found  bills  against  the  above  party,  late  post 
master  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford  county,  Md.  ior felony, 
and  for  a misdemeanor.  The  felony  charged  consisted 
in  secreting  and  embezzling  letters  conlahiing  bank 
notes  and  stealing  the  notes.  The  misdemeanor  con- 
sisted in  embezzling,  detaining  and  opening  letters. 

Tfje  indictment  for  felony  was  first  called  lor  trial, 
and  ajuiy  was  empannelled  on  Monday,  the  fSlli  insl. 
the  accused  party  liaving  and  exercising  the  right  to 
cballenge  not  exceeding  twenty.  Tlie  argument  termi- 
nated on  Tuesday,  the  26tli  inst.  and  the  jury,  not  being 
able  to  agree,  came  twice  into  court.  On  itie  third  time, 
alter  being  confineil  about  thirty  hours,  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 
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The  prosecution  gave  evidence  that  five  notes  wliich 
liad  been  put  into  two  decoy  letters,  were  stolen  by  the 
•:»ccused.  Ti»is  proof  was  attempteil  to  be  repelled. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution,  in  order  to 
obtain  a verdict  of  guilty,  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  these 
■notes,  or  sotne  of  them,  were  genuine.  Four  of  them: 
^•ere  admitted  to  be  forgeries;  one  of  them  it  was  con- 
tended, on  behalf  of  the  government,  was  genuine,  al- 
though the  bank  had  failed.  But  tliis  particular  one  was 
not  produced,  being  alleged  to  be  in  ihe  possession  of  the 
accused.  The  evidence  of  its  genuine  character  was  not 
deemed  to  be  conclusive  enough  to  warrant  a verdict  ot, 
guilty  on  an  indictment  iov felony. 

The  trial  for  the  misdemeanor  is  fi.ved  by  the  court 
for  the  12th  instant. 

The  counsel  engaged  were  N.  Williams,  district  at- 
torney, lor  the  U.  States;  U.  S.  Heath  and  R.  Johnson, 
for  the  accused. 

[A  paragraph  is^‘going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,” 
«nd  saying,  without  qualification,  that  Cunaingham  was 
acquitted.] 

The  late  “itESiGifATioNS.”  The  retirement  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  is  not 
yet  generally  understood.  The  editor  of  the“l'ele- 
graph,”  some  weeks  ago,  declared,  in  substance,  that 
his  weight  was  heavier  than  even  the  great  popularity  of 
gen.  Jackson  could  bear;  and  he  said,  “we  fear  that  the 
embrace  of  Amos  Kendall,  Mai  tin  Buren,  William 
B.  Lewis,  k Co.  will  be  the  embrace  of  death” — of  the 
‘‘‘•republican partyf  and,  in  titc  doings  of  those  named, 
Mr.  Green  [>redicted  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ingham — 
which,  indeed,  was  plainly  pronounced  in  the  “New 
York  Standard”  and  “Philadelphia  Inquirer” — papers 
charged,  (we  know  not  how  justly),  with  being  under 
tiie  direct  influence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Concerning 
these  reports,  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  expressed  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Ingham  would  “neither  be  removed  nor 
retire^  without  good  cause,  independently  of  all  party 
considerations.''^  And  the  “Globe”  the  present  official 
paper,  of  the  9th  of  April,  said — “The  Intelligencer 
copies  articles  into  his  paper  from  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
quirer and  Norfolk  Herald,  the  latter  positively  assert- 
ing that  the  hon  Samuel  1).  Ingham  has  been  removed 
from  the  treasury  department.  ” Instead  of  correcting 
the  mistake,  the  Intelligencer  says  ^the  fact  reported  if 
it  have  not  happened,  may  be  on  t!ie  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment.’ Now,  why  did  not  the  editor  declare  the  truth 
q-ilaiiily,  and  say  it  had  not  happened,  and  that  there  voas 
not  the  slightest  indication  given  at  Washington  author^ 
ising  the  belief  that  such  a thing  ivas  in  contemplation^) 
much  less  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment."  But  in  nine 
<lays  after,  the  president  invited  Mr.  Ingham  to  resign. 
And  on  the  19th,  the  very  day  of  his  resignation,  the 
“Richmond  Enquirer”  solemnly' pronounced,  “the  story 
about  the  president’s  intending  to  remove  Mr.  Ingham 

utterly  false." 

On  this  same  subject,  the  Philadelphia  “Sentinel”  ot 
the  13th  April,  said — “It  is  a fatality  which  generally  at- 
tends the  fomenters  of  mischief,  that  over-anxiety  to  ef- 
fect their  objects  is  the  means  by  which  they  are  detect- 
ed and  defeated.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
movements  of  the  combination  against  the  secretary  of 
ihe  treasury.  The  democracy  ol  the  state,  whose  feel- 
ings in  reference  to  this  valued  officer  have  been  misre- 
presented, are  aroused,  and  are  determinetl  by'  une- 
nyuivocal  manifestations  of  their  real  opinions,  to  put 
down  both  the  machinations  and  their  authors.  Of  this 
wholesome  state  ot  public  feeling,  the  proceedings  of  the 
democrats  ot  Lu'^erne  county,  which  we  publish  to-dav, 
is  an  evidence. — We  have  no  doubt  but  that  similar  ex- 
pressions will  be  heard  elsewhere,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
insidious  enemies  oftlie  party',  who  are  struggling  to  di- 
vide the  Jackson  democracy  of  the  state. 

“These  mean  intriguers  know  well  that  Mr.  Ingham  is 
idenlUied  with  the  best  feelings  of  the  party  \ they  know 
that  there  is  a spirit  and  feeling  among  his  friends  that 
would  not  quietly  submit  to  his  proscription,  and  hence 
the:r  eagerness,  through  the  aid  of  private  spleen  in  our 
own  ranks,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  president  in 
one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  cabinet.  The  same  in- 
lhat  has  heretofore  sustained  general 
Jackson  against  secret  management,  as  well  as  open  as- 


sault, will  render  all  these  notable  schemes  harmless. 
'The  acknowledged  head  of  the  democratic  party,  raised 
10  tliat  enviable  position  by  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited 
confidence  of  the  people,  will  be  the  last  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  his  enemies  in  order  to  divide  his  friends. 
Me  will  view,  as  the  whole  party  ought  to  view,  tlie 
originators  of  any  efforts  to  ilivide  us,  as  enemies,  let 
them  assume  what  name  or  what  guise,  tor  the  time 
being,  that  may'  he  most  convenient.” 

And  yet  at  this  very  time,  it  the  dates  of  the  letters  are 
correct,  Mr.  Ingham  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  so  import- 
ant an  event  as  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
which  happened  on  tlie  11th;  sliewing,  at  least,  that  he 
had  no  part  in  the  confidence  of  the  president. 

Another  paper,  speaking  of  Mr.  Ingham,  says — “To 
effect  Mr.  Calhoun’s  puiqioses,  he  will  keep  his  present 
post  ns  a spy  in  the  enemy ’s  camp,  until  kicked  out.” 

In  the  “ I’liiladelphia  Inquirer”  of  the  20th  April,  was 
published  a letter  dated  VVashington  the  16th,  bearing 
strong  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Amos  Ken- 
dall, in  which  Mr.  Daft'  Green  is  descril.'ed  as  worse  than 
a ‘^midnight  tidef  ov  higinoay  assassin" — adding,  “But  I 
did  not  sit  down  to  comment  on  his  conduct  in  this  in- 
stance, so  much  as  to  stute  a few  (ruths  witliin  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  him  [Green]  and  his  worthy  coad- 
jutor, the  secretary  of  the  tieusury,  Samuel  I).  Ingham." 

It  is  manifest  from  (lie  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Ing- 
ham forced  the  president  to  ivquest  Ids  resignation  — 
alias,  to  dismiss  him;  lor  he  would  not  lake  the  Iiint  gi- 
ven in  tlie  first  convcrsalioM,  though  ii  appears  to  have 
been  a pretty  liroad  one. 

Mr.  Branch  had  no  tiiought  of  being  discharged,  two 
or  lliree  days  before  he  was  asked  to  resign — for,  we  am 
informed,  lliat  he  had  obtained  the  key  of  a house  in 
Washington,  with  a view  of  reining  it,  for  a new  resi- 
dence. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  “New  York  Courier” 
has  said — 

‘ Well  indeed  may  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  called  ‘the  great 
magician,’  for  he  raises  his  wand,  and  the  whole  cabinet 
vanishes," 

And  tlie  “Albany  Argus,”  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  and 
several  other  papers,  liij^hly  compliment  him  for  re- 
signing— but  do  not  assign  any  intelligible  reason  why', 
except  that  a “great  source  of  suspicion  has  been  dried 
up,”  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says. 

From  the  Globe  of  the  ^th  inst.  “The  editor  of  the 
Intelligencer  seems  to  doubt  whether  we  are  ‘informed 
of  the  details  of  this  revolution,’  and  especially,  as  on 
tiie  ninth  of  Apnl  we  stated  that  ‘there  was  no  indica- 
tion’ that  Mr.  Ingham  would  he  removed  from  oflice. 
We  have  never  pteLeuded  to  know  more  of  liie  motives 
which  have  produced  the  resignations  than  is  apparent 
from  the  letters  laid  before  tlie  public.  These  are 
very  intelligible  to  persons  wlio  wish  to  understand 
Uietxi.  Witii  regard  to  Mr.  Ingham,  what  we  said  was 
true  to  the  letter.  No  indication  had  been  given  by  the 
president  against  liim  individually,  as  had  been  intimat- 
ed by  the  press  in  Fenjisylvauia  and  elsewhere;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  singly  he  wouM  have  been  ‘extruded,’ 
as  the  Intelligencer  has  it.  His  leaving  the  cabinet  is 
but  a consequence  ot  that  general  movement,  wJiLch  the 
presidents  best  and  most  disinterested  friends  IN’  the 
CABiNE'i'*  thought  a necesary  sacrifice  to  the  unembar- 
rassed action  of  his  administration.  I’he  editor  of  this 
print  did  not,  liowever,  [ireiend  to  speak  of  tlie  private 
inlentioiis  of  the  president,  but  of  the  public  indica- 
tions at  Wash  iiiglon.  Of  the  president’s  purposes  we 
did  not  presume  to  say  that  we  were  informed,  or  to 
know  ol  liie  matter  more  than  was  apparent  to  others. 
If  at  any  lime  we  should  do  this,  we  will  never  mislead 
the  public;  but  the  Intelligencer  must  not  suppose, 
from  tlie  late  marvellous  discoveries  of  a certain  press, 
t*iat  the  editor  of  a newspaper  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration here,  becomes,  ex-otficio,  a cabinet  counsellor.” 

The  Charleston  JVlercury  of  the  29/A  tjpril,  says  of 
the  correspondence — “It  will  be  seen  that  the  motive  of 


* This  is  rather  a strange  admission.  Mr.  Ingham’s 
retirement  was  not  then,  on  the  desire  of  the  president, 
so  much  as  because  of  tlie  advice  of  his  “friends  in  the 
cabinet.”  As  above  quoted,  }Vlr.  Van  linden  raised 
his  wand,  and  the  whole  “cabinet”  vanished  I 
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the  president,  in  desiring  Mr.  Ingham  to  withdrav.’,  was 
‘to  prevent  unjust  misconcejit  ions’  in  relation  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Van  Uaren — or,  in  plain  language,  to 
prevent  the  continuanee  of  Mr.  Ingtuim  in  oflice  from 
being  regarded,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been,  as  a 
victory  by  that  gentleman  over  those  of  the  cabinet  to 
whom  he  and  his  friends  are  understood  to  be  opposed. 
The  reader  will  be  struck  with  tlie  difference,  in  every' 
point  of  view,  between  this  correspondence  and  that  be- 
tween Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  president.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham’s letters  are  as  plain  and  perspicuous  as  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  is  ambiguous:  and  the  president’s  reply,  though 
civil  and  respectful,  is  evidently  constrained,  ami  totally 
destitute  of  that  warmth  of  approbation  which  lie  had 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the 
president  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  a sacr^ce  to  public  feeling  and  public  opinion, 
but  that,  in  yielding  to  this  necessity,  lie  determined  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  should  not  be  sacrificed  alone.  Hence 
his  request  to  Mr.  Ingham  to  resign — hence  the  warmth 
of  his  language  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  wliom  lie  reluctant- 
ly yielded  to  prudential  considerations — and  hence  lus 
cold  civility'  to  Mr.  Ingham,  whom  he  compelled  to  re- 
sign, to  gratify  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  order  that  that 
officer,  in  retiring  himself,  should  at  least  have  the 
])Ieasure  of  draggiiig  his  opponent  in  his  train.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  this  proceeding  will  be  relished 
by  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania.  For  his  own  sake, 
(as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  treasury  which  have 
never  b'  Cn  more  ably  managed,  than  by  Mr.  Ingham) 
we  could  have  wished  that  the  president  had  not  dis- 
rnissetl  him,  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  liad  not  avowed, 
as  plainly  as  he  has  done,  that  his  motive  in  dismissing 
hini,  was  to  save  the  feelings,  it  not  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses, of  the  late  secretary  of  state.  We  fear  that  the 
plain  declaration  of  such  a motive  for  such  an  act,  will 
not  be  approved  by  the  people  generally,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  quotations  will  shew',  (and  lor  that  purpose  w'e 
have  made  them),  that  the  proceedings  at  Washington  are 
not  understood.  It  is  said— on  what  we  presume  is  good 
authority,  that  an  exposition  of  these  proceedings  will 
sliortly  appear.  If  so,  it  shall  be  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders, though  we  do  not  intend  to  “meddle  nor  make”  in 
this  matter,  except  in  tne  registry  of  proceedings. 

Mn.  Vkrplanck.  The  friends  of  literature  and  the 
arts  at  New  York  have  given  a public  dinner  to  Mr. 
Verplanck,  because  of  his  exertions  in  congress  to  place 
literary  property'  on  a secure  and  permanent  footing — 
for  which  the  new  copy-right  law,  framed  on  his  sug- 
gestions, is  regarded  as  well  fitted.  The  dinner  was 
given  at  the  City  Hotel,  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  gentlemen  of  New  York  were  present, 

Mr.  Nourse,  late  register  of  the  treasury^ — dismissed 
and  charged  with  being  a “public  defaulter,”  and  pro- 
ceeded against  wiih  mucli  liarshness,  has  obtained  a se- 
cond, and,  prob  ably , final  judgment  in  his  favor,  (by  ihe 
unanimous  decision  ot  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  ot  Columbia),  by'  which  it  is  esta- 
blished that  tlie  government  owes  him  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars! 


Rhode  Island.  The  following  are  the  returns  of 
votes  at  the  late  election  for  a governor  of  this  state — 


Counties. 

Arnold. 

I'enner. 

J\Iujoriiies. 
Arnold.  Fenner, 

Whole 

mimb. 

Providence 

1,856 

1,215 

641 

000 

3,081 

Newport 

718 

330 

388 

OuO 

1,048 

■Wasbinglon 

4-1 

797 

000 

376 

1,218 

Kent 

557 

384 

173 

UOO 

941 

Bristol 

228 

151 

75 

00 

379 

3,778 

2,877 

1,277 

376 

376 

6,667 

Total  majority  901 

Washington.  A great  political  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  tliis  city  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  Nathan  Smith  was  appointed  president,  Jacob  A. 


Bender  and  R.  C.  Weighlman,  vice  presidents,  and  Peter 
Force  and  George  Sweeny  secretaries — Gen.  Walter 
Jones,  Philip  U.  Fendall,  Richard  S.  Coxe,  Ignatius 
Mudd  and  Geo.  Watterson,  were  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  prep.are  suitable  resolutions.  The  committee  re- 
tired, and  soon  returned  and  reported  sundry  resolu- 
tions containing  uncommonly  severe  censures  on  the 
present  administration,  and  lofty  compliments  on  Mr. 
Clay,  as  a candidate  for  Ihe  presidency. 

U.  S.  Bank.  Tlie  New  York  Gazette  says,  “We 
nndersland  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the  secretaries, 
the  U.  S.  bank  slock  rose  one  and  a half  to  two  per 
cent.” 

“Nulheication.”  This  word  is  becoming  contemp- 
tible in  the  south.  Tliere  will  soon  be  a grand  scuffle  to 
shake  off  the  paternity  of  it.  Some  KngUshman  will 
jirobahly  be  made  the  ^‘scape-goat. ” The  people  of 
South  Carolina  will  speedily  wash  their  hands  of  it — 
new  considerations  of  the  value  of  the  union  will  be  had, 
tlirnwing  into  “the  abomination  of  desolation,”  all  “cal- 
culations,” about  it. 

SusatJEHANNAH  TRADE.  The  Harrisburg  Chronicle 
prefers  a heavy  complaint  against  Philadelphia  dealers, 
because  having,  in  some  degree,  obtained  a command 
over  the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah,  they  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  flour  2.5  cents  the  barrel  less  than 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  selling  for  in  Baltimore.  The 
Philadelphia  market  was  h lherto  a shade  higher  than 
that  of  Baltimore — because,  perhaps,  of  the  generally 
dearer  cost  of  transportation  to  the  former; — now  the 
cost  of  carrying  flour,  which  descends  the  river,  to  either 
market,  is  said  to  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Maury.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  men- 
tions that  “Mr.  Maury,  late  consul  atLiverpool,  visiteil 
the  Merchants’  exchange  yesterday'.  He  was  received 
most  cordially  by  a great  number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in  England,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  many  who  had  long  transacted  buisness 
with,  but  had  never  seen  him.  We  believe  no  gentle- 
man has  visited  the  exchange,  who  has  ever  received  so 
much  respect  as  did  this  gentleman.  Mr.  M.  is  about  85 
years  of  agi',  appears  in  good  health,  walks  straight  as 
a young  man  of  twenty,  is  active  and  intelligent,  and 
would  not  be  taken  to  be  more  than  65  or  70.  He  was 
appointed  consul  at  Liverpool  under  gen,  Washington, 
and  has  filled  the  office  wiih  great  fidelity  under  all 
the  various  administrations  of  our  government  until  gen. 
Jackson  came  into  power,  wlien  he  was  removed.  It 
is  believed  that  the  government  have  never  had  a more 
faiiliful  ofilcer  abroad.  The  kindness  and  services  af- 
forded to  his  countrymen  have  been  proverbial;  and 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  when  Ameri- 
cans were  ordered  away,  the  confidence  and  honorable 
character  of  Mr.  Maury  induced  the  government  to 
permit  liim  to  remain  unmolested.  \Ve  understand  Mr. 
Maury  is  on  his  way  to  his  native  state,  Virginia,  where 
he  intends  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

A public  dinner  was  given  to  Air.  Maury,  at  New 
York,  on  Thursday  last. 

National  calender  for  1831.  A second  edition 
of  this  very  valuable  annual,  published  by  the  correct 
and  indefatigable  Mr.  Force,  of  Washington,  has  just 
issued  from  the  press,  with  some  additional  and  impor- 
tant matter.  This  is  the  most  useful  work  for  common 
reference  ever  compiled,  as  to  the  government  and  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States. 

Dinner  to  gen.  Chamrers.  At  a meeting  of  some 
of  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Cliarabers,  one  of  the  senators 
of  tlie  Un  ted  States  from  Maryland,  a very  respecta- 
ble committee  was  appointed  to  invite  him  to  a public  en- 
tertainment, as  a token  of  respect  for  the  talents  and 
dignity  with  which  he  has  represented  the  state — and,  the 
invitation  being  accepted,  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  gentlemen  assembled  at  Chestertown 
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on  ihe  27th  ult.  to  honor  t!»e  dislingnished  {;nest.  After 
partaking  of  a rich  anti  plentiful  dinner,  the  following 
among  other  toasts  were  given,  and  drank  with  much 
applause,  a fine  hand  of  nm  ic  from  Baltimore  being 
ipresenl  to  give  glee  to  llie  occasion. 

Our  coiinlry — The  virtue  and  patriotism  of  her  citi- 
zens are  the  best  security  for  the  stability  of  her  repub- 
lican institutions. 

The  union — The  Palladium  of  our  liberty,  safely 
lodged  in  the  tem[>le  of  public  opin ion. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates — A beacon  il- 
luminating the  political  horizon — a monument  of  the 
genius  ami  patriotism  of  its  framers. 

Universal  suffrage  and  universal  education — may  the 
rights  acquireil  by  the  one,  be  secured  by  the  lights  con- 
ferred by  the  other. 

'The  motto  of  the  ^^JSi'ationtd  Re  public  ans'^'* — “Not  the 
•glory  of  Ccesar,  but  the  welfare  of  Rome.” 

Our  guest — The  honoralile  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers. 
We  highly  approve  of  the  talented  an<l  dignified  course 
tieretotore  displayed  bv  him  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  already  been  acclaniated  by  his  re- 
election  to  that  honorable  station,  and  Ids  known  pa- 
•triotism  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  hold  out  a suf- 
ficient guaranty  for  continued  and  increasing  useful- 
^less. 

Alter  the  annunciation  of  this  sentiment,  the  geneial 
rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  able  and  appro- 
priate speech.  In  conclusion,  he  offered  the  following 
fientiment: 

The  slate  of  jVIaryland—S\\e  can  have  no  hope  for 
good  beyond  the  union.  May  her  sons  ever  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  averting  the  approaches  of  danger  to  their 
civil  liberty,  as  they  have  been  in  expelling  their  foreign 
enemies  from  her  soil. 

His  excellency  Daniel  JHartin,  governor  of  Mary- 
iand.  A man  against  whom  his  political  enemies  have 
no  charge  and  his  political  friends  prefer  him  to  a king.* 

Henry  Clay — The  Richmond  of  our  cause,  around 
whose  standard  the  national  republicans  with  confidence 
•rally. 

'The  American  system^  ov  agriculture,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures and  internal  improvements,  the  firm  basis  of 
actual  independence. 

Daniel  Webster — The  triumphant  champion  of  the 
constitution  and  alile  nullifitrof  southern  nullification. 

James  Jl/afZ^.9o?^  — Co-operator  in  the  formation  and 
exposition  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  a modern  men- 
tor to  nullifying  politicians. 

John  Quincy  Adatus— The  statesman,  scholar  and  re- 
publican, superior  to  the  malevolent  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  and  loo  honest  for  political  intrigue. 

Lafayette — The  world  his  country,  mankind  bis  care. 

'The  federal  judiciary — Our  dividing  wail  between 
civil  freetlom  and  anarchy. 

Many  others  were  given,  and  the  late  RolUn  C.  Alal- 
lary  was  gratefully  remembered— as  “an  able  supporter 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  country,”  and  his  dieease  ac- 
counted “a  national  loss” — as  it  is. 

Our  much  valuetl  fellow  citizen,  col.  Thomas  Emory, 
being  warmly  toasted,  returned  thanks  and  gave  the 
following  sentiment: 

The  people  of  the  Unked  States.  Seldom  wrong — 
and  when  from  honest  feeling  they  happen  to  err,  tiiey 
are  not  long  righting  themselves. 

A good  many  of  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  were  point- 
ed or  highly  spiced.  Mr.  Clay  was  often  compliment- 
ed, and  the  “American  System”  earnestly  recommend- 
ed— which  has  afforded  its  peculiar  jileasure;  because 
that,  in  general,  our  brethren  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  not 
having  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  system,  were, 
until  lately,  opposed  to  its  principle.  And  Ur.  G.  W. 
Thomas  olfere«l  the  following: 

“.Matthew  Carey,  and  Hezekiah  Niles— Posterity  will 
do  justice  to  their  talents,  patriotism  and  perseverance, 
in  advocating  that  system  best  calculated  to  support  the 
republic.” 

• name  of  his  old  and  venerable  friend,  and  on 

his  own  behalf,  “Hezekiah  Niles”  sincerely  returns 


*1  he  name  of  the  late  governor  is  Thomas  King  Car- 

roll, 
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thanks,  and  heartily  wishes  lor  every  gentleman  present, 
and  the, whole  American  ]ieople,  a long  continuation, 
and  increased  extent,  of  liial  unparalleled  />rosfierity 
which  hundreds  of  iliousands  of  happy  free  people  now 
enjoy,  ami  acknowledge  to  he  the  result  of  protkctkd 
iNiniSTUY — in  eidianced  prices  ami  a surer  market  for 
the  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  a much  reduced  cost 
of  manufactured  aiticlcs:  a prol.lerri  less  comprehen- 
sible to  “free  trade  philosophers”  when  first  broached, 
than  the  mysteries  of  Isis — hut  now  familiar,  through 
practice,  to  the  mind  of  millions,  ihougli  all  will  not  con- 
fess its  pal[)ahle  solution.  Rut  they  will  soon  confess. 
Virginia  will  take  tite  lead  in  freaking  down  the  suicidal 
prejudicies  of  the  south  — s/ie  be  a thorough  iarif 

state  Injure  many  years.  I'he  largest  and  best  part  of  In  r 
territory  is  exceedingly  well  lilted  for  the  associated  labors 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures — having  a delightful  and 
healthy  climate,  luxuriant  soil,  i ich  in  its  mineral  produc- 
tions, and  great  water-power;  but  more  than  all,  Idessetl 
with  an  invaluable  free  population,  not  asbamed  to  hold 
the  plough  or  the  hammer.  The  new  constitution,  though 
not  preceding  so  far  as  it  sliouhl,  lias  rcmicred  impor- 
tant licnefits  to  these  people — liie  bone  and  the  sinew 
and  the  pri<le  of  the  state.  Their  influence  has  already 
been  so  powerfu!,  that  Virginia  has  resolved  to  '•'mend 
her  ways — to  do  more  and  talk  less;  ami  the  momci-t 
when  it  shall  be  really  manifested  to  the  wisdom  of  licr 
legislators,  that  it  is  licttcr  to  (rau'=^port  two  hogsheads 
ol  toliacco  to  niaiktl  over  a gfmd  road  nr  improved 
water  navigation,  for  one-tentb  of  the  exp.ense  and  labor 
which  it  now  requires  to  roll  one  Imgslu  ad  to  mat  ket^ 
over  stumps  and  stones  and  through  llie  mud — ;just  no- 
tions of  political  economy  will  prevad,  and  scientific 
power  have  a preference  over  that  of  slaves. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

^j\'ewspnper  debts.  The  etiitor  of  (he  Washington 
Telegraph,  states  that  the  arrearages  due  him  from  sub- 
scribers have  “swelled  to  the  sum  but  little,  if  any, 
short  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.'’ 

Quadrature  of  the  circle.  James  I).  Woodside,  of 
Washington  city,  announces  that  he  has  discovered  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  e.vact  stiperficinl  contents  of  a 
circle,  by  a infling  calculation:  that  he  has  comrnunicated 
his  discovery  coufidcntially  to  several  (tersons,  and  made 
application  for  any  reward  that  may  be  offered  for  it  in 
Europe. 

Rapid  travelling.  Passengers  who  left  New  York  on 
Thursday  the  28th  ult.  at  half  past  3 o’clock,  F.  M.  at- 
rived  in  B.diimore  next  daj,  by  the  Charles  Carroll,  at 
a quarter  past  4 o’clock,  making  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore  in  twenty-four  hours  and  forty-fva 
minutes. 

[This  seems  pretty  rapid— but  the  distance  will  soon 
be  done  in  several  hours  less,  when  the  rail  roads  now 
making  shall  supercede  the  canal,  and  the  usual  travel 
over  common  roads  in  New  Jersey.  At  present,  no 
time  being  lost,  tlie  distance  between  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore may  be  made  in  less  than  twenty  liours,  without 
hurry.  It  will  be  done  in  less  than  10  hours.] 

Royal  di  contm.  I'he  dutchess  of  St.  Albans,  former- 
ly xMrs.  Coutts  and  originally  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress, 
is  excluded  from  llte  invitations  given  by  the  queen  of 
England  to  the  tioliility.  [We  presume  this  is  the  lady 
who  was  cautioned  about  her  costume.] 

“.4  Yankee  trick!”  Lucien  lluukes,  a lad  in  Hart- 
ford, aged  17,  has  conslructetl  a beaulitul  high  pressure 
steam  engine,  which,  with  tlie  furnace,  occupies  but  two 
feet  ill  lenglli. 

JhiotherU  Pigs  of  lead  have  been  sold  in  Missouri, 
in  which  large  parcels  of  ore  in  a crude  state,  vrere  neat- 
ly covered  with  good  metal.  “Wooden  nutmegs.” 
^'■Distressing.”  J'he  article  copied  into  the  “Regis- 
ter” from  the  Indiana  “ I’iiries,”  as  to  the  freezing  to 
ilealh  ol  a whole  family  in  the  great  prairie  of  Illinois,  is 
pronounced  wholly  unfounded  by  the  “Illinois  Intelli- 
gencer.” 

A blind  legislator.  M.  A.  Rodenbach,  a member  of 
the  national  congress  of  Belgium,  is  completely  blind. 
He  dictates  his  speeches  to  an  amanuensis  at  his  home, 
brings  them  wi  li  him  to  the  sessions  ol  the  congress, 
1 and  there  requests  a member  to  read  them  for  him. 
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Jjiheria.  3’liei’e  arrived  at  the  American  colony  in 
Africa,  from  Dtli  (o  29th  .laniiary,  one  slop,  seven  brigs, 
and  three  schooners,  besides  vessels  belotiging  to  the 
colonints.  Among  them  was  a brig  from  France,  a ship 
From  Liverpool,  and  three  brigs  and  a schooner  from  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  colonists  are  said  to  be 
worth  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  [JV*.  Y.  Jour,  Com.  . 

..Isbrstos.  The  Ceorgia  Courier  says  that  Asbestos 
abounds  in  Hall  anfl  Habersham  counties,  and  suggests 
its  applicalio.n  to  the  manufacture  of  bank  bills,  public 
records,  Sic. 

Mr.  .^hliuns,  late  president  of  the  United  Slates  and 
his  lady,  passed  through  Baltimore  on  the  28th  ult.  on 
their  way  to  their  I'esidence  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  A. 
was  called  upon  by  many  persons  during  his  short  stay 
in  th  s city. 

J1  live  fur  seal,  weighing  about  120  lbs.  was  lately 
cauglii  in  tbe  Connecticut  river,  near  Lladdam  island. 

Jiice,  3'he  culture  of  this  great  staple  article  in  South 
Carolina  was  introduced  by  accident.  It  is  said,  about 
the  year  1695,  a brig  from  Madagascar,  touching  at 
Clun  leston  on  lier  way  to  England,- anchored  off  Sulli- 
van’s island.  The  ca[>tain  invited  Landgrave  Smith  on 
hoard,  and  presented  to  him  a bag  of  seed  rice,  with  in- 
formation of  its  growth  in  the  east,  its  excellence  for 
food,  and  its  amazing  increase.  The  governor  divided  it 
among  his  friend.s,  who  made  experiments  with  it,  which 
fully  answered  expectation,  and  from ’this  small  begin- 
ning arose  one  of  the  great  staple  articles  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia. 

Gold.  A piece  of  gold  weighing  2,255  dwts. — or  9 lbs. 
4 oz.  15  dwts.  was  brought  to  town  on  Tuesday  last, 
from  the  place  mentioned  by  us  last  week.  It  was  the 
largest  and  purest  piece  taken  out,  and  was  bought  in 
this  place  for  $1,921.  We  understand  it  is  intended  to 
be  sent  to  England,  as  a specimen  of  what  our  mines  can 
produce,  and  as  an  object  of  curiosity. 

[ Charlotte,  JV.  C.  Jour. 

Vertnont.  The  votes  given  at  {he fourth  balloting  for 
member  to  congress  from  the  vacant  district  in  Vei  roont, 
were  for  Mr.  Swift  3,818,  Mr.  Bailey  3,751,  and  499 
scattering.  So  there  must  be  yet  anotlier  trial  of 
strength. 

“ Candle  ends.  ” The  London  Morning  Herald  states, 
as  a curious  item  of  expenditure  in  the  charges  of  mi- 
nisters at  foreign  courts,  a ciiarge  of  lord  Cowley,  am- 
bassador to  Austria,  of  £1,827,  “for  putting  his  house- 
hold into  mourning  on  the  death  of  George  tlie  fourth,” 
&c.  Another  for  sir  C.  Bagot,  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  the  Netlierlaiids,  for  “putting  himself  and  suite  into 
mourning,”  on  the  like  account,  &c.  £1,170  9s.  \<ddl 
Charges,  like  these,  if  preferred  in  this  country,  would 
startle  some  of  our  most  radical  spirits  of  reform. 

- Mr.  liurges,  tlie  distinguished  representative  in  con- 
gress from  Uhode  island,  was  originally  a meciianic,  hav- 
ing set  ved  an  apprenticeship  at  the  coopering  business. 
'I'liis  fact  we  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Providence 
American,  which  says; — “After  carrying  on  the  business 
for  some  time,  lie  left  it,  got  a collegiate  education,  stu- 
<iied  the  prolession  of  law,  became  a member  of  the  state 
legislature,  chief  justice  of  tlie  supreme  court,  professor 
of  oratory  and  belles  lettres  in  Brown  university,  and  a 
member  of  congress.  In  every  capacity  in  w loch  he  has 
acted,  lie  has  been  the  same  indefatigable  laborer  that  he 
M'as  in  his  cooper’s  shop.  He  was  there  thought  to  be  a 
first  rale  workman;  and  the  people  of  Rhode  island  still 
believe  him  to  be  a first  rate  workman.” 

JMoney.  The  Pennsylvania  state  loan  of  $2,483,101, 
for  the  |)rosccution  of  internal  im[)rovements,  has  been 
taken  by  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  a premium  of  six 
per  cent. 

Explosion  of  a pair  of  bellotus.  Tiiis  morning  about 
8 o’clock,  the  inliabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Eldridge 
street,  were  considerably  alarmed  by  a sudden  report, 
which  shook  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  steam  engine  manufacture  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  .lames,  No.  45  Eldridge  street,  which  was  caus- 
ed by  the  bursting  of  the  bellows  used  in  his  establish- 
ment. I'he  exidiision  broke  the  beams,  and  threw  the 
flooring  entirely  off  of  them.  No  lives  were  lost,  al- 
tiiougli  if  it  had  hajipened  one  minute  sooner,  a number 
woufil  have  been  killed.  IJV'.  K Com.  ,dd. 


Silver  mines.  It  is  said,  “there  are  strong  indications 
of  silver  mines  in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties  of  Virgi- 
nia.” A gentleman  was  in  this  city'  with  specimens  of 
the  ore,  which  he  takes  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  as  he 
is  going  there  on  other  business.  It  is  a species  of  fria- 
ble stone.  By  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  a common 
blacksmith’s  furnace,  we  understand  a piece  of  the  stone 
ot  about  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg  was  made  to  yield  about 
the  quantity  of  a ninepence.  [i2|cents.]  [Rich.  Com, 

Origin  of  broom  corn.  It  is  "stated  in  Watson’s  An- 
nals of  Philadelphia,  that  the  original  cultivation  of 
broom  corn  in  this  country,  originated  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin; the  doctor  accidentally  saw  an  imported  whisk  of 
corn  in  the  possession  of  a lady  of  Philadelphia,  and 
while  examining  it  as  an  article  of  curiosity,  saw  a seed 
which  he  planted,  and  thus  originated  the  abundant  and 
lucrative  crops  which  are  so  beautifully  spread  over  our 
meadows  in  the  season  of  vegetable  lii'e. 

JVtr.  JSionroe,  late  president,  has  received  the  $30,000 
allowed  by  the  late  act  ot  congress,  on  a settlement  of 
his  accounts. 

Self  illustration.  In  the  Jamaica  house  of  assembly, 
a motion  being  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  pre- 
vent the  frauds  of  wharfingers,  Mr.  Paul  Phipps,  mem- 
ber lor  St.  Andrew,  rose  and  said — “Mr.  Speaker,  I 
second  the  motion;  the  wharfingers  are  to  a man,  a set 
of  rogues;  I know  it  well;  I ivas  one  myself  for  ten 
years.’* 

JMakmg  biscuit  by  steam.  By  the  machinery  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  under  Mr.  Grant’s  superinten- 
dence, 160,000  pounds  of  biscuit  can  be  manufactured 
in  twenty-four  hours,  constituting  a day’s  rations  for 
the  crews  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line;  and  with  eight  ar 
ten  such  pieces  of  machinery,  biscuit  rations  may  he 
daily  manutactured  for  160,000  men,  being  the  greatest 
number  of  seamen  and  marines  employ  ed  during  the 
hottest  period  of  the  war. 

River  fsheries.  The  seine  haulers  on  the  Potomac, 
are  represented  to  be  doing  a better  business  than  they 
have  done  for  several  years  past.  100,000  and  50,000 
herrings  have  been  repeatedly  taken  at  a single  haul,  at 
several  of  our  nearest  landing?,  during  the  current  week, 
[Port  Tobacco  Herald. 

The  netv  pope  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  seve- 
ral bishops  for  the  new  American  states,  in  despite  of 
the  interterence  of  Spain. 

Ship  letters.  More  than  16,000  were  lately  received 
at  New  York  in  ten  days.  One  vessel  brought  out 
3,094  from  Liverpool,  another  2,520  from  Havre. 

Coal,  I'he  quantity  of  coal  annually  consumed  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  estimated  at  14,880,000  Ions, 
'I'he  consumption  of  Ireland  is  unknown,  London 
alone  consumes  annually  an  average  of  1,800,000;  Li- 
verpool, 1,000,000;  ami  Manchester  about  600,000  tons. 
'I'he  nuniber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  from 
London  to  the  north  of  England  alone,  are  estimated  at 
14,100  tons'. 

JJied,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  captain  James  Anderson  aged 
81  years — he  commanded  a company  at  (he  battle  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Hill.  He  was  a volunteer  sol- 
dier during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolution. 


THE  PRESIDENT— AND  i HE  “CABINET.” 
The  i'ol lowing  articles  from  the  ‘^Jiichmond  En~ 
quirer,”  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  semi-official,  must  he 
accepted  as  near  vietvs  of  the  health  of  the  president, 
and  of  his  reasons  for  certain  late  events  which  have  so 
much  excited  the  public  attention. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Washington,  dated  18//z  dipriR 
1831. 

“In  your  paper  of  Saturday,  just  received  you  say” — 
“[We  have  letters  from  Washington,  but  no  accounts 
of  the  president’s  illness — we  may  undertake,  tlierefore, 
to  pronounce  tlie  report  to  be  unfounded.”] 

I am  a little  surprised  that  your  friends,  wliile  writing 
to  you  trora  Ibis  place,  should  make  no  mention  of  the 
president’s  health.  Perliaps  the  omission  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  facts,  tliattlic  president  has  not  suf- 
fered uiidcrany  constitutional  attack;  and,  that  lliough 
he  iias  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  recent  irritation  and 
wrai.kiing  of  an  old  sinister  wouml,  be  lias  not  abated 
Iroiii  tbe  tiaily  iliscliarge  ot  Ins  laborious  oilicial  duties 
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on  that  account.  Mis  sufferings,  however,  have  been 
known  to  liis  physician,  (Dr.  Symm),  and  to  his  friends; 
and  wlide  receiving  visits  from  tlie  former,  he  has  been 
compelled,  lor  the  moment,  to  decline  the  visits  of 
strangers,  M'ho  continue  to  make  him  daily  calls  of  civility 
and  good  feeling.  The  report,  therefore,  of  his  ill- 
health  could  not  fail  to  go  forth  in  an  aggravated  form. 
And  as  it  is  public  interest  alone,  frientlly  or  otherwise, 
tliat  gives  currency  to  rumors  of  any  kind,  the  same  in- 
terest, looking  to  honest  ends,  calls  for  a correct  state- 
ment whenever  a mistake  is  made. 

“A  wound  which  the  iiresident  received  some  years 
ago,  in  tlie  left  arm,  midway  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  elbow,  was,  no  doubt  healed  up  without  sufficient 
examination  for  extraneous  matter  that  miglit  be  lodged 
in  it.  A considerable  lump  has  remained  in  the  part 
ever  since,  hut  being  deep  seated,  has  given  little  or  no 
annoyance  till  lately.  Having  now  worked  its  way,  by 
the  efforts  of  nature,  near  to  the  surface,  it  has  conse- 
quently became  more  sensitive,  as  all  such  cases  do — a 
fact,  well  known  to  surgery.  I'he  insidious  matter  will, 
ere  long,  dovelope  itself  to  be  a portion  of  lead, 
whereof  brave  men  are  liable  occasionally  to  receive 
unceremonious,  as  well  as  unmerited  lodgments.  Or, 
it  may  be  a ivorthless  fragment  of  his  vestments,  worn 
for  tlie  good  service  they  promised,  without  apprehen- 
sion of  the  evil  to  which  they  might  be  turned.  Except 
for  this,  I never  knew  the  president  in  finer  health,  or 
more  buoyant  spirits.  And,  as  far  as  I know,  every 
thing  in  the  executive  relations,  is  going  on  well  and 
harmoniously — excepting  also,  for  ail  future  time,  the 
political  derangement,  the  downfall  and  eternal  oblivion, 
that  are  rapidly  confounding  and  obliterating  the  stu- 
pendous rums  of  the 

[This  round-about  account  is  thus  explained — that  the 
wound  which  gen.  Jackson  received  in  his  terrific  ren- 
contre witli  col.  Benton,  now  a senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Missouri,  at  Nashville,  several  years  ago,  has 
Jbroken -out  afresh  and  become  troublesome.] 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated,  JVashington,  April  25th. 

“1  had  a very  free  conversation  with  the  president 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the  new  cabinet.  It  was 
mentioned,  in  my  presence,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ijivingston  was  objected  to  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration— and  with  tliat  spirit  of  frankness  which 
characterises  him  on  all  occasions,  he  entered  very  freely 
into  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  make  this  ap- 
pointment. Some  of  these  I will  state  to  you.  In  the 
first  place,  I must  remark  to  you  that  tlie  story  of  Mr. 
Livingston  being  once  a defaulter,  is  misunderstood.  The 
president  examined  into  that  matter  some  time  ago 
when  he  turned  his  attention  towards  nominating  him  as 
minister  to  Trance.  xMr.  Livingston  has  documents  in  his 
possession  to  prove,  that  not  one  cent  of  the  money 
ever  came  into  liis  hands.  'I'he  bonds  on  which  suits 
were  instituted,  were  collected  by  his  deputies  ami 
agents  and  sijuandered  by  them  whilst  he  was  sick  in 
bed,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  three  months.  'I'lie 
money  notwithstanding,  has  been  paid  up  by  him,  and 
his  accounts  closed  some  time  ago;  as  the  comptroller 
informed  me  tiiis  morning. 

J he  presivient  stated,  that  when  Mr.  Van  Curen 
first  communicated  his  wish  to  resign,  he  had  made  it 
his  business  to  cast  about  and  see  wiiere  lie  was  to  find 
his  successor:  'I'hat  he  found  the  subject  full  of  diffi- 
culty: 'J’hat  it  was  all  imjiortant  to  him  at  this  period 

of  the  world,  that  he  should  have  a man  at  the  head  of 
the  state  department  who  was  well  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  maritime  and  international  law:  'That  the  pros- 

pect before  us  gave  an  importance  to  those  qualifications 
now,  greater  tlian  at  an  ordinary  (leriod,  as  in  the  event 
of  a war  in  Europe,  we  must  expect  to  be  drawn  into 
discussions  again  upon  those  subjects:— 'J.'hat  he  thought 
it  also  important  to  have  a man,  if  possible,  whose  pub- 
lic course  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  well  acquainted 
witti  the  di|)Iornatic  history  of  the  world— that  he  thought 
it  also  indis[)ensable  to  have  a man  at  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  who  lielonged  to  the  old  republican  school,  and 
Willi  whose  diEjiosition  and  habits  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ml.  1 bat  Mr.  Livingston  had  acted  as  his  aid  at  New 
Orleans,  in  didicult  times — that  hr  knew  him  weZl,  and 
(lie  vahir  of  I,).;  aervices;  'I’lial  Ids  reputation  abroad 


as  w'ell  as  at  home,  as  a profound  jurist,  and  as  a gentle- 
man of  accomplished  erudition,  united  to  his  habits  and 
profession  of  life,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  peculiarly- 
fitted  for  the  place  for  which  he  was  selected;  That  it 
was  true  Mr.  Livingston  and  himself  differed  upon  some 
points;  but  that  he  could  not  expect  to  get  a cabinet  who 
would  coincide  with  him  upon  all  points — and  that  it 
would  be  for  him  to  give  the  rule,  and  for  Ins  secreta- 
ries to  execute  his  views  as  he  had  done  heretofore. 

The  president  frankly  stated,  that  in  his  friend, judge 
While,  he  fiad  tlie  most  unlimited  confidence,  and  that 
he  had  i:iviled  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  take 
charge  of  the  war  department,  whose  duties  he  was  high- 
ly qualified  to  discharge.  Among  other  reasons,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extensive  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  our 
Indian  aft'airs,  that  are  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
Iramjuility  of  our  country  at  this  time.  But  nothing 
could  have  induced  judge  White  to  take  charge  of  the 
state  department.  His  jiursuits  in  life  had  allowed  him 
no  oiiportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  duties,  in 
the  first  place;  and  in  the  second  place,  his  retiring  ha- 
bits were  such  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  at 
this  time  of  life,  to  adapt  them  to  that  constant  intercourse 
which  the  head  of  the  state  department  must  have  with 
foreign  ministers,  foreign  agents,  &c.  and  with  the  forms 
and  etiquette  necessary  to  be  observed  in  it,  fkc. — And 
with  all,  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  judge  White  would 
not  have  listened  to  the  suggestion  for  one  moment,  of 
taking  the  state  department:  That  he  had  considered 

the  pretensions  of  many  others  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  could  not  see  where  he  was  to  find  one 
better  suited  lor  this  place,  tipon  the  whole,  than  Mr. 
Livingston. 

“ I'he  president  remarked  that  nothing  gave  him  more 
unfeigned  pleasure,  than  for  his  friends  frankly  and  open- 
ly to  state  to  him,  at  all  times,  any  objections  they  might 
have  to  his  course  upon  any  and  every  point.  'I'hat  he 
estimated  them  the  more  highly,  the  more  unreserved 
and  frank  they  were  with  him.  Ail  he  asked  was,  that 
they  would  not  break  out  into  complaints  U[ion  first  im- 
pressions, but  would  look  at  the  matter  all  around,  be- 
fore they’  decided  and  then  they  would  readily  admit  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Those  that 
had  been  spread  before  him  for  the  last  two  years,  he 
thought,  ought  to  entitle  him  to  some  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  his  friends — They  ougtit  to  wait  and  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruit.  He  did  not  despair  at  all  of  realizing 
yet,  all  the  expectations  of  the  country. 

“■He  would  continue  to  administer  the  government  up- 
on the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  far  as  his  du- 
ties were  concerned;  and  to  preserve  the  union  and  liber- 
ty of  the  country,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  'The 
sincerity  of  this  declaration,  no  unprejudiced  or  honora- 
ble man  would  deny,  who  knows  the  character  of  gen. 
Jackson,  and  iiave  witnessed  on  this  occasion  the  spirit 
and  manner  with  which  it  was  made.” 

[Mr.  Ritchie,  after  stating  tliat  the  preceding  letter 
had  been  submitted  to  his  discretion,''^*  resolved  to  pub- 
lish it,  though  it  might  “provoke  the  strictures  of  the 
opposition;”  and,  indeed,  it  opens  a w'ide  field  for  re- 
marks that  ive  shail  not  indulge  in.  We  preserve  it  on- 
ly for  itself.  Mr.  R.  still  says,  ^‘we  repeat  that  we  en- 
tertain objections  to  Mr.  Livingston,  as  secretary  of 
state” — “we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  wotild  have  pre- 
ferred Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Livingston.  But  the  reader 
will  see  what  the  president  himself  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  difi'er  with  Mr.  L on  certain  points.  The 
president  says,  that  he  differs  from  himself — and  that  it 
will  be  his  province  to  give  his  secretaries  the  rule,  and 
their’s  to  acquiesce.  'The  people,  therefore,  all  look  to 
him— and  from  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  firmness  of 
character,  they  will  hope  for  the  correction  of  any  eccen- 
tricity into  which  any  of  his  secretaries  may  be  betraved.” 

*The  remarks  of  the  senior  editor  of  the  “Enquirer” 
are  more  curious  than  the  statements  in  the  letter  itself. 

It  seems  that  it  was  submitted  to  his  '‘discretion.^'  Mr. 

R.  would  have  felt  much  off'ended  at  a suggestion  that  its 
insertion  had  been  commanded— why  then  tell  us  that  he 
was  left  free  to  publish  or  supiwess  iti*  'The  close  of 
his  paragraphs  about  the  ‘'eccentricity  oi' M^y  oi  the  se- 
cretaries,” is  curious  enough,  though  we  remain  igno- 
rant as  to  the  particular  which  he  fears. 


PolPtJrLATtoKr  OP  THfi  UNITED  STATES. 

fc3=^The  returns  for~1830  are  not  official,  ahd  some  of  therrt  are  acknowledged  imperfect,  but  they  are  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  induce  us  to  present  our  readers  with  tlie  interesting 
table  that  follows — which  has  been  made  up  with  much  care,  according  to  the  information  afibrded.  The  aggregate  differs  in  a small  amount  from  another  which  we  have  seen  publish- 
ed. We  do  not  decide  upon  the  exact  correctness  of  either,  but,  surely,  prefer  our  own. 

When  the  official  statements  are  presented  to  congress,  we  shall  give  the  returns  by  counties,  with  comparative  views,  to  shew  the  progress  of  our  population. 
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•New  York  ami  Virginia  near  the  real  amounts;  but  not  officially  stated.  There  is  no  fuirticular  return  from  Mississippi. 

tThere  is  some  mistake  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  regards  slaves.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could  fiave  increased  since  185JU.  The  “totals”  in  the  preceding  columns,  include  the  free 
persons  of  color. 
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REMAnKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

The  lalter  (ii^isioo  ot  the  tali le— separated  by  a dou- 
ble rule,  shews  ceitain  estimates  made  by  us  in  18‘2'2,  ot 
tfie  probable  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830, 
on  which  we  shall  offer  a tew  remarks. 

The  estimates  for  the  JVew  England  states  shew,  in 
every  case,  Aew  Hampshire  excepted,  a consklerable 
amount  under  the  real  number,  though  there  was  an 
excessive  emigration  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, especially,  in  IS’il,  1822  and  1823,  to  distant  pla- 
ces, and  more  removals  than  usual  from  New  Uamp- 
&liire  into  Maine,  tScc. 

J\'ew  Yotk  has  fallen  about  97,000  short  of  our  esti- 
mate. A'ew  Jersey  is  very  near  to  our  calculation — 
so  is  Pennsylvuma,  Eeluioare  is  short  about  6,000. 
JMaryland  has  reduced  her  slaves  7,000  more  than  we 
expected,  yet  increased  her  whole  population  11,000 
beyond  ttie  estimate.  Virginia  has  exceeded  the  calcu- 
lation in  about  46,000  persons,  though  having  5,00U  less 
slaves.  JSortli  Carolina  exceeds  the  estimate  in  23,000, 
while  not  so  much  increased  in  slaves  as  we  anticipa- 
ted. South  Carolina  is  very  near  the  estimate,  but 
has  20,GOO  more  slaves  than  was  calculated— having, 
in  all,  58,000  more  slaves  than  free  persons.  Georgia 
has  exceeded  the  estimate  in  the  large  amount  of 
90,000  persons,  of  which  increase  27,000  are  in  slaves. 
[Have  the  Indians  been  numbered,  as  it  was  said  that 
itiey  would  be.?]  Kentucky  has  fallen  short  of  the 
calculation  in  45,000  persons,  10,000  of  which  are  slaves. 
There  has  been  a heavy  emigration  from  Kentucky,  to 
Missouri  and  the  cotton  lands  ot  Tennessee — but  this 
slate  is  now  rapidly  gathering  new  strength  and  pros- 
perity. Ten/iessee  shews  an  increase  over  the  estimate 
of  114,000  persons,  of  whom  32,000  are  in  slaves. 
Ohio  is  less  than  the  estimate  in  51,000  persons.  In- 
diana in  10,000.  Illinois  in  36,000.  Missouri  in 
29,000.  iouis/ana  exceeds  the  estimate  in  16,000  per- 
sons, 9,000  ot  them  being  slaves.  Alabama  falls  short 
of  the  estimate  28,000  persons.  Michigan  22,000,  Ar- 
kansas 55,000.  These  things  shew  that  the  force  of 
emigration  to  the  new  states  or  territories  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  current  is  perpetually  changing.  The  great 
increase  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  rather  surprises  us. 
This  probably  checked  Alabama  and  Arkansas. 

But  our  general  calcuhttion,  made  about  nine  years 
ago,  is  astonishingly  near  the  li  ulh.  We  estimated  the 
whole  population  in  1830,  at  12,778,812.  It  appears  to 
be  12,834,936,  shewing  a difference  of  only  56,124. 
We  supposed  that  the  slaves  would  amount  to 
1,962,000 — the  number  is  1,940,000,  those  in  Missis- 
sippi not  being  added,  or  about  1,975,000  in  all.  Such 

estimates  are  rather  curious  than  useful but  it  is 

pleasant  to  look  a-head. 

We  have  added  certain  columns  to  shew  the  present 
representation  of  the  states,  and  how  it  will  stand  if 
the  ratio  of  50.000  should  be  agreed  upon— that  beino- 
the  number  which  heretofore  was  most  spoken  o'f.-^ 
But  we  now  think  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  as  the 
ratio.  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana’ 
Mississippi  and  Missouri — eleven  states,  will  have’ 
large  and  imposing  fractions.  So  will  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky —though  the  loss  of  a member  may 
be  Jess  important  to  either  than  to  smaller  states.  The 
ratio  will  very  well  suit  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  xMaryland,  South  Carolina,  lili- 
nois,  Alabama  and  Delaware — seven  states.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Louisiana  will  remain  ratlier  indifferent  on  the 
cpiestion,  and  the  result  will  probably  stand  thus-  11 
slates  decidedly  against  the  proposed  ratio,  and  3 states 
that  may  be  better  suited  by  some  other  number— 8 de- 
cidedly lor  the  ratio,  and  two  indifferent. 

We  count  by  states  because  ot  their  power  in  the 
senate. 


dinner  to  the  vice  president. 

■ Erom  the  Pendleton  Messenger. 

Pendleton,  March  28, 

UEATi  SIR— A respectable  number  of  your  neighbors 
and  friends,  who  while  they  regret  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  It,  are  highly  gratified  at  the  clear  and  con- 
clusive vindication  lately  presented  to  the  people  of  the 


United  States,  of  your  personal  and  political  integrity, 
as  developed  in  the  recent  ‘‘correspondence,”  are  desi- 
rous of  testifying,  in  a public  maimer,  their  regard  for 
your  character  and  services. 

The  undersigned,  a committee  on  their  behalf,  are 
authorised  to  invite  you  to  a dinner  at  Mr.  William 
Hubbard’s,  in  lliis  village,  on  Friday  next. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

F.  W.  SYMMES, 

J.  WARLEY, 

J.  B.  FERRELL, 

M.  C.  LIVINGSTON, 

S.  A.  MAVERICK. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice  president  V.  S. 

Mr.  Calhoun^s  reply. 

Fort  //ill,  March  28. 

Gentlemen — I accept  with  pleasure  the  invitation, 
which  you  have  so  kindly  presented,  in  the  name  of  my 
neighbors  and  friends,  to  partiike  with  them  of  a public 
dinner  on  Friday  next.  I am  much  gratified,  that  a 
portion  of  my  constituents,  for  whom  I have  so  sincere 
a regard,  as  I have  tor  niy  neighbors,  should  consider 
my  vindication  against  the  unprincipled  and  artful  at- 
tempts to  destroy  my  private  and  public  character, 
“clear  and  conclusive.” 

In  the  various  public  stations  I have  occupied,  I ever 
relied  for  support  solely  on  a faithful  discharge  of  my 
duly-.  The  manner  in  which  I have  been  sustained  by 
my  constituents  on  the  occasion  to  which  your  note  al- 
ludes, has  confirmed  me  in  the  safety  of  the  reliance. 
The  trial  was  severe,  and,  1 will  add,  painful;  but,  if 
the  result  shall  serve  to  strengthen,  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, the  side  of  duty,  and  weaken  the  opposite,  I shall 
feel  amply  indemnified  for  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers to  which  1 have  been  exposed.  Nothing  could 
more  certainly  add  to  the  duration  and  success  of  our 
political  institutions,  than  a general  conviction,  that  an 
honest  and  fearless  performance  of  duty,  will  ever  find 
a certain  refuge,  even  against  the  highest  power  and  in- 
fluence, in  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  verdict  of  the 
people. 

With  sincere  regard,  I am,  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

F.  TV.  Symmes,  J.  Warley,  J.  B.  Ferreily  M.  C. 
Livingston,  S.  A.  Maverick,  esqrs. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  invitation  and  acceptance,  the 
company  sat  down  at  3 o’clock,  loan  excellent  dinner 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hubbard.  Gen.  Joseph  N.  Whitner 
presided,  and  Jesse  F.  Lewis,  esq.  acted  as  vice  presi- 
dent. We  subjoin  the  regular  toasts  and  all  the  volun- 
teers with  which  we  have  been  furnished.  Many  gen- 
tlemen were  present  who  have  not  handed  in  their  toasts. 
We  regret  that  we  were  not  furnished  with  all.— On  no 
public  occasion  of  a political  nature  have  we  ever  seen 
so  much  unanimity  of  opinion  displayed.  In  our  imme- 
diate section,  we  know  of  no  dissentient. 

Toasts. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States— An  invaluable 
legacy';  let  those  to  w'hom  it  has  been  bequeathed,  watch 
with  lynx-eyed  jealousy  the  smallest  attempt  at  its  in- 
fraction, and  stand  up  manfully  in  its  defence. 

The  revolutions  of  1776  and  o/l 801— Each  contribut- 
ed, but  by  different  means,  to  elevate  the  character  of 
our  country,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  man.  The 
actors  in  both  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  trade,  and  freedom  of 
fAe/iress— -These  are  liberty;  when  either  is  infringed; 
slie  is  curtailed  of  her  privileges. 

Our  guest ^ nndfelloiu  citizen,  the  vice  president  of  the 
U.  States — The  secret  intrigues  of  cunning  aspirants, 
may  alienate  some;  but  candor,  honesty,  and  talent,  must 
lake  the  station  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

When  tlie  repeated  plaudits  which  followed  this  toast 
had  subsided,  the  vice  president  replied: 

1 rise,  gentlemen,  not  to  make  a speech,  but  simply 
to  return  you  my  thanks,  which  I do  with  the  most  heart- 
felt sincerity.  On  no  occasion  could  the  approbation  of 
my  fellow  citizens  be  more  acceptable,  than  the  present, 
when  I have  been  compelled,  by  the  most  artful  and 
profligate  movements,  to  appeal  to  them,  as  my  consti- 
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tuents,  in  vindication  of  my  character,  impeached  in  the 
lughest  quarter,  in  an  important  political  transaction. 
The  manner  in  which  I have  been  sustained  in  the  ap- 
peal by  the  great  body  ot  my  constituents,  ami  particu- 
larly by  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  who  have  the 
best  means  ol  judging  my  conduct  in  all  of  the  relations 
of  life,  public  and  private,  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
me,  with  feelings  ot  the  most  lively  pleasure,  and  pro- 
foundest  gratitude. 

But,  if  these  emotions  were  to  be  the  only  consequen- 
ces of  the  incident  to  which  your  sentiment  relates,  how- 
ever interesting  they  might  be  to  me  individually,  to  the 
community  they  would  be  of  little  importance.  1 trust, 
however,  that  such  will  not  be  the  fact,  but  that  others 
far  more  durable  and  important  will  follow. 

Our  government  is  founded  on  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  ot  the  people.  Without  them  our  free  institu- 
tions cannot  be  preserved.  One  ot  the  severest  and 
most  interesting  trials  to  which  their  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence can  be  put,  is  in  the  case  ol  an  humble  individual, 
unsustained,  except  by  the  force  of  truth  and  justice, 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  most  popular  name,  backed 
by  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  government.  How 
the  people  have  stood  this  test  in  the  present  instance, 
history  will  record,  and  I trust,  so  record,  as  to  impress 
indelibly,  as  a great  and  salutary  truth  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a public  servant,  honestly  discharging  his 
duty,  need  look  to  no  other  protection  but  the  enlighten- 
ed judgment  of  the  community. 

Before  1 sit  down,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  offer 
you  the  following  sentiment; 

The  people  of  the  United  States. — When  their  public 
servants  shall  cease  to  confide  in  their  intelligence  and 
justice,  the  days  of  our  liberty  will  have  been  number- 
ed. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina — In  times  of  peril  she 
proved  her  devotion  to  the  union  and  the  general  good; 
let  none  say  she  is  recreant  to  the  cause. 

The  union — May  the  period  be  indefinitely  postponed 
when  we  may  be  compelled  to  choose  between  its  dis- 
solution, and  submission  to  a government  of  unlimited 
powers. 

Political  honesty  and  private  integrity — 

“Be  thou  chaste  as  ice, as  pure  as  snow. 

Thou  slialt  not  escape  calumny.” 

VOLUIfTEERS. 

By  col.  F.  K.  Huger.  Our  republican  mstitutions — 
To  be  preserved  by  devotion  and  disinterestedness,  but 
cankered  and  undermined  by  sordid  interest  and  selfish 
ambition. 

By  col.  R.  Anderson.  The  judges  of  the  appeal  court 

of  South  Carolina — Firm  and  independent. 

By  gen.  Whitner,  (president. ) A speedy  dissolution 
of  any  party  which  will  not  justify  and  sustain  the  vin- 
dication of  innocence  and  exposure  of  intrigue. 

By  Jesse  P.  Lewis,  esq,  vice  president.  Robert  Y, 
Bayne — J'he  able  and  distinguished  advocate  of  the  true 
American  system:  Free  trade  and  unrestricted  industry, 

B}  B.  Hasell,  esq.  The  honest  statesman,  the  mi- 
blemished  patriot,  the  exemplary  citizen — He  who  is 
known  in  the  community  where  he  resides,  to  unite 
these  excellencies  of  character,  cannot  stoop  to  ^‘dupUci- 
ty.'^'*  Like  the  sun,  his  visible  brightness  may  be  occa- 
sionally obscured  by  clouds  immeasurably  beneath  him; 
but  to  those  who  know  the  man  and  the  luminary  of 
heaven,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  both,  though 
hidden  liom  the  eyes,  are  shining  beyond  these  inter- 
vening mists  in  inextinguishable  and  undiminished  lustre. 

By  Mr.  E.  B.  Benson,  '['he  Virginia  senators — 
Honest  [tolilicians,  breathing  the  sentiments  of  that  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  state. 

By  F.  Burt,  esq.  The  ^^correspo7ide?ice’* — 

“Thrice  is  he  armed,  who  hath  his  quarrel  just; 

And  naked  he,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 

“Whose  bosom  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 

By  Mr.  Ferrell.  Coiidy  Raguet — The  honest  and 
lucid  expositor  of  the  American  system,  the  zealous  de- 
fender ot  the  constitution,  and  the  able  and  indefatigable 
supporter  ot  state  rights.  “Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 

By  Ur.  Evins.  The  controversy  of  our  executive  of- 
ficers— Tlie  barbed  dart  lias  missed  its  object,  and  the 
envenomed  arrow  has  lost  ks  poison. 


By  Dr.  Symmes.  'I'he  petition  of  the  blacksmith's  of 
Philadelphia — It  tells  more  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
mechanics  of  our  country,  than  the  formation  of  a hun- 
dred “working  men's”  societies. 

By  James  E.  Reese,  esq.  The  federal  constitution— - 
Despoiled  of  its  original  beauty  and  just  proportions  by 
a forced  and  fraudulent  construction,  can  only  be  restor- 
ed and  perpetuated  by  a triumph  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  exposition  and  protest  of  1828. 

The  following  was  communicated  by  col.  John  E, 
Colhon. 

State  rights — To  threaten  is  one  thing,  but  to  assail 
is  anoiher;  strenuously  to'be  maintained,  when  obviously 
assailed. 

By  col.  Grisham.  The  hon.  John  JMcRean — Com- 
bining ability  with  integrity',  perseverance  and  industry. 
He  has  shown  himself  capable  of  managing  the  most 
complicated  affairs  of  our  country — may  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people  be  his  reward  in  due  time. 

By  Mr.  Dretisen.  The  vice  president  of  the  United 
States — Ambitious  only  to  promote,  and  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with,  the  glory  of  his  country. 

By  Mr.  Wentworth.  JUariin  Van  Buren. — 

“Ah!  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 

And  with  a virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vices.” 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Harris.  The  present  administration — 
It  does  not  answer  the  purposes  anticipated  by  its  sup- 
porters. 


JUDGE  McLEAN. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel. 

I'he  following  correspondence  has  been  politely  hand- 
ed to  us  for  publication: 

To  the  hon  John  JMcLean,  of  Ohio. 

Sir — The  undersigned  feeling  a desire  in  common 
with  a large  number  of  your  fellow  citizens,  to  convey 
to  you  their  sense  of  your  merits  and  public  services, 
have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  accept  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  llth  inst.  They  have  noticed  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  a private  lile  without  reproach,  united  to 
a career  of  uselulness,  of  industry  , ot  devotion  to  the 
public  weal,  and  of  sound  practical  wisdom  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  several  important  stations 
you  have  occupied,  which  it  is  always  gratifying  to  con- 
template. In  the  councils  of  the  nation  during  the  late 
patriotic  war,  at  the  head  ot  an  important  public  de- 
partment, and  now  as  a member  ot  the  most  honored 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation,  y our  fellow  citizens  have 
alway  s found  the  talented,  laborious  and  laithful  public 
servant,  pursuing  unobtrusively',  yet  steadfastly  and  vi- 
gorously, the  public  good,  and  attaining  most  worthily 
the  public  confidence.  I'hey  recognize  in  you  also  one 
who  liafing  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  has 
alway  s been  tlie  untlevialing  adherent  of  popular  rights, 
of  sound  democratic  principles,  ot  the  permanent  con- 
stitutional union  of  the  states,  and  ot  those  measures  of 
public  policy  for  the  support  of  our  domestic  industry, 
winch  as  Pennsylvanians  we  value  as  so  essential,  and 
which  we  think  are  never  to  be  surrendered.  We  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction  M'lth  which  we 
shall  meet  you  at  the  social  table,  and  the  great  per- 
sonal respect  and  regard  with  which  we  are  your  friends 
and  fellow  citizens. 

George  N.  Baker,  Jacob  Souder,  Daniel  H.  Miller, 
John  Naglee,  Miles  N.  Carpenter,  Jonathan  '1'.-  Knight, 
Benjamin  Crispin,  John  Goodman,  Micliael  W.  Ash, 
George  W.  Riter,  Isaac  Boileau,  Francis  J.  Harper, 
Philip  Peltz,  Thomas  D.  Grover,  Richard  Palmer,  ^Vm. 
G.  Alexander,  George  McLeod,  Walter  Thompson, 
Wra.  H.  Hood,  Wm.  Harvey,  Wm.  McGlinsey,  N.  C. 
Foster,  Frederick  G.  Wolbert,  F.  A.  Reybold,  P. 
Oakford,  Alex.  W.  Reid,  Morgan  Carr,  John  W.  Ash- 
mead,  John  Darragh,  1 hos.  S.  Smith,  James  Al.  Lin- 
nard,  Jolm  R.  Nett,  John  Wurts,  James  Page,  Thomas 
Roney  , Wm.  M.  Meredith,  Wm.  K.  Kane,  James  Har- 
per, Jos.  Burden,  Alex.  Cook,  Alex.  xMcCaraher,  John 
AlcClinlock,  Archibald  Randall,  James  L.  Dougherty, 
Sami.  Paton,  John  R.  Vodges,  Thomas  Richards. 

Jipril  5th,  1831. 

Philadelphia,  8M  .April,  1831. 

Gentlemen — 1 have  received  y our  mvilatioii  to  a public 
dinner  on  the  llth  instant,  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  beg  leave  to  tender  to  eacli  of  y ou,  my  thanks,  for 
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the  kind  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Coming  from  so 
respectable  a source,  I am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
conferred  by  it,  allbough  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
than  myself,  that  I am  more  indebted  for  this  honor,  to 
the  higli  character  of  those  eminent  men,  with  whom  1 
am  now  connected,  and  to  otliers,  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  associated,  in  the  public  service,  than 
to  any  personal  merit  of  my  own. 

My  experience  in  public  life  has  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion which  1 had  formed,  before  entering  upon  it,  that 
an  honest  and  persevering  effort  in  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duties,  could  never  fail  to  secure  a reasonable  share 
of  approbation.  By  a public  servant,  who  has  a just  es- 
timate of  his  responsibility,  there  is  no  inheritance  so 
highly  appreciated  as  this.  It  more  than  compensates 
him  tor  his  days  and  nights  of  labor,  and  anxiety,  and 
holds  out  the  highest  motive  for  the  utmost  vigilance,  to 
all  public  agents. 

My  very  humble  services  to  which  you  have  referred, 
in  so  kind  a manner,  were  commenced  at  a crisis  ot 
great  importance.  The  country  being  involved  in  war, 
with  a powerlul  nation,  was  reduced  to  great  emergen- 
cies; and  doubts  were  entertained,  by  many,  whether  we 
should  not  be  forced  to  conclude  an  inglorious  peace. 
It  was  at  tills  period,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that 
1 learned  to  appreciate  the  great  moral  power  of  the 
state  of  Benns}  Ivania. 

True  to  herself  and  the  nation,  she  nobly  sustained 
the  war,  and  elevated  the  character  of  the  nation.  At- 
tached to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  she 
has  maintained,  in  the  national  councils,  that  policy 
which  is  best  calculated  to  perpetuate  our  institutions. 
A judicious  encouragement  of  our  home  industry,  and  a 
developeraent  of  our  resources,  by  works  of  public  im- 
provement, have  received  from  her,  a constant  and  an 
efficient  support. 

Her  central  position,  her  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
steadiness  of  her  principles,  and  her  intelligence,  emi- 
nently entitle  her  to  the  distinguished  appellation  of 
being  “the  key  stone  in  our  political  arch.” 

There  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  political  world,  to 
cheer  the  hopes  and  encourage  the  efforts,  of  the  friends 
of  popular  rights.  The  people  seem  determined  to 
bring  tlifir  rulers  to  a solemn  account. — Absolute  mo- 
narcliy  may  be  considered,  as  having  nearly  finished  its 
career.  If  the  people  of  the  old  world  shall  not  become 
free,  in  the  republican  sense  of  the  term,  they  will  at 
least  limit  tiie  powers  of  their  governors,  and  in  a good 
degree,  secure  their  own  personal  privileges. 

Whtrt  can  be  more  gratitying  to  a citizen  of  our  re- 
public, than  the  reflection,  that  to  the  moral  influence  of 
his  own  government,  may  these  movements,  in  some 
degree,  be  attributed.  '1  he  impulse  was  given,  by  the 
successtul  establishment  of  popular  rights  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  consummation,  so  much  to  be  desired,  may 
be  looked  tor  with  confidence,  if  we  shall  be  true  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  ot 
our  own,  or  to  the  political  regeneration  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  see  the  importance  of  preserving  our  institu- 
tions in  all  their  purity  and  vigor.  If  we  shall  fail  in  the 
mighty  experiment,  the  cause  of  liberty  must  perish, 
perhaps  forever. 

The  fundamental  law  of  our  union  was  formed  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise;  and  to  this  law  are  we  indebted 
for  our  national  prosperity.  Without  it,  we  should 
have  constituted  small  republics,  having  little  or  no 
character  at  home,  or  respect  in  the  estimation  of  fo- 
reign nations. 

During  the  revolution,  a sense  of  common  danger 
united  us;  but  alter  the  close  of  that  struggle,  local  in- 
terests  gave  rise  to  divisions,  which  must  have  broken 
up  the  confederacy,  and  eventually  destroyed  the  re- 
public which  composed  it.  This  fatal  result  was  pre- 
vented by  the  happy  union  that  was  formed.  The  fe- 
deral constiiutioii,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  union, 
should  be  viewed  as  the  rock  of  our  political  salvation. 
Ml  e can  rest  our  national  happiness  and  glory,  on  no 
other  foundation. 

vViihwhat  veneration  should  the  principles  of  this 
consliiution  be  ciierished,  ami  how  strictly  should  they 
be  guarded  against  encroachment. 


In  a country  so  extensive  as  ours,  and  so  diversified 
by  climate,  soil  and  production,  different  views  of  na- 
tional policy  must  be  expected  to  arise,  from  local 
causes;  but  these  views  must  be  fully  presented,  through 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  receive  due  con- 
sideration. 

The  measures  of  the  government  should  always  be 
influenced,  by  those  high  and  patriotic  motives,  which 
led  to  the  formation  ot  the  constitution. — No  particular 
interest  should  be  advanced,  to  the  destruction  of  other 
interests;  but  an  exact  equality  of  benefits  or  responsibi- 
lity cannot  be  expected  from  legislative  enactments. 
This  cannot  be  attained,  even  within  the  limits  of  a state. 
No  public  improvement  can  be  made  by  a state,  which 
shall  be  equally  advantageous  to  all  its  citizens.  From 
their  local  position,  or  some  other  cause,  a part  of  them 
will  derive  greater  benefits  horn  the  work  than  others. 
The  same  inequality  may  result  from  other  laws  of  a 
general  nature,  which  are  required  by  the  public  iuter- 
est. 

To  limit  the  boundaries  of  legislation  to  laws  which 
shall  affect  in  the  same  degree,  the  interests  of  all  parts 
of  the  community,  would  destroy  the  legislative  power, 
both  in  the  general  and  state  governments. 

There  can  be  no  restriction  to  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers ot  the  national  legislature,  but  that  which  is  impos- 
ed by  an  enlightened  discretion,  exercised  on  a full  view 
of  the  interes'ts  ot  all  the  states.  The  corrective  against 
a law,  which  is  generally  or  partially  oppressive,  will  be 
found,  not  in  acts  ot  violence,  but  in  the  force  of  public 
sentiment,  expressed  by  remonstrance,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  suffrage. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  that  circumstances 
connected  with  ray  official  relation  to  the  country, 
would  seem  to  require,  that  I should  forego  the  great 
pleasure  which  an  acceptance  of  your  invitation  would 
afford  me.  Whilst  yielding  to  this  impression,  suffer 
me  again  to  offer  you  my  cordial  thanks  lor  your  kind- 
ness, and  to  observe,  that  I shall  cherish  a recollection 
of  your  favorable  opinion,  with  a gratification  which  can 
only  be  limited  by  a conviction,  that  you  place  too  high 
an  estimate  on  my  public  services  and  personal  merits. 

My  claims  to  consideration  rest  alone  on  a sincere 
and  constant  endeavor  to  discharge  tlie  trusts  committed 
to  me,  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  public  inter- 
ests. It  would  embitter  my  recollection  of  the  past,  if, 
in  the  exercise  of  my  discretion,  1 had  done  injustice  to 
any  one,  or  had  wilfully  omitted  to  do,  what  my  duty 
to  the  public  enjoined. 

With  the  highest  regard,  I am  most  sincerely  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  McLEAN. 

To  Messrs.  Jacob  Souder,  Dr.  George  W.  Riter,  Phi- 
lip Pellz,  Samuel  Paton,  James  M.  Linnard,  commiUee, 


POLITICAL  MEETINGS. 

JACKSON  TOWN  MEETING. 

^‘Our  federal  vnion.  It  must  be  preserved.’^ 

At  a general  town  meeting  of  the  democratic  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadell)hia,  friendly  to  the  re-election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  convem 
ed  in  Independence  square,  on  Monday  afternoon,  I8th  April,  at 
4 o'clock,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  and  being  the  largest 
meeting  held  in  this  city  on  any  occasion  since  tl^e  second  war 
of  our  national  independence. 

Henry  i'olaml,  esq.  presided,  assisted  by  Henry  Horn,  John 
Naglee,  William  Duane,  Robert  Patterson,  Philip  Peltz,  Joseph 
S.  Riley,  John  Thompson,  George  W.  Riter  and  William  J. 
Leiper,  esqrs.  as  vice  presidents.  Freeman  Scott,  Peter  Frits, 
Charles  Hedelius  and  T.  W.  L.  Freeman  were  chosen  secreta- 
ries. 

The  meeting  being  thus  organized,  James  Page,  esq.  addressed 
the  chair  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  appropriate  manner,  and  then 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  weve 
unanimously  adopted; 

Whereas,  the  period  has  arrived  for  the  citizens  of  this  cons- 
monwealth  to  express  their  opinion  upon  subjects  of  great  aixi 
general  interest,  both  to  themselves  and  the  people  of  these 
United  States;  and  whereas,  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  second  to 
but  one  in  the  confederacy  in  point  of  population,  and  inferior 
to  none  if  her  capital,  enter  prize  and  resources  be  regarded,  was 
the  first  to  select,  and  the  most  ardent  in  the  support  of  the  dfs- 
linguished  patriot  who  now  presides  over  the  destinies  of  tlie  na- 
tion, and  has  therefore  reason  to  look  to  hlin  for  the  protection  of 
her  cardinal  interests;  and  whereas,  we  are  satisfied,  that  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  wliose  virtue,  stern  republican  integrity,  and  devoted 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  we  place  implicit  coufidence,  only 
desires  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  properly  and  consistently 
expressed  in  order  to  obey  it,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty  of  this  great  state  fully  to  a;>prise  him  of  the  pria- 
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ciples  by  which  she  is  influenced,  and  express  her  opinion  of  the  j 
course  so  far  pursued  by  the  general  executive.  Therefore  be 
it— 

1.  Hesolved,  That  the  main  and  important  objects  contemplat- 
ed by  lilt  American  people  in  liieir  choice  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
as  a national  chief  magistrate,  have  been  by  him  early,  decidedly 
and  succtsslully  obtained,  and  tiiat  his  acts  have  met  their  w ishes, 
conlirmed  their  conttdeiice,  and  given  Iresh  cause  for  their  al- 
ready well  founded  gratitude  towards  him  as  a public  benefac- 
tor. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  manifesting 
an  inflexible  devotion  to  the  fundamental  leading  principles  of 
the  union  and  the  cunstitiition,  and  that  we  will  heartily  re  unite 
in  promoting  the  election  of  the  illustrious  citizen,  wiio  acts  upon 
the  emphatic  declaration  that  “they  must  and  shall  be  preserved.” 

3.  Resolved,  That  wc  regard  the  inviolability  and  supremacy 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  as  a matter  of  deep  and  im- 
portant concern  to  the  welfare  of  this  growing  republic;  the 
source  to  which  w'e  are  to  look  fora  culm,  clear  and  dispassionate 
decision  of  conflicting  interests. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  veto  on  the  Maysville  road  bill  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  tiie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  views  of  the  president  in  relation  to  great  public  and  lo- 
cal iiniirovenieiits  meets  with  our  decided  approbation.* 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  presetit  tariff,  believe  its 
operation  to  be  beneficial,  and  that  any  extensive  change  therein 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania; 
that  its  continuance  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation  and  that  every  portion  of  the  republic  is 
alike  interested  in  its  preservation. 

6.  Resolved,  That  tlie  payment  of  the  national  debt  is  an  ob- 
ject deeply  desired  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  consi- 
dered by  them  as  a leading  feature  of  the  administration,  and 
should  be  hastened  by  strict  tcono.my  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  an  ol'ten  repudiated  candidate  to  force  him  by  means  of 
niisrepresentaiion,  combination  and  artifice  into  the  executive 
chair,  deserves  our  most  indignant  condemnation,  indicating  alike, 
as  they  do,  a contempt  of  the  popular  will,  an  overruling  at- 
tachment to  an  individual  in  defiance  of  public  judgment  and  a 
disposition  to  thwart,  deceive  and  depreciate  the  American  people. 

8.  Resolved,  That  our  rrlalions  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
are  evidence  of  the  talents  and  energy  of  our  present  chief  magis- 
trate, evince  on  his  part  a constant  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
our  common  country,  and  a devotion  to  duty  rarely  witnessed 
in  such  exalted  stations. 

9.  Resolved,  That  Andrew  Jackson,  in  consenting  again  to 
stand  as  a candidate  in  opposition  to  his  known  personal  wishes, 
fully  confirms  the  impression,  that  he  is  as  ready  now,  as  upon 
all  former  occasions,  to  make  any  atid  every  sacrifice  lor  the  pub 

lie  good. 

'1  he  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Francis  G.  Brewster,  esq. 
in  a very  forcible  manner,  anU  followed  by  George  M.  Dallas, 
esq.  in  a strain  of  eloquence  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed. 

'1  he  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a committee  of  corres- 
pondence, consisting  of  seven  from  each  of  the  three  congression- 
al districts,  in  addition  to  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
tlemocratic  town  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  all  the  democratic  papers  of  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
president,  vice  presidents  and  secretaries,  for  the  able  manner  iu 
wliich  they  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  same.  Adjourned. 

HENRY  TOhAUD,  president. 


Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  existing  administration  of 
the  general  government,  because  the  principal  features  of  our  ua- 
tioiial  policy,  such  as  internal  improvements,  and  protection  of 
manufactures  have  been  obstinately  neglected  or  opposed;  and 
believing  the  vital  interests  of  Ptniisylvania  in  common  with  the 
other  states,  to  depend  upon  the  American  System,  we  shail  no« 
be  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  upholding  a man  whose  mea- 
sures we  so  decidedly  condemn. 

Resolved,  That  general  Jackson  has  disregarded  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  by  tlieir  representatives,  and  evaded  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution,  by  luriively  obtaining  the 
sinction  of  the  senate  to  several  partisan  appointments,  whieh 
had  already  been  acted  upon  and  r jected  by  that  august  body. 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  opinion  with  the  legislature  of 
our  state  as  expressed  by  their  resolves  upon  the  suij-ct  of  ma* 
nufactures,  improvements,  and  the  constitution — and  we  approve 
of  the  votes  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  congress,  so  re- 
peatedly arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  favorite  schemes  of  the  ad- 
iniiiistrat.oii;  and  therefore  we  cannot  consistently  approve  or 
support  an  administration  whose  policy  is  adverse  to  those  re- 
solves and  votes,  and  whose  continuance  in  power  would  endan- 
ger the  interests  and  overthrow  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  extravagance  committed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  department  of  state  in  the  salary  and  outfit  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  Russia  in  a ship  of 
war,  with  a previous  permission  given  to  absent  himself  from 
ills  post,  fills  our  minds  with  surprise  and  disgust;— and  that  we 
see  in  it  the  first  instance  which  has  yet  disgraced  our  country, 
of  a mere  pension  or  reward  for  partisan  services  without  the  pre- 
tence of  an  expectation  of  the  pcriorinance  of  official  duties. 

Resolved,  That  the  extra  allowances  made  by  the  post  master 
general,  without  proof  of  extra  services,  ought  to  rouse  the  vigi- 
lance of  a free  people,  to  require  a more  faithful  and  accountable 
disbursement  of  the  public  treasure. 

Resolved.  That  the  numerous  appointments  of  members  of  con- 
gress to  office  by  the  present  executive,  far  exceeding  the  number 
made  by  all  prior  administrations— and  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  professions  previously  made  by  gen.  Jackson,  that  -where  such 
things  are  done  corruption  must  soon  become  the  order  of  the  day— 
furnish  sad  reason  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions, 
or  to  doubt  the  firmness  of  his  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  ail  honorable  exertions  to  insure  the 
election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidential  chair.  Laving  implicit 
confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  his  uiiiiorm  and  sound  policy, 
which  has  been  the  same  since  the  commencement  of  his  politi- 
cal career.  By  electing  him  we  know  what  course  will  be  adopt- 
ed,  and  we  belfeve  it  to  be  the  only  one  that  will  restore  confi- 
dence tf)  the  people,  and  reconcile  the  different  sections  of  the 
union,  after  the  fluctuating  anJ  viciuUS  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued.  , . , 

Resolved  That  we  approve  of  the  proposed  national  conven- 
tion, to  be ’held  at  Baltimore  on  the  second  Monday  in  December 
next,  and  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsy  lvania  to  meet, 
in  their  respective  congics=ional  disuicts,  to  iiominate  delegates 
to  represent  iliem  in  the  proposed  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the 
third  congressional  district  to  meet  in  their  respective  wards,  and 
election  districts,  in  order  to  elect  delegates  to  select  on  the  18th 
day  of  June  next,  a person  to  represent  this  district  in  the  gene- 
ral convention,  to  beheld  at  Baltimore,  in  Decemier  next. 

’ JACOB  G.ARDNER,/nmaenf. 

J.  RUisH.  \ vice  pre- 

T.  R.  ROTCH,  I sidents. 

Thomas  Connell,! 

A.  S.  Logan,  j 


HENRY  HORN, 

JOHN  NAGLEE, 
■WILLIAM  DUANE, 
ROBERT  PA  ITERSON, 
PHILIP  PEL  I Z,  sen. 
JOSEPH  S B.ILEY, 

JOHN  THOMPSON, 
GEORGE  W.  RI  PER, 
■WILLIAM  J.  LEIPEH, 


1 Fice 
presi- 
1 dents. 


Charles  Hedelius,  T.^  Freeman,  I Secretaries, 
hreeman  Scott,  Peter  Jci  itz,  ^ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  “Jackson  meeting”  was  held  in  the 
city,  there  was  a large  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay  in 
riiiladciphia  county- Mr.  Jacob  Gardner  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  John  Rush  and  T.  R.  Rotch  were  appointed  vice  pre 
sidents.  Messrs.  Thomas  Connell  and  A,  S.  Logan  officiated  as 
secretaries. 

After  the  “crowded  assemblage”  had  been  addressed  by  W.  B. 
Reed,  esq.  a committee  w'as  appuiiUed  to  draft  and  report  reso' 
lotions,  &c.  and  while  they  were  out  for  that  purpose,  Messrs, 
Hart  and  Bethel  addressed  the  meeting,  with  much  approltation. 
The  comiiiiltce  having  returned,  reported  a preamble  and  the  fol 
lowing  resolutions,  all  which  were  adopted— 


• Phis  appears  to  he  a severe  censure  on  gov.  IVotf  for  approv- 
ing the  bill  to  which  we  referred  in  the  last  Register.  Surely. 
Philadelphia  having  received  the  aid  of  the  general  govenimeiii 
to  make  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  and  now  enjoying 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  on  account  of  the  ’•lireak- 
•water”  will  not  pronoiince  such  proceedings  tinconsiiintional! 
TVe  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  resolution,  and  dis- 
course a little  with  the  “philosopher”  who  drafted  it.  1 o us,  the 
veto  on  the  Maysville  road  hill  is  almost  as  incomprehensible  (in 
haelO,  as  Mr.  \&uliuxtu'i  resigning  letter.  Ed.  Reg 


LIVERPOOL  RAIL  WAY. 

From  the  Baltimore  jimerican. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  this  luorning  a docoment 
of  a liigbly  interesting  character,  the  ‘‘report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road 
company,”  which  is  so  fully  salistaclory,  and  stales 
facts  in  themselves  so  conclusive  of  an  imporlanl  ques- 
tion, that  we  were  almost  tetn(ited  to  present  it  wiihout 
comment.  We  need  do  nothing  more,  in  tact,  than  stale 
that  the  following  striking  results  are  now  lully  ascer- 
tained by  positive  and  frequent  experiment: 

1.  All  doubts  as  to  ihe  adaption  of  rail  roads  to  the 
transportation  of  heavy  commodities  are  removed  by 
the  plain  fact,  lliat  llie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road 
has  reduced  the  price  of  15s.  [itr  ton,  the  price  hereto- 
fore charged  by  llie  canal,  to  lUs.  that  is,  lo  Iwo-tliirds. 

2.  lis  atlvauiage  in  the  tonvi  yance  of  passengers  is  so 
great,  tiiat  the  charge  has  been  reduced  trum  lUs-  to  5s. 
that  is  one-half. 

3.  Ils  capability  of  exhiisive  transportation  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  unlimited.  In  all  the  dift'ereiil  chan- 
nels ot  communication  liillicrlo  ojien  between  Liver- 
pool and  .Mamhesler,  4,‘JUU  ions  were  conveyed  daily; 
now,  by  the  single  channel  ot  ihe  rail  roaii,  this  whole 
amount  can  be  tarrietl  w ithotil  occupy  ing  any  iiarticiilar 
part  ot  the  road  more  lhan  15  minutes,  that  is,  l-Uo  part 
ot  the  tw  euly -lour  hours. 

4.  As  lo  speed,  the  tegular  travel  between  the  two 
places  is  performed  in  less  llnm  one  hour  and  u halt,  aad 
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the  distance  being  3‘2  miles,  the  rate  is  more  than  tvienty 
miles  an  hour. 

5.  It  is  ascertained  troni  the  experience  of  a winter 
unusually  sevei-e,  that  ibere  need  never  be  any  positive 
iuleri  uptiou  of  this  travel  from  llie  accidents  of  the  sea- 
sons, even  w hen  that  in  ordinary  modes  may  be  wholly 
prevented. 

6.  I'l-aTelling  on  roads  of  this  description,  with  all 
this  enormous  increase  of  speed,  is  declared  to  be  the 
safest  kind  of  travelling,  tewer  accidents  occuring  for 
the  number  of  persons  conveyetl. 

7.  And  connected  with  the  last  fact  is  another,  that 
carriages  have  been  constructed  of  strength  <^uite  suf- 
ficient to  bear  this  increase  of  velocity. 

It  appears  that  the  success  of  the  rail  road  system  in 
convincing  the  public,  has  been  commensurate  with  these 
remarkable  results;  there  has  been  in  this  case  no  gra- 
dual and  tardy  transition  from  old  modes  to  the  new. 
Subordinate  rail  roads  are  advancing  rapidly  to  comple- 
tion, and  no  doubt  remains  that  the  completion  of  the 
principal  work  is  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant eras  in  mechanical  im[»rovement,  and  will  be  attend- 
ed with  most  striking  consequences  to  public  wealth,  and 
the  whole  business  of  society.  I'he  directors  have, 
therefore,  conferred  a lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  their 
own  country,  but  the  whole  world.  It  is  evident  what 
an  important  stake  our  own  city  has  had  in  the  (Ltermi- 
nation  of  this  question,  and  what  signal  bLuefits  must 
devolve  on  it  from  this  most  satisfactory  and  triumphant 
issue. 

1.IVERPOOI.  AND  aiANCHESTEK  RAIL  WAT. 

Ff/ifi  arumal  report. 

Liverpool,  28/A  JMarch,  1831. 
The  directors  in  laying  before  the  proprietors  a state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion,  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  new  and  responsible  situation  in 
which  tliey  stand.  Hitherto  tlie'y  have  appeared  as  the  ad- 
visers of  a great  public  measure,  and  as  the  conductors  of 
the  various  operations  required  for  carr)  ing  that  measure 
into  effect.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  they  have 
to  acknowledge  a more  serious  responsibility,  as  being 
amongst  the  original  promoters  of  an  undertaking  of 
immense  magnitude,  which  through  every  stage  of  its 
progress  they  have  contended  would  be  of  signal  be- 
nefit to  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  it  would  affonl  a safe  and  lucrative  invest- 
ment to  the  [iroprietors.  The  rail  way  has  now  been 
in  practical  operation  for  six  months;  and  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  the  experience  of  tliese  six  months 
has  justified  the  favorable  sentiments  they  liave,  from 
the  first  entertained. 

The  rail  way  was  partially  opened  to  the  public,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  on  the  l6lh  of  Septem- 
ber last;  and  in  this  department  of  their  business,  the 
company  have  not  been  required  to  wait  for  that  gradual 
and  lardy  transition,  which  usually  lakes  place,  when 
long  established  modes  and  customs  have  to  be  super- 
seded by  tlie  introduction  of  new  schemes,  and  an  un- 
tried system.  Within  fourteen  days  from  the  opening 
of  the  way,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  between 
the  two  towns  was  about  8U0  per  day;  and  before  the 
end  of  October  the  number  of  passengers  amounted  to 
l,2UO  per  day;  while  the  whole  existing  establishments 
of  stage  coaches  ami  mails,  on  the  turnpike-road,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  rail  way,  would  not  accommodate 
more  than  seven  hundred  persons  per  day.  'I'liis  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  inllnx  of  (jassengers,  claiming  to 
be  conveyed  between  the  the  two  towns,  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  unexampled  ease,  rapidity  ami  cheapness,  with 
which  the  journey  was  eH'ecitd.  Two  hours  was  then 
the  usual  lime  allowed,  and  since  the  late  arrangement, 
by  which  the  first  class  trains  have  been  relieved  from 
the  frequent  stoppages  to  take  up  and  sit  down  pas- 
sengers on  the  road,  the  journey  of  thirty  miles,  by 
these  carriages,  is  generally  performed  under  an  hour 
and  a half:  ami  thus,  in  a few  inonllis,  has  been  effected 
a new  and  extensive  system  of  iiUercoiumun  cation, 
higlily  important  to  the  interests  of  a inercaulile  com- 
munity, and  so  extraordinary  and  conqilete  in  its  cha- 
racter as  to  form  an  era  in  the  progress  of  national  im- 
provements, and  a sinking  epocli  in  the  advance  of  me- 
chanical science.  For  this  gratify  ing  result  the  com- 


pany are,  of  course,  mainly  indebted  to  the  high  talents 
and  persevering  energy  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, who  has  executed  the  work  with  a precision  -and 
efiect  truly  wonderful.  The  company  are  also  under 
great  obligations  to  their  treasurer,  Mr.  Booih,  lor  the 
plan  of  the  boiler,  which  has  given  the  locomotive  en- 
gine such  additional  power. 

Hut  the  quick  speed  of  rail  way  travelling,  which 
constituted  its  recommendation  with  the  public,  brought 
on  tlie  directors  an  increased  anxiety,  and  the  necessity 
for  unceasing  exertions,  in  order  that  the  strength  and 
general  structure  of  their  engines  and  coaches  might, 
as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  capable  of  resisting  the 
strain,  to  which,  Irom  their  unexampled  speed,  they 
were  subject,  lii  their  elforts  to  provide  carriages  both 
commodious  and  strong,  in  every  way  suitable  to  the 
object  and  satisfactory  to  the  public,  the  directors  be- 
lieve that  they  have  succeeded.  Upwards  of  130,000 
passengers  have  been  hooked  at  the  company’s  office, 
besides  many  thousand  persons  taken  up  at  interme- 
diate stopping  places;  and  they  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  conviction  is  now  general,  that  travelling  by  the 
rail  way  is  the  safest  as  well  as  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  public  conveyance  ever  presented. 

I It  is  true,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  rail  way  lour 
fatal  accidents  have  occured  to  workmen  employed  by 
the  comjiany,  owing  to  neglect  or  carelessness;  but  tbe 
directors  have  the  satisfaction  to  slate,  that  only  two 
accidents  have  occurred  to  passengers,  one  a trifling 
contusion,  the  other  attended  with  loss  of  limb,  result- 
ing from  the  parly  having  imprudently,  and  against  re- 
monstrance to  the  contrary,  jumped  oflf  while  the  trains 
were  in  rapid  motion. 

In  the  mercliandise  dep  irtment,  the  increase  of  traffic, 
though  more  gradual,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  In 
December  last,  the  weight  of  goods  passed  along  the 
line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  1,432  tons; 
ill  January  3,848  tons;  in  February  4,818  tons;  and  in 
the  present  month,  up  to  the  26lh,  5,104  tons.  The 
directors  are  preparing  a cattle  station,  at  Broad  Green, 
aiul  are  building  carriages  calculated  for  the  conveyance 
oflive  slock.  This  branch  of  their  business  the  directors 
have  always  considered  would  afford  a great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public,  as  well  as  profit  to  the  company; 
and  they  hope  speedily  to  bring  this  deparluienl  into 
active  operation. 

Of  coals,  only  a few  thousand  tons  have  as  yet  been 
brought  by  the  rail  way;  the  pressing  demands  made  on 
the  company  lor  tbe  conveyance  of  mercliandise  and 
passengers,  have  required  the  wtiole  of  the  engine 
power  which  the  directors  have,  on  the  onset,  been 
able  to  command;  they  look  forward,  nevertheless,  to 
this  branch  of  tralfic  constituting  an  important  item  in 
the  revenue  of  the  concern. 

But  while  tlie  business  of  the  rail  way,  in  its  various 
departments,  has  been  llius  satislactorily  established,  it 
must  not  be  disguised  that  the  expenses  of  the  company, 
in  some  items,  have  exceeded  the  previous  estimates  fur- 
nished to  the  directors.  This  has  especially  been  the 
case  in  respect  to  the  locomotive  engines;  the  wear  and 
tear  of  which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  motion, 
and  to  the  raachiiier),  in  tlie  first  instance,  being  found 
much  too  weak,  (a  defect  which  experience  only  could 
discover),  has  exceeded  all  former  calculation.  ''I'he 
directors,  at  the  same  t;me,  see  no  reason  to  regret  the 
exertions  they  have  made  to  establish  a system  of  tra- 
velling as  perfect  as  possible;  being  persuaded  that  the 
great  increase  in  travelling,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  completeness  of  tbe  system,  will  soon  overbalance, 
even  in  a pecuniary  point  ot  view,  the  extra  cost  of  wear 
and  tear  in  engines  and  carriages. 

The  directors  lake  the  present  opportunity  of  replying 
to  an  observation  which  has  been  circulated  with  much 
industry,  namely,  that  the  rail  way  was  not  adapted  fur 
the  conveyance  of  heavy  or  bulky  goods.  The  exact 
contrary  is  the  fact.  In  the  last  three  luuiilhs  the  capa- 
bility ot  the  rail  way  for  the  transit  of  merchandise,  on 
a large  scale,  has  been  brought  to  the  most  effectual  of 
all  tests,  the  lest  ot  experience;  and  liie  result  is  com- 
plete and  satisfactory.  On  the  25th  of  February,  an  ex- 
periment was  made  witti  a new  and  powertul  locomotive 
engine,  tbe  Sampson,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Robert 
pbeiisoti  bi.  Co.  Her  load  was  1U7  tons  of  merchan- 
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disc,  in  30  wagons,  the  gross  weight  conveyed,  (besides 
the  engjine  and  tender),  being  about  150  tons.  She 
was  assisted  up  ilie  inclined  plane  by  three  other  en- 
gines, and  witliout  further  aid  proceeded  to  Manchester, 
where  she  arrived  with  her  train  in  two  hours  and  35 
minutes  from  the  time  of  starting,  indeed,  the  vast 
capability  of  rail  ways  lor  the  transit  of  merchandise 
appears  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  tliat  the  passage  along  the  line  of 
4,000  tons  of  goods  per  day,  being  about  three  limes  the 
quantity  that  now  passes  by  all  the  existing  convey- 
ances, would  not  occupy  any  one  portion  of  the  line  above 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  day,  or  a traction  of  lime  amount- 
ing to  l-96th  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nor  will 
this  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  observed  and  con- 
sidered the  quiet  and  almost  deserted  appearance  of 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  rail  way,  even  on  the  busiest 
days.  Hence  the  capability  of  the  present  undertaking 
to  discharge  any  imaginable  increase  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  towns;  and  hence  how  unnecessary  a 
rival  road,  founded  on  the  alleged  incapability  of  the 
present  rail  way!  I'he  directors  are  prepared  to  carry 
three  thousand  passengers  per  day,  being  three  limes 
the  number  now  passing;  and  in  a short  time  will  be 
able  to  convey  all  the  goods  which  may  be  offered  to 
them.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Sampson  is  ol  more  than 
the  usual  size,  and  her  performance  extraordinary  in 
proportion;  but,  though  it  may  be  found  expedient, 
(for  the  accommodation  of  the  diversified  traffic  on  the 
rail  way),  to  use  smaller  engines,  with  fewer  wagons 
attached  to  them,  this  is  matter  of  arrangement,  and 
will  depend  on  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  experiment,  nevertlieless,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
exhibits  a practical  answer  to  the  confident,  but  ignorant, 
assertion,  that  rail  ways  are  not  calculated  lor  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  goods.  To  the  mercantile  public,  the 
result  will  be  every  way  satislactory;  tliey  had  been  led 
to  expect  an  important  reduction  in  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance, l)oth  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  this  has  ah’eady 
been  effected;  tlie  cost  of  conveyance  lor  cotton,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  two  towns,  has  been  reduced 
33  per  cent. — namely  from  I5s.  to  10s.  per  ton;  and  the 
charge  for  passengers,  in  a still  greater  ratio,  namely, 
from  lUs.  to  5s.  each. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Kenyon  Junction 
rail  way  has  been  completed,  by  which  a cheap  and 
direct  communication  is  effected,  llirough  the  Holton 
and  Leigh  rail  way,  to  Bolton,  and  theace,  by  water 
carriage,  to  Bury  and  tiie  surrounding  country.  Al- 
I’eady  about  40  tons  of  goods  are  conveyed  daily  be- 
tween Bolton  and  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  the  irafrie 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this  branch  rail  way  bringing  a valuable  acces- 
sion ot  toll,  both  in  goods  and  passengers,  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line,  'i'he  Warrington  and  New- 
ton rail  way,  the  Wigan  rail  way,  and  the  St.  Helen’s 
branch,  are  all  in  the  course  ofexecution,  thereby  open- 
ing an  advantageous  communication  with  the  great  coal 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  latter  lines,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Kenyon  and  Bolton  rail  wa}s,  intersect- 
ing in  three  difterent  directions  the  great  coal  fields  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;also  affording  a cheap  and  con- 
venient access  to  tlie  manufacluring  districts  ofHindley, 
West  Houghton,  Chow  bent,  Tildsley  and  Leigh. 

Before  leaving  this  brancli  of  the  subject,  tfie  directors 
will  advert  to  the  s}  stem  of  management  on  which  it 
lias  hitherto  been  deemed  expedient  to  conduct  the  bu- 
siness of  the  company.  It  was  the  \vi.sh  ol  the  directors, 
in  the  summer  ot  last  year,  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment Willi  one  of  the  carrying  companies  on  the  old 
river  navigation  as  would  have  induced  it  to  transfer 
a part  at  least  of  its  carrying  establishment  to  the  rail- 
way; alter  repeated  interviews  and  discussions,  the  com- 
pany alluded  to  demanded,  as  t/ieir  share  of  the  charge 
to  tile  public,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
establishment  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  9s.  out  ot 
every  15s.  [ler  ton,  while  for  the  remaining  6s.  the  rail 
way  com|)any  were  to  grant  the  use  ot  the  rail  way,  to 
provide  iocoinolive  engines,  moving  power  lor  the  tun- 
nel inclined  plane,  wagons  tor  the  goods,  guards  on  the 
road,  and  every  other  contingent  expense.  Such  an  ex- 
travagant demand  from  a company  having  experience  in 
the  carriage  business,  and  one,  whose  direct  and  evident 


policy  it  was  to  establish  itself  on  the  rail  way,  afforded 
little  encouragement  to  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  any 
of  (he  existing  concerns.  The  directors,  therefore,  saw 
the  necessity  of  being  themselves,  (in  tlie  first  instance, 
at  least),  carriers,  as  well  as  receivers  of  loll,  oa  the 
rail  way.  They  accordingly  provided  a carrying  estab- 
tishmenty  on  a limited  scale,  at  each  end  of  the  line;  by 
means  of  which  they  have  brought  the  rail  way  into 
immediate,  useful  and  profitable  operation.  In  the 
travelling  department  the  necessity  was  still  more  ap- 
parent, lor  the  company  to  establish  their  own  vehicles, 
subject  to  their  own  arrangements.  And  while  their 
success,  in  the  conveyance  both  of  merchandise  and 
passengers,  has  fully  justified  the  principle  and  plans 
which  tliey  have  adopted,  (the  directors  trust,  witli  no 
less  advantage  to  the  public  than  to  the  company),  it 
does  not  prevent  any  arrangement  being  made,  either 
with  independent  carriers  or  with  coach  proprietors;, 
should  the  accommodation  of  the  public  or  the  interests 
of  the  concern  requii-e  the  adoption  of  such  a course 
of  proceeding. 

It  may  be  expected  that  after  a winter  of  more  than 
ordinary  seveiity,  both  from  snow  and  frost,  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  interrujitions  to  the  traf- 
fic on  the  rail  way,  wliich  to  a certain  extent,  must  un- 
avoidably have  been  occasioned.  The  slaleraenl  will  be 
very  satisfactory;  on  no  one  day  were  the  trains  of  goods. 
prevented  passing  between  the  tw’O  towns — on  no  one 
day  was  the  number  of  trips  performed  by  the  coach 
trains  diminished — some  delay,  in  point  of  lime,  was  cer- 
tainly experienced,  but  the  extent  of  the  evil  amounted 
to  ibis, — that  on  two  or  three  occasions  the  rail  way 
coaches  were  as  long  on  the  road  as  the  stage  coaches 
were  accustomed  to  be,  in  their  ordinary  course  of 
travelling. 

By  the  statement  of  accounts,  which  will  be  subrailtedf 
to  the  meeting,  the  proprietors  v ill  observe  that  the  ex- 
penditure towards  the  completion  of  the  works  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  anticipations  of  this  time  last 
year.  The  sum  authorised  to  be  borrowed,  under  tlie 
original  act  of  parliament,  has  been  raised  and  expend- 
ed, making  the  amount  ot  original  capital  and  of  suras 
borrowed,  which  the  proprietors  will  have  authority,  by 
the  new  bill  now  before  parliament,  to  incorporate,  by 
the  creation  of  new  sltares,  i^8C5,000;  and  Irora  tlie 
present  prospect  of  a large  increase  ot  business,  the  di- 
rectors are  of  opinion  it  will  puobably  be  lound  expe- 
dient to  extend  very  materially  the  carrying  establish- 
ment, in  engines,  wagons  and  warehouses,  in  order  that 
the  company  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  (hat  vast  Iraffie 
which  the  increasing  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  ascer- 
tained capability  of  the  rail  way,  will  place  at  their  dia- 
posal. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company's- 
accounts,  up  to  the  3lst  of  December  last,  the  proprie- 
tors will  perceive  the  amount  ot  profit  derived  from  the 
working  of  the  rail  way,  from  the  16th  of  September  to 
that  date;  and  the  directors  have  great  satislaciion  in 
being  able  to  recommend  to  the  jH-oprietors  a dividend 
of  per  share,  chargeable  on  the  nett  profits  of  the 
concern,  to  the  end  ot  last  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  the 
directors  lo  be  able  to  announce  so  prompt  a return  oa 
the  capital  subscribed,  and  they  Iiave  full  confidence  in 
regarding  this  first  dividend  as  an  earnest  of  that  per- 
manent and  substantial  prosperity,  v.liidi  it  will  be  the 
duty  and  the  pleasure  of  successive  directors,  at  future 
annual  meetings,  to  record. 

Before  concluding  their  report,  the  directors  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  to  the  proprietors  their  acknow- 
ledgements, for  the  uniform  confidence  which  they  have 
experienced  at  their  hands.  In  (he  expenditure  of  so 
lar°-e  a capital,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
po\°er  with  which  they  have  been  invested,  they  have 
had  occasion  lor  all  lliat  candor  and  liberal  considera- 
tion yvbicb  the  proprietors  have  umlormly  shown.  Tlie 
undertaking  intrusted  to  their  ci.arge  is  now  fairly 
launclied  into  operation,  and  the  proprietors,  under 
whose  sanction  the  yvork  lias  been  carried  on,  yvill  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  result  has  been,  not 
more  advantageous  to  themselves  as  individuals,  than 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  largo. 

CHAKLES  LA  WHENCE,  chairman* 
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History  of  iron,  &c.  A much  valued  gentleman 
of  New  H:imi)sliire  lias  sent  us  the  first  contribution 
towards  our  proposed  history  of  the  iron  manufacture 
in  America — being  a copy  of  the  British  order  ot  I4lh 
Aprd  1750,  communicaiirig  an  act  of  parliament,  to  '•’■en- 
courage tlie  importation  ot  pig  and  bar  iron  from  his 
majesty’s  colonies  in  America,  and  prevent  the  erection 
of  any  mill  or  otlier  engine  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron, 
or  any  plateing  lorge  to  work  with  a tilt  hammer,  or  any 
furnace  for  making  steel  in  the  said  colonies,”  &cc.  To 
which  is  anne.ved  the  reply  of  the  then  acting  governor, 
Wentworth,  dated  Portsmouth  January  10,  1750-51, 
saying  that  he  had  caused  the  said  act  to  be  published, 
and  had  made  particular  enquires,  and  was  “fully  satisfi- 
ed that  there  is  not  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire 
any  such  mill  or  engine,  and  but  one  forge  that  makes 
bar  iron.” 

The  gentleman  also  gives  us  one  or  two  references, 
by  which  other  particulars  may  be  obtained— and  we 
tender  to  him  our  best  thanks  for  his  attention  to  the 
subject. 

There  is  much  exceedingly  interesting  matter  scatter- 
ed through  the  history  of  the  several  American  colonies, 
(now  the  United  States) — but,  though  our  recollections 
are  strong,  and  means  of  reference  considerable,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  either  call  to  mind  all 
that  we  have  read,  or  lay  our  hands  upon  all  the  facts 
useful  for  the  information  of  our  friends  and  the  public; 
hence,  gentlemen,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are 
requested  to  brush  up  their  recollections,  and  examine 
their  books,  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  work  that  we 
have  proposed;  and,  though  our  special  desire  is  to  ob- 
tain information  relative  to  the  origin,  progress  and  pre- 
sent state  of  tlie  manufacture  of  iron,  it  will  equally 
assist  our  general  purpose  if  accounts  are  furnished  of 
the  resistance  of  the  “mother  country”  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any,  or  every,  other  kind  of  manufacture  in  the 
colonies.  As  before  observed,  it  is  of  no  importance 
in  what  manner  the  facts  may  be  presented,  and  the 
editor  will  cheerfully  pay  for  copy  ing  appropriate  ar- 
ticles, if  required,  as  well  as  the  postage  on  all  such 
communications. 

W'e  desire  to  establish  an  important  fact — that  Great 
Britain,  as  well  in  a broad  political  point  of  view  as  in 
the  narrow  pursuit  of  her  own  avarice,  labored  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  her  colonies;  and 
that  she  was  specially  jealous  of  all  those  most  needful  to 
a state  ot  war.  Hence  works  of  iron  were  particularly 
discouraged,  or  forbidden.  As  a matter  of  political  pf 
the  great  William  Pitt,  (though  he  finally  justified 
the  resistance  of  our  fathers),  would  have  prevented  even 
the  manufacture  of  “a  hob  nail”  in  America.  And  if 
we  shall  exhibit  the  facts  as  we  know  that  they  exist,  the 
transition  is  easy  from  things  as  they  were,  to  things  as 
they  are.  P'orour  own  jiart,  we  believe  firmly',  that  the 
British  government  and  people  have  been  as  zealous  since 
the  revolution,  as  they  were  before  it,  to  render  and  kee[> 
us  as  mere  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water” 
for  them — as  shepherds,  to  supply  raw  hides  and  skins 
— or  simiile  husbandmen,  to  furnish  provisions  by  ihe 
‘‘sweat  of  our  brow,”  in  exchange  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable products  of  and  scientific  power — by  which, 

one  small  girl  at  Manchester,  for  exaui|)Ie,  might  jiro- 
<luce  a value  equal  to  the  labor  of  six  hard-working  men 
In  the  United  States — the  exchanges  of  values  being 
confined  to  the  two  parties.  'I’his  is  seen  in  the  facts  al- 
ready stated:  because  that  we  had  much  woo<l  to  supplv 
fuel,  and  any  quantity’  of  iron  ore,  and  water  power,  the 
British  government  woulil  encourage  the  frst  or  rudest 
manufactures  ol  iron,  but  with  these,  it  was  co.m.uandei) 
that  we  should  stop!  And  it  should  be  remeinijcred 
aho,  that  even  those  rude  manufactures  could  be  export- 
ed by  us  only' to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  'I’he 
history  ot  the  progress  of  maimlacturing  industry  in 
Vol.  XL — No.  13. 


the  United  States,  since  the  acknowledgment  bf  ouf 
independence  by  the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  present 
day,  abounds  w'ith  incidents  to  shev/  the  same  dispo- 
sition in  the  British  government  and  people.  Every 
chang  of  ihe  hammer  or  clash  of  the  saw,  every  turn  of 
the  spindle  or  stroke  of  the  shuttle,  in  tlie  United  States, 
is  regai'ded  by  Britain  as  an  act  of  hostility  towards 
her!  And  how  base  and  contemptible  are  some  of  the 
means  which  have  been  resoi  ted  to,  to  keep  us  down? 
The  writer  of  this  believes  as  decidedly  as  in  .his  own 
existence,  that  much  English  money  has  been  expend- 
ed to  support  the  anti-iarijf  press  in  the  United  States— 
he  believes  that  his  own  press  might  have  been  sold 
for  a large  sum,  had  he  been  willing  to  part  with  it, 
from  certain  dark  and  distant  overtures  that  have  been 
made  concerning  it;  and  he  firmly  believes  that  Eng- 
lish money,  to  a great  amount,  has  been  expended  to 
effect  some  of  our  important  elections-— He  is  almost 
ready  to  believe,  that  he  could  put  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  more  than  one  who  has  been  the  representa- 
tive ot  British  policy  and  British  manufucturers  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  otheF  yvsjf 
he  thinks,  of  accounting  for  some  things  which  have  hap- 
pened. He  is  satisfied,  that  about  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  were  subscribed  in  England  some  time 
ago,  and  sacrificed  in  the  United  States,  to  break  down 
certain  of  our  manufactures;  and  has  no  doubt  that  a 
million  could  be  instantly  had  for  such  an  invasion  of 
our  tariff’  laws  as  would  lead  to  the  destruction  ot  ouF' 
manufactures  of  iron,  the  pioneer  in  otlier  things  now 
about  to  be  attempted.  He  will  go  further  and  express 
his  decided  opinion,  that  the  late  mighty  outcry  about 
NULLIFICA  I ION  was  on  ‘ BUmSH  ACCOUNT,” 
while  he  certainly  believes  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  w ho  made  it  were  honest  i\nd  sound-hear led,  bnt 
deceived  or  mistaken,  Americans. 

Under  such  impressions,  the  editor  will  continue  ta 
exert  every  facully  that  he  possesses  to  support  and  ex- 
tend the  “American  System”— the  glorious  effects'  of 
which  are  visible  in  every  part  of  our  country  which  has 
embraced  its  principles,  in  the  splendid  prosperit}’  that 
prevails  among  all  classes  of  the  peo[ile.  These  benefits' 
are  not  confinable  by  geographical  lines — but  if  any 
reject  tliem,  let  not  sucli  be  offended  because  others 
enjoy  them.  It  is  a subject  on  which  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  he  now  rejects  all  “//on  committals'’'  or  ’■'■ju-d'i-ci- 
oils'”  arrangements.  He  goes,  for  EFFECTUAL  PiiO- 
T.  EC  1 ION — without  “combination”  or  “compromise;.” 
because  that  such  protection,  so  far  as  it  has  been  afi* 
forded,  has  had  one  invariable  tendency — to  furnish  pro<t 
fitable  employment  to  producers  and  lessened  cost  ofcom-i 
modities  to  consumers.  It  is  a fact— a glorious  fact, 
that,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  market  opened  to  the  far- 
mers for  their  surplus  productions  at  home),  a reduction 
ill  price  Iras  speedily  followed  the  protection  of  any  par- 
ticular manufacture  in  tlie  U.  Stales— while  the  greater 
part  of  tire  articles  wliich  are  yet  w'ilhout  the  pale  of 
our  protecting  laws  retain  their  old  high  prices,  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  labor  and  capital.  What  more  is 
necessary  to  shew  the  wholesome  and  Iienevolent  ope- 
rations of  the  American  system?  Reduced  prices  are 
tlie  inevitable  result  of  COMPETH  ION.  \Vhile  the 
Hutch  held  the  spice  islands  tliey  destroyed  ten  lime.<i 
as  much  spice  as  they  sold,  tliat  tlie  value  might  be 
kept  up — tiie  tenth  selling  for  more  money  than  ten 
limes  as  much  would  have  produced  in  tlie  market. 
But  to  bring  the  subject  more  home— the  price  of 
s[)ades,  shovels,  hoes,  bee.  wliich  are  extensively  mir- 
nufaclnred  in  the  United  States,  is  much  reduced;  but 
articles  oi  ironmongry,  in  general,  which  are  not  so 
manulaclured,  as  well  as  steel  ami  its  chief  manufac- 
tures, are  at  about  their  old  prices.  Let  these  tilings  be 
accounted  lor,  except  in  the  competition  which  wooom- 
mend! 
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There  is  one  fact  just  nnw  presented  to  us,  in  the 
“Now  Haven  llegister,”  which  laughs  at  “free  trade  plii- 
losophy.”  4'he  gnofl  that  was  lo  be  rendcretl  to  the 
poor  by  the  reduced  jirice  of  salt,  in  a dimijuslied  duly, 
was  long  and  lustily  proclaiincd.  This  proceeding  lias 
had  cfTcct  to  discliarge  many  jiersons  from  the  maiui- 
facliire  of  salt,  and,  will,  perhaps,  nearly  break  up 
all  the  establishments  in  the  eastern  slates,  because  of 
ruinous  uncertainty  in  the  market.  And  wliat  is  the  re- 
siili  ? asks  tlie  New  Haven  paper,  whicli  adds — ^‘We  have 
before  us  a New  York  jirice  current  of  March  27,  1 8?0, 
when  tlie  duty  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  a New  York 
price  current  of  April  19,  1831,  under  the  reduced  du- 
ties, of  15  cents  pt  r bushel,  from  v.liich  we  make  the 
following  extracts:  — 


.March  1830.  ./ipril  19,  1831. 

(Duty  20  cents.)  (Duly  15  cents.) 
Turks  Island,  per  bush.  45  to  47  cts.  50 

St.  Ubes,  44  45  none. 

Cadiz,  40  41  42  43 

Lisbon,  43  44  43 

Liverpool  ground,  40  not  quoted. 

Ho.  sack,  2 05  2 12  2 00  2 25 

1'hus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  article  now  averages  a 
higher  price  than  it  tlid  last  year  will)  the  duties  up. 
Turks  island  salt,  which  goes  into  most  common  use,  is 
nearly  five  cents  higher  tlian  it  was,  though  the  duty  is 
5 cents  less.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  puts  salt  in 
his  porridge,  must  now  pay  this  extra  price  to  benefit 
foreigners.  'I'his  is  taxing  tlie  many  lor  tlie  benefit  of 
the  lew,  liie  loreign  lew,  with  a veiigeance.” 


The  occasion  is  an  apt  one  to  introduce  the  following 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  and  we  should 
like  a “return  of  the  compliment,”  by  a publication  of 
our  remaiks  iiiion  it — 

The  publication  ol  tlie  “The  Banner  of  the  Constitu- 
tion” has  commenced  in  this  city.  'I'he  twenty-third 
number  of  tbe  second  volume  reached  us  lo  day.  I'be 
editorial  articles  are  characterized  by  cleariiess,  energy, 
and  si)irit;  and  liie  editor  seems  unwilling  lo  utter  any 
sentiment,  or  pro[>osilion,  without  supporting  it  by  facts, 
and  explaining  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  ramifications. 
Sedate  and  cool,  he  laliors  to  convince,  not  to  enforce 
the  reader;  and,  confiding  in  the  palpable  justice  and 
jtlausibility  of  his  ePbrls,  he  ]»roceeds  with  clieeiful- 
ness,  confidence  and  Itope.  He  has  proposed  to  raise  a 
fund  for  tlte  gratuitous  weekly  circulation  of  tb.e  four 
last  pages  or  folds  of  the  Banner,  containing  the  editoral 
and  original  matter,  upon  the  follow  ing  terms: — 

1.  I'here  shall  be  jiubiished  1,OOU  extra  copies,  on 
cheap  common  paper,  lor  gratuitous  circulation  tltrough- 
out  the  fiity  two  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  representation  in  the  state  legislature. 

2.  Every  editor  ol  a newspaper  of  every  party,  evoy 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  every  member  of  con- 
gress, shall  receive  a copy,  it  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
postage  of  it.  'I'he  o her  copies  will  be  distributed  to 
other  public  officers,  and  to  such  private  individuals  as 
may  be  considered  the  most  inclined  lo  co-operate. 

3.  'i’be  distribution  of  the  papers,  and  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  the  fund,  w ill  be  placed  under  the  super- 
rision  of  three  respectable  gentlemen,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year,  will  close  their  accounts,  and  fur- 
nish each  contributor  lo  the  fund  with  a report  of  their 
operations. 

4.  The  charge  which  w ill  be  made  for  these  one 
thousand  copies,  will  be  the  precise  amount,  and  no 
more,  of  the  actual  cost  ol  the  paper,  the  press-work, 
])OStage  on  letters,  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
distribution,  the  editor  desiring  no  advantage  from  this 
extra  edition,  except  what  may  ullimaiely  result  to  liirn 
from  a more  enlarged  circulation  ol  the  paper. 

5.  'riie  publication  of  this  extra  t dilion  shall  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  a sum  shall  he  obtained  adequate 
to  cover  the  expenses  lor  six  months,  ajid  will  he  coii- 
tinued  for  one  year,  provided  lUe  fund  contributed  shall 
hold  out  so  long.  bhouUl  the  fund  contributed  amount 
to  more  than  sutficieiit  to  pay  lor  the  one  thousand  co- 
pies for  one  year,  the  surplus  will  be  applied  to  llie  jiub- 
licalion  of  additional  copies  to  he  dislribiUed  as  the 
committee  of  supervision  sliall  direct. 

ICj^We  propose  that — 


1.  'I’wenty  lour  thousand  extra  copies  of  Niles’  Regis- 
ter shall  be  printed  for  circulation  through  the  twenty 
four  states  of  tlie  union,  according  to  their  ratio  of  it- 
presenlation  in  congress. 

2.  Any  body  and  every  body  may  have  a copy  of  it, 
the  subscription  being  paid,  if  willing  to  pay  the  postage! 

3.  “The  distribution  of  the  papers  and  the  7nanage- 
ment  of  the  fund'’ — (the  latter  especially),  shall  be  jilac- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  who  will  endeavor  lo  give 
:i  good  account  of  all  l)is  0])crations — and  carry  the  war 
into  every  stronghold  of  tlie  enemy,  domestic  or  foreign, 
with  an  cver-patient  industry  and  boundless  zeal;  for  mo- 
ney, which  causes  the  parson  to  preach,  the  lawyer  lo 
plead,  and  tlie  doctor  to  ]U’escribe — ivill  also  tyiake  the 
pen  and  press  go  more  '■'glibly.^’ 

4.  I'lie  charge  foi'  these  24,000  copies  will  he  in  the 
precise  amount  of  120,000  dollars,  except  that  persons, 
or  companies,  wiio  subscribe  and  pay  lor  100  copies  in 
advance,  shall  have  a deduction  ol  20  per  centum. 

5.  'I'he.  puhl  ealion  of  the  copies  will  gladly  he 

commenced  next  week,  and  continued  so  long  as  they 
are  paid  for — the  surplus  earnings  lo  be  appropriated 
to  the  her.tfil  of  the  eililor’s  wife  and  children,  and  his 
own  case  and  comfort,  if  he  shall  live  longer  than  he  is 
able  to  work. 

ICip  Hei  e we  have  it — against  for  the  “American 

System!”  We  shall  see  who  will  make  the  most  of 
the  subject — not  forgetting  the  money!  Mr.  Raguet 
seems  to  think  that  six  months  will  be  long  enough  to 
do  all  that  he  can  against  the  tariff,  and  we  also  believe 
that  the  great  question  may  really  be  settled  by  the 
movements  of  the  people  in  the  current  year.  But  if 
not,  with  this  h;mdsome  addition  to  his  business,  the 
editor  pledges  himself  to  support  the  “American  Sys- 
tem,” so  long  as  he  can  talk  or  write  about  it  w ith  the 
hope  of  being  useful — fn  ovided  always,  his  future  no- 
tions of  policy,  guided  by  better  prospects  from  the 
other  side,  siiall  not  induce  him  to  put  his  veto  upon 
the  further  sui'port  of  his  press!  He  must  have  some 
“non  committal”— leave  a “little  hole  lo  ci-eep  out 
at,”  as  convenience  serves:  the  public,  however,  will 
determine  on  tlie  probability  of  change  in  his  opinions, 
first  entertained  when  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age  and 
never  for  one  moment  doubted,  but  extended  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  thi  ty-six 

The  late  “cabinet.”  continue  our  extracts 

for  the  instruction  or  aniusement  of  our  readers. 

'I'he  editors  of  \\ie  ^Miichmond  Enquirer^’  think  that 
there  is  r.oiliing  ambiguous  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  resign- 
ing letter,  and  say,  in  their  paper  of  the  3d  instant: — 

“Mr.  Van  liuren  tells  the  president  at  once,  why  he 
w ishes  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet.  Tbe  pai  ty  is  di- 
vided and  distracted  about  tbe  succession.  He  himself 
is  now  held  up  as  a candulale  for  the  chair,  in  spile  of 
his  “anxious  wishes  and  zealous  endeavors  to  prevent 
a premature  agitation  of  the  question.”  He  is  suspect- 
ed of  employing  tlie  great  inlluence  of  his  office  for  the 
advancement  of  liis  own  views.  'I’he  president  is  at- 
tacked Ihrotigh  his  sides  The  adminisii-alion  is  em- 
barrassed and  w eakened — objections  are  raised  against 
it  by  some  of  its  own  party — jealousies  are  engendered 
and  ibei-e  is  no  knowing  lo  what  extremes  these  discords 
may  be  hurried.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things — 
to  reconcile  and  re-unite  the  party — lo  give  the  admi- 
nisi ration  the  united  aid  of  all  its  friends — and  tlius  to 
carry  lltrough  all  the  reforms  which  may  be  in  con- 
templation, during  tbe  president’s  Iw'o  terms  of  office; 
and  to  bring  to  a liajipy  close  his  “patriotic,  toilsome, 
and  eventful  public  life,”  Mr.  Van  Buren  avows  Ins 
determination  to  retire  from  the  state  department.  Is 
there  anything  so  m)slerious  in  this  course,  lliat  it 
cannot  he  understood.?  Is  it  so  very  wonderful,  that 
a man  may  wish  to  save  his  own  feelings,  at  the  same 
lime  he  consults  tlie  peace  and  efficacy  of  the  admiiiis- 
ti-atipn — by  surrendering  the  power  and  patronage, 
w hich  he  is  charged  with  abusing.?” 

• “No  pains  too,  are  spared— no  insidious  insinuations 
are  wanting,  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and  resentments  of 
Messjs.  Branch  and  Ingham — and  eventually,  should 
the  oiiposiiion  succeed  in  this  design,  apjieals  will  be 
made  lo  tbe  state  pride  ot  North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vauiu! — But  it  is  jiot  possible,  that  this  insidious  plan 
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can  succeed.  JSlr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Ingham  will  see 
through  it,  and  will  despise  it.  The  president,  we 
have  no  doubt,  has  truly  assigned  the  reasons  for  reno- 
vating the  cabinet.  It  is  perfectly  consistent,  that  he 
should  bear  testimony  to  their  zeal  and  integrity,  and 
public  services,  and  at  the  same  time  should  v ish  to 
replace  them.  Was  not  an  entirely  new  cabinet  better 
calculated  for  the  harmony,  at  least,  which  might  per- 
vade it,  “to  command  (as  he  says),  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  satisfy  jiublic  opinion?”  In  one  sense  at 
least,  the  cabinet  should  be  considered  as  an  unit.  A 
nml  B may  go  in,  it  C and  D will — but  may  not,  perhaps, 
if  E and  F continue.  There  is  a difficulty',  not  merely 
of  getting  proper  men  to  serve,  but  men  wlio  will  serve 
together.  Half  of  the  cabinet  being  out,  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  supply  their  places,  when  the  other  half  re- 
mains, with  feelings  too,  already  excited  by  past  events, 
jis  when  an  entii'e  set  of  men  is  called  in,  who  may  be 
suited  to  each  otlier’s  dispositions  and  opinions.” 

“On  the  whole,  however  much  the  opposition  may 
seem  to  chuckle  at  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  yet 
it  puts  them  worse  olF  tlian  Uiey  were  before.  'I'hey 
will  try  to  make  as  much  mischief  as  they  can.  This 
is  too  much  their  scheme  of  tactics.  But  their  means 
of  mischief  are  much  reduced.  Their  great  plan  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  strife  between  the  friends  of  Cal- 
houn and  Van  Buren  is  broken  up. — Van  Bnren  has 
withdrawn  to  retirement;  perhaps  is  going  across  the 
JltlanCic.*  He  has  no  longer  the  ear  of  the  president — 
nor  the  weiglit  of  office;  nor  any  of  those  appliances, 
which  he  has  been  charged  witii  abusing.  I’he  opposi- 
l on  can  no  longer,  therefore,  turn  these  things  to  ac- 
count. They  can  no  longer  insidiously  fan  the  flame  of 
jealousy,  and  scatter  discord  in  the  repulilican  ranks. — 
The  tollowing  is  also  copied  from  the  [iichmond 
Enquirer — “A  Uliode  Islaml  paper  inquires,  w hy  Mr. 
Barry  w'as  not  swept  off’  with  his  colleagues— it  con- 
cludes, that  “the  good  ol  the  people  has  not  been  con- 
sulted in  this  breaking  up  of  the  miserable  cabinet  at 
Washington”  and  it  civilly  insinuates,  that  Mr.  Barry 
is  still  wanted  to  carry  on  the  system  of  ‘national  po- 
lice,’ in  making  the  post  office  department  subservient 
to  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson.”  Another 
Khode  Island  paper,  a friend  to  the  administration, 
viz:  the  ^‘Providence  Patriot,”  gives  the  solution,  that 
!Mr.  Barry  lias  offered  his  resignation,  but  that  tlie  pre- 
sident requires  his  continuance  in  office  till  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  lately  brought  against  him  shall 
have  been  completed. ” 'Phis  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  We  [the  eililors  of  the  Enquirer],  understand 
that  Mr.  Barry  did  tender  his  resignation — but  the  jire- 
sident  told  him  that  charges  had  been  made  against  his 
office,  which  ought  to  be  met  and  put  dow  n.  Mr.  Bar- 
ry at  once  acquiesced — feeling  liie  force  of  the  remark — 
and  seeing  that  it  was  due  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
administration,  to  see  out  the  false  cliarges  which  had 
been  made  against  Ins  deparlrnent.  ” 

'I'he  Pennsylvania  Jieporier,  the  official  print  at  Har- 
risburg, thus  spe.iks  of  Mr.  Ingham,  in  regard  to  the 
late  derangement  at  Washin.;toii:— “As  Pennsylvanians, 
we  pronounce  it  with  pride,  that  no  public  functionary 
ever  retired  from  a high  public  trust,  who  had  secured 
a larger  share  of  the  public  confidence,  by  an  able  and 
faitlilul  discharge  of  his  duty,  than  Mr.  Ingham— he  is 
removed  from  the  public  councils  for  a time,  but  he  is 
not  lost  to  the  eyes  of  ihe  nation.” 

'I'he  Carlisle  {Pa.)  Volunteer,  says — “It  affords  us 
pleasure,  to  see  llie  manly  firmness  of  our  statesman. 
Air.  Ingham,  who,  feeling  no  sell-condemnation,  could 
not  voluntarily  '^o\n  with  those  whose  ^public  spirit’ 
induced  them  to  cease  from  tiieir  labors,  for  the  public 
good.” 

From  ihe  Charleston  Mercury— Yun  Buren  and  liis 
presses  are  out  against  state  rights.  Tliey  call  the  doc- 
trines ol  Thomas  Jeft'erson  “foolishness,”  and  himself  a 
^'traitor.”  They  hu\e  joined  the  jiresses  of  Clay  and 


.*lliere  is  a strong  report  that  Mr.  Van  l>uren  will 
succeed  Mr.  .McLane  as  minister  at  London — to  “quit 
the  scenes  ol  contention  and  field  of  electioneering.” 
Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  intimated  in  the 
president’s  letter  to  him. 


Webster,  and  their  cry  is,  “down  with  the  state  rights 
party!”  More  anon. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  of  the  20th  ult.  said — “It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  an 
interesting  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  paper, 
tiie  president  of  the  United  States  was  not  toasted.  In 
Mr.  Gallioun’s  speech  ami  tlie  toasts,  we  have  further  as- 
surance, if  any  were  needed,  that  neither  Mr.  C.  nor 
his  friends  will  give  any  further  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration.” 

In  reply  to  a remark  in  the  Federal  Unions  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  that  “Air.  Calhoun  \y\W  not  be  a candidate 
for  the  presidency,”  the  Observer,  adds  — 

“In  one  sense,  this  formal  annunciation  may  be  true; 
that  is,  the  Union  he  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn will  not  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. We  never  expected  that  he  would.  But  it  is 
not  a\ithorized  to  speak  lor  tl:e  large  and  respectable 
body  of  friends  to  Mr.  Calhoun  tiiroughout  the  country? 
Vve  (rust  that  they  will  bring  Mr.  Calhoun  fairly  be- 
fore the  people  as  a cam'idate.  As  one  of  his  friends, 
we  are  willing  to  abide  t!ie  issue  now;  because  we  have 
no  confidence  in  the  present  executive,  or  in  Mr.  Clay; 
and  because  we  have  no  expectation  that  president  Jack- 
son  can  be  re-elected,  if  the  tide  of  popularity  continues 
to  set  so  strongly  against  him  and  his  administration  as 
it  has  done  for  the  last  six  months.  Mr.  A^an  Buren  is 
a weight  which  can  hardly  fail  to  sink  him.* 

I'he  Biclnnond  Enquirer  has  said: 

“AVe  now  repeat  lor  the  last  time,  most  solemnly, 
tb.at  in  all  tiie  intercourse  w'e  have  had  with  this  man, 
[Mr.  A"an  Buren],  we  never  heard  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  insinuation,  word,  or  whisper,  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  presidency.  No  not  one!  Judg- 
ing of  what  has  been  said  of  others  by  what  w'e  know  of 
ourselves,  w’e  are  satisfied  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  him;  JVe  hope  now  he  is  going  to  pritate  lipe, 

■ that  all  such  absurdities  may  be  consigned  to  the  ^vile 
dust  from  which  they  spring.’  It  is  not  by  electioneer- 
ing, it  is  not  by  inirigue,  that  such  a high  office  as  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  won.  AA^e 
repeat  it  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  office  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  they  will  give  it  to  whom  they  please. 
AAHien  they  w'ant  a chief  magistrate,  they  w ill  call  him, 
w hether  it  be  Cincinnatus  at  the  plougli,  or  H.  Clay, 
mending  his  fences.” 

The  JUiddlesex  Gazette  offers  the  follow  ing  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  A^an  Buren’s  motives  in  retiring  from  the 
department  of  state. 

“Many  years  ago,  (of  course  long  before  cold  water 

associations  were  dreamed  of),  Air.  came  into  the 

city  upon  a warm  summer’s  day.  He  drank  very  freely 
of  punch,  and  on  his  return  found  it  impossible  to  sit 
steady  on  his  horse.  In  one  of  his  reelings  he  lost  his 
balance,  but  by  clinging  to  the  mane  of  liis  horse  he 
broke  his  fall,  and  came  upon  his  feet.  A lad  wlio  was 
in  his  company  asked  him  what  he  got  offfor^  Oh,  said 
he,  I only  got  off  to  get  on  better!” 

From  the  Telegraph  of  ,^pril  .30.  The  late  resigna- 
tions have  produced  a great  sensation  throughout  llie 
country;  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in 
all  the  leading  political  journals.  Tlie  ex-secretary  of 
state,  however,  seems  to  liave  acquired  by  far  the  great- 
est share  of  public  notoriety;  to  him  has  been  attributed, 
both  by  friend  and  foe,  tiie  credit  or  censure  of  having 
caused  this  unprecedented  explosion.  U'lie  Courier  and 
Enquirer  ascribes  to  Mr.  A'^an  Buren  the  powers  of 
sorcery,  fbr  it  says  lie  hail  only  to  raise  his  wand  and 
the  wliole  cabinet  vanished;  and  the  Enquirer,  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative,  together  with  all  their 
echoes,  while  they  waste  much  breath,  and  more  ink,  in 
endeavoring  to  ]>rove  the  purity,  sincerity,  and  disin- 
terestedness of  his  motives,  still  laud  him  as  the  master 
spirit  who  raised  the  storm. 

On  llie  other  hand,  tlie  presses  not  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  the  ex-secretary,  are  loud  in  their  denunciations 


*This  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Tele- 
graphy which  said  sometime  before  the  resignations — 
‘•We  admonisii  the  jiarlisans  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  beware;  strong  as  general  Jackson’s  popularity  is, 
his  weight  is  loo  much  for  it  to  carry.” 
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of  his  ambitious  intrigues;  on  Iiis  devoted  licad  are 
l)Oured  all  the  phials  of  public  wi-ath;  and  the  republi- 
can party  have  decreed  tor  him  retirement  and  oblivi- 
on— the  inevitable  late  of  all  those  who,  for  their  own 
selfish  pur[)OseSj  have  attempted  to  distract  and  divide 

them.  His  doom  has  been  pronounced  in  language  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood;  and  whether  he  goes  to  St? 
James’s  or  St.  'I’ammany’s,  to  become  an  out  door  pen- 
sioner of  its  hall,  in  a lew,  very  tew  years,  it  will  em- 
phatically be  said  of  him— /‘///^,  or  virgit. 

'['he  United  States  Gazette  has  a letter  from  Wash- 
ington, from  which  we  make  the  lollowing  extract. 
Tliose  who  attribute  so  great  a degree  of  management 
to  Mr.  Van  Jluren,  will  see,  or  think  that  they  see,  in 
it,  a luciil  explanation  of  his  late  resignation  and  so 
forth: 

“Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  is  understood,  will  be  sent  to 
England,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  McLane,  as  soon  as 
tiie  acceptance  of  the  latter  of  his  new  office  shall  have 
been  received.  He  has  played  his  cards  very  adroitly, 
and  the  expectation  is,  that  he  will  be  run  on  the  Jack- 
son  ticket,  for  vice  presiilent — that  fien.  Jackson,  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health,  and  increasing  infirmities,  would  im- 
mediately after  his  re-election,  resign  the  office,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  thus  slide  easily  into  the  vacant  seat. 
'I'lius,  by  a process  of  prospective  management,  Mr. 
V^an  Buren  proposes  to  secure  the  presidency  for  him- 
self, without  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
and  this  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  general 
and  his  secretary  of  state  have  confidence  in  their  own 
popularity.” 

|CU^  We  cannot  see  any  thing  unreasonable  in  this. 
We  heard  the  friends  of  the  late  secretary  of  state,  at 
Albany,  in  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  in  1824, 
luindreds  of  times  openly  say,  that  the  “preser'vation 
of  THE  republican  party''’’  made  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  the  people  of  the  state  should  not  be  nlloxved  to 
•vote  for  a president  of  the  United  States.  'I'he  whole 

then,  is  in  good  keeping — so  far  as  one  of  the  parties  is 
concerned. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript.*  The  following  is  sent 
to  us  as  a translation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  of 
resignation  r — 

“Dear  .Sir — Tiie  great  moving  spring  of  atheisti- 
c-al  doctrines,  premeditated  and  promulgated  by  the  in- 
lluence  of  superstition,  and  converted  into  an  union 
clothes  warehouse^  cannot  be  more  gratified  than  Jeptha 
was  when  he  was  commander  under  the  influence  of 
the  mail  stage,  connected  with  the  Providence  line, 
coming  in  full  contact  with  belles  letters. 

“That  class  of  beings  who  are  never  intrusted  with 
any  thing,  should  be  careful  what  use  they  make  of  it; 
for  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  heterogeneous  matter, 
compounded  with  a sour  stomach,  renders  the  gar- 
irmrit  unfit  for  use;  therefore,  bull' vests  are  more  suit- 
able for  the  rising  generation,  especially  when  damp- 
r.ess  does  not  conspire  to  prevent  Ivorticulture  from 
springing  up  amid  the  vapours  of  enthusiasm,  which 
would  wholly  destroy  the  circumference  of  Buren’s 
hallucinations,  connected  with  an  air  pump,  that  could 
not  inspire  genius  with  Junius’  Letters,  altho’  he  might 
have  hud  a hand  in  hanging  Gibbs,  the  pirate. 

“Yours,  ” 

JMr.  Livingston,  having  accepted  the  j)lace  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  will  probably  be  succeeded  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Brown,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris. 

The  resigned  secretaries  are  yet  acting,  (except  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  whose  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston), so  far  as  signing  the  names  to  official  papers  5cc. 

WashingtoUy  JHay  3.  We  are  requested  to  state, 
that  “the  hon.  E.  Livingston  arrived  in  the  city  on 
Thursday  in  one  of  .Messrs.  Stockton  & Stokes’  ele- 
gant steel  spring  coaches,  by  way  of  the  rail  road,  at 
an  early  hour. 

Mr.  Livingston  has,  we  understand,  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  Rational  Intetligencer  says — It  is  rumored,  here, 
that  the  office  of  attorney  general  has  been  tendered  to 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  declined 

* If  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  any  laughter  in  his  soul,  he 
must  himself,  laugh  heartily  at  tliis. 


by  him.  He  would  have  filled  the  office  with  greaf 
respectability. 

P'rom  the  liichmond  Fnquirer.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
the  U.  S.  Telegraph  losing  its  manners  as  well  as  its 
temper.  As  soon  as  it  has  cleared  its  skirts,  in  a frank 
and  manly  way,  of  the  shame  of  palming  off  “upon  the 
‘Old  Dominion’  a detected  and  unblushing  detamer — 
known  to  us,  and  known  to  the  Telegraph,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  countenance  of  any  decent  journalist  in 
the  country,” — we  will  speak  further  with  the  Tele- 
graph. 

Fconomy.  The  best  specimen  of  economy  which  the 
president  has  exhibited  since  he  came  into  office,  was 
tlie  sending  to  Mr.  Branch  a transcript  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Ingham,  instead  of  taxing  his  private  secretary 
with  the  labor  of  writing  an  original. 

[A  ew  Hampshire  Journal. 

IIai-l  noADS  Axo  c Kin XTE— brief  remarks  and  scraps. 
The  second  division  (12  miles),  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  present 
month;  but,  for  some  weeks,  will  be  chiefly  occupied  for 
the  conveyance  of  materials  to  the  workmen  employed. 
The  scenery  on  this  division  is  highly  spoken  of  for  its 
beauty,  the  route  being  in  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco. 

'The  city  of  Frederick  is  soon  to  profit  by  this  rail  road, 
and  become  the  centre  of  a great  interior  trade.  Ha- 
gerstoxvn,  further  west,  begins  to  feel  the  influence  of 
internal  improvement,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  coun- 
ty of  Washington  is  in  a state  of  high  prosperity.  'This 
county  and  its  neighbor,  the  great  county  of  Frederick, 
are  among  the  ha[>piest  seats  for  a full  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  ot  tlie  “American  System,”  which  the  mountain 
county,  Alleghany,  will  also  feel.  Her  now  faintly 
worked  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  her  forests  that  pe- 
rish without  profit  to  their  owners,  will  speedily  be 
within  20  hours  of  the  market  at  Baltimore,  whither 
her  exhaustless  supplies  of  coal  may  be  carried  for 
one  cent  a bushel ! 

The  Albany  Argus  of  April  16  says — The  water  has- 
not  yet  been  let  into  the  Erie  canal  between  this  city 
and  Schenectady;  but  the  navigation  is  uninterrupted 
from  the  latter  [ilace  westwards.  The  packet  boat  com- 
mences her  regular  trips  this  day,  we  understand,  be- 
tween Utica  and  Schenectady. 

I'he  “Bethny,  Way  ne,  county,  Penn.  Enquirer,”  of 
April  7,  stated  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
will  be  ready  for  navigation  on  the  20th  inst.  The  rail 
road  is  in  operation. 

|t:3=’'rhese  canals  have  been  closed  nearly  ^ve  months, 
since  the  1st  May  1830.  Travelling  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  was  stopped  only  one  day,  in  the 
same  time. 

Lake  Erie  was  closed  with  ice  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
great  Ohio  canal,  then,  except  for  transportations  south, 
or  on  its  southern  sections,  will  annually  be  ot  little 
use  four  or  five  months,  if  the  winters  are  severe — in- 
cluding the  casualties  to  which  such  works  are  liable; 
but  articles  on  the  Ohio  river,  adjacent  to  the  rail  road, 
when  made,  will  always  be  within  three  days  travel  of 
Baltimore. 

'The  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  is  preced- 
ing With  spirit,  on  its  first  division— passing  up  the  valley 
of  Jones’ Falls,  which  abounds  with  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful views  of  lofty  hills  and  highly  improved  farms, 
water  falls  and  cascades,  flour  mills  and  other  factories. 

A grand  experiment  was  to  be  made  at  Liverpool  to 
transport  one  thousand  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton  to 
Manchester  at  once,  by  the  locomotives  Sampson  and 
Goliah.  It  would  not  be  very  strange— if  ships  from 
Orleans,  “taking  their  land  tacks  on  board,”  should 
unlade  at  the  warehouse  of  some  “lord  ot  spinning 
jennies,”  in  JManchester — and  returning,  be  plunged 
again  into  the  water,  to  cai  rv  to  Orleans  a cargo  of  Man- 
chester goods!  But  \.\\o' present  rail  w.ay,  perhaps, 
though  power  for  the  operation  is  at  command,  may 
not  be  fitted  for  such  transport  ot  ships! 

'That  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  which  is 
finished  is  in  full  operation,  and  much  flour  and  other 
commodities  are  descending,  Excursions  to  the  “Great 
Tails”  arc  spoken  of  as  delightful,  and  the  pleasure 
; boats  are  handsomely  fitted. 
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A meeiltig  ofilic  licxingion  and  Ohio  rail  road  com- 
pany was  lichl  al  Lexington  on  the  lOth  ult.  Jlenvij  CUuj, 
■es().  in  the  thair.  'Hie  meeting  was  large,  upwards  of 
'600,000  dollars  ol'  the  stock  being  represented.  Several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  company,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Ids  remarks  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Clay,  “candidly  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  doubts  and  misgivings  which  he 
once  entertained  kad  been  removed  by  the  I’avorable  ex- 
position ol  the  prospects  of  the  conijiany,  and  the  zeal 
manifested  in  favor  of  the  w'oik.  In  his  absence,  his 
i'riends  ha<!  subscribed  for  him  a larger  sum  to  the  slock 
of  the  company,  than  he  thought  he  could  conveniently 
sparer  but  l»e  had  become  satisfied  that  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  made  and  that  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  the  completion  of  the  road  had  not  been  exaggerat- 
ed. lie  now  thought  that  a sum  sulficient  could  be  ob- 
tained; and  he  had  determined  to  stand  by  his  friends, 
and  ratify  what  they  had  pledged  his  name  for  during 
his  absence.” 

The  trustees  of  the  town  of  Lexington  subscribed 
$25,000  to  the  stock  of  the  company. 

It  was  ordered  tliat  this  important  work  should  be  im- 
raediately  commenced. 

The  rail  road  from  New  Orleans  to  lake  Ponchartrain 
was  opened,  with  much  pleasing  ceremony,  on  the  23id 
ult.  the  state  and  city  oificers  aUending,  and  travelling 
•over  it. 

The  Albany  Argus  says — The  business  on  the  canal, 
thus  far,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  former  year. — 
The  collector  at  this  place  commenced  clearing  boats 
on  the  IGth  of  April,  and  on  Saturday  the  three 

hundred  and  fifty-eight  boats  had  been  cleared,  and  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  collected  Ibr  tolls;  being 
an  average  of  more  thaii  $2,000  per  day.  i,;»styear  the 
canal  o[>ened  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  av'erage  daily 
receipts  at  the  office  in  this  place,  for  the  residue  of  April, 
was  abotit  $1,500. 

The  greatest  amount  of  toll  paid  in  a single  day,  w'as 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  on  which  day' the  collector  at  this 
place  received  $4,483;  exceeding  the  receipts  of  any 
single  day  before,  by  about  $800. 

The  Cfxambly  canal  is  about  to  be  made  in  New  York. 
It  is  to  be  about  12  miles  long,  and  is  designed  to  make  a 
navigation  from  St.  Johns  to  Chamhly,  along  the  margin 
of  the  river  Sorel,  or  outlet  of  lake  Champlain,  i he 
completion  of  this  canal  will  make  a continuous  naviga- 
tion, by  canal  and  steam  boats,  from  New  York  to  Que- 
bec, a distance  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles. 

The  Alexandria  Gazetie^hns  the  following  commu- 
nication, addressed  to  the  editor — 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attentiorr  as  a friend  to  inter- 
nal improvement,  as  well  as  your  subscribers  geiiei  ally, 
to  a small  work  just  published  in  London,  by  William 
Fairbar,  engineer,  detailing  some  important  and  interest- 
ing experiments  on  canal  navigation,  made  but  a few 
months  ago.  The  following  are  among  the  best  ascer- 
tained, and  most  prominent  facts  which  resulted  from 
those  experiments: 

1st.  Tliat  with  long  and  narrow  boats  of  light  draught, 
and  not  exceeding  60  cwt.  a velocity  of  at  least  14  miles 
per  hour  is  attainable  on  canals,  without  injury  to  the 
banks  from  the  agitation  of  the  water. 

2nd.  That  although  generally  the  force  of  traction 
•required,  is  less  on  deep  and  wide  canals,  yet  that  those 
of  smaller  dimensions  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  this 
rapid  transit;  a velocity  of  from  6 to  8 miles,  producing 
much  greater  surge  in  the  wide  canals. 

3rd.  By  the  intended  introduction  of  steam  as  a mov- 
ing power,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  passengers 
will  be  transported  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and 
goods  more  regularly,  and  at  a cost  at  least  one-third 
less,  than  by  the  present  mode  of  lowing  with  horses. 

The  friends  of  canals  owe  much  to  the  rival  genius  of 
the  admirers  of  rail  roads,  for  thus  awaking  them  from 
the  sleep  of  half  a century,  to  a sight  of  advantages  in 
their  reach,  which  may  restore  the  balance  now  last  [ire- 
ponderating  towards  rail  roads.  May  it  not  be  hoped 
that  our  ingenious  countrymen,  will  not  be  slow  in  ap- 
propriating to  tbeir  own  use  the  science  and  ex[»erience 
of  Europe,  or  rather  should  we  not  expect  to  see  Ame- 
ricans leading  the  way  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  art  of  navigation. 


'The  first  boal^  for  the  season  on  the  canal,  arrived  at 
Bull'afi),  April  ^7. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  One  of  the  editors  of 
Poulson’s  I’liiladelphia  Advertiser,  having  recently  paid 
a visit  to  this  cily  and  to  the  rail  road,  speaks  ol  our 
great  enterprise  in  the  following  terms:  — 

The  untiring  zeal  and  industry  exhibited  by  the  direc- 
tors of  this  company,  through  a series  of  appaling  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  should  he  recorded  as  an 
example  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  as  it  is  ol  all  praise. 
The  feasibility  of  the  entire  completion  of  this  great 
work,  by  many  deemed  visionary,  by  some  impracticable, 
is  at  this  time  demonstrable,  from  the  actual  success 
achieved  upon  the  most  exjieusive  portion  ol  the  route; 
forty  miles  of  whidt  vvill  shortly  be  completed,  and  in 
full  operation,  with  locomotive  engines  ol  the  most  ap- 
proved construction.  In  relation  to  this  undertaking, 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  are  no  less  entitled  to  the  meed 
of  applause,  having  sustained  I he  company  in  their  ar- 
duous labors  with  a constancy  that  has  llius  far  jiroduced 
the  ha[)piest  results,  and  is  an  ample  guarantee  to  the 
successiul  termination  of  this  unparalleled  and  magnifi- 
cent road. 

Temperance.  The  contracts  now  ofiered  for  the 
grading  of  the  Baliimore  and  Ohio  rail  roail,  include 
abstineiice  from  the  use  of  spii  iluous  liquors,  on  the 
line. 

Line  of  communication  to  the  Ohio  canal.  We  have  the 
pleasure*  to  stale,  that  it  is  ascertained  by  the  survey  just 
completed  by  J.  Thompson,  esq.  civil  engineer,  that  .a 
rail  road  from  llie  Oliio  river  opposite  this  town  to  a 
navigable  point  on  Stillwater,  can  be  located  at  a grade 
under  30  feet  to  the  mile:  distance  only  55  miles  104 
[)oles.  It  is  expected  that  a permanent  slack  water  na- 
vigation will  he  opened  to  the  [loint  of  intersection,  by 
the  Stillwater  navigation  company,  during  the  present 
season.  Nothing  will  then  be  wanting  but  35  miles  of 
rail  road  to  complete  llie  line  of  communication  to  the 
Ohio  canal.  [IVheeling  Gaz. 

Charleston  rail  road.  Fi-oin  the  laic  annual  report 
of  the  Charleston,  (S.  C. ) rail  road  company,  it  appears 
eighty-eight  miles  of  the  road  are  now  under  contract. 
Several  miles  extending  from  Charleston,  were  com- 
pleted (luiing  last  summer,  and  a locomotive  steam  car 
placed  on  it — the  ptrfuriaances  of  which  were  higlily 
satisfactory,  and  served  to  give  a new  impulse  to  public 
ojiinion  in  that  region,  in  favor  of  rail  roads.  The 
whole  length  ol  the  Charleston  rail  road  when  complet- 
ed will  be  about  135  miles,  extending  from  that  cit}'  to 
the  Savannah  river,  at  a point  near  the  Augusta  bridge. 

'J'he  canal.  The  great  benefits  of  our  canal  are  now 
beginning  to  be  realized.  With  ihe  exception  of  a 
comparative!)  small  portion  of  land  carriage,  goods  have 
been  brought  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city  by  water! 
7,927  lbs.  of  merchandise,  consigned  to  Birmingham  Is; 
Carlisle,  arrived  in  this  cily  from  Philadeljihia  on  Sa- 
turday last,  having  been  but  15  days  on  their  (lassage. 

[Pittsburg  JHercury.. 

The  accounts  from  the  Union  Canal  are  most  en- 
couraging. The  trade,  since  the  communication  to 
Pittsburg  has  been  ojiened,  is  daily  increasing.  I'he 
number  of  boats  which  passed  the  canal  from  Friday, 
‘28i!»  ult.  to  Friday,  5th,  inclusive,  were  226,  paying 
$3,198  28  cents  loll. 

CoNSTiTUxroxAL.  We  have  some  fifty  large  quarto 
volumes  of  scraps  and  fugitive  pieces,  for  which  an  in- 
dex is  {ireparing.  In  voi.  21,  page  27,  we  meet  with 
the  following,  which  appears  to  have  been  extracted 
IVoin  the  “Portsmouth  .lournal,”  and  probably  from 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  paper  which  issued  in  July, 
or  August  1821. 

“I'he  Richmond  Enquirer,  after  stating  that  whiskey 
and  sweet  milk  are  both  of  a price  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
and  whiskey  and  butter  milk  the  same  in  the  western 
slates,  proposes  that  congress  imiiose  a tax  upon  whiskey 
while  it  continues  below  a certain  price,  the  avails  of 
which  shall  he  appropriated  in  every  county  in  the  LT. 
Slates,  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  roads.” 

If  the  preceding  is  a fair  representation  of  what  Mr. 
Ritchie  said,  he  must  have  “gone  the  whole”  ou  inlt  r- 
nal  inqiroveim nls.  We  should  much  like  to  have  a 
cojiy  of  tlie  original  publication. 
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CossTSTKJfCY.  T!ie  ‘‘Louisville  Journal”  gives  the 
names  of  nineteen  gentlemen,  who,  being  members  of 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  voted  for  certain  resolu- 
tions urging  the  aid  of  the  general  government  on  behalf 
of  the  Maysville  road,  as  a nalionnl  object;  and  says  that 
the  same  gentlemen  were  metiibers  of  the  late  “Jack- 
son  Convention,”  and  ap[)roved  the  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent on  the  passage  of  the  law  of  tlie  United  States,  to 
aid  in  making  said  l oad,  because  that  it  lies  -wholly  ivilhin 
the  limits  oj  Kentucky. 

The  leather  maijofactuiie.  TIieNew  York  “Age” 
publishes  the  following  as  derived  from  a respectable 
source,  in  London.  That  such  a spectdation  is  indulg- 
ed, is  very  possible,  for  our  leather  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  are  worth  more  than  all  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  produced,  and  the  British  would  gladly  break 
them  up,  and  so  dismiss  one  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men  from  tiieir  present  means  of  subsistence  in  our 
country;  but,  unless  at  a great  loss  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, these  manufactures  are  now  so  well  esta- 
blished in  the  United  States,  by  the  protection  afforded 
to  them,  that  this  pleasant  prospect  be  realized. 

We  rather  think  that  bools,  shoes  and  hats  are  cheaper 
in  America  Uian  in  England,  any  duty  or  excise  levied 
upon  them  in  the  latter  being  deducted. 

“Among  the  rumors  that  are  afloat  heie  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  new  government,  is  one, 
that  a bounty  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  expoitation  of 
leather,  and  all  articles  manufactured  from  it.  Minis- 
ters, it  is  said,  consider  this  article  as  much  or  more  en- 
titled to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  than  print- 
ed cottons.  Should  this  measure  be  adopted,  we  may 
expect  to  revive  our  trade  to  your  country  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  the  numerous  articles  made  from  leather, 
which,  some  twenty  ) ears  since,  constituted  one  of  oiir 
greatest  articles  of  export  to  the  U.  States;  and  should 
this  measure  succeed,  we  have  little  doubt  government 
will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  huts,  and  the  various 
articles  into  which  the  fine  wool  and  furs  enter  so  largely.” 

Editorial  o.t^'AiiUELS.  The  editors  of  the  Washing- 
ton “'I’elegraph”  and  ‘’Globe”  have  exiiausted  llieir 
whole  stock  of  vile  and  abusive  terms,  furiously  casting 
them  by  carl-loads  at  one  another— and  the  people 
think  that  each  knows  the  other  excellently  well.  A 
quarrel  quite  as  wicked,  though  less  famous,  lias  broken 
out  between  Mr.  Mumford,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Standard,  and  Mr.  Noah,  editor  of  the  Courier  and  sur- 
veyor of  the  revenue  ot  the  port  of  New  York.  Mum- 
ford  charges  Noaii  with  all  sorts  of  turning  and  twist- 
ing, as  alwa)s  ready  to  take  any  side,  money  being 
a-head — says  that  he  was  cow-skinned,  and  makes  idm 
out  to  be  perjured,  and  calls  him  a base  coward  and  ir- 
reclaimable iiar;  and  dubs  him  “Mordecai  Molisses 
Manassah  Noah.”  We  do  not  see  the  “Courier,”  yet 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Noah  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  use 
of  scurrilous  epithets;  but  he  appears  specially  desirous 
to  make  it  out  that  Aiund'ord  “is  craz’d.”  And  so  they 
go  on.  And  each  of  these  fonr,  wlio  thus  dishonor  the 
art  of  printing,  values  himself  as  a great  chief  or  high 
priest,  of  “/Ae  republican  party.” 

e gentlemen  above  named  had  better  take 
care  what  they  are  about.  The  “Missouri  Republican” 
of  the  lOih  ult.  relates  the  issue  cf  a suit  instituted  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Foreman,  late  a “Jackson  editor,”  against 
Messrs.  Keemble  and  Brooks,  “Jackson  editors”  of  the 
famous  Louis  JSeacon.”  It  appears  that  ilie  par- 
ties had  been  in  contest  for  supremacy — like  Messrs, 
Green  and  Blair,  or  Murnfoid  and  Noah;  and  that  the 
latter  had  cliarged  the  former  with  a disgraceful  crime; 
and  the  jviry,  after  hearing  the  arguments  ofable  counsel, 
returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  Jive 
thousand  dollars.  The  court  refused  a motion  for  a new 
trial. 

Oca  rivers.  The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
St.  Louis  Beacon,  is  higfdy  indicative  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  tiardihood  for  which  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  west  are  justly  renow  ned: 

“A  new  aud  liandsome  steam  boat,  belonging  to  the 
American  Fur  company,  an-ived  in  this  port  on  Sunday 
last,  and  proceeds  to-day,  it  is  under  stood,  for  the  mouth 


of  the  Yellow  Slone,  where  is  situated  the  highest  trad- 
ing establishment  on  the  Missouri.  4'his  point  is  about 
nineteen  hundred  miles  above  “t.  Louis;  not  more  than 
six  luimlred  miles  by  water,  and  a much  less  distance  by 
land  from  tlie  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  steam 
boat,  we  believe,  has  yet  passed  Council  Bluffs,  situated 
one-ibinl  of  the  way  between  St.  Louis  and  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone.  Should  the  company  succeed  in 
reaching  tliis  point  with  their  boat,  we  have  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  success  will  repay  them  for  all 
the  expense,  and  toil,  and  risk,  which  must  necessarily 
attend  them;  and  we  shall  have  the  pleasui-e  of  behold- 
ing what,  it  was  thought  the  other  day,  was  reserved 
for  tlie  next  generation.” 

[St.  Louis,  the  starting  place,  is  about  1,168  miles 
from  the  sea!] 

Wool.  Late  public  sales  at  Boston  firmly  maintain 
the  high  prices  which  vr  e last  quoted.  Spanish  Rs.  81  a 
102 — coarse  Spanish  64,  English  fleece  60,  do,  pulled  31  a 
59,  Buenos  Ayres  21  cents — 4 bales  sold,  the  rest  with- 
drawn. 

Commerce.  The  Washington  Globe  of  the  30th  ult. 
after  stating  the  activity  of  the  ship  yards  of  Baltimore, 
irom  the  Baltimore  American,  he  adds,  “All  the  ports 
of  the  union  begin  to  exhibit  ‘the  bustle  and  activity  of 
former  years.’  We  owe  this  to  the  treaties  which  open- 
ed the  seas  of  Turkey  and  the  Vv^est  Indies  to  our  trade.” 

The  treaty  with  Tnikey  has  been  made  upwards  of 
11  months,  and  ratifiid  three,  but  until  the  9lh  April 
no  vessel,  sav  s the  United  States  Gazette,  had  cleared 
from  our  ports  for  Constantinople,  and  the  first  was  the 
brig  Fortune  of  Boston.  We  shall  see  what  the  West 
India  trade  will  have  done,  when  we  get  the  commercial 
tables  of  the  last  and  present  year,  that  we  may  com- 
pare the  figures.  The  opening  of  the  British  West 
India  ports  has  certainly,  thus  far,  rather  injured  than 
benefitled  the  navigation  of  Baltimore. 

The  mails.  The  following  is  from  the  Richmond 
Enqiarer,  addressed  to  the  editors — 

It  has  become  an  intolerable  grievance  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  Enquirer  is  so  irregularly  received  as 
to  be  of  little  value^for  the  news  it  contains  when  got- 
ten—so  stale  are  its  contents.  Whether  the  fault  rests 
with  the  editors  or  pest  masters,  I do  not  enquire,  as  the 
evil  wmiid  most  probably  not  be  remedied  by  ascertain- 
ing.—Suffice  it,  however,  that  the  Dover  miail  very  of- 
ten goes  on  to  Charlottesville  and  lelurns,  leaving  no 
Enquirer.  I take  no  other  paper,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  our  Richmond  correspondents  meet  their 
letters  returning  from  a trans-mountain  excursion. 

I am,  gentlemen,  A subscriber  axd  'VVELL-wishbr. 

Jipi-il  \5t!i,  1831. 

N.  B.  Publish  this  if  you  please. 

Com.  Creightoh.  A letter  dated  Philadelphia, 
April  11,  saj  s — By  this  day’s  mail  commodore  Creigh- 
ton has  received  from  Washington,  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  martial  for  his  trial.  The  result  is  a full  and 
honorable  acquittal  of  that  officer,  o/i  all  the  charges 
and  specifications,  except  that  charging  him  with  having 
twice  received  pay  for  the  month  of  July,  1829.  The 
sentence  says; — 

“But  the  court,  adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
time  for  entering  his  name  upon  the  hooks  of  the  Hud- 
son was  ascertained,  and  also  the  fact  that  any  error  in 
such  entry  or  in  the  amount  charged  or  received  by 
him  must  necessarily  be  discovei’ed  upon  the  first  ex- 
amination of  his  accounts  by  the  accounting  officers,  do 
not  ijelieve  that  commodore  Creighton  was  guilty  of  any 
intention  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  navy  department  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings, 
there  was  nothing  suspicious  connected  with  them.  The 
court  sentence  com.,  Creighton  to  be  admonished  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his  ac- 
counts for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Randolph.  A writer  in  the  “Richmond  En- 
quirer,” exhorting  the  people  of  the  district  to  support 
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Mr.  Boulden  for  congress, against  Mr.  llan(lnli)‘i,  says— 
“In  the  fall  of  the  year  18‘J9,  Mr.  Randolph  returned 
Ironi  the  convention,  and  in  a speecli  at  Prince  Rdward 
court  house,  inlormeil  the  people,  that  he  was  done 
witli  political  life.  Vet,  at  that  moment,  he  contemplat- 
ed his  acceptance  of  the  Russian  emliassy.  Nay,  he 
had  actually  received  the  letter  of  president  .lackson, 
offering  to  h iin  the  ap|)Oiutment.  Mr.  R.  had  frequently 
declared  that  there  was  no  gift  within  the  power  of  the 
executive  to  bestow,  that  could  tempt  him  to  an  ac- 
ceptance; and  behold  him  grasping  with  avidity  at  the 
first  one  which  is  offered.  ‘ Where  are  the  monumetits 
of  his  public  labors!*  During  his  thirty  years  of  public 
life,  what  measure  of  importance  has  he  originated'*  — 
Where  are  the  trophies  of  his  fame,  !)ejond  the  shall  of 
wit  OP  the  lash  of  satire?  True,  the  brilliancy  and 
keenness  of  his  talents  rendered  him  long  the  admira- 
tion of  the  publ.c.  Rut  who  has  ever  attributed  to  him 
the  calm  patience  of  investigation,  the  solid  endowments 
of  mind,  the  logical  precision  of  reasoning,  necessary 
to  constitute  a statesman  of  the  first  order?  In  vain 
may  we  look  for  these  among  his  oi'atorical  effusions. 
Rut  even  those  talents,  he  once  possessed  in  their  highest 
perfection,  have  been  injureil  by  lime  and  disease.  Can- 
not it  be  fairly  asserted,  that  he  has  never  attached 
himself  to  any  cause  to  which  he  did  not,  at  least,  as 
much  harm  as  good? 

SoTjTU  Carolina.  Mr.  Felder’s  majority  over  Mr. 
Preston,  for  congress,  in  the  place  of  juilge  Martin, 
was  260.  It  seems  that  this  election  district  7uas  the  very 
seat  of  nulJiJicatio7i-~-at\d  yet  the  people  have  nuWJiecl 
the  JiulUficator,  who  is  represented  as  a very  worihy 
and  capable  gentleman,  and  preferred  Mr.  Fehicr,  who 
“laughs  at  the  idea  of  becoming  a citizen  of  the  kingdom 
of  South  Carolina,’’  as  the  “Camden  Journal”  informs 
us— the  union  being  rendered  and  void,”  by  the 

nullifiers. 

The  Wabash.  The  commerce  of  the  Wabash  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly  increasing.  From  the  5th  of  March 
to  the  16th  of  April  last,  we  learn  from  the  Western  pa- 
pers, there  were  f fly-four  arrivals  and  departures  ot 
steam  boats  at  and  Irom  Vincennes.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  one  thoiisandd.ai  boats  entered  the  Ohio  river  from 
the  Wabash  during  the  spring.  Their  cargoes  are  sup- 
posed to  he  worth  'p2,000  each.  The  whole  exports  of 
the  Wabash  country,  for  the  last  year,  are  estimated  at 
§>700,000. 

Arrival  of  the  Java.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Java,  ar- 
rived in  Hampton  Roads,  on  Tuesday  last,  from  Mahon. 
She  touched  at  Havana,  where  a report  was  in  circula- 
tion, said  to  have  been  brought  to  Pririci|>e,  by  a brig  di- 
rect from  Cadiz,  stating  that  the  king  of  Spam  had  been 
deirosed,  and  !iad  fled  with  his  family  to  Gibraltar;  and 
that  the  constitution  had  been  proclaimed  ihronghout 
Spain.  It  was  understood  at  Havana  that  the  public 
authorities  there  had  received  official  intelligence  of  the 
revolution,  hut  kept  it  secret;  the  people,  however,  only 
waited  for  the  confirmation  of  the  report,  to  revolt. 

Free  persons  of  color.  A law  of  North  Carolina, 

, (and  we  believe  that  South  Carolina  and  Geoi-gia  have 
some  such  regidations),  imposes  a quarantine  of  4U  days 
ouallvecsele  having  a free  person  ot  color  onboard. 
As  these  are  always  employed  as  cooks  or  stewards, 
(places  to  the  acceptance  ot  which  white  sailors  have 
much  repugnance)  great  inconvenience  and  much  loss 
is  fell — for  even  the  vessels  that  belong  to  the  ports  of 
North  Carolina,  without  being  subjected  to  the  quaran- 
tine, cannot  bring  those  hack  whom  they  may  have  taken 
out.  It  is  stated  that  vessels  are  now  much  wanted  at 
Wilmington,  and  other  places,  to  carry  away  ilie  pro- 
duce of  North  Carolina,  and  a writer  justly  observes 
that  o string  may  be  stretched  till  it  breaks.  We  have 
always  thought  it  strange  that  such  a law  sliould  have 
existence  111  J\'ovth  Carolina.  In-  Sonth  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  in  wliicli  a “calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
union” — or  a resistance  of  the  laws  ol  tlie  United  Stales, 
were  tilings,  we  might  expect  such  a law — seeing 

lltat  the  sending  into  these  of  halt  a dozen  copies  of  a 


1 pamphlet  written  by  a negi-o,  half-scared  ihonsantls  to 
death. 

Rovaltt.  fvxtract  of  a letter  from  London  to  tho 
junior  eililnr  of  the  “Village  Record”— 

“d'tie  king  amuses  liimselt  by  attending  the  theatres, 
an<l  holding  levees  at  the  palace.  He  was  at  Drury  Lane 
a short  time  since,  attended  by  his  suite,  where  he  was 
i welcomed  by  a crowded  and  brilliant  audience.  Reforo 
I tbe  performance  was  over,  their  majesties,  the  king  and 
! queen,  were  refreshed  hy  some  collce  as  they  sat  in  the 
royal  box.  The  queen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  love  and  af- 
fection, humbly  condescended  to  put  cream  and  sugar 
into  his  majesiv’s  coffee.  his  she  did  by  laKiiig  up  the 
cream-jng:md“s’/§-or-^o»^s,”vvhicli  were  undoubtedly  of 
the  purest  silver,  in  her  delicate  white  hand,  and  with  an 
indescribably  graceful  motion  of  the  elbow,  she  managed 
to  deposit  the  wholesome  and  ii.dispensahie  ingredients 
in  her  royal  consort’s  deliglitful  beverage.  I ihonght 
the  audience  would  have  gone  into  iiystericks.  'I'liere 
is  something  so  sublime,  so  much  like  magic,  in  the  fin- 
gers of  royalty  coming  in  contact  with  a cream-jng, 
which  I will  leave  you'  to  imagine,  rather  than  attempt 
to  describe  it.  'I  he  king,  in  liie  plenitude  of  his  kind- 
ness, has  (lubheti  prince  George,  ot  Cumb-  rlatul,  a lieu- 
tenant general.  He  has  rpiite  q^warlike  a[)pe.ar::r:ce,  be- 
ing about  nine  years  ol  age.  A few  such  chieflaiiis, 
with  a national  dt  bt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  will  ren- 
der England  entirely  invincible. 

The  London  Age  says,  this  year  has  been  ominous  for 
princ.  s,  and  adduces  the  following  c;rcumslancef: 

“Three  have  died— the  kings  ot  England  and  Naples, 
and  the  pope  of  Rome.— Three  have  been  driven  from 
their  ilominions— the  kings  of  France  and  Saxony,  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick.— Q'leen  Donna  Mivriu  has  beea^ 
refused  admittance  into  her  kingdom;  and  the  king 
Holland  has  lost  half  of  his;  while  the  two  thrones  of 
Belgium  and  Greece,  are  go  ng  a begging.” 

IIandso:me  co?ipliment.  An  article  in  the  foreign 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  in  relation  to  England 
and  America,  and  particularly  corarnemlable  of  the  lat- 
ter, concludes  with  this  paragraph: 

“Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  honorable  to  the  Ame- 
rican government  tiian  the  temper  anti  lorbearai.ee  whicli 
it  displa}ed  throughout  tlie  trying  times  that  succeeded 
the  French  revolution.  For  some  lime  it  had  even  to 
struggle  with  the  opposi'ion  ot  the  people.  ^Vlien 
Washington  issued  his  celcbrateil  neutridily  decree,  tho 
feelings  and  pr<  judiees  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  were  in  open  hostdity  to  the  measure,  and  even 
the  venerable  character  and  well  known  [alriolismof 
the  president  did  nut  preserve  him  from  lliose  attacks 
which  were  now,  for  the  first  lime,  openly  directed 
again-t  him.  1 he  talents  cf  that  administration,  to 
vThicIi  Amei  ic  i has  never  seen  one  equal,  carried  the 
vessel  of  stale  safely  through  the  dangers  that  menaced 
it;  Washington  and  Adams  filled  the  oflices  of  Presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  Hamilton,  one  of  the  amhors 
of  the  Federalist,  and  Jefferson,  were  also  in  the  cabi- 
net. Had  European  govt  rnmenls  constantly  shown  the 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation,  the  same  disinePnation 
causelessly  to  jilunge  their  countries  into  the  miseries 
of  w’ar,  it  is  not  loo  much  to  say  that  halt  the  evils 
wliicli  that  pesiilence  has  inflicted  on  Europe  might  have 
been  avoided.” 

Horrid  outrage.  From  the  JVorth  Carolina  Spec- 
tator— A gentleman  from  Spartanburg  district,  S.  C. 
has  stated  to  us  the  following  particulars  of  one  of  the 

most  wanton  outrages  that  we  ever  heard  of.  Mr.  

Woodruff,  a veiy  respectable  and  wealthy  gentleman, 

was  about  to  pay  a visit  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  

Dean,  who  was  sick;  he  w-as  met  a she-rt  distance  from 
Mr.  Dean’s  hy  five  negro  men,  belonging  to  Mr.  D, 
four  of  them  on  one  side  of  the  road  busily  engaged  him 
in  conversation  while  a fifth  crept  up  on  the  opposiie 
side,  and  with  a heavy  club  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
where  they  killed  him;  they  then  placed  the  lifeless 
body  un  the  horse,  placing  the  fed  in  the  stirrups,  and 
directed  the  horse  towards  Mr.  Dean’s;  when  llirce  o 
the  murderers  went  hack  to  Mr.  Dean’s  and  two  tied  to 
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the  woods.  The  negroes  had  scarcely  reached  home 
when  the  horse  ot  Mr.  \V,  came,  with  the  slioe  of  its 
owner  still  hanging  in  ilie  slirrup.  'J’lie  murdeiers  vviih 
hypocritical  alarm  exclaimed  tliat  their  master  Wood- 
ru(f  had  fallen  oft’  his  liorse  and  got  killed.  '^I'lie  horse 
was  tracked  back,  and  tlie  inanimate  body  of  Woodruff' 
toimd — the  searcli  was  continued  still  tiirlher  until  tliey 
came  to  the  spot  where  he  liad  been  murdered,  where 
the  deadly  club  was  found  and  marks  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence on  the  ground,  togetlier  with  the  prints  ol  the  ne- 
groes’ feet.  Suspicion  itnrnediately  fell  on  the  negroes 
belonging  to  Mr.  Dean,  and  three  of  them  were  taken 
up  and  tried,  am!,  as  we  are  informed,  two  of  them  hung 
on  Fiiday  15th  instant,  and  the  third  retained  to  testify 
against  the  two  otlters  when  they  shall  be  apprehended. 
I'he  cause  we  have  iieard  assigned  for  tlie  perpetration 
of  this  atrocious  deed  was,  that  Mr.  Dean  being  sick, 
and  as  his  son-in-law  would  become  his  heir  in  case  of 
his  dentise,  and  the  negroes,  fi  om  some  cause,  not  wish- 
ing to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  took  the 
ineusure  above  related  to  prevent  such  an  event. 


, FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  Paris  advices  to  the 
1st  of  April,  being  two  days  later  than  those  previously 
received. 

FUAXCK. 

An  association  had  been  formed  in  Paris  by  the  na- 
tional creditors,  and  business  portions  of  the  inhabitants 
generally,  to  suppress  anarchy.  A disturbance  took 
place  in  Nismes,  on  the  21st  Marcli,  v lucli  recalled  to 
mind  the  terrible  days  of  1792.  Three  orders  of  arrest 
were  issued  Irom  the  coui'  royule^  in  consequence  of 
assassinations  committed  on  the  27lh  February.  One 
of  llieiii  was  executed  on  the  morning  of  the  above  day. 
The  people  collected  to  attempt  his  rescue,  winch  was 
prevente<l  by  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  military  and 
police.  Tlie  town  was  llu'own  into  a great  ferment. 

A soldier  belonging  to  the  national  guards  had  been 
.expelled,  for  crying  vive  le  roil  U nous  fuut  la  guerre^ 
as  the  king  passed  m review. 

The  ambassadors  of  Russia,  Austria  and  the  Belgic 
envoy,  had  each  had  private  audiences  with  the  king  of 
4he  French  on  the  3Uih  March;  and  count  Vila  in,  a 
member  of  liie  Belgian  congress  had  arrived  at  Paris 
un  a special  mission. 

A law  had  passed  authorising  tlie  city  of  Paris  to 
raise  15,000,000  francs  by  loan.  »‘Tbe  Tribune’^ 
■Berts  that  ./li.  Cassimir  rerier  iiad  addressed  a note  to 
4he  Austrian  ambassador  demanding  explanations  as  to 
■the  occupation  of  Bologna  by  the  Austrian  troops,  stal- 
ing that  France  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  Austrian 
ambassador  is  said  to  have  replied  that  the  occupation  ot 
Bologna,  was  concerted  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Eng- ^ 
land  and  Austria,  and  that  the  latter  government  liad  de- 
termined to  crush  every  revolutionary  movement  wher- 
ever it  might  present  itself  in  its  dominions. 

BELGIUM. 

The  dates  fyom  this  ilistracted  country  are  not  later 
than  those  previously  received.  All  the  attempts  ot 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  failed.  The  prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg  13  still  spoken  of  as  king.  The  Prussian  corps, 
amounting  to  9U,U0U  men  had  assembled  in  the  Rhenish 
proviACes, 

POLANU. 

Though  the  dates  are  nut  later  than  those  previously 
received  from  this  country,  some  additional  items  are 
given.  An  expedition  had  been  sent  by  gen.  Sacken,  the 
object  ot  which  was  to  re-establisli  the  communication 
with  Ijomza,  the  road  liaving  been  infested  with  par- 
tizan  corps  of  Poles.  In  one  aft’air,  the  Pules  are  re- 
presented to  have  lost  6U0  men,  and  in  another  in  which 
jthey  lost  Lublin,  their  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners 
are  variously  staled  at  from  5U0  to  2,000.  A body 
of  Cossacks  bad  penetrated  into  Cicellatrow,  but  were 
soon  driven  back.  Several  new  a[)poiniments  had  been 
made  by  the  provisional  government. 

sbain. 

The  report  prevailed  at  Bayonne  lliat  the  constitution- 
alists, had  taken  possession  of  Malaga.  A letter  dated 

Madrid  Marcli  22d  slates  that  uumerous  ai  rests  had 


taken  place  there,  which  have  afforded  proofs  of  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  Military 
commissions  were  ordered  to  be  organized  in  the  .pro* 
viiices. 

ITALY. 

'File  mail  had  been  stopped  from  Rome,  which  was 
said  to  be  in  consequence  ot  the  fail  of  Civila  Castellana — 
otliei  s ascribed  it  to  the  apprehensions  of  a banditti, 
and  disturbances  in  Rome.  The  Gazette  de  P'rance, 
says  that  it  is  known  to  be  in  consequence  of  a body  of 
five  or  six  hundred  revolted  Bolognese,  which  had  in- 
tercepted the  communication  with  Rome. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  from  JYlunich  announce  the  opening  of  the 
chambers  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  king,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  himself  on  being 
the  sovereign  of  a people  who  had  been  faithful  to  him, 
whilst  insuiTection  prevailed  far  and  near  in  foreign 
countries.  His  majesty  ihen  spoke  of  the  favorable  stale 
of  the  finances,  of  reducing  several  taxes,  and  of  bring- 
ing before  the  chambers  various  laws.  The  king’s 
speech  concludes  with  these  words:  ‘‘No  one  can  he 
more  faithful  to  the  constitution  than  my  sell.  1 would 
not  be  an  absolute  sovereign,  1 have  not  only  sworn  to 
observe  the  constitution,  but  to  cause  it  to  be  observed. 
In  this  1 shall  be  as  immoveable  as  the  Bavarians  will  be 
unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  me.” 

Cavan  assizes — March  16th,  extraordinary  scene — 
Hugh  Ward,  Edward  Duffy,  and  Michael  Farrelly, 
were  on  Wednesday  found  guilty  on  a charge  of  Whlie- 
boyism.  A very  curious  scene  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  Just  as  the  judge  finished  pronouncing  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  on  those  three  unfortunate 
men,  one  of  ihem,  Farrelly,  turned  round  in  the  dock, 
and  exclaimed: — “The  sentence  is  welcome;  I dont  care 
a curse  tor  it.”  An  indescribable  scene  of  confusion  fol- 
io wed—lbe  country  people,  who  crowded  the  court  in 
great  numbers,  seemed  inclined  to  attempt  a rescue — the 
police  screwed  on  their  bayonets  and  loaded  their  pieces 
— the  judge  retired  in  haste — the  jury  ran  into  the  jury 
room — barristers,  attorneys  and  solicitors,  in  fact  the 
whole  posse  of  the  law,  fairly  took  to  their  heels,  and 
ran  across  ihe  table  into  the  judge’s  room.  So  the  sit- 
ting lor  this  day  terminated;  aliogether  the  scene  may 
be  much  belter  imagined  than  described.  Tlie  prison- 
ers were  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  I2ih  of  April. 

[/m/i  paper. 

Polish  spirit. — The  following  is  one  of  the  many  inci- 
dents shewing  the  tine  spirit  of  the  Polish  soldiers.  Cau 
such  a nation  be  exterminated  by  mercenaries.? 

Field  marshal  Diebitsch  iiaving,  with  his  own  hands, 
pulled,  ihe  different  orders  of  merit  gamed  on  the  field 
of  bailie,  olF  the  breast  of  mnjor  Kiwerski,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  the  major,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  insult,  being  burl  to  the  extreme, 
answered,  with  dignity,  to  the  marshal,  “You  may 
take  upon  yoursell  lo  fiave  us  shot,  but  not  disonor  us, 
for  wlieiia  nation  declares  w ar  upon  aiiother,  there  are 
no  rebels.”  Tiie  field-marshal,  enraged  at  such  an  an- 
swer, ordered  his  Cossacks  lo  take  the  prisoners  into 
the  interior. 

London.  At  Bow  street,  a wretched  looking  man 
was  brought  before  sir  R.  Bnnie,  charged  with  an  act  ot 
vagrancy,  iu  being  found  sleeqiing  in  the  open  air  the 
preceding  evening.  Sir  Richard  said  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  prisoner.  All  the  prisons  were 
filled:  in  the  house  of  correction  there  were  1,100  pri- 
soners, and  in  the  new  prison  there  were  900,  and  not  a 
single  bed  was  empty.  After  considering  a minute  or 
two,  sir  Richard  ordered  him  to  be  committed  tor  a 
fortnight. 

^J'bere  has  been  a destructive  fire  at  Guayaquil—loss 
estimated  at  lliree  millions  of  dollars, 

Peru  and  Bolivia  are  at  war— and  their  respective 
armies  were  about  to  come  into  contact;  one  being  re- 
solved to  ntdlify  the  other. 

The  work  oi  nullification  is  also  going  on  in  the  shore- 
province  of  Ihe  Rio  de  la  Plata,  against  those  of  the  inte- 
rior. Col.  Pacheco,  of  the  former,  has  defeated  col.  Pe- 
dernera,  of  tlie  latter,  killing  about  GO  of  his  men  and  mak- 
ing 80  prisoners,  &c.  and  we  hear  more  about  other  geiie-? 
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rals  and  colonels,  some  of  whom  having  killed-oh' tlieir 
rivals  or  superiors,  will  become  governors  or  presidents, 
in  due  season — to  be  themselves  hunted  down,  after  a 
while- 

'I’he  small  items  of  news  that  we  have  from  (Iteece 
are  discouraging.  '1  he  people  do  not  seem  much,  if 
any,  better  oil',  than  when  IheTuiks  domineered  over 
them. 

I'nrkey  is  in  a state  of  rapid  improvement.  Old  ha- 
bits are  giving  way,  in  a very  une.xpected  manner.  A 
letter  from  Smyrna  says — 

A boy  with  a slate  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a girl 
with  a book  under  her  ai-m,  are  now  among  the  most 
common  sights  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna.  'I'he  shops 
also,  in  their  array  of  slates,  present  quite  a new  article 
of  traffic.  Schools  are  getting  up  in  the  interior,  and 
only  want  a little  fostering  aid  in  the  outset. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

T/ie  British  briff  Billow,  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax, 
■with  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  children,  about  100  in 
number,  with  all  her  crew,  was  lost  on  the  9th  ult. 

Gold.  The  Fredericksburg,  (Va.)  Arena  informs, 
that  large  quantities  of  gold  are  touiul  in  that  neighbor- 
,hood — that  the  diggers  are  numerous  and  successful. 
In  the  county  of  Orange,  at  one  place,  the  value  ot  700 
dollars  was  gatliered  in  one  week.  U'he  number  of  la- 
borers is  not  stated — but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
large. 

Detroit,  ..Ipril  14.  Our  express  men  arrived  from 
L’Ance  Kewgwenon,  on  the  !26th  of  last  month.  By 
them  we  learn  that  the  Indians  (Cliippewas)  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  lake  Superior,  were  in  a wretched  state 
.of  starvation.  Many  of  them,  we  are  informed,  are  re- 
duced to  such  a state  of  weakness  as  to  crawl  on  all 
■fours. 


J/i although  interspersed  with  sea  marsh, 
-swamps,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  bayous,  and  subject  to  the 
periodical  inundations  of  several  large  rivers,  the  ave- 
rage length  of  human  life,  particularly  in  the  Frencli 
parishes,  is  as  great  as  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland. 
On  the  Teche,  the  La  Fourche,  and  other  streams,  it  is 
no  uncommon  siglit  to  see  grandfatlicrs,  and  sometimes 
great  grandsires  mingling  in  the  same  cotillion  with  their 
-children’s  children. 

’I'he  nest  of  gold.  The  ^Vinyaw  (S.  C. ) Intelligen- 
cer confirms  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  isolated 
bed  of  gold,  valued  at  $2UU,UU0,  an  amount,  we  believe, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mines  and  mining. 

yessels  of  war.  It  is  computed  that  fifty  acres  of  the 
most  heavily  timbered  land  do  not  contain  wood  enough 
to  build  a ship  of  the  line — and  yet  such  siiips,  on  an 
average,  do  not  last  longer  than  14  years. 

JMoney  loaned.  A report  made  to  the  legislature  of 
New  Xork  says — 


It, appears  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  are  loaned 

in  the  city'  ot  New  York,  on  mortgage,  and  the  major 
part  of  it  at  an  annual  interest  of  seven  per  cent. 

'i’hat  in  the  months  of  j^pril.  May  and  June,  1830, 
$2,228,054  were  loaned  in  that  city,  on  mortgage,  at 
the  following  rates  viz; 

At  5 per  cent.  $20,700 

At  “ 26/200 

At  6 “ 1,545,970 

At  6^  « 34,000 

At  7 « 601,184 


$2,228,054 

The  U.  S.  sliip  Fairfield,  ca[>tain  Parker,  has  arrived 
at  Norfolk  . from  the  Mediterranean,  all  well.  Left  the 
Brandy  wine,  Constellation,  Concord  and  Boston,  all 
well. 

Jl  salmon,  weighing  18  lbs.  was  lately  caught  in  the 
Hudson  River  opposite  Catskill — a rarely  known  visitor 
of  the  waters  of  that  river. 

General  Bernard,  lately  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  returned  to  France  a short  time  since, 
has  been  re-instated  in  his  former  grade  in  the  French 
army,  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  called  into  actual 
service. 

Donations— V\\Q  late  J.mies  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  be- 
queathed $.5, UOO  each  to  the  asylum  lor  indigent  boys, 
;d4d  to  the  female  orphan  asylum,  in  Boston. 


Fxpensive  amusement. — At  a late  circuit  court  held 
at  Salem,  Indiana,  an  action  of  damages  was  brought 
by  one  individual  against  some  twelve  or  thirteen  others, 
for  tarring  and  feathering.  The  complainant  got  a 
verdict  of  $6(K)  ilamages. 

Jj  pair  of  asses.  A Mr.  Fames,  says  a Liverpool 
paper,  is  amusing  the  Liverpuddlean  lovers  of  the 
drama,  “by  placing  a real  donkey,  alive  on  the  top 
of  a ladder,  and  balancing  the  same  on  his  own  pro- 
per chin,  without  any  deception.” 

Diligence  lost  by  an  avalanche. — On  the  26th  of 
February  last,  a horrible  accident  happened  to  the 
Diligence  travelling  from  Turin  to  Lyons.  On  the 
passage  of  MontCenis,  it  was  struck  by  an  avalanche, 
and  precipitated  in  an  instant  into  a valley  below  the 
roa<l.  VVhat  rendered  the  accident  more  frightful 
was  that  the  Diligence  was  conducted  on  a traineau^ 
(on  account  of  the  snow)  and  consequently,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  si.x  passengers,  the  conductor  and  the  pos- 
tilion, and  six  countrymen  are  lost,  and  eighteen  horses. 
Two  individuals  only  have  been  saved. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  'I'he  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  passed  a law  exempting  from  imprisonment 
for  debt,  all  debtors  for  sums  under  ten  dollars,  and  fe- 
males for  debts  to  any  amount  contracted  alter  the 
passage  of  the  law. 

(VYe  shall,  in  time,  be  ready  for  the  abolition  of  al! 
laws  to  compel  the  payment  of  debts — “a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.”] 

Tobacco.  It  has  been  found  that  tobacco,  from  Cuba 
seed,  will  grow  as  well,  and  be  as  good  in  xVlabama,  as 
in  that  favored  isle.  We  may  soon  have  Dos  Amigos 
cigars  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  at  Mobile. 

'The  dey  of  Algiers  in  Italy.  Amidst  the  grave  oc- 
currences of  which  Italy  is  now  the  theatre,  it  is  hardly 
in  keeping  to  talk  of  such  a personage  as  the  dey  of  Al- 
giers; but  he  ha''s  taken  the  fine  country  house  of  his 
banker,  near  Leghorn,  from  which  place  he  lately  went 
to  Florence  to  attend  the  carnival,  where  his  highness 
was  shocked  at  the  waltzing  of  the  ladies.  His  chief 
attendants  were  his  prime  minister  and  his  executioner! 
(Bourreau. ) 

A steam  measuring  1,370  tons,  called  the  Royal 
William,  was  lately  launched  at  Quebec. 

Iodine.  'i'he  most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
produced  at  tbe  hospital  of  Saint  Louis  in  Paris,  by  the 
administration  of  pre[)arations  of  iodine  in  scrofulous 
cases,  even  of  the  most  desperate  characters. 

SaxamelcdicoH.  The  name  given  to  his  invention  by 
M.  Backstein,  of  Cassel,  who  strikes  Hints  together 
with  so  much  skill  as  to  produce  very  agreeable  sounds. 

Royal  tenderness.  I'he  emperor  of  China  has  re- 
proved the  sheriffs  for  strangling  the  wrong  subjects  by 
mistake,  and  requests  them  not  to  do  so  in  luture. 


“THIEVES”— “ROBBERS”— ^‘M  ORDER!” 

We  have  met  with  the  following  in  the  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  suppose  that  it  is 
really  taken  from  Mr.  Raguet’s  paper;  and,  always 
willing  that  our  readers  should  see  “both  sides  of  the 
question,  ’ we  give  it  a place  in  the  “Register.” 

1.  'I'he  taritt' has  caused  the  building  “of  the  splen- 
did palaces  at  Washington,” — though  these  were  pro- 
jected and  nearly  finished  before  the  tarifl’,  as  an  op- 
pression, was  thought  of. 

2.  “The  splendid  uniforms  of  the  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  in  the  retinue  of  servants,  and  the  large  for- 
tunes of  contractors,”  are  all  owing  to  the  tariff. 

3.  The  appearance  ot  every  “ragged,  sauntering 
wanderer  about  the  streets,  entreating  in  vain  for  em- 
ployment”— the  “no/2/i  west  'wind,”  the  “hectic  cheek,” 
the  filling  ot  the  jails,  penitentiaries  and  state  prisons, 
with  the  occupancy  of  the  are  all  owing  to  the 

tariff. 

4.  The  supply  ot  600,000  muskets,  at  the  cost  of 
8,313,750  dollars,  e.xaclly,  provided  in  a time  of  peace, 
is  all  owing  to  the  larilf. 

5.  'I'he  grave  yards  are  filled  by  the  tariff — consump- 
tion is  caused  by  the  laritf — the  obligation  to  “clothe 
the  naked”  is  loroidden  by  the  tariff — though  a great 
complaint  ‘is  made  in  the  south  that  the  people  of  Uie 
north  live  better  and  are  more  coit/lortably  supplied, 
because  of  the  tarilf. 
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6.  It  bt jcomcs  every  body,  when  at  the  “interment  of 
a poor  p.erson,”  to  make  a speech  about  the  tarijf. — 
W e humbly  recommend  the  reading  of  one  of 
Mr.  Raf, net’s  essays,  on  all  such  solemn  occasions. 

From  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution. 

The  nftects  of  invisible  taxation  are  visible  in  every 
thing  to\  iched  by  government.  Tliey  are  to  be  seen  jn 
the  sple  ndid  palaces  at  Waslungton,  in  the  splendid 
uniforms  of  tlje  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the 
retinue  of  servants,  and  in  the  large  fortunes  of  con- 
tractors.. Among  those  not  connected  with  ilie  govern- 
mehtj  th  e effects  of  this  system  are  manifest  in  different 
forms,  t’ne  general  aspect  of  society,  as  effected  by  the 
invisible  taxation,  is  indeed,  relieved  by  pleasing  ap- 
pearances, the  spacious  dwellings  of  a fesv  capitalists, 
and  a few  well  built  manufacturing  villages. 

The  s.ppropriate  character  of  the  restrictive  policy  is 
visible  in  the  ragged,  sauntering  wanderer  about  tlie 
streets,  intreating  in  vain  for  occupation — while  his  fa- 
mily w«nts  bread — in  thread-bare  coats;  in  naked  feet; 
in  the  cold  hearth,  surrounded  by  a sliivering  family, 
when  the  north  wind  blows  keenly,  and  the  stock  of 
fuel  is  exhausted;  in  ragged,  half  clothed  children,  in 
the  hectic  cheek,  in  the  pale  brow  of  the  father  of  a 
family,  who  cannot  provide  for  its  wants;  in  the  courts; 
in  the  lists  of  insolvent  and  imprisoned  debtors;  in  the 
common  jails;  in  the  penitentiaries  and  state  prisons 
and  sometimes  on  the  gallows. 

JMuskets.  The  tariff,  the  peculiar  vice  of  this 
country,  is  a Proteus,  w hich  assumes  every  form.  One 
of  its  shapes  is  the  ord  nance  department.  This  coun- 
try, in  time  of  profound  peace,  has  provided  herself 
with  six  hundred  thousand  muskets.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  poor,  the  principal  contributors,  have  paid  for  them 
the  enormous  average  price  of  thirteen  dollars  and  a 
quarter  for  a single  musket  and  bayonet.  The  annual 
supply  of  muskets  of  thirty  thousand,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  increased  this  year  to  thirty-four  thousand.  When 
d;he  contracts  for  this  year  shall  have  been. performed, 
•the  United  States  will  have  a nominal  capital  in  mus- 
kets amounting  to  eight  millions  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. — 
The  price  of  so  simple  a manufacture  as  a gun  and 
bayonet,  shows  that  the  country  has  been  tolerably 
well  protected  against  making  any  advance  in  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  domestic  industry  by  the  protecting  sys- 
.tem. 

All  this  comes  from  (he  people  in  the  shape  of  in- 
jcreased  prices  of  goods,  by  the  effect  of  the  unknown 
itariff,  invisible  taxation,  the  American  System.  How 
much  better  woukl  these  eight  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  invested  in  guns 
in  the  United  Slates’  or  state  arsenals. 

Sickness  and  death.  The  bills  of  mortality  and  the 
.grave  yards  bear  witness  against  the  tariff.  The  pre- 
'gumption  is,  that  the  taxes  of  congress  which  increase, 
by  one  half,  the  price  of  woollen  clothing  for  the  poor, 
increase  the  disease  of  consumption — and  those  who 
videny  that  such  is  the  effect  of  these  laws,  take  upon 
^themselves  the  burden  of  proof.  I mention  consump- 
■tion  as  the  prevalent  disease  of  the  country,  and  usually 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Humanity,  cliarity,  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  re- 
ligion professed  in  the  country — especially  the  obliga- 
tion to  “clothe  the  naked,”  forbid  tlie  extravagant  in- 
justice of  forcing  the  garments  necessary  to  render  the 
poor  comfortable,  to  double  prices. 

If  the  partisans  of  tlie  tariff  seek  to  continue  this  in- 
justice, let  them  frankly  avow  it,  and  not  add  to  injus- 
tice the  crime  of  deception.  The  manufacture  of 
cheap  woollen  cloths  has  been  very  much  improved; 
comfortable  woollen  clothing,  at  its  natural  price,  has 
been  very  cheap,  and  would  be,  generally,  attainable 
by  the  poor,  if  it  had  not  been  forced  to  artificial  prices 
by  the  tariff  party. 

Every  interment  of  a poor  person,  who  has  been  ex- 
posed to  -suffering  from  the  want  of  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, should  remind  the  by-stunders  of  the  protecting 
spstem. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS’  MEE  I ING. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a meeting  of  woollen  manu- 
faelufes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  Ea- 


gle tavern  in  Albany,  on  Thursday,  the  5tli  May  insf. 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a national 
convention  of  woollen  manufacturers,  to  be  lield  in  the 
city  ot  New  York,  on  the  third  JCednesday  of  JMay. 

4’he  meeting  was  called  to  order,  when  William  Phil- 
lips, esq.  of  Orange  county,  was  calletl  to  the  chair,  and 
1*.  H.  Sdienck,  of  New  York,  and  Elias  Titus  of  Uuteh- 
ess  county,  were  appointed  secretaries. 

'i'he  object  of  tlie  meeting  having  iieen  briefly  staled, 
the  follow -ng  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  twenty-one  delegates  be  now  appoint- 
ed by  this  meeting,  to  represent  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  this  state,  in  tlie  national  convention,  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  May  inst. 

'I'he  following  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed 
said  delegates: 

S.  Newton  Dexter,  Nathan  Williams,  Ephraim  Hart, 
Isaac  Northrop,  David  Driggs,  Nahum  'I’iUier,  of  Oneida 
county;  John  13.  Yates,  of  .\Iadison  county;  Jedediah 
'I'racy,  Dr.  Corning,  Renselaer  county;  Hiram  Hol- 
comb, ot  Herkimer  county; Stott,  of  Columbia 

county,  Moses  Phillips,  Jesse  Scofield,  Jonah  Decker, 
of  Orange  county;  Elias  Titus,  Thomas  Williams,  A. 
L.  Ulrich,  of  Dutchess  county;  Walter  R.‘  Jones, 
Samuel  Weeks,  of  Queens  county;  Henry  Dubois,  Peter 
H.  Schenck,  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  proceedings  be  publish- 
ed, and  the  secretaries  are  hereby  requested  to  send 
written  notices  to  the  delegates  (not  present)  of  their 
appointment,  with  a request  that  they  would  attend. 
Adjourned.  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS,  chairman. 

P.  H.  Schenck,  Elias  'Jitus,  secretaries. 

At  Rostox. 

At  a meeting  of  manufacturers  in  this  city  last  even- 
ing, for  tlie  purpose  ot  appoiiiting  delegates  to  repre- 
sent (he  manufacturers  ol  woollens  in  MassachuseUs  m 
a convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  the  present  month,  alter  discussing 
the  subject,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  general  under- 
standing and  wish  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  slate,  that 
the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  convention  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  single  object  of  preventing  a repetition  of 
the  extensive  frauds  on  the  revenue  which  have  recently 
been  practised  in  the  entry  of  woollen  goods. 

'Phe  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates;-— 


Hon.  Henry  Shaw, 
Hon.  Aaron  Tufts, 

Jonas  13.  Brown, 
Gen.  David  Mack, 


Joshua  Clapp, 
I3enj,  Poor, 

Lyman  Tiflany, 
John  Slater, 

Isaac  Bangs, 

Geo.  H.  Kuhn, 
William  W.  Stone, 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Robbins, 

Maj.  John  Brown, 

John  Bumstead, 

Lemuel  Poraroy, 

JOHN  BROWN,  c/miV /Tiam 
Geo.  II.  Kuhn,  secretary,  Boston,  Ath  Alay,  1851. 

have  an  able  address  from  the  committee 
in  Rhode  Island,  concerning  the  frauds  on  the  re\enue, 
which  are  complained  of,  and  sliall  give  it  a place,  that 
the  facts  which  it  contains  may  be  more  spread  among 
the  people  and  bette:'  preserved  for  use.  It  gives  great 
and  well  des.erved  credit  to  Mr.  Peteh  H.  Scuekck, 
of  New  York,  who  has,  singly,  breasted  the  w hole  hos^t 
of  foreign  gentry  in  that  city,  and  mucii  discorn- 
fitted  some  “natives”  who  understand  “/low  to  import 
cloths” — whose  exertions  have  probably  added  a million 
of  dollars  to  the  public  revenue,  in  checking  forgery  and 
perjury,  though  but  feebly  assisted,  in  most  cases,  by 
those  who  ought  most  firmly  to  have  stood  by  him. 


THE  LATE  MR.  MALLAllY. 

From  the  Vermont  Statesman. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duly  to  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic the  death  of  our  worthy  representative  in  congress 
from  this  district,  the  hon.  Roilix  C.  Maelaht;  who 
died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst. 
at  8 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  47 Ih  year  of  his 
age. 

This  melancholy  event  has  truly  spread  a gloom  over 
our  whole  country,  and  more  particularly  over  the  dis- 
trict and  neighborhood  in  which  he  resuled.  P'rom  (he 
decline  of  his  health,  the  solemn  tidings  bad  for  some 
weeks  been  feared;  yet  while  life  remained,  his  friends, 
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who  were  ihe  whole  community,  indulged  hopes  and  an 
anxious  solicitude,  that  he  miglit  again  return  among 
them,  and  be  restored  to  his  former  usefulness.  When 
the  shock  came,  grief  was  literally  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  person  with  whom  he  had  associated. 

In  llie  death  of  this  truly  eminent  man,  this  neighbor- 
hood, tliis  state  and  our  common  country,  have  lost  one 
of  tlieir  brightest  ornaments.  His  long  and  arduous 
services  in  congress,  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents  and  his  country,  and  his  able  and  tri- 
umphant endeavors  in  favor  of  the  protecting  system,  are 
fame  enough  for  one  man  to  enjoy — and  are  known,  ap- 
preciated, and  felt,  better  than  an  humble  citizen  can 
describe. 

His  station  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures has  been  the  most  laborious,  and,  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  in  the  house  of  representatives  for 
the  last  six  sessions,  and  no  member  from  the  northern 
states  has  received  more  homage  and  respect,  or  exert- 
ed more  influence  in  that  body,  than  the  lamented  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks.  He  was  an  able  statesman,  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  gentleman,  a public  spirited  ci- 
tizen, the  kind-hearted  friend,  and  the  affectionate  hus- 
band and  parent.  To  say  that  he  was  without  failings, 
would  be  to  say  that  his  nature  was  not  human;  but  his 
faults  were  few,  while  bis  virtues  were  manifold  and 
Hlustrious. 

The  warmth  and  frankness  of  his  disposition  wais  nur- 
tured by  a pure  republican  education  which  made  him 
rise  above  every  thing  like  artifice  and  intrigue:  he 
would  have  looked  upon  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people,  obtained  by  such  means,  as  a mere  post  of 
degradation.  He  arose  from  low  beginnings:  by  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  perseverance,  without  the  aid  of 
wealth  or  friends,  he  ascended  from  the  humble  pea- 
sant boy  to  the  exalted  station  which  he  occupied  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Let  ihe  youth  of  our  country,  who 
admire  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  our  deceased 
friend,  and  who  would  die  with  his  honors,  early  im- 
bibe his  principles  of  honesty,  and  fellow  his  habits  of 
industry  and  benevolence. 

[In  our  notice  of  the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Mallary  in  a vault — (that  they  might  be  transferred  to 
Vermont,  as  we  learn  that  they  have  been),  we  omitted 
to  notice  the  attending  clergymen.  The  rev.  Mr.  J\'e- 
vins,  before  leaving  the  house,  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  awfully  sublime  and  affecting  prayers  that  we  ever- 
heard — it  was  felt  by  every  person  present.  On  enter- 
ing the  burying  ground,  the  rev.  Mr.  Johns  commenced 
the  funeral  service,  with  that  powerful  eloquence  and 
fervency  of  manner  for  which  he  is  so  much  admired — 
and  the  rev.  Dr.  Ilenshaw  delivered  a brief  address 
and  earnest  exiiortation,  which  no  one  heard  without 
profit.  The  ceremonies  were  uncommonly  solemn,  as 
well  as  respectlul  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.] 

Li).  Req, 


AMERICAN  NAVY. 

From  ihe  JV.  Y.  Journal  of  Commt  rce. 

There  are  now  in  commission,  in  ordinary,  or  on  the 
stocks,  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  seventeen  frigates, 
(besides  various  smaller  vessels),  most  of  which  could 
be  got  to  sea  on  short  notice.  In  general,  it  would  re- 
quire a longer  time,  and  much  greater  expense,  to  repair 
the  vessels  in  ordinary,  than  to  launch  those  on  the 
stocks.  The  ships  of  the  line,  although  rated  as  74’s, 
are  generally  larger,  several  of  them  carrying  from  90 
to  120  guns;  and  most  of  the  new  frigates  are  on  a cor- 
responding scale,  both  as  to  size  and  weight  of  metal. 
So  that  in  fact,  our  navy  is  much  more  efficient  in  these 
respects  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  number  and 
rate  of  the  vessels  composing  it.  1 he  following  are  the 
ships  of  the  line; 

Independence,  in  ordinary,  at  Boston. 

Columbus,  do.  do. 

Dhio,  do.  New  York. 

Franklin,  do.  do. 

. Washington,  do.  do. 

Delaware,  do.  Gosport. 

North  Carolina,  do.  do. 

Alabama,  on  the  stocks,  Portsmouth. 

Vermont,  do.  Boston. 

Virginia,  do.  do. 


Pennsylvania, 

on  the  stocks. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York, 

do. 

Norfolk, 

The  following  are  the  frigates: 

Java, 

in  commission, 

Mediterranean. 

Brandywine, 

do. 

do. 

Hudson, 

do. 

Brazil. 

Guerriere, 

do. 

Pacific. 

Constitution, 

in  ordinary. 

at  Boston. 

United  States, 

do. 

New  York. 

Potomac, 

do. 

Washington. 

John  Adams, 

do. 

Gosport. 

Macedonian, 

do. 

do. 

Congress, 

do. 

do. 

Santee, 

on  the  stocks. 

Portsmouth. 

Cumberland, 

do. 

Boston. 

Sabine, 

do. 

New  York. 

Savannah, 

do. 

(•lo. 

Raritan, 

do. 

Philadelphia. 

Columbia, 

do. 

Washington. 

St.  Lawrence, 

do. 

Norfolk. 

Contracts  have 

been  made,  under 

' an  act  of  Marcli, 

1827,  for  the  live  oak  frames  of  five  additional  ships  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  sloops  of  war.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  these  contracts,  deliveries  have  been  made,  at 
difierent  navy  yards,  of  321,714  cubic  feet  of  said  timber, 
for  which  has  been  paid  the  sum  ot  $368,300. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  building  their  ships- 
of-war  a size  larger  than  the  nominal  rate,  has  pul  the 
naval  powers  of  the  old  world  to  considerable  inconve- 
nience, who  at  once  perceived  that  in  case  of  war  with 
this  country,  their  74’s  would  be  a source  of  perpetual 
embarrassment  and  anxiety,  as  they  could  not,  single- 
handed,  encounter  a first-rate  American  74,  without  an 
almost  certainty  of  being  captured.  And  so  of  their  fri- 
gates: none  of  which  could  stand  against  the  first  class  of 
American  frigates.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
they  would  either  have  to  run  away  from  vessels  ot  the 
same  class  with  themselves,  or  submit  to  the  still  more 
mortifying  alternative  of  being  captured.  Foreseeing 
this,  the  French  have  already  followed  our  example,  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  the  English  are  “beginning  to 
think  about  it.”  A late  number  of  the  London  United 
Service  Journal  says, — 

The  classification  of  our  ships  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  difficult,  not  so  much  in  the  suggestion,  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution. We  have  but  to  look  to  what  other  nations  are 
doing  in  order  to  determine  on  the  best  rates,  throwing 
aside  all  attachment  to  old  models,  and  suiting  our  opi- 
nions and  speculations  to  the  limes.  The  most  obvious 
arrangement  seems  to  be  that  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
Americans,  and  in  the  course  of  being  followed  by  the 
French.  ^ 

I.  A large  three-decked  ship, carrying  from  120  to  130 
guns,  like  the  Pennsylvania  (3,010  tons,)  Wagram  and 
Nelson. 

II.  A two-decked  ship  like  the  Ohio,  carrying  with 
guns  on  her  gangways,  102  guns,  without  them  90. 

HI.  A 60-gun  frigate,  not  less  than  1,700  tons,  like 
the  Brandywine,  (1,750  tons),  and  Barham,  (1,760. ) 

IV.  A corvette  from  24  to  28  guns,  like  the  Boston, 
(700  tons),  or  what  the  razeed  L’Aigie  will  be,  and  what 
the  ships  built  after  the  Hebe,  and  cut  down,  would  be. 

V.  A ten-gun  brig,  and 

VI.  The  separate  but  not  less  important  class  of 
steamers. 

In  such  ships,  and  in  such  only,  British  seamen  will 
stand  a fair  chance.  They  will  be  in  the  situation  where 
their  bravery  and  noble  spirit  alone  deserve  to  be  plac- 
ed, by  a country  which  owes  much  of  its  riches  and  suc- 
cess to  their  exertion.  These  are  unexceptionable  clas- 
ses; containing  English  frigates  which  can  never  receive 
orders  “not  to  engage  ships  of  superior  force,”  meaning 
American  frigates;  and  in  which  captains  will  never  be 
placed  in  the  heart-breaking  dilemma  of  either  running 
away  from  an  enemy  nominally  of  the  same  class  and 
with  the  same  number  of  decks,  and  being  branded  in 
his  country  as  a coward,  or  of  submitting  to  be  butchered 
and  disgraced  by  a ship  large  enough  to  swallow  him. 

A 74,  such  as  the  Northumberland,  would  not  be  a safe 
ship  to  send  to  sea  on  a declaration  of  war.  If  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  North  Carolina,  a two- 
decked ship  of  102  guns,  the  A.uericans  would  laugh  at 
her  and  blow  her  to  atoms. 
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The  idea,  then,  of  continuing  the  antiquated  seventy- 
four,  must  be  dismissed.  Cut  them  down  to  sucli  splen- 
did frigates  as  the  Barham,  which  may  be  economically 
done.  The  Lancaster  and  Winchester  measure  only 
1,460  tons,  that  is,  they  are  290  tons  smaller  tlian  the 
foreign  sixties. 

Alter  reading  the  above,  can  it  be  believed  that  a naval 
officer  should  write  in  this  way?  The  pamphlet,  speak- 
ing of  the  Endymion,  of  44  guns  and  1,250  tons,  says, 
“such  a ship,  well-manned  and  well-managed,  might  go 
along-side  the  finest  single-decked  ship  in  the  world” 
(the  Potomac  for  instance,  a 1,750  ton  60)  “with  perfect 
confidence  of  success.  ” She  must  be  a witch,  indeed. 

The  new  nondescripts,  frigates  mounting  only  36 
guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  are  generally  found  fault  with. 
The  commander  naturally  asks,  what  are  they  meant 
for.?  A corvette  might  fairly  decline  to  fight  them,  and 
a sixty  would  annihilate  them.  Another  novelty  has 
just  been  announced;  we  give  her  size  and  armament 
alongside  of  an  American’s  of  the  same  class,  which 
wdl  speak  for  itself. 


]\Tetv  English  corvettes  Jlcorn  and  Argus. 

Dale.  Description  of  guns.  Guns.  Tons.  Men. 

1831  18  medium  32pounders  18  under  500  not  known. 

American  coi'vette  Eexington. 

Date.  Description  of  guns.  Guns.  Tons.  Men. 

'4  long  24  pounders ^ c,.  C ^ 1 capt.  4 lieuts. 
^20  medium  ditto  5 ^ d ^ 3 8 mid.  180  men 
The  idea  of  converting  the  46  and  52  gun  frigates 
into  fine  corvettes  is  excellent;  and  the  actual  transfor- 
mation of  L’Aigle  bids  fair  for  the  execution  of  this  just 
and  reasonable  project. 
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COPY-RIGHT  LAW  OF  THE  U.  S. 

An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copy  rights. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  any  person  or  persons,  being  a citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  resident  therein,  who 
shall  be  the  author  or  authors  of  any  book  or  books, 
map,  chart,  or  musical  composition,  which  may  be  now 
made  or  composed,  and  not  printed  and  published,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  made  or  composed,  or  who  shall  in- 
vent, design,  etch,  engrave,  work,  or  cause  to  be  en- 
graved, etched,  or  worked  from  his  own  design,  any 
print  or  engraving,  and  the  executors,  administrators, i 
or  legal  assigns  of  such  person  or  persons,  shall  have 
the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  re-printing,  pub- 
lishing and  vending  such  book  or  books,  map,  chart, 
musical  composition,  print,  cut,  or  engraving,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years  from  the 
time  of  recording  the  title  thereof,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after directed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  aforesaid  term  of  years,  such  author, 
inventor,  designer,  engraver,  or  any  of  them,  w here  the 
work  had  been  originally  composed  and  made  by  more 
than  one  person,  be  still  living,  and  a citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  resident  therein,  or  being  dead, 
jshall  have  left  a widow,  or  child,  or  children,  either  or 
all  then  living,  the  same  exclusive  right  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  such  author,  designer,  or  engraver,  or,  it  dead, 
then  to  such  widow  and  child,  or  children,  for  the  fur- 
ther term  of  fourteen  years:  Provided,  That  the  title 
of  the  work  so  secured  shall  be  a second  time  recorded, 
and  all  such  otlier  regulations  as  are  herein  required  in 
regard  to  original  copy-rights,  be  complied  witli  in  re- 
spect to  sueJt  renewed  co|)y-right,  and  that  within  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  terra. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  7'liat  in  all  cases 
of  renewal  of  copy-right  under  this  act,  such  author  or 
proprietor  shall,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of 
said  renewal,  cause  a copy  of  the  record  thereof  to  be 
published  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  unless  he 
shall,  before  publication,  deposit  a printed  copy  of  the 
title  of  such  book,  or  books,  map,  cliart,  musical  com- 
position, print,  cut,  or  engraving,  in  the  clerk’s  office  of 
the  district  court  of  the  said  district  wherein  the  author 
or  proprietor  shall  reside,  and  the  clerk  of  such  court  is 
hereby  directed  and  required  to  record  the  same  thereof 


forthwith,  in  a book  to  he  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
words  following,  (giving  a cojiy  of  the  title,  under  the 
seal  of  the  couri,  to  the  said  author  or  proprietor,  when- 
ever lie  shall  require  the  same:)  “District  of 
to  wit:  Be  it  remembered,  tliat  on  the  day  of 

Anno  Domini,  A.  B.  of  the  said 

district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a book, 
(map,  cliart,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be),  the  title 
of  which  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit,  (here  insert 
the  title),  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author  or  pro- 
prietor as  the  case  may  be);  in  conform iiy  with  an  act  of 
congress,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  re- 
specting copy-rights.’  C.  D.  clerk  of  the  said  district.” 
For  which  record,  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
from  the  person  claiming  such  right  as  aforesaid,  fifty 
cents;  and  the  like  sura  for  every  copy,  under  seal,  ac- 
tually given  to  such  person  or  his  assigns.  And  the  author 
or  proprietor  of  any  such  book,  map,  chart,  musical  com- 
position, print,  cut,  or  engraving,  shall  within  three 
months  from  the  publication  of  the  said  book,  map,  chart, 
musical  composition,  print,  cut  or  engraving,deliver  or 
cause  to  be  delivered  a copy  of  the  same  to  the  clerk 
of  the  said  district.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
of  each  district  court,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  to 
transmit  a certified  list  of  all  such  records  of  copy-right, 
including  the  titles  so  recorded,  and  the  dates  of  record, 
and  also  ail  the  several  copies  of  books  or  other  works 
deposited  in  his  office  according  to  this  act,  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  to  be  preserved  in  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  'I'hat  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  unless  he  shall 
give  information  of  copy-right  being  secured,  by  causing 
to  be  inserted,  in  the  several  copies  of  each  and  every 
edition  published  during  the  term  secured  on  the  title 
page,  or  the  page  immediately  follow  ing,  if  it  be  a book, 
or,  if  a map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  or 
engraving,  by  causing  to  be  impressed  on  the  face  there- 
of, or  if  a volume  of  maps,  charts,  music,  or  engravings, 
upon  the  title  or  frontispiece  lliei’eof,  the  tollow’ing 
words,  viz;  “entered  according  to  act  of  congress,  in 
the  year  by  A.  B.,  in  the  clerk’s  office  of 

the  district  court  of  ” (as  the  case  may  be.) 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  if  any  other 
person  or  persons,  from  and  after  the  recording  the  ti- 
tle ol  any  book  or  books,  according  to  this  act,  shall, 
within  the  term  or  terras  herein  limited,  print,  publish, 
or  import,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  or  import- 
ed, any  copy  of  such  book,  or  books,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  legally'  entitled  to  the  copy-right 
thereof,  first  had  and  obtained  in  w riting,  signed  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  shall, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed  or  imported,  publish, 
sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  cause  to  be  publisiied,  sold, 
or  exposed  to  sale,  any'  copy'  of  such  book  without  such 
consent  in  writing,  then  such  ofFender  shall  forfeit  every 
copy  of  such  book  to  the  person  legally*,  at  the  time, 
entitled  to  the  copy-right  thereof;  and  shall  also  foifeit 
and  pay  fifty  cents  for  every  such  sheet  which  may  be 
found  in  his  possession,  either  printed  or  printing,  pub- 
lished, imported,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  this  act,  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  such  legal 
owner  of  the  copy-right  as  aforesaid,  and  the  other  to  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of 
debt  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  I’hat,  if  any  per- 
son or  persons,  after  the  recording  the  title  of  any  print, 
or  cut,  or  engraving,  map,  chart,  or  musical  composition, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  within  the 
term  or  terms,  limited  by  this  act,  engrave,  etch,  or 
work,  sell,  or  copy,  or  cause  to  be  engraved,  etched, 
w orked,  or  sold,  or  copied,  either  on  the  whole,  or  by 
varying,  adding  to,  or  diminishing  the  main  design,  with 
intent  to  evade  the  law,  or  shall  print,  or  import  for 
sale,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  imported  for  sale,  any* 
such  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  or  en- 
graving, or  any'  parts  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors  ot  the  copy -right  thereof,  first 
obtained  in  writing,  signed  in  ihe  presence  of  two  credi- 
ble witnesses;  or,  know  ing  the  same  to  be  so  printed  or 
imported  w ithout  such  consent,  shall  publish,  sell  or  ex- 
pose to  sale,  or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  any  such  map, 
chart,  musical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  or  print, 
without  such  consent,  as  aforesaid;  then  such  an  ofieu- 
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der  or  offenders  shall  forfeit  the  plate  or  plates  on 
which  such  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  ei.<;ravini^, 
cut,  or  print,  shall  be  copied,  and  also  all  and  every 
sheet  thereof  so  co[)ied  or  printed,  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
])roj)rietor  or  propioetors  of  the  copy-right  thereof;  and 
shall  further  lorleit  one  dollar  for  every  siieet  ot  such 
niai),  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  or  engrav- 
ing, u hicti  may  be  found  in  his  or  their  possession,  print- 
ed or  published,  or  exiiosed  to  sale,  contrary  to  tiie  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act;  the  one  moiety  thereof 
to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  use  of  tlie  United  States,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  having  competent  jurisdictioti  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  ^hul  be  it  further  enacted^  Ttiat  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  prohibit  tlie  im- 
portation or  vending,  printing,  or  pubfisliiiig,  of  any 
map,  chart,  book,  musical  composition,  print  or  engrav- 
ing, written,  coiujiosed,  or  made,  by  any  person  not 
being  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  resident  within 
the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  ^hid  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  print  or  publish  any  manuscript 
whatever  w ithout  the  consent  of  the  author  or  legal 
proprietor  first  obtained  as  aforesaid,  (if  such  author  or 
proprietor  b^  a citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  or  resident 
therein),  shall  be  liable  to  suffer  and  pay  to  the  author 
or  proprietor,  all  damages  occasioned  by  such  injury, 
to  be  recovered  by  a special  action  on  the  case  founded 
upon  this  act,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof; 
and  the  several  courts  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  tlie  violation  of  the 
rights  of  authors  and  inventors  are  hereby  empowered 
to  grant  injunctions,  in  like  manner,  according  to  ihe 
principles  ot  eipiily,  to  restrain  such  publication  of  any 
manuscript  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That,  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  be  sued  or  prosecuted,  for  any 
matter,  act,  or  thing  done  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
he  or  they  may  pleat!  the  general  issue,  and  give  the 
special  matter  in  evidence. 

Sec.  If.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  any  per- 
son or  persons,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall  print,  or  publish  any  book,  map,  ciiart,  musical 
composition,  pr.nt,  cut,  or  engraving,  not  having  legally 
acquired  the  copy-right  thereof,  and  shall  insert  or  im- 
press that  the  same  hath  been  entered  according  to  act 
of  congress,  or  w ords  purporting  the  same,  every  per- 
son so  offending  shall  forfeit  anil  pay  one  hundred  tlol- 
lars;  one  moiety  tliereofto  the  person  who  sliall  sue  for 
the  same,  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  an}  court  ot  record 
having  cognizance  thereof. 

Sec.  V2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  re- 
coveries under  this  act,  either  for  damages,  forfeitures, 
or  penalties,  full  costs  sliali  be  allowed  tiiereon,  any 
tiling  in  any  former  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  action  or 
prosecution  sliall  be  maintained,  in  any  case  of  forfeiture 
or  penalty  under  this  act,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  commenced  within  two  years  after  the  cause  shall 
liave  arisen. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  “act  for 
the  encouragement  ot  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors 
of  such  copies  during  the  times  llierein  mentioned,” 
passed  May  thirty-first,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  the  act  siqiplementary  thereto,  passeii  April 
twenty-nintli,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  two,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  are  liereby,  repealed;  saving,  alwa)s, 
such  rights  as  may  have  been  obtained  in  coutormity  to 
their  provisiotis. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  and 
several  the  provisions  of  this  act,  intended  lor  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  copy-riglils,  and  providing  reme- 
dies, penalties  and  forteitures,  in  case  of  violation 
thereof,  shall  he  held  and  construed  to  extend  to  the 
benefit  of  tlie  legal  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  each 
and  every  co[)y-right  heretofore  obtained,  according  to 
law,  during  the  term  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
such  copy-right  had  been  entered  and  secured  accor- 
ding to  tlie  directions  of  this  act. 

bee.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat , whenever 
a copv-right  has  been  heretolore  obtained  by  au  au- 


thor or  authors,  inventor,  designer,  or  engraver,  of  any 
hook,  map,  chart,  print,  or  engraving,  or  by  a proprie- 
tor of  the  same:  if  such  author  or  autliors,  or  either  of 
tliem,  such  inventor,  designer,  or  engraver,  he  living  at 
tiie  pasage  of  this  act,  then  such  author  or  autliors,  or 
the  survivor  of  them,  sucli  inventor,  engraver,  or  de- 
signer, shall  continue  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  his 
hotik,  chart,  map,  print,  cut,  or  engraving,  with  the  be- 
nefit of  each  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  se- 
curity thereof,  for  such  additional  period  of  time  as 
will,  together  witli  the  time  wliich  sliall  liave  elapsed 
from  the  first  entry  of  such  copy-right,  make  up  the 
term  of  twenty-eiglit  years,  with  tlie  same  right  to  his  wi- 
dow, child,  or  cliiltlren,  to  renew  the  copy-right,  at 
tlie  expiration  thereof,  as  is  above  provided  in  relation 
to  copy-rights  originally  secured  under  this  act.  And 
if  such  author  or  authors,  inventor,  designer,  or  engra- 
ver, sliall  not  lie  living  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  then, 
his  or  their  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  shall  be 
entitled  to  tlie  like  exclusive  enjoyment  of  said  copy- 
right, witli  the  benefit  of  each  and  all  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  the  security  tliereof,  lor  the  period  ot  twenty- 
eight  years  From  the  first  entry  of  said  copy-right,  with 
the  like  privilege  of  renewal  to  the  widow,  child,  or 
children,  of  author  or  authors,  designer,  inventor,  or  en- 
graver, as  is  provided  in  relation  to  copy-rights  origi- 
nally secured  under  this  act:  Provided,  that  tliis  act 

sliall  not  extend  to  any  copy-right  hei  etofore  secured, 
the  terra  of  wliich  has  already  expired. 

Approved,  Fehuary  3,  1831. 


MESSRS.  TAZEWELL  AND  TYLER. 

The  J\'ew  York  Courier,  has  said — “Whatever  may 
be  the  conclusion  of  impartial  minds,  the  subject  is  now 
before  the  nation,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  he  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  Messrs  Tazewell  and  Tyler  will  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  public  opinion  and  their  exact 
weight  marked  upon  their  foreheads,  so  that  they  may  be 
estimated  for  what  they  are  really  worth  hereafter.  Tbs 
speech  of  Mr.  Livingston  will  aid  this  inquiry.  ” 

The  United  States  Telegraph  says — “It  is  underslood,- 
that  Mr.  Tazewell,  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  in- 
informed  ?.ir.  Y^an  Buren  that  he  could  not  by  any 
vote  of  his,  recognize  the  power  of  the  president  ta 
originate  a mission.  I’liat  his  opinion  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  was  not  only  deliberately 
formed,  but  fully  expressed  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
mission.  He  was  willing  that  the  expenses  of  the 
treaty  should  be  paid,  and  would  have  voted  for  an 
appropriation  of  the  money  in  a shape  which  would  not 
conflict  with  his  construction  of  the  constitution.  In- 
stead of  asking  the  appropriation  in  the  shape  suggest- 
ed, it  was  placed  in  the  general  appropriation  bill,  and 
assumed  the  power  of  the  president  to  originate  mis- 
sions at  his  will.  Mr,  Tazewell  was  then  called  upon 
to  take  back  what  he  had  said  on  the  Panama  mission, 
and  to  approve  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  v/hat  he  had  con- 
demned in  Mr.  Adams.  He  did  not  hesitate.  He  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  a Virginian  senator  should  do,  and 
he  is  now  receiving,  as  he  expected,  the  abuse  of  a ser- 
vile and  profligate  press.  Governor  Tyler  has  ably  and 
fearlessly  sustained  his  colleague.  Both  houses  of 
congress  sustained  the  ground  assumed  by  them.  Mr. 
Y'an  Buren  was  glad  to  accept  the  appropriation  in  such 
a shape  as  to  save  the  principle;  and  Virginia  will  laud 
the  independence,  anti  sustain  the  popularity  of  her 
senators.  ” 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Air.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia, 
in^  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
Turkish  mission. 

“Mr.  President,  I have  presented  to  the  senate  my 
views  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  applies,  to  the  mat- 
ter helore  us.  If  1 am  liglit  in  these  views,  all  must 
agree  with  me,  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  president 
upon  this  occasion,  was  without  warrant,  and  therefore 
unlawlul,  that  it  is  a manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  senate;  and  if  tlie  act  was  done  with  that  view,  it  is 
a flagrant  usurpation  of  their  constitutional  powers, 
■*  » * * * » 

“Mr.  President,  my  strength  is  almost  gone,  and 
your  [laticncc  must  he  at  least  as  much  exhausted,  yet  a 
lew  words  tuore — 1 hope  they  may  he  live  last  with 
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which  I shall  have  occasion  to  trouble  you.  For  many  ( 
years  I have  watched  tlie  workings  of  this  government,  I 
and  have  seen  it  steadily  advancing  to  that  condition  to  : 
which  our  most  sagacious  statesmen  long  ago  predicted  : 
it  must  one  day  c-orne.  Occasionally  obstructions  to  its 
onward  motion,  have  sometimes  cheered  me  with  the 
hope,  that  these  j)i-edictions  would  not  be  verified.  Nor 
will  1 ever  part  with  this  hope,  while  this  body  remafns 
true  to  itself,  and  faithful  to  the  stales  whose  sovereign- 
ties are  here  represented.  But  what  I have  seen  and 
lieard  ot  late  is  not  well  calculated  to  cherish  hope. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  nay,  it  is  at  hand,  when  the 
theoretic  maxim  of  the  British  law,  will  become  a prac- 
tical rule  lor  ilie  American  people.  The  English  jurists 
tell  us,  that  “the  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  and  soon  may 
we  expect  to  hear  this  fiction  of  the  British  government 
transferred  to  ours,  as  a solemn  truth  affirmed  of  our 
president.  I wish  we  may  be  able  to  introduce  with  tiiis 
principle,  the  corrective  it  finds  in  the  government  from 
whence  it  is  borrow'ed. — There,  although  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  his  ministers  are  responsible  for  al!  the 
bad  advice  tlu  y give  him. 

‘ In  the  instance  before  us,  I am  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  president  has  not  knowingly  violated  the  con- 
stitution, or  designed  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  senate, 
or  desired  to  usurp  (or  himself  the  entire  and  abso- 
lute control  over  all  appointments,  although  such  cer- 
tainly, is  the  effect  of  his  acts.  In  the  mode  in  which  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  is  done,  as  we  all  know  many  circumstan- 
ces luive  e.xisted  to  absolve  the  president  trom  all  design  to 
exert  any  such  power  as  has  been  here  put  in  practice,  in 
order  to  produce  such  effects.  But  what  must  we  say  of 
his  ministers,  the  bounden  duty  of  some  of  whom  it  is, 
to  [)resentto  Idin  the  facts  as  they  know  them  to  be: — Of 
his  cabinet,  four  ivere  members  of  this  body  during  the 
memorable  Panama  discussion.  One  of  them,  (the  se- 
cretary of  tl)e  navy)  was  tlie  mover  of  the  resolution  de- 
claratory of  GUI'  i-igiits,  and  denying  to  tiie  [iresident  the 
])Ower  then  claimed,  and  here  exercised.  Anotlier  of 
them  (the  secretary  of  slate)  stood  by. my  side  in  that 
debate,  the  able  advocate  of  those  rights,  eloquently  de- 
nouncing the  claim  ot  power  then  preferred,  as  but  a 
])art  of  a long  settled  system  covertly  to  increase  the 
influence  and  patronage  of  the  executive.  Jlnd  all  four 
united  -with  me  in  the  vote  given  upon  that  occasion. 
Surrounded  by  such  ad\is  rs,  if  no  voice  was  raised  to 
admonish  liim,  if  no  Iriendly  caution  was  given  to  Jiim 
by  any  of  those  whose  0[)inions  nj)On  this  subject  wei-e 
so  well  known,  and  one  of  whom  had  in  his  own  otfice 
a full  l•epl•ese^taUon  of  all  the  taels  existing  in  the  case, 
it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  much  astonishment,  if  the 
president  should  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  common 
occurrence;  and  the  omission  to  lay  the  appointments 
before  the  senate  at  their  next  session,  may  possibly 
have  been  accidental.  1 know  not  how  this  matter 
stands;  but  this  1 know,  that  if  such  a representation 
had  ever  been  made  to  ibe  senate,  I should  never  have 
been  heard  to  censure  mere  oversights,  or  acts  of  any 
kind  unconsciously  done.  Wlien  honorable  senators, 
however,  instead  of  excusing,  seek  to  justify  what  has 
been  done;  and  this  too  by  such  arguments  as  we  have 
heard,  w hich,  if  sound,  must  suffice  to  perpetuate  this 
])Ower,  the  case  assumes  a very  different  aspect  indeed. 
Under  this  different  aspect  I h.ave  been  obliged  to  consi- 
d.  r it. 

“ For  thus  regarding  it,  I know  well  wliat  I am  to 
encounter.  I have  seen  the  wi'il'mg  on  the  wall.  I 
know  the  finger  ]jy  whicb  it  w'as  inscribed.  It  needs  no 
Daniel  to  inlei  prel  it.  But,  sir,  it  is  my  consolation  to 
know  llie  balance  in  wliieh  I shall  be  weighed  will 
never  be  held  by  any  executive  ofiicer  of  this  govern- 
ment, be  he  whom  he  may.  I'hey  who  sent  me  here, 
]daced  me  as  a warder  on  the  watchtower,  to  warn  of 
the  approach  of  danger.  I w ill  not  play  tlie  shepherd’s 
hoy,  ami  cry  when  ihere  is  none.  15ul  vvlien  ihe  dan- 
ger stands  confessed  before  me,  come  in  what  ‘ques- 
tionable sliaiie’  it  niay,  1 will  do  iny  duty.” 

[lu  his  remarks  on  some  observation  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston, as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  words  of  llie  constitu- 
tion, Mr.  'I'azew ell  said  — 

‘•I'hen,  the  ]iresidcnt  would  need  but  await  until  the 
senate  adjourned,  and  he  would  have  authority  to  fill  up 


all  vacancies.  Nay,  should  he  graciously  please  to  re<* 
fer  his  appointments  to  the  senate  afterwards,  and  they 
should  reject  them,  histead  of  -watching  aft  occasion  to 
renominate,  {2l)  the  president  might -wait  for  the  adjourn- 
mentj  and  then  re-appoint  the  same  individual,  and  so  on^ 
toties  guoties,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A more  sum- 
mary method  to  divest  the  senate  of  all  authority,  and  to 
invest  the  president  alone  w'itli  complete  power  over  all 
appointments,  could  not  well  be  devised.”] 


general  BLAIR. 

From  the  Columbia,  f S.  C.J  Telescope. 

In  our  paper  of  the  25th  March,  there  is  the  following 
article: 

Intrigue.  Gen.  Blair,  some  lime  since,  was  unadvis- 
ed enough  to  charge  upon  llie  state  riglils’  \)Hriy , intrigue ^ 
in  the  late  senatorial  election.  We  let  it  pass,  al  that  lime 
as  a charge  too  vague,  coming  from  too  ill  an  authority 
to  be  worth  denial.  Some  of  the  poor  echoes  of  the 
submission-party  have  caught  up  llie  accusation;  and,  in 
order  to  spare  tliem  any  farllier  bandying  of  it,  we  must, 
at  once,  call  upon  gen.  Blair  for  proofs  fit  to  found  so 
grave  a charge  upon.  He  must  feel  that  nothing  sliort 
of  direct  and  strong  proof  will  be  sufficient  to  impeacli 
the  honor  of  a body  of  men,  whose  motives  and  characters 
occupy  the  very  highest  ground.  If  he  can  exhibit  any 
proois,  however,  great  or  small,  let  him  speak,  “or  for 
ever  hold  his  peace.” 

To  this  demand  of  proof,  made  of  a public  roan,  on  a 
public  question,  w hich  he  was  himself  the  first  to  start, 
we  received,  on  the  4ih  instant,  the  following  very  de- 
cent reply. 

Red  Oak  Camp,  3lst  March,  1831. 
Editor  of  the  Columbia  Telescope, 

Sir: — When  you  turnish  llie  proof  that  I have,  “charg- 
ed the  ‘state  rights’  party’  or  any  other  party,  with 
intrigue  in  the  late  senatorial  election,”  1 will  deter- 
mine whether  I am  under  any  obligation  to  respond  to  a 
chatechiser  so  contemptible  as  the  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Telescope.  JAMES  BLAIR. 

Superscription  free, 

JAMES  BLAIR, 
House  of  representatives,  U.  S. 

If  this  letter  means  any  thing  besides  mere  insolence 
and  bullying,  it  unquestionably  means  a denial  that  he 
had  ever  charged  intrigue,  in  the  senatorial  election, 
upon  any  party.  He  defies  us  to  the  proof.  He  shall 
have  it,  to  his  heart’s  content. 

In  his  letter  to  the  rev.  Reuben  Tucker,  published  in 
the  Camden  Journal,  January  15th,  he  uses  these  pre- 
cise words,  speaking  of  Dr.  Cooper; 

“I  believe  his  unwarrantable  interference  and  tamper- 
ing, in  the  late  intrigues,  by  which  judge  Smith’s  re- 
election  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  -was  defecct- 
ed,  is  no  secret  to  any  body.’’’ 

Is  this  sufficient?  Is  general  Blair  satisfied?  Is  there 
here  no  charge  of  intrigue?  Is  not  Judge  Smith’s  elec- 
tion declared  to  have  been  defeated  by  intrigue?  And, 
unless  he  means  to  charge  judge  S’s  own  friends  with 
having  defeated  his  election  by  intrigue,  whom  or  what, 
except  the  states’  right  part}-,  could  he  possibly  have  al- 
luded to? 

The  epithet  of  “contemptible”  will  scarcely  stick,  ex- 
cept to  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong  and  the  in- 
decency, in  this  transaction.  The  public  will  readily 
decide  upon  whom  it  is  to  be  fixed,  gen.  Blair,  or  our- 
selves. 

Contumely  and  violence  are  the  habitual  weapons  of 
gen.  Blair;  but  they  shall  never,  for  an  instant,  save  him 
from  exposure,  w herever  his  conduct  seems  to  us  to  de- 
mand it. 


DINNER  AT  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  governor  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  Messrs.  Hayne  and  Miller,  its  se- 
nators in  congress,  at  Columbia,  on  the  I5ih  ult.  Each  ot  the 
gentlemen,  on  being  toasted,  returned  thanks,  &c.  but  we  have 
not  seen  reports  of  w hat  they  said.  The  toUow  ing  are  some  of  the 
volunteer  toasts  given  on  the  occasion: 

.By  governor  Hamilton;  The  best  sustenance  for  a just  cause — 
Perseverance,  cool  heads  and  firm  hearts. 

By  gen.  R.  Y.  Hayne:  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
ark  of  the  political  covenant,  which  we  have  sworn  to  “preserve, 
protect  and  defend.”  When  assailed  by  the  hand  of  power,  shall 
wa  consent  to  its  violation,  or  stand  forth  manfully  in  its  dtRnce? 
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By  tile  lion.  S.  D.  Miller:  The  citizens  of  Columbia— distin- 

guislied  for  their  sound  priiici pit-s  and  liberal  hospitality— may  their 
Wealth  and  commercial  jirosperity  increase  in  jiroportion  to  their 
wealth  and  enterprise. 

By  Thomas  Harrimn.  esq.  state  rights,  and  state  remedi^;s—lt 
is  idle  to  talk  of  one  without  the  other.  It  a state  has  any  soverei^'n 
right,  it  must  necessarily  have  a sovereign  remedy;  for  the  right 
and  remedy  must  be-of  the  same  character.  If  the  right  is 
the  remedy  is  /gga/— If  the  right  is  sovereign  the  remedy  is  sore- 
reign.  'I'o  say  that  a sovereign  right  is  to  be  asserted  in  a court  of 
law,  is  of  all  legal  absurdities  the  most  preposterous. 

By  Theodore  Stark,  esq:  Unauthorised  taxation— Freemen  can 
as  little  brook  it  in  sister  states,  as  in  a mother  kingdom. 

By  Mr.  Cruger:  The //otiot  oi/e  Daniel  Webster— His  /iono”  and 
magnanimity  are  well  tested  by  his  late  dinner  speech;  wherein,  he 
so  wilfully  and  pitifully  misrepresents  the  doctrines  of  the  south, 
as  intended  to  nullify  not  the  infractions  of  the  constitution,  but 
the  constitution  itself. 

By  Mr.  I.  W.  Hayne:  Dum  spiro slwro—hutmy  hope,  is  in  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  oppressed  not  in  the  returning  clemency  of  the 
oppressors. 

By  J.  L.  Clark,  esq.  State  rights— The  right  to  resist  oppres- 
sion at  home  or  abroad,  the  legitimate  rights  of  a state,  to  resist  the 
usurpations  of  the  general  government  iu  all  inlfactions  of  the 
constitution. 

By  Mr.  W.  Finn:  The  tariff  of  1828— If  enacted  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution, the  people  if  South  Carolina  would 
submit— if  enacted,  as  a bounty,  on  northern  manufactures,  lue 
say  it  should  be  repealed,  or  opposed  at  all  and  every  hazard^  by 
the  people  of  the  south. 

By  Dr.  James  Davis;  Ireland  and  South  Carolina-  Of  what  ad- 
vantage is  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  British  parliament? 
Just  the  same  as  the  r'-presentation  ol  South  Carolina  in  congress. 
Bapacious  despots?  Go  on  and  prosper:  but  remember  there  is  a 
period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  iury 
and  revenge. 

By  Mr,  Edw,  Wm.  Johnson:  Thetariff- A thing  too  detestable 
to  have  been  contrived,  except  by  Yankees:  to  be  enforced,  except 
by  Kentuckians;  or  to  be  endured,  except  by  the  submission  men 
of  the  south. 

By  Mr.  Lewis  Cruger:  Col.  Wm.  C.  Preston— Though  the  ma- 
lice ot  his  enemies  has  prevailed  against  him— as  “the  towering 
eagle  is  hawked  at  and  struck  by  mousing  owls”— we  have  yet 
the  consolation  to  know  that  his  brilliant  talents  and  noble  spirit, 
though  confined  to  a narrower,  will  still  be  exerted  in  a more  j 
uselul  sphere  of  patriotism. 

CJ^’Tlie  toasts  of  the  principals  at  this  entertainment  are  less 
earnest  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  argument  in  'Mr. 
Harrion's  toast  is  curious.  Mr.  F.i  m would  do  well  to  inform  us 
it  the  minority  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. 'Ihe  Mr.  Preston  complimented  by  .Mr.  Cruger  we 
suppose  to  be  the  gentleman  who  was  lately  defeated  l ytheanti- 
iiullificatory  candidate  for  congress,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Marlin,  ap- 
pointed a judge. 

A public  dinner  was  lately  given  at  Mobile,  to  Mr.  King,  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  United  Slates  from  Alabama.  On  being 
complimented,  Mr.  King  returned  thaiiks,  in  “a  very  able  and 
aiipropriate  speech,  (..a)  s the  Mobile  Commercial  Uegistcrj  which 
cliarnied  the  attention  ol  the  audience  liir  about  half  an  hour. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it  for  pubiieaiion,  as  we  can  scarcely  trust  our  memory 
solar  as  to  attempt  a sketch  of  it.  He  alluded  i.i  the  first  place 
to  the  condition  ol  the  state  when  admitted  into  the  union,  with 
a debt  of  rising  twelve  millions  ofdollars  hanging  over  our  citizens, 
and  contrasting  in  eloquent  terms  their  depressed  condition  at 
that  period,  and  for  a few  succeeding  years,  with  their  present 
prosperity^  owing,  next  to.tb  ir  enterprise,  to  the  timely  relief 
artorded  by  the  national  legislature  in  the  various  laws  passed  from 
time  to  time  on  that  subject.  He  next  ri  lered  in  tirms  of  pointed 
reprobation,  to  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  nullification,  admitted 
the  oppressive  operation  of  the  tariff  laws  upon  the  cotton  grow- 
ing states,  but  contended  that,  gr.at  as  those  evils  manifestly 
were,  it  was  the  dictate  of  patriotism  lo  resist  them  as  became 
intelligent  freemen,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion.” 

At  a public  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Lervis,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives in  congress  from  Alabama,  the  following  toast  was  drank; 

“The  union  of  the  North  American  states,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government— may  the  former  continue,  and  the 
latter  govern ‘for  ever  and  ever,  world  without  end,  amen.” 


POm  ICAL  CURIOSITIKS-ALL  SORTS. 

From  the  Feiinsiilvania  Inquirer. 

A portion  of  the  jiublic  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  supposed 
cause  of  Mr.  Tazewell’s  defection  from  the  Jackson  party,  and 
bis  transformation  into  its  bitter  and  virulent  opponent.  A let- 
ter just  received  from  a friend  places  this  matter  in  its  proper 
light.  We  subjoin  an  extract: 

“The  conduct  of  Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Tyler  never  surprised 
me.  From  the  first  moment  that  Mr.  Tazewell  was  disappoint- 
ed of  a scat  in  the  cabinet,  he  resolved  on  his  course  of  opposition, 
in  concert  vv'ith  iMr.  Tyler.  You  must  recollect,  that,  in  order  to 
conciliate  him,  he  was  olFtted  the  mission  lo  London;  which  he 
rather  indignantly  refused.— 

This  was  in  March  1829.  No  man  can  gild  Iiis  conduct  witli 
more  plausible  pretexts,  than  .Mr.  Tazewell!  But  this  disap- 
poiniineiit  still  rankles  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Tazewell.  He  de- 
termined at  the  start,  to  tbwatt  the  administraliuii  of  general 
Jackson,  right  or  wrong,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Had  be 


been  received  into  the  cabinet,  you  never  would  liaix-e  beard  of 
the  foolish  talk  about  editors.  These  Virginia  senat  ors  started 
to  vex,  and  d-rstroy  the  good  old  hero;  whom  they  could  not 
otherwise  reach,  and  embarrass.  Any  pretext  will  ilo  lor  n»en 
predetermined  to  find  fault,  and  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
path  of  the  administration.  I like  old  Virginia— or  rather  did 
love  and  adniire  lier  in  old  times — but  ever  since  Mr.  Hitchie  pro- 
nounced “the  election  of  Jackson  a curse  to  the  con  ntry”— sbe 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  off  her  centre,  and  to  have  lost  her 
equipoise.  She  is  not  satisfied— and  yet  is  too  proud  to  say  so — 
knowing  that  she  has  been  overlooked  in  the  cabiiu:t,  and  but 
poorly  complimented  by  the  Uiissian  mission.” 

From  ihe  Winchester  Virginicni. 

I Amongst  many  other  strange  things  which  have  recently  taken 
place  at  Washington,  not  the  least  strange  are  the  sjieeches  of 
the  Virginia  senators,  Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Tyler,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  former  to  expunge  from  the  general  appropriation  hill 
the  item  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  commissioners  wlio  nego- 
tiated the  late  Turkish  treaty.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  informed 
on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  decide  vvbeiber  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners  in  this  ease  is  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  j 
but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  chosen  to  cxpiiess 
their  dissent.  They  should  leave  such  terms  as  they  liave  appli- 
ed to  this  mission  and  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  such  men  as 
Tristram  Burgess  and  Mr.  senator  Barton.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia approve  decidedly  the  general  course  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  pursued;  and  if  those  who  administer  the  government 
should  occasionally  fall  into  error,  as  the  best  may  sometimes  do, 
they  will  not  denounce  them  as  guilty  of  “rank  usurpatioa,’” 
“lawless  vioiation  of  the  constitution,”  Jkc.  &c. 

Fiom  the  Ijyndiburg  ( Va. ) Republican. 

“The  inquiring  reader  may  ask,  where  was  Mr.  Blair,  where 
I was  Mr.  Kendall  (editors  of  the  Globe)  when  Duff  Green,  taking 
his  life  in  his  bands,  ventured  forward,  aud  bearded  the  lion  in 
his  den?  They  were  in  Kentucky,  crying  out  at  every  cross  road 
“hurra  for  Henry  Clay,  the  lion  of  the  west!”  They  were  echo- 
ing the  notes  of  * in  Virginia,  and  calling  out,  “down  w :»rb 

the  curse!"  And  are  those  sons  of  Amalek,  to  be  made  elders 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel!” 

F'rom  the  Georgia  Journal  of  JMarch  17. 

Mr.  Crawford  charges  Mr.  Calhoun  with  being  a nullifier)  aitd 
neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  bis  adherents,  ready  as  tliey 
! have  sliovvn  themselves  to  be,  to  repel  what  they  conceived  to  l^ 
injurious  imputations  on  their  patron,  have  denied  it,  so  far  as  it 
has  come  to  our  knowledge.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
not  only  a nullifier,  but  at  the  head  of  the  nullifiers?  If  it  be  so, 
there  is,  in  tbatsitigle  fact,  strong  reason  to  suspect  the  doctrine 
to  he  all  wrotig.  Abjure  it,  atid  call  it  heresy.  But  we  will 
wait  awhile  yet. 

Verily’,  here  is  a revolution  in  the  wheel  of  politics  for  you- 
We,  who  have  been,  during  the  whole  of  our  etlitorial  lives,  op.- 
posed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  liis  doctrines,  are  now  found  side  by 
side  with  him.  if  be  is  accused  truly,  in  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion—so  called— though  ours  is  not  exactly  the  same  sort  of  a 
thing  that  goes  by  this  name  in  South  Carolina.  Ann  the  ancient 
adversaries  ol  Mr.  Crawford  in  this  state,  those  who  hare  been 
unceasing  in  their  opposition  to  him,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
are  now  found  by  his  side  in  the  doctrine  of  anti-nullification!  I 
Verily  this  is  a bran-new  predicament  for  us  all  to  be  in.  It  al- 
most induces  us  to  ask,  as  an  acquaintance  of  ours  once  did  ait 
eminent  lawyer:— ‘‘If you  give  a man  all  the  appellations  in  the 
world,  and  take  from  hiia  his  cogtiomen,  what  will  he  offer  at 
next?” 

There  are  others,  it  seems, in  the  same  condition  with  ourselves; 
on  other  points,  though,  as  is  slievvn  from  the  following  extract. 
We  reckon  we  had  b::Uer  ill  wipe  out  and  begin  anew. 

From  ihe  Kentucky  Gazette. 

!Mr.  G orge  McDuffie,  that  [link  ol  nullification  and  consisten- 
cy, has  failed,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  call  up  his  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  which  was 
covertly  intended  to  operate  retrospectively  on  our  present  vene- 
rated chief  magistrate.  AViiensuch  traders  and  intriguers  as  him- 
self are  driven  from  the  lialls  of  congress,  we  may  then  hope  that 
legislation  will  he  directed  to  some  useful  purposes. 

The  Columbian  Telescope 

Speaks  of  the  editor  of  the  New  Yoik  Courier,  as  “the  tremen- 
duos  capt.  Webb,  at  once  the  i'liersites  ami  Achilles  of  his  party; 
and  cautions  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  beware,  and  adds’. 

“Tlie  hireling  zeal  of  his  minions  may  outrun  all  discretion,  as 
it  does  all  decency.  1 he  jiuhlic  sense  is  not  so  lost,  hut  that  a ge- 
neral indignation  may  be  excited,  when  it  is  seen  that  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  st  rvices  and  highest  character,  to  whose  talents 
and  zeal  the  cause  of  Jackson  owes  so  much,  are  l.o  be  thus  set 
upon,  the  itistant  that  they  shrink  f rom  atiy  part  of  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  with  which  their  j>rinciples  are  irreconcila- 
ble.” 

From  the  IVashington  Telegraph, 

‘•Who  does  not  see  that  tliose  who  abused  g-neral  Jackson  in 
182-t,  who  sustained  Mr.  Clay  in  1825,  and  who  joined  our  ranks 
when  they  saw  the  irrcsislllde  impulse  of  the  hero’s  popularity, 
are  now  endeavoring  to  use  the  name  of  gener.’.l  Jacksoti  to  pro- 
mote their  own  [.’Urjioses?  What  do  they  care  for  him,  his  tame, 
or  \n%  principles,  so  that  they  can  use  his  name? 

From  the  Richmond  Enqidrer. 

We  do  not  approve  of  every  act  of  gen.  Jackson.  We  state 
this  in  the  firmest,  IVaiik' st,  but  most  respectlul  spirit.  But  he  is 
an  honest  man;  he  has  the  power  to  render  us  many  acts  of  jiub- 


*1  his  blank  may  he  filled  with  the  woid  ‘'Hitchie.”  F.d.  Reg, 
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lie  service — and  he  has  tiie  weiglit  of  character  to  rebuke  tlie  ge- 
nius of  the  father  of  the  American  System.  When  his  re-election 
is  accomplislied,  then  let  us  take  some  man  who  is  qiialilicd  to 
save  the  constitution  and  serve  the  country.  Put  aside,  if  you 
please,  either  Van  Buren  or  Calhoun— take  some  other  man  of 
the  republican  party  who  deserves  and  commands  its  confidence — 
keep  out  Mr.  Clay  and  preserve  the  constitution,  and  as  some  gen- 
tlemen fear,  the  union  itself  Irom  a total  wreck. 

As  lor  ourselves,  we  are  pledged  to  no  mortal  man.  The  ap- 
pointment ol' a successor  to  gen.  Jackson  will  become  the  object 
-ol  the  greatest  solicitude— when  the  time  shall  come  lor  making 
the  selection.  But  if  we  go  on  dividing,  as  we  have  done  lor  the 
last  lour  weeks,  suffering  our  leelings  to  be  played  upon,  not  by 
€ach  other,  but  by  the  opposition, we  shall  be  too  much  distracted 
jever  to  re  unite— gen.  Jackson  will  not  be  endangered— but  what 
.tomes  next  is  “clouds  and  darknesssi” 

'■'■The  stolen  letter.'' 

How  a certain  confidential  letter  from  president  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  got  into  the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  without  the  eon- 
sentor  knowledge  ol  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  still  a mystery.  'I'he  Wash- 
ington Telegraph  thus  closes  a reply  to  the  New  York  Standard, 
on  the  subject;— 

“As  we  have  said,  it  has  been  seen  that  •names  in  this  matter  are 
substantial  and  it  may  be  that  the  names  of  the  member 

of  congress,  and  of  the  person  who  assumed  to  be  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
friend,  would  cast  much  light  upon  this  subject,  and  enable  the 
public  to  determine  how  lar  their  agency  goes  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove a p/ot.  It  is  argued  that,  because  they  professed  to  act 
with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  consent,  therefore  there  was  no  plot.  If  this 
argument  be  good,  the  fact  that  they  acted  without  Mr.  Calhoun's 
knowledge  and  against  his  consent,  is  conclusive  proof  that  there 
was  a plot.  And  we  ask  the  editor  of  the  Standard  what  he  will 
say  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  letter  was  purloined,  and  that,  so 
far  from  acting  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  \\\\s  professed 
friend,  after  travelling  Irom  Washington  to  Nashville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  travel- 
led to  Albany  to  report  progress?  CCTWe  believe  that  all  this 
niuill  appear,  if  the  names  be  given.  We  ask  for  the  name,  not 
only  of  the  member  of  congress,  but  also  of  him  who,  the  Stan- 
dard says,  “can  tell  how  he  got  the  letter.” 

From  the  Georgia  Courier. 

The  call  for  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay,  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  signed  by  900  persons.  Some  of  our  friends  say  we 
will  be  in  the  minority  again.  We  answer,  time  will  show.  Old 
Hickory  is  a hard  horse  to  beat.  We  ride  him  this  time— not  that 
we  believe  he  is  absolutely  the  best  racer  in  the  field,  but  that  he 
is  as  good  as  any,  and  will  suit  the  purposes  to  be  answered  lor 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  with  greater  probability. 
The  only  objection  we  think  worth  mentioning  at  present,  to  his 
success  is,  we  do  not  like  many  of  his  grooms.  We  think  several 
of  them  could  be  changed  for  better,  and  will  probably  give  place 
to  more  disinterested  politicians. 

The  Fi-edericksburg  Arena 

calls  to  mind  the  fact,  that  iMr.  Kendall,  charged  by  Mr.  Duff 
Creen  as  being  editor  of  the ‘'Globe,”  owes  his  appointment  as  fth 
auditor  to  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

From  the  Columbia  Times  of  March  23. 

“The  letter  from  a Virginia  member  of  congress  to  the  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  published  in  to  day’s  paper,  will  be 
■read  with  interest.  It  may  be  regarded  as  strong  proof  that  Vir- 
ginia is  becoming  perfectly  sound.  She  is  growing  more  and 
more  aiive,  every  day,  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  go- 
■sernment  administered  on  its  present  principles.  Tazewell  and 
Tyler  in  the  senate  have  taken  a bold  and  noble  stand  against 
them,  which  she  approves.  When  they  returned  home  from 
Washington,  the  Van  Buren  faction,  of  which  Ritchie  is  the  tool 
and  organ,  trusting  too  much  to  the  popularity  of  Jackson,  pro- 
posed, not  tbrmally,  however,  to  pass  a vote  of  censure  on  their 
conduct.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  such  a proposition  would 
he  rejected  with  indignation  by  a large  majority.  Yhe  tables 
were  turned,  and  Ritchie  and  his  ]:arty  had  fo  stretch  every 
nerve,  and  resort  to  every  shift,  to  prevent  a vote  of  thanks.  We 
may  calculate  on  Virginia  as  being  at  this  time  more  thoroughly 
and  firmly  with  us  in  the  present  contest  than  she  has  ever 
been. 

From  the  Lynchburg  Republican. 

“His  [Mr.  Clay ’a]  privacy  should  not  be  suffered  to  avail  him— he 
should  be  pursued  iiirough  every  lane  of  life,  until  the  infirmities  of 
nature  shall  render  him  impotent  to  do  evil.  This  man  has  a large 
account  yet  to  settle  with  his  country.  He  has  not  fully  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  iniquities:  he  must  be  made  to  drink  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  of  degradation  lor  his  bold  defiance  of  the  people’s  will. 
If,  then,  it  sliall  be  his  purpose  to  withdraw  for  a season  from  pub- 
lic life— for  it  will  only  be  for  a season,  with  his  consent— we 
warn  the  people,  solemnly,  to  keep  him,  and  the  ever  memorable 
and  no  less  corrupt  deeds  of  his  past  life,  in  their  recollection. 
Throw  not  the  pall  of  oblivion  upon  offences  the  highest  wliich 
can  exist  as  between  constituent  and  representative.  If  two  years 
lunce,  or  less  time,  as  we  Ibrbode,  Henry  Clay  shall  be  presented 
lor  the  forgiveness  and  votes  of  his  country,  we  trust  that  coun- 
try-will rebuke  the  steadfast  adhesion  of  his  party,  and  such  un- 
conquerable impudence  in  himself,  in  such  a manner  as  will  jiros- 
trate  him  and  it.  The  thought  of  having  Henry  Clay  paraded 
upon  the  stage,  annoy  ing  the  community— defiled,  as  lie  is,  with 
the  moral  filth  of  the  “bargain,’'  is  intolerable.  A daily  ablution 
in  the  king  of  rivers  can  never  make  him  clean.'  I'here  is  "not 
rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens”  to  purify  him.” 

From  the  Fincastlc  ( I'u  ) Patriot. 

“Truth  is  truth,  and  it  is  useless  to  conctal  it.  I'lie  tide  of 
party  feeling  has  swelled  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  it 
threatens  to  bury  in  destruction  our  most  sacred  rights,  todeprive 
usofthe  privilege  of  freemen- the  privilege  ofjudgkng  and  actr 


ing  for  ourselves  and  our  country.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  our  poli  tical  friendship  for  general  Jack- 
son.  AVe  helieve  him  to  be  a firm  and  incorruptible  statesman— d 
man  of  Roman  virtue  and  integrity;  and  so  long  as  he  continuei 
true  to  his  country,  he  shall  have  our  feeble,  but  honest  support.* 
But  generalJackson  is  not  a God.*' 

From  the  iFashington  Globe, 

“We  have  seen  enough  of  private  letters  anti  public  papers  to 
satisfy  us,  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  ill-advised  attempt  to  bring  his  pri- 
vate quarrels  into  the  political  discussions  of  the  country,  has  ut- 
terly destroy  ed  all  chances  for  his  political  advancement,  which  bi» 
'•'■nullijicatioir*  had  left.” 

“'I'he  nullification  jiarty  unite  in  the  scheme  of  the  coalition, 
and  strive  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  do  not  assail  the  presi- 
dent, but  those  to  whose  arts  they  pretend  he  is  a victim.  They 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  he  is  under  control,  because  they 
found  on  a memorable  occasion,  that  no  artifice  could  deceive 
him,  nor  any  influence  swerve  him  from  the  great  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, and  induce  him  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  interested 
schemes  of  partisans,  however  they  might  profess  devotion  to 
himself.  The  public  have  not  forgotten  the  celebrated  nullifying 
dinner  got  up  under  the  pretence  of  commemorating  the  princi- 
ples of  the  patriot  Jefferson,  and  to  which  the  patriot  Jackson  was. 
invited  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  presence-  Toasts  and  speeches, 
were  prepared  to  recommend  the  new  doctrines  to  which  the 
vice  president  had  committed  himself  in  the  south,  and  they  were 
so  artfully  disguised  in  the  garb  of  state  rights,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed, amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  applause  of  surrounding  friends* 
the  president  from  sympathy,  would  catch  the  contagion,  and 
unite  in  proclaiming  the  principle  of  nullification,  or  in  other 
words,  the  right  of  one  state  to  dissolve  the  union.  A copy  of  the 
toasts  were  placed  at  the  plate  of  the  president,  that  be  might 
be  prepared  to  Join  in  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  run  his  eye  over  tlie  paper  than  he  endorsed  on  the  back 
of  it  his  own  commentary,  and  put  his  veto  upon  it-  This  was 
like  the  night  attack  on  the  enemy,  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember. He  rebuked,  at  once,  the  politicians  who  sought  to  en- 
trap him,  through  the  consenting  feelings  natural  to  such  an  oc- 
casion, by  his  peremptory  toast— “TAe  federal  union  must  be  pre> 
served."  From  that  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  that  his  princi- 
ples were  out  of  favor;  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  ground  that 
the  president  was  the  ' victim  of  political  intriguers^'  when  he 
found  him  superior  to  all  intriguers.  He  found  that  no  flattery 
nor  management  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  friends,  could 
bend  the  noble  n.inded  and  single  hearted  patriot,  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  station  to  the  designs  of  artful  and 
ambitious  partizans,  and  he  has  sought,  through  every  avenue, 
to  destroy  that  influence  which  he  could  not  propitiate  to  his 
purpose.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  will  foil  him  in  this,  as 
the  good  sense  of  the  president  foiled  his  first  attempt.” 

CrJ^AVe  bad  a very  different  view  of  this  dinner.  AVe  thought 
it  was  a vaexe.  political  juggle,  as  the  editor  of  the  “Globe”  regard’s 
it — but  for  a very  different  purpose.  “The  chief  cook^’  was  Mr. 
Benton,  of  Missouri— it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  affair  rested  on  his 
broad  shoulders— and  his  chief  aids  were  Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour, 
AVoodbury,  Hayne  and  Grundy.  AVe  believed  it  was  g.otten-up  fov 
effect  against  internal  improvements  and  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures. Of  the  24  regular  toasts  and  80  volunteers- one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  all  [bless  the  bellies  and  the  heads  of  those  who 
sruallorved  them!]  no  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  only  one  on  behalf  of  the  tariff— by  Mr.  Craig, 
of  New  York.  It  was  because  of  these  things,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  to  a man— (though  they  had  been  coaxed 
out  of  their  money),  refused  to  eat  or  drink  with  the  party— and 
very  few  of  the  western  members  of  congress  were  present.  It 
was  regarded  as  a grand  movement  against  the  tariff  by  Mr.  Ba- 
guet,  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Banner  of  the  Constitution,”  then  resi- 
dent at  AVashington,  who  filled  his  paper  with  the  official  account 
of  the  proceedings,  shouting — 

(FT"  From  this  time  forth,  the  days  of  the  miscalled  AMERICAN 
SY^iTEM  are  numbered.  The  toscin  is  sounded  and  the  BANNER 
OF  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  is  unfurled."  ‘■'The  occasion  ivas 
a solemn  one,  one  more  intimately  connected  ivith  the  future  organi- 
x.ation  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  than  may  at  first  sighp 
be  supposed,"  Ikc.jfH 

Mr.  Raguet  has  made  a melancholy  change  of  his  tone,  in  the 
short  space  of  a year— he  is  now  doling  out  chapters  of  lamentations, 
that  the  days  ol  the  “American  System’’  are  not  numbered.  But 
its  no  great  matter  w hat  he  says. 

At  this  “minifying  dinner"  as  the  ‘ Globe”  calls  it,  let  us  sde 
who  were  the  chief  persons  present,  so  far  as  a list  of  the  names 
may  be  gathered  from  the  volunteer  toasts. 

John  Roane,  of  Va.  was  president— Messrs.  Bibb, of  Ken.  AVood- 
bury, of  N.  H.  Grundy,  of  Ten.  Cambreleng,  of  N.  Y.  Gordon,  of 
Va.  and  Overton,  of  Lou.  vice  presidents.  Andre  .v  Jackson,  jnesi- 
dent  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice  president  of  the  United  States — 
Messrs.  Van  Buren,  E-aton,  Branch  and  Barry  — (Ingham  missing), 
w ith  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  Hubbard,  of  N.  H.  AVayne,  of  S.  C. 
Desha,  of  Ten.  Monell,  of  N.  A’.  Alexander,  of  A’a.  Davis,  of  S.  C. 
AVhite,  of  "I'en.  A'ancey,  of  Ken.  Troup,  of  Geo.  McDuffie,  of  S.  C. 
Archer,  of  A'^a.  Hill,  of  N.  H.  Benton,  of  Mo.  Boulden,  of  A'a.  De 
Wit,  N.YL  Davenport,  of  A’a.  Maxwell,  of  N.  Y.  Carson,  ofN.C. 
Johnson,  of  Ken.  Clay,  of  Ala.  Johnson,  of  Ten.  Lew  is,  of  Ala. 
Polk,  of  Ten.  AVjcklitfe,  of  Ken.  Speight,  of  N.  C.  White,  of  N. 
Y.  Dudley,  of  N.  Y.  Kane,  of  III.  Craig,  of  N.  Y.  S.  Smith,  of  Md. 
and  Potter,  of  N.  C,  These  are  ail  the  menibers  of  congress  that 
are  .on  the  list  of  volunteers  before  us.  How  many  of  them  w ere 
or  are  nuiUJicrs: 

The  “Globe”  has  made  a charge  which,  if  substantiated,  will- 
severely  strike  many  of  the  licst  friends  of  the  president— and  twt> 
of  them,  if  report  speaks  truly,  arc  to  be  called  into  the  new  “ca- 
binet.” 
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|CC;j='  The  editor  is,  unexpectedly  absent  from  his 
post  this  week,  and  any  delay  that  may  attend  his  usual 
private  correspondence,  &c.  lie  hopes  will  be  excused. 

We  compliment  our  readers  with  eight  exiru 
pages — lo  get-in  cei-tain  long  and  valuable  articles  for 
present  and  future  use;  especially  the  masterly  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  late  house  of  representatives, 
through  judge //rrn/i/i///,  concerning  internal  improve- 
ments, to  vhich  we  have  added  a curious  estimate  of 
costs,  furnished  in  a message  of  the  presiilent  ot  the 
United  States,  for  the  better  understanding  of  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Hemphill’s  repot't. 

Effects  of  the  “syste3i.  ” Vv^e  have  already  no- 
ticed the  wholesome  condition  of  Jialtimore.  The  city 
never  was  in  a better  slate  than  at  present — and  the 
prospect  a-head  is  cheering,  indeed.  The  “decayed 
and  deserted  Baltimore”  of  Mr.  John  Randolpli  in 
1824,  has  increased  her  population  25  per  cent,  since 
that  time,  and  the  fee  of  the  property  within  her  boun- 
daries is  worth  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  it  was  in  that 
year.  Just  as  many  new  houses  are  now  building  as 
there  are  materials  and  workmen  to  erect  them — so, 
also  as  many  ships  and  other  vessels.  The  foreign 
trade  has  also  much  increased.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
duties  already  secured  at  our  custom  house  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  is  equal  to  their  late  usual  annual  amount. 
But  we  shall  further  shew  below;  that  the  tariff  has  ?iot 
^‘ruined”  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  the  foreign 
ti-ade  is  cdled  hy  the  “philosophers”  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, though  its  whole  amount  does  not  equal  that  ol 
our  home  manufactures,  of  wliich  the  Mdes  and  skins  of 
animals  are  the  materials  of  chief  value — and  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  parsnips, 
pumpkins  and  puddings,  consumed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates.  We  are  not  joking.  Let  any  one 
calculate  for  himself,  and  he  will  find  that  we  are  quite 
serious  in  this  matter. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Randolph  said  Philadelphia  was  in  a 
‘‘state  of  atroi»hy”— ‘“could  never  have  a foreign 
trade  to  any  great  amount,  or  become  » great  manufac- 
turing town,  for  whicb  she  wants  all  the  elements  of 
climate,  coal  and  CAPITAL!”  We  do  not  know  of 
any  defect  in  her  climate— she  is  the  greatest  coal  mar- 
ket in  America,  and  yet  more  and  more  increasing  her 
supplies;  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  can  be  raised  m 
this  city  in  twenty  days,  for  any  new  and  profitable  in- 
vestment. There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth  and 
surplus  capital  in  Philadelphia.  Her  manufactures  are 
in  great  variety  and  of  prodigious  value — not  less  than 
thirty  millions  a year;  and  lier  crowded  streets  shew 
also  a mighty  amount  transacted  in  foreign  manufac- 
tures—some  of  tlie  pavements,  for  whole  squares  to- 
gether, being  hardly  passable  for  packages  of  such 
goods.  She  has  a “great  amount”  of  foreign  trade,* — 
and  her  coasting  and  inland  trade  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant. I lately  walked  seven  or  eight  miles  through 


* The  Philadelphia  Daily  Chronicle  informs  us,  that 
the  amount  of  duties  at  that  port,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing April  1,  1S3-1,  is  estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars; 
being  an  excess  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  183t), 
of  $5t>0,000.  'I  lie  duties  for  April,  up  to  the  2rih, 
amount  to  about  $600,000,  and  the  arrivals  from  fo- 
reign ports  up  lo  the  20lii  were  ffiy-six  more  than  in 
the  same  time  last  year. 

In  the  waonth  of  April,  the  arrivals  at  Philadelphia 
from  foreign  ports  were  l ishiiis,  9 brigs  and  4 schoon- 
ers, 'measuring  6,142  tons,  and  the  coastwise  were  87 
vessels — 7, 874  tons.  There  cleared  in  the  same  month 
for  foreign  ports  9 ships,  20  brigs  and  9 schooners — 
7,841  tons,  and  coastwise,  174  vessels — 19p33  tons, 
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I difierent  streets  of  this  beautiful  city,  to  gratify  my  cu- 
riosity and  for  the  sake  of  exe."cise — and  was  astonished 
at  the  hustle  and  business  displayed.  Extensive 
I grouiuls,  that  were  as  waste  lands,  during  my  ajipi’en- 
liceship  there,  are  covered  with  new  and  elegant  build- 
ings. Hundreds  of  good  bouses  have  been  latterly 
torn  down  that  more  splendid  or  commodious  edifices 
might  he  putu[)! — and  especially  on  Market  street.  It 
is  supposed,  that  at  least  two  choicsand  houses  are  now 
under  contract  to  be  built  in  the  present  season;  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  whole  number  erected  will  eonskle- 
rably  exceed  2,5y0,  in  the  current  year!*  From  my 
own  observation,  I cannot  think  that  this  statement  is 
exaggerated.  Bricks  and  mortar,  and  piles  of  lumber, 
are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  even  in  the  thickly 
built  parts  of  this  city.  It  is  computed  that  not  less- 
than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  directly  supported  by  manufactures,  which  will  ap-^ 
pear  reasonable  from  the  employment  in  one  branch  of 
imiustry,  of  wliich  we  have  an  account  that  is  accepted 
as  being  nearly  correct:  Watson’s  Annals  inform  us 

that  Philadelphia  contains  104  warping  mills,  4,500 
weavers,  3,000  spoolers,  200  bobbin  winders,  and  200 
dyers,  whose  wages  amount  to  $1,470,000,  and  the  con- 
sumption ot  Indigo  114,000  !bs.  per  annum;  and  that 
they  manufacture  81,000  yards  per  day,  or  24,300,000^ 
yards  per  year. 

jS'ew  York  and  Boston  are  equally  prosperous.  La-» 
bor  is  in  great  demand  iu  both,  and  bricks  and  mortap 
are  in  earnest  request.  The  tariff  has  not  ruined  the 
commerce  of  either — as  the  following  paragraphs  will 
shewj 

I'lie  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser  says — Tfi& 
number  ot  vessels  arrived  at  our  port  within  a few 
weeks  past,  is  almost  unprecedented,  and  the  custorrr 
house  during  the  whole  ot  the  month  of  April,  has  beeiF 
crowded  from  opening  til)  closing:  the  clerks  have  beer>- 
occupied  not  only  during  the  regular  hours,  but  to  keep 
up  with  the  great  press  of  business,  have  been  engaged 
till  near  mhlnight.  On  Saturday  last  357  entries  were 
made,  and  78  vessels  were  cleared — being  a greater 
number  than  ever  was  known  in  any  une  day  before. 
When  the  account  for  April,  of  the  duties  secured,  and 
the  business  done,  shall  be  made  up,  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  exceed  that  of  any  previous  month  in  the' 
annals  of  the  custom  house. f 

And  the  “Boston  Patriot”  bad  the  follawing  para-- 
graphs:— 

I'he  amount  of  duties  at  this  port  for  the  qaarfer' 
ending  April  1,  1831,  is  estimated  at  o?ie  million  of  dol- 
lars! being  an  excess  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
]S3Uof  $500,000.  The  duties  for  the  present  month,, 
up  to  thus  day,  [about  the  23rd  April],  amount  to  about 
$600,0t>0. 

In  addition  to  t!ie  above,  we  are  gratified  to  state  (frae 
preparations  are  making  to  build  extensively,  and  that 


* Mr.  Randolpli  also  sa.nl  Philadelphia  was  “ovef<- 
built”  in  1 824!  ^ 

f The  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  New  York  Iry 
1830  was  $15,012,553 — or  two  millions  more  than  in- 
1829.  But  t!ie  receipts  ot  the  [uesent  year,  it  is  said, 
will  largely  exceed  the  receipts  ol  the  last  year.  “'I’he 
imports  tor  the  last  ten  days  of  April,  were  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  packages;  the  duties  alone,  for  the  same 
period,  were  nearly  one  million.  In  the  last  seven 
months,  out  of  more  than  eight  millions  oi  bonds,  less 
than  $250  laid  over;  the  rest  was  paid  punctually.  , The 
fii-st  quarter  of  the  present  year  will  be  a million  of 
dollars  more  than  the  first  quarter  of  1830,  There  is- 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  imposts  of  the  year 
will  exceed,  by  four  millions^  the  amount  coBeeted  »« 
1829.” 
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he  prospect  is,  that  mechanics,  as  well  as  every  other  I 
kind  of  business,  will  be  in  active  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. 

We  learn  that  the  Liverpool  packet  company  will 
continue  their  operations,  and  that  they  have  oidered 
the  keels  of  two  first  rate  ships  to  be  laid. 

The  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  up  to  the 
20th  inst.  exceeded  that  lor  the  same  time  last  year  by 
Jif/y-sia:.* 

Hundreds  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  north,  east 
and  west,  give  us  like  indications  of  prosperity  but 
we  cannot  go  into  particulars  now.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  arc  ?vew  Ih  dtord,  Providence,  Albany, 
'j'roy,  Rocliestei — Pittsburg,  Cincinnatti  and  Wheeling. 
And  many  towns  and  viliages,  that  were  in  a slate  ol 
decay,  have  been  revived  anil  are  greatly  e.xtcnded,  by 
the  benevolent  influences  ot  the  “A  > erican  System.” 
The  little  city  of  Hudson,  “away  up  the  North  river,” 
has  four  large  ships  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  a forest  tree, 
cut  down  in  the  western  \>art  of  New  York,S6'j  miles 
from  the  “salt  sea-side,”  in  March  1830,  and  transport- 
ed to  Hudson,  by  the  canal  and  river— was  there  fash- 
ioned into  a mast  for  one  of  these  ships— and  belore 
!March  1831,  had  performed  a Sonlh  Sea  voyage,  and 
returned  to  its  port.f  At  Vincennes,  the  late  distant 
and  almost  u7iknotvn  Vincennes,  there  were  54  arrivals 
and  departures  of  steam  boats  between  the  5lh  March 
and  16th  April,  of  the  present  year,  and  from  450  to 
500  flat-boats  passed  that  town.  It  is  estimated,  tliat 
the  whole  number  of  such  boats  that  entered  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Wabasli,  this  spring,  is  not  less  than  1,000 — 
and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  have  been  calculated  by 
the  intelligent  editor  of  the  “Vincennes  Gazette,”  at 
750,000  dollars!  A larger  amount  ot  this  value  reached 
the  factories  about  Boston,  than  the  British  West  In 
dies! — and  yet  there  are  two  cotttm  mills  at  Vincennes 
During  the  month  w hich  ended  on  the  4th  April  500,000 
dollars  worth  ot  Hour,  whiskey,  ])ork  and  lard  arrived 
at  Cincinnati,  by  the  .\i  iama  c only,  there  bging 

37,642  bills,  flour,  18,384  do.  pork,  kc. 

Tlie  following  is  given  as  tlie  proliable  value  of  the 
exports  of  that  district  of  country  north  and  east  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  and  a tew  counties  bordering  on  its 
south  side: 

Hogs,  alive  and  in  pork,  bason,  and  lard 
Horned  cattle 
Horses  and  mules 
Hempen  fabrics 
Tobacco 

Iron  in  castings,  pigs,  and  bars 
Wool,  ginseng,  feathers,  See.  Sstc. 


$1,000,000 

2oo',oou 

500.000 

750.000 

150.000 
50,000 

100.000 


$2,750,000 

'‘Should  the  contemplated  rail-road  to  Louisville,  and 
turnpike  to  Maysville,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt,  be  realized,  a very  great  increase  in  our  exports 
may  certainly  be  expected.  I'hese  roads  will  pass 
through  nearly  tlie  middle  of  the  richest  portion  of  our 
state,  iiossessing  a soil  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  to 
be  callable,  under  improved  cultivation,  of  trebling  its 
present  amount  of  products;  whicli  it  will  do  whenever 
the  completion  of  these  works  give  encouragement,  by 
an  easy,  quick,  and  cheap  mode  of  transportation  to 
market.  They  will  also  create  new  articles  of  trade, 
which,  from  their  bulk  and  w'eight,  will  not  bear  trans- 

* At  Boston,  on  the  4th  inst — 07ie  clay,  there  were 
booked  at  City  Hall  news  room,  the  cargoes  of  eighty- 
five  vessels,  eleven  being  from  foreign  ports,  and  seven- 
ty-fuur  coastwise.  Nearly  all  the  coastwise  vessels 
were  from  southern  ports  with  breadstutt's,  5cc,  no  small 
])Ortion  of  which  will  probably  be  consumed  by  manu- 
facturers. The  aggregate  of  flour  received  was  11,471 
whole,  151  half  libls.  40,822  bushels  corn,  29,230 
busliels  oats,  1,650  bushels  rye,  and  1,072  bales  cotton. 

What  a flourish  of  trumpets  should  we  have  had,  if 
■o  great  an  amount  of  bread  stuft’s  had  been  exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  one  day! 

t This  ship  was  fitted  for  a three  years  cruise,  but  re- 
turned in  less  than  one  year,  fully  laden  w ith  the  cargo 
ilssired — so  great  was  the  “fishermen’s  luck.” 


portatioit  by  the  roads  and  means  of  conveyance  now 
used.” 

‘‘From  the  best  means  of  information  within  my 
reach,  the  office  of  the  United  States  bank  at  Lexington 
during  the  last  year  negotiated  exchange  transactions 
to  an  amount  exceeding  $1,500,000,  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  estimated  exports  of  this  section,  the  larger  part 
of  which  was  probably  for  the  benefit,  of  the  stock  dri- 
vers. In  thus  promoting  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country,  its  advantages  are  extended  to  all  classes, 
and  the  institution  should  be,  and  1 believe  is,  viewed 
as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  sectional  prosperity, 
and  has  thereby  gained  a correspoml  ng  popularity.”* 
Manulactures,  instiad  of  being  “sinks  of  vice”  are 
rather  schools  of  virtue.  Indeed,  tlie  indulgence  of 
bad  habits  or  vicious  propensities  cannot  be  iiderated  ia 
factories — and  the  females  emploved  are  remarkable 
for  the  correctness  of  their  conduct,  far  beyond  their 
sisters  in  the  same  walk  of  life.  The  men  too,  are 
comjielied  to  behave  eoneclly.  The  stake  is  too  large 
to  be  committed  into  the  charge  of  unsteady  men. 

The  proprietor  of  a manufactory  in  Boston  pays  the 
workmen  a premium  of  $10  per  annum,  for  dispensing 
with  drinking  at  11  and  4 o’clock,  but  allows  them  the 
requisite  time  to  eat  luncheons. 

The  xate  Mr.  Maelart.  The  Columbia,  (S.  C.) 
Telescope  has  the  following  indecent  and  indelicate 
paragraph,  and  on  another  account  it  is  -worthy  of  the 
reckless  being,  (Dr.  Cooper),  lately  reprehended  by 
Mr.  Blair — see  page  154. 

JMallary — the  American  System  man — died  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  15th  inst.  We  should  like  to  knoiv 
whether  or  not  he  will  he  permitted  to  introduce  his 
system  in  the  place  to  which  he  has  gone.?  It  would  be 
a great  improvement  there.” 

Tribute  of  respect  to  J\lr.  JMallary. 

•,  At  a meeting  of  members  of  tlie  bar  of  the  county  of 
I Rutland,  iioldtn  at  the  court  house  in  Rutland,  on 
j the  29lh  ult.  Robert  Temple,  esq.  ai.Mounced  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  hon.  Jiol~ 
lin  C.  Mallary,  representative  in  congress,  from  this 
district. 

Wliereupon,  Robert  Temple,  esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair,  Rodney  C.  Royce,  esq.  appointed  secretary  to 
the  meeting,  and  gen.  John  Kellogg,  Gordon  Newell, 
and  Selah  H.  Merrill,  esqrs.  appointed  a committee,  to 
draft  resolutions  txiiressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
upon  this  atHicting  dis])ensation  of  Proviiience. 

In  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  the  committee 
would  express,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  bar, 
their  deep  affliction  at  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  hon.  Rollin  C.  JMallary,  our  late  worthy  and  effi- 
cient representative  in  congress,  by  which  our  country 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful 
public  servants;  our  own  state  of  one  by  whose  talents 
and  services  it  has  been  alike  honored  and  profined; 
our  bar  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  society  of 
an  esteemed  and  favorite  citizen.  He  lias  been  taken 
trom  us  in  the  vigor  of  active  life,  in  the  progress  of 
useful  exertion,  and  in  the  prospect  of  coming  years  of 
increasing  uselulness,  and  accumulating  honors:  -where- 
fore. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  bap  of  Rutland 
county,  deeply  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  widow,  in 
the  niourniul  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  the  remo- 
val of  her  companion. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  the  highest  estimation  the 
public  services  and  private  character  ot  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a manifestation  of  respect  for  the 
deceased,  the  members  of  the  bar  will  wear  a badge  of 
mourning  on  the  left  arm,  lor  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  said  deceased, 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

K.  Texple,  chairman. 

R.  C.  Rotce,  secretary. 


* 'riiis  account  of  the  exports,  Kc.  of  a part  of  Ken- 
tucky is  copied  from  the  J\'ational  Intelligencer,  deriv- 
ed from  a highly  respectable  merchant,  whose  charac- 
ter guarantees  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 
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Differences  of  orixiox.  Air.  Jefferson  has  the 
following  remarks  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  works 
just  published: 

“I  see  too  many  proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
reason,  to  entertain  wonder  or  intolerance  at  any  dirter- 
ence  of  opinion,  on  any  subject;  and  acquiescence  in 
that  ilifference  as  easily  as  in  a difference  of  feature  or 
form:  experience  having  long  taught  me  the  reasona- 
bleness of  mu'ual  sacrifice  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  to  act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when  we  cannot 
do  all  we  would  wish.” 

The  new  cap.  The  beautiful  effects  of  what  some 
people  stigmatise  by  the  name  of  luxuries  or  superfiui- 1 
ties,  is  well  exemplified  in  a simple  little  story  related 
by  Dr.  Franklin.  “ The  skipper  of  a shallop,”  he  says, 
“employed  between  Cape  May'  and  Philadtljihia,  had 
done  us  some  small  service,  for  which  he  refused  to  be 
paid.  My  wife,  understanding  that  he  had  a daughter, 
sent  her  a present  of  a new  fashioned  cap.  Three 
years  after,  this  skipper  being  at  my  house  with  an  old 
farmer  of  Cape  May,  his  passenger,  he  mentioned  the 
cap,  and  how  much  his  daughter  had  been  pleased  with 
it.  But,  said  he,  it  proved  a dear  cap  to  our  congrega- 
tion. How  so? — When  my  daughter  appeared  with  it  at 
meeting,  it  was  so  much  admired,  that  ail  the  girls  re- 
solved to  get  such  caps  from  Philadelphia;  and  my  wife 
and  I computed  that  the  whole  could  not  have  cost  less 
than  a hundred  pounds.  True,  said  the  farmer,  but 
you  do  not  tell  all  the  story.  I think  the  cap  was,  never- 
theless, an  advantage  to  us;  for  it  was  the  first  thing  that 
put  our  girls  upon  knitting  worsted  mittens  for  sale  at 
Philadelphia, Uhat  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  buy 
caps  and  ribbons  there;  and  you  know  that  that  industry 
has  continued,  and  is  likely'  to  continue,  and  increase,  to 
a much  greater  value,  and  to  answer  better  purposes. 
Upon  tl;e  whole,  1 was  more  reconciled  for  this  little 
piece  of  luxury,  since  not  only  the  girls  were  made  hap- 
py by  having  fine  caps,  but  the  Philadelphians  by  the 
supply  of  warm  mittens.” 

Franklin,  of  all  men  who  ever  lived,  had  the 
happiest  way  of  illustrating  more  important  things  by 
familiar  applications.  The  little  story  above  I’elated  is 
one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  “American  System” 
that  we  have  met  with.  But  it  especially  rejects  the  idle 
notion  entertained,  that  the  protection  of  the  industry  of 
the  people,  in  manufactures,  will  so  affect  the  revenue, 
as  to  make  a resort  to  direct  taxation  necessary  to  the 
support  of  government.  It  is  true,  the  prophecies  of 
the  anti-taritfiies  have  proved  themselves  ialse — and 
yet  our  desire  always  has  been,  and  is,  that  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  most  honest  of  all,  should  be  mainly  depended 
on.  In  that  case,  ^^East  room  stories”  would  no  longer 
be  found  in  our  newspapers.  But  the  point  of  the  nar- 
rative is  in  this — as  we  have  many  times  stated,  that  de- 
sire presses  on  means;  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  liiile 
luxuries,  while  adding  most  to  the  comfort  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  may  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  na- 
tional wealth,  in  the  more  cheerful  and  extensive  indus- 
try of  the  people — the  source  of  all  wealth. 

The  English  church.  The  value  of  the  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  archbishops  and  twenty-five  bishops  of 
England,  including  their  own  salaries  and  dues,  is  about 
£3,450,U0U— or  §15,200,000,  equal  to  aboutfive  liuiidred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  ea..h  of  those  persons! — 
Besides  these  there  are  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  king, 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  ministers,  Jic.  in  all  making 
the  revenue  of  the  clergy  tor  Euglaml  only,  at  £7,000,000, 
or  30,000,000  dollars.  'I'lie  population  o\'  England  was 
less  than  12,000,000,  in  1830,  so  tliat  there  was  paid  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  the  sum  of  more  than  two 
dollars  and  a half,  for  the  su[»port  of  “the  church,”  and 
yet  about  7,0ti0,U00  of  the  people  are  not  members  of 
. that  church,  and  have  to  support  their  own  clergy  be- 
sides. In  Ireland,  llie  income  of  “the  cliurch”  is  about 
£1,300,000 — say  6,000,000  dollars;  but  llie  members  of 
that  church  in  Ireland  is  only  about  400,000  persons, 
lltough  the  whole  jiopulation  is  7,000,000 — the  clergy 
of  the  6,600,000  receiving  only  £261,580! 


Spanish  statistics.  There  are  in  Spain  62  bishops* 
23,093  canons,  1,899  prebendaries,  16,481  curates,  4,929 
vicars,  17,421  clergymen  holding  benefices,  27,757  per- 
sons in  orders,  14,015  sacristans  and  acolyles,  3,927 
serving  men  belonging  to  the  order,  38,422  professed 
ecclesiastics,  2,559  novices,  20,340  lay  brothers,  28,111 
nuns,  896  novices  and  7,393  lay  sisters;  making  in  all 
182,371  persons  devoted  to  religion.  In  Spain  there 
are  1 ,325  grandees  or  Castilian  noblemen,  402,059  no- 
bles, 27,243  government  employers,  149,340  military 
men,  5,883  judges  or  advocates,  9,635  notaries;  13,274 
proctors,  agents,  alguasils,  &c.,  4,346  physicians,  9,772 
surgeons,  3,872  apothecaries,  5,708  veterinary  surgeons, 
29,812  students,  364,514  proprietors  of  the  lands  they 
cultivate,  327,423  farmers,  805,235  laborers,  25,530  pro- 
prietors of  cattle  and  flocks,  113,628  slieplierds,  6,824 
merchants,  18,531  retail  dealers,  5,899  individuals  cul- 
tivating the  fine  arts,  31,238  sailors,  16,427  fishermen, 
2,886  huntsmen,  489,493  artisans  and  workmen  of  all 
sorts,  214,000  mules,  140  000  horses,  1,065  oxen  or 
cows,  230,000  asses,  12,000,000  sheep,  2,521,000  goats, 
and  126,000  pigs. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Destruction  of  the  penitentiary  and  jail  at  JVlilledge* 
vine.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  instant,  the  penitentiary 
and  jail  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  were  consumed  by 
fire.  I'liey  were,  it  is  supposed  intentionally  set  on  fire 
by  one  of  the  convicts,  W’lio  had  a few  nights  before  made 
an  niterapt  to  break  out,  but  was  caught  and  punished 
for  it.  Several  other  houses  were  on  fire,  but  by  the 
great  exertions  of  the  citizens  were  saved.  The  loss  in 
stock  and  raw  materials  is  estimated  at  between  seven 
and  ten  thousand  dollars.  One  of  the  prisoners,  a man 
by  the  name  of  4Viikinson,  made  his  escape.  He  was 
committed  on  a charge  of  robbing  the  mail,  and  the 
^rahd  jury  of  the  U.  S,  circuit  court  had  found  two  bills 
against  him.  The  penitentiai’y  cost  150,000  dollars. 

Steam  boat  disaster.  The  steam  packet  JVashington^ 
capt.  Tomlinson,  which  left  New  York  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon for  Providence,  R.  I,  when  oft'New  Haven,  at  20 
minutes  past  12  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  was  run  foul 
of  by  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  capt.  Comstock,  from 
Providence  for  N.  York  and  sunk  in  20  minutes.  The 
boats  were  going  at  the  rate  of  11  miles  an  hour,  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  came  in  contact  with  such  violence 
as  to  throw  some  of  the  passengei  s out  of  their  births. 
Owing  to  the  great  exertions  made,  before  the  Wash- 
ington sunk,  §20,000  in  specie,  the  same  amount  in  bills, 
and  about  50  packages  of  merchandise  were  removed  to 
the  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  thus  saved.  There  were 
52  passengers  on  board  the  Washington,  all  of  whom 
were  saved.  Edward  Sherman,  the  pilot  of  the  Wash- 
ington was  killed  when  the  two  vessels  came  in  contact. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Washington  can  be  raised,  as  her 
stern  remains  four  feel  above  the  water.  There  was  no 
insurance  on  the  Washington,  wnich  cost  originally  about 
§60,000. 

Fire  at  Jllbany.  The  extensive  fur  factory  of  Messrs. 
Packer,  Prentice  & Co.  situated  on  the  pier  at  Albany, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  together  witli  its  contents, 
on  the  lllh  instant.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  from 
§12,000  to  §15,000,  upon  which  there  was  an  insurance 
of  §10,000. 

Jin  explosion.  Another  explosion  took  place  in  one  of 
the  liuii dings  attached  to  the  powder  works  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Rogers,  near  Newburgh,  N.  J.  on  the  9th  instant. 
One  man  was  killed. 

Hail' storm.  The  neighborhood  of  Levan.i,  in  Brown’s 
county,  Ohio,  and  Dover,  in  Mason  county,  Ky.  were  on 
the  night  of  Saturday  the  7lh  inst.  visited  with  a severe 
hail  storm — the  hail  fell  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  and  the  stones  as  many  inches  in  circum- 
ference. I he  shingles  from  many  of  the  houses  are  re- 
presented as  being  almost  wholly  lorn  off.  The  town  of 
Paris,  Ky.  also  sutfered  severely  from  the  same  storm. 
Snow  and  hail  fell  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mayslick,  Ky.  on  the  9lh  instant. 

Dreadfid  tornado.  A destructive  tornado,  s.ays  (he 
Charleston  Mercury,  occurred  in  the  neighliorliood  of 
Flea  Bile  Swamp,  situate  .about  40  miles  Irnm  that  city, 
on  the  South  Carolina  slate  road,  on  Saturday  niglit  the 
7th  inst.  All  the  bouses,  and  fences  on  several  of  the 
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|)Iantations  were  blown  down.  I'he  roads  were  literally 
covered  willi  trees,  Stc,  and  many  accidents  happened  to 
wagons  from  the  horses  taking  Iriglit. 

Cumberland  road.  The  National  Intelligencer  states 
that  til  is  road  is  in  much  belter  repair  than  it  has  been 
represented  to  be. 

The  Pensacola  Gazette  of  the  30lh  ult.  says; — “On 
the  17th  inst.  there  occurred  an  unhappy  affray  between 
some  of  the  sailors  of  tlie  United  Stales  ship  Vincennes, 
and  a portion  of  the  citizens  oftiiis  place.  The  sailors 
were  ashore  on  liberty,  and  being  intoxicated  made  an 
attack  on  some  young  men  near  tlie  Catliolic  chapel, 
who  were  assenvbling  there  for  the  services  of  the  al- 
ternoon.  In  the  affray,  one  of  the  sailors,  Clirisioplier 
Pearl,  was  stabbed,  and  has  since  died  of  his  wound. 
An  individual  has  since  been  arrested  and  examined  for 
the  offence.  But  the  examining  court  was  satisfied,  that 
he  was  not  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Pearl  whatever.  The  circumstance 
©f  the  affray  is  deeply  lamented  as  being  the  first  serious 
dispute  between  the  citizens  and  seamen.” 

'J 'at  ter  sails.  The  Arabian  horses,  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Rhind  from  Smyrna  in  November  last,  were  sold 
by  auction  on  Monday  last  at  Tattersalls,  N.  Y.  and 


brought  the  following  prices: 

Stamboul,  chesnut. $575 

Koch  Ian  i,  bay.. 450 

Zelcaadi,  chesnut 430 

Yemen,  grey 535 


Mr.  J\lami-r  who  has  been  publisher  of  the  ^^Morris 
Palladium’'^  0 • some  thirty  years,  has  retired  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  editorial  chair.  His  successor  is 
Mr.  JSTathaniel  H.  White,  who  is  a devoted  friend  to  the 
•^American  System.” 

"We  learn  from  the  Nashua  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst. 
that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  9lh  inst.  to 
break  into  the  Amherst  hank.  The  robber  succeeded 
in  breaking  into  the  house,  and  through  one  or  two  par- 
titions, blit  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  enter 
the  bank.  The  cashier^  Mr.  Prentiss,  resides  in  the 
same  building,  where  the  bank  is  kept.  He  lieard  a 
noise  and  got  up,  and  as  he  was  coming  down  the  stairs, 
he  met  the  robber,  who  immediately  surrendered. 

The  robber  first  entered  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Prentiss’ 
house,  and  cut  through  the  partition,  which  separates 
this  room  from  the  entry,  which  leads  to  tlve  bank.  He 
attempted  to  break  open  the  bank  door  but  failed,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Means,  which  is  di- 
rectly over  the  bank,^and  endeavored  to  cut  through  the 
floor  into  the  bank,  it  was  the  noise,  which  he  there 
made,  that  alarmed  Mr.  Prentiss.  ’>\’hen  he  met  the 
robber,  he  had  his  lantern  and  tools  in  his  hand,  and 
when  Mr.  Prentiss  had  obtained  assistance  from  Ids 
neighbors,  the  robber  was  conducted  to  jail. 

2Voy  jail.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  lllh  instant 
By  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail  at  Troy,  N.  York 
to  effect  their  escape.  The  attack  was  commenced,  by 
a criminal  by  the  name  of  Parmelee  upon  Mr.  Rceif, 
the  turnkey,  when  he  opened  the  cells  m the  morning 
Reed  had  his  ear  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  was  other- 
wise badly  injured.  His  cries  soon  brought  the  sheriff 
to  his  assistance,  who,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  tfie  prison- 
ers, succeeded  in  securing  the  prisoners  in  their  respec- 
tiive  apartments. 

The  rail  road  connecting  lake  Poncharfrain  with  New 
Orleans,  has  been  completed.  The  distance  as  lately 
travelled  through  the  bayous  was  about  fourteen  miles; 
upon  the  road  it  is  about  six,  and  by  the  help  of  steam 
power,  v.*jll  be  travelled  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  mirmtes. 
The  trade  between  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the 
city  and  the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  in 
both  directions,,  would  seem  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
finterprise.. 

The  directors-  oi  the  bank  of  Penn  township,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Friday  the  13lh  inst.  elected  Elijah  Dallett, 
esq.  president,  in  the  room  of  Daniel  H.  Miller,  esq. 
deceased. 

Fire!.  A warehouse  and  distillery  at  Dover,  Tusca- 
rawas county,  Oliio,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
30lh  ult.  with  seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  'I’olal 
loss  about  $10,000. 

A new  meeting  house.  Just  finished  in  Geauga  county, 
Dhio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  21st  ult. 


On  the  4th  inst.  nearly  lialf  of  the  town  of  West 
Alexander,  Pa.  was  destroyed  by  fire  commencing  at  a 
blacksmith’s  sliO[»,  and  jirobably  originating  from  the 
liealing  of  a wagon  tire  near  the  door.  The  loss  is  es- 
timated at  $25,000. 

JHr.  Ingham.  I'lie  /n/cZZii^e/icer,  published  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.  says,  that  ibis  gentleman  lias  taken  a bouse 
in  New  Hope,  in  that  county,  for  the  present  acconinio-^ 
dation  of  himself  and  family. 

JHyslerious  disappearance.  The  Albany  Evening 
Journal  ot  Saturday  says — “A  drover  from  Dutchess 
county  of  the  name  ol  Hurd,  (a  bt  olber  of  gen.  J.  N.  AK 
Huid  of  Albany),  was  lit  to  bed  at  Lewis’  tavern,  in 
Washington  street,  about  four  weeks  ago,  since  which’ 
time  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found.  He  had  $2,200  m 
his  possession,  and  had  taken  his  seat  west  in  Messrs.- 
Thorp  and  Sprague’s  stage,  but  did  not  go.  "I  he  police,- 
we  understand,  have  taken  the  investigation  in  hand.” 

Extraordinary  snoxo  storm.  On  Monday  last,  says 
the  Nevv  York  Commercial,  a snow  storm  swejit  over 
the  western  section  of  the  stale  ol  New  York,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Alohavvk  to  llie  Genesee  country.  The 
fruit  trees  in  the  gardens  of  Rochester  were  thickly 
hung  with  isicles.  It  snowed  luriousJy  the  whole  tlay, 
so  tiiat  its  depth  would  have  been  from  10  to  12  inches,, 
had  it  not  dissolved  rapidly'. 

JMilitary  movement.  A detachment  of  tlie.  1 st  U.  S. 
artillery,  under  the  command  ot  major  Ji.  J\l.  Kirby, 
composed  of  companies  A.  and  G.  from  Wilmington,  NV 
C.  w hence  they  marched  on  the  2d  inst.  via  New  hern,. 
Washington  and  Plymou-tli,  passed  through  Norfolk  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  thg 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment,  at  fortress  Monroe.  The 
march  of  175  miles,  to  Plymouth,  was  performed  in  nine 
days.  J he  route  of  the  detachment  was  from  the  latter 
place,  through  Albemarle  Sound  to  Elizabeth  City  and 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  from  Elizabelli  City  to  Nor- 
folk, in  the  Iran  siiortation  boats,  the  troops  had  the  un- 
precedented despatch  of  22  hours.  'J  he  officei-s  are 
major  li.  J\l.  commanding,  capl.  J\'l.  A.  Patrick .y 

and  lieuts.  D.  I).  Tompkins  and  P.  C.  Tilghman. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York  on  Sunday  afternoon  from. 
Liverpool,  papers  from  that  place  to  the  9lh  April  have 
been  received. 

GREAT  BRITAIK. 

The  statement  of  the  quarter’s  revenue  appeared  in- 
the  London  Times,  of  the  7th  of  April,  and  shewed  a 
decided  improvement,  there  being  an  increase  on  the 
customs  and  excise  of  £648,054.  Parliament  adjourned 
on  the  1st  of  April  to  meet  again  on  tlie  I4lh,  w hen  the 
question  of  reform  would  be  lirought  forward.  'J'he 
question  of  a dissolution  of  parliament  was  again  under- 
going a discussion.  Tiie  London  Courier  says  that  cir- 
culars were  received  there  on  the  5th  of  April,  by  the 
principal  liouses  interested  in  the  hemp  trade,  from  the 
government  rtquiiing  a further  supply  of  l.,0U0  tons, 
hemp,  and  that  it  bad  caused  some  Speculation.  Be- 
tween five  and  s;x  thousand  ounces  ot  gold  iiad  been 
shipped  to  Holland,  supposed  to  be  connected  w itli  some 
arrangement  between  the  king  of  HoJland  and  certain 
capitalists  in  England.  Private  advices  represent  his 
majesty  as  being  in  very  embarrassed  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. England,  it  appears  coincided  with  France 
in  the  principles  of  the  note  addressed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  to  Austria,  protesting  against  the  o&- 
civpancy  by  that  power  of  the  Italian  slates. 

JUELAMl. 

Mr.  O’Connell  bad  written  a letter  to  the  people  of 
Queen’s  county,  calling  upon  them  to  return  sir  Henry 
Parnell  without  a contest  and  free  of  expense.  Sir  R. 
Ferguson  had  been  returned  for  Deny.  Sir  Richard- 
O’Donnell  had  presented  52  tons  of  potatoes  to  the 
starving  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Mayo — three  persons 
in  the  district  of  Newport  had  starved  to  death.  Col.  Fitz- 
gerald, son  of  the  celebiated  lord  Edward,  it  was  ru- 
mored would  ofler  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  coun- 
ty ot  Kildare.  Ministers  intend  to  form  a loan  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  their  intention  ta- 
furnisli  eniplo}  meiit  to  the  poor.  It  is,  however,  su<>- 
gesled  that  (be  proposed  loan  w ill  be  inadequate  to  tba- 
Q bject  in  view. 
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F11-A.NCE. 

'I’he  question  of  peace  or  war  between  France  ami 
Austria  was  still  umlecideil,  tbougU  from  the  tone  of  the 
French  ministers,  it  would  seem  they  are  of  t!ie  opi- 
nion that  they  will  he  able  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  peace.  The  reply  of  .\ustria  to  the  explanations  de- 
manded by  the  govei  nment  of  Fr.mee  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. 'i’he  war  party  in  France  were  still  clamorous 
against  the  ministers,  and  if  the  tone  and  opinions  of 
tlieir  presses,  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  public 
0[)inion,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  M.  Casirner 
Perrier  was  scarcely  less  unpopular  than  jn  ince  Poliguac. 
The  majority  of  tliein  declare  he  does  not  understand 
the  revolution  of  July — that  he  has  belied  its  princi- 
ples, and  that  he  is  a minister  of  the  restoration,  instead 
of  being  the  Iriend  of  the  new  sovereign.  It  had  been 
stated  by  tlie  secretary  for  foreign  atiairs  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  that  baron  StrongonolF  and  held  marshal 
Ueibitsch,  had  been  at  llerlin,  endeavoring  to  procure 
permission  for  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  tlirough 
the  Prussian  territories — they  hail,  however,  failed, 
Prussia  being  firmly  determined  to  act  upon  principles 
of  justice  towards  the  otlier  nations  of  Europe,  and  thus 
contribute  her  mile  towards  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  Paris  tiiat  the  eldest  son  of  M. 
Casimir  Perrier  liad  been  despatched  to  Lon-Ion  to  assure 
the  English  government  that  France  places  entire  con- 
fidence in  its  justice,  and  that  she  will  only  take  up 
arms,  if  forced  to  do  so,  in  defence  of  her  dignity,  and 
her  national  honor,  and  not  for  the  purpose  ol  aggran- 
dizement. The  French  government  have  come  to  the 
determination  of  not  giving  up  fugitives.  M.  Salverte  in 
a speech  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  declared  that  the 
Carlists  of  La  Vendee  were  busily  at  work,  forming 
associations  and  levying  contributions.  AdmiiMl  De 
Rigny,  as  minister  of  marine,  had  been  sworn  into  of- 
fice. General  Lamarque,  denounced  the  policy  of  France 
towards  Belgium,  said  that  the  protocol  of  the  28ih  ol 
February,  to  which  France  was  a party,  had  sacrificed 
Belgium  to  Holland;  and  that  the  former  had  been  pun- 
ished for  following  the  example  set  her  by  France.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  replied  to  general  Lamarque, 
and  denied  the  projiriety  of  his  strictures,  and  entered 
into  a detailed  view  of  the  principles  of  the  protocol  and 
-the  relative  situation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  de- 
fended the  course  pursued  by  government.  He  declar- 
ed that  the  French  government  were  anxious  to  preserve 
peace,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  Message!'  des  Chambres  stales  that  the  language 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  aflairs  was  irreconcileable  wiih 
the  state  of  the  country;  that  it  was  pacific,  and  yet  the 
Austrians  were  overrunning  Italy,  and  France  was  mak- 
ing immense  preparations  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier. 
The  chamber  of  deputies  have  been  charged  with  being 
engaged  in  intriguing  to  prevent  ll»e  passage  of  the  law 
to  extend  the  franchise  "of  elections,  .fearing  that  the 
return  ol  a more  democratic  chamber  of  deputies  would 
overlbrow  the  peerage  entirely,  and  appoint  a senate  in 
its  place. 

'Phe  French  government  wishes  to  raise,  by  loan, 
120,000,000  francs  in  capital,  which  will  require  the  is- 
sue of  between  6 and  7,000,000  of  5 jier  cent,  rentes. 

Large  magazines  are  forming  in  I'oulon  and  (he  en- 
virons, of  flour,  wheat,  biscuits,  forage,  oats,  <kc.  for 
the  supply  of  the  troops  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Piedmont.  Several  bodies  of  tbis  eorpsr  were  already 
on  the  march,  ami  were  to  be  cantoned  in  the  depart- 
ment ofthe  Var,  for  the  present.  Six  batteries  of  artil- 
lery were  preparing  at  Toulon,  and  others  were  daily 
expected  from  the  interior.  I’liere  would  be,  wiien 
completed,  100  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  the  necessary 
material. 

BELGIU-W. 

Proceedings  had  been  commenced  on  the  2d  of  April 
against  general  Nypels  and  colonel  Borremas,  hotlj  ol 
whom  were  in  confinement,  'i’he  principal  instigators 
ol  the  excesses  at  Brussels  and  Leige  of  the  28lii  and 
29ilj  .March,  were  in  the  hands  of  justice  and  would  be 
punislied.  Tranquillity  had  been  restored.  A.  M.  Voort- 
inan,  a manufacturer,  of  Ghent,  supjiosed  to  be  favorable 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  bud  been  mobbed  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  dreadliilly  nmldaled.  He  was  iiltim.ately  res- 
cued from  their  hands  but  his  life  is  despaired  of.  The 


minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  states-general  of  Hol- 
land, had  delivered  a speech  in  the  chamber,  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a declaration  of  war  against  Belgium. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Accounts  from  Poland  up  to  the  24lh  March  furnish 
nothing  new  of  importance;  but  we  are  happy  to  per- 
ceive represent  the  aflairs  of  its  brave  and  noble  defen- 
ders in  a comparatively  prosperous  condition.  Never 
was  a nation  animated  with  a purer  ami  more  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism,  or  disposed  to  make  greater  sacri- 
fices for  llieir  liberty  any  independence.  The  polish 
army,  assembled  in  and  near  Warsaw,  amounts  to  60,000 
men,  ami  the  cor[>s  of  general  Dwernitki  and  the  other 
free  cor[)S,  is  20,000.  Dates  from  Cracow  to  the  20(h 
March  repeat  a rumor  tliat  Polish  deputies  sent  to  the 
Russian  head  quarters  liad  been  received  there,  and  have 
opened  negotiations.  General  ChIo[)icki  had  got  belter. 
'Fiiere  ha<l  been  no  new  operations  with  the  Russian 
army,  hut  it  was  still  struggling  against  bad  weather, 
scarcity,  diseases  and  tl;e  partial  insurrections  of  the 
peasants  in  the  Palatinates  of  Lublin  and  Augustowo. 
It  is  stated  in  a journal  of  Warsaw  of  March  22d  ihal 
the  sultan  had  declared  war  against  Russia.  This  re- 
port is  iterated  by  the  French  papers,  which  add,  that  a 
communication  had  been  opened  between  the  sublime 
porte  and  the  Poles;  that  each  government  had  sent 
envoys  to  the  other,  and  that  an  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  Courland.  Neither  of  these  reports  rested  upon 
belter  foundations  than  rumor.  The  Russians  have  be- 
gu  I to  make  use  of  frightful  means  to  depopulate  the 
country.  They  carry  off  all  the  men.  The  cruelty 
which  the  Russians  practice  in  Poland,  must  ultimately 
prove  fatal  to  them.  The  Russian  couriers  cannot  even 
now  travel  in  any  part  of  the  country  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a strong  guard.  Over  the  whole  country  from 
Pultubk  to  Augustowo,  tetror  is  so  widely  s^rread  among 
the  Russians,  that,  large  detachments  dared  not  pass  the 
night  in  towns  without  previously  entrenching  them- 
selves. In  quitting  Lublin,  they  chained  the  Polish  col. 
Rielenske  to  a cannon,  and  thus  carried  him  off.  Col. 
Rielenske  is  a brave  veteran  officer,  who  made  all  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  under  Dumbrowsku 

AUSTRIA  AND  ITALT. 

The  corps  of  tiie  Austrian  army  invading  Romagna 
consists  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  men,  and  baron  Fri- 
moot,  the  commander  in  chief,  has  formally  announced 
that  he  entered  the  Roman  states  on  the  application  of 
tlie  pope  made  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  Aus- 
trian troops  entered  Bologna  on  the  23d  March;  and  a 
te  deuin  was  to  be  performed  in  honor  of  the  victory 
thus  gained  over  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy. 
'I'he  Austrians  have  not  stopped  at  Bologna,  but  have 
continued  the  march  of  their  army,  in  tiiree  columns. 
Rimini  and  Forli  were  already  occupied  on  the  24th 
March,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  plan  of  the  invad- 
ing army  to  proceed  to  Ancona  and  Rome,  without  any 
intention  of  entering  the  capital. 

The  Italian  patriots,  are  driven  back  every  where  be- 
ing unable  to  make  resistance.  A number  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Apennines,  the  remainder  will  take  refuge 
in  Ancona.  Such  of  the  patriots  as  are  seized  are 
tlirown  into  prison.  The  patriots  are  collecting  theii’ 
forces  at  Rimini,  and  are  determined  to  resist  the  passage 
of  the  Austrians. 

After  four  days  of  combat  between  Novi  and  Modena 
gen  Zucchi,  yielding  to  superior  force,  had  retired  from 
Bologna,  taking  witli  him  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
six  small  pieces,  much  ammunition,  and  three  or  four 
millions  of  silver  taken  from  the  government  chest. 
'Fhese  sums  have  been  remitted  to  a responsible  agent, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  free  provinces. 
Before  retiring  from  Bologna,  the  government  placed  its 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a commission,  the  president  of 
which  was  professor  Giaeomlah,  who  waited  upon  gene- 
ral Frimout  on  the  2lst  March,  to  inquire  his  inten- 
tions. 'File  general  told^them  that  he  came  to  re-esta- 
blish the  authority  of  the  pope.  Arrests  of  the  patriots 
are  daily  going  on;  many  officers  of  the  national  guards 
have  already  been  seized. 

SPAIN. 

Discoveries  of  conspiracies  are  increasing.  The  house 
of  an  officer  of  the  engineers  was  entered  at  a time  when 
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he  was  engaged  in  writing  a despatch  to  Mina;  he  how- 
ever made  fiis  escape.  Several  persons  were  taken  wlio 
were  also  similarly  engaged.  Tlie  correspondence  seiz- 
ed implicates  a number  of  Frenchmen,  and  jjroves  that 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  distributed  to  the  troops. 
The  revolution  was  to  have  broken  out  on  the  i8ih 
March.  From  the  direction  which  the  public  mind'  has 
taken  in  Spain,  but  little  doubt  remains  but  that  a vio- 
lent commotion  will  shortly  take  place.  The  arrests  at 
Madrid  continued.  More  than  40  of  the  heads  of  the 
principal  families  have  been  subjected  to  trials  before 
military  commissions.  The  insurrectio'.i  in  Valencia  had 
been  put  down.  Several  persons  of  distinction  had  been 
arrested  there,  as  well  as  at  Bil boa,  Vitoria  and  Sara- 
gossa. Report  says  that  2,000  prisoners  had  been  shot 
in  the  Isle  de  Leon.  Torrijos,  the  patriot  chief  had  but 
1,800  men  with  him,  a force  too  small  ta  combat  with 
the  one  opposed  to  him. 

STILL  LATER  AXR  MORE  IMPORTANT. 

Since  the  toregoing  intelligence  was  in  type  there  has 
been  another  arrival  at  New  Yotk  from  Liverpool  bring- 
ing papers  from  the  latter  place  to  the  16th  ultimo  in- 
clusive. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

We  are  highly  gratified  at  tlie  clieering  news  from 
Poland.  The  Polish  commanderln  chief,  Skryznecke, 
who  was  raised,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  Irom  a sub- 
ordinate station  to  the  chief  command,  for  Ids  distinguish- 
ed services  in  the  contests  of  February,  has  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  distinction  cotilerred  upon  him,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him. 

Victory  of  the  Poles  over  the  Russians. 

The  Polish  generalissimo  having  learned  that  marshal 
Deibitsch  had  divided  his  fortes,  and  only  left  a small 
corps  of  his  army  to  observe  the  capital,  took  the  reso- 
lution to  pass  to  the  right  bai.k  of  the  Vistula  with  a 
great  part  of  hiff  troops,  after  having  previously  sentge- 
neral  tTrainski  towards  Ostrolenka,  to  keep  in  check  the 
corps  of  general  Sackeu,  and  the  guards  who  were  ad- 
vancing there.  He  quitted  Warsaw  during  the  night  of 
the  30th  March  and  attacked,  at  Wawer,  the  corps  of 
gen.  Geismar,  who  were  there  entrenched  in  very 
strong  and  advantageous  positions.  By  this  bold  and 
skilful  movement  upon  the  Russians,  the  Polish  gene- 
ralissimo was  enabled  to  surprise  their  army  of  observa- 
tion, and  beat  it  back  upon  the  corps  of  gen.  Rosen,  which 
was  in  its  turn  overwhelmed  and  driven  upon  that  of 
gen.  Geismar. 

All  the  Russian  positions  were  carried  by  storm  in 
detail.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  divisions  of  Rosen  and 
Geismar  were  brought  again  to  battle,  and  an  officer  who 
set  out  from  the  camp,  as  early  as  half  past  one  o’clock 
on  that  day  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  at  5,  reported  that 
before  he  left  they  had  made  2,000  prisoneis,  among 
whom  were  many  general  officers.  Tliey  had  also  taken 
six  cannon  and  magazines  and  muskets. 

Whole  battallions  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  battle 
of  the  31st  March.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  such  an  occurrence  ever  took  place  in  Russian 
regiments. 

These  brilliant  affairs  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  Rus- 
sians of  6,000  killed  and  wounded,  6,000  prisoners, 
15  pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousimf!  stand  of  muskets 
and  2 standards,  and  15  wagons  filled  w ith  ammunition. 

The  Russian  divisions  under  Geismar  and  Rosen  were 
in  full  retreat,  hardly  pressed  by  the  victorious  army 
of  Skryznecki,  while  that  under  Deibitsch,  the  command- 
er in  chief,  at  his  head  quarters  of  Sieneca  was  cutoff 
by  the  Polish  corps  which  had  been  despatched  on  the 
line  of  the  Bug  to  meet  it  through  the  Palatinate  of  Au- 
gustowo. 

There  was  a report  that  the  Poles  had  obtained  at  Gro- 
chow  a new  and  imjiortant  victory  over  the  Russians;  that 
the  corps  of  Geismar,  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  that 
that  officer  v as  severely  wounded,  and  among  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners;  that  marshal  Deibitsch  was  closely 
hemmed  in  by  the  army  and  peasantry  of  the  Poles  in  the 
marshes,  and  is  thus  in  the  most  critical'position;  and  that 
6,000  prisoners  and  26  pieces  of  cannon  were  gained  by 
the  poles  by  this  victory.  This  report  wants  confirma- 
tion. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  is  represented  to  be  so 
gr«at  that  all  the  nobles  at  Posen  who  could  bear  arms, 


although  at  the  risk  of  their  property  being  confiscated 
by  the  Prussian  government,  have  abandoned  it  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Poland.  A new  regiment  of  cavalry  of  1,200 
men  had  been  formed  at  Warsaw,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Dutchy  of  Posen.  I'lie  Polish  array 
consists  of  90,000  men,  w ell  armed,  of  which  there  are 
25,000  superb  cavalry,  and  a number  of  scythe  bearers. 

The  report  of  an  insurrection  m Lnthnania  is  con- 
firmed. The  Warsa-w  Gazette  has  published  2,  procla- 
mation found  on  gen.  lerraolofT,  an  officer  decorated 
with  the  order  of  St.  George,  who  was  killed  in  a re- 
cent affair.  This  manifesto  calls  on  the  Russians  “to 
insist  in  demanding  a constitution  from  the  ultra  tory  of 
the  north,  the  infatuated  emperor  Nicholas.” 

ENGLAND. 

In  Great  Britain  the  parliament  had  re-assembled, 
and  the  question  of  reform  was  again  under  incidental 
discussion.  4'he  ministers  had  in  &ome  degree  modified 
the  details,  without  altering  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Hunt  astonished  all  parties  in  the  house  by  declar- 
ing that  the  bill  was  not  approved  by  the  people — as 
not  going  far  enough  in  giving  tlie  right  of  suffrage. 

j\ir.  d’Connell  and  Mr.  Hunt  disagreed  on  the  cha- 
racter and  efficiency  of  the  reform  bill,  and  abused  each 
other  most  violently  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr. 
O’Connell  found  fault  with  Mr.  Hunt  for  his  declaration 
that  the  people  of  several  popular  districts,  whom  in 
the  recess  he  had  addressed,  were,  ivilhont  exception^ 
opposed  to  the  bill— and  spoke  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  a pre- 
tended reformer.  Mr.  Hunt  retorted,  and  charged  Mr. 
O’Connell  -with  negotiating;  -with  the  government  for  of- 
fice and  compro7nising  his  priiiciples  for  a place. 
Mr.  O’Connell  in  repjj' said  “he  was  not  surprised  at 
this  attack,  for  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  lories,  and 
the  hon.  member  tor  Preston  had  become  a tory.” 

He  added, — “As  to  the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  he 
courted  his  hostility,  for  he  could  no  longer  recognize 
him  as  a brother  reformer.  He  was  quite  ready  to  make 
a present  of  him  to  the  tories,  and  a lumping  penny- 
worth they  would  have  of  him,  [a  laugh.]  He  did  not 
say  that  the  hon.  member  had  sold  himself  to  the  tories, 
for  he  did  not  think  that  they  would  buy  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, but  he  seemed  to  have  courted  the  offer  of  pur- 
chase by  giving  earnest  of  what  he  was  worth,  [a  laugh.] 
He  saw  in  the  proposed  measure  a means  of  getting  a 
great  practical  good,  and  he  did  not  scout  it  like  the  hon. 
member.” 

To  this  Mr.  Hunt  replied;  “He  had  not  charged  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  with  any  thing,  he  had 
insinuated  that  he  was  trafficking  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment— that  he  Mr.  O’C.  v/as  the  last  man  who  should 
accuse  another  of  trafficking,  for  he  himself  had  traffick- 
ed for  the  law.  Before,  he  Mr.  H.  had  only  insinuated, 
ihen  he  would  tell  him,  Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  face  of 
the  house  and  the  eounlry,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament  he  Mr.  O’C.  had  trafficked 
with  the  marquis  of  Angelesey  tor  that  seat  on  the 
bench  which  was  now  occupied  by  Mr,  Doherty.  There 
would  have  been  no  agitation  in  Ireland  if  Mr.  Doherty 
had  not  got  the  situation,  instead  of  tliehon.,and  learned 
member.  That  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  go-between  in  this 
negotiation. 

Mr.  O’Connell  denied  the  accusation  in  the  most  po- 
sitive and  emphatic  terms. 

Mr.  Hunt  re-affirmed  the  truth  of  wffiat  he  said;  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  know  it  of  his  own  knowledge,  but 
said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  called  upon  Mr.  O’Connell 
to  allow  his  case  to  be  brought  before  parliament,  and  he 
Mr.  H.  would  be  able,  he  thought,  to  produce  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  alluded. 
Mr.  O'Connell  rejoined:  he  said,  in  substance,  that  he, 
Mr.  O’Connell,  had  no  knowledge,  agency  or  connexion 
with  any  such  negotiations,  and  if  Mr.  Bennett  said  so, 
he  had  given  utterance  to  wliat  was  untrue.  He  Mr. 
O’Connell  said  that  he  believed  that  Mr.  Bennett  had 
said  so,  but  that  he  had  calumniated  him. 

SPAIN. 

An  extraordinary  courier  w ho  arrived  at  Paris  brought 
letters  from  Madrid  up  to  tlie  7th  April,  with  news 
from  several  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which  announced 
that  tranquillity  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  that  several  per-- 
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sons  who  h:ul  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
surrection had  been  set  at  liberty. 

TunivEr, 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Turkey,  says  re- 
port, and  it  is  added  that  if  it  be  the  case,  it  wdl  relieve 
the  emperor  Nicholas  from  all  apprehension  from  tiiis 
quarter. 

irkl'and. 

A horrible  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  pea- 
santry of  l!>e  county  of  Clare,  Irelanil.  On  Eas'er  Alon- 
day,  a holyday  in  tlie  counli') , tlie  police  of  Doolen  were 
informed  that  the  insur^ent-s  were  actively  engaged  in 
administering  unlawful  oatlis  to  tlie  peasantry.  Five 
police-men  proceeded  in  search  of  the  insurgents,  and  at 
a certain  house  found  two  men  ailministering  the  white- 
boy  oath  to  its  inmates.  'I'hese  two  were  made  priso- 
ners, and  were  being  brought  to  Dolen,  in  custody, 
when  the  country  people  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  attacked  the  police  with  stones.  The  police  re- 
treated, but  being  pursued  by  the  mob,  wlio  continued 
to  assault  them,  were  ultimately  compelled  to  com- 
mence firing,  which  they  continued  as  long  as  they  had 
any  ammunition.  The  fi\e  policemen  were  finaily 
overoome  and  stoned  to  death. 

A letter  from  Loughrea  of  April  5th  states  that  that 
part  of  the  country  was  in  a state  of  open  rebellion,  and 
that  a party  of  5,000  men,  many  of  them  well  armed, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  sir  J.  Burke,  the  member  for 
the  county,  and  smashed  all  his  doors  and  windows,  and 
took  13  stand  of  arms  and  a quantity  of  ammunition. 
This  party  had  committed  other  outrages;  and  the 
county  was  pretty  much  at  their  mercy,  there  being  no 
police  sufficiently  efficient  to  arrest  their  course. 

A clerk  ot  Messrs.  Brooks  8c  Dixon,  bankers  of  Dub- 
lin, had  absconded  with  £2,400  of  their  cash. 

FRANCE. 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  the  Paris  Polish  central  com- 
mittee gave  a grand  dinner  tb  the  Polish  envoy.  The 
room  was  hung  with  likenesses  of  Polish  chiefs.  Ge- 
neral Lafayette  in  the  uniform  of  the  first  grenadier  of 
the  national  guard  of  Poland,  took  the  chair,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  banquet  made  an  animated 
speecli. 

beegittm:. 

Nothing  more  definite  than  at  previous  dates.  A re- 
port prevailed  that  the  territory  was  to  be  parcelled 
out;  it  was  not  however  believed.  An  article  in  a 
Brussels  paper  states  that  official  intelligence  had  reached 
there  that  the  French  government  had  agreed  to  the 
occupation  of  Luxemburg.  It  was  not  credited. 


FINANCES  OF  FRANXE. 

From  the  Paris  JVational. 

The  result  of  the  calculations  and  investigations  pre- 
sented to-day  by  M.  Humann,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  shows  the  overplus  of  the  expenses 
for  the  last  month  of  1830,  added  to  the  deficit  of  160 
millions,  left  by  the  last  government,  will  form  a va- 
cuum in  the  treasury  to  the  extent  of  251  millions;  220 
millions  of  extraordinary  expenses  will,  besides,  add  to 
the  burdens  of  the  present  year;  so  that  we  have  really 
to  cover  an  expense  exceeding  471  millions.  No  re- 
source has  been  created  to  meet  this  exigency.  In  our 
present  state  the  outlay  exceeds  the  income  by  37  mil- 
lions per  month.  The  wants  of  the  year  in  1831  will 
amount  to  1,450,000,000  francs  (58  millions  sterling), 
whilst  the  resources  ot  the  same  budget  are  only  stated 
to  be  1,223,000,000  (not  entirely  50  millions  sterling.) 
It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  supply  that  deficit, 
and  to  reduce  the  floating  debt.  It  was  to  provide  for 
these  wants  that  the  ministry  proposed  to  increase  the 
direct  taxes  nearly  100  millions. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  plan  was  referred  was, 
however,  of  opinion  tiiat  it  was  preferable  to  appeal  to 
credit  and  to  the  tax-payers,  and  not  to  lay  additional 
burdens  on  licences,  at  a moment  when  trade  was  in  so 
deplorable  a slate. — Tlurly  additional  hentimes  to  the 
_ existing  taxes  instead  of  55,  will  only  be  called  for — an 
augmentation  whicli  will  produce  46,450,000  francs;  and 
recourse  will  be  had  to  a vole  oi  credit  for  a capital  ot 
56  millions.  The  new  project  of  law,  in  which  the 
demand  for  the  provisional  tweilths  is  included,  rests. 


then,  on  that  double  basis,  and  the  committee  thinks 
that,  by  dividing  in  that  mannei-  the  sum  required  by  the 
ministry,  the  increase  will  press  less  heavily  on  the 
public. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

Among  the  improvements  of  this  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive era,  may  be  justly  placed  in  the  first  rank,  rail 
roads  and  their  attendant  locomotives.  It  was  so  late  as 
1802,  that  Trevelbick  8c  Vivan  patented  the  first  steam 
carriage,  and  in  compacting  the  apparatus  for  (he  pur- 
(loses  ot  locomotion,  produced  a steam  engine  of  great 
beauty  and  simplicity.  In  1804,  one  of  these  Jocomo- 
ti\es  Was  i)Ul  to  use  at  a mine  at  Merthyr  'I'ydvil,  iu 
South  Wales,  and  conveyed  at  tlie  rate  of  nearly  fixye 
miles  and  a half  per  hour,  ten  tons  and  a half  of 
iron.  The  cylinder  ot  this  interesting  experimentai  ma- 
chine, was  eight  indies  in  diameter,  and  the  piston  mov- 
ed through  a rpaee  of  four  feet.  It  made  eigliteen  strokes 
in  a minute,  and  the  pressure  v/as  about  [lounds 

on  the  square  inch.  As  it  raised,  when  employed  ia 
elevating  water,  15,875,160  pounds  one  foot  liigli,  in  one 
hour,  its  power,  according  to  Mr.  Watts’ mode  of  com- 
putation, must  liave  been  equal  to  that  of  eight  horses. 

At  tlie  opening,  a short  time  since,  of  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  rail  road,  it  was  ascertained  that  a single 
locomotive  engine  could  travel  at  the  rate  oi  eight  miles 
an  hour,  conveying  in  its  train  with  ease  and  safely  ninety 
tons  weight.  As  yet  no  idea  had  been  formed  of  the 
rate  at  which  locomotives  might  be  made  to  travel  on  a 
good  road  and  with  ii!;ht  burdens.  But  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,  the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road  induced  a 
trial  of  speed,  which  delighted  while  it  confounded  the 
spectators.  A variety  of  the  most  beautiful  engines  were 
brought  from  different  places,  and  tested  both  as  to 
speed  and  power.  With  burdens  three  or  four  times 
the  weight  ot  the  engines,  these  astonishing  machines 
moved  with  almost  the  speed  of  the  w'ind,  going  at  the 
rale  of  from  15  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Without  loads, 
some  of  them  flew  onwards  witli  a velocity  the  maxi- 
mum of  which  was  42  miles  an  hour.  1 hat  road  is 
now  in  use  for  the  conveyance  both  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers, and  has  answered  every  expectation,  even  of  the 
most  sanguine.  For  once,  in  this  anticipating  age  of 
I daring  speculation,  conjecture  has  been  left  lagging, 
and  the  dreamer  about  rail  roads  has  found  his  vision 
beliind  the  truth  of  every  day  practice.  Passengers  at 
greatly  reduced  cost,  and  greatly  increased  velocity', 
pass  daily  by  hundreds  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, with  fewer  accidents  or  mishaps  than  would  befal 
an  equal  number  convey  ed  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Sampson  has  descended  from  Manchester  with  a 
load  of  178,  tons,  equal  to  the  freighting  of  a goodly 
ship,  and  that  too  in  a period  of  time  Iit  le  greater  than 
is  usually  occupied  by  the  lighter  engines  in  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  A friend  of  the  writer,  on  leav- 
ing Manchester  one  morning,  saw  his  goods  under  pre- 
paration for  transportation  to  Liverpool.  On  reaching 
Liverpool,  he  sjient  but  a very  short  time  in  town,  and 
then  repaired  to  his  vessel,  where  the  goods  had  already 
arrived,  and  were  in  part  actually  “stowed  away”  in 
the  hold. 

To  see  more  clearly  the  curtailing  influence  of  these 
roads  on  space  and  time,  let  us  suppose  that  at  lesi 
speed  hy  a third  than  in  this  early  stage  of  locomotive 
experiment,  has  been  already  safely  accomplished,  a 
passenger  was  to  set  out  on  a rail  road  towards  the 
west.  He  might  reach  Lancaster  in  2 hours,  Pittsburg 
in  10  hours,  New  Orleans  in  less  t?»an  2 day  8,  and  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  within  a week.  At  the  rate  of 
conveyance  ordinarily  executeil  on  the  Liverpool  rail 
road,  the  mei  chant  might  jilace  liis  goods  in  Lancaster  in 
three  hours,  in  Pittsburg  iu  15  hours,  and  in  New  Or- 
leans within  three  days. 

With  improvements  of  such  a nature  extensively  laid 
over  the  face  of  our  country,  we  should,  in  the  event  ot 
a war,  be  able,  in  a very  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  two 
or  three  days,  to  concentrate  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  the  country  on  a single  point,  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Of  such  resource,  an  invading  loo  could  never 
avail  himself,  since  a road  could  be  rendered  impassable 
in  a few  moments  by  lUoSe  who  occupy  tlie  country. 
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As  such  works  proceeded,  the  rapidly  enlarged  boun- 
daries of  our  country  will,  in  a still  more  rapid  manner, 
be  brought,  iti  point  of  time,  nearer  to  eacii  other,  and 
our  children,  under  a patriotic  ami  liberal  government, 
•may  live  to  see  tlie  representatives  of  Arkansas  or  Hu- 
ron, reach  the  metropolis  at  less  expense  of.money,  time 
or  convenience,  than  is  now  <lemande<l  lor  the  journey 
from  PiUshurgh  to  Washington.  If  I could  promise  to 
my  hopes  such  an  administration  as  would  look  to  road- 
making  with  half  that  is  expended  in  cabinet-m■A^^\n^, 
fhere  would  be  even  in  our  time  a ratification  of  the  great- 
-er  part  of  expectation,  which  would  probably  be  out- 
stripped by  the  reality;  for  such  has  been  hitherto  tlie 
ease,  in  all  that  relates  to  steam,  but  in  a more  remark- 
able degree  in  ail  that  relates  to  its  locomotive  applica- 
tions, whether  on  the  land  or  the  water.  The  engines 
of  Fulton  found  their  pathways  already  prepared;  those 
of  Trevethick  and  Stephenson  must  stand  still  until  the 
cCxhauslless  energies  of  free  and  liberal  institutions  are 
permitted  to  address  themselves  to  the  noblest  work  to 
which  the  voice  of  philosophy  has  ever  summoned  the 
political  economist:  a work  whicii  carries  with  it  the  pro- 
mise of  numberless  and  magnificent  benefits  to  individu- 
als, to  states,  to  the  nation,  boundless  prosperity  in  peace, 
perfect  security  in  war;  intercourse  subversive  of  all 
local  prejudice,  divided  interests  rendered  identical;  eve- 
ry evil  repudiated  by  frequent  comparison,  every  good 
adopted  from  familiar  trial  of  its  excellence,  distant 
schools  of  greater  excellence  brought  into  our  domain, 
superior  marts  as  accessible  as  the  worst  religious  ^^pri- 
vileges”  no  longer  withheld.  Who  is  there  in  the  com- 
munity to  whom  some  sweet  stream  would  not  flow  from 
the  mighty  waters  of  such  a lake.  The  mere  traveller, 
the  friendly  visitor,  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer,  tlie  sciiooi  boy,  the  sectarian,  the 
gay  and  the  gravm,  Ihe  busy  and  the  idle,  the  young  and 
the  old,  all — all— may  have  even  yet  a deliglitful  draught, 
provided  the  slterations  of  the  drawers  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureaux  should  not  entirely  consume  the  spare  time 
of  the  great  cabinet>maker  of  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  prepare  every  one  for  a just  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  these  improvements,  which  are, 
like  Antonio’s  goods,  “in  supposition,”  1 would  exhort 
every  person  to  indulge  a liberal  curiosity  by  visiting  the 
beautitul  engine  at  the  museum,  which  is  at  present  de- 
lighting the  public  by  its  vvoiulerful  scientific  feats.  Mr. 
JBaldwin,  a distinguished  mechanician,  has  formed  that 
Jocomotive  after  the  model  of  the  lightest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  English  engines;  and  for  grace  of  action,  ease 
and  smoothness  of  motion,  it  will  not  be  disparaged  by  . 
comparison  with  any  impulsive  instrument  hitherto  con- 
structed. On  a visit  to  the  museum  I was  so  much  pleas- 
ed with  its  performance,  that  I made  particular  inquiry 
into  its  powers,  and  learned  from  the  intelligent,  ingeni- 
ous, an/j  skilful  director  of  the  museum,  tlie  following 
particulars. 

The  rail  road,  wliich  is  constructed  of  well  seasoned 
wood,  extends  entirely  round  the  extensive  suite  of  rooms, 
to  a length  of  140  yards.  Its  curves  ai  e necessarily  very 
sharp,  being  on  a radius  of  24  feet.  I'o  obviate  any  risk 
of  overthrow  at  the  curves,  projected  strips  attached  to 
the  rails  confine  the  engine  car  securely  to  the  line. 
The  cars,  lightly  and  elegantly  formed,  present  in  tiie 
structure  of  the  hind  wheels,  a neat  specimen  of  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  Wiiians  for  getting  rid  of  much  of 
the  friction.  That  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
.those  who  have  not  seen  it  already.  The  engine,  in* 
eluding  its  boiler,  furnace,  chimney,  cylinder  and  iron 
wheels,  weighs  only  224  lbs.  and  looks  as  if  it  weighed 
scarcely  so  much.  Ihe  boiler  holds  above  two  gallons 
,of  water;  tlie  cylinder  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
length  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  is  lour  inches  and  five 
ejigliths;  and  it  is  efiected  266  times  per  minute.  The 
safety  is  regulated  so  as  to  make  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

The  following  is  a hasty  estimate  of  its  power; 

Square  ol  the  (i.ameter  of  tlie  cylinder  multiplied  by 
7,854,  and  that  by  60  lbs.  gives  the  power  of  tiie  steam 
which  propels  the  piston— a deduction  of  one-thiial, 
which  is  a large  allowance  lor  frictions,  gives  us  125,664 
lbs.  as  the  power  of  motion.  I'he  extent  of  motion 
jier  minute,  js  represented  by  the  product  102,52  feet 
ol  lire  length  of  stroke  4 5-S  inches  multiplied  by  the 


number  of  strokes  per  minute  266.  By  multiplying  the 
power  of  motion  125,664  by  tlie  extent  of  motion,  102,52, 
we  obtain  12  882J  lbs.  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute. 
Taking  27,472  lbs.*  raised  one  foot  per  minute  as  the 
representative  of  one  horse  power,  we  perceive  that 
this  instrument,  less  than  — of  the  weight  and  size  of  a 
horse,  is  able  to  raise  nearly  half  as  great  a weight  in 
the  same  space  of  time. — On  tlie  score  ol  speed  the  com- 
parison becomes  still  more  favorable  to  the  engine. 

The  engine  weighs 224  lbs. 

The  car 96 

Two  heavy  men 480 — 800 

With  this  burden  the  engine  traversed  the  whole 
round  of  140  yards  in  SO  seconds,  going  therefore  at  the 
rate  of  9 1-2  miles  per  hour.  A man  of  moderate  size, 
by  taking  along  witli  him  fuel  and  water,  the  food  of 
this  brazen  horse,  might  travel,  with  such  a machine, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  a day,  and  find  his  bearer 
as  fresh  as  when  the  journey  commenced.  I'he  youn- 
ger part  of  our  readers  wili  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
two  gallons  of  heated  water  afford  the  lohole poxoer  in 
this  case;  for  the  machine  itself  merely  directs  that 
power,  and  rather  lessens  than  adds  to  its  energy. 


COMiMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  obtain  the  following  information  from  the  letter 
of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  the  annual 
statements  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  imports  during  the  year  ending  on  tfie  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  have  amounted  to  $70,376,920;  of  which 
amount  $61,035,739  were  imported  in  American  vessels, 
and  $4,841,181  in  foreign  vessels. 

Tire  exports  dui’ing  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1830,  have  amounted  to  $73,849,508;  of 
which  $59,462,029  were  of  domestic,  and  $14,387,479  of 
foreign  articles.  Of  the  domestic  articles,  51,106,189 
w’ere  exported  in  American  vessels,  and  $8,355,74t)  in 
foreign  vessels.  Of  the  foreign  articles  $12,376,529  were 
exported  in  American  vessels,  and  $1,610,950  in  foreign 
vessels.  967,227  tons  of  American  shipping  entered, 
and  971,760  tons  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  131,900  tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered,  and 
133,436  tons  cleared  during  the  same  period. 

The  registered  tonnage  as  corrected  lor  tons.  ^5ths. 

the  3lsl  December,  1829,  is  stated  at  650,142  88 
Tlie  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  500,858  10 

xknd  the  fishing  vessels  at  100,796  78 


1,260,797  81 

Of  the  registered  tonnage  amounting,  as  before  stated, 
at  650,142  88  there  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
57,284  38. 

The  total  average  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1829,  was, 

Registered 28,876  74 

Enrolled....  48,221  86 


77,098  65 

The  tonnage  on  whicii  duties  were  collected  during 
the  year  1829,  amounted  as  follows: 

The  registered  tonnage  employed  in  the 

foreign  trade  paying  duty  on  each  voyage  850,431  26 
The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  pa)  ing  an  annual  du- 
ty; also,  tlie  registered  tonnage  employed 
in  the  same  trade  paying  duty  on  each  en- 
try 748,750  72 

Fishing  vessels  the  same  131,099  50 

Duties  were  also  paid  on  tonnage  owned  by' 
citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  not  registerd  1,752  85 


Total  on  which  duties  were  collected  1 ,732,034  43 


UNITED  STATES’  BANK. 

From  the  American  Sentinel. 

^'■Bribery  and  corruption. — The  New  York  Standard 
states  that  the  editor  of  that  paper  has  been  offered  one 


* riie  mean  of  the  calculations  of  Desaguliers,  Smea- 
ton  and  Walt. 
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TUousAXD  DOLLARS  lo  come  out  ill  favor  of  recharterin^ 
•the  United  States  hankJ  and  iusiiuialts  tliat  scveTal 
oll)t;r  pa|)LTS  lierclolofe  opposed  to  Uie  bank.  liAVE  deen 
uuiDEU  TO  silence!  AIt.  Oils  in  liie  xSew  York  legisla- 
ture alluded  to  lliese  transactions,  when  a resolution 
against  llie  l eciiartermg  of  the  bank  was  before  ibal  body. 
>”rom  all  lliat  we  have  seen,  it  is  apparent,  that  Ibe  bank 
attempts  to  sustain  itself  by  a system  of  corrupt  bnbe- 
,.y — iimt  tliis  system  procured  die  passage  of  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania resolution  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  that  by  tins 
system  an  attempt  has  been  made  lo  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Xew  Vork  resolution  against  the  bank.  I’liis 
last  the  bank  was  not  able  to  elfecl,  and  the  resolution 
passed  by  a vote  of  73  to  35,  and  is  in  the  tollovving  words: 

“Uesolved,  (if  the  senate  concur),  Ihat  the  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ouglit  not  lo  be  renew- 
ed.” 

When  such  a state  of  things  is  disclosed  in  regard  to 
that  mammoth  institution,  is  it  not  lime  for  tlie  Iriends 
of  freedom  to  look  about  them.”  [ ;V'.  H.  Patriot. 

Willi  the  many  injudicious  and  disci-editable  publica- 
.tions  which  have  been  made,  charging  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  with  bribery  apd  corruption,  it  has  not 
been  our  business  to  interfere — but  the  paragraph  at 
ttie  head  of  tliis  notice  challenges  animadversion  from 
all  those  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  purity  and  indepen- 
dence of  its  legislature.  We  conless  our  very  great 
surprise  and  regret  that  such  a print  as  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  should  have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  due 
to  the  parties  thus  inconsiderately  calumniated,  as  to 
originate  the  libel.  We  confess  still  greater  surprise 
and  regret,  that  sucli  a print  as  the  ^Vashlnglon  Globe 
should  republish  the  libel.  “A  system  of  corrupt  bri- 
bery procured  the  passage  of  the  i’enns}  Ivania  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  tlie  bank  of  the  United  Stales.”  Such 
is  the  unqualified  and  blasting  accusation — Of  whom. ? 
The  bank  alone.'*  liy  no  means:  the  whale  legislature 
at  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  senate  and  house 
of  representatives^  for  nearly  all  of  them  voted  for  the 
resolution.  Why  not  include  the  governor  too,  for  he 
signed  ili*  and  thus  declare  that  an  act  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  reinesenling  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
was  procured  by  bribery  and  corruption.  In  the  name 
and  vindication  ol  the  state  thus  wantonly  outraged,  we 
pronounce  the  charge  an  abominable  defamation.  In 
the  name  and  vindication  of  a democratic  legislature, 
we  submit  lo  the  authors  and  propagators  of  tlie  charge, 
that  if  they  have  any  proof  of  it,  that  proof  should  be 
made  public;  that  if  they  have  no  proof  of  it,  lliey  owe 
it  lo  this  stale,  lo  tlie  legislature  representing  it,  and  lo 
truth  and  justice,  to  make  a suitable  apology  and  atone- 
ment for  so  wanton  and  outrageous  an  accusation.  For 
let  them  bear  in  miud,  that  if  there  was  bribery'  and  cor- 
ruption, the  bank,  at  whom  the  blow  is  struck,  is  only 
one  of  the  guilty  parties— the  legislature  being  the 
other.  To  charge  a legislature  witli  being  b'rib.d, 
seems  to  our  simple  notions,  in  liie  pure  air  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lo  imply  gross  igtux  ance  of  the  characters  of  those 
whom  our  people  elect  to  the  legislature.  To  bribe  a 
legislature!  W'e  believe  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  was  ever  thought,  much  less  published,  of  the  le- 
gislature ol  this  slate,  at  any  rate.  We  hope  the  Patriot 
and  the  Globe  will  see  the  projiriety  of  w ithdrawing 
Ihe  highly  exceptionable  and  offensive  charge  originat- 
ing in  tlie  one  and  inefuded  hy  i!ie  other,  against  the  le- 
gislature of  a slate,  whose  votes  they  will  both  be  in 
need  of,  and  wbose  motto  they  ought  lo  know,  is  “F/r- 
tue,  LiOevty  and  indefendence.^^ 


THU  l.A  fE  ‘ CAIUNET.” 

Prom  the  A'orth  Carolina  ^‘Star.’’ 

Gov.  Branch. — The  following  letter  from  the  lion. 
•John  Brandi,  late  secreltiry  of  the  mivy,  to  a gentleman 
in  this  city,  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication: 

ll’ashiiigton  city,  J\lay  3d,  1831. 
J\ly  dear  sir: — You  have,  no  doubt,  before  lliis,  seen 
in  the  papers  accounts  of  tlie  resignations  of  the  secretary 
of  Slate  and  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
other  members  of  tlie  cabinet. 

1 he  letters  of  the  two  former,  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  present  their  reasons;  and  the 


motives  for  the  dismissal  of  the  others  are  assigned  in 
the  answer  of  the  president  to  the  secretary  of  the  tiea- 
sury  and  myself.  In  these  the  president  admits  that  the 
dismissed  officers  fiave  faithfully  discliarged  their  re- 
spective duties;  but  intimates  that  the  want  of  harmony 
in  the  cabinet,  and  tlie  protection  of  the  two  retiring 
secretaries  ‘dfom  unjust  misconceptions  and  malignant 
misrepresentations,”  made  it  necessary  the  others  should 
go  out  also. 

So  far  as  regards  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  this 
measure  is  comparatively  of  little  moment.  It  is,  how- 
evir,  a matter  of  deep  concern  as  affect  iig  the  character 
of  the  government.  In  this  point  of  view  the  American 
people  have  a right  to  know  the  whole  truth;  from 
whence  the  alleged  discord  originated;  by  whom  and  for 
what  purpose,  it  lias  been  fostered;  and  in  what  respect 
and  wherefore  it  has  been  connected  with  the  public  ad- 
miuislratiou  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  'I'he  president 
is  bound  to  make  these  explanations  to  the  people. 

If  It  were  intended  to  he  intimated  that  I am  responsi- 
ble for  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  cabinet,  the  charge 
is  unjust.  I deny  that  1 pursued  a course  tliat  invited 
hostility'.  On  the  contrary,  I went  as  far  as  a man  of 
lioiior  could  go,  in  endeavoring  to  promote  a good  un- 
ilerstaiiding  and  cordial  official  co-operation  with  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet.  But  it  seems  1 was  expected 
to  go  still  farther,  and  not  doing  so,  it  has  been  held 
good  cause  for  my  dismissal.  It  it  is  asked,  why  1 did 
not  abandon  the  cabinet,  and  e.xpose  to  the  world  the 
malign  iidlueiices  by  which  it  was  embarrassed.?  I 
would  re[)ly,  that  I constantly  looked  forward  to  a favor- 
able cliaiige.  I'hat  especially  I relied  for  this  upon  the 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  justice  of  the  chief  magistrate.  I 
have  been  disappointed.  1 have  had  tiie  deep  mollifica- 
tion to  see  him  gradually  discarding  from  his  counsels 
and  friendship  liis  old  and  long  tried  supporters,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  persons  whose  cold- 
hearted  selfishness  and  artifices  were  played  off  upon 
him  for  triie  and  faithful  service. 

Kest  assured,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pub- 
lic judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  no  consi- 
deration arising  from  personal  feeling  will  induce  me  lo 
take  a course  whicli  1 should  not  believe  calculated  lo 
maintain  the  cliaracler  and  promote  the  interest  of  the 
stale  which  gave  me  birth. 

Business  of  importance,  especially  as  enabling  me  to 
settle  down  permanently  in  North  Carolina,  will  proba- 
bly require  my  presence  in  I'ennessee,  wliere  I may  be 
detained  until  August  next.  On  my  return  to  my  fami- 
ly,  I liope  to  meet  you,  when  1 shall  be  highly  gratified 
to  renew  that  social  and  friendly  intercourse,  which  here- 
tofore, so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  has  subsisted  between 
us.  In  the  mean  time,  I beg  you  to  receive  assurances 
of  great  respect  and  esteem.  JOHN  BRANCH. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  JVdlional  In- 
ielUgencer  of  Monday  last: 

To  the  letter  of  Mr.  Branch,  it  is  rumored,  will  soon 
he  added  an  exposition,  by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  the  causes  of 
the  late  dissolution  ol  the  cabinet.  No  commentary  can 
add  force  to  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Branch. 
Any  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  lo  make  his  language 
clearer  would  but  detract  from  the  strength  which  it  de- 
rives trom  its  simplicity,  plainness,  and  directness.  We 
therefore  abstain  lor  the  present  from  any  observations 
upon  it. 

We  have  not  conversed  with  either  Mr.  Ingham  or 
Mr.  Branch  since  their  dismission  from  office;  but  we 
know,  li  they  have  a spark  of  liuman  pride  or  feeling 
ahoiil  them,  that  they  must  feel  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment they  have  receiveil.  Our  conjecture  is  confirmed, 
beyond  doubt,  as  lo  one  of  ll.em,  by  the  above  interest- 
ing exiiositioii;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  a kin- 
dred leeling  iiervades  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Ingham.  It  is 
said  that  he,  too,  like  his  late  colleague  in  office,  is  about 
to  return  home  without  waiting,  as  he  liad  been  desired 
to  do,  tor  his  successor. 

Our  own  information,  (unofficial)  coiifirtDS  tire  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
find  ill  tlie  U.  States  Gazette,  of  Saturday : 

“Mr.  Van  Biiren  has,  we  understand,  been  appointed 
minister  to  England,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  McLune,  Mr. 
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V.  B.  will  embark  on  ibe  1st  of  June,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Vaui'hun.^’ 

Concerning  the  late  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  the 
Pendehon  (S,  C.)  Messenger,  a paper  IVieridly  to  the 
administration  Iieretolore,  makes  the  following  short  and 
sliarp  remarks: 

“The  resignation  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  is'an 
extraordinary  event  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  As 
the  most  ini[)ortant  intelligence  of  the  day,  we  have  made 
room  for  the  corresjiondence  witich  took  place,  to  ena- 
ble our  readers,  if  possible,  to  comprehend  the  causes  of 
the  occurrence.  VVe  acknowledge  our  own  inabilily  to 
understand  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr. 
Eaton.  'I'hese  letters  have  succeeded  in  mystifying  the 
matter  very  considerably.” 


MR.  RANDOLPH. 

We  have  not  published  any  of  the  particulars  of  the 
strange  conduct  said  to  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Randolph  during  his  few  days  sojourn  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh — but  feel  it  due  to  him  as  a high  public  lunc- 
tionary,  to  give  the  following  certificate  in  his  behalf 
from  the  young  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  as 
secretary  of  legation. 

'Vo  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
Gentlemen: — Having  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  9tii 
November,  1830,  an  epitome  of  a publication  in  the  N. 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, relative  to  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Russia,  and  seeing  with  indignation,  that  the  accounts  of 
that  gentleman’s  deportment  at  St.  Petersburgh,  as 
published  in  those  papers,  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 

1 deem  it  to  be  roy  duty  to  contradict  them,  in  the  most 
positive  manner. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  was  that 
■which  became  himself  and  his  office — sucli  it  was  and 
will  always  be,  to  persons  who  are  wortliy  of  his  notice. 
The  gross  slanders  contained  in  the  paragraiiiis  alluded 
to  above,  are  so  prejiosterous  that  they  can  scarcely  im- 
pose on  the  most  credulous; — but  as  the  writer  of  them 
may  have  had  his  own  purposes  in  view,  it  may  be  well 
to  disappoint  him,  by  a flat  contradiction  of  his  state- 
.ments.  But,  to  be  more  particular: 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Randolph  conducted  himself  in  a 
^ost  ridiculous  manner,  before  the  emperor.  This  is 
4alse;  and  tlie  best  proof  of  its  being  unuue  is,  that  his 
•imperial  .majesty  has  expressed  the  greatest  esteem  for 
itim;  which  would  certainly  not  be  the  case,  if  any 
thing  outre  had  happened  at  the  presentation.  As  for 
the  other  acts  said  to  have  been  done — such  as  tearing 
the  cards  of  the  foreign  ministers  to  pieces,  &c.  fkc. — the 
idea  of  endeavoring  to  impose  on  the  public  with  such 
trash,  is  so  shallow,  and,  at  the  same  time  so  base,  that 
■folly  itself  would  laugh  at  it. 

Then,  say  these  inventive  editors,  Mr.  Randolph  re- 
fused, at  first,  to  receive  a note  from  prince  Lieven,  the 
principal  minister  of  stale.  This  I know  to  be  false 
also;  and  moreover  state  that  there  was  the  most  cor- 
dial, I may  say  friendly,  intercourse  between  the  minister 
and  the  Am.  rican  envoy — so  much  so,  that  when  I went 
ito  ask  for  Mr.  Ramlolph’s  passports,  and  to  explain  the 
urgent  necessity  of  his  leaving  St.  Peterburgh,  on  account 
:of  the  very  tlangerous  slate  of  his  health,  prince  Lieven 
expressed  the  utmost  concern,  on  hearing  the  news,  and 
immediately  proposed  to  see  Mr.  Randolph,  which  was 
only  prevented  by  a mistake  of  mine,  in  giving  him  the 
■wrong  number  of  tlie  house. 

All  the  other  charges  are  as  much  founded  in  truth, 
as  those  which  1 have  noticed  particularly. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  wicked  traduce  the  characters  of 
the  just:  and  it  is  thus,  that  envy,  conscious  of  its  own 
demerits,  endeavors  to  assassinate  the  reputation  of  the 
exalted  and  worthy.  Conscious  of  the  badness  of  their 
cause  and  still  anxious  to  set  rolling  a ball,  that  will 
attract  the  notice  of  a gossip  for  a moment,  the  busy- 
bodies  of  our  nation  invent  live  grossest  calumnies,  ami 
to  effect  their  designs,  they  alwajs  lay  fiold  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  generous  men. 

Tills  is  no  defence  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  conduct — for, 
it  defends  itself.  To  coticlude — and  as  small  events  go 
far  Id  circumstantial  evidence,  to  prove  that  facta  are  true 


or  not  so — it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  it  is  stated  by 
these  lovers  of  veracity,  tliat,  ‘OIr.  IL  look  upper 
cbamlier  at  Mrs.  Wilson’s;”  whereas  tlie  fact  is,  that  both 
Mr.  Randolph  and  myself  occupied  lo~.ver  rooms  in  this 
good  lady’s  house.  This  last,  although  rather  a minute 
circumstance  to  notice,  serves  to  show  iliat  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  editors  imagined  he  lived  at 
.^Irs.  Wilson’s,  atid  imagined  the  whole  tissue  of  slander 
and  abuse.  1 am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  R.  CLAY. 

Secretary  of  legation  and  charge  d’  altaires  of  the  U. 
States  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

St.  Petersburgh,  January  \7th,  1831. 


MR.  RANDOLPH’S  LPLECHES. 

Certain  late  references  to  this  gentleman  hus  induced 
us  to  examine  our  files  a little — and  present  the  two 
following  extracts  from  his  speeches  in  tlie  late  Virgi- 
nia convention,  in  verification  of  some  things  that  we 
liaye  said  of  him. 

EXTRACTS. 

“Sir,  I see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  for  fu- 
ture changes.  You  must  give  government  time  to  ope- 
rate on  tlie  people,  and  give  the  people  lime  to  become 
gradually  assimilated  to  llieir  institulions.  Almost  any 
thing  is  belter  than  this  stale  of  perpetual  uncertainty. 
A people  may  have  tlie  best  form  of  government  that  the 
wit  of  man,  ever  devised;  and  yet  iVom  its  uncertainty 
alone,  may,  in  effect,  live  under  the  worst  government 
in  the  world.  Sir,  how  often  must  I repeat  change 
is  not  reform,  I am  willing  lliat  this  new  constitution 
shall  stand  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  stand,  and 
that,  believe  me,  is  a vei’y  short  time.  Sir,  it  is  vain 
to  deny’  it. — They  may  say  what  they  please  about  the 
old  constitution — the  defect  is  not  there.  It  is  not  in  the 
form  of  the  old  edifice,  neither  in  the  design  nor  the  ele- 
vation: it  is  in  the  material — it  is  in  the  people  of  Va. 
To  my  knowledge  that  people  are  changed  from  what 
they  have  been. — The  4UU  men  who  went  out  to  David 
were  in  debt.  The  parlizans  of  Caesar  were  in  debt. 
I’he  fellow  laborers  of  Calaiine  were  in  debt.  And  I 
defy  you  to  shew  me  a desperately  indebted  people  any 
where,  who  can  bear  a regular  sober  government.  I 
throw  the  challenge  to  all  who  hear  me. 

I say  that  the  character  of  the  good  old  Virginia 
planter — the  man  who  owned  from  five  to  twenty 
slaves  or  less,  who  lived  by  hard  work,  and  who  paid 
his  debts,  is  passed  away.  A new  order  of  things  is 
come.  The  period  has  arrived  of  living  by  one’s  wits — 
of  living  by  contracting  debts  that  one  cannot  pay — 
and  above  all,  ot  living  by  ofice  hunting.  Sir,  what 
do  we  see?  Bankrupts — branded  bankrupts— giving 

great  dinners — sending  their  children  to  the  most  e.x- 
pensive  schools— giving  grand  parlies — and  just  as  well 
received  as  any  body  in  sociel)’.  I say,  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  old  constitution  was  too  good  for  them; 
they  could  not  bear  it.  No,  sir— they  could  not  bear 
a freehold  suffrage  and  a property  representation.  I have 
always  endeavored  to  do  the  people  justice — but  I will 
not  flatter  them— I will  not  pander  to  liieir  appetite  for 
change.  I will  do  nothing  to  provide  tor  change.  I 
will  not  agree  to  any  rule  of  future  appointment,  or  to 
any  provision  for  future  changes  called  amendments  to 
the  constitution.  Tliey  who  love  change — who  delight 
in  public  confusion — ^^vviio  wisli  to  teed  the  cauldron  and 
make  it  bubble— may  vote  if  they  please  for  future 
changes. 

“At  th.at  time,  sir,  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  was 
throughout  a slave  holding  commomvcalth:  (would  to 
God  she  were  so  now.)  And  is  it,  then,  so  wonderful 
that  slaves  should  have  been  a subject  ot  ta.xation?  \es, 
sir:  Virginia  was  then  not  only  throughout,  a slave  hold- 
ing, but  a ^o6acco  planting  commonwealth.  \ ou  can’t 
open  the  statute  book, — I mean  one  of  the  old  statute^ 
books,  not  those  that  have  been  defaced  by  the  finger  ot 
reform,— and  not  see  that  tobacco  was,  in  fact,  the  cui*- 
rency,  as  well  as  staple  of  the  state.  We  paid  our 
clerk’s  tees  in  tobacco:  verdicts  were  given  m tobacco; 
and  bonds  were  executed  payable  in  tobacco.  1 hat  ac- 
counts for  it  all.  While  a large  portion  of  the  state  has 
ceased  to  be  a slave  holding,  and  a still  larger  portion 
has  ceased  to  be  a tobacco  planting  community,  the  bur- 
• den  has  rested  on  the  necks  ot  a comparatively  small. 
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unhappy,  and  I will  say  it,  a proscribed  caste  in  the  com- 
munity.” 

“Sir,  when  I speak  of  d:ii\^r — from  what  quarter 
does  it  come;  from  whom?  From  the  corn  and  oat- 
growers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  liappahannoc  and 
the  Painuiikeyi’  From  the  fishermen  on  the  Chesa- 
peake? The  pilots  of  Elizabeth  City?  No  sir,  from 
ourselves. — from  the  great  slave-holding  and  tohacco- 
planting  districts  of  the  state,  1 could  not  have  brought 
mysell  to  believe  it — nothing  could  have  persuaded  me 
that  tlie  real  d iiiger  which  threatens  this  great  interest, 
should  spring  from  those  districts  themselves.” 

“Mr.  Chairman,  since  1 have  been  here,  the  scene 
has  recalled  many  old  recollections.  At  one  time  1 
thought  myself  in  the  house  of  representatives,  listening 
to  the  debate  on  the  tariff;  at  another  time,  I imagined 
myself  listening  to  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question; 
and  sometimes  I fancied  myself  listening  to  both  ques- 
tions debated  at  once.  Are  we  men  met  to  consult 
about  the  affairs  of  men?  or  are  we,  in  truth,  a Robin- 
hood  society,  discussing  rights  in  the  abstract.?  Have 
we  no  house  over  our  heads.?  Do  we  forget  that  we  are 
Jiving  under  a constitution  which  has  shielded  us  for 
more  than  half  a century;  that  we  are  not  a parcel  of 
naked  and  forloim  savages,  on  the  shores  of  New  Hol- 
land; and  that  the  worst  that  can  come  is,  that  we  shall 
live  under  the  same  constitution  that  we  have  lived 
under,  freely  and  happily  for  half  a century.?  To  their 
monstrous  claims  of  power,  we  plead  this  prescription ; 
but  then  we  are  told,  that  nullum  tempus  occurrit  — 
king  whom.?— KING  NUMBERS.”* 

“if  the  naked  principle  of  numbers  only  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  reijuisites  for  the  statesman  fall  far  below 
what  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  rated  them  at. — 
He  needs  not  the  tour  rules  of  arithmetic.  No  sir,  a ne- 
gro boy  with  a knife  and  tally-stick,  is  a statesman  com- 
plete in  this  school.” 

“Yet,  let  me  say  with  the  gentleman  from  Accomac, 
(Mr.  Joynes)  vvhose  irresistible  array  of  figures  set  all 
figures  of  speech  at  defiance,  that  if  there  were  not  a 
negro  in  Virginia,  I would  still  contend  tor  the  principle 
in  the  amendment.  And  why.?  Because  1 will  put  it 
in  the  power  of  no  man  or  set  ot  men  who  ever  lived, 
or  who  ever  shall  live,  to  tax  me  without  my  consent. 
It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  this  is  done  without  my 
having  any  representative  at  all,  or,  as  it  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  tariff  law,  by  a phalanx  stern  and  inexo- 
rable, who  being  the  majority,  and  having  the  power, 
prescribe  to  me  the  law  ifiai  1 shall  obey.” 

“It  is  the  first  lime  in  my  file,  that  1 ever  heard  of  a 
government,  which  was  to  divorce  property  from  poxv- 
er.  Yet,  this  is  seriously  and  soberly  proposed  to  us — 
sir,  I know  it  is  practicable,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by 
a violent  divulsion,  as  in  France — but  the  moment  you 
have  separated  the  two,  that  very  moment  property  will 
go  in  search  of  power,  and  power  in  search  of  property. 
— “'Male  and  female  created  He  them,”  and  the  two 
sexes  do  not  more  certainly,  nor  by  a more  unerring 
law,  gravitate  to  each  other,  than  power  and  properly; 
you  can  only  cause  them  to  change  iiands.” 

“Yes,  sir,  to  this  constitution  we  owe  all  that  we 
have  preserved;  (much  I know  is  lost  and  of  great  value), 
but  all  that  we  have  saved  from  the  wreck  ot  our  politi- 
cal toriunes.  '1  his  is  the  mother  which  has  reared  all 
our  great  men.  Well  may  she  he  called  magna  mater 
virum.  She  has  indeed,  produced  men  and  mighty 
men.” 

“ For  my  share,  this  is  the  first  convention  in  which 
I ever  had  a seal,  and  I tiust  in  God  it  xoillbe  the  last. 
1 never  had  any  taste  for  conventions;  or  for  new  con- 
stitutions made  per  order,  or  kept  ready  made,  to  suit 
casual  customers.  ” 

“Yet,  as  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  says,  I am 
no  candidate  tor  martyrdom.  I am  loo  old  a man  to 
remove:  my  associations,  my  habits,  and  my  property, 
nail  me  to  the  commonwealth.  But  were  1 a young 
man,  I would,  in  case  this  monstrous  tyranny  shall  be 

*Vide,  “Dictionary  of  Quotations,”  a book  that  seems 
to  be  always  on  .Mr.  Randolph’s  table,  and  we  learn  by 
it  that  the  literal  translation  is  “no  time  impedes  the 
king,”  that  is,  the  rights  of  a sovereign  are  indefeasi- 
ble by  any  lapse  of  time. 


imposed  upon  us,  do  what  a few  years  ago,  1 should 
have  thought  parricidal.  I would  willidraw  from  your 
jurisdiction.  I xoould  not  live  under  king  numbers.  I 
would  not  be  his  steward;  nor  make  him  my  task  mas- 
ter. 1 would  obey  the  principle  of  selt-preservalion,  a 
jirincijile  we  find  even  in  the  brute  creation,  in  Hying 
from  this  mischief.” 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  some  extracts  from  the 
reply  oi' Mv.  Jilex under  Campbellio  Mr.  Randolph. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  CampbelVs  speech. 

“But  I am  told  that  universal  suffrage,  (1  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  universal  sufiVage),  or  more  correctly 
suffrage,  was  the  invention  of  the  age  of  lord  proctor 
Cromwell— that  it  sprung  up  for  the  first  time  during 
the  commonwealth  of  England.  It  is  called  novel  doc- 
trine.— Were  it  so,  that  would  not  prove  it  false. 
Steam  boats  are  a novel  invention,  and  many  other  use- 
ful arts  are  comparatively  novelties.  'I'he  new  race  of 
men  which  modern  science  has  created  and  made,  is  a 
new  invention.  1 mean  the  wooden,  brazen  and  iron 
men,  which  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  get  tired; 
which  are  adults,  without  being  infants,  lull  grown  men 
as  soon  as  born, — These  new  men,  these  novelties,  are 
likely  to  be  a very  useful  race,  for  when  inspiretl  by 
steam,  they  are  as  rational  as  our  black  population. — 
England  has  two  hundred  millions  of  them,  and  these 
United  States  have  more  than  ten  millions  of  them. 
'I'hey  are  all  revolutionists,  and  will  as  certainly  revolu- 
tionise the  world  as  ever  did  the  art  of  printing,  or  any 
conquering  invader.  They  Htce  all  novel  too.  No  pro- 
phetic eye,  nor  prophetic  pen,  can  describe  their  pro- 
gress, or  foretel  their  destiny. — All  novelties  are  not 
fictitious. — But  sir,  notwithstanding  the  general  historic 
accuracy  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  they  have  mis- 
taken the  date  of  the  origin  of  general  suffrage.  It  is 
more  ancient  than  the  British,  the  Roman,  the  Grecian, 
or  the  Persian  governments.  It  is  now  3,329  years  old. 

I have  heard  gentlemen  quote  the  Mosaic  history  on  this 
floor.  It  will  be  no  sin,  I hope  for  me  to  quote  the 
same  authority. — Now  sir,  if  gentlemen  will  look  into 
the  Exodus  of  Israel,  they  will  find  that  the  Virginia 
constitution  was  not  the  first  -written  constitution,  nor 
the  general  suflrage  the  invention  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Cromwell,  sir,  was  a prodigious  genius,  but  this  he  did 
not  invent.  When  Israel  became  a commonwealth,  and, 
sir,  they  were  a commonwealth,  and  were  so  denomi- 
nated 2,000  years  ago  by  a very  high  authority.  1 say 
when  Israel  became  a commomvealtli,  they  received  a 
constitution  from  him  who  led  them  through  the  red 
sea.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  amounted  to  600,000  fight- 
ing men.  I'he  God  of  Israel  first  proposed  a social  com- 
pact. It  was  called  in  Hebrew  Berilh,  in  Greek  JDia- 
iheke,  in  Latin  Consiitiitio,  in  Scotch  Covenant,  after 
the  manner  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  It  is 
precisely  equal  to  our  English  word  constitution.  This 
was  -written,  and  it  is  the  oldest  written  document  upon 
earth.  Alter  it  was  written,  it  was  submitted  to  every 
man  upon  the  muster  roll  of  Israel.  Their  vote  was  re- 
quired, and  they  voted  tor  it  as  their  national  compact. 
So  old,  sir,  and  so  venerable  is  the  origin  of  geiier a* 
suffrage. 

“I  was  sorry  to  hear,  the  other  day,  the  eloquent 
gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph),  protest 
against  his  majesty  king  numbers,  and  declare  his  readi- 
ness to  revolt  from  his  government,  and  to  migrate 
Irom  his  dominions.  Xing  numbers,  Mr.  Chairman,  fs 
the  legitimate  sovereign  all  this  country.  Gen  Jack- 
son,  the  president  of  these  United  States,  is  only  the  re- 
[iresentalive,  the  laxvful  representative  ot  king  numbers. 
And,  whither  sir,  can  that  gentleman  fly  from  the  govern- 
ment of  this  king?  In  the  north,  in  the  south,  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  west,  he  can  find  no  other  monarch. 
Except  he  cross  the  ocean,  he  can  put  himself  under  no 
other  king.  And  whenever  he  may  please  to  expatriate 
himself,  he  will  find  beyond  the  dominion  of  king  num- 
bers, there  is  no  other  monarch  save  king  blood,  king  cy- 
pher, king  s-word,  or  king  purse.  And,  sir,  permit  me  to 
add,  there  is  none  of  those  so  august  as  our  king.  I love 
king  numbers,  I wish  to  live,  and  1 hope  to  die  under 
the  government  of  this  m.ajestic  personage.  He  is,  sir, 
a wise,  benevolent,  patriotic  and  powerful  prince — the 
most  dignified  personage  under  the  canopy  of  lieavea.” 
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“But,  sir,  one  genlleinan,  (Mr.  Randolpli),  referred 
us  to  the  great  men,  wliicli  llie  present  system  in  Vir- 
ginia had  produced.  W'e  doubt  it  not  sir.  1 have  lived 
in  a country  in  which  there  were  many  great  men;  very 
learned  and  very  powerful.  But  how  were  they  created, 
sir?  For  one  noble  lord,  there  were  ten  thousand  ignoble 
paupers, and  for  one  great  scholar  there  were  ten  thousand 
ignoramuses.  I'hat  is  the  secret  sir.  I never  wish  to  see 
this  mode  of  making  great  7nen  introduced  into  this  com- 
monwealth, 1 trust,  sir,  we  will  rather  strive  to  make 
many  middling  men,  than  a few  great  or  noble  men. 
When  we  adopt  the  English  mode  of  making  great  men, 
we  will  soon  adopt  the  English  mode  of  speaking  to 
them.  1 have  heanl  of  but  one  ti lend”  in  this 

committee,  as  yet;  but  sir,  it  is  a contagious  spirit. 
'I'here  are  many  sorts  of  great  men.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  create  them  in  advance  oftlie  demands  ol  society. 
Peculiar  crisis  call  them  into  being.  This  sort  of  great 
men,  has  always  been  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
One  of  them  was  found  on  Mount  Horeb,  another  on  the 
way  to  Damascus — one  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  anotlier 
was  fouud  in  the  county  ot  Hanover,  with  a fishing  rod  in 
his  hand.  The  Island  of  Corsica,  produced  one  when  he 
was  wanted. — 'riiere  is  no  occasion  to  devise  any  plan 
lor  creating  this  sort  of  great  men.  But  sir,  under  a 
proi>er  system  of  government,  we  should  be  able  to 
multiply  other  sons  of  great  men  a hundred  fold,  and 
we  should  not  fail  to  derive  benefits  of  every  sort,  intel- 
lectual, mural,  and  political,  incomparably  surpassing 
any  sacrifice  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  ia  commenc- 
ing such  a system. 

Extracts  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Randolph  delivered  in 
congress  tw  o or  three  y ears  ago,  as  rpioled  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ges, in  his  speech  on  the  Russian  mission; 

“Sir,  what  can  the  country  do  for  me?  As  for  pow- 
er, what  can  it  have  for  one  like  me.i’  If  power  had 
been  my  object,  1 must  have  been  less  sagacious  than 
my  worst  enemies  have  represented  me  to  be,  if  I had 
not  obtained  it.  * * * * * Whar, 

sir,  to  drudge  in  your  laboratories  in  the  departments, 
■or  be  at  the  tail  of  your  corps  diploma  tic  in  Kurope? . 
{Exiled  to  Siberia.)  Alas!  sir,  in  my  condition,  a cup 
of  cold  water  would  be  more  acceptable.  What  can  the 
country  give  me  that  1 do  not  possess  in  the  confidence 
of  such  constituents  as  no  man  ever  had  before?  I can 
retire  to  my  old  patrimonial  trees,  where  I may  see  the 
sun  rise  and  set  in  peace.  * * j si,aU  retire 

upon  my  resources — I will  go  back  to  the  bosom  of  my 
constituents.  * * * shall  I give  up 

them  and  this?  And  for  wbatf  For  the  heartless 
amusement  and  vapid  pleasures  .and  tarnished  honors  ot 
this  abode  of  splendid  misery,  ot  shabby  splendor?  for  a 
clerkship  in  the  war  office,  or  a FTREIGN  MISSION, 
to  dance  attendance  abroad  ins'ead  of  at  home— or 
even  fora  department  itself?  fe'ir,  thirty  years  make 
sad  changes  in  man.  * * * f j 

hang  to  existence  by  a single  hair  —that  the  sword  ol 
Damocles  is  suspeeded  over  me.” 

Extracts  from  John  Randolph's  letter  to  his  constituents, 
dated  '■'■York  Builuings,  Jan.  7,  1815.” 

“Nine  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  raised  his 
voice  against  the  commencement  of  a system  of  mea- 
sures, which,  although  artfully  disginsed,  were  calculat- 
ed, as  he  believed,  to  produce  what  we  have  ail  seen 
and  fated  long  to  feel.  Had  they^  w ho  derided  what 
they  were  then  pleased  to  term  his  “mournful  vaticina- 
tions, the  reveries  of  a healed  and  disordered  imagina- 
tion,” confided  less  in  their  own  air  built  theories  and 
taking  warning  ere  it  was  too  late,  they  might  be  riding 
on  “the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,”  instead  ot 
clinging  with  instinctive  and  convulsive  grasp  to  the 
wreck,  whicli  themselves  have  made  of  public  credit, 
of  national  honor,  of  jieace,  happiness  and  security,  and 
offaith  among  men.  The  veiy  bonds,  not  9nly  of  union 
between  tbese  states,  but  ot  society'  itself  are  loosen- 
ed, anti  we  seem  ap[iroacliing  towards  that  awful  disso- 
lution, the  issue  ot  w inch  it  is  not  given  to  human  lor- 
sight  to  scan,  in  the  virtue,  llie  moderation,  the  forti- 
tude of  the  people  is,  (under  God),  our  last  resource. 
Let  them  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  horn  their  present  in- 


stitutions there  is  no  transition  but  to  military  despotism, 
and  that  there  is  none  more  easy.  Anarchy  is  the  chry- 
salis state  of  despotism;  and  to  that  state  have  the  mea- 
sures oj  this  government  long  tended,  amidst  professions, 
such  as  we  have  heard  in  France  and  seen  the  effects  of, 
ot  liberty,  equality  invincibility.  None  but  the  people 
can  lorge  tlieir  own  ch.ains;  and  to  flatter  the  peO[iie  and 
delude  them  by  promises  never  meant  to  he  pertorraed, 
is  the  stale  hut  successful  practice  cl  the  demagogue,  as 
ot  the  seducer  in  private  file.” 

“Give  me  an  arm,”  says  the  wily  politician.  It  is  only 
to  figlit  the  English  to  maintain  “Iree  trai’.c  and  sailors 
rights” — and  dazzeld  by  the  “pride,  pomp  aaJ  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,”  heedless  ot  the  miseries  that 
lurk  beneath  its  splendor,  llie  people  have  said  Amen! 
Of  these  the  heavy  debt  and  grinding  taxes  that  lollow 
in  its  train  are,  perhaps,  the  least.  Disease  and  vice,  in 
new  unheard- ot  forms,  spread  from  the  camp  through- 
out society.  Not  a village,  not  a neighborliood,  hardly 
a family  escajies  the  iulection.  The  searching  miseries 
of  war,  penetrate  even  into  the  hovel  of  the  shivering 
negro,  whose  tattered  blankets  and  short  allowance  of 
salt  bear  w itness  to  the  glories  of  that  administration, 
under  which  his  master  is  content  to  live.  His  mas- 
ter, no  doubt,  some  “southern  nabob,” — some  “haughty 
grandee  of  Virginia,”  tlie  very'  idea  of  whose  existence 
disturbs  the  very  repose  of  our  tender  consciences,  is  re- 
velling in  luxury,  winch  the  necessary  wants  ot  his  bonds- 
men are  stinted  to  supply.  Such  is  the  stuff  that  wretced 
dreams  are  made  of!  I'he  master  consumed  by  cares 
from  which  even  the  miserable  African  is  free,  accus- 
tomed to  the  decent  coratorts  of  life,  is  racking  his  brain 
for  ways  and  means  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  tax 
gatherer.  You  see  the  struggle  between  his  pride  and 
his  necessity.  1 hat  ancient  relic  of  belter  times,  on 
which  he  bends  his  vacant  eye,  must  go.  It  is  itself  the 
object  of  a new  ta.x.'  He  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep 
it.  Moreover  he  must  find  a substitute  for  his  y oungest 
boy,  called  into  service.  His  eldest  son  has  perished 
in  the  tenlless  camp,  the  bloodless  hut  fatal  fields  of  the 
fenny  country — and  even  for  the  cherished  semblance  of 
this  favorite  child,  he  must  pay  tribute  to  Ctesar.  The 
tear  that  starts  into  his  eye,  as  he  adds  this  item  to  the 
inventory  of  exaction,  would  serve  but  to  excite  a phi- 
losophic smile  in  the  ‘‘griinm  idol”  of  the  levee  and  its 
heartless  worshippers.  Sudi  is  the  condition  of  the  belter 
and  more  enviable  classes  of  society'.  There  is  more  than 
one  beneath  it — a husband,  the  sole  support  of  a wife  and 
helpless  children,  a son,  the  only  stay  and  comfort  of  a 
widowed  mother.  You  have  the  outline — fi.l  up  the 
picture — for  you  can  do  it  with  a master’s  hand. — We 
shall  then  see  the  patch  work  of  the  cradle  and  the 
party'  colored  rugs  of  squalid  poverty,  fluttering  amidst 
the  ensigns  and  standaids  which  some  cadet  lor  military 
promotion  lay  s at  the  teet  of  our  president's  lady,  on  his 
knees.” 

The  course  of  measures,  to  which  during  seven  years 
I had  opposed  myself  in  congress,  drew  in  the  session 
of  1811-12,  to  that  catastrophe,  w hich  I felt  it  my  duty 
to  arrest  by  the  best  efforts  of  my  understanding,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  high  constitutional  duty — at  once  a 
duty  and  a riglit — I was  at  hilraiih'  silenced  on  the  floor 
of  an  assembly  culling  itself  deliberative,  abusing  the 
once  venerated  name  of  an  American  congress — Then 
was  the  lime  as  1 lliouglit,  and  still  do  think,  for  the 
members  of  the  opposition  to  have  quilted  their  seats, 
and  to  have  abandoned  an  infmiuted  conclave  to  the  mis- 
rule of  their  own  mad  passions,  instead  of  lending  by 
their  presence  the  countenance  of  dtlibei  aiion  to  an  as- 
sembly, that  had  ceased  to  be  deliberative!  Gentlemen, 
whose  opinions  I held  in  the  utmost  deference  thought 
otherwise.  I’o  resign  my  commission  into  the  hands  of 
those  from  whom  1 had  received  it,  was  the  next  step 
that  occurred  to  me.  But  I immediately  perceived  that 
this  act  of  political  suicide  would  at  once  gratify  my  op- 
pressors and  injure  my  constituents,  who  would  be  lliere- 
by  deprived  of  a vote  on  the  great  question  of  w ar,  w hich 
was  soon  to  come  before  congress.  My  part  w as  taken 
— to’ remain  at  my  post  and  calmly  aw  ait  the  consequen- 
ces.” 

“To  my  constituents  I made  my  appeal.  The  war 
was  declared — the  election  supervened,  and  they  disa- 
vowed me. 
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The  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Patriot,”  tiie  paper  in 
which  the  address  ap()eare(l,  in  publishing  it,  said  — 
“'riiere  uas  a time  when  we  admired  him — but  for  his 
want  of  charity  to  others,  we  should  now  pity  him,  so 
much  is  he  “crazed  with  care”  and  disappointment.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  'Wilson*  J,  Caiiy  esq.  dated 
Fluvanna,  Dec.  14,  1S14,  and  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  ^March  1815. 

“We  were  speaking  generally  of  political  concerns, 
and  1 ailverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  in  their 
attack  U|)on  capt.  Porter  U[)on  a neutral  coast,  and  con- 
demned it  in  strong  terms,  Mr.  Randolph  justified  it  by 
remarking  that  our  government  iiad  not  respected  the 
neutrality  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  West 
Florida.  Amongst  other  observations  I l ecolh  ct  he  ask- 
ed, suppose  the)  had  met  upon  the  coast  ot  Kamptsehat- 
ka,  would  you  have  them  respect  the  neutrality  of  that 
coast?  I made  some  observations  to  shew  the  difference 
between  the  case  put,  and  ihe  affair  as  it  actually  occur- 
red, but  not  necessary  to  be  repeated.  The  conversa- 
tion then  turned  on  the  capture  of  Washington — I re- 
probated the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings — and 
to  my  great  astonisliment,  Mr.  R.  justified  it — 1 cannot 
remember  the  precise  language  he  used,  but  certainly  it 
went  to  the  point  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
in  that  transaction.” 


ANTI-TARIFF  PROSPECTS. 

From  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  Jiave  observed,  oflate, 
a wavering  of  our  faith  in  the  potency  of  argument,  as 
an  efficient  means  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  fate 
that  awaits  her  in  the  event  of  the  American  System’s 
being  fastened  upon  us  as  tlie  settled  policy  of  tlie^ 
country.  So  long  as  we  felt  a strong  confidence  in  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  we  spoke  in  language  calculated  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  southern  friends— and 
as  soon  as  we  beg:.n  to  doubt,  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
say  so.  The  truth  is,  that  the  questions  of  the  tariff, 
ami  of  internal  imiirovements,  which  are  sheer  ques- 
tions ot  political  science  and  constitutional  law,  have  now 
been  so  interwoven  into  the  party  politics  of  the  day, 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  altogether  vain  to  expect  a 
decision  upon  them  on  any  other  than  party  grounds. 
The  late  d.ntiei  s given  in  this  commercial  city%  to  Air. 
Webster,  the  leader  of  the  American  Syslerii  party  in 
the  senate,  and  to  Mr.  Burges,  the  leader  of  the  same 
party  in  the  house  of  representatives,  have  fully  con- 
vinced us  that  a great  portion  of  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  their  predilections 
and  convictions  in  favor  of  free  trade  upon  the  altar  of 
party.  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  same  result 
at  Boston.  A friend  in  a late  letter  says  — “Here  the 
whole  free  trade  party  are  going  over  to  Clay,  and  are 
well  rewarded,  by  dividends  of  ten,,  twenty  and  thirty  per 
centum.  More  than  five  millions  of  dollars  are  now  in- 
vested in  new  factories,  within  sixty  miles  of  Boston,  and 
twenty  millions  more  will  follow  the  next  two  years. — 
Some  ot  the  stock  is  twenty -five  to  thirty,  and  one  cor- 
poration fifty-five  per  centum  premium  per  annum.” 

Aow,  it  the  party  adverse  to  Air.  Clay  were  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  American  System,  there  would 
be  ground  for  indulging  the  strongest  hopes.  'I’his, 
however,  unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  In  some  states 
the  Jackson  party  is  as  clamourous  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
and  internal  iinjirovements,  as  their  ojijionenls,  and  there 
is  not,  it  appears  to  us,  the  slightest  chance,  under  pre- 
sent appearances,  ot  there  being  a majority  in  congress, 
at  the  next  session,  hostile  to ‘‘‘the  system,”  although 
there  may  possibly  be  a majority  opposed  to  some  ot  its 
measures.  Wliat  then,  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  give 
up  the  ship,  and  strike  our  colors  in  despair  of  ever 
awakening  ifie  people  north  ot  the  Potomac  to  a true 
sense  ot  their  own  interests,  and  of  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice and  patriotism^  God  forbid  liiat  the  cu[)  of  patience 
should  be  dashed  from  our  lips  until  it  be  drained  to 
llie  last  dregs.  In  a government  originally  founded 
upon  conciliation  and  compromise,  much  must  be  borne 
hetore  we  abandon  hope  altogclher.  What  said  Mr. 
etferson  on  this  subject?  “Are  we  then  to  stand  to 
otti’  arms?  No!  that  must  be  the  last  resource— not  to 


be  thought  of  until  much  longer  and  greater  sufferings. 
If  every  infraction  of  a compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to 
be  resisted  at  once  as  a dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever 
be  formed  which  would  last  one  year.  We  must  have 
patience,  then,  with  our  brethren,  while  under  delusion. 
Give  them  time  lor  reflection  and  experience  of  conse- 
quences; keep  ourselves  in  a situation  to  profit  by  the 
chiqiter  of  accidents;  and  separate  from  our  companions 
only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left  are  the  dissolution 
of  our  union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a government 
without  limitation  of  powers.” 

AV^e  are  aware  that  this  wholesome  advice  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  given  so  long  ago  as  the  26lh  December, 
1825,  about  six  montlis  before  his  death,  and  that  many 
persons  believe  that  the  crisis  designated  by  him  ha» 
already  arrived.  A majority  of  the  southern  people,, 
however,  does  not  so  believe.  I'hey  will  wait  yet  longerr 
but,  according  to  the  indications  we  have  seen,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  should  the  next  session  of  congress  close 
witliout  a material  modification  of  the  restrictive  policy,, 
ail  ho|>es  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  question  will 
be  abandoned.  There  has  been  no  time,  since  the  pre- 
sidency ot  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  think,  at  which,  in  the 
southern  states,  the  doctrine  of  “principles  first — men. 
next,”  has  more  extensively  prevailed;  and,  should  tiie 
Jackson  party  in  congress,  representing  the  middle  and 
western  states,  yield  nothing  of  their  devotion  to  the 
American  System,  in  accommodation  to  the  state  rights- 
party  of  the  south,  which  almost  to  a man  supports  the 
present  administration,  we  should  not  be  surjirised  to- 
see  a withdrawal  from  the  electoral  field,  in  183‘2,  of  a 
great  portion  of  that  party,  upon  the  ground  that  pro- 
fessed political  friends  were  as  hostile  to  their  interests, 
as  political  foes. 


THE  SOUTHERN  GOLD  MINES. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  an  ac-»- 
count  of  a tour  in  North  Carolina,  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  “New  York  Observer,”  and  are  very  inte- 
resting. 

Tins  state  is  rich  in  gold  mines,  as  you  are  aware.- 
The  gold  region  is  far  more  e.vlensive  in  the  south,  thau 
most  suppose.  It  commences  in  Virginia,  and  extends* 
south-west  tlirough  North  Carolina,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  stale  as  regards  its  length;  along  the  northern- 
part  of  South  Carolina,  into  Georgia,  and  thence  north- 
westwardly into  Alabama,  and  ends  in  Tennessee,  Tha 
mines  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  now  worked* 
to  a great  extent;  those  of  Y’irginia  and  South  Carolina- 
to  a s nail  extent;,  and  those  in  Tennessee  hare  not  been, 
woiked  at  all,  altliough  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be 
soon.  In  this  state,  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Ruther- 
ford contain  the  best  gold  xvashings,  as  they  are  called,, 
— that  is,  the  gold  there  is  found  in  small  and  pure  par^ 
tides  mixed  with  the  sand,  which  lies  in  deposites,  as  if. 
it  occupied  (as  the  miners  believe)  the  beds  of  what  were 
once  streams  of  water,  creeks,  rivers,  &c.  The  gold  is. 
there  obtained  by  washing  away  the  sand,  and  it  is  a sim- 
ple process.  But  the  counties  of  Alecklinburg,  Rowan, 
Davidson  and  Cabarras  are  the  richest  in  what  may  be. 
properly  called  gold  mines, — that  is,  where  the  gold  is. 
found  in  ore,  and  not  distinguishable  by  llie  eye,  amt 
which  is  separated  by  smelling,  using  quicksilver  for  the 
jiurpose  of  detaching  the  gold  from  the  gross  earthy  sul>- 
stances.  'I'his  is  done  by  first  pounding  the  oi'e,  (whak 
the  miners  call  stamping  it),  then  grinding  it,  mixed 
with  the  quicksilver,  to  a fine  powder,  (like  flour),  and 
afterwarils  distilling  the  whole  in  an  alembic,  whicti  se- 
parates the  quicksilver  from  the  gold.  I'liis  part  of  the: 
busir.ess  is  simple  and  easy.  But  to  become  an  expert 
and  skilful  miner,  to  delect  gold  in  the  ore  with  cer- 
tainty, and  to  know  how  to  conduct,  il  1 may  say  so,  the 
perforations,  that  is,  sinking  shafts,  (like  wells)  and  form- 
ing and  fortify  ing  galleries  or  horizonial  perloralions  to. 
reach  the  veins,  tcc.  requires  great  ingenuity  as  well  as. 
experience. 

'I  he  best  veins  of  gold  are  not  horizontal,  nor  olten- 
vertical,  but  have  a clip  of  45  degrees  to  llie  horizon, 
riiey  vary  in  width  from  a few  indies  to  several  teet.. 
They  are  not  confined  to  hills  at  all,  but  are  found  alsco 
m the  low  lands.  These  veins  are  often  parallel  to 
each  other  at  unequal  distances.  I’lieir  depth  in  most 
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places  has  not  been  ascertained  ! There  have  been  no 
shafts  sunk  lower  than  T20  feet.  In  some  of  the  mines 
the  galleries,  or  lateral  perforations,  (or  arclied  entries 
as  they  may  be  called),  e.\tend  a great  distance  in  vari- 
ous directions  (rom  the  main  slialts,  and  so  reach  the 
veins.  They  are  usually  about  20  feet,  one  above  ano- 
ther, which  enables  the  miners  to  work  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

It  is  not  five  years  since  these  mines  began  to  be  work- 
ed to  any  considerable  extent;  indeed  it  is  hardly  half 
that  period.  And  yet  many  of  them  are  worked  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  And  mills  for  grinding  the  ore, 
propelled  by  water  or  by  steam,  are  erected  in  vast 
numbers.  One  of  the  Messrs.  Bissels,  who  are  proba- 
bly doing  more  at  the  business  than  any  others,  told  me 
recently,  that  their  company  employs  600  hands!  And 
he  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  men  now  employed 
at  the  mines  in  these  southern  states,  is  at  least  20,000. 
He  also  estimated  the  weekly  product  of  these  mines  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  $100,000,  or  $5,000,000  annually  ! 
But  a small  part  of  the  gold  was  sent  to  the  U.  S,  mint. 
By  far  the  larger  part  is  sent  to  Europe,  particularly  to 
Paris. 

Tfie  chief  miners  (I  mean  laborers)  are  foreigners — 
Germans,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Spaniards,  English,  Welch, 
Scotcli,  {Sc.  There  are  no  less  than  thirteen  different 
languages  spoken  at  the  mines  in  this  state!  And  men 
are  flocking  to  the  mines  from  all  parts,  and  find  ready 
employment.  Humh'eds  of  land  owners  and  renters, 
work  the  mines  on  their  grounds  on  a small  scale,  not 
being  able  to  encounter  the  expense  of  much  machinery. 

1 am  pained  to  learn  that  the  morals  of  these  miners 
is  deplorably  bad.  Indeed  I can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
more  immoral  community  than  exists  around  these 
mints.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  fighting,  levvdness,  and 
every  other  vice,  exist  here  to  an  awful  extent.  Many 
of  the  men,  by  working  tiiree  days  in  the  week,  make  se- 
veral dollars,  and  then  <!evoie  tiie  remaining  four  to 
every  species  of  vice.  The  colored  people— slaves — 
are  generally  the  most  moral. 

Mr.  B.,  of  whom  1 have  spoken  above,  informed  me 
that  lie  and  his  brothers  were  very  desirous  of  seeing 
something  done  to  promote  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
preaching  of  tfie  gospel  among  the  miners.  By  tlie  ef- 
forts of  a devoted  iemale,  one  Sunday  school  is  maintain- 
ed, possibB  there  may  be  more.  Several  of  the  miners 
who  were  imiiorled  from  Cornwall  are  excellent  men, 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  preach,  if  not  with  success  among  the  miners,  yet 
quite  so  among  the'  countiy  people  around.  Cannot 
something  to  be  done  for  tlrese  people?  Ought  not  some- 
thing to  be  attempted  by  our  missionary  societies.?  But 
let  them  not  send  any  man,  unless  they  can  send  one  ol 
the  right  stump — clieerful  as  well  as  serious,  devoted, 
and  pungent  in  his  pi  eacliing,  of  much  vivacity  and  tact 
in  getting  along  with  such  ungmlly  men, — full  of  meek- 
ness and  kindness,  and  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  village  of  Chai  lotte,  in  Mecklenburg  county',  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  of  the  largest  mines. 
It  is  growing  rapidly  . 

fore  I conclude  this  brief  account  of  the  gold  mines, 

I ought  to  state  one  fact  w inch  is  of  deep  interest,  that 
is,  that  there  are  indubitable  evidences  that  these  mines 
were  known  and  -worked  by  tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
or  some  oilier  people,  a long  period  since.  Many  [lieces 
of  machinery  which  were  used  for  this  purpose  have 
been  found.  Among  them  are  several  crucibles  of  earlh- 
enware,  and  far  belter  than  those  now  in  use.  Mr. 
B.  tohl  me  lliat  he  had  tried  three  of  tliem,  and  slated 
that  they  last  tftice  or  three  times  as  long  as  even  tlie 
Hessian  crucibles,  which  are  the  best  now  made. 

These  gold  mines  prove  that  the  vviioie  region  in 
wliicli  tiiey  abound,  was  once  iinder  tl.e  powerful  action 
ot  fire.  And  it  is  a fact  not  generally  know  n that  tlie 
miners  who  have  come  from  the  mines  in  South  Ameri- 
ca and  in  Europe,  pronounce  lli  s region  to  be  more 
abuiid  lit  ill  gold  ihaii  any  oilier  lliat  lias  been  found  on 
the  globe.  I'liere  is  no  telling  the  extent  of  ibese  mines; 
but 'sufficient  is  known  to  prove  they  are  ol  vast  extent. 

1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  iiuiiiber  ut  mines 
which  are  now  openevi;  it  is  however  very  great,  and 
constantly  increasing.  'Ihese  mining  establishments 
are  of  every  variety  as  to  extent  of  operation.  I'iiere  is 


a vast  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the  different  com- 
panies which  are  now  embarked  in  tliis  business.  A 
large  portion  of  this  capital  belongs  Xo  foreigners. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

From  the  jYatiomii  Intelligevcer. 

We  have  at  length  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  up 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  as  far  as  the  great  falls 
ot  the  Potomac,  being  somelbiiig  more  than  lialf  of  the 
distance  '.hat  is  now  navigable.  What  we  have  seen  of 
it  has  filled  us  with  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
enterprize,  and  the  boldness  and  skill  with  which  it  has 
so  far  been  carried  int.i  execution.  It  exhibits  indeed 
one  of  the  noblest  conquests  lliat  we  can  imagine  of  art 
over  nature.  The  craggy  rocks  have  been  subdued,  and 
tlie  valleys  lifted  up,  to  form  a commodious  passage  for 
the  fruits  of  man’s  industry  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man  to  look  at  this 
wonderful  work,  and  in  imagination  to  pursue  it  along 
its  progress  to  its  termination,  w iiliout  a deep  convic- 
tion of  the  im[)ortant  political  as  well  as  social  benefits 
which  may  be  anticipated  from  it.  Let  him  then  con- 
sider that  tliree  years  ago  the  first  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  had  not  been  entered  into,  and  he 
can  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he  perceives  how 
much  has  been  already  accomplished,  in  an  undertaking 
which  was  but  a few  years  before  regarded  by  many  but 
as  the  wild  dream  of  visionary  enthusiasm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a more  deliglitful  excursion 
for  pleasure  at  this  season  of  the  year,  tlian  that  in 
the  canal  packet  boat  to  the  falls,  or  even  to  Seneca. 
The  boat  is  very  handsomely  fitted  and  furnished  for 
the  service  it  is  employed  in,  and,  iti  visiting  the  falls, 
the  Crommelin  hotel  aff.irds  a most  accommodating 
resting-place.  We  recommend  the  jaunt  to  all  our 
readers  who  can  spare  time  and  means  for  such  enjoy- 
ment. Tlie  grandeur  of  the  scenery  through  which  the 
canal  passes,  and  that  of  tlie  great  falls  adjacent,  inde- 
l>eridently  of  the  gratification  of  curiosity  in  seeing  the 
canal,  will  afford  tliera.ample  compensation  for  the  time 
winch  they  will  spend  in  the  journey. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  we  observed  not  a 
single  defect,  nor  any  evidence  of  there  having  been  any. 
'Pile  hands  at  some  of  tlie  locks  are  not  as  dexterous  in 
the  management  of  them,  perhaps,  as  longer  practice 
will  make  them.  'Phe  passenger  who  is  not  on  his  guard, 
may  chance  thus  to  gel  a jolt  or  two;  but  as  this  involves 
no  danger  he  vvili  not  regard  it.  I he  bridges  over  the 
canal  are  few;  and  a moderate  inclination  of  the  body 
enables  those  who  stand  on  the  roof,  (or  deck\  of  the 
boat  to  pass  under  tliem;  whilst  those  who  remain  in  the 
cabin  are  as  much  at  ease  and  as  comfortable  as  if  they 
were  in  their  parlors  or  drawing  rooms  at  home.  'Phe 
packet-boat  is  drawn  by  three  horses,  at  the  rate  of  sLx 
miles  an  hour  whilst  in  motion.  'Phe  passage  of  the 
locks  of  course  causes  some  detention,  but  we  made  the 
whole  passage  to  the  falls,  with  about  seventy  persona 
on  board,  in  less  than  four  hours.  The  number  of 
locks  from  Georgetown  to  Crommelin  is  twenty, of  which 
sixteen  are  now  in  use.  'Phe  distance  ascended  by  the 
canal  to  overreach  the  great  falls  is  a hundred  and  sixty- 
1 one  feet  above  tide-water,  being  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult  work  upon  the  line.  Four  locks  more  are  pass- 
ed to  arrive  at  the  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  Seneca 
creek,  and  only  seven  more  to  read)  Harper’s  ferry. 

The  ascent  from  tide-water  to  Cumberland  is  estimat- 
ed at  586  leet.  So  that  the  lockage  from  tide-water  to 
Crommelin  is  more  than  a fourth  of  what  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  whole  distance  to  Cumberland. 

MANCFACPLKES  OF  IRON. 

We  accidentally  obtainetl  sight  of  the  following  let- 
ters. and  deemeii  ibem  so  creditable  to  all  the  parties, 
that  we  were  very  unwilling  tliey'  should  be  wiihlield 
trom  'publication.  .Messers.  Barnett,  Stiorb  Co.  final- 
ly, after  a very  earnest  miuest,  lurnished  us  with  a copy 
of  the  correspondence,  and  relucianUy  permitted  us  to 
give  jl  publicity.  [Filtsburg  Gazette. 

Pittsburgh  .March  22,  1831. 

Henry  Cl.\y,  esq.  —T)ear  sir:  Acconipaii)  ing  tliis  you 
will  receive,  by  tfie  hands  of  our  mutual  Irieml,  Mr. 
Stephens,  .a  few  articles,  which  we  beg  you  will  do  us 
the  honor  to  accept.  They  w ere  made  by  Messrs.  Pack- 
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ard  k Estep,  of  this  pl:<ce,  from  steel  of  our  own  mann- 
faelure.  We  have  just  eommeneed  this  hrancli  of  busi- 
ness, and  It  atTords  us  "real  pleasure  in  having  this  favor- 
able opporluiiiiy  to  present  tor  your  acceplance  these 
first  li  uits  o!  our  successiul  labors.  We  hope  } ou  will 


and  happiness.  It  has  saved  and  made  virtuous  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  tlmusands,  of  lioth  sexes,  who, 
but  for  its  existence,  would  liave  become  victims  to  vice, 
indolence  and  dissipation;  and  1 sincerely  believe  that 
every  part  of  our  common  country  has  been  benefited 


i-e.  eive  them,  not  onlv  as  one  sample  of  the  nuuiy  good  ; by  it.  . , •,  i i • 

eff.  cts  i.ro  luced  bv  lit  t course  of  policv  of  which  you  i With  my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happi- 
have  been  the  able' and  untiring  advocate,  but  also  as  a I ness,  I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

■ ' H.  v_/EAx. 


igb  regard  for  your  private  cbaracltr  and  j 
z services.  There  is  a peculiar  propriety,  i 


token  of  our  li 
eminent  nubiic 

as  we  conceive,  in  making  you  a present  of  this  kind,  j 
(however  tritlmg),  from  Ibis  place,  inasmuch  as  wh  >t-  : 
ever  lias  a relation  to  a city  and  slate  wbicli  owes  so  much  ! 
to  j < iir  exertions,  must  be  gratiiy  ing  to  a statesman  wiio,  | 


Messrs.  Bariiett,  Shorb  & Co. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

House  of  reftresentalives— February  1831. 

Mr.  JJeiuhliilh  trom  llie  committee  to  which  was  re- 
'e'sincerelv  believe,  looks  for  llie  reward  of  his  labors  ' ferred  tliat  part  ot  the  president  s message  Lot  Oecem- 
only  in  their  benefiOal  effects.  It  will  no  doubt  he  I her  7.  1830]  relating  to  internal  improvements,  made 
agreeable  to  your  patriotic  feelings,  to  be  informed  tiiat  the  following  report 


every  [lariicle  in  tlie  composition  ot  these  utensils,  from 
the  ore  to  the  finished  iiislruiuent,  is  the  produce  ot 
American  soil,  skill  and  labor.  The  iron  was  made  un- 
der our  personal  inspection,  and  the  steel  in  our  conver- 
tory,  under  the  direction  and  according  to  the  improved 
jiroeess  of  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  E.  L.  Losev. 
AVe  therefore  take  a pride  and  pleasure  in  warrantint: 


riiat  they  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  deliberate  con- 
sideration to  wliicli  its  high  character  and  importance 
are  justly  entitled. 

The  essential  benefits  to  a nation  from  good  roads  and 
canals,  and  the  im[)rovernent  ot  water  courses,  are  so 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  committee  will  not 
investigate  the  subject  by  tedious  reasoning.  A brief 


these  articles  to  you  as  good.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  j notice  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Their  object  is 


leave  to  tender  you  the  assurance  of  our  high  regard  and 
best  wishes.  Your  obed’t  serv’ts 

BARNEPT,  SHORB  k CO. 

P.  S. — The  carving  knife  and  fork,  were  imnufactured 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  L jsey.  B.  S.  k Co. 

Ashland^  3d  Jlny,  1831. 

GEXTI.E3IEX:  I postponed  answering  your  obliging 
letter  ot  the  2'2d  March  last,  borne  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
until  the  fate  of  the  articles  also  committed  to  bis  care 
for  my  use  was  certainly  ascertained.  After  various 
narrow  escapes,  from  accidents  untortunately  occurr.ng, 

I believe,  to  several  steam  boats,  1 have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  1 yesterday  safely  received  them,  con- 
sisting of  a spade,  shovel,  axe,  hoe,  and  carving  kiiite 
and  fork.  i'hey  are  all  excellent  of  their  kinds,  and  do 
great  c edit  to  tlie  artisans  by  whom  they  were  made. 

1 beg  your  acceptance  of  my  grateful  thanks  for  them, 
for  the  friendly  spirit  which  prompted  you  to  tender 
itiein,  and  for  tlie  flattering  terms  in  whicti  tliey  are  con- 
veyed. 'Pheir  va'.ue  is  mucti  enhanced,' in  my  view,  as 
you  justly  anticip  .ted,  hr  the  fact  that  every  psrlicle  of 
tliese  utensils,  Irom  the  ore  to  liie  last  finish,  is  liie  pro- 
duce of  Ami  rican  sod,  skill  and  labor.  Tlie  success- 
ful manuf  ictiire  of  sled  at  Pittsburgh  was  a desideratum, 
and  I am  happy  to  perceive,  frum  liie  specimen  in  these 
articles,  liiai  the  tjuality  ot  it,  as  tar  as  1 can  judge,  rea^ 
lizes  every  w ish. 

You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I derive  very  great  sa. 
tislaction  from  witnessing  the  prosjienty  of  Pitt.shurgli, 
and  the  complete  success  of  our  American  System. 
Never  liad  the  friends  of  any  great  measure  of  national 
policy  more  c .use  to  rejoice,  never  were  llie  predictions 
ot  the  toes  of  any  sncli  measure  more  lully  refuted,  than 
in  the  instance  of  the  Iriurapli  of  Uiat  system.  It  was 
objected  to  it,  that  it  would  dry  up  the  sources  ot  the 
public  revenue.  The  revenue  has  been  increased.  It 
was  said  that  our  foreign  commerce  would  be  destroyed. 
Our  toreign  coinmei  ce  has  been  greatly  nourished  and 
extended  by  its  operation,  changing  only  some  of  its 
subjects.  It  was  urged  that  it  would  im[>airour  marine. 
Our  navigation,  and  especially  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it,  has  been  rapidly  extended.  It  was  reproached  with 
couiprehendiiig  enormous  burthens  to  consumers,  by 
obliging  them  to  purchase  worse,  and  at  dearer  prices, 
tir  icles  ot  American  origin,  llian  similar  articles  ot  fo- 
reign maiinlacture.  Almost  every  protected  article  has 
been  g|■ea^y  reduced  in  price,  and,  in  so.iie  instances,  so 
much  that  llie  cost  of  llie  article  scarcely  equals  the  duly 
ot  pioleclion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  opponents  of  llie 
sv  stem  seek,  by  subtle  ami  ingenious  solutions,  to  ac- 
count tor  this  gratifying  fact;  llie  fact  itselt  lalsifies  their 
])rediciioii8, and  it  is  worth  a tli.jiisaiid  hair-splitting  the- 
oiies.  finally,  ;t  was  urged  that  the  system  would  be 
a iruitful  source  of  vice,  immorality,  and  depravity. 
It  h:is  rescued  Irom  impending  ruin,  thousands  vvlio,  or 
the  want  of  employment,  would  have  been  lost  to  socie- 
ty, and  has  filled  their  abodes  wiili  comfort,  abundance, 


rather  to  bring  into  review  the  laudable  ambition  and 
ardent  desire,  so  long  manifested  by  the  people,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  real  blessings. 

•Mr.  Fulton,  in  his  letter  of  the  7th  December,  1807, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  enable  him,  in  part, 
to  prepare  ids  report  of  the  4lh  of  April,  1808,  remark- 
ed that,  “it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  will  lake  tiie 
trouble  to  reflect,  that,  on  a road  of  the  best  kind,  four 
horses,  and  sometimes  five,  are  necessary  to  transport 
only  three  tons,  but  on  a canal,  one  horse  will  draw 
twenty-five  tons,  and  thus  perform  the  work  of  forty 
horses;  the  saving  being  in  the  value  ot  the  horses,  the 
feeding,  wagons,  and  attendance.”  Rail  roads,  where 
they  can  be  adopted,  being  now  considered  of  similar 
value  to  canals,  like  results  will  follow  from  the  use  of 
them. 

'I'he  whole  saving,  on  any  given  line,  must,  in  a great 
degree,  be  conjectural,  unless  resort  is  made  to  a very 
minute  calculation.  But  any  one  can  perceive,  from 
this  simple  statement,  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  transportation  would  be  a certain  gain 
j to  the  consumers,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  whole  commu- 
I nily. 

A barrel  of  flour  can  be  shipped  from  Pliiladel|ihia 
to  Liverpool,  a distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  lor 
fifty  cents,  while,  on  a tnrnjdke  road  from  Pittsburg  to 
Pliilatlelpliia,  a tenth  of  the  distance,  it  would  cost  five 
dollars. 

A few  facts  will  show  (lie  enormous  expense  of  trans- 
portation in  time  of  war.  In  the  l.ite  war,  flour,  in 
some  instances,  cost  the  government  nearly  one  liun- 
dred  dollars  per  barrel,  and  pieces  of  artillery  each 
near  one  tiiousand  dollars;  and  owing  to  the  delay,  were 
useless  when  they  arrived.  The  first  of  transportation 
across  llie  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake hays,  a distance  of  only  sixteen  miles,  amounted 
in  one  year  to  a iiitle  less  than  half  a million  of  dollars. 
I'he  saving  to  the  union  by  good  roads  and  canals, 
would  be  immense,  and  amount  to  many  millions  in  a 
year,  besides  tlie  wealth  gained  by  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  articles  from  the  bowels  and  surtace  of  the 
earth,  raw  and  manufactured,  whicli  llie  expedition  and 
cheapness  of  convey  ance  to  market  would  inevitably 
bring  into  existence. 

The  internal  trade  of  a country  increases  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  ablest  writers  on 
political  economy  to  be  the  most  profitable  trade;  cus- 
tomers contract  acquaintances,  and  no  sea  risk  is  in- 
curred. 

We  have  already  seen  between  two  and  three  thousand 
sloops,  of  upwards  of  fifty  tons  each,  engaged  in  the 
North  river.  In  England,  tliere  are  more  than  five  hun- 
dred shqis,  none  under  two  hundred  tons,  and  many 
over  three,  carry  ing  tlie  single  article  of  coal  from  New- 
castle to  London.  In  Cliina,  it  is  said  lliat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cheapness  of  tlieir  conveyances,  their 
liome  trade  is  nearly  equal  to  the  wiiole  market  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  South  Ame- 
rica should  attract  our  earnest  attention.  The  inde- 
pendence of  these  repiihlics  will  form  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  No  country  can  oftVr  to 
us  commercial  advantages  more  rich,  or  more  within 
our  reach,  than  the  Spanish  American  republics.  Our 
territories  toucli. 

The  ports  of  Louisiana  and  Vera  Cruz  are  connected 
witij  tlie  same  sea.  Our  access  to  Mexico  will  be  easy; 
and,  as  regards  the  impoi  tance  of  this  country,  it  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  the  ricliest  and 
most  extensive  of  all  the  Spanish  American  republics. 
It  exceeds  in  magnitude  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  united. 
All  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  the  kingdom  of  I’erra 
Firma  and  Paraguay,  are  nearer  to  us  than  the  ports  of 
Europe,  presenting  a wide  range  for  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  enlighten- 
ed policy  on  our  part,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  place  the 
country  in  a condition  ta  compete  with  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  to  draw  a fair  proportion  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican commerce  into  our  own  ports,  before  its  rich  chan- 
nels are  pre-occupied,  in  consequence  of  their  superior 
facilities  and  cheapness  in  the  principal  transactions  of 
their  internal  trade. 

The  idea  of  improving  the  country  M’ith  national  aid 
was  coeval  with  the  government.  The  “Federalist” 
noticed  it  among  other  advantages  of  the  union. 

In  No.  14,  written  by  Mr.  Madison  the  objections 
made  against  the  constitution  from  the  extent  of  country 
were  answered;  and,  with  other  reasons  it  was  said: 

“Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
intercourse  throughout  the  union  will  be  daily  facilitated 
by  new  improvements.  Roads  will  be  every  where 
shortened,  and  kept  in  better  order;  accommodations  for 
travellers  will  be  multiplied  and  ameliorated,  an  interior 
navigation  on  our  eastern  side  will  be  opened  throughout, 
or  nearly  throughout,  the  whole  extent  of  the  thirteen 
states.  The  communications  between  the  western  and 
Atlantic  districts,  and  the  different  parts  of  each,  will  be^ 
rendered  more  and  more  easy  by  those  numerous  canals 
with  which  the  beneficence  of  nature  has  intersected  our 
country,  and  which  art  finds  it  so  little  difficult  to  con- 
nect and  complete.” 

The  same  distinguished  statesman  gave  a practical  con- 
struction to  those  views  of  the  effect  of  ratifying  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  by  submitting  to  tlie  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  1796,  seven  years  after  it  went  into  opera- 
tion, a resolution  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  of  a road 
from  north  to  south,  through  all  the  Atlantic  states,  with 
a view  to  the  foundation  of  a system  for  their  improve- 
ment. That  tlie  capacities  of  the  country  for  improve- 
ments are  equal  to  any  on  the  earth,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Its  vast  extent,  its  varlty  of  soil  and  climate,  its  moun- 
tains, and  valleys,  intersected  with  streams  of  every  size; 
its  geographical  separation  into  distinct  natural  parts, 
each  inviting  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  others,  by 
artificial  means — the  portion  along  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  back  to  the  Allegany  mountains,  being  one; 
tliat  on  tlie  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  another:  and  tlial 
watered  by  the  Mississi[>pi  and  its  branches  composing 
the  third. 

As  soon  as  the  funded  debt  of  the  revolution  was 
nearly  extinguished,  and  Louisiana  acquired,  the  im- 
])rovements  of  the  country  were  commenced.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson caused  a reconnoissance  and  survey  to  be  made  of 
a road  between  the  city  of  Washington  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  1806,  congress  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  thereby  assuming  the  jirincipa!  pow- 
er for  which  the  real  Iriemls  of  the  poficy  have  ever 
since  contended.  In  18(i8,  .Mr.  Gallatin’s  celebrated  re- 
port appeared,  exhibiting  much  solid  information  on  the 
subject;  but  the  attitude  of  our  relations  soon  after  wiili 
England  and  France,  and  the  final  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  retarded  the  execution,  while  it  evinc- 
ed, in  the  strongest  manner  imaginable,  the  propriety  of 
this  policy.  It  was  seen  from  actual  experience,  that  the 
money  wasted  iu  consequence  of  tlie  want  of  national 
improvements,  wouhl  have  been  sufficient  to  construct 
the  chief  of  those  of  the  most  prominent  character. 

After  (he  war,  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement 
again  revived.  It  rose  up  in  the  soutli;  and  on  the  I6tlv 


of  December,  1816,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a com^^ 
mittee  was  ajipomleil  to  inquire  into  (lie  exjiediency  of 
setting  apart  the  bonus  and  nett  annual  profits  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  as  a permanent  fund  (or  internal  improve- 
ments, On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  a bdl  to  this  ef- 
fect was  reported. 

On  the  6lh  of  February  following,  a motion  was  made 
to  strike  out  all  the  first  section  alter  th»’  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  a bill  differently  expressed,  “for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  improving  the  navi»- 
gatioii  of  water  courses,  in  order  to  tacilitate,  promote, 
and  give  security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  seve- 
ral states,  and  to  render  more  easy  and  less  expensive 
the  means  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fence,” the  fund  to  be  applied  to  such  objects  as  con-^ 
gress,  with  the  assent  of  the  states,  might  direct. 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by 
striking  out  (he  words  ’■'ivith  the  assent  of  the  states/* 
which  lieinglost,  (he  amendment  was  carried;and  on  the 
8tli  of  February,  1817,  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives.  After  being  agreed  to  in  the 
senate,  it  was  sent  for  the  approbation  ot  Mr.  Madison, 
who,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  rejected  it  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

On  tlie  re-consideration,  there  was  still  a majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  favor  ol-the  bill. 

This  was  the  last  act  ot  Mr.  Madison’s  administration. 
Mr.  Monroe  being  then  secretary  of  state,  and  presi- 
dent elect,  probably  accorded  with  his  predecessor  ia 
the  rejection  of  the  bill,  as,  at  the  next  session,  the  first  of 
liis  administration,  he  gave  his  concurrent  opinion  in  ad- 
vance, without  wailing  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the 
new  congress.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1817,  this  pari: 
of  the  message  was  refertd  to  a committee,  and  on  the 
15th  of  December  a report  was  made,  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  sentiments  of  the  president.  The  resolu- 
tion whicli  closed  ii,  resting  the  power  in  question  on 
the  assent  of  the  states^  it  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
house  finally  resolved,  by  a majority  of  90  to  75,  that 
congress  had  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  the  construction  of  post  roails,  military  and 
other  roads,  and  for  the  improvement  of  water  courses. 
Motions  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  assent  of  the 

states,’*  were  negatived.  Thus,  it  apyiears  that,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  after  the  opinions  of  two  yiresidenta 
were  declared,  tlie  representatives  of  the  jieople  inde- 
pendently expressed  their  own  sentiments  to  tiie  coun- 
try. 

“During  the  same  session,  two  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed— one  directed  to  the  secretary  ot  war,  and  the  other 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  nearly  the  same  im- 
port, requiring  them  to  report  to  the  next  session  a plan 
for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the 
power  of  congress  to  the  jmrpose  of  opening  and  im- 
proving roads,  and  making  canals,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  tlie  undertakings  of  that  nature,  which,  as  ob- 
jects of  public  improvement,  may  require  and  deserve 
the  aid  of  the  government;  and,  also,  a statement  ot 
works,  of  the  nature  above  mentioned,  m hicli  have  been 
commenced;  the  progress  whicli  has  been  made  in  them, 
the  means  and  prosi>ect  of  their  being  completed;  the 
public  improvements  carried  on  by  states,  or  by  compa- 
nies or  incorporations  which  have  been  associated  for 
such  purposes,  to  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
subscribe  or  afford  assistance;  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  associations,  and  the  state  ot  their  funds;  and 
sucli  information  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  shall 
be  material  in  relation  to  the  objects  ot  this  resolution.” 
“Ill  health  ju-evented  the  secretary  ot  the  treasury 
from  acting  on  the  subjeci;  but  die  secretary  of  war,  on 
tlie  7tli  of  January,  1819,  ma<ie  an  interesting  report; 
‘A  judicious  system  (be  said)  of  roads  and  canals,  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the  li  ans- 
portation  of  the  mail  only,  w itbout  reference  to  military 
operations,  is  itself  among  tlie  most  efficient  means  for 
the  more  complete  delence  ot  the  United  States.  M ith- 
oul  adverting  to  the  fact  llial  ll.e  roads  ami  canals  which 
such  a s)stera  would  require,  are,  with  a tew  excej)- 
tious,  precisely  those  which  would  be  required  for  the 
operations  of  war,  such  a system,  by  consolidating  our 
union,  increasing  our  wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would 
add  greatly  to  our  resources  in  war.  It  is  in  a state  of 
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war,  when  a nalion  is  compelled  to  pot  all  of  its  resour-  | 
ces  in  men,  money,  and  skill,  and  devotion  to  country,  j 
into  requisition,  tiiat  its  government  realizes,  in  its  se-  i 
curity,  ihe  beneficial  efiects  from  a people  made  jiros-  ' 
])erous  and  happy  by  a wise  direction  of  its  resources  in  ; 
peace.”  j 

“But  I forbear  to  pursue  this  subject,  though  so  inte- 
resting, and  which,  the  farther  it  is  pursued,  will  the 
more  clearly  establish  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  defence  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  its  im- 
provement and  prosperity,  as  I do  not  conceive  that 
it  constitutes  the  immediate  object  of  this  report.” 

After  many  appropriations  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  otlier  acts  of  congress  manifesting 
their  steady  pursuit  of  this  subject,  a select  committee, 
in  1822,  was  raised,  which,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
brought  in  a report,  accompanied  with  a bill  to  procure 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  to  be  made, 
of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  the  president 
might  deem  ot  national  im|>ortance,  in  a commercial  or 
military  point  of  view,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail. 

In  1823,  it  was  partially  acted  on,  and,  on  the  30ih  of 
April,  1 824-,  it  became  a law.  The  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  obtain  information,  and  lay  a solid  foundation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country  by  the  aid  and  direct  ac- 
tion ot  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Monroe  signed  the  bill,  and,  in  the  same  session, 
be  approved  of  the  act  authorising  a subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Monroe  seems  to  have  yielded  to 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
most  practical  purj)0se3. 

The  survey  bill  was  considered  as  tlie  precursor  to  all 
future  improvements.  Its  design  was  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  topography  ofthe  country,  by  the 
examination  ot  scientific  men,  under  the  direction  of  the 
X»resident,  who  were  to  make  plans,  See.  of  such  objects 
as  the  president  should  direct,  reserving  to  congress  to 
select  in  succession  the  routes  which  they  might  deem 
the  most  urgent,  and  of  the  highest  national  importance, 
to  be  first  executed. 

In  virtue  of  this  act,  many  important  parts  of  the  coun- 
try liave  been  explored,  of  whose  capacities  for  improve- 
ment we  were  ignorant.  The  spirit  of  this  act  accorded 
with  the  practice  of  France  and  other  countries,  where 
every  information  of  this  kind  is  considered  valuable,  and 
collected  and  deposited  in  their  respective  bureaux. 

It  was  not  expected  that  every  survey  made  should  be 
acted  on  immediately;  many  years,  it  was  known,  would 
pass  away,  before  all  could  be  effected.  Still,  the  in- 
formation was  desirable,  and  advantageous  to  the  union, 
the  states,  and  indiviilual  enterprise;  it  afforded  a store 
of  knowledge,  at  all  times  accessible,  and  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

I'be  proceedings  of  the  engineers  produced  effects  of 
salutary  importance.  They  were  every  where  welcom- 
ed: states  were  awakened  from  their  lethargy;  and,  aid- 
ed by  the  science  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  com- 
panies arose,  to  whom  tliey  imparted  their  valuable  as- 
sistance, and  the  people  became  inspired  witli  a desire 
of  enjoying  the  natural  advantages  of  tlieir  country,  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  spirit,  were  acting  witli  increased 
animation  in  the  promotion  of  its  best  interests, 

'I'lie  assistance  given  by  the  general  government  to 
the  Chesipeake  and  Djlaware  canal,  deserves  here  espe- 
cial notice.  It  had  been  in  contemplation  for  more  tiian 
halt  a century.  The  first  attem[)t  failed;  the  second  had 
to  contend  with  unforeseen  embarrassments;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  boldness  and  energy  of  those  conducting 
it,  to  say  tlie  least,  it  is  probable  tliat  individual  enter- 
prise would  liave  sunk  under  the  many  obstacles  \vb  cii 
were  presented,  and  the  work  have  been  abandoned,  bad 
not  the  Liiited  .Slates  interposed , and  aided,  b}  their  li- 
beral subscrijition,  for  slock  in  the  company.  I'lie  va- 
lue of  this  noble  improvement  to  tlie  nation,"  as  a link  of 
tlie  Atlantic  canal  along  the  sea  coast,  cannot  be  loo 
higlily  appreciated. 

1 be  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and  the  Dismal  | 
Swftmp  eaiial,  were  equally  indebted  to  the  eouuleuance 
and  proieclion  ol  tlie  ledei'al  governmc'iil, 

Prcsideui  Monroe  deemed  an  avenue  over  the  Allega- 
n\  mountains  ol  such  national  tnaguiliule  that  tlie  route 
ot  the  Clu  sapeake  ami  Ohio  canal  was  the  first  which  he 
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caused  to  be  surveyed  under  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1824.  This  magnificent  umKrtaking  has  likewise  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  United  Slates,  by  the  sub- 
scription toils  stock  of  a million  ofdnliars. 

Acts  passed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river,  by  removing  bars  and  other  impediments;  to  free 
tlie  Slississippi  from  the  danger  of  snags  and  sawyers, 
and  for  the  clearing  of  many  otlier  rivers.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  same  spirit,  the  Cumberland  road,  with- 
out reference  to  the  assent  of  the  state,  was  continued 
from  Canton,  in  Ohio,  to  the  Muskingum  river,  at 
Zanesville,  in  that  state;  and  additional  provisions  were 
occasionally  made  for  the  repairs  of  this  road,  and  its 
further  extension;  a variety  of  roads  in  the  territories, 
and  for  military  purposes,  had  been  effected;  and  at  the 
last  session,  congress  passed  laws  to  subscribe  for  stock 
in  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  turnpike  company,  by 
a vote  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  96  to  87;  for 
stock  in  the  M'ashington  and  Frederick  turnpike  com- 
pany, by  a vote  of  74  to  39;  and  lor  stock  in  the  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  canal  company,  by  a vote  of  80  to  37.- 

In  the  two  last  cases,  there  was  little  if  any  doubt  as 
to  the  nationality  or  expediency  of  the  object;  and  the 
principle  of  the  pol.cy  alone  governed  tlie  members. 
They  present  the  fairest  test  of  tlie  opinion  entertained 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  subscribing  for  stock  in  private  companies. 
Wherein,  then,  it  is  most  respectfully  asked,  conisists 
evidence  of  a change  in  the  public  mind  on  this  inte- 
resting subject  I*  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  message 
alludes  to  those  public  prints  which  justified  the  veto  on 
the  Maysville  road  bill?  Is  it  not  a fair  answer,  that  the 
opinion,  thus  partially  ascertained,  was  founded  on  a be^s 
lief  that  the  road  was  of  a local,  and  not  a national  cha- 
racter. Whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  immaterial  at  the 
present  moment;  because  it  never  was  pretended,  by  the 
friends  of  internal  improvements,  that  congress  had  pow- 
er over  mere  local  and  state  objects;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, they  have  always  disputed  the  right  to  distribute 
money,  generally,  among  the  states,  for  internal  im- 
provements, as  the  money  In  tliat  case,  might  be  ex- 
pended on  local  objects,  over  which  congress  had  no  au- 
thority. I’he  act  to  set  a part  the  bonus  and  dividends 
ot  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  be  divided  among 
the  states  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation,' 
retained  in  congress  the  control  over  the  objects  on 
which  the  money  was  to  be  expended.  This,  alone, 
sustained  its  constitutionality.  Lands  have  also  been 
granted  for  the  same  purpose  for  specified  objects. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  con*^ 
gress  can  distribute  money  generally  among  the  states 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  education,  which  is  dearly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  internal  improvements. 

Congress  has  established  the  military  academy;  it  haff 
also  agreed  with  the  land  purchasers  in  the  new  states 
to  allow  a certain  proportion  of  the  soil  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  benefit  of  scliools,  without  indicating  the 
mode  and  manner  of  instruction.  Education  in  every 
stage  is  designed  to  qualify  the  rising  generation  for  all 
the  ends  of  citizenship.  In  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  whether  by  common  schools  or  the  elevated 
seminaries  of  learning,  there  can  be  no  departure  from 

nationallity. 

The  committee  will  quote  the  words  of  the  present 
executive,  troin  his  message,  to  show  its  equal  applica- 
tion to  the  power  ot  the  United  States  over  internal  im- 
provements. 

“The  power  to  impose  duties  originally  belonged  to 
the  several  states.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties 
with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches 
of  industry  is  so  completely  incidental  to  that  power, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  Tlie  slates  have  delegated  their 
whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  general  government, 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very  incon^ 
siderable  reservation  relating  to  the  inspection  laws; 
This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from 
stales,  the  riglit  to  exercise  it  lor  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion does  not  exist  in  them;  and  consequently  it  it  be 
not  possessed  by  the  general  governinenl,  it  must  be 
extinct. 

“Our  political  system  would  thus  present  tlie  anomaly 
of  a i>eople  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their  own 
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dustry,  ami  to  counteract  llie  most  selfisli  and  destructive 
policy  wliicli  might  be  ado|)led  by  toreign  nations,  Tliis 
surely  cannot  be  the  case:  this  indispensable  power,  tlius 
surrendered  by  the  states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  authority  on  the  subject  expressly  delegated.” 

To  apply  the  above  where  the  object  of  any  internal 
improvement  embraces  two  or  more  states,  the  com- 
mittee will  observe,  that,  antecedent  to  the  union,  the 
states  as  separate  sovereignties,  could  have  entered  into 
negotiations  and  treaties  to  execute  any  extended  line 
of  road  or  canal;  but,  after  its  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  forming  anv  compact  with  each,  without  the 
consent  of  congress.  The  states,  then,  have  wholly  sur- 
rendered the  power  under  which  alone  they  could  have 
effected  great  leading  and  permanent  roads  or  canals, 
for  their  mutual  accommodation,  and  cannot  regain  it 
by  the  mere  exercise  ot  their  own  wills.  If  the  power 
be  not  extinct  it  is  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  U. 
States,  and  must  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
over  the  subject  expressly  delegatsd-  to  congress,  and  be 
directly  incidental  to  them. 

Again:  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
states  is  granted  in  the  same  words  with  that  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In  the  one  case,  it  is 
agreed  that  imports  can  be  cheapened  by  public  works; 
the  same  reason  will  apply  to  the  power  to  cheapen  the 
transportation  of  inland  trade,  that  being  of  importance, 
equal  to  foreign  commerce;  and  the  power  must  be  as 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  express  power. 

This  directly  incidental  power  carries  with  it  the  full 
means  of  execution  and  protection,  and  does  not  rest  on 
the  undefined  tenor  of  continued  and  uninterrupted 
usage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  employed  “at  the  ex- 
pense of  harmony.” 

The  committee  will  pursue  this  subject  no  farther 
than  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  same  constilvuion 
which  legalizes  the  removal  of  brambles  tor  the  free 
passage  of  the  surveyor’s  chain,  gives  equal  right  to 
construct  the  contemplated  work.  That  there  is  no 
partition  of  power.  If  congress  can  act  at  all,  it  can  act, 
with  effect;  if  it  can  make  a road  or  a canal,  it  can  em- 
ploy the  accustomed  means  of  the  country  to  keep  the 
work  in  repair. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
that  there  is  a line  between  national  and  merely  state  ob- 
jects, of  a sound  and  practical  meaning,  is  generally 
•admitted;  and  where  this  line  is,  the  wisdom  of  congress 
must  decide  in  each  case  as  it  arises. 

With  no  pretension  of  describing  the  precise  line,  the 
committee  will  suggest  that  an  object  of  national  im- 
provement may  be  entirely  within  a state,  as  a road  to 
a fortification,  such  as  that  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort 
St.  Philip,  in  Louisiana;  or  peiliaps  a better  illustration 
is  supplied  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  lying 
wholly  in  the  state  of  New  Jerseys.  The  object  may- 
embrace  parts  of  two  states,  as  a bridge  over  a river 
dividing  the  states;  in  this  instance,  congress  could  erect 
the  bridge,  if  necessary  for  any  national  purpose.  In 
every  case  where  the  improvement  is  to  take  a wide 
range  through  many  slates,  in  instances  within  a state 
where  an  object  is  considered  as  a link  of  an  extended 
line;  and  in  all  cases  where  its  end  is  to  connect,  by'  ar- 
tificial means,  the  grand  geographical  divisions  of  llie 
country,  to  draw  the  line,  it  must  be  expected,  will 
sometimes  give  rise  to  debate,  but  not  more  frequent- 
ly, nor  ot  a more  perplexing  nature,  than  will  occur  in 
attempting  to  draw  the  line  of  correct  legislation  on  va- 
rious other  subjects. 

The  tarifT  to  protect  American  industry  is  declared 
by  the  president,  constitutional,  b’at  does  he  prescribe 
the  exact  limit  required  for  this  object.?  Congress  can 
impose  direct  taxes,  yet  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
excesses  would  be  real  grievances. 

But  a road  or  canal,  even  of  a doubtful  character  as  to 
its  nationaility,  would  benefit  ibe  country;  so  it  would 
seem  that  no  federal  power  can  be  exercised  with  less 
cause  of  alarm. 

In  adverting  to  the  message,  llie  committee  will  not 
examine  it  by  paragrapdis,  for  fear  of  committing  any 
error.  A particular  part  of  it  can  be  better  interpreted 
in  connexion  with  the  whole;  they  will  only  make  allu- 
sion to  some  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it,  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake;  leaving  the  application 


of  their  general  observations,  where  they  come  in  col- 
lision with  any  pait  of  it,  to  the  judgment  of  the  house, 
to  be  considered  as  an  answer. 

'I'he  president,  after  carefully  revolving  in  his  mind, 
tlie  whole  subject,  has  formed  these  opinioiis — that  it  is 
improper  and  inexpedient  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  pri- 
vate associations;  tliat,  unless  an  entire  slop  be  put  to 
the  practice,  certain  bad  consequences  will  follow;  and- 
that  the  course  heretofore  pursued  to  ailvance  the  inter- 
nal improveraentsof  the  country;  is  the  worst,  perhaps^ 
that  could  exist. 

Among  the  reasons  for  these  opinions,  it  is  asserted, 
that,  when  an  improvement  is  effected  by  the  funds  of 
the  union,  the  citizens  ought  to  enjoy  it  without  being 
compelled  to  pay  tolls;  that  money  so  raised  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  revenue;  that  discredit  might 
result  from  the  government’s  embarking  with  its  consti- 
tuents in  joint  slock  associations,  and  that,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  control  of  a portion  of  the  public  funds 
would  be  delegated  to  an  authority  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

To  these  objections  and  reasonings  the  committee  re- 
ply, in  the  first  place,  that,  if  it  is  constitutional  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  stock  of  private  companies,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  controverted,  none  of  the  agencies 
thereunto  appertaining  can  be  alien  to  the  constitution. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  citizens,  respecting  pub- 
lic improvements,  ouglit  to  be  exempt  from  tolls  or  any 
iraposilion  of  that  character,  this  doctrine  would  apply 
to  the  states  with  llie  s-ame  force  as  it  would  to  the  fe- 
deral union.  In  the  slates,  however,  it  is  the  universal 
practice  to  receive  tolls  from  those  who  use  the  roads 
of  incorporated  companies,  in  which  a sovereign  slate 
is  interested.  The  ti-aveller  gains  an  equivalent,  and  is 
not  heard  to  complain.  I'o  say  notliing  of  the  conse- 
quent ruin  of  stale  enterprises,  if  the  citizens  should  be 
treated  belter  by  any  mode  of  internal  improvement, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  genei-al  government,  than  by 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  respective  states,  their 
affections  might  be  unwarily'  weaned  from  the  one  ant.^ 
bestowed  upon  the  other.  As  yet,  such  favor  has  not 
been  extended,  even  to  American  genius.  I he  inven- 
tor of  the  most  valuable  discovery  has  to  pay  for  his  pa- 
tent. 

V/ith  reference  to  the  rule  of  revenue,  it  is  provided 
by  the  constitution  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  but  the 
paying  of  toils  is  clearly  a tax  of  no  description.  A 
valuable  consideralicn  being  received,  it  is  no  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  It  is  only  a profit  on  the  revenue  on 
hand.  It  is  as  much  a contract  as  the  purchase  of  pub- 
lic land,  in  which  case  the  buyer  is  to  jiay  lor  the  value 
he  receives;  and  in  like  manner  llie  scientific  inventor 
has  to  purchase  his  patent.  Respecting  the  impropriety 
of  subscribing  for  stock  in  private  companies,  this  com- 
mittee, and  former  committees,  and  both  bouses  of  con- 
gress, have  deemed  that  the  most  eligible  and  least  ob- 
jectionable mode  of  effecting  many  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  country.  The  opinion  has  been  as  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  direct  agency  ot  the  govern- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  states  or 
private  companies  had  not  sufficient  interest  or  means  to 
induce  them  to  embark  in  their  execution. 

The  commiilte  cannot  discover  how  any  deception 
could  be  practised  in  this  mode  of  expenditure,  more 
than  in  the  direct  application  of  the  public  money.  No> 
circumstance  respecting  the  former  can  be  better  coiv- 
cealed.  The  United  States’  engineers  can  give  as  accu- 
rate information  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In 
each,  the  same  inducements  will  exist  for  additional  ap- 
propriations, when  the  first  have  proved  inadequate.— 
Resides,  when  subscriptions  are  made,  congress  will 
have  the  ojiinion  of  stale  legislatures,  and  the  guarantee 
of  private  subscriptions  of  stock,  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking,  before  they  are  begun;  and  in  con- 
tlucling  them  afterwards,  the  advantage  of  the  vigilance 
and  zeal  of  interested  ami  enterprising  individuals.  In 
what  manner  disguise  could  be  practised,  the  commit- 
tee are  at  a loss  to  conjecture.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
unloreseen  obstacles  will  occasionally  obstruct  the  pro- 
gi’ess  ot  such  improvements,  and  call  for  additional  aid, 
in  defiance  of  the  skill,  loresiglit,  and  honesty  of  man. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  and  llui  Louisville 
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and  Portland  canal,  ad'ord  instances  oF  uncommon  oc- 
currence. In  the  first,  the  embankment  for  a conside- 
rable distance,  sunk  about  one  hundred  feet;  and  the 
latter  had  to  be  excavated  tlirough  a solid  rock  of  unu- 
sual and  unexpected  hardness. 

In  ordinary  cases,  tlie  construction  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals is  reduced  to  strict  rules,  and  contracts  can  be 
formed  with  reasonable  certainty.  'I'liroughout  the 
union,  such  works  are  now  executed  liy  such  contracts; 
which  incorporated  companies  are  as  capable  of  making 
as  the  government  and  much  more  likely  to  execute 
with  vigor. 

’I'he  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  in  1825,  after 
■tiescribing  what  they  considered  improvements  of  the 
first  class,  proceeded  as  tollows:  ^‘The  committee, 

however,  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a secondary  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  general  government  and  states  can 
act  conjointly  by  the  subscription  of  stock  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  companies  incorporated  in  the  re- 
spective states  for  internal  improvements.” 

^‘The  jilau  proposed,  after  much  reflection,  has  been 
<leemed  the  most  judicious  of  any  that  can  be  devised. 
It  is  a (>lan  of  encouragement,  and  in  its  operation  will 
not  interfere  with  objects  of  the  first  class,  it  will  excite 
the  states  to  incorporate  companies  for  such  objects  as 
will  be  sufficrenlly  national  to  induce  congress  to  coun- 
tenance lliem.  It  leaves  congress  to  decide  in  each 
case,  when  presented,  upon  its  own  circumstances  and 
merits.  The  committee  cannot  conceive  how  the  gene- 
ral government  can  aid  in  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  country,  in  most  cases,  with  greater  propriety 
Xhan  by  subscriptions  in  companies  incorporated  by  the 
respective  states.  Congress  will  have  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States’  engineers,  who  will  make  the  necessary 
surveys,  plans  and  estimates;  and  it  will  have  the 
opinion  of  the  state  in  each  case,  and  intelligent  stock- 
holders, as  to  the  important  and  probable  profit  of  each 
w’ork;  and,  finally,  congress  will  exercise  its  own  judg- 
ment on  the  utility  and  national  character  of  the  work. 
'I’he  prosecution  of  tlie  works,  besides,  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  interested  individuals,  with  less  expense  and  de- 
lay than  perha[)s  it  could  be  done  by  the  public.” 

The  plan  of  subscribing  for  stock  in  companies  has, 
also,  the  advantage  of  augmenting  the  expenditures  on 
public  works  far  beyond  the  sum  invested  by  the  gene- 
ral government.  Congress  may  adopt  the  principle, 
that  no  subscription  shall  be  marie  to  any  incorporated 
company  until  a certain  proportion,  say  two-thirds,  of 
the  estimated  expense  be  subscribed  by  a state  or  b) 
individuals.  By  liiis  plan,  ten  millions  belonging  to  Ibe 
United  States  would  cause  the  expenditure  of  thirty  mil- 
lions on  public  undertakings;  ami,  in  time,  congress 
might  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  use  the  same  fund  to 
aid  in  other  works. 

The  practice  of  subscribing  for  stock  in  private  com- 
panies by  state  sovereignties,  has  long  and  extensively 
prevailed,  they  have  joined  their  constituents  in  creat- 
ing banks,  and  in  promoting  improvements.  Without 
any  disparagement  to  tlie  general  government,  state  so- 
vereignties, in  this  respect,  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
and  would  be  equally  subject  to  inconveniences,  if  sucli 
really  existed.  The  states  of  Pennsylvania,  iSlaryland 
and  Delaware,  subscribed  for  stock  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal;  Virginia  and  Maryland  subscribed 
to  the  stock  of  the  Chesajieake  and  Ohio  canal;  and  the 
practice  has  been  approved  by  four  or  five  distinct  con- 
gresses. To  impair  a principle  so  long  acted  upon,  it 
would  seem  to  the  committee  to  require  a train  of  abuses 
and  inconveniences  plainly  to  be  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple. Mow  can  any  discredit  result  from  the  goveru- 
meiit’s  embarking  with  its  constituents  in  the  great  work 
of  national  improvements? 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  general  government 
would  ever  associate  itself  with  compauies  merely  with  a 
view  of  pecuniary  speculation;  ami  by  the  rejiort  of  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals  in  I8‘2.i,  ami  the  bill  ac- 
companying it,  a provision  was  introduced,  allowing  the 
state  or  slates  creating  the  companies  to  purchase,  at 
]>leasure,  the  stock  ot  the  United  States  in  such  coin- 
I>anies. 

Congress,  it  is  believed,  will  never  be  disposed  to  act 
wiie.out  the  co-ops  iM'iioii  ol  the  slates,  except  in  a u.i.- 
•ioiial  a ork,  in  v hi<  !i  tlie  stales  or  individ'iaD,  lor  want 


of  interest  or  adeqsjate  resources,  are  unwilling  to  em- 
bark, or,  if  commenced,  are  unable  to  continue  and  com- 
plete. Such  cases,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  first  national  class,  and 
cannot  be  included  under  any  specific  system. 

The  aeliou  of  ihe  government  in  the  first  class  will  re- 
quire other  direct  appropriations,  to  be  expended  under 
tlie  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  subscriptions  tor 
slock  in  private  companies.  In  this  class,  also,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, and  by  none  denied,  that  no  rule  of  equal  distribu- 
tion cun  be  adopted.  The  localities  of  the  country  will 
require  that  much  larger  sums  should  be  expended  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  As  an  illustra- 
tion ot  this,  the  Cliesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  would 
absorb  the  equal  distribution  to  whicii  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware would  be  entitled  tor  perhaps  a half  century,  while 
this  state  is  far  less  benefitted  by  the  construction  of  the 
canal  than  many  other  sections  of  the  union. 

Fair  and  important  considerations  may,  likewise,  in- 
duce more  tliau  a proportional  expenditure  of  money  in 
certain  divisions  of  tlie  country.  For  instance:  while 
the  erection  of  public  works  on  the  seaboard  cheapens 
importation,  and  diffuses  a general  benefit  among  consu- 
mers, whether  in  tlie  exterior  or  interior  of  the  country, 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  expenditures  on  light- 
houses, beacons,  fortifications,  Ike.  afford  an  additional 
advantage  to  those  sections  of  the  nation  wherein  they 
are  erected,  by  the  circulation  of  large  sums,  amounting, 
in  fact,  to  many  millions,  among  the  people  of  those 
districts. 

I'lie  new  slates  do  not  enjoy  corresponding  advantages; 
and  any  degree  of  equal  benefit,  in  this  respect,  cannot 
be  eftected,  unless  more  than  the  representative  propor- 
tion ot  the  fumis  of  the  union  be  expended  among  them. 
As  internal  improvements  are  the  only  objects  of  magni- 
tude alike  advantageous  to  the  new  states  and  to  the 
union,  it  is  by  acting  ^on  these  alone  that  congress  can 
equalize  the  public  benefits  ot  the  country.  'I'he  new 
states  have  no  unsettled  land  to  constitute  a fund  for  this 
purpose  and  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
will  avail  very  little  towards  the  execution  of  their  lead- 
ing roads.  The  rise  and  condition  of  the  western  states 
have,  in  an  eminent  degree,  augmented  the  power  and 
consequence  of  the  union.  The  citizens  of  these  exten- 
sive regions  have  purcliased  our  wild  lands,  and  convert- 
ed them  into  useful  farms.  The  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  Atlantic  stares  is  daily  increasing.  For  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  the  internal  commerce  thence  aris- 
ing good  roads  and  canals  arc  indispensable.  It  is  true, 
Ihe  old  states,  with  few  excep.tious,  have  prosecuted  their 
own  improvements  to  a great  extent  without  federal  aid; 
but  many  of  these  states  possessed  funds  derived  from  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  and  other  sources  not  attainable  in 
the  v est.  It  will  be  no  more  than  an  act  of  generous 
and  good  feeling  in  the  Ailantio  states  to  aid  their  younger 
sisters.  A passage  from  the  late  message  ot  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  we  aduiire  for  its  jmblic  spirit 
and  truly  American  patriotism.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Although  extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
works  of  internal  improvement  within  her  own  limits,  and 
at  her  osvn  individual  expense,  Pennsylvania  has  uniform- 
ly, with  a magnanimity  and  a spii’it  of  patriotism  which 
does  her  honor,  advocated  and  maintained  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  general  government  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  internal  improvement  .of  a national 
character,  tending  to  bind,  and  to  connect  more  closely 
together,  the  remote  parts  of  our  widely  extended  terri- 
tory; to  multiply  the  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  union;  to  diminisli  time  and  dis- 
tance in  the  intercourse  of  its  citizens  with  each  other, 
to  beget,  by  means  of  such  intercourse,  feelings  ofamity, 
kindness  and  friendshi[>,  instead  of  those  sectional  jea- 
ousies,  local  prejudices  and  unkind  and  uncharitable 
prepossessions,  which  a want  of  free  and  friendly  inter- 
communication is  always  seen  to  produce;  and  generally 
to  increase  the  comforts  and  promote  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

it  we  descend  from  this  elevation, and  confin  ourselves 
to  tlie  uai  row,  parsimonious  pursuits  of  gain,  no  policy 
more  substantial  could  be  devised.  What  roads  or  ca- 
nals, except  cross  roads  for  neighboring  purposes,  can  be 
made  in  the  west,  which  will  not  benefit  the  states  on  the 
Atlantic? 
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In  what  direction  wii!  tliey  look  for  tlieir  sales  and  bar- 
•ter.^  It  must  certainly  be  towards  the  seas  and  manufac- 
turing districts.  All  their  national  highways  will  be  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  eastern  improvements,  namely,  those 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  Cumberland  road, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  canals  ofJames  river, 
of  Roanoke,  and  otliers,  yet  farther  to  the  south,  are  all 
designed  to  conquer  the  mountains  between  these  two 
great  sections  of  our  common  country.  <■ 

In  tlie  secondary  class  of  cases,  congress  can  appro- 
priate money  to  national  objects  with  as  judicious  ar- 
rangements among  the  states  as  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  will  demand  They  can,  as  in  the  bill  of  1816, 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  set  apart  a fund  for 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  country,  and  appropriate 
so  much  per  annum  to  be  applied  to  national  undertak- 
ings to  be  completed,  or  towards  the  discharge  of  ex- 
penses incurred  on  national  objects  already  executed  by 
the  several  states.  Under  such  a provision,  states  which 
have  led  the  way  in  improving  the  face  of  the  country 
can,  in  part,  be  reimbursed  for  their  valuable  exertions. 

No  tribunal  can  be  so  competent  to  regulate  these  na- 
tional concerns  as  congress;  they  bring  intelligence  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  nation,  and  can  impart  to  each 
other  a knowledge  of  the  course  of  trade,  and  of  the 
bearings  which  particular  improveraeuts  will  have  on 
each  other,  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Internal  improvements  accommodate  themselves  to 
all  the  leading  interests  of  the  nation;  by  their  facilities 
the  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  produce  more  and  sell 
cheaper,  by  them  foreign  imported  articles  will  reach 
the  consumers  in  the  interior  at  reduced  prices.  But 
with  none  are  they  more  intimately  connected  than  witli 
the  manufacturing  interest,  as  they  will  cause  a dimi- 
nulion  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from 
their  factories;  and,  in  time,  will  enable  the  proprietors 
to  hear,  without  injury,  a reduction  in  the  tariff.  Thus, 
while  the  duties  ou  imports  supply,  in  part,  the  means 
of  internal  improvement,  those  improvements,  good 
roads  and  navigable  canals,  to  a still  greater  extent,  les- 
sen llie  cost  of  those  imports  to  the  consumer,  and,  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  produce,  enlarge  his  means  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  opponents  to  the  immediate  execution  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  speak,  repeatedly,  o\ judicious  plans 
and  systems,  w’ithout  disclosuig  their  ideas  upon  any 
practicable  scheme  to  supplant  that  whi..h  they  condemn. 
'The  sincerity  of  their  motives  is  not  questioned,  al- 
though the  tendency  of  their  scruples  cause  only  pro- 
crastination, and  leave  us  equally  as  unenlightened. 
What  5z/sfe//J  have  the  states  adopted  to  regulate  improve- 
ments between  the  different  [larts  of  their  respective 
territories,  better  than  that  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
United  Stales? 

The  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  legislative  bodies 
constitute  the  tribunals  which  govern  as  the  objects  are 
presented. 

it  lias  also  been  urged  that  the  project  of  national  im- 
provements with  the  luiids  of  the  union  creates  corrupt 
passions  and  excites  vicious  pr  actices.  If  the  mere  alle- 
gation of  corruption  is  to  died;  the  prosecution  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  it  will  interpose  a barrier  against  all 
public  w'orks;  for  it  is  equally  applicable,  whether  the 
improvements  are  to  be  completed  by  the  states  or  by 
the  federal  government.  The  liuman  heart  will  remain 
unciianged,  and  the  motives  of  iiiQuence  can  never  be 
eradicated.  If  a road  is  to  be  located  tor  sixty  or  one 
fiundreil  miles,  llie  individuals  interested  in  the  route 
will  be  actuated  by’  the  same  zeal,  and  practice  the  same 
means  ol  gratify iiig  tlieir  wishes,  whetlier  the  improve- 
ment is  to  be  effected  by  a county,  by  a state,  or  by  the 
United  States.  Wlienevcr  a slate  engages  largely  in 
public  undertakings,  motives  of  interest  can,  wiiii  equal 
■propriety,  be  ascribed  to  the  members  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, as  to  the  representatives  of  the  same  people  in 
congress. 

'J'lie  following  passage  in  the  president’s  message 
early  attracted  the  allt  ntion  of  t!ie  coiiuiiitlee:  Tbat  “the 
expenditures  herttolore  made  for  internal  iniproveinenls 
amount  to  upwards  of  five  niillioiis  of  dollars,”  and  that 
tlie  eslinialed  exiieiise  of  vt’crks  of  which  surveys  have 
been  made,  together  with  that  of  olheis  projected  and 


partially  surveyed,  amounts  to  more  than  “ninety-six 
millions  of  dollars.”  The  committee,  apprehending 
some  mistake  on  this  head,  directed  their  chairman  to 
offer  a resolution  requesting  the  president  to  transmit 
to  congress  a statement  of  the  expenditures  heretofore 
made  for  internal  improvements,  specify ing  the  several 
works,  and  the  expenditures  of  eacli;  also,  a sfatement 
of  the  estimated  expense  of  the  works  of  internal  im- 
provement for  which  survey  s have  been  made;  together 
with  a like  statement  of  the  estimated  expense  of  other 
works  projected  and  partially  surveyed. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  president  trans- 
mitted a report  from  the  secretaries  of  war  and  treasury, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  meaning  of  tlie  president 
comprehended  objects  wliichthe  committee,  heretofore, 
/icid  not  mcluded  under  the  head  of  itittrnul  improve^ 
ments.  Their  idea  was,  that  the  term  internal  improve- 
ments did  not  embrace  works  affording  facilities  to  fo- 
reign commerce;  that  the  popular  acceptation  confined 
it  to  roads  and  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  clearing  of  rivers  above  tide  water. 

It  appears  from  the  treasury  documents,  that  the  item 
of  “five  millions  of  dollars  and  upw  ards,”  for  internal 
improvements,  embraces  not  only  expenditui  es  for  roads 
and  canals,  but  also  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
since  its  commencement,  “in  braiding  pier  s,  improving 
and  preserving  ports,  bays  and  harbors,  and  removing 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  rivers.” 

The  latter  objects,  and  others  of  a similar  character, 
made  up  nearly  one-half  of  what  is  called  “expenditures 
for  internal  improvements.” 

In  relerence  to  the  item  of  ninety-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  upwards,  the  communication,  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  tlie  house,  arranges  the  works  into  three  distinct 
classes — works  commenced  by  the  general  government; 
works  not  commenced,  for  which  surveys  and  estimates 
have  been  made;  works  projected  and  partially  survey- 
ed; the  estimates  for  the  last  class  being  conjectural. 
The  first  class  includes  all  the  works  commenced  by  the 
general  government,  and  amounts  only  to  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ihirty-iivo  thousand  dollars,  embrac- 
ing altogether  about  fifty  distinct  works;  forty-three  of 
wliich  are  building  piers,  improving  bays  and  harbors, 
and  removing  obstructions  to  the  entrance  and  navigation 
of  rivers.  'I'he  other  works  contained  in  this  class  are 
roads  now  under  construction,  all  of  which,  except  the 
Cumberland  road,  are  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  second  class  is  near 
fifty  millions.  It  embraces  fifty-four  w'orks,  of  which 
liiirty-seven  are  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  open- 
ing tlie  navigation  of  rivers,  and  the  erection  of  piers 
and  break-waters.  The  other  seventeen  are  surveys 
and  estimates  of  routes  for  roads  and  canals. 

With  reference  to  tlie  remaining  class,  estimated  also 
at  about  fifty  millions,  it  is  made  up  of  all  the  variety  of 
works  embraced  in  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  conjec- 
tural, and  founded  on  no  ascertained  data. 

'J'he  works  executed  or  commenced  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  commerce  have  emanated  Irom  the  committee 
on  commerce. 

As  to  internal  improvements  proper,  the  president 
is  authorised  by  the  act  of  llie  3Ulh  April,  18£4,  to 
cause  tlie  necessary  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made, 
and  most  of  them  have  originated  from  this  executive 
source.  There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  congress 
would  be  expected  to  bear  the  w hole  estimated  e.xpense. 
Under  the  head  of  the  second  class,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  is  put  down  at  an  estimate  of  near  tiventy-tivo 
millions  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  eastern  secUon  of 
tliis  canal,  a space  of  189  miles,  betsveen  Washington 
and  Cumberland,  and  more  Ilian  half  the  length  of  the 
entire  canal,  computed  separately  at  S^-  millions  of  tliis 
sum,  is  now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  an  incor- 
porated company’,  with  no  other  aid  from  congress  than 
llie  subscription  of  a single  million  of  dollars,  and  with 
resources  acquired  or  anlicijiated,  adequate  to  its  com- 
pletiou  witliout  further  assistance  form  the  general  go- 
vein  men  t. 

Under  the  same  head,  a canal  from  Baltimore  to  the 
Poiomac  river  is  estimated  at  nearly  llirce  millions  of 
doilai  s;  but  the  project  is  abandoned;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  a 
rad  road  is  projected,  and  contemplated  to  be  made  with 
private  funds. 
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When  we  consider  that  all  the  works  now  in  progress, 
on  the  seaboard,  and  in  the  interior,  only  amount  to 
-three  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  the  caution 
which  congress  will  always  observe  in  making  appro- 
priations of  money. 

'I'he  committee  consider  the  detailed  communication 
from  the  president  as  very  important;  and  lest  any  erro- 
neous impressions  be  made  concerning  it,  they  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  have  it  annexed  to  this  report. 

As  to  the“/iye  millions  of  dollars  and  upwards,”  ex- 
pended  on  internal  improvements,  the  committee  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  t20th 
December,  1830,  in  compliance  witli  a resolution  of  the 
Jiouse  of  representatives  ol  tiie  ‘2Gth  ot  -May,  1830, 
wliicli  is  also  ap[)en<led  to  this  re[)ort. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Maysville  road,  the  Louisville 
canal,  and  tlie  Washington  and  Frederick  turnpike,  the 
committee  will  barely  remark  tliat  the  two  latter,  in 
their  Judgment,  are  clearly  of  national  character.  The 
one  connects  the  seat  of  government  with  the  whole 
western  country,  and  the  other  is  greatly  interesting  to 
.nine  or  ten  states. 

The  Maysville  road  lies  in  the  heart  of  a fine  country, 
and  the  travelling  on  it  is  continual.  It  is  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  trade  of  a rich  portion  of  the  union  with 
Pittsburg,  the  lakes,  and  the  towns  and  villages  lying 
x)n  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  onwards  to  New 
-Orleans. 

It  is  represented  ‘^that  the  present  state  of  the  road 
requires  about  thirty-six  hours  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  a distance  of  six- 
■ty-five  miles,  and  that  too,  on  horseback,  exposed  to 
every  incident  of  weather.  This  state  of  things  gene- 
rally continues  about  six  or  seven  months  during  tlie 
.year,  making  an  average  of  about  thirty  hours,  or  a little 
over  two  miles  per  hour,  for  the  transit  of  the  great 
western  mail;  the  tardy  and  frequently  impeded  pro- 
gress of  which,  the  people  of  tlie  west  have  long  consi- 
.dered  a national  grievance.”  A good  road,  it  is  believ- 
ed, would  reduce  the  transit  of  the  mail  from  Maysville 
tx)  Lexington  from  thirty  to  six  hours,  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year;  and  create  a saving  in  carrying  the  mail,  near- 
ly equal  to  the  interest  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  United  States. 

This  is  but  a limited  view  of  lliis  improvennent.  It  is 
in  a direct  line,  and  designed  as  a link  in  the  contem- 
plated national  road  through  liie  states  of  Ohio,  Kentuc- 
ky, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  to  the  great  southwestern 
mart  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  passing  by  many  towns; 
.traversing  slates  abounding  with  iron  ore  and  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  the  soil,  calculated  for  military  de- 
fence and  internal  trade. 

In  a case  thus  circumstanced,  the  committee  think 
that  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  were 
-tlie  appropriate  judges. 

The  veto  power  had  been  exercised,  in  cases  of  ex- 
pediency, but  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  forty  years. 

'I'lie  committee  will  pass  over  these  recently  made, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  principles  which  the  power 
ooiitains. 

Tlie  presidential  veto,  considering  (he  difliculty  of  ob- 
taining two-lhirds,  is  nearly  as  absolute  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

No  cause  of  alarm  is  here  suggested,  as  either  actual- 
ly existing,  or  shortly  to  arise;  stiil  we  may  tall  on  evil 
times,  wlien  a vain  and  ambitious  man,  armed  with  liis 
constitutional  patronage,  would  se:ze  on  the  example  af- 
lorded  by  a popular  president  in  dav  s of  political  calm- 
ness. 

Should  the  people  become  familiarised  with  llie  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  it  would  lessen  respect  tor  them- 
selves and  liieir  immediate  rei»reseulalives,  and  be  a 
virtual  change  of  tlie  spli’itot  tlie  constitution. 

It  would  enable  a designing  man,  with  but  ordinary 
address,  to  “ingratiate  tlie  favor  of  the  people,  even  in 
o|)positioii  to  llieir  own  representatives;  and,  as  soon  as 
tlie  sacred  spark  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  tor  legislation,  llirougli  llieir  represenlatives, 
ftball  be  dimmed  or  exliuguislitd,  then  indeed,  tears  for 
llte  liberties  ot  tlie  country  sboulil  be  seriously  enler- 
tamnl.  'l  U.s,  of  all  other  powers  ilelegaled  by  lb»  cou- 
slilulion,  ought  to  be  more  cautiously  exercised. 


In  similar  views  on  this  subject,  the  committee  have 
been  preceded  in  the  report  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  president  Monroe’s  message  of  181'r,  which 
grew  out  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
congress. 

Mr.  'I'ucker,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, made  a report,  in  which  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs ill  relation  to  this  contested  pov^er: 

“Involving,  as  it  is  supposed,  a great  constitutional 
question  on  the  one  hand,  and  intimately  connected  on 
tlie  other  with  the  improvement,  the  jirosperity,  the 
union,  and  the  happiness  of  the  United  Slates,  it  pre- 
sents the  fairest  claims  to  candid  and  diligent  investiga- 
tion. Nor  is  it  without  additional  interest  from  the  di- 
vision of  opinion  to  which  it  has  heretofore  given  rise 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment— a ditference  which,  in  the  indulgence  of  tlie 
rights  of  free  opinion,  will  be  still  found  to  exist  between 
the  sentiments  promulgated  in  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  those  which  will  be  advanced  by  your  commit- 
tee in  this  report;  nor  do  they  conceive  that  the  expres- 
sion in  the  message  of  the  president  of  an  opinion  unfa- 
vorable  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, should  be  permitted  to  have  any  influence  on 
tiie  disposition  of  congress  to  legislate  on  this  interesting 
subject.  For,  if  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  two 
houses  should  differ  with  the  executive  department,  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  however  respectable,  must  yield  to 
sueh  an  expression  of  their  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
from  deference  to  an  opinion  promulgated  in  an  execu- 
tive communication,  congress  should  refrain  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  a question  involving  consti- 
tulionai  doctrine,  it  might  happen  that  the  opinion  of  the 
president  would  prevent  the  enaction  of  a law,  even 
though  there  should  be  the  constitutional  majority  of 
two-lhirds  of  both  houses  in  its  favor.  Thus,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a practice,  the  presidential  veto  would 
acquire  a force  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  the  le- 
gislative body  would  be  shorn  of  its  powers,  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  its  strength,  or  from  indisposition 
to  exert  it.  Whilst  your  committee  are  perfectly  aware 
that  nothing  like  this  is  contemplated  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  they  presume  the  house  of 
representatives  will  scrupulously  avoid  a course  whicii 
may  be  construed  into  a dereliction  of  their  privileges.” 

In  reviewing  ihe  ground  over  which  we  have  gone,  the 
committee  cannot  perceive  the  '•^wrongs  of  the  past”  or 
“//le  evils  to  be  arrested.”  Who  among  those  most  un- 
friendly to  national  improvements,  could  rejoice  in  the 
annihilation  of  what  has  been  already  accoraplishedj’ 
The  Cumberland  road,  admitting  its  great  expense, 
growing  out  of  want  of  experience  in  the  construction  of 
such  works  at  the  lime,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  cGunlry.  Who  would  Avisli  its  advantages  de- 
stroyed, and  the  dilapidation  of  the  dwellings  and  flou- 
rishing villages  to  which  it  has  given  risej*  Who  would 
desire  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  many  important 
parts  of  the  union,  in  preference  to  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  now  in  possession?  'Fo  whom 
would  it  give  pleasure  to  behold  the  impediments  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississijipi  rivers  replaced .?  Would  any  pa- 
triot resist  the  efforts  of  the  nation  in  the  assistance  given 
to  effect  a communication  over  the  Alleghany,  from  the 
Cliesaiieake  to  tlie  Ohio,  which  general  Washington  had 
so  much  at  lieart,  and  to  w'liicli,  in  his  opening  message 
of  1823,  president  Monroe  invited  the  attention  of  con- 
gress? And  lastly,  could  any  citizen  desire  the  Chesa- 
[lealce  and  Delaware  canal,  and  tlie  Dismal  Swamp  ca- 
nal, to  be  monumental  ruins  of  the  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.? 

Tlie  committee  do  not  propose  to  meddle  with  ^Hhe 
discfuirge  of  the  public  debt,”  as  now  provided  for  by 
existing  laws.  But,  even  supposing  an  interference, 
should  its  trivial  amount  retard  the  rising  prosperity  of 
tlie  country .? 

If  we  desire  to  be  an  example  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  let  us  not  fold  our  arms.  It  is  the  employ  ment 
of  the  mind,  and  the  activity  of  the  body,  that  bestow 
true  glory  on  a nation.  We  can  perform  no  action 
more  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  or  afford  no 
precedent  of  more  valuable  instruction  to  others,  than 
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to  improve  the  natural  advantages  oF  a country  which 
the  beneiicence  oF  Providence  l.as  given  us  to  dwell 
upon,  and  which  is  surpassed  by  none  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  globe. 

When  can  we  expect  a more  hxvorable  opportunity  to 
pursue  tliis  great  and  good  cause  on  a scale  intrinsically 
worlliy  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  extensive  resour- 
ces ot  this  powerful  nation? 

If  station  gives  inlluence  to  individual  opinions,  the 
committee  are  fortified  with  those  ot  the  president’s  two 
predecessors,  who  agreed  in  sentiment  tliat  the  time 
had  arrived  to  prosecute  national  improvements  with  the 
funds  of  the  union.  Mr.  Monroe  used  lliese  empliatic 
words  wlien  the  public  debt  was  more  ihim  double  its 
present  amount:  “It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  question  should  be  settled.  If  the  right  exists,  it 
ought  forthwith  to  be  exercised.” 

The  committee  will  trouble  the  house  with  only  a 
few  additional  remarks. 

A change  ot  public  sentiment  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  is  intimated,  and  made,  in  part,  the  foundation 
ol  future  action. 

Tlie  people,  ever  watchful  of  the  true  interests  ot  the 
country,  embarked  early  iu  this  cause  and  persevered 
in  a manner  the  most  remarkable  and  praiseworthy. 
Allliough  checked  by  the  vetos  of  two  presidents,  and 
not  clieercd  heartily  by  the  countenance  of  any,  they 
never  abandoned  the  put" u t of  this  important  object; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration, 
after  the  severest  contest  the  country  had  ever  witness- 
ed, the  representatives  of  the  people,  coming  fresh  from 
among  them,  and  acquainted  with  their  feelings  and 
wishes,  manifested  again  their  unrelaxed  zeal  in  favor  ot 
promoting  their  country’s  prosperity  by  national  im- 
provements.   

If  iliere  is  any  change  of  public  opinion,  it  is  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  known. 

No  citizen  reveres  the  voice  of  this  tribunal  more 
than  our  chief  magistrate,  and  none  can  give  more  accu- 
rate intormalion  on  the  subject  than  the  immediate  re- 
nresentatives  of  the  people. 

The  committee  therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedientthat  the  general  govern- 
ment should  continue  to  prosecute  internal  improve- 
inenls  by  direct  appropriations  ot  money,  or  by  sub- 
scriptions for  stock  in  companies  incorporated  in  the  re- 
spective stales. 

For  the  public  information,  as  wcl!  because  it  is  a real  curio- 
sity, we  .add  ilw  document,  in  cxitnso,  on  nliicli  the  committee 
tlie  house  of  lepreseuiaiives  have  made  such  free  remarhs  iu 
the  previous  report.  . _ 

House  of  represeniatives,  ^an.  5. 

A message  was  received  from 'the  president,  accompanied  liy 
letters  from  the  secretary  of  war  aud  chief  engineer,  transmitting 
the  following  statements  upon  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

J statement  exhihiting  the  estimated  cost  of  the  several  ivorks  of 
internal  improvement  which  have  been  carried  on,  or  j or  which 
surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made,  under  the  direction  oj 
t the  engineer  department;  and  conjectural  estimates  of  the  cost  if 
those  projected  and  partially  surveyed;  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
f resolution  'f  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  \Uh  Dee.  1830. 

IJcurks  commenced. 

r Building  a pier  at  Steele’s  ledge,  near  the  harbor  of 
Belfast,  Maine  dolls.l, C33  76 

Kemovii'g  obstructions  in  the  Kennebeck  river,  at 
Lovejoy’s  narrows,  do.  12,500  CO 

Erecting  piers  and  removing  obstructions  at  and  near 
the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Saco,  do.  7,000  00 

lit  moving  obstructions  in  the  Berwick  branch  of 
riscataquH  river,  do  8,000  00 

Repairing  pier  at  the  entrance  of  Kennebunk  river, do  7,175  00 
Repair  of  Plymouth  beach,  Massachusetts  43,566  90 

Dtepening  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  Merrimack  river,  do.  47,841  33 

Extending  a pier  at  Edgartown,  do.  4,273  56 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Hyannis,  do.  25,567  82 

Preservation  of  Deer  island,  in  Boston  harbor,  do.  99,390  00 
Preservation  of  a point  of  land  forming  Province- 
lown  harbor,  do. 

Jmpiosiug  the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  do. 

Erecting  a pier,  and  a beacon  thereon,  at  Allen’s 
rocks,  in  Warren  river,  Rhode  Island 

Erecting  piers  or  other  works  at  Stouington  liarbor. 


Improving  the  entrance  into  Big  Sodiis  bay,  do.  71,931  20 

Improving  tlie  entrance  into  Genesee  river,  do.  53,919  16 

Improving  Black  Roek  harbor,  do.  37,367  70 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Btiffalo,  do.  62,594  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Oswego,  do.  72,435  87 

Improving  the  liarbor  ol’ Dunkirk,  do.  _ 23,728  20 

Improving  harbors  in  Delaware  river,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  (including  cost  of  dredging  for  10  years 
to  come)  84,413  00 

Improving  tlie  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  Pennsylvania  44,313  43 
Repairing  the  Cumberland  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  230,274  00 
Continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  Ohio,Oliio  1,023,076  92 
Continuation  of  do.  in  Indiana,  Indiana  493,582  95 

Continuation  of  do.  in  Illinois,  to  Vandalia,  Illinois  210,883  81 
Improving  the  mavigation  of  the  Conneaut  creek,  O.  20,001  65 
Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  do  26,997  SI 
Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Ashtabula 
creek,  do.  28,357  41 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham 
creek,  do.  6,473  82 

Removing  obstructions  at  Huron  river,  do.  20,706  84 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  do  25  334  22 
Improving  Cleaveland  harbor,  do.  27,653  91 

Improving  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, &c.  (estimated  cost  to  the  close  of  the  year  1831)  305,000  00 
Improving  the  navigation  at  Ocracock  inlet,  N.  C.  58,000  00 
Improving  the  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  river  below 
the  town  of  V.'ilmington,  North  Carolina  72,393  25 

Improving  tlie  inland  navigation  between  St.  IMary’s 
in  Geo.  and  St.  .Tohn’s,  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Florida  15,000  00 
Removing  obstructions  iu  the  Appalacbicola  river, 

Florida  13,000  CO 

Improving  the  navigation  of  river  and  harbor  of  St. 

Marks,  Florida  23,936  00 

Iniproving  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Alabama  30,0C0  00 

Deepening  the  channel  thro’  the  Pass  an  Heron,  Ala.  18, COO  00 
Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagou- 
la rivtr,  Mississippi  25,500  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  Red  river  at  the  Great 
Raft,  Louisiana  25,CC0  00 

Constructing  a road  from  Detroit  to  the  Miami  of 
lake  Erie,  Michigan  37,914  76 

Constructing  a road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  as  far 
as  the  boundary  line  of  Illinois,  Michigan  85,850  00 

Constructing  a road  from  Detroit  to  Saganaw  bay, do.  50,000  00 
Constructing  a road  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  do.  40.000  00 
Completing  a jiier  at  La  Plaisance  bay,  do.  6,996  61 

Dolls.  3 732,658  56 

JVorks  not  commenced  by  the  general  government,  for  which  surveys 
and  estimates  have  been  made. 

Marking  out  the  ship  channel  of  the  Penobscot  river, 

Maine  410  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
the  Piscataqua  river.  New  Hampshire  4,199  36 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Marbklicad,  Massachusetts  271,927  59 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Holmes’  Hole,  do.  47,807  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Sandy  bay,  do.  43,692  60 

Improving  the  navigation  of  North  river,  do.  16  283  02 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Bass  river,  do.  19,930  00 

Constructing  a breakwater  at  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, do.  898,793  14 

Canal  from  Buzzard’s  bay  to  Barnstable  bay,  do.  669,522  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Church’s  Cove,  R.  Island  24,062  85 

Constructing  a pier  at  the  N.  end  of  Goat  island,  do.  13,669  12 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Black  Rock,  Connecticut  6,201  20 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  do.  72,650  13 

Improving  the  harbor  of  IVestbrook,  do.  23,678  57 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Norwalk,  do.  15,668  95 

Improving  the  harbor  ef  Stamford,  do.  13,250  05 

Rail  road  from  Hudson,  N.  York,  to  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  and  N.  York  420,000  00 

Rail  road  from  Catskill  to  Canajoharie,  N.  York  698,506  78 

Rail  road  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca,  do.  177,023  00 

Road  I’rom  Painted  Post  to  Genesee  river,  near  Ro- 
chester, do.  333,540  00 

Road  from  Painted  Post  to  Saekett’s  Harbor,  in  Gs- 


11,000  00 

41,541  50 


4,000  CO 


Connecticut  , 37,1  15  00 

Removing  obstructions  in  Sangatuck  river,  do. 

Improving  ihe  liarbor  of  Mill  river,  do.  G,t 

Improving  tlie  harbor  of  SacKett’s  Har  bor,  N.  York  6,o90  18 


wego,  do.  660,600  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Salmon  river,  do.  17,060  95 

Improving  the  liarbor  of  Silver  creek,  do.  33,209  30 

Improving  Portland  harbor,  do.  33,966  19 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Little  Sodus,  do.  32,327  59 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Rig  Samly  creek,  do.  36,465  30 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Pultneyville,  do.  30,896  69 

Ini(iroving  the  harbor  of  Sag  Harbor,  do.  31,087  65 

Preserving  the  barber  of  Tucker’s  Island,  N.  Jersey  5,695  40 
Improving  the  harbor  of  Twenty  Mile  creek,  Penn.  4,067  03 
Marking  out  the  channel  of  entrance  into  Sandusky 
Pay,  Ohio  _ 3^0  CO 

Road  Iroin  ■\''.’’ashjngton  city  to  EuAhlo,  N.  York,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Penn,  and  N.  York  1,856  646  90 
Improving  the  navigation  of  Back  creek,  Maryland  40^000  OO 
Imjiroving  the  harbor  of  Baltimore, (estimated  annual 
cost  ol  dredging),  do  12,391  58 

Road  f rom  W.ashington  city  to  Fredericktewii,  do.  118,833  15 

Canal  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  river,  Mary- 
land and  District  of  Columbia  2,980,815  40 

Ch -sapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  District  of  Columbia 


l,5i'0  00  j Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 


Coniimiation  ol  the  Chesape.ike  and  Ohio  canal  to 
Alcxamlrie,  District  of  Columbia 


22,375,427  63 


2''2,563  0’ 
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Road  from  Cumberland  to  Leesburg,  Virginia  3S3,t32  70 

Improving  tlie  navigation  of  Dtcp  creek,  do.  29,000  CO 

Road  from  Washington  to  N.  Orleans  (by  middle 
luute)  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  &e.  5,99r,S02  30 

Improving  the  navigation  of  Pasquotank  river,  N.  C.  2..600  00 
Opening  Roanoke  inlet,  do*  563,573  60 

Rail  road  irorn  Cliatleston  to  Hamburg,  S.  Carolina  687,342  00 
Connecting  the  l ennessee  and  Altamaha  (by  a ca- 
nal and  rail  road),  Georgia  and  Tennessee  4,443,734  42 

Improving  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine.  Florida  35,640  CO 

Improving  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  do.  106,690  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river 
at  the  Muscle  and  Colbert  shoals,  Alabama  1,487,280  46 

Marking  out  the  channel  between  Mobile  bay  and 
lake  Pontchartrain,  by  light-houses,  &c.  Alabama, 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana 

Canal  Ifom  lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  Louisiana 

Improving  the  entrance  into  the  river  Teche,  do. 

Road  from  Zanesville  to  Florence,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 

Tennessee  and  Alabama  2,195,477  75 

Canal  Irorn  the  village  of  Monroe  to  La  Plaisance 
bay,  Michigan  24,259  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois 


37,500  0 0 


974,304  00 
31,000  00 


59,722  74 


49,311,082  15 

Works  projected  and partmllij  surveyed. 

Canal  from  Merrymeeting  to  Casco  bay,  Maine  140,000  00 
Canal  from  the  Kennebec  at  Gardiner,  to  the  An- 
droscoggin at  Leeds,  do.  600,000  00 

Canal  along  the  valley  ofthe  Androscoggin  river,  do.  1,500,000  00 
Canal  from  the  Androscoggin  to  the  Connecticut, 
by  the  valleys  ofthe  Ammonusuc  and  Dead  rivers, N.  M.  480,000  00 
Improving  the  navigation  of  Kennebec  river  from 
Augusta  to  .‘icowhegan  falls,  IMaine  150,000  00 

Canal  from  lake  Winnipiseogee  to  the  Cocheeo  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire  600,000  00 

Canal  from  the  Merrimack  near  Plymouth,  to  the 
Connecticut  at  Haverhill,  do.  1,000,000  00 

Canal  from  the  Merrimack  near  Concord,  to  the 
Connecticut,  by  the  Sunapee  lake,  do.  1,400,000  00 

Canal  from  the  Connecticut  to  lake  Mempbrema- 
gog,  by  the  valley  of  the  Pasumsic,  Vermont,  (con- 
sidered impracticable) 

Canal  to  connect  lake  Memphremagog  with  lake 
Champlain,  do.  2,000,000  CO 

Canal  to  connect  lake  Champlain  with  the  Con- 
neciicut,  by  the  valleys  of  Onion  and  White  rivers, 
do.  (practicability  not  determined.) 

Canal  from  Rutland  to  White  ball,  do.  560,000  CO 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  river, 

N.  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Conn.  2,400.000  00 
Canal  from  Taunton  to  V/eyinouth,  Massachusetts  1,250,000  oo 
Rail  road  from  Catskil!  to  Ithaca,  New  York  1.500,000  00 

Canal  to  connect  the  Delaware  & Raritan  rivers, N.J,  1,500,000  00 
Improving  the  navigation  of  tlie  Delaware  and  Ra- 
ritan rivers  near  the  outlets  ol  the  canal  proposed  to 
connect  them,  do.  200,000  00 

Post  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Maryland  600,000  00 

Improving  the  Alleghany  river  from  Pittsburg  to 
Franklin,  Peiinsjlvania  2,500,000  00 

Canal  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  2,800,000  CO 

Road  from  Union  Town,  through  Pittsburg,  to  lake 
Krie,  Pennsylvania  500,000  00 

Road  to  connect  the  Black  Swamp  road,  in  Ohio, 
with  Cumberland  road  and  Pennsylvania  turnpike, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  500,000  00 

Canal  from  Annapolis  to  the  line  of  the  proposed 
canal  from  Baltimore  to  the  - Potomac,  Maryland, 

(considered  impracticable.) 

Canal  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rappahannock,  Va.  600,000  00 
Canal  to' connect  the  Janies  and  Kenhawa  rivers,  do.  3,000,000  00 
Canal  to  connect  the  Roanoke  and  Kenhawa  rivers, 
do.  2,3C0  0C0  00 

Canal  from  the  Neiise  to  the  Xonh  river,  N.  C.  i00,000  00 

Canal  from  Elizabeth  river  to  Lockwood’s  Folly, do.  100,000  00 

Canal  to  connect  the  1 ennessec  and  Savannah  rivers, 

S.  Carolina  and  Tennessee  4,400,000  00 

Canal  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  At- 
lantic, Florida  3,900,000  00 

Improving  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  Louisiana,  (practicability  not  determined.) 

Canal  to  connect  the  Hiwassee  and  Coosa  rivers, 

Tennessee,  and  Alabama  rivers  4,000,000  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
improving  the  navigation  of  Lieking  river,  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  Green  river,  Kentucky,  (prac- 
ticability not  determined  on.) 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky,  (practicability  not  yet  dett  rmined  on.) 

Canal  around  the  falls  of  Ohio,  on  the  Ind,  side,  InJ.  520,000  00 
Canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  lake  Michigan  with 
those  ofthe  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  do.  5,000  000  00 

Canal  to  connect  the  Miama  of  lake  Erie  with  the  ’ 
Wabash,  Indiana  and  Ohio  2 OcO  000  00 

Improving  thenavigation  ofthe  Wabash  nver,from  ’ ’ 

Its  month  to  Ed  river,  Indiana  200  000  00 

Canal  to  countet  lake  Michigan  with  the  HJlnois  ’ 
liver,  Illinois  1,30  ), 000  00 


Continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  from  Vanda- 
lia  to  the  seat  of  government  of  Missouri,  111. and  Mis.  1,000,000  00 
Marking  out  a road  from  the  western  confines  of 
Missouri  to  the  boundary  of  N.  Mexico,  Tilissouri  ter. 


51,200,000  00 
3,732,658  56 


RTsCAPlTCLATIOX. 

Works  commenced 

Works  not  commenced,  (by  the  general  govern- 
ment), and  for  which  surveys  and  estimates  have  been 
made  49.311,082  15 

Works  projected  and  partially  surveyed  5i,2co,ooo  oo 

Doto.  104,243,740  71 

Engineer  department,  Wasldngton,  21^^  Dec.  1830, 

Statement  of  expenditures  made  on  account  of  internal  improve- 
ments, to  include  the  ioth  September,  1830,  specifying,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  several  -works,  ascertained  from  the  books  of 
The  3d  auditor— furnished  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  tliG 
house  of  representatives  of  the  \7th  Decanber,\3Z0, 

Building  piers  at  Steel’s  Ledge,  dolls,  1,033  76 

Fireeting  of  piers,  placing  beacons,  &e.  at  Saco  harbor,  7,000  CO 
Removing  obstructions  in  the  Berwick  branch  ofthe 
Piscataqua  river,  8,000  00 

Survey  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  190  46 

Removing  obstructions  in  the  Kenebec  river  3.220  32 

Repairing  piers  at  the  entrance  of  Kenebunk  river,  5,000  00 
Repairs  of  Plymouth  beach  38,896  90 

Preservation  of  Plymouth  beach  1,850  Oa 

Making  surveys,  and  improving  the  harbors  of  Ed- 
gartown  and  Ilyannis,  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  11,150  00 
Extending  a pier  at  Edgartown  harbor  3,725  27 

Deepening  channel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Mer- 
rimack river  35,606  72 

Completing  breakwater  at  Hyannis  harbor  6,517  82 

Preservation  of  Deer  island  86,803  50 

Survey  in  relation  to  constructing  piers  in  the  har- 
bors of  Holmes’  Hole  and  Marblehead  249  42 

Survey  of  Saugatuck  river  and  harbor  400  00 

Removing  obstructions  to  the  same  1,471  97 

Survey  of  Stonington  harbor  200  00 

Erecting  piers  at  Stonington  harbor  23,351  77 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Nantucket  29,406  00 

Erecting  a pier  and  beacon  at  Allen’s  Rocks  3,811  44 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Mill  river,  0,097  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Sackett’s  Harbor  5,487  00 

Improving  the  enu-ance  into  Big  Sodas  bay  25,680  00 

Improving  the  entrance  into  Genesee  river  20,856  05 

Improving  Black  Rock  harbor  33,198  OO 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  64,694  00 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Oswego  50,403  93 

Improving  Dunkirk  harbor  20,155  56 

Improving  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle  35,223  IS 

Examination  and  survey  of  piers  at  Port  Penn,  Mar 
cus^Hook  and  fort  Mifllin  9,476  89 

Examinations  and  surveys  of  piers  at  N.  Castle*,  Port  * 

Penn,  Marcus  Kook  and  Chester  6,600  00- 

Examination  and  survey  of  the  pjprs  at  Chester  28  25 

Closing  the  breach  in  the  peninsula  of  Presque 
Isle  bay  _ 7 39Q  25 

Repairing  the  Cumberland  road  145.000  06 

Continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  605,749  06 

Continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  through  In- 

^ , 37,000  06 

Continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  westtvaidly  of 
Zanesville  H8  212  82 

Opening  of  the  Cumberland  road  through  Illinois  2'o00  06 

Payment  ot  a balance  due  John  McClure  for  repairs 
on  the  Cumberland  road  510  06 

Improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  creek  13,200  00 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  grand  river  20,318  26 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Ashtabula 

ci-eek  . 21.343  75 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham 

. , . 6,473  76 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river  17,228  71 

Removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Black  river  15,540  06 

Improving  Cleaveland  harbor  23,100  OO 

Completing  a pier  at  the  month  of  Grand  river  1,000  06 

Purchase  of  a dredging  machine,  &c.  for  removing 
obstructions  or  shoals  at  Ocracock  inlet  38,800  00 

Improving  the  navigation  ofthe  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

* 212,258  97 

24,260  00 


13,498  75 
932  70 


Imin-oi  ing  the  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  river 
Improving  inland  n.aiigation  between  St.  .Mary’s 
Georgia,  and  St.  John’s,  Florida 
Survey  of  Pamptico  sound 
Removing  obstructions  in  the  Appalachicola  rivers  5,COO  00 
Impnnuig  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  harbor  of 

* , . 5,000  00 

Survej  relating  to  a canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Gull  of  Mexico,  .g  C80  9o 

Improving  the  liaibor  of  Mobile  ro 

Deepening  the  channel  at  Pass  au  Heron,  near  the 


bay  of  Mobile 


Preservation  oftlie  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Pascagou 
river,  &c. 

Improving  the  navigation  of  Red  river 
Road  from  the  iiurihwest  Iioumlary  of  the  slate  of 
Ohio,  near  the  rapids  o(  the  Miami  oflake  Erie,  to  Dc 


ll,950  00 


9,600  00 
17,924  00 


20p00  00 
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Road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago 

Road  from  Detroit  to  Sagan  aw  river  and  bay,  and 
to  fort  Gratiot, 

Completing  road  from  Detroit  to  fort  Gratiot 
Completing  a J)ier  at  La  Plaisance  bay 
Survey  of  the  ship  channel  at  Penobscot  river 
Survey  of  Cocheco  branch  of  Piscataqua  river 
Survey  to  ascertain  the  parcticabiliiy  and  necessity 
of  constructing  piers  in  the  harbor  of  Holmes'  Hole 
and  Marblehead 

Esamiiiing  pier  at  Sandy  bay 
Survey  of  North  river,  &c. 

Survey  of  Bass  river 
Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Nantucket 
Survey  of  a canal  route  to  connect  Buzzard  and  Barn- 
stable bays 

Survey  of  Church  Cove  and  town  of  Little  Compton 

Survey  of  the  river  Thames 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Wesbrook 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Norwalk 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Stamford 

Survey  of  tbe  mouth  of  Sandy  creek 

Survey  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Sag  harbor 

Survey  of  Flat  Beach  Tucker’s  island 

Survey  of  Deep  ereek 

Survey  of  Pasquotank  river 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine 

Survey  of  the  Muscle  and  Colbert  shoals, 

Survey  of  the  water  tract  between  Mobile  bay  and 
lake  Pontchartrain 

Survey  of  Sandusky  bay 

Survey  of  tbe  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Sea  wall  for  the  preservation  of  George’s  island 
Survey  of  the  Wabash  river 

For  a road  from  the  western  frontier  of  Missouri  to 
the  confines  of  New  Mexico 

Survey  of  southern  shore  of  lake  Ontario 

Survey  of  Oswego  bay  and  harbor 

Survey  of  the  Genesee  river 

Building  piers  at  New  Castle 

Repairs  of  certain  roads  in  the  Creek  Nation 

Completing  the  public  road  through  do. 

Opening  a road  from  Reynoldsburgh  through  do. 
Survey  of  the  river  and  harbor  of  St.  Mark’s 
3ililitary  road  Irom  the  mouth  of  the  Matanawcook  to 
Mars’  Hill 

Completing  military  road  from  Plattsburgh  to  Sack- 
ett’s  harbor 

Opening  and  repairs  to  Old  King’s  road 
Opening  a road  Irom  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine 
Opening  a road  from  St.  Mary’s  river  to  Tampa  bay 
Opening  a road  from  cape  Sable  to  Suwanee  river 
Opening  a road  from  or  near  Turner  Brashears’,  on 
the  old  Natchez  road  to  a point  on  the  military  road 
Opening  a road  from  fort  Smith  to  fort  Towson  on 
the  Red  rive? 

For  connecting  the  Detroit  cn  the  river  Raisin  with 
the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  roads  and  opening  the  same 
Survey  of  La  Plaisance  bay 

Surveying  and  making  a road  from  opposite  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  to  Little  Rock 

Surveying  and  making  a road  from  Little  Rock  to 
cantonment  Gibson 

Military  road  between  Pensacola  and  Blakely  and 
Mobile  point 

Repairing  the  Iililitary  road  between  Pensacola  and 
Tallahassee 

Repairing  the  military  road  between  St.  Augustine 
and  Tallahassee 

Completing  repairs  of  road  between  Alachua  court 
house  and  Jacksonville 

Making  a survey  of  the  water  courses  tributary  to, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  also,  those  tributary  to  the 
said  river,  and  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 

Making  surveys,  maps  and  charts  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville to  the  Balize 

For  the  survey,  and  completing  the  survey  of  ports 
and  harbors 

For  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
Erection  of  a breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware bay 

Survey  of  the  Pea  Patch  island,  &c. 


3?, 000  CO 

] 1.773  56 
15,000  00 
6,095  86 
297  30 
59  76 


249  42 
150  00 
178  94 

149  43 
2,99  37 

2,028  13 
195  19 

150  00 
130  00 

89  00 
100  00 
127  44 
150  00 
100  00 
80  00 
80  00 
300  00 
200  00 

175  CO 
350  30 
411  40 
7,260  68 
500  00 

20,000  00 
390  53 
200  00 
300  00 

25.0  fO  00 

10.000  00 
3,621  01 

4.000  00 
302  75 

61,708  65 

3,500  CO 
6,740  30 

33.000  00 
18‘OC0  00 

3.000  00 

5.000,  00 

11,114  65 

17,900  09 
110  80 

24,065  00 

10.000  00 

3.000.  00 
3,000  00 

3.000  00 

1.000  00 


9,803  46 


4,186  21 

12,003  53 
46,726  66 

318,334  SO 
25,000  00 


DoUs.  2 740,373  78 

Evper.ditures  tinder  the  act  of  the  30f/i  of  April,  1814,  ire.  for 
surveys,  roads  and  canals,  viz: 

Survey  of  a canal  route  between  the  Mississippi  and 
fake  Pontchartrain  dolls.  186  37 

Ueconnoissance  of  a route  for  a road  from  Zanesville 
Ohio,  to  Florence,  Alabama  175  28 

Survey  of  a canal  route  to  connect  the  Tennessee 
with  the  Coesa  river,  and  a survey  to  improve  Tennes- 
see river  at  the  Muscle  shoals 

Siirvey  of  a canal  route  from  Weymouth  to  Taunton 
river,  Massachusetts 


Survey  of  a canal  route  from  Boston  bay  to  Narra- 
ganset  hay 

Survey  of  Mill  river,  Fairfield  and  Black  Rock 
Survey  of  Newport  and  Warren,  Rhode  Island 
Survey  of  a rail  road  route  from  Hudson^  N.  York 
to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


2,184  41 

2,539  45 

1,446  86 
110  46 
037  59 


Survey  of  a rail  road  between  Ithaca,  Catskill,  &c . 
Survey  of  a canal  route  between  lakes  Mcmphreina- 
gog  and  Champlain  by  Black  river  and  the  La  Mode 
Survey  of  a canal  route  between  Pittsburg  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Elk  river 
Survey  of  the  Allegany  river 

Survey  of  canal  route  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac 
Survey  of  the  James  river  and  Kenhawa  canal  route 
Survey  of  the  James  and  Kenhaw'a  and  the  Roanoke 
and  Kenhawa  canals 

Survey  of  the  road  from  Cumberland,  via  Winches- 
ter, &c.  to  the  district  of  Columbia, 

Survey  of  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail  road 
Surveys  between  the  Savannah  and  Tennessee  rivers 
Survey  of  a canal  route  between  the  Tennessee  and 
AUamaha 

Surveys  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
Surveys  of  Kentucky,  Licking,  Green  and  Barren 
rivers 

Surveys  of  routes  to  connect  the  Black  Swamp  road 
with  the  Cumberland  road 

Survey  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal 
Reconnoissance  of  a road  from  Cleveland  to  Union- 
town 

Survey  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Survey  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
Survey  of  a road  from  Washington  city  to  Buffalo 
Survey  of  a road  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 
Survey  of  a road  from  Washington  city  to  N.  Orleans 
Survey  of  a road  from  Washington  city  to  lake  On- 
tario 

Survey  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal 
Survey  of  various  canal  routes  in  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama 

Surveys  for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals. 

Survey  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal 
Surveys,  (in  common),  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
Survey  of  the  rapids  of  the  Mississipppi  river 
Surveys  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
Surveys  in  Kentucky 

Surveys  of  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal 
Survey  of  Kennebeek  river 
Bridges  across  the  Ohio  river,  &c. 

Survey  of  the  Connecticut  river 

Survey  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  rail  road 

Surveys  of  the  Delaware  river, &c. 

Survey  of  the  Raritan  river 

For  various  expenditures  incident  to  the  board  of  en- 
gineers for  internal  improvement,  and  for  the  topo- 
graphical officer  at  the  seat  of  government,  purchase 
and  repair  of  instruments,  &c.  and|for  surveys  of  rivers, 
&c.  wliich  coulrfnot  be  particularly  ascertained  or  de- 
signated, and  for  pay  of  civil  engineers,  &c.  &c. 


2,538  61 

5,733  05 

5,467  73 
806  70 
3.760  97 
9,951  90 

1,731  20 

1,533  49 
5,949  51 
1,448  78 

8,496  25 
^7,116  23 

337  24 

714  46 
68  31 

4 10 

1,438  13 
6,685  83 
485  00 
423  08 
4,626 '88 

1,479  10' 
51  00 

4,864  46 
6,181  20 
339  40 
1,809  12 
152  21 
3,288  69 
190  20 
7,876  94 
3,442  22 
45  18 
3,179  61 
885  10- 
469  73 
553  30' 


94,777  12’ 


Total  am.ount  cn  account  of  surveys,  plans,  and  es- 
timates, &e.  upon  the  subject  of  roa^  and  canals,  per 
act  30ih  April,  1830,  &c.  dolls.  226,219  62 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  accounts  for  internal  im- 
provements were  not  generally  referred  to  this  office  for  adjust- 
ment prior  to  the  act  of  30th  April,  1824,  hence,  the  expendi- 
tures contained  in  the  foregoing  statement  do  not  include  any 
other  than  those  the  accounts  for  which  have  been  settled  in  this-- 
office. 

Treasury  department,  third  auditor's  office,  Dec.  1^30. 

PETER  HAGNER,  auditor. 


Statement  of  payments  made  at  the  treasury  of  the.  United  States 
for  sundry  objects  of  internal  improvements,  the  accounts  of 
-iv/tich  have  been  kept  and  settled  under  the  head  of  the  civil 
list,  f tom  the  commencement  of  the  govet'mnent  to  the  I6th  of 
December,  18S0.  •' 


Opening  roads  in  the  Northwestern  territor)-,  now 
Ohio  dolls.  5,264  53 

Road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez,  3 OCO  CO 

Road  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans  5,500  OO 

Road  under  the  treaty  of  Brownstown  5,367  29 

Road  within  tbe  Indian  territory,  Nashville  to  New 
Orleans  7.920  00 

Road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio  river  5,539  35 

Roads  in  the  territory  of  Illinois  8, COO  co 

Repairing  the  road  in  the  Indian  country,  Mississippi  15  000  co 
Repairing  the  post  road  in  the  state  of  Alabama  6.0C0  CO 

The  Cumberland  road  1,657.325  20  7 t coo 

Repairing  the  Cumberland  road  25,000  CO  3 20 

Roads  and  canals  within  the  state  of  Indiana,  3 per 
cent,  fund  131,752  82 

Roads  and  canals  within  the  state  of  Missouri  3 per 
cent,  fund  22,702  24 

Roads  and  canals  within  the  state  of  Mississippi,3  per 
cent,  fund  26,335  52 

Reiuds  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  3 per  cent,  fund  324.096  38 

Stock  in  the  Chesapeake  & Delaware  canal  company  450,000  00 

Stock  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  company  200,000  00 

Steck  in  the  Louisville  & Portland  canal  company  233,500  00 

Stock  ill  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  canal  company  410.000  00 

Roads-and  canals  within  the  state  of  Alabama  3 per 
ce  U.  fund  68,654  03 

Removing  obstructions  in  the  Savannah  river  46.666  59 

dolls.  3.667,673  92 

Treasury  department,  register's  ojfficc,  Dec.  2j.  iS30. 

T.  L.  Smith,  register. 
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The  ri»hlful  “creilil”  was  omitttMj  to  be  given 
to  the  interesMng  article  on  “steam  engines”  inserted  in 
the  last  Register — and  we  have  now  forgotten  to 
whom  a just  acknowledgment  is  due. 

The  proceedings  at  the  late  Tammany  dinner 
at  New  Y'ork,  will  amuse  or  interest  mat>y  who  look 
into  the  <lav.” 

To  subscribers.  Once  in  two  )'ears  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  a particular  examination  of  the  account 
of  every  subscriber  should  be  made,  with  a view  to  its 
prompt  collection,  if  in  arrears.  Many  who  with  all 
possible  cheerfulness  and  punctuality,  pay  hundreds 
and  thousancls  of  dollars,  feeling  able  to  meet  our  little 
tlemands  at  any  time,  w holly  neglect  to  meet  them  at 
all,  until  called  on — and  there  are  some  whose  memo- 
ries are  so  treacherous  about  money-matters,  or  else 
are  always  seeking  some  season  more  convenient  than 
the  present,  w!m  require  frequent  jogging,  in  behalf  of 
the  quid  pro  quo;  and  hence  the  publisher  suffers 
much  for  the  want  of  small  sums,  which  cannot  be  im- 
portant to  any,  in  their  imlividual  character. 

The  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  a much  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  his  subscribers,  that  his  press 
may  be  promptly  supplied  with  the  “essential  oil”  by 
which  it  is  kept  running — still  there  are  many,  (the  ag- 
gregate of  whose  accounts  is  exceedingly  burthensome 
and  hard  to  bear)  who  neglect  to  furnish  their  quota  of 
this  interesting  material.  We  have  endeavored  to 
perform  our  duty  to  all  these,  and  incessantly  labored 
to  amuse  or  inform  them;  and  the  book-keeper  of  this' 
establishment,  Mr.  Philip  Reigart,  is  now  to  enter 
upon  his  biennial  tour  of  duty,  to  inform  all  such  ot 
the  slate  of  their  accounts  and  urge  the  discharge  of 
them.  We  wisli  that  many — that  every  one,  may  anti- 
cipate his  application,  and  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of 
such  proceedings  in  future.  But  the  tact  is — we  must 
have  money.  There  “is  no  mistake  about  that.” 

£[:3^Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  New  York  on 
Monday  last,  I was  surprised  to  find  in  the  “Courier  and 
Enquirer”  of  that  morning,  an  editorial  article  headed 
“A  GRAND  conference,”  in  which  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  my  own,  were  rudely  given  to  the 
public,  as  connected  with  certain  political  transactions, 
which  were  gravely  stated  as  having  just  then  taken 
place  in  that  city — introduced  as  follows; 

“A  gratul  conference  (we  will  not  call  it  a caucuss, 
*‘thougli  it  is  very  like  one),  has  taken  place  between 
“the  leaders  of  the  anti-masonic  party,  and  the  leaders 
“of  tlie  American  system  party,  now  assembled  in  con- 
“vention  in  lliis  city.  Mr.  Weed  of  Albany,  and  judge 
‘'Morris  of  Butternuts,  being  in  town  at  the  same  time, 
“we  presume  represented  the  anti-masonic  interest. 
“Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Matthew  L.  Davis,  and  several  other 
“gentlemen,  interested  rn  the  question,  are  supposed  to 
“have  acted  in  behalf  of  the  American  system  men. 
“The  object  of  the  conferenceit  is  understood,  related 
“to  a candidate  for  the  presidenc)',  to  be  offered  by  the 
“convention  to  be  held  next  fall  in  Baltimore.” 

The  editors  then  proceed  to  offer  many  speculations, 
suggestions,  and  positive  assertions,  to  shew  the  ground 
taken  by  the  parlies  to  this  “conference” — with  all  the 
firmness  and  precision  of  a person  who  had  been  present 
'•m  the  occasion — nay,  as  if  notes  had  been  taken  on  the 
spot  ot  what  was  said,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  paragraph: 

“In  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  a curious  avowal 
“was  made.  ‘It  is  impossible,’  said  one  of  the  aiui-ma- 
“sOnic  agents,  ‘to  give  Mr.  Clay  the  anti-raasqnie  vote 
“ot  ibis  state,  of  course  gen.  Jackson  will  be  elected.’ 
“ ‘We  cannot  help  it,’  said  one  of  the  leading  tariff  men, 
‘“Mr.  Cl  .y  will  succeed  gen.  Jackson— if  not  at  the 
• next  election,  he  will  certainly  unite  the  west  in  h.s 
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“behalf  aftergen.  Jackson  retires.  Should  we  now  wilh- 
“draw  liim  as  a candidate,  we  sacrifice  him  forever,  and 
“also  our  cliaracter  for  consistency  and  fidelity.’” 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I published  a party 
political  paper,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I shall 
never  be  engaged  in  sncii  an  umlertaking-^unless  so  far 
as  the  support  of  old  principles  may  bear  upon  passing 
political  discussions  and  events:  but  the  time  lias  been, 
and  for  several  years,  v hen  I was  the  ]iroprietor  ami 
editor  of  a daily  newspaper  which,  in  the  “reformed” 
language  of  tiie  day,  might  have  been  called  “llie  organ 
of  the  democratic  party”  in  Maryland — and  it  was  con- 
ducted witli  no  small  share  of  party  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion: but  never  was  the  name  of  a private  gentleman 
editorially  mentioned  as  connected  wiili  political  trans- 
actions, until  after  a careful  investigation  of  tlie  truth  of 
the  matters  alleged,  and  even  then  with  general  reluct- 
ance, lest  the  right  of  private  opinion  atid  individual  ac- 
tion might  be  too  roughly  interfered  with;  not  consider- 
ing it  decent  thus  to  drag  a fellow  citizen  into  public  no- 
tice, or  as  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  press  to 
become  a mere  Swiss  “for  the  preservation  of  the  ^e.» 
publican  party,”  as  w-as  said  when  tlie  freemen  of  a great 
state  were  refused  tlie  privilege  of  voting  for  a president 
of  the  United  States.  Tempora  mutantur.  In  the  pre- 
sent '^improved  condition  of  the  press,^^  every  Mendez 
Pinto’s  tale  is  accepted  in  preference  to  “proots  Irom 
holy  writ,”  it  it  better  answers  the  ephemeral  and  mean 
purposes  of  the  day. 

Now  to  the  facts,  as  roundly  asserted  and  carefully 
detailed  to  enligliten  “i/ie  democratic  party.”  1 have 
never  knowingly  seen,  nor  corresponded  with,  “xVIr. 
Weed,  of  Albany”  or  “judge  Morris,  of  Butternuts”— 
their  persons  and  political  preferences  are  equally  un- 
known to  me,  however  distinguished  they  may  be  in 
New  York,  as  1 suppose  tint  they  are,  because  of  this 
notice  of  them — so  little  intormed  am  I of  local  parlies 
at  political  proceedings  in  that  state.  To  Mr.  Davis  1 
think  that  I have  been  twice  introduced,  at  a long  interval; 
the  last  time  at  Washingtoa,  in  December  last,  when  we 
had  a general  conversation  of  about  five  minutes;  since 
then  I have  not  seen  and  recognized  him  or  communicat- 
ed with  him,  and  should  not  know  the  gentleman  it  meet- 
ing him  on  the  street.  So  far  as  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  held  the  conference  and  agreed  upon  cerlaiit 
things. 

But  I will  go  further  and  say,  that  during  the  three 
days  which  1 spent  last  week  in  New  York,  I atfend6d 
no  meeting  of  persons,  for  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  except  the  convention  of  manufacturers, 
to  which  1 had  been  invited — and  discussed  no  matter 
whatsoever,  unless  with  reference  to  questions  which 
had  been  slated  in  that  convention,  with  widely  opened 
doors,  and  over  whose  deliberations  a most  worltiy  and 
highly  valued  citizen  of  New  York,  Nathan  Williams, 
esq.  of  Utica,  presided  — who  is,  as  1 casually  learned, 
a “Jackson  man.”*  l lie  object  of  this  convention  was 
solely  and  purely  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  preventing  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  committed  through  the  custom-houses,  and 

*Nor  did  I understand  that  any  other  meeting  was- 
contemplated,  or  held,  or  other  subject  discussed,  by 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  tire  convenlion — 
and  I think  it  nearly  imjiossible  that  either  could  have 
happened  without  my  privity.  Besides,  had  any  po- 
litical operation  been  designed,  it  would  have  obtained 
niy  protest  against  it — for,  whatever  may  be  my  own 
individual  preterences,  or  however  far  1 am  willing  to 
go  in  support  of  them,  I never  have,  nor  ever  will,  yield 
my  consent  to  any  party  political  arrangement  concern- 
ing the  “American  System” — though  not  iiulisjioeed  to 
take  a full  share  in  political  concerns  generally,  a&  » 
private  man. 
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iliereby  secure  that  protection  wfiich  the  laws  designed 
should  be  extended  to  the  national  industry,  in  all  its 
branches. — And  frauds  ai^e  committed  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  the  manufacturers  of  iron,  and  which  must 
prove  fatal  as  well  to  the  growers  as  the  manufacturers 
of  wool,  unless  j)romptly  checked  witii  a strong  arm  — 
as  I shall  take  occasion  to  shew  at  an  early  day,*  And 
these  things  so  occupied  my  time  and  mind — that,  per- 
haps for  ten  times  three  years,  1 have  hardly  spoken  or 
heard  less  of  transient  political  subjects  in  any  three 
days  together,  than  in  those  which  1 last  spent  in  the 
city  ol  New  York.  My  journey  there  had  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  them,  except  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  I’ree  working  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all 
classes  and  descriptions,  are  concerned  in  the  operation 
of  principles  which  I have  entertained  and  steadily  sup- 
ported for  more  than  thirty  years  past — and  to  the  yet 
only  partial  success  of  which  I ascribe  the  present  un- 
exampled prosperity  of  my  country,  in  all  its  parts 
where  labor  is  honored.  To  be  among  the  humblest 
of  the  agents  in  bringing  about  this  glorious  state  of 
things,  is  a consideration  which  carries  with  itself  its  own 
reward;  and  is  not  subject  to  human  punishment. 

Tlie  article  in  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer”  invites 
much  reflection  on  the  motives  that  led  to  its  manufac- 
ture and  publication.  But  I have  not  time  to  go  into 
an  investigation  of  them.  Gentlemen  engaged  in 
[foreign]  commerce  may  hold  conventions  when  they 
please,  and  “caucus”  in  “chambers  of  commerce”  every 
day — but  no  sooner  do  those  concerned  in  a far  greater 
interest  meet  together,  than  the  British  or  party  press 
opens  a foul  battery  upon  them,  misrepresenting  their 
purposes  and  grossly  falsifying  their  proceedings.  At 
the  present  time,  and  for  reasons  which  the  editors  of 
the  ‘-Courier  and  Enquirer”  can  promptly  advance,  if 
willing  to  do  so,  every  movement  of  the  manufacturers 
is  regarded  with  particular  jealousy.  But  this  will  not 
avail  any  thing.  Our  object  is  to  secure  that  protection 
which  the  law  establishes,  to  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  republic  in  peace  and  defend  it  in  war,  and 
we  shall  obtain  it,  in  despite  of  the  perseverance  and 
cunning  and  perjury  of  British  agents,  or  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  and  misrepresentations  of  those  who,  on  any  ac- 
count, directly  because  of  pecuniary  rewards,  or  indirect- 
ly for  party  purposes,  support  'a  foreign  hostile  interest. 

The  article  in  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer”  shews 
that  terror-stricken  slate  of  feeling  which  pervades  the 
mind  of  a village  school  boy  when  he  passes  a church- 
yard in  the  evening,  and  sees  eyes  of  lire  and  mouths 
of  flame  in  stones  and  s, tumps  and  harmless  trees — or  a 
spirit  of  mendacity  which  disregards  means  to  accom- 
plish purposes,  and  proclaims  ‘Uill’s  fair  in  politics,'’'’ 
even  to  the  violation  of  a seal.  On  one  of  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma,  the  editors  of  the  “New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,”  so  far  as  it  concerns  myself,  are  placed  — 
they  Will  elect  either  which  they  prefer,  and  tlu-re 
stand  impaled  for  the  rudeness  and  wantonness  of  their 
assault  upon  me.  H.  NILES, 

Editor  of  the  Register. 

Baltimore,  May  25,  1831. 

As  I have  no  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  “Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer”  will  make  reparation  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  false  statements  which  they  have  pub- 
lished—[1  call  them  false,  because  they  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  have  been  conceived  in  error],  1 respectfully 
request  that  the  friends  of  truth  in  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  conveniently  can,  will  give  a 
circulation  to  this  article,  and  oblige  H.  N. 

|C3^  The  base  charge  of  “bribery” — of  mean  and 
rascally  money-made-corruption,  preferred  against  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  I’ennsy Ivania  e7i  masse, 
because  of  their  vote  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  indignantly  repelled  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  implicated — see  i)age  224.  But  we  much 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding  against  persons 
whose  praise  or  censure  may  be  purchased  for  six  cents 
the  bushel — if  we  are  right  in  apiuehending  that  no 
others  than  such  as  these  could  have  suggested  and 
promulgated  so  foul  a falsehood.  Party  discipline — and 

* The  present  great  demand  and  high  price  for  wool, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


an  unjust  surrender  of  private  judgment  to  political 
“combinations”  (as  on  a very  recent  occasion  and  also 
relating  to  the  bank),  too  often  leads  into  legislative 
proceedings  that  should  be  severely  reprehended,  and 
individiuils  may  be  corruptly  iidluenced — but  a charge 
of  bribery  against  the  whole  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  le- 
gislature of  so  great  a state  as  Pennsylvania,  is  too 
gross  to  be  entertained  exce[)t  in  tlie  minds  of  p-^-rsons 
conscious  of  the  vile  spirit  which  directs  their  own  con- 
duct, and  can  hardly  be  called  sccmdalous — for  no  other 
than  the  corrupt  can  believe  an  accusation  so  infamous: 
Hence  our  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  rejection  of 
this  charge.  But  such  things,  proceeding  from  what  are 
called  “organs  of  the  government,”  are  calculated  to 
injure  us  abroad,  and  herein  we  discover  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  those  gentlemen  in  arraying  themselves  against 
a pair  of  editors.  I'he  enemies  of  liberty  are  alw.ays 
on  the  alert  to  make  it  believed,  “that  the  people  are 
their  own  worst  enemies” — and  that,  as  “every  man 
has  his  price,”  it  is  better  to  have  some  soi  t of  authori- 
ty in  which  the  fulness  of  infallibility  may  dwell,  than 
permit  the  people  “to  manage  their  own  concerns  in 
their  own  way” — crying  out,  that  he  who  has  the  pow- 
er to  “reward”  or  “punish”  cannot  do  a wrong  thing; 
so  long,  at  least,  as  they  themselves  partake  liberally  of 
the  pluckings  of  the  public  goose:  and  hence  the  pre- 
sent “improved  conelition  of  the  press”  in  our  own 
country,  as  shewn  in  a preceding  article. 

|i:3=’  As  a matter  for  record,  we  intend  to  publish 
as  soon  as  convenient,  the  letter  of  Richard  Rush, 
esquire,  to  the  anti-masonic  committee  of  the  county  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  though  rejecting  certain  parts  of 
his  communication,  and  believing  that  his  charge.s 
against  the  press  are  both  illiberal  and  unjust.  There 
are  many  persons,  (and  we  admit  ourselves  to  be  of  the 
number),  who  have  some  favorite  object  in  view,  which 
they  consider  so  important  that  it  should  take  the  lead 
of,  if  not  swallow  up,  most  other  considerations — and  in 
this  spirit  it  is,  we  apprehend,  that  Mr.  Rush  has  pre- 
ferred the  charges  suggested.  But  having  yet  enough  to 
do  with  our  own  particular  pursuit,  we  neither  will, 
nor  can,  enter  upon  any  new  subject  of  discussion  so 
extensive  as  that  in  which  Air.  Rush  has  embarked, 
whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions  or  public  wishes 
concerning  it.  Had  we  given  up  our  pages  to  that  sub- 
ject— publishing  alltlie  statements  of  facts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  as  our  practice  is,  we  should  oftentimes 
have  had  no  room  left  for  any  thing  else — and  the  end 
would  have  been,  a complete  diversion  of  this  publication 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  devoted. 
The  like  reason  must,  doubtless,  influence  others — and 
we  think  that  Mr.  Rush,  on  due  reflection,  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  withdraw  a large  part  of  the  amount  of  accusa- 
tion which  he  has  heaped  on  the  press.  But  we  shall 
not  enter  upon  any  controversy  on  this  point,  or  any 
other  connected  with  it,  for  the  causes  already  set 
forth. 

Effects  of  the  system.”  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  to  the  editor  from  a venerable  and 
much  valued  friend,  resident  in  one  of  the  lately  built 
manu^’acturing  villages  in  the  north,  and  we  offer  it  as  a 
fair  and  honest  specimen  of  the  general  effects  of  the 
“American  System” — for  similar  facts  do  exist  at  every 
such  place  with  which  we  are  personally  acquainted. 
Education,  refined  manners,  sound  morality  with  a close 
attention  to  what  are  regarded  religious  duties,  regulari- 
ty of  life,  economy,  comfort  and  prosperity,  issue  from 
these  establishments  as  exhaustless  fountains  of  good — 
while  an  extended  production,  with  a mightily  increas- 
ed value  of  land,  irresistibly  follow  them.  We  know 
villages  near  which  the  price  oi farming  land,  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  privileges  (ex- 
cept because  of  its  location),  is  held  at  Irora  100  to  oOO 
dollars  an  acre — we  know  places  lately  desolate,  where 
the  water-fall  wasted  itself  in  useless  loam,  that  are  now 
thronged  with  busy  men,  worthy  and  intelligent  women, 
and  cheerful  and  happy  children — at  which  there  are 
“young  ladies,”  who,  because  of  their  s[>arkling  eyes, 
rosy  cheeks  and  neatness  of  apparel,  might  attract  at- 
tention even  in  the  famous  “Broadway  displays”  of  fe- 
male grace  and  beauty  in  New  York— and  whose  gene- 
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ral  information  or  observance  of  that  course  of  conduct 
v/hicli  renders  woman  really  respectable,  will  not  fail 
in  a comiiarison  with  the  acquirements  and  proceedings 
oftlieir  fair  sisters  of  that  great  city,  at  large— but  are 
decidedly  superior  to  tbe  qualifications  and  conduct  of 
their  own  classes  resident  therein,  in  all  that  adorns  the 
sex,  and  renders  them  good  wives  and  joy  tul  motiiers. 
Tlie  truth  is— ‘tliat  these  establishments,  because  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  order  in  and  about 
them,  instead  of  being  “sinks  of  vice,”  are  schools  for 
^ipme_at  V hicU  the  rudest  and  roughest  materials  are 
fashioned  into  rational  and  worthy  men  and  women— la- 
boring, it  is  true,  bat  leaving  their  old  rank  as  mere  ani- 
mals on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  assuming  a conscious- 
ness of  their  own  responsibilities  and  powers, — steadily 
looking  forward,  and  confidently  exjiecting,  a bettering 
of  their  condition — the  ])rinciple  of  which  is  the  strong- 
est of  all  human  excitements  to  perseverance  in  well 
doing.  How  often  have  we  wished  that  soutliern  ladies 
would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  things, 
that  they  might  influence  their  husbands  and  lathers  in 
favor  of  their  sex,  and  so  rescue  yet  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  poor, — helpless  orphans,  perhaps,  or  the  children  of 
ignorant  or  brutalized  parents,  from  the  ignorance  and 
•vulgarity,  and  all  the  concomitant  vices  or  crimes  which 
flow  from  such  sources!  Woman,  by  nature,  is  always 
gentle,  generous  and  kind — place  her  in  the  way  ol  be- 
ing goo<l,  and  she  will  generally  be  so;  but  untaught  the 
value  ot  herself,  or  unable  to  obtain  an  honest  and  ho- 
norable subsistence,  how  often,  alas,  does  she  tali  into 
habits  to  obtain  a temporary  relief  which  terminate  in 
long  enduring  misery  and  premature  death!  Let  tlie 
ladies  of  the  south  be  rendered  sensible  of  ihe  real  con- 
dition of  things,  and  we  shall  have  advoca^s  tor  the 
“American  System”  whose  generous  persuasions  will 
establish  the  success  of  our  cause  beyond  the  influence 
ot  political  circumstances,  or  (he  power  ot  foreigners, 
■whose  constant  eflbrl  it  is  to  break  it  down — that  they 
may  have  profit  in  the  afflictions  of  our  laboring  poor, 
and  because  of  the  common  degradation  ot  free  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  to  the  letter.  Our  feelings  always  run  away  with 
us  when  our  mind  is  led  to  a consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  so  happily  relates. 

Letter  to  the  editor. 

After  some  matters  of  business — “Our  place  increases 
moderately  but  substantially.  None  of  our  manufactur- 
ers have  remitted  labor  for  a single  working  day,  nor 
neglected  to  settle  and  pay  off,  at  the  end  of  every  quar- 
ter. About  one  hundred  scholars  in  the  male  and  female 
departments,  are  fully  supplied  with  books,  maps,  charts 
and  globes,  and  other  requisite  articles,  and  a classical 
branch  is  soon  to  be  added  to  our  school  establishment. 
Our  lands  have  been  doubled  in  their  production  since 
manufacturing  commenced  here.  The  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  has  been  abandoned  at  five  stores  within  tlie  last 
two  years,  and  they  are  sold  no  where  by  small  measure 
except  at  the  taverns,  anil  not  much  in  them.  Out  ot 
more  than  twenty  drunkards  that  we  had,  fifteen  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  temperate  habits,  and,  from  complete 
tipplers,  have  been  turned  into  regularly  working  men. 
No  ardent  spirits  are  used  in  any  description  of  labor  in 
this  vdlage,  and  thrift  and  comfort  are  apparent  every 
w here  about  us.  These,  my  dear  sir,  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  American  System  co-operating  with  tempe- 
rance eftbrts,  among  a rational  and  industrious  peo[de. 
The  condition  of  our  manufacturing  population  would 
rejoice  your  heart — having  so  much  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  happy  state  of  things.  Travelled,  as  I have 
done,  from  the  colonial  condition  of  my  country  to  the 
present  day,  and  personally  mingled  in  the  revolution- 
ary contest  and  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  last  ot 
tbe  invaders  of  our  land — and  since  then  experienced 
several  painful  seasons  of  reaction  because  of  temporary 
abandonments  of  tlie  true  policy  ot  this  republic,  as  well 
as  felt,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  the  happy  state 
of  things  when  that  policy  was  recurred  to — I think  that 
1 cannot  be  mistaken  in  imputing  the  present  prosperity 
of  all  classes  ot  persons  under  my  observation,  to  the 
progress  and  devclopements  of  the  Amekican  System. 

1 hiB  great  truth  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day,  and  nothing  can  resist  its  marcti  as  education 


extends  to  make  known  its  benefits,  and  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  man. 

“Excuse  me.  1 never  can  touch  the  subject  without 
feeling  an  influence  that  I cannot  resist.  I did  not  in- 
tend to  say  more  than  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  the  cause  which  you  have  so  nobly  espoused.” 

|[;23^Such  is  a genuine  letter,  fresh  from  the  yet  warm 
heart  of  a revolutionary  soldiei — esteemed  tor  long  past 
services  to  bis  country  in  the  time  of  its  need,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  society’  in  which  he  lives,  not  because  of  hiS 
wealth,  hut  on  account  of  his  active  virtue,  sound  intel- 
lect and  unquestioned  integrity — and  I Ireely  confess  that 
1 would  rather  r/eserrie  and  receive  the  praise  of  such  a 
man,  than  be  honored  with  the  ap|)robation  of  his  “most 
gracious”  and  most  wise  majesty,  king  William  the 
fourth.  And  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  tender  to  my 
venerable  friend  the  sincerest  thanks  for  this  additional 
act  of  his  kindness  towards  me.  It  is  pleasant  to  repose 
under  the  shade  of  such  oaks  of  the  revolution — for  there 
is  safety  in  the  glory  which  surrounds  them. 

Extracts  from  another  leltei'. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  add  some 
tracts  from  a letter  of  a gentleman  of  JYorth  Carolina, 
received  on  Thursday  last. 

After  handsomely  speaking  of  some  money  enclosed, 
it  says — “when  your  paper  first  came  under  my  obser- 
vation, my  notions  consideralily  coincided  with  those  of 
my  southern  brethren — but  as  I continued  to  read,  they 
became  softened,  and,  finally,  1 became  very  much  inte- 
rested in  the  question  which  has  long  put  you  and  the 
south  at  variance — and  to  every  candid  and  impartial 
mind,  your  illustrations  of  the  subject  have  been  satis- 
factory; yet,  as  it  has  created  much  contention  and  divi- 
sion, I am  willing  to  give  a still  more  careful  and  atten- 
tive perusal  to  your  facts  and  figures. 

“We  are  aware  that  the  docirines  which  you  have  so 
zealously  adhered  to  have  been  unjustly  assailed,  and 
that  your  motives  have  been  unwisely  impeached — but 
whatever  means  may  be  employed  to  swerve  you  from 
your  course,  they  cannot  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  your 
support  of  principles,  let  nullifiers,  disunionists  and  an- 
ti-American System  men  say  what  they  please.  You 
are  the  same,  one  and  inseparable.  You  have  heard  it 
said  that  tbe  southern  states  are  on  the  eve  of  rebellion 
— that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the  south  would 
rise  in  her  majesty,  and  take  just  vengeance  on  her  op- 
pressors; all  this  is  absurd  and  ridiculous — we  are  as 
much  opposed  to  disunion  and  nullification  as  any  set 
of  people  in  the  union,”  &c. 

ICU^There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  matter  stated 
by  our  friend  in  North  Carolina.  Many,  like  him,  have 
ascertained  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  being 
willing  to  receive  the  truth;  but  others  not  only  close 
their  own  eyes  against  the  light,  but  have  despotically 
interfered  to  [ireveiit  others  from  seeing  it,  by  proscribing 
this  paper  and  abusing  its  editor.  Yet  our  principles  are 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Condy  liaguet  have  changed  sides,  and  endeavored  to 
■write  down  themselves;  while  thousands  of  worthy,  but 
hitherto  prejudiced,  persons  have  examined  for  them- 
selves, and  joined  us  in  the  great  cause  of  American  In- 
dependence and  national  prosperity,  through  the  encou- 
ragement and  support  of  the  national  industry;  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  ready  to  come  unto  us,  the  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  the  facts  being  allowed  them.  For- 
ward, friends!  “The  revolution  is  not  over” — the  chains 
that  bound  us  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be  dissolved,  while 
we  remain  dependent  on  her  iron  manufactories  for 
ploughshares  and  muskets,  and  on  her  flocks  and  fac- 
tories for  clotliing  and  blankets— the  want  of  which  latter 
cost  us  ten  times  more  lives  than  we  lost  in  battle,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  '1  housands  of  brave  men  miserably  iie- 

rished,  because  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  their  coun- 
try to  rely  U[)on  foreigners,  for  materials  indispensable  to 
the  nation’s  defence.  Shall  the  like  happen  again?  Let 
the  patriot  answer!  We  say — NEVEli. 

Reports.  It  is  reported  that  a vessel  is  to  be  fitted  at 
Norfolk  to  convey  Mr.  Eaton,  late  secretary  of  war,  to 
Russia — Mr.  Randolph  being  soon  expected  home  from 
England! 
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'1  hat  All’.  Van  Buren  will  succeed  Air.  McLane  as 
ininisler  at  Lonil  >ii,  l)ut  not  l.-ave  the  United  Slates 
until  alter  lh(;airisal  ol  iMr.  AlcL. 

That  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  not  be  a candidate  for  the 
rice  presidency  ol'tlie  Uni'ed  States. 

'I'hat  judge  White,  of  'rennessee,  because  of  private 
reasons,  has  declined  tlie  place  of  secretary  of  war. 

'I'hat  Mr.  Crawford  is  about  to  make  :i  final  reply-lo 
Air.  C Ihoun,  tinder  his  own  proper  signatnie. 

'I’liat  co!.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  will  be  the 
new  secretary  of  war. 

A coNVKNTioN  OF  MANUFACTUiiEr.s  -vvas  held  last 
week  at  New  York,  in  Clinton  llall  — present  about  80 
tielegates  and  invited  members.  'J'be  bon.  Nathm  AVil- 
liams,  of  Utica,  was  apiiointed  jire^ident,  and  the  bon. 
Henry  Shaw,  of  Aiassacbusetls,  and  Samuel  D.  Hub- 
bard, esq.  of  Connecticut,  officiated  as  secretaries.  1 be 
object  ot  the  meeting  was  to  check,  or  prevent,  frauds  on 
tiie  revenue.  I'lie  convention,  having  firougul  its  busi- 
ness to  a close,  adjourned  on  Frida}’  evening,  the  20t!i 
inst.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  may  be  expected 
ill  the  next  Register. 

Ain.  IjVGUAsr.  From  the  Jlinerican  Sentinel,  of  ^Vlay 
25.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ingham  to  a friend, 
has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication.  'I’he  intense 
curiosity  which  prevails  to  ascertain  llie  causes  which 
produced  the  breaking  up  of  the  late  cabinet,  renrlers 
all  aulbeniic  matters  connected  with  it  of  general  in- 
terest. Air.  Ingliain  it  seems  distinctly  repudiates  the 
existence  of  any  want  of  official  harmony  among  the 
heads  of  department. 

Washington,  MiMny,  1831, 
Hear  sir — I learn  with  some  surprise  from  your  en- 
quiries, as  well  as  those  of  others,  ifiat  an  impression 
has  been  made  on  the  public  mind  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, tliat  the  cabinet  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
dissensions  of  its  members  as  to  render  it  inca|)ab!e  of 
transacting  the  public  business.  You  may  be  assured, 
that  there  is  not  llie  slightest  truth  in  such  a rumor. 
'I’he  official  int.  rcourse  of  the  heads  of  departments 
with  eacb  other  and  wKh  the  president,  has  never,  to 
my  knowkd*ge,  been  interrupted  for  a mometit,  nor  has 
any  dift'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment, divided  ilie  cabinet  in  a single  instance,  so 
Car  as  1 recollect,  according  to  the  line  of  separation 
uow  so  generally  ascribed  in  the  public  ’papers.  1 am, 
very  respectfully,  yours,  S.  U.  Isguam. 

This  letter  appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  facts  staled  by  Mr.  Branch,  who  broadly  speaks 
oi  a' “want  of  hai  inony  in  the  cabinet” — savs  be  went 
as  far  as  a of  honor  could  go^’  to  promote  a good 

understanding  in  it — but  adds  “it  seems  I was  expected 
to  go  still  farther  [that  is  farther  than  a finan  of  lionor’ 
could  gol,  ami  not  doing  so,  it  has  been  held  good  cause 
for  my  dismissal.’!  And  the  president  himself,  in  his 
"letter  to  Mr.  Inglnvm,  clearly  admits  that  the  cabinet 
had  ceased  to  be  a “unit.”  But  every  one  will  draw 
liis  own  conclusions  on  this  subject.  It  is  now  intimat- 
ed lliat  a publication  which  Mr.  Ingliam  was  said  to  be 
preparing  for  the  press,  w'ili  not  aiipear.  We  know 
not  whether  he  intended  to  publish,  or  wbetber  be  has 
declined  i?, 

Ain.  Bhakcb.  'I'he  following  is  the  I’cply  of  tliis 
gentleman,  to  a committee  of  the  citizens  of  Bertie 
county,  North  Carolina. 

Enfeld,  JMay  l7 th,  1831. 

Gentlemen — Your  communication  of  the  loth  inst.  in 
behalf  of  a number  of  the  citizens  ot  Bertie  county, 
conveying  their  wishes  that  I should  become  a candidate 
lo  represent  litis  district  in  llie  next  congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  w'as  banded  me  yesterday  evening. 

'I'his  manifestation  of  continued  confidence  and  sup- 
port, especially  at  ibis  lime,  has  deeply  affected  me, 
and  I pray  you  gentlemen,  to  assure  my  fellow  citizens 
of  Bertie  co’unty,  that  while  I entertain  a deep  sense  of 
jny  own  un  sv  orlb  mess,  yet  under  llie  inliiience  of  the 
strengest  ties  wliich  can  bind  man  to  bis  fellow  man,  1 
teel  incapable  ot  denying  to  them  any  services  within 
my  ability  to  render;  and  further,  that  were  my  piddic 
SfVvkes  ten  times  greater  than  1 know  them  to  be,  llie 


kindness  of  my  fellow  citizens  would  more  than  com- 
pensate me  for  any  personal  sacrifices  which  they  have 
cost  me. 

My  official  connexion  with  (lie  present  administra- 
tion has  been  dis'-olved  under  circnnistances  painful  to 
me;  yet  rest  assured  that  no  coiisidtralions  shall  induce 
me  to  change  my  political  course,  or  Uirow  me  intocoi- 
lis'ion  with  the  Iriends  w ith  wliom  1 have  hitherto  most 
lieartily  co-operated. 

Accept,  in  return  for  your  generous  w ishes  for  my 
prosjievity  and  happiness,  assurances  of  profound  re- 
spect and -esteem,  John  Bhancu. 

To  .Jos.  I).  II  hite,  .Alexander  JV.  JMebane,  Geo.  B. 
Ontlmv,  'J'fioi.  Bond,  .Jos.  B.  G.  Jioiilhuc,  liobt.  C. 
Watson,  Jho.  JVatson,  .John  F.  Ward,  Edxvard  Har- 
dy, jYuthaniel  IF.  Fletcher. 

Alit.  AIcDuffie.  a public  dinner  was  given  to  this- 
gentleman  at  Charleston  on  the  19th  inst. — “for  his 
zealous  and  uncompromising  e.xeiTions  to  support  tlie 
rights  and  interests  of  the  souihern  stales.”  Elias 
Horry,  esq.  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  H.  L. 
Pinckney,  Jacob  F.  Mintzing  and  James  Ferguson, 
esquires.  On  being  toasted,  Mr.  AIcDuffie  rose,  and 
spoke  for  three  liours.  We  have  i>o  other  particulars 
of  the  proceedings,  except  that  gov.  Hamilton  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

ApFOis'rMKNTS.  The  Washington  Globe,  the  “offi- 
cial organ”  ol  Wednesday,  contains  the  following  ap- 
pointments, by  the  president,  &c. 

Edxvard  Eivmgston,  ot  ihe  slale  oi  Louisiana,  secre- 
tary of  slate,  in  the  place  of  Martin  A^aii  Buren,  re- 
signed. 

Eevi  JJ'oodbury,  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  in  the  place  of  John  Branch  re- 
signed. 

'I'lie  office  of  the  secretary  ot  the  treasury,  which  has 
become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Samuel  1).  Ing- 
ham, lias  been  offered  to  Louis  JMcLaue,  of  the  stale  of 
Deiaw'are,  at  present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Wooubuiy  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  tlieir  respective  departments.  Air.  Ing- 
ham, we  understand,  will  remain  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment until  some  unfinislied  business,  upon  which  he 
is  engaged,  is  completed.  Hugh  Laivson  JVhite,  of 
I'ennessee,  who,  on  the  9th  ult.  was  oti'ered  the  appoints 
menl  of  secretary  of  war,  in  the  place  ol  John  H.  Eaton, 
resigned,  has  declined  accepting  it.  AVe  understand 
that  the  vacancy  in  that  department  will  be  forthwith 
supplied,  and  that  in  the  meantime  its  duties  will  be 
performed  by  Air.  Eaton. 

The  ENcycLopjsDTA  AMER1CA^'A.  This  popular 
dictionary  ot  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history  and  poli- 
ties, is  now  in  a course  of  publication,  five  volumes 
having  been  already  issued  from  the  press  of  those  en- 
leiqirising  and  high  spirited  publishers,  Messrs.  Ca- 
rey & Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  for  sale  in  most  of 
the  principal  hook  stores  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
must,  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  commend  itself  to  all  in- 
telligent and  juilicious  readers,  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  editors  to  furnish  an  accurate  view  of  the  sciences 
as  they  noiv  stand.  Tliis  is  a desideratum  much  re- 
quired by  the  rajiid  advances  made  in  ever}  branch  of 
tliem,  within  llie  last  few  years,  and  particularly  in  those 
applied  to  the  mechanic  arts.  In  addition  to  the  vari- 
ous subjects  legitimately  connected  with  the  heads  just 
given,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  include  a 
copious  collection  of  articles  on  American  biograpliy; 
and,  from  the  earnest  already  given  in  the  volumes  now 
before  the  public,  of  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  this 
particular  department,  we  caicuiate  on  a rich  treat  tor  ail 
w lio  regard  llie  fame  of  eminent  men  as  consecrated 
properly  of  tlieir  country. 

Onr  lime  does  not  jiermit  us  to  enter  into  review's  of 
the  publications  ot  the  day;  hut,  from  a considerable 
examination  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  feel  entirely 
justified  in  saying,  that  this  must  prove  a valuable  ac- 
quisition to  ail  liie  itading  ami  reflecting  public,  as  the 
editors  have  managed,  llius  far,  to  present  the  various 
subjects  discussed  b}  them  in  a style  so  unostentatious 
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that  they  cannot  la  1 to  win  trolden  opinions,  ahke  {com 
the  learned  and  unlearned.  Every  parent  who  has  liie 
means  ol  so  iloing',  should  procure  the  work  for  the 
etlification  of  liis  chddren;  as  it  will  he  a library  in 
itself,  always  ready  to  furnish  fresh  amusement  and  in- 
stiucliun. 

CcNNiNGH.t.>r,  lale  postmaster  at  Abingdon,  J\Iary~ 
land.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  man  was  not  found 
godly  of  the  charge  cd  felony,  lliough  many  letters  that 
contained  money  had  been  robbed  on  the  route  on  which 
liis  ollice  was  located — because  that  the  bait  wliich  caught 
Jiim  was  in  counterleiled  no.es,  value  being  necessary  to 
sustain  an  action  tor  felonj  ; but  being  tried  for  a mis- 
demeanor, in  detaining  and  opening  le  tters  conveyed 
to  his  office  l>y  tiie  mail,  he  was  {irompily  found  gudtj', 
though  every  point  against  him  was  contested  with  un- 
cominon  zeal  and  ability',  lie  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  costs  of  prosecution,  a fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment in  Baltimore  county  jail  for  si.\  months. 

Sales  of  bank  stock.  From  the  Albany  Argus. 
The  Comptroller  sold  yesierdav  at  auction,  84o  shares 
ol  stock  in  the  iMechanics’  and  Farmers’  hank  of  this 
city,  and  GOO  shares  of  the  New  York  State  bank. 

The  liighest  [ireinium  given  on  the  stock  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ bank,  was  forty  one  and  a halt  per  cent.,  and 
the  lowest  thn  ty-eiglil  per  cent,  above  par — tlie  average 
differing  a fraction  only  from  38  2-3  per  cent,  above  par. 
The  amount  sold  of  the  stock  of  this  bank  was  $14,365; 
the  premium  upon  which  is  $5,554. 

I'he  highest  premium  on  the  stock  of  the  State  bank 
was  lliirty-two  and  three-lourihs  [ler  cent.,  and  the  low- 
est thirty-one  per  cent  above  par;  the  avere.ge  being  32-^ 
per  cent,  above  par.  The  total  amount  sold  of  the 
stock  of  the  State  liank  was  §10,800.  The  premium 
upon  whic-h  is  $5,389  25. 

1 lie  total  amount  of  the  premium  realized  to  the  state, 
from  the  stock  sold  in  these  two  banks,  is  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  tiventv-five 
cents. 

CoLOjiiniA.  The  provinces  which  have  declared  in 
favor  ot  the  government  of  Bogota,  are  reported  as  con- 
taining a ps-esent  population  of  1,291,421  souls,  Vene- 
zuela and  “the  republic  of  the  soulli,”  are  not,  of  course, 
lucfuded.  So  it  seems  that  there  are  three  sovereignties 
in  Colombia — blessed  “nullification,”  and  contests  of 
plundering  generals  for  power. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

1 he  JVew  York  alms  house.  It  lias  been  officially  an- 
nounced at  New  York,  that  there  are  now  in  the  alms 
house  of  that  city  one  hundred  and  forty  children  labor- 
ing jimler  partial  or  total  blindness  from  disease. 

J hilad'sljjliia  and  Delawaie  county  rail  road.  Books 
tor  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  slock  of  this  company 
were  lately  opened  in  Philadelphia  and  Cliesler.  Ot  the 
4,0U0  shares  into  wliich  the  stock  is  divided,  2,701)  were 
taken  by  the  commissioners,  900  were  subscribed  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  other  400  shares 
were  subscribed  lor  in  Chester. 

Scientific  and  literary.  According  to  an  article  in 

le  t^uarlerly  Review,  the  following  sums  are  annually 
voted  by  the  French  government:  or  scientific  and  lile- 
raryjjstabhshinent’  69,OOOZ. ; for  those  of  the  fine  arts, 
103  79U  literary  men,  15,925/.— total 

two  bucks  were  shot  in  Bath  county,  Va.  recently, 
whose  horns  had  been  interlocked  in  a combat,  so  that 
It  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  been  so  for  several  days:  the  one  that 
was  shot  last,  dragged  the  otlier  100  yards  before  he 
also  •' 


Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  Zanesville  Messeiii 
mentions  the  mipnsonment  of  two  females  of  good  ci 
rauer,  for  debt.  The  amount  of  the  debt  against  ( 
twenty-five  cents,  'i 
as  ‘'Ollecled  and  the  women  liberated  as  s( 

as  Ihmr  situation  was  made  known. 

in  ^ butcher  by  the  name  of  Campb( 

m the  city  New  \ork,has  been  fined  $22  50  cents  by 


city  aiitiioriiics  lor  .selling  the  meiil  of  a calf  iliat  bad 
been  di  ou  ned. 

The  stomach  pump.  A woman  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL 
wlio  bad  taken  two  ounces  ot  laedamim,  was  lately  suc- 
cessfully relieved,  by  the  application  of  llie  fclomiuli 
pump. 

Commodore  Barron.  This  officer  left  Norfolk  for 
Plalailelpbia  on  llie  I8lh  inslarii,  to  take  charge  ot  the 
navy  yard  at  the  latter  place.  Prior  to  liis  leaving  bis 
late  command  at  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport,  the  civil  and 
military  officers  attached  to  the  station  gave  liim  a 
dinner.  Commodore  Barron  is  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  Gos[)ort  navy  j ai  d by  commodore  Vv^ar- 
rington. 

Ulster  county  bank,  N.  Y.  The  books  for  subscrip- 
tion to  the  slock  of  ibis  bank  were  cio  ed  on  ihe  5ili 
instant.  The  whole  amount  of  stock  siibsci  ibed  was 
$475,050,  being  an  e.\cess  over  the  capital  recpiired  of 
$375,050. 

Fatal  rencontre.  A rencontre  took  place  in  the 
woods  about  18  miles  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  terri- 
tory, on  tlie  16  ult.  between  general  Hardy  Robinson 
and  a young  gentieman  about  19  years  of  age,  named 
Geo.  F.  Owen,  wbicli  resulted  in  llie  death  of  the  latter. 
No  Ollier  person  was  present  during  the  combat.  Im- 
mediately on  ibedeaili  of  Mr  Owen,  general  Robinson 
surrendtred  himself  up  to  the  civil  auiliority. 

JJamages  against  town  oficers  Jor  luglcct.  The 
F-.ong  Island  Star  slates  tliat  Chester  Kellogg,  and  Ru- 
fus Coles,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  have  each  re- 
covered damages  against  the  town  of  East  AVindsor, 
for  injuries  received  Ijv  them  in  falling  through  a 
bridge,  in  a stage  in  May  last,  wliidi  biidge  belonged 
to  Uie  town,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. Mr.  K.  liad  his  leg  broken  in  two  places,  and  the 
jury  awarded  him  $1,500  damages;  Mr.  Cules  had  his 
tliigh  broken  and  the  jury  gave  him  a verdict  for  $1,050 

University  of  Virginia.  Great  disorders  are  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  students  at  this  institution, 
because  that  one  of  their  fellows  had  Iteeii  dismissed. 

Col.  liochesUr,  the  venerable  tounder  of  the  flourish- 
ing City  which  bears  his  name,  lately  died  at  liis  residence 
llierein,  in  tlie  80tb  year  of  Ids  age. 

Florida.  After  a most  severe  political  contest,  col. 
White,  ibongb  opposed,  as  the  Tallahassee  paper  says, 
by  “official  influence  in  every  quarter,”  has  been  re- 
elected a delegate  to  congress.  For  Mr.  White  1 516— 
Mr.  Gadsden  1,385;  majori  yfor  White  131,  * 

JS^oifolk.  During  the  first  Iw'o  weeks  of’the  present 
month  there  were  but  two  deaths  in  the  town  of  Norfolk 
out  of  a population  of  10,000.  ’ 

Charleston.  A large  quantity  of  lumber  look  fire  in 
tins  city  on  the  18th  inst.  and  was  consumed,  with  two 
or  three  neighboring  houses. 

Riot.  A serious  riot  lately  occurred  at  Lowell  be- 
tween the  American  and  Irish  working  people  employed 
therein.  One  life  was  lost  because  of  the  affrav,  by  an 
aceid.  nt— but  several  were  much  injured.  The”  leaders 
had  been  arrested. 

Prolific.  A Mrs.  Buckminster,  of  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire,  lias  liad  nine  children  at  three  births,  all  liv- 
ing and  doing  well,  and  all  bovs— S,  2 and  4.  There 
names  are  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  Elisha  and  Elihu- 
Enoch,  Noah,  Samuel  and  Elijah.  ’ 

A sublime  compliment.  Speaking  of  the  ta»-  rao-  and 
bobtail  gentry  of  New  York,  who  occasionally‘''visit 
Long  Island  lor  sport,  on  Sunday,  the  Brooklyn  Patriot 
says,  with  vehemence— “We  do  not  believe  that  if  ten 
thousand  tons  of  tartar  emetic,  could,  bv  any  possibility, 
be  thrown  into  the  very  bowels  of  purgatory,  it  could 
vomit  out  such  a set  of  animals!’’ 

Tight  lacing.  A young  lady  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  while  dancing,  fell  down  and  was  dead,  because 
01  light  lacing  and  it  is  said  that  a female-man  lately 
met  witli  a like  accident,  from  the  same  cause,  in  a 
neighboring  city.  'I  be  latter  was  of  no  consequence. 

The  Cherokee  Phanix  of  the  7tb  inst.  states  that 
there  is  a report,  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  give 
credit,  that  the  president ^ accompanied  by  the  secretary 
of  -war,  intends  to  visit  llie  Cherokee  nation  some  liinu 
in  the  course  ot  the  ensuing  summer. 

Bufalo  harbor  was  first  openeil  to  navigation  on  thy 
11th  lust.-- -“January  lingering  in  the  lap  of  Alay.” 
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JMoncy  seems  very  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  exceeiliii"  l)igh  price  of 
good  old  stocks,  and  the  extraordinary  eagerness  mani- 
fested to  make  new  investments,  in  banks,  rail  roads,  &c. 

Hayti.  It  is  staled  in  recent  letters  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  that  a revolution  in  St.  Domingo  had  been  fear- 
ed; but  that  affairs  had  subsequently  assumed  a more 
quiet  state. 

Gibraltar.  The  communication  between  this  for- 
tress and  the  interior  has  been  suspended  by  the  Si)anish 
authorities — who  allege  that  the  British  have  afforded 
protection  to  refugees. 

JSlartiniqne.  Accounts  from  St.  Pierre’s,  20th  April, 
received  at  Norfolk,  mention  the  execution  of  150  ne- 
groes concerned  in  the  late  revolt! 

Cuba.  'J'he  tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  exporting 
1,000  boxes  of  sugar  and  upwards,  from  Havana  and 
Matanzas,  is  reduced  from  §2  50  to  $l  50  per  ton. 

Santa  Fe.  We  observe  a paragraph  from  the  Gazeta 
JMercantil,  in  the  Jlrgentine  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

that  the  government  of  Santa  Pe  has  equipped  a flotilla 
to  cruise  in  the  Parana.  'I'he  schooner  brig  Uruguay 
sailed  from  Santa  Fe  on  the  first  of  March  last.  The 
rest  of  the  vessels  of  war  were  to  follow  immediately. 
Captain  Gordon  was  to  be  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  whole  flotilla. 

The  mint,  at  Philadelphia.  The  new  and  elegant 
building  preparing  for  the  mint  will  be  in  a fit  state  for 
the  reception  of  the  machinery  in  about  two  months. 
Mr.  John  Richardson,  sou  of  the  late  assayer  of  the 
mint,  has  received  the  appointment  held  by  his  father 
for  a very  long  period. 

The  father  of  a child.  An  action  was  brouglit  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsvlvania,  which  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a child  could  liave  for  its  lather  a person 
who  had  been  dead  ten  months  and  fourteen  days,  and 
decided  in  the  negative. 

JMarkley,  charged  with  the  horrid  destructiou-of  Mr. 
Newey  and  his  family,  lias  been  tried  at  Frederick  and 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  death.  He  was  a nephew  of  Mr.  Newe}',  and  had 
served  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  a robbery  of 
his  uncle.  To  revenge  this  just  punishment,  he  destroy- 
ed the  whole  family. 

Bishop  of  jVorth  Carolina.  The  rev.  Levi  S.  Ives, 
of  St.  Luke’s  church,  New  York,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
late  bishop  Hobart,  has  been  elected  bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  in  North  Carolina. 

J\I.  J\l.  JVoah,  (U.  S.  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York)  a few  weeks  ago,  purchased  one  half  of  the  JVew 
York  Courier  and  Enquirery  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished by  I'Vebb  and  jVoah. — Within  the  last  few'  days, 
however,  the  name  of  Mr.  Noah  has  been  withdrawn, 
without  any  cause  being  assigned  for  it,  Avhich  has  given 
rise  to  various  conjectures  among  the  New  York  editors. 

John  A'orvell,  lately  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inqui- 
rer, has  been  appointed  post  master  at  Detroit,  in  the 
place  of  James  Abbott,  turned  out. 

JMoney. — We  learn  from  the  I’atriot  that  the  five  per 
cent,  city  loan  of  $50,0U0,  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  corporation  of  Baltimore  after  the  year  1838,  was 
taken  on  Monday  by  Messrs.  Cohen  Sc  Brothers,  at  a 
premium  of  3 per  cent.  Many  other  offers  were  made, 
w hich  show  an  abundance  of  capital  in  market. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Arrivals  at  New  York  from  London  and  Havre,  bring 
papers  from  the  former  city  to  the  evening  of  April 
15th,  and  from  Paris  to  the  16th  inclusive. 

FKAKCE. 

Capt.  Clark,  of  the  Havre  packet  ship  and  a passen- 
ger states,  that  on  the  morning  of  their  sailing,  the  18lh 
April,  they  saw  a letter  from  Paris  announcing  an  insur- 
rection in  that  city,  and  that  the  national  guard  was  or- 
dered out.  In  speaking  of  this  affair  the  JMoniieur  of 
the  16th  says: 

“Yesterday  some  individuals  clad  as  workmen  ap- 
peared on  the  Place  de  Greve  with  a tri-colored  flag, 
and  raised  seditious  cries.  They  were,  however,  in- 
stantly and  easily  dispersed.” 

The  Gazette  de  France  has  a paragraph  of  similar  im- 
port, and  adds: 


The  guard  at  the  Town  House  took  arms,  and  the 
disturbers  immediately  fled.  The  standard  bearer  and 
four  others  were  arrested.  This  miserable  attempt 
only  served  to  prove  signally  the  inability  of  the  distur- 
bers to  produce  anj’  bad  consequences. 

Paris  still  remained  in  a feverisli  condition. 

1 he  electoral  law  w as  passed  in  the  deputies  on  the 
12th,  by  a majority  of  300  against  57. 

I he  chamber  then  took  up  the  subject  of  granting  to 
the  ministry  an  extraordinary  credit  of  100,000,000 
francs — upon  which  a warm  discussion  ensued. 

A royal  ordinance  for  a loan  of  80,000,000,  was  issued 
by  Louis  Philipjie  on  the  15th. 

The  French  journals  contradict  the  attempted  escape 
of  Polignac. 

ENGLAX^D. 

In  consequence  of  the  rejiorted  defeat  of  the  Russian 
grand  army  and  capture  of  Deibitsch,  the  commander  in 
chief,  stocks  had  risen  in  London. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

It  was  rumored  in  Paris  that  Deibitsch  and  his  army 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  a letter  is  said  by  the 
London  Globe  of  the  15th  April  to  have  been  received 
b}'  Eslafette  in  tlie  city  from  Paris,  confirming  the  ru- 
mor; but  the  Gazette  de  France,  ef  Paris  of  the  16th, 
says,  that  the  report  had  no  other  foundation  than  sup- 
position. 

A despatch  from  the  Polish  commander  in  chief 
dated  on  the  1st  of  April,  states,  that  his  success  has 
been  fully  as  great  as  previously  represented;  that  he 
could  not  exactly  compute  the  loss  of  the  Russians,  but 
that  3,060  men  had  already  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
that  the  number  was  augmenting  every  moment.  The 
Polish  array  had  captured  the  hospital  of  Minsk,  in 
which  they  found  1,200  wounded  Poles.  News  had 
been  received,  that  the  95th  regiment  of  Russian  troops 
had  deserted  and  joined  the  Poles.  The  Russian  troops 
who  have  thus  deserted  amount  to  4,000. 

The  Russians  on  the  30th  of  March  attempted  by 
means  of  fire  ships  to  burn  the  bridge  from  Warsaw  to 
Praga,  but  failed;  two  of  their  fire  ships  were  burnt 
and  a third  run  aground,  and  the  shells  beginning  to 
burst  killed  some  of  the  Cossacks  and  obliged  the  others 
to  put  back.  A heavy  cannonading  had  been  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Willanow’. 

Up  to  12  o’clock  on  the  2d  of  April,  7,000  prisoners 
had  been  brought  into  Warsaw,  and  more  continued  to 
arrive;  and  11  pieces  of  cannon  taken  in  the  battle  have 
also  been  brought  in. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  taken  are 
from  the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  Poland. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  several  Russian 
corps  had  collected  in  great  forces  between  Kaluszyn 
and  Siedlco,  and  a decisive  battle  was  shortly  expected. 

The  Russian  government  has  invited  the  nobles  of 
Courland  and  Esthonia,  as  well  as  all  others  who  have 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  associa- 
tions, to  enter  into  military  service. 

Official  accounts  of  the  insurrections  in  Volhynia  and 
Lithuania  have  been  received  and  the  grand  duke  Mi- 
chael had  marched  with  4,000  of  the  guards  for  Lithu- 
aina.  The  Castilian  count  Plater  is  said  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  central  government  established  by  the  re- 
volutionists. 

BRUSSELS. 

It  was  stated  in  Paris  that  a deputation  had  arrived 
there  from  Brussels  offering  the  chief  command  of  the 
Belgian  army  to  gen.  Latuarque. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  just  granted  to  the  province* 
acquired  in  1815,  the  municipal  franchise  enjoyed  by 
old  Prussia. 

The  Berlin  news  of  April  5,  states  that  fifteen  thous- 
and Prussians  are  about  to  enter  Luxembourg,  all  is 
prepared  for  war,  and  our  activity  will  not  be  damped 
by  the  pacific  assurances  of  the  French  ministers. 
Prussia  lias  more  need  than  France  to  assume  an  impos- 
ing attitude. 

AUSTRIA. 

A letter  from  Vienna  states  that  the  dutchess  of  Par- 
ma had  taken  two  regiments  of  Austrian  infantry  int^ 
her  pay,  and  that  10,000  men  of  the  same  army  will  be 
maintained  by  the  pope  for  a limited  period. 
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Another  arrival  at  New  York  from  Liverpool  brings 
the  London  raoriiing  pa[>ers  ot  the  J7th  April,  being  two 
days  later  than  ifiose  [ireviously  received.  The  intelli- 
gence ti  oiu  the  continent  is  not  as  Jate  as  that  received 
trora  France  given  above. 

EXGIAXD. 

The  liOndon  Times  betrays  some  apprehensions  that 
the  great  measure  of  reform  may  be  defeated.  As  the 
time  for  bringing  it  forward  approached,  its  enemies 
were  redoubling  their  exertions  to  ensure  its  rejection. 
It  was  reported  that  should  the  reform  bill  fail,  the  king 
would  not  agree  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  I'he 
report  was  however  discountenanced,  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  ministers  had  brouglit  lorward  their  plan 
with  the  apjirobation  of  the  king. 

In  the  house  ot  commons  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
April,  a provision  was  unanimously  voted  for  the  queen, 
in  case  of  her  majesty  surviving  the  king.  The  sum 
voted  is  £100,000  per  annum,  and  Bushy-park  and  Marl- 
borough-house are  to  be, assigned  as  residences. 

The  slave  question  has  been  again  agitated  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  gave  notice  that  in  pursuance  of  act  53, 
Geo.  Ill,  he  should  move  that  tlie  speaker  give  notice  to 
the  East  India  company  that  the  public  debt  due  to  tliem 
should  be  discharged.  This  was  a preliminary  step 
which  would  leave  the  public  the  privilege  of  revoking 
the  charter,  and  the  house  unpledged  as  to  any  further 
course. 

POnTCGAI.. 

On  the  25th  March,  Miguel  went  on  horse  back  to  the 
capital  of  St.  George,  and  amidst  acclamations  of  fidelity 
and  gratitude,  ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoners  ar- 
rested for  desertion.  He  stood  godfather  to  the  child  of 
an  officer  of  the  5lh  regiment,  tasted  the  provisions  of 
the  soldiers,  and  performed  other  popular  acts,  which 
have  thrown  the  Lisbon  Gazette  into  an  extacy  of  admi- 
ration, and  caused  a general  illurnination  and  the  display 
of  flags  from  the  fort  to  the  palace  of  Quelua. 

roiAXD, 

The  London  Times  contains  a letter  dated  Warsaw, 
April  2nd,  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish  victory  of  the 
3lst  ot  March.  It  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  friends 
of  the  holy  cause  in  which  the  Poles  are  engaged,  what- 
-ever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  contest.  It  says 
♦‘our  men  fought  like  lions;  our  general  flew  from  post 
to  post,  from  rank  to  rank,  directing,  animating,  and 
encouraging. — This  is  a glorious  triumph!  The  bar- 
barian has  indeed  felt 

“The  might  that  slumbers  In  a peasant’s  arm.” 

. OI  could  you  have  seen  our  heroes, — could  you  have 
seen  the  burning  zeal  with  which  the  recruit  hurried  on 
with  the  old  soldier — and  even  the  half  recovered  wound- 
ed of  our  great  previous  achievement — how  they  hur- 
ried to  the  field,  you  would  have  said,  this  people  cannot 
die  the  death  of  slaves — they  were  not  born  for  eternal 
bondage.” 

“We  are  tired  of  appealing  to  the  great  powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  They  give  us 
sympathy — well,  our  next  treaty  shall  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  blood  on  the  field  ot  battle — the  condition  is 
our  country’s  freedom:  we  shall  achieve  it  ourselves, 
and  single-handed  if  we  can,  if  not — well  then — we 
know  how  to  perish.” 

‘♦The  pursuit  is  still  hot,  but  we  have  not  the  prompt 
transport  which  gives  wings  to  an  army;  men  can  run 
for  a day  and  night,  as  ours  have  done,  fighting  and 
struggling,  but  physical  exhaustion  will  impose  power, 
and  we  cannot  accomplish  every  thing.  Our  country 
has  every  where  risen,  and  Diebilsch  will  find  assailants 
in  every  village.  Lithuania  is  striking  her  blow,  and 
the  march  tiirough  Poland  is  not  the  passing  of  the 
Balkan — he  will  not  have  quite  leisure  enough  for  the 
use  of  his  rich  Turkish  pipe  and  perfumed  tobacco — 
nor  even  for  his  brandy  punch.  Our  generalissimo, 
Skrzynecki,  is  like  Napoleon;  what  a general  he  has 
shown  himself!  With  a handful  of  men  he  has  over- 
thrown whole  Muscovite  masses.  38,000  Poles  have 
beaten  back  100,000  Russians  who  congregated  their 
masses  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw;  and  now  24,(X)0 
men  are  chasing  and  prostrating  twice  their  number  at 
the  point  ot  the  bayonet,  from  fortified  positions,  deem- 
«cl  impregnable  without  heavy  artillery, 


Do  not  believe  what  the  Beilin  papers  say  of  the  hu- 
manity of  our  invaders — the  barbarity  of  the  Russians 
extends  to  torture.  I declare  to  you,  upon  my  honor, 
that  I have  seen  on  the  skirls  of  fields  of  contest,  wound- 
ed Poles,  wliose  eyes  were  torn  out,  merely  because 
lliey  had  resisted  like  heroes.  Women  have  been,  on 
the  Muscovite  line  of  march,  brutally  violated  and  car- 
ried off— whole  families  have  been  dispersed,  and  many 
borne  into  Russia  under  base  pretences.  They  sow 
horror  and  devastation  wherever  they  sliow  themselves. 
They  have  even  taken  away  a lady  from  Pulaw-y,  from 
the  very  apartment  of  the  Princess  Czartoryski. 

“Heavens! — see  if  it  is  possible  to  get  us  arms:  the 
campaign  is  only  begun — no  fear  now  of  a coup  de  main 
upon  Warsaw.  We  do  not  want  men,  or  money,  or 
addresses,  or  compliments.  We  delight  to  hear  ot  the 
affections  of  our  friends  in  Paris  and  London;  but  this 
is  not  the  season  for  indulging  in  affectionate  personal 
recollections.  We  must  delay  all  these  until  tranquil 
times;  the  assistance  we  want  is  what  1 have  mentioned. 
Can  any  thing  be  done  in  this  way  towards  Cracow? 
W’e  shall  pay  fully  for  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  he 
who  gives  us  a musket  fights  with  us — he  is  of  our 
ranks.  Let  freemen,  then,  lend  us  this  helping  hand. 
Show  this  to  our  Iriend  the  general,  if  he  has  not  set 
out.  ” 

There  was  a report  of  an  interference  on  tlie  part  of 
England,  Fiance,  Prussia  and  Austria  in  fa\or  ot  the 
Poles,  it  was,  however,  not  credited. 


ANOTHER  REVOLUTION. 

Information  has  been  received  since  our  last  publica- 
tion, of  a revolution  in  Brazil,  so  complete  and  decisive 
as  to  have  compelled  abdication  of  the  emperor.  The 
particulars  of  this  important  event,  will  be  found  in  the 
annexed  letters  from  mercantile  houses  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
published  in  the  Mercantile  Advertiser  and  Journal  of 
Commerce; — 

Rio  Janeiro,  Jipril  5th,  1831. 

“Since  our  last  respects,  (of  the  28th  ult. ) a spirit  of 
discontent  against  the  government,  and  hatred  towards 
the  Portuguese,  have  broken  out  here  and  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  pi’ovinces.  The  emperor,  in  conse- 
quence, lias  changed  his  ministry,  and  we  hope  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  will  cheek  the  grow- 
ing evil.  But  such  has  been  the  want  of  confidence 
created  by  the  jealousy  towm-ds  the  European  residents, 
that  business  is  completely  at  a stand,  and  little  or  no- 
thing is  doing  even  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity;  to 
which  may  be  added  a very  great  scarcity  of  money,  as 
many  ot  the  Portuguese,  who  we-i  e the  principal  pur- 
chasers, put  off  their  payments  as  long  as  they  can, 
waiting  to  see  how  matters  will  turn  out.  The  cham- 
bers meet  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  it  will  then  depend 
upon  the  steps  taken  by  them,  whether  they  restore 
that  confidence  which  has  been  so  much  shaken  by  the 
late  important  events.  The  stock  of  flour  continues  so 
heavy  that  we  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  improve- 
ment; and  as  some  of  it  has  been  here  a long  time,  it 
will  have  to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  fetch.  It  may^  be 
quoted  at  $13  to  16. 

Another  letter  of  tlie  same  date  says: — 

“The  disturbances  originated  from  the  different  views 
of  the  republican  party  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  re- 
sidents here,  who  are  still  longing  for  the  old  mother 
country.  The  emperor  has  change-d  his  ministry  twice, 
without  effect.  Since  the  13ih  ult.  we  have  lived  in  a 
continued  state  of  disturbance.  Armed  men  run  about 
the  streets  in  the  night,  and  even  in  day  time;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a night  passed  without  five  or  six  assassina- 
tions. To-day  the  eraiieror  has  appointed  new  minis- 
ters. It  is  reported  that  the  habeas  corpus  is  suspend- 
ed; and  these  groups  of  armed  men  have  been  gather- 
ing together  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Troops  parade 
through  the  city,  but  they  do  not  arrest  any  body. 
Commerce  is  at  a stand:  nothing  bought,  nothing  sold. 
The  shops  in  some  of  the  streets  are  all  shut  up.  We 
do  not  know  when  the  present  squall  will  blow  off.” 

The  emperor,  it  appears  from  other  papers,  returned 
to  the  capital,  from  the  interior  on  the  13lh  ot  March. 
While  in  the  country',  alarming  symptoms  appeared  in 
his  kingdom,  which  induced  him  to  issue  proclamations 
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betraying  his  fears.  On  his  return  to  the  capital,  ar« 
rangeiiients  were  commenced  for  a celebration  ot  the 
event,  but  jealousies  ai-ose  between  the  native  Brazili- 
ans and  old  Portuguese;  the  former  insisted  tliat  tlie 
latter  hud  no  business  to  interfere  with  the  proposed 
festivity,  in  lionor  of  a lii  aziliun  eni|)eror — the  Brazili- 
ans at  the  same  lime  avowing  that  they  would  support 
the  emperor  no  longer  than  be  should  remain  constitu- 
iional: — “To  decide  the  question,”  says  a letter  of  the 
7th,  “resort  were  had  to  arms,  which,  after  many  alter- 
nate performances  of  ti»e  parties,  fias  resulted  in  the 
entire  (iefeat  of  Portuguese  macliinations  and  intrigues. 
During  these  indeoisive  strifes,  the  emperor  had  thrice 
changed  his  ministry,  to  suit  the  lone  of  the  party  which 
he  conceived  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  Silly  man! 
Ids  race  is  run.  Deserted  by  his  soldiery,  who  have 
seconded  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  abdi- 
cated his  crown  this  morning,  at  3 o’clock,  in  favor  of 
his  son,  ‘Don  Pedro  the  2d,’  a lad  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  and  has  embarked  on  board  the  Warspile,  a British 
ship  of  the  line.  We  are  far  from  being  quiet  yet;  and 
extreme  consternation  is  depicted  in  every  counte- 
nance,” 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date,  after  announcing  the 
abdication,  says: — 

“It  is  impossible,  in  our  present  state,  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  future,  so  many  are  llie  reports  in  cir- 
culation. No  doubt  this  has  been  a plot  long  brewing, 
and  for  want  of  proper  energy,  has  lingered  in  reaching 
its  maturity.  Great  confusion  and  alarm  prevailed 
throughout  the  city.  Tlie  Portuguese  residents  are  in 
great  fear,  both  for  their  property  and  lives,  if  the  pre- 
sent state  of  anarchy  is  allowed  to  continue.  'I'he 
troops  attached  to  the  emperor  all  went  over  to  the 
people.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  has  been  forc- 
ed to  leave.  All  business  is  of  course  at  an  end.” 

Letter  of  abdication.  Exercising  the  right  which  the 
constitution  gives  me,  I declare  that  I have  voluntarily 
abdicated  (the  throne)  in  favor  of  my  dear  and  beloved 
eon,  Don  Pedro  D’Alacautara, 

Signed  PEDRO. 

Jiona  Vista,  April  7,  1831,  and  of 

independence  and  the  empit  e the  10^/j. 

The  following  letter  liom  Bahia,  dated  April  11,  con- 
tains some  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  intelli- 
gence. We  copy  it  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Since  our  circular  per  brig  Columbia,  of  the  — ult. 
we  have  to  advise  of  an  entire  change  in  the  government 
of  Otar  provinces  and  city,  arising  from  the  disaffection 
of  our  inhabitants  towards  the  old  Portuguese  officers 
and  residents  liere.  Since  the  4lh  no  business  has  been 
done;  every  store  and  office  of  Portuguese  and  foreign- 
ers, has  been  closed,  and  mostly,  they  have  embarked 
on  board  the  stiipping  in  the  harbor,  tor  personal  secu- 
rity. The  overturn  of  the  government  of  the  emperor 
was  effected  by  6,000  armed  citizens,  joined  by  2,00(J 
soldiers,  (nearly  all  the  troops  now  here)  who  have  dis- 
placed the  president  and  general  at  arms,  together  with 
all  Por-tugeuse  officers  holding  situations  under  govern- 
ment— have  appointed  as  president  snr.  Joao  Gonsalves 
Ceziinbra,  a Brazilian,  liie  viconde  de  Piraja,  as  general 
at  arms — and  all  the  counsellors  and  ollior  officers  are 
now  composed  of  Brazilians. 

At  this  time  there  is  little  security,  and  considerable 
time  must  elapse  ere  the  mercliauts  can  feel  sufficiently 
safe  to  adventure  on  their  daily  occupations.  Procla- 
mations have,  however,  been  issued  by  tlie  new  presi- 
dent and  general,  to  endeavor  to  quiet  the  public  mind. 
Strong  patrols  are  appointed,  who  parade  our  streets 
and  the  populace  are  disarmed.  There  was  no  fighting, 
as  all  but  iiUG  troops,  chose  the  citizens’  side.  Many 
murders  were  however  committed  on  the  old  Portu- 
guese and  during  the  nights  past,  many  abuses  have  been 
practised  on  them.  All  business  being  entirely  sus- 
^)cnded,  we  canuot  quote  jirices  of  any  articles. 

unu'ed  states  bank. 

From  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel. 

The  undersigned  have  read  in  '•^ihe  G/o/ae,”  an  article 
re-publish.ed  from  Js'eu)  Hampshire  Patriotf’ 

which  contains  the  follnwing  assertion: 

“From  all  titat  we  have  seen,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
!&>ank,  (meaning  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales),  at- 


tempts to  sustain  itself  by  a system  of  corrupt  bribery; 
tliat  this  system  procured  the  passage  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia resolution  in  favor  of  the  bank.” 

'1  his  declaration  is  not  only  made  without  qualifica- 
tion, but  is  accompanied  by  remarks  which  render  it 
particularly  offensive. 

'I’he  undersigned  are  conscious,  that  it  must  be  an 
extraordinary  case,  whicb  should  induce  them  to  notice, 
in  any  manner, newspaper  comments  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  But  they  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  tliat  in  this  li-ee  country,  a charge 
like  the  above,  pnblislied  in  a leading  democratic  paper, 
and  re-published  in  the  paper  which  is  understood  by 
the  people  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, relating  to  a public  question,  upon  which 
the  legislature  attacked  have  differed  in  sentiment  from 
the  head  of  that  administration,  possesses  a conse- 
quence, which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  hardly 
be  attributed  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  that  passed  the  re- 
solution in  question  have  returned  to  their  homes;  and 
the  undersigned,  a portion  of  those  members  residing 
in  and  near  Philadelphia,  having  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veniently interchanging  views,  deem  it  an  act  of  justice 
to  their  constituents,  and  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  pronounce  the  charge,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  by 
whom  repeated,  or  by  whom  countenanced,  to  be  an  un- 
founded and  atrocious  libel. 

SAME.  B.  DAVIS, 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL, 

T.  M.  PET'ITT, 

.lOSEPH  TAYLOR, 

J.  R.  BURDEN, 

RICH’D  PELTZ, 

JAMES  GOODMAN, 

JOHN  FELTON, 

ANIONY  LAUSSAT, 
CHARLES  H.  KERK, 
CHAS.  BROWN, 

HENRY  SIMPSON, 

WM.  WAGNER, 

THOMAS  J.  HESTON, 
DAVID  S.  HASSINGER, 
JOHN  GARl'ER. 
Philadelphia,  May  18,  1831. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  SENA  I E— MARCH  2,  1831. 

The  senate  resumed,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  bill,  entitled  “an  act  making  appropriations  for  car- 
rying on  certain  roads  and  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  providing  for  surveys,”  together  with  the 
amendment  reported  tberelo  by  the  committee  on  roads 
and  canals;  and  the  said  amendment  having  been  agreed 
to,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate;  and 

On  the  question  to  concur  in  the  said  amendment  as 
follows; 

Strike  out  the  following  words: 

“The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Pittsburgh;  in  removing  the  ob- 
structions in  the  channels  at  the  shoal  places  ami  ripples, 
and  by  the  erection  ot  vvingdams,  or  such  other  means  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  said  superintendent,  will  best  answer  the 
purpose  of  deepening  the  channels  ot  said  river;  and 
the  said  superintendent  may  commence  the  said  \*ork 
at  any  place  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Pitts- 
burg, wliich  in  bis  judgment,  will  best  test  the  practi- 
cability and  utility  of  the  contemplated  improvement; 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  general  superin- 
tendeucy  of  the  department  of  war;  and  the  president 
is  hereby  authorized,  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  to  employ  an  assistant  superintendent  in  aid  of  the 
present  superintendent  on  said  rivers;” 

And  insert — 

That  the  sum  of  150,000  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation ot  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  rivers  from  Pittsburg 
to  New  Orleans,  in  removing  the  obstructions  in  the 
channels  at  the  shoal  places  and  ripples,  and  by  such 
other  means  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  the  deepening 
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ot  the  channels  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  said  sum  shall 
1(  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  llie 
United  States,  by  the  superintendent  ai)pointed  to  exe- 
cute said  works  of  iiuin-ovement;  aiui  the  presuienl 
is  herehy  authorized  and  rctpiireil  to  take  bond,  w itii 
approved  security,  in  50,UUU  dollars,  conditioned  lor  the 
faithlul  pertorrnance  of  the  duties  required  ot  him,  un- 
der sucli  instiuctions  as  may  be  given  him  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  saiil  rivei  s;  and  that  an 
ofticer  ot  the  engineers  be  associated  with  said  super- 
intendent, witli  authority  to  suspend  the  execution  ol 
anv  work  or  payment  ot  any  account  until  tlie  oriler  ol 
the  president  is  recei\ed; 

Mr.  Tazewell  demanded  a division  of  the  question, 
and  it  was  accordingly  taken  on  tlie  first  member  there- 
of, to  wit,  on  striking  out,  and 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  3G,  nays  2. 
On  motion  by'  Mr.  Dudley. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the 
senators  present, 

I’hose  wtio  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs,  liarton,  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Burnet, 
Chambers,  Cl  ly  tun,  D ckcrsoiij  Dudley,  Foot,  Freling- 
huyseii,  Grundy,  llayne,  Hendricks,  Iloltnes,  Iredell, 
Johnston,  Kune,  Knight,  Livingston,  McKinley,  Marks, 
Naudain,  Foindexter,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Riiggles,  San- 
ford, Seymour,  Sdsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Sprague, 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Webster,  Woodbury, 
d’liose  wlio  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  King,  Troup.  ^ 

The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  the  second  member 
Uiereof,  to  wit,  on  inserting  the  proposed  words;  and 
It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  29,  nays  9. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Dudley, 

'I'he  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by'  one-fifth  of  the 
senators  present, 

Tliose  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Bibb,  Burnet,  Chambers, 
Chase,  Dickerson,  Frelinghuy sen,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Knigiit,  Livingston, 
McKinley,  Marks,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Ro- 
binson, lluggies,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Sprague,  Webster,  Woodbury. 

Those  who  voted  iu  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Brown,  Dudley,  Foot,  Hayne,  Iredell,  San- 
ford, Tazewell, 'I'roup,  I'yler. 

'Phe  bill  was  then  further  amended;  and, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  King,  further  to  amend  the  same, 
by  striking  out 

“For  defraying  the  expences  incidentalio  making  ex- 
aminations and  surveys  under  tlie  act  of  the  3Uth  day  of 
April,  lS2i,  t-wenty-Jive  thousand  dollars;”  and  insert- 
ing^ 

For  defraying  the  expenses  heretofore  incurred  in 
making  examinations  and  surveys,  under  the  act  of  tlie 
30th  day  of  April,  1824,  five  thousand  dollars;  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative — yeas  18,  nays  19. 

Oil  motion  by  Mr.  Hayne, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the 
senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Benton,  Bibli,  Brown,  Dickerson,  Foot, 
Grundy,  Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  Poin- 
dexter, Sanford,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Tazewell,  Troup, 
Tyler,  Woodbury. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Barton,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton, 
Freliiighuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight, 
Livingston,  Marks,  Naudain,  Robbins,  Robinson,  liug- 
■jles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Webster. 

On  the  quest. on,  “shall  the  amendments  be  engrossed, 
«id  the  bill  read  a third  time,  as  amended?”  it  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  26,  nays  10. 

3n  motion  by  Mr.  Hayne, 

Vlie  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the 
senators  present, 

7liose  who  voted  in  tlie  affirmative  are, 

^Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Chase, 
Clayton,  Freliiighuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  llolmes, 
Jofinston,  Kane,  Knight,  Livingston,  McKinley',  Marks, 
Naudain,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Sils- 
bee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Sprague,  Webster  Woodbury. 
I hose  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 


Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown,  Dickerson,  Foot,  Hayne,  Ire- 
dell, Sanford, 'I’azewell,  'I'roup,  Tyler. 

'I'he  amendments  to  said  bill  having  been  reported  by 
the  conunitlee  correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  Was  read 
the  third  time  as  amended;  and 

Jifsolved,  I’liat  it  imss  with  amendments. 

Orilcreil,  I’hat  the  secretary  request  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  ot  represeiilalives  iii  tlie  amendments. 

Remavks  of  the  editors  of  the  jKhitional  Intelligencer  of 
May  12, 

A retrospect. — The  ducUines  maintained  by  the  ex- 
ecutive ol  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  exer- 
cise ot  tlie  power  of  niterual  improvement  by  the  gene- 
ral governineiit,  in  its  messages  to  the  senate  and  liouse 
of  representatives,  at  the  last  as  well  as  the  preceding 
session,  are  loo  well  remembered  to  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  refresh  tlie  memory  of  our  readers  by  making 
exlracts  from  them  here.  The  Maysville  and  Rock- 
ville road  bills,  our  readers  know,  were  suppressed  by 
the  exercise  ot  llie  negative  authority  ot  the  president, 
for  several  assigned  reaoons,  one  of  w'hich,  vei‘y  particu- 
larly urged,  was,  that  the  coiiliuuation  ot  aiipropnatioiis 
of  that  description  would  have  the  effect  to  delay  the 
payment  ot  the  national  debt;  and  another  ol  which  was, 
that  the  surplus  revenue,  when  the  debt  shall  have  been 
extinguished,  instead  ot  being  thus  api>!ied,  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  slates.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  president 
refused  his  assent  to  two  other  bills,  which  contained 
appropriations  that  appeared  to  him  to  come  within  llie 
san-ie  rule.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  express- 
ed than  the  denial,  by  the  executive,  ol  llie  expediency 
of  these  measures,  and  the  determination,  therefore,  not 
to  sanction  them.  The  president  even  went  so  lar,  in 
notifying  the  two  houses  of  his  approval  of  one  other 
bill,  as  to  inform  them,  by  message,  that  he  had  signed 
it  with  the  understanding  lliatno  part  of  a certain  appro- 
priation (of  eght  thousand  dollars  only)  therein  con- 
tained, tor  a road  from  Detroit  to  Cliicago,  should  be 
aiiplied  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Michigan 
(that  is,  Within  the  limits  ot  any  state.) 

At  the  commencement  of  llie  late  session,  it  will  also 
be  remembered,  that  the  message  of  the  president  to 
congress  spoke  of  the  course  taken  by  the  executive,  in 
reterence  to  this  whole  subject,  as  having  been,  in  his 
opinion,  “approved  by  the  great  body  ot  the  people;” 
under  which  impression,  said  the  president,  ‘1  tiave, 
upon  the  most  mature  consideration,  determined  to  pur- 
sue itd'  By  wliich  we,  in  common  with  all  readers 
and  hearers,  understood  that  the  veto  would  continue  to 
be  interposed  to  prevent  expenditures  for  internal  im- 
provement, even  those  admitted  to  be  of  a national  cha- 
racter, at  least  until  llie  national  debt  should  be  paid  off. 
indeed,  on  the  subject  of  the  appropriations  of  this  nature 
theretofore  made,  and  such  as  were  negatived  by  the 
president  at  the  session  before  the  last,  the  message  at 
the  opening  ot  the  last  session  went  so  far  as  to  say,  “it 
was  but  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  our  people,  to 
expect  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  past  which  the 
recent  exhibition  of  public  sentiment  has  evinced.” 

What  we  now  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is  the  fact,  that,  notwiUistanding  this  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  announced  by  the  executive,  iu  succes- 
sive messages  to  the  two  houses  ot  congress,  tlie  presi- 
dent actually  did,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  ap- 
prove and  sign  bills  making  various  appropriations  of 
the  nature  ot  those  to  which  he  had  refused  his  sanction 
at  the  preceding  session  of  congress. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  take  exception  to  the  presi- 
dent’s signing  such  bills  at  the  late  session;  but  we  hold 
up  the  fact  distinctly  to  view,  to  mark  the  more  strong- 
ly the  error  of  the  course  to  which  he  was  advised  at  the 
session  before,  and  in  which  he  persevered  up  to  and 
beyond  the  o[)ening  of  the  last  session. 

The  change  of  opinion  was  produced,  we  presume,  by 
the  conviction,  that  his  conclusion  that  the  veto  was 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  a prema- 
ture one.  The  blind  followers  ot  the  powers  tliat  be, 
it  was  true,  continued  to  praise  it,  as  in  duly  bound;  tlie 
Kentucky  convention  praised  it;  the  Maryland  central 
committee  praised  it;  all  the  rewarded  praised  it:  but  a 
voice  was  anon  heard  from  another  quarter,  which  could 
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tieither  be  misunderstood  nor  disregarded.  At  the  ses- 
sion before  the  last,  the  executive  and  his.  cabinet  put 
tlie  veto  on  the  deliberately  exjiressed  opinions  of  the 
two  iiouses  of  congress.  At  the  last  session,  the  two 
houses  took  satisfaction  therefor  by  pulling  the  seal  of 
condemnation  on  tlie  veto  of  the  [iresidt  lit  and  his  caliiiiet. 
The  president  and  his  caliinet  were  obliged  to  yielil 
a power  which  they  could  not  wiihstand;  and  they  ^ave 
way  upon  tlie  point  which  they  have  been  most  applaud- 
ed by  their  flatterers  lor  having  taken  a resolute  stand 
upon.  Some  of  these  last,  having  lost  sight  of  the  game, 
still  continue  to  ciieer  the  veto;  and  so  lately  as  at  the 
Philadelphia  Jackson  meeting,  we  were  somewhat  amus- 
ed at  observing,  a resolution  was  passed  furiously  ap- 
proving It.  The  light  breaks  slowly  upon  their  benight- 
ed optics. 

VVe  have  said  that  the  two  houses  of  congress  at  the 
late  session  condemned  the  veto;  but  it  was  in  the  se- 
natCy  especially,  that  it  received  its  death-blow.  And 
it  v/as  to  call  the  attention  particularly  to  this  piece  of 
congressional  history  that  we  took  up  tlie  pen  to-day. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  day  of  March,  (the  last  busi- 
ness day  of  the  session)  the  field  was  fought  and  \von. 
Some  notice  of  the  incidents  of  tliat  sitting  was  taken  in 
llie  National  Intelligencer  of  the  4th  of  Marcli;  but  tlie 
yeas  and  nays  were  not  given,  nor  were  the  questions  so 
stated  as  particularly  to  attract  the  reader’s  attention 
to  them.  For  that  purpose  we  have  now  procured  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  senate,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  column,  and  to  which  we  ask 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  title  of  the  bill  under  consideration  plainly  shows 
that  it  was  a bill  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles 
assumed  by  the  executive  in  its  messages  to  congress 
It  was  a bill  for  making  appropriations  for  carrying'  on 
certain  roads  and  -works  of  internal  improvement:  it 
embraced  bodily  the  whole  principle  upon  which  the 
president  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  people  had 
just  passed  “severe  condemnation.”  Well,  wdiat  was 
the  fate  of  this  bill?  After  some  animated  debate  and 
‘Various  amendments,  the  question  came — “Shall  the 
Fill  pass?”  and  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative ^ by 
yeas  and  nays,  votes  to  ten!  By  twenty-six 

votes  to  ten,  the  whole  of  the  exceptionable  doctrine  of 
tlie  veto  message,  and  four  whole  columns  of  the  last 
^annual  message*  of  the  executive  were  practically  refut- 
ecd,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  that  .message,  severely 
condemned.  Still  greater  even  than  this  was  the  tri- 
<amph  of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  over  the 
withering  doctrines  of  the  cabinet,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive  on  looking  at  the  intermediate  proceedings  on 
the  bill:  for,  on  the  question  to  insert  in  the  bill  an  ap- 
propriation of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  (in  addi- 
tion to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  already  in  the  bill,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  “to  be  expended  under  the  existing 
laws”)  the  votes  were  twenty-nine  to  nine — not  two  to 
one,  the  vote  necessary  to  overpower  the  president’s 
negative,  but  more  than  three  to  one,  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
propriation! 

The  reader  may  readily  conceive  what  consternation 
this  vote  must  have  produced  in  the  cabinet,  and  how 
futile  it  would  have  been  for  the  president,  and  his 
counsellors,  in  the  face  of  such  a majority,  to  persist  in 
the  course  marked  out  by  the  annual  message.  The 
minority  on  these  questions,  small  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  still  less,  it  appears,  but  for  the  vote  of  one  sena- 
tor, than  whom  no  member  of  the  senate  is  more  oppos- 
ed to  the  present  administration,  but  who  has  always 
conscientiously  scrupled  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  these  objects. 

By  the  decisive  votes  in  the  senate,  we  consider  the 
policy  of  internal  improvement,  arrested  by  the  execu- 
tive veto,  to  have  been  re-established  so  firmly  as  to  be 
beyond  further  danger  from  that  quarter,  unless  [of 
which  we  have  no  fear]  the  people  shall  side  with  tlie 
president  on  this  question,  rather  than  with  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  state  sovereignties  in  the  senate.  Analy- 
sing the  votes,  we  find  that  fifteen  states  in  this  case 
affirmed  both  the  jiower  and  policy  of  appropriations 
for  internal  improvements,  and  tliat  seven  states  denied 
either  their  constitutionality  or  expediency,  or  both. 
One  state  only  was  divided  (New  Jersey,  and  she  ought 
not  to  have  been.)*  One  slate  only  was  unrepresented 
(Mississippi)  which  must  have  voted  for  the  bill  had  it 
been  represented. 

As  this  was  jieihaps  the  most  important  incident  of 
the  last  session,  and  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  Suture  legislation  of  the  country,  we  conclude  the 
present  notice  of  it  by  recording  the  votes  upon  the 
question,  classed  by  states. 

roll  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

New  Hampshire  Indiana 

jMassacluisetts  Tennessee 

Pennsylvania  Delaware 

Alabama  Vermont 

libode  Island  Maryland 

Illinois  Ohio 

Missouri  Louisiana 

Maine 

Divider. — New  Jersey.  - 

AGAINST  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Georgia  Connecticutf 

Virginia  North  Carolina 

New  York  Kentucky 

South  Carolina 

Absent. — Mississippi. 


* Nor  was  she  divided  upon  a subsequent  question, 
involving,  in  our  view,  tlie  same  principle,  being  the 
bill  “making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbors,  and  removing  obstructions  from  the 
mouths  of  certain  rivers,”  which  passed  by  a vote  of 
t-xueniy-eight  to  six,  Mr.  Dickerson  voti.ng  for  it.  We 
have  selected  the  other  bill,  however,  as  the  more  indis- 
putable test  of  the  sense  of  the  senate,  because  of  its 
including  in  its  title  the  word  “internal  improvements.” 
so  dissonant  to  a considerable  portion  of  t!ie  friends  of 
the  administration,  and  especially  to  it.s  influential  (we 
had  almost  said  vital)  org  .n  at  Richmond. 

^From  the  JVational  Intelligencer. 

Cheshire,  Con.  l&th  JMay,  1831. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  In  your  paper  of  the  12th 
inst.  under  the  head  of  vetrospectf^  an  allusion  is 
made  to  a vote  given  by  me,  on  the  bill,  entitled  ‘‘an 
act  making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  certain  roads 
and  works  of  internal  improvements,  and  providing  for 
surveys,”  and  from  whicli  vole  you  have  classed  Connec- 
ticut against  internal  improvements.  You  do  my  na- 
tive state  injustice.  She  is  not  opposed  to  internal  im- 
provements!— as  the  votes  of  her  whole  delegation  in 
congress  will  prove.  Nor  do  you  rightly  apprehend  my 
objection  to  that  bill,  as  appears  from  your  remark, 
“7y/29  has  always  conscientiously  scrupled  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  these  objects.’^ 

By  recurring  to  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, on  the  bill  “for  procuring  the  necessary  sur- 
veys, plans,  and  estimates,  on  the  subject  of  roads  and 
canals,”  in  1824,  and  under  which  act  this  appropriation 
was  made,  you  will  find  my  objections  to  that  bill  to  be 
on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality;  and  that  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  me,  ^'■requiring  the  assent  of 
the  states  f to  enable  congress  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
internal  improvements  contemplated  by  that  bill.  Simi- 
lar amendments  were  offered  in  senate  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of 
Mass,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  which  failed.  My  opini- 
on on  that  subject  has  not  changed,  viz.  — That  congress 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  carry  on  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  any  slate,  without  the  assent  of  the  stall 
— and  that  bill  does  not  require  sucli  assent;  but  thi 
power  to  appropriate  money  in  aid  of  works  of  interml 
improvement,  authorised  by  the  states,  has  never  bem 
questioned  by  me,  as  my  votes  on  bills  making  appio- 
priations  for  clearing  and  improving  navigable  rivers  aid 
lor  canals,  will  prove. 

By  reference  to  my  remarks  on  the  original  bill,  pub- 
j lished  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  29lli  March,  1824, 


*We  measure  the  value  of  the  message,  in  this  ex 
pression,  as  the  friend  of  a former  distinguished  mem-  I my  objections  to  the  appropriation  of  last  session  may 
ber  of  congress  did  a speech  of  his,  when  he  said  that  he  | be  fully  understood.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 
had  spoken fve  columns  on  some  question  or  othei*.  1 SAMUEL  A.  FOOT. 
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GROTON  MONUMENT. 

Tills  monument,  erected  by  the  state  ot  Connecticut 
to  commemorate  an  event  in  our  revolutionary  annals, 
is  now  completed.  It  was  built  by  Mv.  J\  at/iciniel 
Poilir  ot  tliistown,  for  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  S^'eiv  London  Gnzeite  from  whicli  we  copy  the 
followiti"  descri[)tion,  adds,  tliat  the  monument  “is  now 
lliiished  and  paid  tor:” 

It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  70  rods  from  the 
shore , near  fort  Griswold,  in  Groton,  on  the  east  bank 
ot  the  river  't'hanies,  and  directly  opposite  tlie  centre  of 
tlie  city  of  New  London.  'I'lie  liill  is  one  hundreil  and 
thirty  leet  above  tidewater,  and  rises  {gradually  Iroin  the 
river.  The  foundation  rises  one  foot  above  the  surlace, 
and  is  2G  feet  square.  'I'he  base  is  24  feet  square  of 
large  massy  granite,  with  siilit  faces,  3 feet  high,  each 
stone  weighing  5 or  6 tons  laid  in  regular  courses.  The 
stylobation  or  live  is  22  feet  square,  of  similar  stone  in 
size  and  appearance,  raised  in  courses  or  tiers,  preserv- 
ing a regular  bond,  17  feet  high  with  an  entablature  of 
hewn  stone,  the  architrave  three  feet  face,  and  tlie  cor- 
nice one  foot  face,  extending  on  each  side  one  foot  beyond 
the  dye,  or  24  feet  square,  making  the  height  from  tlie 
ground  25  feet. 

On  this  cap  is  raised  a square  obelisk,  20  feet  base,  92 
feet  high,  and  10  feet  at  top,  of  large  rough  laced  gran- 
ite, laid  in  regular  courses,  preserving  the  bond  line 
throughout,  finished  at  the  top  with  wide  fiat  hewn  stone, 
for  a lookout,  or  place  to  stand  on,  this  secured  bj’  a 
stout  iron  railing  on  the  outer  edge  four  feet  high.  On 
the  top  and  in  tiie  centre  of  the  obelisk  is  a frame  of  iron 
and  copper,  rising  six  feet  above  the  iron  railing,  cover- 
ed with  thick  Boston  glass  as  a sky  light,  lighting  the  in- 
side of  the  building,  which  is  round  and  conical.  The 
ascent  fo  the  top  is  by  a set  of  stone  steps,  168  in  num- 
ber, rising  in  spiral  form,  inserted  in  the  inner  wall,  and 
secured  at  the  other  end  by  an  iron  railing  and  banisters, 
leaving  the  centre  hollow  to  admit  light  from  above,  af- 
fording a safe,  easy  and  light  passage  to  ascend. 

On  the  top  is  a convenient  door  in  the  sky  light,  which 
admits  passing  out  on  the  stone  platform,  two  feet  wide 
all  around,  between  the  iron  railing  and  sky  light,  fur- 
nishing spectators  a safe  and  convenient  stand  from  which 
to  view  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  south  and  west  is  presented  the  ocean  and 
Long  Island  sound,  with  its  shores  and  islands,  and  on 
the  north  and  east  the  country  around.  On  the  north, 
some  hills  at  a distance  partially  obstruct  the  view.  On 
three  sides  vision  may  be  extended  as  far  as  the  naked 
eye  or  a glass  will  reach,  and  from  the  top  is  presented 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  extensive  prospects  that  can 
be  imagined — it  will  amply  repay  the  admirers  of  nature 
for  the  toil  of  ascending. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  monument,  over  the  door,  is 
a marble  slab  inserted,  8 feet  long  by  2 feet  9 inches 
wide,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription; 

THIS  MONUMENT 
was  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the 

STATE  OF  CO^fNECTICUT, 

anno  domini  1830;  and  in  the  55th  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence 

of  the  United  States  of  America; 
in  HONOR  of  the  brave  patriots,  who  fell  in  the  mas- 
sacre in  fort  Griswold, 

[near  this  spot] 

on  the  6th  of  September,  A.  U.  1781; 
when  the  British  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  the 

TRAITOR,  BENEDICT  ARNOLD, 
burnt  the  towns  of  New  London 
and  Grotc-n, 

and  spread  besolation  and  woe 
throughout  this  region. 

On  the  south  side  is  inserted  a marble  slab,  9 feet  by 
7 feet  with  the  following  text,  from  the  5th  chapter  of 
Judges,  18th  verse. 

“Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were  a people  that  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death,  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.”  **  ‘ 

Under  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  the  brave  col. 
Ledyard,  and  his  fellow  patriots  who  fell  in  the  fort,  on 


the  fatal  6th  of  September,  1781.  The  height  of  the 
monument  is  127  feet. 


TRIUMPH  OF  STEAM. 

On  Saturday,  2d  April,  tlie  Sampson  and  Goliah,  two 
of  Ml-.  Stephenson’s,  engines  undertook  to  convey  a 
thousand  bags  of  New  Orleans  cotton  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester.  They  started  at  eight  o’clock  that  morn- 
ing, and  proceeded  at  a brisk  pace  to  the  foot  of  the  in- 
clined plane,  eight  miles  from  Liverpool,  the  Sampson 
dragging  thirty  loaded  wagons,  and  the  Goliah  twenty- 
seven.  'I'he  Goliah  was  then  detached  from  the  load, 
and  assisted  the  Sampson  up  the  inclined  jdane;  and  the 
latter  proceeded  on  its  journey,  and  arrived  at  Manches- 
ter at  half  past  eleven.  The  Goliah  dragged  its  load  up 
the  inclined  plane  at  three  trips,  and  reached  Manches- 
ter at  half  past  one.  The  number  of  bags  of  cotton 
brought  by  the  two  engines  was  1,035.  Of  these,  the 
Sampson  brought  549.  As  eacli  bag  of  American  cotton 
averages  4 cwt.  the  following  may  be  considered  a cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  Sampson’s  load; 


Tons.  Cwt, 

549  bags  of  cotton,  at  4 cwt.  each. . . 109  16 

I'are  of  30  wagons 42  15 

Weight  of  guards  and  other  persons  on  the  train . . 1 0 

Weight  of  the  engine 8 0 


Total 161  11 


besides  the  weight  of  the  tender,  coke,  water,  &c,  amount- 
ing to  several  tons  more.  On  Good  Friday,  1,008  per- 
sons went  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool,  and  1,005  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
making  a total  of  2,013  conveyed  along  the  line  in  one 
day!  This  number  does  not  include  those  taken  up  at 
the  several  stopping  places  on  the  road,  and  which  may 
be  reckoned  at  from  500  to  700  more.  The  Sampson, 
in  one  trip,  took  203  booked  passengers,  besides  about 
twenty  of  the  company’s  servants.  There  are  now  eigh- 
teen engines  constantly  employed  on  the  line. 


ORANGE  FARM. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

The  following  letter  irora  the  proprietor  [R.  Smith, 
esq.]  of  the  Orange  farm,  (near  Baltimore)  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  on 
laying  it  before  our  readers,  is — “go  and  do  likewise.’* 

JHay4,  1831. 

J\Ir.  Smith — Under  an  impression  that  the  agricultu- 
rists of  our  country,  with  a few  exceptions,  did  not  em- 
ploy capital  enough  in  their  business,  I about  twelve 
years  since,  determined  to  carry  my  ideas  into  effect 
upon  my  Orange  farm,  consisting  of  400  acres.  After 
the  desired  fertility  had  been  given  to  the  soil,  30  acres 
of  it  were  converted  into  a garden,  and  370  acres  into  a 
dairy  farm.  Of  these  370  acres,  about  70  are  in  wood, 
and  about  three  hundred  under  cultivation. 

The  cows  are  in  number  100 — sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less.  They  are  kept  in  warm,  but  well  ven- 
tilated stables  throughout  the  winter,  and  part  of  the 
spring  and  autumn.  They  are  not  exposed  to  cold 
rains  even  in  summer.  They  run  during  the  summer 
on  luxuriant  pastures,  each  of  which  affords  a comfort- 
able shade.  So  much  importance  is  attached  to  shade, 
that  sheds  have  been  erected  over  the  troughs,  where 
they  get  their  drink.  As  there  is  no  running  water  on 
the  farm,  we  have  to  depend  on  pumps.  And  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  that  two  dogs,  one  at 
a lime,  pump  all  the  water,  and  cut  all  the  cornstalks, 
straw  and  hay  used  for  all  the  cows  and  other  animals 
of  this  farm.  These  cut  articles,  mixed  with  cornmeal, 
bran,  shorts,  and  roots,  are  cooked  by  means  of  a very 
simple  steam  apparatus  for  their  food  during  the  winter, 
with  occasional  variations. 

The  cows  are  at  all  times  in  the  stables  clean,  by 
being  kept  clear  of  their  own  dirt,  by  means  of  a well 
constructed  drain  so  fixed  as  to  receive  all  their  dung 
and  urine. 

Of  the  sales  of  the  products  of  this  dairy  farm  there 
has  been  for  a series  of  years  a progressive  increase. 
The  account  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  as  neudered  to  me 
by  my  manager  on  the  Ist  January  last,  you  have  be- 
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low;  anil  I am  given  to  understand  that  it  will  be  more 
this'vear.  In  tliis  statement  the  proceeds  of  the  gar- 
den of  30  acres  are  not  included. 

As  the  expenses  of  repairs,  of  buildings,  and  of  every 
other  kind,  are  paid  by  my  manager,  I liave  not  allowed 
myself  to  iiry  into  them  very  closely.  1 have  contented 
mvself  witli  knowing,  that  he  has  to  deliver  to  me.,  and 
tli'at  he  does  deliver  to  me,  wiihout  limitation  every  day, 
whatever  quantity  my  tamily  may  want  of  fresh  butter, 
cream  and  milk,'' and  that  he  has  to  pay  me,  and  does 
pay  me  in  cash  every  Saturday  a satisfactory  nett 
amount  of  rent. 

^^iHOwU  of  sales  on  Orange  fainn  for  1830 


Milk, 
Butter, 
ileef, 

Veal, 

Pigs, 

Vegetables, 

Hay, 


$4,8‘i‘2  20 
1,779  36 
1,201  84 
184  79 
72  50 
455  98 
1,143  06 

$-9,659  63 


CULTIVATION  OF  HEMP. 

From  the  Maine  Gazette. 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  supply  those  who  may 
wish  to  cultivate  hemp,  with  prime  seed,  of  last  year’s 
growth,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  scarcity  of  seed 
and  the  enormous  price  demanded  for  it  heretofore,  to- 
gether with  want  of  information  in  growing  and  prepar 
ill"  it  for  market,  has  been  causes  of  failure  and  discour- 
agement to  many  who  have  undertaken  it.  These  diffi- 
culties are  now  measurably  obviated,  so  much  so  that 
our  farmers  have  the  means  and  information  necessary 
to  nudertake  the  growing  of  hemp  without  much  risk 
and  with  a prospect  of  a good  business.  iNotwith stand- 
in"  those  who  engaged  in  it  last  season  paid  four  dollars 
p °r  bushel  for  seed,  many  have  made  it  a very  profitable 
crop.  The  product  of  several  acres  has  airtaily  been 
sold  in  the  market  tor  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars 
to  the  acre.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  hemp  is 
gradually  subsiding,  and  the  price  of  American  water- 
rotted  regularly  advancing. 

It  is  also  obvious  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  hemp  that  it  is  not  an  exhausting  crop,  it 
requires  a warm,  free  soil  in  a good  state  of  cultivation, 
well  pulverized  with  the  plough  and  harrow.  Two  and 
a half  bushels  of  seed  at  least  should  be  sown  on  the 
acre.  As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry  and  warm  to  receive  seed,  it  should  be  well  harrow- 
ed and  rolled  or  bushed  in;  nothing  more  is  required 
until  \»hen  fit  to  cut,  which  should  be  performed  when 
full  in  the  blow,  with  a cradle  or  hemp-hook;  none 
should  ever  be  pulled,  the  roots  serve  to  enrich  the 
ground,  and  the  hemp  sells  better  when  cut.  iMuch  is 
lost  by  lett.ng  it  stand  too  lotig  in  the  field.  It  should 
be  immediately  immersed  in  clear,  still  water,  and  co- 
vered with  slabs,  boards,  or  other  covering  to  exclude 
the  sun.  The  fine  hemp  requires  more  time  to  rot 
than  the  coarse,  it  should  therefore  be  sorted  when  put 
into  the  water,  that  the  coarse  may  be  taken  out  first. 
When  well  dried  it  is  fit  for  dressing;  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  straight  and  even,  through  the  process 
of  rotting  and  drying.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton  for  mer- 
chantable hemp  stem,  prepared  in  this  way,  will  be  paid 
at  the  hemp  factory  hereafter;  or  it  will  be  dressed,  put 
into  snug  bales,  and  sold  in  the  market  if  required,  tor 
one-third  the  proceeds,  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator. 
A fair  price  will  be  given  for  unrotted  hemp  without 
roots,  if  well  cured  and  delivered  at  said  factory  after 
the  20th  of  May  next. 

FRANCIS  F.  HAINES,  ageiit. 

East  Livermore,  Jlpril  5,  1831. 


ed  making  an  excavation  across  the  neck  of  laud,  at  the 
narrowest  point.  The  object  was  tfl'ected  by  cutting  a 
canal  17  leet  wide  and  2*2  feet  deep,  after  felling  all  the 
timber  in  the  vicinity.  'I'he  w ater  was  let  through  the 
nal  about  the28ih  of  January,  fourteen  days  alter  the 
commencement  of  the  w'oik.  In  two  days  the  water 
had  excavated  a channel  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  the  steam- 
IJtlvidere  passed  up  through  it.  On  the  same  day 
the  U.  States  steamer  llelio[)oiis  passed  up  the  same 
channel.  Since  that  t-me,  the  steam  boats  have  all  pass- 
ed through  the  same  cut  off,  up  and  down,  in  five  days 
it  was  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  being  about  halt  a 
mile  in  width,  and  ot  equal  depth  with  the  other  i>arts  of 
the  river.  The  excavation  was  made  by  the  steam  snag 
boat  Heliopolis,  in  an  unexampled  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. By  laying  the  boat-head  on  the  shore,  two  scra- 
pers of  large  size  were  worked  by  lines  from  four  wind- 
lasses on  the  main  shafts  of  the  boat.  Two  lines  to  each 
scraper,  one  a six  incli  line,  to  haul  the  scraper  into  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  the  other,  a three  and  a half  inch  line, 
passed  through  a leading  block  on  the  shore,  as  far  out 
as  was  necessary',  and  fastened  to  the  back  end  of  the 
scraper  to  draw  it  out.  In  this  manner,  the  scrapers 
were  kept  in  continual  operatiou;  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  their  own  motion,  attended  by  two  men  each,  moving 
the  earth  out  and  throwing  it  into  the  river,  where  it  \yas 
washed  away  at  the  ra’.e  of  at  least  a ton  weight  pee 
minute. 

The  saving  to  the  navigation  at  this  point  is  as  follows, 
to  wit:  By  a register  kept  by  Broadwell  and  Fulton  at 

iMatchez,  there  are  800  trips  made  up  and  down  by 
steam  boats,  (passing  this  point)  each  year,  eighteen  miles 
each  way,  36  miles  less  distance  each  trip,  producing 
28,800  miles  less  to  be  run  in  a year,  'l  liose  w ho  are 
acquainted  with  the  expense  of  navigating  steam  boats, 
know'  that  the  average  expense  of  that  class  of  boats, 
which  pass  the  river  Uetween  Ni.tchez  and  New  Orleans, 
is  at  least  one  dollar  per  mile.  For  example,  the  ex- 
penses of  boats  running  between  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans,  average  more  than  §2,800  a trip — the  distance 
is  2,800  miles  up  and  down.  By  this  calculation,  tfie 
saving  at  this  point  is  §28,800  to  steam  boats  alone. 
Add  to  this  sis  hours  saved  to  every  flat  boat  and  raft 
that  passes  down  in  a year,  about  7,000  in  number,  car- 
rying 5 men  each,  making  35,000  men.  Estimate  their 
w ages  and  subsistence  at  75  cents  a day,  half  a day  each, 
and  it  produces  the  sum  of  §13,125;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  §41,925  saved  to  the  country  in  a year. 

The  other  bend,  200  miles  above  Natchez,  which  has 
been  cut  off,  is  not  yet  so  perfect  a navigation.  I'he 
distance  round  it  is  24  miles.  That  channel  has  been 
formed  by  cutting  a small  ditch  through  two  years  ago. 
Last  fall  the  timber  was  cut  off  the  banks.  Six  or  eight 
steam  boats  have  passed  up  through  it.  It  is  believed 
that  it  w ill  wash  this  year  to  such  extent,  that  it  will 
be  the  mam  channel  ot  the  river  next  year.  The  sav- 
ing to  the  navigation  will  be  equally  as  great  as  that 
at  Red  river.  From  examinations  made  by  capt.  H. 
M.  Shreve,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  distance  may  be 
shortened  97  miles  in  the  same  manner,  at  a compara- 
tively small  expense,  by  cutting  through  five  other 
bends  The  superintendent  has  been  instructed  by 
the  department  not  to  execute  this  work,  as  the  act 
of  congress  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
vigation of  that  rivei’,  does  not  authorise  that  descrip- 
tion ot  improvement. 

It  is  hoped  that,  at  the  next  session  of  congress  the 
laAv  will  be  so  amended,  as  to  authorise  that  import- 
ant work  to  be  done. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

From  the  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  April  11. 

The  length  of  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louis- 
ville has  been  shortened  about  42  miles,  by  cutiing  off 
two  bends  in  the  Mississippi  river.  The  first  at  tlie 
bend  into  which  Red  river  empties  itself.  The  distance 
round  that  bend  was  18  miles.  On  the  l4th  of  January 
last,  capt.  Shreve,  the  superintendent  for  improving  the 
pavigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  commenc- 


UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

From  the  Registro  Official  of  Mexico. 

Copy  of  a note  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  house  of 
representatives  ot  the  United  Mexican  States,  by  his 
excellency,  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the  republic. 

1 ha\e  the  honor  to  transmit  to  \our  excellency  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  agreed  upon 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  this  effect 
by  his  excellency  the  vice  president,  exercising  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  arid  his  excellency  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  so  that  your  excellencies  may* 
inform  that  body,  to  enable  it  to  act  conformably  to 
the  13lh  faculty  of  the  50th  article  of  the  federal  con- 
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stilution.  The  time  ajjpniiitccl  for  the  exchange  of  tlie 
ratification  of  this  treat)  having  past,  it  has  given  occa- 
sion to  revise  and  alter  several  of  its  articles,  ami  fur 
this  reason  it  hecomes  necessai  y it  should  he  taken  anew 
into  consideration.  ^Vith  t'iie  same  oliject  I transmit  to 
your  excellencies  an  additional  article,  which  has  been 
indispensably  added  to  the  treaty  of  limits  between  both 
repuidics,  fixing  a new  term  tor  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  it,  that  having  expired  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  jmrpose,  without  being  accomplished. 

I also  transmit  to  your  excellency,  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  iiasigation, 
which  has  been  agreed  upon,  between  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries appointed  to  that  effect,  by  his  excellency  the  vice- 
president,  and  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  re- 
public of  Chili. 

His  excellency  the  vjee  president  requests  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  importance  of  taking 
into  consideration  all  these  documents  in  the  shortest 
delay  possible,  so  as  to  settle  our  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce  in  a solid  and  permanent  manner,  with  those 
two  republics,  and  that  the  treaty  of  limits  willi  the 
United  States  of  America  may  arrive  at  a final  conclu- 
sion. 

Your  excellencies  will  please  to  manifest  it  thus,  and 
receive  the  assurances  of  my  distinguislied  considera- 
tion. God  and  liberty.  LUCAS  ALAMAX. 

To  their  excellencies  the  secretaries  of  the  house  of 
rejnesentatives. 

Jlexico,  April  &th,  1831. 

To  the  editors  of  the  American. 

JSlexican  legation,  Baltimore,  JSlay  ‘23r7,  1831. 

As  contradictory  reports  have  been  published  in  seve- 
ral newspapers,  about  tlie  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  between  this  country 
and  the  Mexican  United  States,  I feel  mvself  bound  to 
announce  that  1 have  received  official  communications 
fioinray  government,  stating  that  the  said  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  also  that  an  additional 
article  was  appended  to  the  boundary  treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  prolonging  the  time  that  was  named 
lor  its  exchange.  JOSE  M.  TOllNEL. 

ALGIERS. 

The  French  have  conquered  a kingdom  as  large  as 
Spain,  with  as  fine  a climate,  and  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  that  land  of  terrors  and  treasures,  tlie  central 
region  of  Africa.  They  are  going  on  a la  Francaise 
in  all  points.  They  have  coinjielled  the  Moors  to 
clean  tlieir  streets,  and  do  not  despair  of  making  them 
wash  their  shirts  and  faces  in  time.  They  have  run  up 
a central  avenue  through  Algiers,  and  ventilated  the 
town.  They  have  slain  the  mongrels  that  infested  the 
streets,  and  reduced  the  establisiiment  of  dungliilis  as 
venerable  as  xMahomet.  They  have  built  an  opera- 
Jiouse,  ordering  tfie  weallby  Moors  to  put  down  their 
names  on  the  box-list,  and  subscribe  as  becomes  patrons 
of  the  fine  arts.  1 hey  have  arranged  a circle  ot  [irivale 
boxes  in  tiie  theatre,  to  which  tlie  ladies  of  the  several 
Harems  have  keys,  and  where  they  listen  to  Italian 
soup,  learn  to  be  delighted  with  the  romantic  lovers 
of  Europe,  and  turn  over  a leaf  in  human  nature  which 
no  x\igerme  llouri  ever  turned  before.  A detachment 
ot  dancing- masters  has  been  brigaded  for  the  service, 
and  moflisies  “Irom  Paris”  are  I’apidly  opening  shops  in 
the  “Grand  Rue  Royale.”  '1  he  ladies  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  raptures  with  the  cliange,  and  go  out 
shopping  with  the  air  of  an  elegante  of  tiie  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain.  Galignani  daily  communicates  to 
the  Algerine  coll'ee-houses  the  news  of  a world  of  wliicli 
they  hitherto  knew  no  more  than  of  the  news  of  the  dog 
star.  All  is  gaiety,  gesticulation,  and  the  march  of  in- 
tellect. If  a great  ihree-tailed  bashaw  feels  disposed 
to  express  the  slightest  dislike  of  the  new  regime*,  they 
order  him  to  he  shaved,  dispossess  him  of  his  turban", 
pipe  and  scyrnetar,  and  send  him  to  learn  the  manual 
exercise  under  one  of  their  sergeants.  The  remedy  is 
iidallible.  In  twelve  hours  a revolution  is  effected  in 
afl  his  opinions^  he  learns  tlie  French  art  of  looking  de- 
lighted under  all  circumstances,  and  returns  from  the 
drill  a changed  man.  The  offending  iVJauritanian,  is 
oisciplined  out  of  him,  and  the  parade  has  inducted  liim 


into  the  marcli  of  mind  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
French  are  distilling  brandy  from  sea  weed;  are  teach- 
ing bullaloes  to  draw  their  cabriolets,  have  already  form- 
ed a siibscriplion  jiack  of  tiger  hounds,  and,  excejit  that 
tlicy  are  scorched  to  a cinder,  with  the  more  serious 
evils  tliat  they  must  wait  a week  lor  the  Paris  news,  and 
have  not  }et  iieen  able  to  prevail  on  Potier  and  Made- 
moiselle L)u  Fay  to  join  their  theatre,  are  as  happy  as 
sultans.  [English  paper. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  U.\Y. 

From  the  vV.  Y.  Standard. 

AJTMVEnSATlY  OF  TlUi  TAMMAXY  SOCIETY,  OX  THE  12tII 
IXSTAXT. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  entertainments  on  Thursday  even- 
ing were  rerniinattd,  prevented  ns  Iroin  giving  a lull  account  of 
the  celebration  ia  yesterday’s  paper,  to-day  however  we  are  en- 
abled to  present  the  detail. 

At  bait  past  five,  P.  .M.  the  society  assembled  at  the  great  Wig- 
wam, and  with  numerous  guests  listened  to  a “long  talk”  IVom 
“brother  fVIyer  Moses  of  the  South  Carolina  tribe.”  At  seven,  the 
company  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  were  refreshed  from  the  “great 
spring”  by  ‘“brothers”  Love  joy  and  Howard  the  keepers.  'I’be 
front  of  the  Wigwam  was  illuminated,  and  a splendid  transparent 
likeness  of  the  great  New  Orleans  chief  was  exhibited.  The  game 
of  the  forest,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  were  spread 
in  profusion. 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  were  seated  at  the  ample 
spread  tables,  among  vvhuai  were  the  governor  and  lieut.  governor 
ol  the  state,  governor  Cass  of  Michigan,  tlie  attorney  general  and 
adjutant  general  of  the  state,  and  register  in  chancery,  the  recor- 
der of  Hudson,  the  hon.  A.  ?.  Talmadge,  president  ot  the  senate, 
the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city,  the  members  of  congress,  of 
senate, and  assembly.  The  ^VigwaIn  was  decorated  with  banners, 
and  a full  band  of  music  enlivened  the  scence. 

At  the  request  of  the  grand  sacliem,  the  lion.  Stephen  Allen, 
late  grand  sachem,  presided  as  chairman,  assisted  by  Jacob  S.  Bo- 
gart, grand  sachem,  and  brotliers  Gideon  Ostrander,  Shivers  Par- 
ker; and  John  Webb,  as  vice  presidents. 

l^rtvious  to  the  regular  toasts  being  drank,  the  following  letters 
were  read  by  the  grand  sachem; 

Washington,  May  2d,  1831. 

Ihave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  polite 
invitation  to  dine  at  Tammany  Hall  on  the  12th  instant,  in  cele- 
bration of  your  42d  anniversary. 

Xothing  Could  afiord  me  greater  gratification  than  to  partici- 
pate With  your  ancient  and  honorable  society  of  republicans,  on 
sucli  an  occasion— but  the  present  press  of  official  duties,  with 
the  irrevious  deterraiiiaiioii  taken,  not  to  accept  of  any  public  en- 
tertainment during  my  contiiiuauce  in  office,  is  the  apology  1 have 
to  offer  for  declining  the  honor  conferred  upon  me. 

Willi  a lender  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  every  member  com- 
posing the  committee,  of  my  best  wishes  for  their  individul  hap. 
piiiess,  lam,  sir,  with  high  cousideralion  and  respect,  your  obd’t 
servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

l*eter  IV.  Spicer,  esq.  chairman, 

Washington,  May  7th,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ot  your 
favor  conveying  an  invitation  from  the  Tammany  society  to  the 
celebration  ol  its  42d  anniversary,  on  the  Ixtli  inst. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  leave  here  as  early  as  the  12tli, 
and  shall  therefore  be  deprived  the  pleasure  which  I should  ex- 
perience in  being  the  guest  of  ilie  society  at  a commemoration  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  pbilantlirophic  spirit  in  which  the  socie- 
ty was  founded,  and  calculated  likewise,  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  those  aiiimattd  struggles  lor  the  niaintenance  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  republican  government,  in  which  its  members  bore  such 
distinguished  parts. 

With  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  ac- 
cept gentlemen  my  cordial  reciiu'oeation  ot  the  sentiments  you  have 
expressed.  Your  oliedient  servant,  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Messrs.  Spicer  and  Bcdient,  chairman  and  secretary, 
oj  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

City  Hotel,  2^th  April, 1831. 

Sir:  I was  in  the  country  when  your  polite  invitation  was  left 
at  my  lodgings,  or  it  sliould  have  been  sooner  answered. 

It  would  give  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  assist  at  tlie  anniversary 
of  an  institution,  formed  lor  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  and  love  of  country,  and  of  wbieb  1 was  a 
member  soon  alter  it  was  founded.  1 am  forced  however  to  forego 
the  satisfaction  I sliould  have  felt  in  a renewed  assuciaiiun  with 
the  few  who  yet  remain  of  those  I formerly  met  there,  and  of  the 
younger  members  assenibled  lor  tlie  same  purpose,  and  animated 
with  the  same  patriotic  spirit  wbieb  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
society.  An  obligation  to  leave  the  city  in  a few  days,  most  be 
my  excuse,  which  1 pray  you  sir  to  cominunicate  to  the  commit- 
tee of  arraiigemeiiis.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respecilullyr 
your  most  obedient  servant,  EDW.  LIVINGS  I ON. 

General  Spicer. 

Letters  Were  also  received  from  the  hon.  Cliarles  E.  Dudley  and 
Nathan  Saiidfurd,  U.  S.  senators,  A.  C.  Flagg  and  E.  Croswcll, 
politely  declining  their  respective  invitations. 

llEuULAH  TOASTS. 

1st.  Our  country— To  the  character  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  may  be  trac- 
ed her  rapid  progress  to  prosperity  and  greatness.  I'une,  Karl 
Columbia. 
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2d.  The  president  of  the  United  States— Valiant  in  war  and  wise 
in  council.  The  people  again  hail  him  as  one  whom  they  delight 
to  honor.  President's  March. 

3d.  The  union— I he  kindred  link  which  binds  us  in  strength  and 
harmony— “It  must  be  preserved.”  .Star-spangled  Banner. 

4th.  Tlie  members  of  the  late  cabinet— They  v;lio  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  have  given  to 
the  world  an  e.xample  of  devotion  to  their  country  which  will  long 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  an  intelligent  people.  Tune, 
Arise,  Columbia’s  sons,  arise. 

5th.  The  state  of  New  York— Not  more  distinguished  for  her 
great  resources  than  for  devotion  to  the  republican  institutions  of 
the  country.  Tune, Tompkins’  March. 

6th.  The  memory  of  George  Washiogton—His  name  lives  green 
in  the  recollection  of  the  aged,  and  is  the  first  word  that  mothers 
teach  their  lisping  children.  Tune,  The  Dirge. 

7th.  Democracy— Its  citadel,  firm  to  its  basis,  has  stood  unmov- 
ed by  the  shocks  and  whirlwinds  of  party,  and  dreads  not  the  un- 
principled attack  now  directed  against  it.  Tune,  Jefferson’s 
March. 

8th.  The  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson— His  illustrious  and  use- 
ful life  now  forces  admiration  from  men  who  were  wont  to  be  his 
slanderers  and  calumniators.  Tune,  The  Dirge. 

9ih.  Education— The  extension  of  our  public  schools,  a national 
blessing — a means  afforded  by  which  the  rising  generation  can 
properly  appreciate  our  free  institutions.  Tune,  Praise  ye  the 
Lord. 

10th.  The  reciprocal  system- Which  means  mutual  protection 
and  mutual  benefits;  cojitra-distinguished  from  the  new-fangled 
“American  System,”  which  means  monopoly.  Tune,  America, 
Commerce  and  Freedom. 

11th.  Charles  Carroll— The  last  ofa  race  not  of  kings,  but  of  il- 
lustrious men,  dearer  to  the  age  and  posterity  than  a whole  line  of 
legitimates.  Tune,  Here  around  the  high  Oak. 

12th.  The  congress  of  the  United  States— Its  support  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration  is  a sure  passport  to  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Tune,  Sons  of  freedom  awake  to  Glory. 

13th.  The  press— The  channel  of  public  opinion.  Who  would 
not  submit  to  its  occasional  abuse  rather  than  forego  the  blessings 
of  its  freedom.  Tune,  Yankee  Doodle. 

By  the  committee— Our  distinguished  guest,  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York— called  to  his  high  office  by  the  voice  ofthepeo- 
ple.  His  administration  has  met  their  most  cordial  approbation— 

3 cheers. 

The  governor,  in  reply,  made  a few  pertinent  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  when  first  honored  with 
the  voice  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  office  oflieutenant  governor, 
lie  was  but  little  known  to  the  public;  his  sphere  of  action  having 
been  confined  to  a small  section  of  the  state,  and  bis  duties  ofa 
local  nature.  His  elevation  to  tlie  responsible  station  oflieuten- 
ant governor  was,  therelbre,  unexpected,  but  most  gratifying  to 
bis  feelings;  and  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with 
a firm  determination  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
How  far  he  had  succeeded  in  the  great  ot'ject  of  his  desires,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  determine.  At  the  late  election,  the  people  had 
elevated  him  to  the  first  office  in  tlie  state,  and  he  had  entei'td  up- 
on his  new  duties  with  the  same  anxious  desire  to  serve  the  public 
which  be  had  originally  felt.  The  flattering  manner  in  which 
his  name  bad  just  been  alluded  to,  conferred  an  honor  which  he 
duly  appreciated.  He  felt  grateful  for  the  approbation  of  the 
company,  and  begged  leave  to  offer  the  following  sentiment;— 
The  republicans  of  the  city  of  New  York— A numerous  and 
influential  body  in  the  affairs  of  the  country;  let  them  remem- 
ber that  there  is  safety  in  union. 

By  the  committee— Our  distinguished  guest,  Lewis  Cass,  go- 
vernor of  Michigan.  Alike  distinguished  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet.  His  able  administration  of  the  government  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  last  16  years,  has  called  forth  the  approbation  of 
lour  successive  administrations,  and  promises  a life  of  much  fu- 
ture usefulness  to  the  country — 3 cheers. 

Governor  Cass  rose  and  tendered  to  the  company  his  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  flattering  mark  of  atientioii  which 
had  been  extended  to  him — he  appreciated  most  highly  the  kind 
feelings  which  prompted  the  sentiment  which  had  been  drank, 
but  he  considered  it  liis  duty  to  disclaim  the  merit  attributed  to 
him, and  proposed  the  following  toast: 

The  city  of  New  York — Her  commanding  position  and  the  en- 
terprise and  intelligence  ot  her  citizens  have  rendered  her  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  our  country.  They  promise  long  to  keep 
her  so. 

By  the  committee.  The  lieut.  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York — A firm  and  undeviating  advocate  in  the  cause  of  democra- 
cy—3 cheers. 

To  which  lieut.gov.  Livingston  made  the  following  reply;— 

It  is  with  emotions  of  no  ordinary  kind  tliat  I rise  to  express  my 
grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  repubjicaii  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  me  from  the  recollection  that 
in  this  city  my  earlier  years  were  passed,  and  here  it  was  my 
good  Ibriune  to  have  received  the  ad  vantages  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion. -My  early  recollection  carry  me  back  also  to  that  interest- 
ing period  whtn  after  the  great  struggle  was  over,  a new  and 
interesting  era  had  arrived  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. To  have  beheld  many  of  those  distinguished  men, 
who  composed  that  illustrious  band  of  patriots  svho  gave  free- 
dom to  America,  has  ever  afforded  me  the  highest  gratification,  and 
what  tended  greatly  to  increase  my  esteem  and  veneration  for 
their  services  and  their  virtues  was  the  remembrance  that  they 
had  been  the  friends  and  companions  of  my  revered  grand  sire 
Philip  Livingston  a representative  in  congress  from  New  York, 
and  who  had  been  so  generally  and  so  advantageously  known  as 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  this  city. 


From  these  pure  sources  I imbibed  the  principles  recommend- 
ed me  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  pa- 
triots of  the  revolution,  and  which  has  obtained  me  on  several 
occasions  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Although  I have  for  many 
years  resided  in  a different  part  of  the  state,  yet  I have  felt  an 
interest  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  have  belield  with  the  greatest  pleasure  its  ad- 
vancement in  population  and  wealth.  The  continued  exercise  of 
the  be,nevolent  affection  and  tlie  attention  here  paid  to  education; 
I have  witnessed  witli  the  most  deliglitful  sensations,  the  love  of 
freedom  which  you  have  so  frequently  manifested;  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  times  of  the  greatest 
danger;  and  their  support  whieli  republican  jirinciples  and  their 
friends  have  met  within  tliis  quarter  of  tiie  state  could  not  fail  to 
impress  on  my  mind  a high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem. 

It  has  been  my  humble  endeavor  in  the  stations  to  which  I have 
been  called,  to  promote  those  kind  feelings  which  should  for  ever 
unite  tlie  city  and  country;  whose  interest  is  so  miicli  identified, 
and  should  1 have  ever  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing so  desirable  an  object,  I have  obtained  infinitely  more  than  I 
could  have  merited,  in  the  lavor  and  support  I have  received  from 
the  democracy  of  this  city.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  unite  in  those 
measures  which  are  calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  city  and 
country,  it  is  also  essential  that  we  should  he  as  united  in  the  sup- 
port of  those  principles  which  were  so  nobly  and  successfully  con- 
tended for  by  our  fathers,  which  have  conducted  us  to  so  much 
prosperity  and  honor,  and  which  sustained  by  the  friends  of /de- 
mocracy in  every  part  of  our  state,  cannot  fail  of  establishing 
them  on  such  a basis  as  will  ensure  their  duration  until  time  it- 
self shall  be  no  more— I beg  leave  to  offer  as  a toast. 

The  city  of  New  York — Respected  for  her  wealth  and  enter- 
prise, honored  for  her  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

By  the  committee.  Commerce— The  foundation  of  our  city’s 
prosperity.  Its  principles  have  been  lucidly  illustrated,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  our  commercial  community  ably  advo- 
cated by  our  distinguished  representatives  in  congress. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  returned  thanks.  He  apologised  to  his  col- 
leagues for  presuming  to  offer  their  acknowledgements,  when 
either  of  them  would  have  discliarged  tlie  duty  with  much  great- 
er ability.  He  was  sure  however,  tliey  would  pardon  him,  when 
they  learned  that  he  was  actuated  by  a desire  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent opportunity— the  first  that  had  been  afforded  him  in  ten 
years  puv  lie  service— to  express  his  sincere  gratitude  to  his  con- 
stituents for  the  many  and  undeserved  honors  they  had  conferred 
upon  him— for  the  repeated  and  triumphant  evidences  of  their 
confidence. 

Your  representatives  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  trust 
you  have  confided  to  them,  and  they  trust  they  have  done  so 
with  zeal  and  fidelity.  I wish,  gentlemen,  I could  add  that  their 
efforts  had  been  simcessful.  We  must  not,  however,  despair. 
Liberal  principles  of  government  are  gaining  ground  in  every 
country,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  progress  will 
be  slow  in  our  own.  The  day  of  commercial  liberty  is  dawning 
upon  our  union— with  the  extinguishment  of  our  national  debt, 
some  of  our  taxes  and  restrictions  must  inevitably'  fall.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  party  will  find  it  convenient  or  popular  to 
advocate  in  our  free  laud,  the  odious  doctrine  of  perpetual  tax- 
ation. We  shall  soon  see  the  representatives  of  the  people  adopt- 
ing the  recommendation  of  our  patriotic  chief  magistrate,  and 
relieving  the  country  from  every  unnecessary  tax  upon  consump- 
tion. We  have  further  encouragement  in  the  prospect  before 
us.  We  have  a president  who  is  endeavoring  to  revive  the  an- 
cient policy  and  principles  of  our  government — to  guard  every 
branch  of  industry  witli  a vigilant  solicitude,  but  not  to  encou- 
rage one  to  the  injury  of  the  other— to  oppress  no  interest— to 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  no  portion  of  the  union.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration coiwmence  is  once  more  considered  essential  to  our 
national  prosperity— navigation  the  basis  of  our  naval  power;  the 
right  arm  of  our  defence.  But  gentlemen,  we  have  other  and 
immediate  evidence  of  tlie  friendly  disposition  of  our  chief  ma- 
gistrate to  our  great  commercial  interests  in  the  exercise  of  a 
prerogative  particularly  confided  to  him  by  our  federal  coiistiiu- 
tioii.  By  various  eoinmereial  treaties  he  has  enlarged  our  inter- 
course with  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  under  his  auspices 
we  already  see  oin  commerce  reviving  in  spite  of  ail  our  taxes 
and  restrictions— He  has  secured  for  us  indemnity  from  Denmark 
—we  have  triumphed  in  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain — 
and  for  the  first  time  under  the  authority  of  a treaty,  has  the 
American  flag  passed  the  Dardanelles.  Gentlemen  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  that,  these  important  services  to  our  country 
have  been  rendered  in  rapid  succession  by  a chief  magistrate  of 
our  own  choice;  and,  may  we  not  be  jiermitttd  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  that  these  brilliant  dijilomatic  results  have  all  been  re- 
alized through  the  immediate  agency  and  eminent  ability  of  one 
of  our  own  distinguished  fellow  citizens. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  trespassing  still  further  on  your  in- 
dulgence. I feel  called  upon  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
to  iny  constituents  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  notice  an  extraor- 
dinary attack  made  on  a i>ortioii  of  the  rejiresentation  of  this 
state,  upon  a recent  occasion,  by  a disiingnisbed  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  That  gentleman  deemed  it  decorous  and  just  to' 
impute  to  members  from  various  states  opinions  hostile  to  the 
constitution  and  disloyal  to  the  union.  It  is  a charge  not  to  be 
treated  lightly  nor  to  he  disregarded.  1 owe  it  to  you,  gentle- 
men, a^  your  representative— to  niy  colleagues  fioin  the  interior 
who  votid  with  me,  and  to  other  memhers  from  different  part# 
of  .the  union,  to  meet  the  charge  preferred  against  us  at  the  bar 
of  my  constituents  by  tlie  distinguished  gemlcnian  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1 And  what,  gentlemen,,  was  the  foundation  for  tins  formidable 

I charge  of  treason  to  the  union?  The  committee  on  the  judiciary 
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at  the  late  session  of  congress,  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  the 
25tli  section  of  tlie  judiciary  act.  The  enemies  of  the  measure 
immediately  atiaiked  it,  and  in  a manner  wliidi  I hold  utterly 
incompatdjle  with  that  spirit  of  full  and  free  inquiry  witli  which 
every  <|Uesti.)n  of  pulflic  importtince  slinuld  be  examined,  ami 
with  that  rij^ht  lobe  heard,  which  belongs  to  every  man  or  body 
of  men  in  tiiis  republic,  'I'he  bill  was  arrested,  and  without 
knowledge,  investiiration,  or  dei>ate,  rejected  at  its  s cond  reading. 

Whenever  niajurilies  irampli;  upon  the  rights  of  minorities— 
when  men  are  denied  even  the  privilege  of  having  tin  ir  causes 
of  complaint  examined  into— wlien  measures,  which  they  deem 
for  their  relief,  are  rejected  by  the  despotisai  of  a sih-nt  majo- 
rity at  a second  reading- when  such  become  the  rules  of  our 
legislation,  the  congress  of  this  union  will  no  longer  justly  repre- 
sent a republican  people.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples, gentlemen,  which  I believe  to  l,e  yours,  that  I voted 
against  the  motion  to  reject  this  bill  at  its  second  reading,  and 
should  not  hesitate  on  a similar  occasion  to  give  the  sarrie  vote. 
If  Virginia  complained— if  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  or  Georgia— 
if  the  people  of  any  portion  of  our  union  conijjlaiiud  ol  the  ope- 
ration of  any  part  of  the  judiciary  act— of  any  of  our  laws,  or  of 
any  teature  of  our  constitution,  I would  at  least  accord  to  the 
party  the  umjuestionable  right  to  have  tin  ir  proposition  fully  and 
freely  debated,  whatever  might  be  its  ultimate  fate. 

Those  who  voted  against  lajrcting  the  bill  had,  however,  other 
motives.  While  I was  opposed  to  repealing  the  section  in  ques- 
tion, I entertained  the  opinion— an  opinion  in  which  many  others 
concurred— that  it  was  at  least  expedient  to  inquire  whether  some 
modilication  of  the  section  was  not  necessary.  The  authority  of 
the  supreme  court  had  been  used  in  the  case  of  the  Indian, 
Tassells.  A serious  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  extent  ol' 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court — whether  it  was  to  control 
the  decisions  of  our  state  tribunals  in  criminal  as  wtll  as  civil 
cases.  1 believed,  with  others,  that  if  a just  construction  of  that 
act  did  authorise  an  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  our  state 
courts  in  criminal  cases,  a modilication  of  the  act  would  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  secure  to  our  state  authorities  entire 
and  final  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  their  own  criminal 
laws.  It  seemed  manifest  to  my  mind, that  if  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  should  ever  claim  and  exercise  a control 
over  our  state  tribunals  in  criminal  cases,  it  would  inevitably  p o- 
Uuce  dangerous  collisions  with  the  states— collisions  iatal  to  the 
authority  of  the  court. 

But  gentlemen,  I had  another  and  yet  graver  motive  for  desir- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  supreme  court  should  be  at  least  ex- 
amined and  understood.  We  had  and  have  still  a party  in  this 
country,  pretending  to  be  the  exclusive  Triends  of  that  excellent 
institution,  so  reckless  of  the  prosperity  and  harmony  of  the 
union,  and  so  controlled  by  a partizan  frenzy  as  to  desire  to 
involve  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a Cherokee 
war.  It  was  understood  that  an  appeal  would  be,  or  had  been 
made  to  that  tribunal  by  the  Cherokees— and  there  was  an  im- 
pression that  the  court  might  entertain  jurisdiction  of  it.  The 
opposition  hoped,  and  we  feared,  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  might  yield  to  party  considerations  and  attempt  to  exercise 
political  as  well  as  judicial  authority.  Gentlemen,  was  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  foundation  in  our  laws 
or  constitution  for  our  apprehensions,  or  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  opposition?  If  there  was  a doubt  upon  the  sulj  ct;  if  there 
was  an  apprehension  that  the  conn  migiit  absorb  all  the  political 
as  well  as  the  judicial  powtrs  of  the  governineitt— was  it  not  our 
duty  to  enquire  whether  an  express  amendment  of  the  judiciary 
act  had  not  become  necessary  to  guard  the  executive  as  well  as 
legislative  branches  of  our  government  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  judiciary  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ouv  constructive 
usurpation?  Gentlemen,  the  crisis  is  now  past— the  firmness  and 
good  sense  of  a majority  of  that  court  have  relieved  the  true  friends 
of  that  tribunal  and  the  union  from  their  apprehensions,  i lie 
danger  is  over,  audit  cannot  but  have  left  a strung  impression  of 
the  more  than  ordinary  hardihood  of  the  opposition  in  claiming 
to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  supreme  court,  or'of  the  union, 
when  we  look  back  upon  their  extraordinary  attempts  to  sacrifiee 
that  institution— to  make  it  subservient  to  the  distracting  pur- 
poses of  their  party— to  produce  a convulsive  conflict  between  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  our  government,  more  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  our  union  than  all  the  dangers  of  millilica- 
tioii,even  when  magnified  by  the  sombre  imagination  of  a senator 
froni  Massachusetts.  History  will  do  little  credit  to  these  exclu- 
sive friends  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  our  union,  when  it  re- 
cords their  poliiical  movements  in  relation  to  this  question.  It 
will  not  soon  be  lorgotti  ii  by  the  good  people  of  this  couiitry,  lliat 
the  most  splendid  talents  of  the  opposition  have  been  enlisted, 
and  eloquently  exercis.  d,  to  induce  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  our  union,  to  violate  tlu  ir  sacred  oaths  and  obligatii  ns, 
and  usurp  political  powers  not  granted  by  our  laws  or  constitu- 
tion—not  to  further  the  cause  of  justice,  but  to  produce  an  open 
war  between  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  Gentlemen,  our 
adversaries  were  every  where  anticipating,  and  trium))liantly  an- 
liounciog  to  us  this  judgment  of  the  court.  Our  chief  magis- 
trate was  threatened— we  were  soon  to  see  whether  he  would 
dare  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  the  court — in  other  words  whe- 
ther he  would  violate  his  oath  to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  and 
•end  an  army  into  Georgia,  to  assist  our  federal  officers  in  enforc- 
ing the  decree  of  tlie  court,  and  in  snsiiendiiig  the  execution  of  all 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  relating  to  the  Cherokees.  Is  there  a patriot  in 
tlie  union,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  may  belong,  who  could  con- 
template such  a crisis  without  the  most  serious  alariii  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  court  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  uiiiun? 

Gentlemen,  I make  no  professions  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  supreme  court— neither  would  I be  considered  hostile  to  it. 

I distrust  all  men  who  are  placed  by  onr  laws  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  popular  will;  but  while  I would  watch  the  usurpations 


of  our  judges  with  the  vigilance  of  a republican,  I would  pro- 
tect the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  with  the 
fidelity  of  a citizen.  I congratulate  yon,  gentlemen,  most  sincerely 
that  ouradversaries  have  been  foiled  and  that  the  danger  is  past.  I 
ciigrauilate  you  that  all  the  ariilices  and  eloquence  of  llie  op- 
position  were  not  able  to  induce  the  court  to  yield  to  imlitical 
considerations.  I trust  its  judgments  will  ever  be  as  pure  and 
coiistiintiunal  as  that  upon  the  Cherokee  question.  I trust  that 
those  who  ascend  to  that  elevated  station  will  dismiss  every  po- 
litical hope  and  fear,  and  that  they  may  ever  be  what  they  were 
de  signed  to  be— the  righteous  and  ineonupiible  judges  of  the  law 
and  the  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  I am  happy  that  I have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  this  exjilanatioii,  but  1 regret,  most  sincerely  regret,  the 
cause  wliicli  made  it  necessary.  I regret  that  I am  obliged  to  re- 
fi  r with  any  other  than  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  a festival 
which  did  honor  to  the  hospitality  of  our  city,  and  was  but  a 
just  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  a distinguished  stranger.  But, 
gentlemen,  I would  be  unworthy  to  represent  you  in  our  federal 
councils  were  I to  submit  in  silence  to  a charge  of  disloyalty  to 
our  union.  No  matter  how  delicate  the  occasion,  or  from  what 
(juarti  r it  may  come,  it  must  be  promptly  and  boldly  encounter- 
ed. The  senator  from  Massachusetts  thought  proper,  in  his  eulogy 
upon  the  supreme  court,  our  consiitiition,  and  our  union,  and  in 
the  presence  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  denounce  with  one  sweep 
the  minority  on  the  judiciary  question  as  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification;  as  enemies  to  onr  constitution ; as  disloyal  to 
the  union.  He  tells  his  audience,  in  reference  to  this  vote,  “The 
doctrines  of  nullification  have  received  a severe  rebuke  from  pub- 
lic opinion;  the  general  reprobation  of  the  country  has  been  cast 
upon  them;  recent  expressions  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
tlie  national  legislature  are  decisive  and  imposing.  Every  where 
the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  is  for  the  constitution.”  ' He  ex- 
presses his  “sincere  gratification  that  the  voice  of  this  g;reat  state 
has  been  so  clear  and  strong,  and  her  vote,  all  but  unanimous,  on 
the  most  interesting  of  those  occasions  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.” “Certainly,”  he  continues,  “such  respect  to  the  union  be- 
comes New  York.” 

He  compliments  Pennsyvania  too— “she  was  loyal  to  the  union 
to  a man.”  Can  it  be  possible,  gc-nticmen,  that  ihe  distinguished 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  would  deliberately  make  such  a de- 
claration— would  covertly  stab  witli  such  an  insinuation,  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  when  every  other  public  man  knows,  and  the  se- 
nator could  not  but  have  known,  that  not  one  of  that  minority, 
except  a portion  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  ever  entertained 
the  doctrines  of  nullification.  Would  it  have  weakened  the  distin- 
guished gentleman’s  argument  in  laiorofthe  stal  ility  of  the 
union,  would  it  have  done  less  credit  to  his  candor  and  .instice — 
had  he  have  stated  to  his  audience,  wliat  every  member  knew, 
that  there  were  not  six  even  of  that  minority  who  did  not  ut- 
terly disclaim  the  doctrine  of  nullification?  And,  gc.ntlemen, 
even  the  members  from  South  Carolina,  who  do  avow  these  doc- 
trines, I have  iio  doubt  feel  as  honest  a devotion  to  the  union 
of  these  states,  as  evi  r animated  the  bosom  of  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I'he  nullifitrs  of  South  Carolina  had  a right  to 
expect  more  liberality  and  justice  from  the  distinguished  senator. 
He  should  have  been  more  moderate  in  rebuking  this  spirit  of 
discontent— he  should  have  tractil  this  doctrine  of  nullification  to 
its  origin;  he  should  have  told  his  audience  of  a certain  Boston 
meeting,  and  ol' certain  celebrated  resolutions,  wlierein  the  tariff 
was  must  deliberatrly  and  solemnly  denounced  as  unconstitu- 
tional. The  distinguistd  gtiulemaii  should  have  frankly  said, 
“Spare  these  South  Carolinians,  for  if  there  be  any  thing  alarm- 
ing, any  thing  treasonable,  if  there  be  convulsions,  civil  war,  or 
disunion  in  this  doctrine  of  nullification,  be  the  sin  on  my  head.” 
But  whatever  treatment  the  millifiers  of  South  Carolina  may 
have  received,  the  frit-nds  of  free  trade  had  certainly  a right  to 
anticipate  more  generosity  and  justice  from  their  ancient  asso* 
ciate.  Tlie'y  remember  him  as  their  illustrious  leader,  when  he 
was  rapidly  retrieving  his  adverse  political  fortunes,  gathering 
great  and  imperishable  renown  in  eloquently  and  ably  vindicat- 
ing the  cause  of  commercial  Ireedom;  when  he  was  gliding  on 
the  po’litical  tide  with  prosperous  gales,  and  ail  his  canvas  spread 
for  the  haven  of  his  highest  ambition!  None  n gretted  more 
sincerely  than  they  did  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  when  he  allowed  himself,  like  an  unskilful  pilot,  to 
be  taken  all  aback  by a squall  from  the  west. 

And  gentlemen,  when  the  distinguished  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  addressing  his  audience,  congratulating  them  on  the 
stability  of  the  union,  and  denouncing  others  so  bitterly  as  the 
enemies  of  our  republic- when  be  was  illustrating  the  immorality 
of  a confederacy,  be  should  have  told  Jiis  audience  the  story  ofa 
distinguished  statesman,  who  in  1812,  13,  14.  and  1;T,  W’ould  have 
“spoiled  the  patern,”— have  trampled  our  constitution  underfoot; 
set  the  federal  government  at  defiance,  and  threatened  the  union. 
He  should  have  told  them  that  the  same  gentleman  was  now  a 
reformed  man,  that  he  now  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of 
our  union,  with  bis  brows  bound  with  a patriot’s  wreath,  unroll- 
ing anil  vindicating  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  compla- 
cently receiving  the  homage  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  the  peculiar 
and  illustrious  champion  of  the  union. 

There  is  an  excitement  in  novel  impulses,  and  we  must  allow 
new  honors  to  be  worn  with  some  parade.  To  you,  gentlemen, 
the  sentiment  of  |)atriqtism,  is  as  ancient  as  the  date  of  your  in- 
stitution, and  coeval  with  our  cunstitucioii.  It  is  an  old  fashioned 
sentiment.  You  have  been  the  steady  and  unwavering,  but  un- 
pretending defenders  of  our  constitution  and  our  union,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report;  in  peace  and  amidst  all 
the  calamities  of  war. 

Our  country  never  will  be  in  danger,  gentlemen,  till  you  sur- 
render the  care  of  your  free  institutions  to  our  modern  patriots. 
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l^ut,  gentlemen,  j am  hajipy  to  hear  the  vatchword  of  union 
from  any  quarter.  AVhat  have  we  to  fear  lor  our  constitu- 
tion or  our  coiiiury,  when  we  hear  these  cries  of  union,  union? 
What  better  evidence  can  weliave  of  its  immortality?  \es,  gen- 
tlemen, may  our  republic  last  forever;  may  it  remain  a splen- 
did example  to  the  people  of  every  land.  Our  age  is  auspicious 
to  liberty.  Througli  the  medium  of  commerce  and  the  agency 
of  the  press,  nations  are  comiiuinie.g  together,  the  people  of  every 


seek  to  elevate  their  chief  in  1836  to  the  highest  station  nr  the 
country.  9 cheers. 

By  David  S.  Lyon.  The  president.  His  calumniators  have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  adage  “that  the  purest  gold  comes  from 
the  hottest  lurnace.”  9 clieers. 

By  gen.  Duff  Green,  of  Washington.  De  Witt  Clinton.  His 
friends  honor  Ins  memory;  his  enemies  dare  not  assail  it. 

By  At'ashington  M.  ilaxtun,  Gen.  Duff  Green.  Like  tha 


country  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  then-  rights,  and  Parthian,  he  throws  his  arrows  and  flies.  3 cheers, 
to  discover  how  much  and  how  long  they  have  been  wrongid.  ] By  a guest.  Whilst  the  United  States  mail  runs,  we  need  no 
The  reign  of  ignorance  and  suprrstition  is  near  its  end;  light  ; Telegraphic  despatches.  3 cheers. 

' ‘ ’ j By  James  B.  Sheys.  Political  iiKonshtency.  Green  is  the  grass 

1 up. Ill  its  grave.  3 cheers. 

By  John  Hillyer.  Our  past  and  present  cabinet.  May  the 
patriotic  principles  of  the  first  be  duly  appreciated;  and  the  se- 


is  appearing;  knowledge  is  spreading;  liberty  is  tiluiriphamly 
advancing. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  having  detained  you  so  long,  and 
allow  me  to  propose 


Immortality  to  our  union— civil,  religious  and  commercial  li-  ' coiid  receive  the  cordial  suijport  of  every  true  friend  of  his 


berty  to  all  the  world. 

By  G.  C.  A'erplanck— Hugh  Lawson  White,  of  Tennessee 


Wise,  able,  brave  and  honest— the  fit  foundation  stone  of  a re-  j gers.  D.rge. 


I country’s  prosperity.  3 cheers. 

By  sachcin  G.  Seaman.  The  memory  ^of  col.  Henry  Rut- 


publican  cabinet 

Mr.  Cambrcleng  said  It  was  a little  out  of  order  to  offer  two  ^ ^ 
toasts  on  the  same  occasion,  but  as  his  colleague  had  proposed  the  , 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Tennessee — he  would  oifer  another  ' 
meiuhcr  of  the  new  cab’.iient — a near  friend  of  his,  and  one  who 
bad,  by  his  distinguished  services  abroad,  rendered  himself  well 
known  to  every  gentleman  present.  He  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of 

Louis  MeLane  of  Delaware— Our  able  representative  at  the 
court  of  St.  James.  3 cheers. 


Thehon.  Campbell  P.  White  addressed  the  chair; 

Grand  sachem  and  gentlemen. 

My  esteemed  and  respected  colleagues  have  proposed  the  healths 
of  two  eminent  individuals,  recently  called  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  the  councils  of  the  nation;  and  the  hono- 
rable feeling  with  which  their  names  have  been  received  by  this 
patriotic  meeting,  is  a just  tribute  to  exalted  talents  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity;  one  in  which  I fully  participate  and  concur. 
Allow  me  to  propose  the  name  of  aitotlier,  more  immediately 
connected  with  our  own  state,  and  long  and  advantageously 


The  delegates  to  the  legislature  of  our  state,  who  responded 
j to  the  advice  of  the  great  counsellor  of  the  nation,  raising  their 
voices  against  the  renewal  of  the  mammoth  bank  charter.  0 
ers. 

By  W.  G.  Hyer,  of  theXew  York  Standard.  The  true  policy. 
It  consists  neitbtr  in  plots  nor  counterplots,  real  or  pretended; 
but  in  a straight-forward,  undisguised  Jackson  course.  3 cheers* 
By  gen.  Muir.  The  ex-secrctaries,  Van  Buren  and  Clay. 

Look  at  this  picture.  And  upon  this. 

Henry  Clay,  seeking  ofnee  M.  Van  Buren,  relinquishing 
and  patronage  to  keep  himself  office  and  patronage  on  the 


in  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberties  of  his  couutry. 


principle  that  the  first  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  is  not  to 
be  sought  for, or  declined. 

By  col.  Robertson.  Our  red  brethru  of  the  west.  Civil  liberty, 
the  glory  of  man.  3 cheers. 

Sachem  Spicer.  The  postmaster  general  of  the  United  States. 
Six  cheers. 

By  the  acting  grand  sachem,  the  hon.  S.  Allen.  Martin  Van 
Buren.  The  talents  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  high  tnist 
eposed  in  him,  and  the  immense  commercial  advantages  result- 


known  to  you,  as  the  able  and  eloquent  representative  of  tliis  1 ing  to  the  nation,  deserve  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 

• 1 . 1!.  'fellow-citizens.  Xine  cheers. 

By  E.  Morill.  Lafayette.  A patriot  of  two  hemispheres.  0 
cheers. 

By  Elijah  F.  Purdy.  The  Albany  Regency.  Long  may  they 

party. 


great  commercial  metropolis. 

Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana— The  distinguished  jurist,  civi- 
lian and  statesiiian. 

By  his  honor  the  mayor — The  republic— Guarded  by  wise  in-  , - . , - l - j - ■ 

stliuiions  from  ills  of  anarchy-the  Lsolence  of  aristocracy,  and  rallying  point  of  the  democratic 

the  Jolly  oj'  monarchy.  'I'liree  cheers.  I . rr  i-  /--i  i -n  r-  /•■  u i-  i i 

By  grand  sachem  Jacob  S.  Bogert,  acting  vice  president-  ^^^n  bcheffiehn.  Churchill  C.  Cambrehng-the  faithful  re- 

Martin  Van  Bureii-Tiie  favorite  smi  of  New  York.  Whetlier  j preseiUative  of  the  golden  interests  of  our  commercial  city.  3 


in  Of  out  of  office,  always  in  the  htails  of  the  democrats  of  his  j 


native  state.  Nine  cheers. 

By  tlie  hon.  N.  P.  Talmadge- 


jjy  me  non.  c.  a ai/naoge-Andrew- Jackson— In  war,  the  ! ; v "'L ° - - 

brave  defender  of  our  national  honor;  in  peace  the  firm  sup- j berty.  In  1831  1 nstram  Burps  cautioned  the  people  be- 

poi  ter  of  our  national  indusirv.  9 cheers.  "'^re  of  general  Jackson  and  democrats,  for  they  are  violating 


By  Sachem  Sparks.  In  1800  the  aristocracy  denounced  Jef- 
ferson and  democracy  to  be  dangerous  to  civil  and  religious  H- 


By  James  Porter,  esq.  of  Albany— The  union.  May  the  chain 
which  binds  it  never  be  corroded  by  the  canker  of  nuUiJication. 

By  adjt.  gen.  Dix.  The  real  working  nieu  of  the  country — 
the  elements  of  our  strength  and  glory  in  war,  and  of  our  pros- 
perity in  peace. 

By  the  bon.  J.  W.  Edwards,  recorder  of  Hudson,  The  democ- 
racy of  Europe.  Its  struggle,  like  ours,  is  against  the  encroach- 
nieiits  of  aristocracy,  and  the  exercise  of  pow  er  not  derived  from 
the  people.  May  equal  success  attend  it.  Three  cheers. 

By  D.  McCarty.  Freedom  ot  opinion.  The  birthright  of  man; 
its  exercise  the  terror  of  tyrants.  Three  cheers. 

By  col.  Mapts,  member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
The  national  military  academy:  worthy  of  its  patronage:  no  at: 
taitimeiits  can  be  too  high  for  officers  that  are  to  comiiiand  free- 
men. 3 cheers.  Mareli  to  the  battle  field. 

By  tlie  orator.  Janies  Monroe:  A life  devoted  to  his  country, 
has  marked  the  existence  of  this  inestimable  citizen:  his  country 
acknowledges  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  pours  forth  its 
gratitude.  '1  hree  cheers. 

By  C.  L.  Livingston.  Levi  M'oodbury.  The  inflexible,  the 
able  expositor  of  the  constitution. 

By  bilas  M.  Stillwell.  La iv,  justice  and  liberty:  the  means 
the  end  and  tlie  eJJ'ect:  when  the  first  shall  make  property  only 
respoiisiole  for  contracts,  and  the  person  lor  crime,  the  second 
will  be  satisfied  and  lUe  third  preserved.  3 cheers. 

By  M.  M.  Noali.  The  state  of  New  Yurk.  V/ilh  9,000  com 
moil  schools,  1,000  manufactories,  500,000  tons  of  shipping  an- 
nually in  the  port  ot  her  metropolis,  SCO  miles  of  canal  in  ope- 
ration,  three  hundred  and  filiy  millions  of  prop-rty,  and  two 
milloiis  ut  treemen,  presents  a power  worthy  of  being'  considered  i 
the  bulwark  ot  the  union,  and  which  is  ever  ready  to  sustain 
the  rights  ot  the  states  and  the  iulegrity  of  the  constitution.  9 
cliei  rs. 

By  sachem  Gunton.  The  past  presidents  of  the  U.  States. 
Those  who  were  put  in  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  have  served 
two  terms,  and  so  will  Andrew  Jackson.  Three  cheers. 

By  '1  lionias  Janvier,  of  New  Castle,  Delaware.  France  and 
her  pal  h to  glor) . May  tlie  light  she  shed  on  that  track  lead  all 
the  nations  ot  Europe  to  that  bright  region  ot  enjoyment  which 
the  holds  in  tiie  Lr<asts  and  alfcctions  of  freemen.  3 cheers. 

By  Campbell  P.  Whitt-.  '1  he  cunstitntiun  of  the  U.  States, 
adopted  in  a spirit  of  mutual  concession— may  it  be  administer- 
ed with  a due  regard  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  states 
of  the  union.  'I'hree  elicers. 


the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  country!  But  if  republicani 
will  give  their  undivided  support  to  president  Jackion,  our 
constitution  will  need  no  other  protection.  Three  cheers. 

By  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur.  James  Madison.  Among  the  pi> 
rest  of  patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  Three  cheers. 

By  Samuel  Swartwout,  esq.  The  memory  of  col.  Marintit 
Willett,  as  firm  a patriot  as  our  country  ever  knew.  Dirge. 

By  John  McKeon.  Poland  and  the  other  nations  struggling 
for  independence— Let  them  remember, 

“That  freedom's  battle  once  begun. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Tho’  baffled  oft  is  always  won.”  3 cheers. 

By  J.  W.  Trisdale.  State  of  New  York.  May  she  ever  re» 
member  with  gratitude  the  services  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  3 
cheers. 

By  W.  Poole.  The  hon.  James  Buchanan— the  accomplished 
statesman,  and  the  profound  jurist.  3 cheers. 

By  George  W.  Niven.  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  has  convinc- 
ed tliose  who  distrusted  him.  of  his  polilitical  faith;  he  has  given 
additional  evidence  of  confidence  to  his  friends.  Nine  cheers. 

By  James  Anderson.  The  memory  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Dirge. 
By  John  W'.  Seaman.  The  memory  of  the  de|iarted  heroes 
of  our  country.  It  is  ‘hke  a vase  in  which  roses  have  been  dis- 
tilled’— 

‘You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.’ 

By  George  S.  Guion.  George  Washington,  I'liumas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  Janies  Monroe,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  name 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  w ill  add  lustre  to  the  scroll.  Dirge.  9 
cheers. 

By  sachem  Mills.  Col.  Richard  M Johuson.—Tlie  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  people’s  rights.  3 cheery. 

By  T.  S.  Brady.  Political  insurgents.  Foes  to  integrity,  their 
hearts  of  Clay,  shrink  from  the  manly  warmth  of  the  veteran 
patriot.  3 cheers. 

By  F.  A.  Gay.  Cotton  bales— of  immense  importance  to  our 
country  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  3 cheers. 

By  James  Watson  Webb.  Marlin  Van  Buren  and  John  H. 
Eaton.  The  late  uiiparralleled  success  of  our  foreign  negotia- 
tions and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  Indian  questiou,  will  se- 
cure :o  them  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Nine  cheers. 

Bj-  a guest.  In  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Warren  in  1772. 
‘May  our  land  be  a land  of  llberiy,  tlie  seat  of  viitue,  the  asy- 
lum ol  The  oppressed,  a name  and  a praise  in  tl.e  whole  earth 
until  the  list  shock  of  time  shall  bury  the  empires  of  the  world 


By  James  Watson  Webb.  M.iriin  Van  Buren— the  grand  sa  ...  . - 

cheiii  or  the  eagle  tribe  The  Great  Spirit  is  (ileas'd  with  liis  I in  tine  common  undistinguished  ruin.'  3 cliteis. 
f.iitliiul  support  of  the  grtat  grand  sacliem  of  the  nation,  and  ( By  Mr.  F.  S.  Kinney,  i he  fair. — Never  the  advocates  of  d'*-" 
smsits  giaciously  upon  the  sages  .nid  warriors  of  tlie  tribe,  who  i union-  3 cheers. 
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|L3='Necessity,  in  the  mechanical  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness, 1ns  materially  ialerfercd  with  the  inlen  led  con- 
tents of  this  sheet,  by  causing  the  omission  of  many  arti- 
cles designed  lor  it — among  them  a corrected  report  of 
the  trial  of  Cunningham,  the  opener  of  the  mail. 

ICIp*  The  thermometer  at  Baltimore,  during  the 
present  week,  has  ranged  between  84  and  88  degrees, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  sutldenness  ot  the 
change,  (tor  the  weatlier  before  was  ralher  cool  tor  the 
eeason),  has  much  added  to  the  severity  of  the  heat. 

It  is  said — That  col.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  will  not 
be  appointed  secretary  of  war — and  that  gov.  Cass,  of 
Michigan  will  be.  The  like  is  also  said  of  col.  Dray- 
ton, et  South  Carolina. 

That  major  Eaton  will  not  be  sent  to  Russia,  but  be 
appointed  governor  of  Micliigan,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Cass,  to  be  appointed  secretary  of  war= 

That  Mr.  Ingham,  has  been  really  offered,  and 
promptly  refused,  the  Russian  mission — and  that  Mr. 
Bachanan,  of  Pennsylvania  has  accepted  it. 

And,  among  the  lesser  reports — that  auditors  Kendall 
and  K-o)is  have  been  dismissed,  or  soon  would  be. 
These  are  some  of  the  it-is-saids. 

|[3^‘‘The  politics  of  the  day”  are  highly  interesting. 
We  have  made  a large  selection  of '‘all  sorts  and  sizes” — 
for  and  against — up  and  down — “hither  and  yon;”  but 
cannot  make  room  for  them-  now.  i'he  Philadelphia 
“Sentinel”  and  “Inquirer”  have  just  commenced  a brisk, 
amusing  and  instructive  war.  T.he  Richmond  Enquirer 
says  many  queer  things,  and  all  llie  chief  political  gladi- 
ators seem  to  have  freshly  nibbed  their  pens.  Vive  la 
p ume! 

|t:3=^The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  manufac- 
turers lately  held  in  New  York,  with  a view  to  check 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages, 
and  are  highly  interesting.  1 here  are.  important  conai- 
der.it  ions  belonging  to  the  facts  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  some  of  which  we  expect  to  offer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people — of  more  immediate  con- 
cern, perhaps,  to  the  growers  of  wool  than  any  other 
class  of  persons,  but  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of 
agriculturalists  and  manufacturers,  in  general. 

The  editor  gratefully  notices  the  high  compliment 
paid  to  himselt  by  that  very  respectable  body  of  intelli- 
gent gentlemen — and  will  endeavor  to  deserve  it,  by 
increased  efforts  to  preserve  and  extend  the  w/ioZe  “Ame- 
rican System,”  in  a renewed  bel.ef  that  its  full  and  per- 
fect establishment  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
■whole  American  people.  It  is  rapidly  gathering  friends, 
even  in  the  camps  of  its  enemies— and  only  requires  to 
be  understood,  to  be  appreciated  as  it  ought.  Prejudice 
and  pUJ  ty  will  yet  give  themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of 
truth — errors  of  opinion  being  combatted  with  reason, 
tempered  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  honest  dif- 
ferences on  all  questions  of  expediency. 

In  our  last  paper  we  felt  compelled  to  notice  certain 
things  which  appeared  to  us  as  deliberately  manufac- 
tured falsehoods,  at  the  '^alVs  fair  m politics'"'  shop  of 
the  “New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.”  And  now  we 
see,  republished  Irom  the  same  paper,  a sketch  ol  a 
speech  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  wliich 
is  a grossly  exaggerated  and  ungenerous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  certain  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  xMassa- 
chusetts* — and  other  likings  are  staled  for  public  effect, 
which  we  must  think  that  no  private  gentleman  would 
■venluie  upon.  It  is  useless  to  particular. ze.  Cohbett  the 
father  ot  the  “improved  press,”  substantially  said, 

* In  the  convention  just  above  mentioned. 
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(though  we  lorget  the  words  which  he  used)  “that  a 
strong  lie,  well  maintained,  was  far  better  than  an  hum- 
ble trulli.”  In  leaving  our  country,  he  carried  not  away 
witlk  him  ikis  whole  system  of  ethics. 

foreign  articles  Inserted  In  this  paper  are 
of  considerable  length — as  well  for  present  use  as  for 
record,  'i’he  British  king  has  taken  a high  stand  in 
favor  of  parliamentary  relorm — a raeasui-e  not  only  right 
ilk  itself,  but,  perhaps,  also  expedient,  to  cherish  the 
hopes  of  the  people  thai  their  grievances  may  be  re- 
lieved. Mighty  exertions  were  making  to  defeat  the 
project  of  the  ministers,  though  thus  firmly  supported 
by  the  king.  It  is  said  that  It)  millions — say  45  millions 
of  dollars,  “will  cliange  hands,”  tlsat  is,  be  used  in  cor- 
ruption, at  the  elections — each  parly  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  succeed!  'I'he  tory  pai'ly  is  reported  to  have  ac- 
tually subscribed  two  millions — the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland giving  £25U,OUO  or  $1,200,000 — sir  Robert  Feel, 
(to  ikis  disgrate  be  it  said,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a cotton 
spinner),  i^50,000,  and  soon.  The  high  aristocracy  will 
die  in  the  last  ditch — but  that  “liospilal  of  incurables,” 
the  house  of  lords,  will  probably  save  them,  unless  a 
large  ^‘bateik  of  peers”  is  made  by  the  king,  and  he 
manufactures  these  things  at  his  pleasure.  There  was  a 
great  illumination  of  Londoik  because  of  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  and  a mighty  crush  of  glass — it  is  esti- 
mated that  250,000  dollars  will  not  repair  the  damages 
done  to  windows,  not  lighted  up.  The  mobs  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  from  300  to  400,000  people!  Some 
think  that  England  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  convulsion — 
if  the  reform  bill  be  not  carried.  The  prospect  is, 
from  the  changes  known,  llkat  the  new  house  of  com- 
mons will  pass  it,  and  it  may  be  managed  in  the  other 
house,  as  suggested;  but  tike  combined  opposition  of  the 
old  nobility  and  priests  will  render  the  proceeding  some- 
what hazardous,  unless  a general  reformation  of  the 
government  is  looked  to  by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
It  is  easier  to  start  the  hall,  than  to  direct  its  course  or 
restrain  its  progi  esc. 

The  government  of  France  seems  to  be  gathering 
firmness.  Tlie  king  is  very  popular.  The  military 
means  of  France  are  mighty. 

'Fhe  foreign  market  holds  out  no  great  prospect  ol 
profit  to  our  farmers.  'I’he  large  supply  of  foreign  wheat 
in  England  has  deadened  the  demand,  though  the  nomi- 
nal price  was  high — 70s.  8c/.  the  quarter.  Flour,  at 
Baltimore,  from  5 to  5^  dollars,  according  to  quality.—- 
“Family”  6;^. 

Appointments  by  the  president.  Manson  Salt* 
marsh,  to  bo  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  district  of 
lauds  subject  to  sale  at  Caliawba,  in  the  stale  of  Alaba- 
in  i,  to  take  effect  from  the  15th  day  of  July,  1831,  vice 
Gordon  Saltonstull,  resigned. 

George  B.  Crutcher  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Mount  Salus, 
in  the  slate  of  Tvlississippi,  vice  H.  G.  Rennels,  resigned# 

Mr.  Fillebrown,  discharged  from  a clerkship  in  the 
navy  department,  and  called  a public  defaulter,  lias  re- 
covered a verdict  for  430  dollars,  in  his  favor — the  amount 
claimed  by  him;  the  United  Stales  having  instituted  a 
suit  to  recover  2,000  dollars.  Such  was  the  finding  of 
the  jury. 

Another.  Mi\  George  McDaniel,  removed  from  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  4lh  auditor  ( Mr,  Kendall’s), 
and  sued  as  a defaulter,  has  had  the  verdict  of  a jury  for 
the  amount  of  his  claim. 

Major  Andre.  We  have  another  lack-a-daisycal 
revival  of  oh-las  about  this  man,  riglitlully  executed  for 
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being  engaged  in  the  dirtiest  piece  of  work  that  an  ho- 
norable man  can  embark  in — and  by  Americans,  who 
do  not  even  know  the  history  of  capt.  Nathan  Hale! 
But  the  latter  was  not  an  Englisliman — and  our  sympa- 
thies are  not  awakened.  “Sweet  sensibility  !” 

Lawbexce’s  MON^ME^'T.  Another  effort  seems  to 
be  making  in  New  York  for  tlie  purpose  of  repairing 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
tar,  which  stands,  or  leans,  or  lies,  in  Trinity  church 
yard.  Looking  at  it,  some  time  ago,  and  enquiring  of 
a bystander  why  it  was  allowed  to  be  a vjiin,  he  wittily 
remarked,  that  it  has  been  intended  so  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  allegorical  of  the  fate  of  the  brave  man  whose 
services  it  was  designed  to  acknowledge:  that,  as  he  pe- 
rished in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  so  should  his  mo- 
nument! 

Anti  TAKirr  convention.  A project  was  started 
some  time  ago  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  assem- 
ble, from  all  parts  of  the  union,  “a  convention  of  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  men,  professing  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  with  a view  of  inquiring  into  the  results  of 
the  restrictive  system,  and  laying  them  before  the  pub- 
lic.” We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  this  proceeding. 
We  shall  act  upon  principles  the  reverse  of  those  en- 
tertained by  our  opponents,  and  publish  the  entire  ac- 
count of  their  doings.  We  are  not  ajraid,  as  they  are, 
of  suffering  the  people  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  “greatest  and  best”  of  the  Michaels,^  in  his 
paper  of  the  27th  ult.  quotes,  with  much  approbation, 
the  following  article  from  the  Camden  {S.  C.) 

Jouriial — 

‘Tt  is  proposed,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that 
there  be  held  an  anti-tariff  convention  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  people  of  the 
union  with  sound  and  correct  view-s  in  relation  to  the 
impolicy  of  our  present  unhallowed  sy  stem  of  restric- 
tions. We  have  never  been  in  favor  of  these  extra  le- 
gislative assemblages  for  the  purpose  of  dictation  to  the 
regular  legislation  of  the  country;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  wish,  at  this  time,  that  the  suggestion  might  be  fol- 
lowed up.  The  advocates  of  restricted  trade  have  mov- 
ed heaven  and  earth  in  the  ca^ise  of  monopoly,  and 
their  movements  may’^  as  well  be  counteracted  by  a cor- 
responding^ activity  on  the  part  of  those  contending  for 
correct  principle  and  equal  legislation.  Let  such  a con- 
vention be  called,  and  let  its  labors  be  healthfully  di- 
rected. Let  the  result  be  spread  before  the  people  of 
the  whole  United  States.  Let  the  fallacious  sophistries 
of  Malhetu  Carey,  and  the  tabular  nonsenslcalities  of  the 
^'greatest  and  best'”  of  the  Hezekiahs,  be  detected.  Let 
the  delusive  doctrines  of  the  high  pressure  tariff  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  crying  injustice  done  the  ^‘unprotected” 
portions  of  the  people  be  made  palpable  and  apparent 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fogs  of  an  iniquitous  and  oppressive 
system  will  dissipate,  and  the  people  again  be  able  to  see 
through  the  murky  darkness  with  which  an  unprincipled 
monopoly  has  beclouded  the  moral  and  mental  atmos- 
phere.” 

We  heartily  say — “come  on.”  If  the  “free  trade 
philosophers”  will  go  into  "tabidar”  statements,  we 
shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  shewing  wherein  “non-sen- 
si-ca-li-ties”  are  to  be  found.  We  like  to  get  those 
folks  into  fgurea. 

iCJ^By  the  way — it  is  high  time  to  enquire  what  has 
become  of  Air.  JiitchieP  We  challenged  him  to  meet 
us  in  an  open  discussion  of  subjects  which  he  had  much 
and  long  snajiped  about:  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
do  so,  soon  alter  tlie  adjournment  of  congress — which  is 
now  more  than  three  months.  The  extra  length  of  the 
session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  we  Ihouglit  of  and 
accepted  as  a good  excuse  for  some  part  of  the  delay,  and 
he  has  latterly  had  much  concern  in  cabinet-fnahing — 
but  having  so  arranged  all  things  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
dictated  a course  for  the  ?iexi>  administration  to  pursue, 
we  Iiope  that  he  will  find  leisure  to  redeem  his  pledge 
to  us.  The  subject  is  a leading  one  before  the  people  of 


■^Alichael  is  (he  name  of  the  senior  ednor  ot  the  N. 
Y.  Evening  Post, 


the  United  States — and  surely,  this  veteran  of  the  quill, 
champion  of  “free  trade”  and  Atlas  of  “state  rights”  will 
not  longer  hes  tute  to  meet  one  of  “the  Hezekiahs,”  and 
shew  his  “nonsensicalities,” — seeing  it  is  proposed  to 
call  a national  convention  of  “intelligent  and  disinterest- 
ed persons,”  for  that  very  purpose!!! — Our  valued  friend, 
whose  zeal  in  w'orks  of  benevolence  is  honorable  to  the 
human  race,  having  retired  from  this  discussion,  some 
two  or  tliree  years  ago. 

We  take  this  opporfunity  to  inform  Mr.  Bitchie  that 
we  are  ready  for  him.  We  care  not  how  soon,  nor  in 
what  manner,  he  shall  make  his  attack.  All  we  ask  is — 
that  he  will  descend  from  speculative  opinions  into 
practical  matters,  and  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nay,  we  will  ivnive  even  this  request — so  great 
is  our  desire  to  place  ourselves  before  the  worthy  and 
respected  readers  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  and 
especially  at  the  present  time,  that  they  may  see  us  as 
we  are,  hear  us  in  our  own  words,  and  make  their 
OW7Z  deductions.  We  are  aware  that  hosts  of  prejudi- 
ces are  to  be  encountered,  and  know  also  that  hundreds 
who  hold  them  stand  far  above  us,  by  education  and 
the  power  of  logic — but,  as  the  mailed  Goliah  fell  be- 
neath the  force  of  a small  smooth  stone  from  the  valley, 
so  humble  truth  (as  we  regard  it),  may  find  its  way 
through  some  opening  to  the  just  judgment  of  men,  who 
cannot,  knowingly,  entertain  one  thought  that  is  in  op- 
position to  the  good  of  their  country. 

Will  Mr.  Ritchie  let  us  “hear”  from  him.? 

Whoxesaee!  The  following  paragraph  from  the  “ad- 
dress of  the  Jackson  central  committee  to  the  people  of 
Indiana,”  we  find  in  the  Lawrenceburg  “Palladium”  of 
May  21,  specially  marked  for  our  use — whether  by  a 
friend  or  an  opponent  of  the  system,  we  know  not. 

“The  low  prices  of  many  domestic  articles  are  given 
as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  high  duties  do  not 
produce  high  prices.  In  reply  to  this  idea,  we  deem  it 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  great  improvements  in 
labor-saving  machinery,  the  spirited  home  competition 
in  many  brandies  of  trade,  the  low  price  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  We  never  can 
believe  that  the  scarcity  of  an  article  tends  to  che.apen 
it,  that  an  addition  to  its  cost  renders  its  value  less,  or 
that  the  absence  of  the  foreign  fabric  would  incline  the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  ask  less  for  his  goods.  This 
would  be  sophistry  and  false  reasoning.  The  products 
of  our  soil,  the  energy  of  onr  people  and  the  quantity  of 
articles  which  they  produce,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
privilege  of  monopoly  is  not  necessary;  biu  on  the  con- 
trary, dangerous  to  our  interest  and  in  contravention  of 
the  plain  features  of  our  excellent  constitution.” 

ICIp’l'he  preceding  brings  to  recollection  a very 
amusing  incident  that  wre  happened  to  w itness,  substan- 
tially as  follows:  It  is  several  years  since  the  Washing- 
ton 74,  the  second  of  the  ne':v-fashio7ied of  the  line, 
entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  anchored  in  Annapolis 
Roads;  where  she  was  visited  by  many  thousand  per- 
sons— among  them  the  editor  of  the  Register.  Having 
nothing  else  to  do,  1 thought  that  I might,  in  part,  amuse 
myself  by  observing  the  proceedings  and  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  a certain  sea-captain  (also  a visiter  at  the 
same  time),  an  Er.glisiiman  born,  and,  though  a natural- 
ized citizen,  an  Englishman  still  in  his  heart,  and  notable 
tor  tlie  rotundity  of  his  assertions — “going  the  whole 
hog,”  as  the  saying  now  is.  All  his  notions  of  perfec- 
tion seemed  to  be  derived  from  English  things;  and  had 
not  his  know  ledge  as  a navigator,  (and  he  w as  a skilful 
one),  taught  him  that  there  was  only  one  sun  which  warm- 
ed and  lighted  this  earth,  he  would  readily  have  taken  an 
oath  that  the  sun,  which  occasionally  appears  through  the 
fog  and  smoke  of  London,  w as  ten  times  bigger,  and  as 
many  times  better,  than  that  which  we  enjoy  in  Ameri- 
ca; and  hence,  having  in  his  mind  the  cumbrous  fore- 
castles :md  lofty  poops  of  the  old-fashioned  74’s,  he 
laughed  heartily^at  the  idea,  as  we  neared  the  Washing- 
ton, of  sending  out  such  a slim  pilot-boat  looking  thing 
to  cope  with  one  of  his  “majesty’s  ships  of  the  line” — 

she  woukl  be  “blown  to , in  two  minutes!”  But 

when  we  reached  the  deck,  and  he  had  regarded  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  seen  the  double  row  of  heavy 
iron  “teeth”  that  garnished  it,  he  lustily  swore  that  she 
was  “a  d ■ ' ■ take-in,  a first  rate  ship  in  disguis^” 
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There  was  no  pleasing  of  him — and,  with  a loud  voice, 
he  found  fault  with  her  masts  and  spars,  pronouncing 
them  too  light,  too  short,  and  too  any  thing  that  was 
Wrong.  This  excited  the  notice  of  a young  lieutenant, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  amuse  himself  a moment  with 
this  original,  as  I myself  was  doing — and  he  remarked, 
that  we  yet  wanted  experience  in  the  fitting  out  of  such 
vessels,  and  he  was  desirous  of  being  instructed — the 
ship,  however,  sailed  well,  and  many  thought  she  was 
too  heavily  sparred,  that  being  the  general  fault  in  Ame- 
rican vessels,  if  fault  there  was  in  this  respect.  This 
roused  the  other — he  had  had  great  experience  in  such 
things;  and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  with  much 
earnestness  and  a liuge  volume  of  oaths,  to  shew  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment!  The  otlier  then  “tacked,” 
and,  with  apparent  respect,  desired  the  captain  to  go  in- 
to particulars,  and  point  out  some  mast  or  spar  that  was 
too  short.  The  captain  fell  into  this  trap  that  was  set  for 
him,  and  observed  “well,  that  spar  is  too  short  by  at 
least  ten  feet,”  designating  one  of  them.  “How  long 
should  it  be?”  said  the  lieutenant.  “Why’,  at  least 
seventy  feet.”  “How  long  is  it?”  “Sixty,”  replied  the 
Englishman,  affecting  to  measure  it  with  his  eye.  “Your 
guess  is  a good  one,”  said  the  lieutenant  with  a sneer — 
“that  spar  measured  ninety-six  feet  when  on  the  ground, 
and  to  ray  knowledge  it  has  not  been  since  reduced  in 
length.”  The  captain  abashed,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
kept  a strict  guard  over  his  tongue  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

Thus  with  the  extract  before  us  and  the  facts  offered 
by  wholesale.  We  say  that  the  conclusions  are  not  trite, 
and  demand  the  particulars.  A bushel  of  such  asser- 
tions may  be  gathered  from  the  anti-tariff  papers  any 
day  in  the  week,  especially  from  those  whose  editors  are 
fed  by  foreigners,  or  foreign  trade. 

CinCITLAn  TO  COLIECTORS  OF  THE  CtTSTOSIS.  The 
following  is  well — so  far  as  it  goes;  and,  perhaps,  goes  as 
far  as  the  law  will  allow.  But  the  law  itself  is  defective, 
and  especially  as  to  the  value  of  our  money  compared 
with  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  the  measure  of  one  being  in 
silver  and  that  of  the  other  by  gold,  as  was  explained  at 
some  length  in  the  39th  vol.  of  this  work,  page  2.  Then 
the  dollar,  which  we  call4s.  6cf.  sterling,  was  worth  only 
is.  l^d.  and  hence  the  real  par  of  exchange  was  485  cents 
to  the  pound  sterling,  not  444  cents,  as  rated  by  our 
laws — and  the  revenue  suffered  thus:  an  article  which 
cost  the  value  of  485  cents  in  England,  and  liable  to  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  for  example,  paid  the  duty’  only  on 
444,  or  133  cents — whereas  the  duty  should  have  been 
30  per  cent,  on  485  cents,  the  actual  cost  of  the  article, 
or  145  cents,  shewing  a reduction  of  between  8 and  9 
per  cent,  on  the  duty,  because  of  differences  in  the  real 
par  of  exchange. 

Treasury  department,  JSlay  14,  1831. 

Sih:  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  depreciated  cur- 
rencies of  foreign  countries  have  been  variously  estimat- 
ed at  the  different  custom  houses  of  the  United  States, 
owing,  partly,  to  defective  information  as  to  the  true 
specie  value  of  such  currencies,  and  partly  to  an  erro- 
neous practice  of  computing  their  value  according  to  the 
rates  of  exchange  with  England,  and  reducing  the  ster- 
ling value  of  such  depreciated  currency  into  money  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legal  and  the  true  value  of  sterling  money  in 
United  States’  currency.  To  avoid  such  discrepancies 
and  errors  in  future,  the  president  directs  that  whenever 
invoices  are  made  out  in  a currency  the  value  of  which 
is  not  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  will 
require  from  the  importer  a certificate  from  the  United 
States’  consul,  if  there  be  one,  at  the  place  of  exporta- 
tion, of  the  true  value  of  such  currency  in  Spanish  or 
United  States’  silver  dollar,  and  charge  the  ad  valorem 
duties  according  to  such  value;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
evidence,  that  you  will  ascertain  said  value  from  the 
prices  current,  and  such  other  authentic  sources  of  in- 
lorraation  as  may  be  within  your  reach,  and  charge  the 
ad  valorem  duties  accordingly.  You  will  give  public 
notice  of  the  directions  herein  contained  as  to  the  con- 
sular certificate;  and,  that  uniformity  may  be  hereafter 
secured  at  all  the  custom  houses,  you  will  forward  to 
this  department,  once  a mouth,  a statement  of  the  rates 
at  which  the  currencies  aforcsiad  are  thus  estimated,  at 


each  port  from  whence  goods  are  imported  and  invoiced 
in  such  currencies.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  such  currency,  you  will  apply  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment for  information.  I am,  respectfully, your  obedient 
servant,  S.  D.  Inghaim,  sec.  treasury. 

Loco3roTiVE  ENGINES.  The  period  for  a final  trial 
of  locomotive  steam  engines,  has  been  postponed  until 
the  27fh  June,  instant.  The  selection  will  be  made  on 
the  29th,  after  which  they  will  be  subjected  to  thirty 
days  regular  work  on  the  road,  to  fully  ascertain  their 
qualities — according  to  the  conditions  originally  made 
known  on  offering  a premium,  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  company. 

A blacksmith’s  study.  What  would  the  reader 
say  to  an  invitation  to  visit  the  study  of  a journeyman 
blacksmith?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in;  don’t  be 
frightened;  blacksmiths  were  in  fashion  before  dancing 
masters,  and  steel  was  used  for  many  purposes  of  utility 
previous  to  the  invention  of  corsets.  In  one  of  our 
editorial  peregrinations,  we  took  some  pains  to  call  oa 
a subscriber  ard  correspondent,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  had  procured  us  a numiier  of  subscribers,  and 
whose  pithy  productions  in  our  columns  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  first  literary 
periodicals.  On  arriving  at  the  village  inn,  we  inquired 
for  A.  B.  and  was  directed  to  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
where  we  found  our  friend  busily  engaged  at  his  usual 
occupation.  Without  useless  apologies  or  ceremonies, 
he  politely  introduced  us  to  his  residence  and  into  his 
stud)'.  It  was  a comfortable  and  snug  upper  chamber, 
neatly  plastered,  and  provided  with  a fire  stove,  a bed, 
a writing  desk,  a book  case  and  shelves,  with  other  cor- 
responding conveniences.  His  library  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  a hundred  well  selected  volumes,  comprising 
some  standard  works  on  history,  civil  government, 
science,  law,  theology,  and  general  literature.  It  must 
have  been  in  such  retirements  that  tiie  Benjamin  Frank- 
lins and  Roger  Shermans  of  a former  age  conceived  and 
planned  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  free  institutions.  [ Cadiz,  Ohio,  Gaz. 

ICZP’  Now  we  venture  to  offer  our  highest  bet — • 
tw'elve  oyster-suppers  to  one,  that  this  blacksmith  is  a 
tariff-man,  and  that  his  heavy  bands  are  ready  to  be 
raised  to  nullificate  nullifiers,  En.  Reg. 

Sound  republicanism.  The  following  extract  from 
the  circular  letter  of  gen.  Barringer,  a member  of  the 
last  congress  (and  a candidate  for  re-election)  accords 
with  the  views  of  the  same  subject  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  congress,  and,  we  presume, 
may  be  taken  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  state  (of  North  Carolina) 
which  he  represents;  {PTat.  Int. 

‘'On  the  occasion  of  my  last  address  to  you,  I endea- 
vored to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from 
such  a system  and  course  of  measures,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  now  repeat  the  often-told  tale.  The  south- 
ern presses  have  for  years  teemed  with  arguments  and 
remonstrances,  and  some  of  the  states  have  solemnly 
protested  against  a system  of  measures,  believed  to 
bear  with  peculiar  pressure  upon  their  interests,  I 
will  not  say  that  all  this  had  no  effect,  for  I believe  that 
a spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  pervades  the 
public  mind,  in  almost  every  portion  of  our  couniry; 
and  I cannot  but  believe,  that  a dignified  moderation 
will  in  the  end  effect  a change  in  our  national  legisla- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  threats  and  vio- 
lence; and  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
events  w'hich  have  already  transpired  in  the  reduction 
of  duties  upon  articles  of  first  necessity,  such  as  salt, 
coffee,  &c.  The  ordinary  limits  of  a circular  letter 
forbid  the  attempt  to  enter  largely  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  vexed  question,  of  the  right  and  policy  ot  pro- 
tecting particular  branches  of  industry,  or  indeed  any 
domestic  production  (for  our  laws  are  so  framed  as  to 
hold  out  the  semblance  of  protection  to  all)  but  if  the 
right  exists  (which,  abstractedly,  may  admit  of  much 
^oohX.)  the  policy  must  be  left  to  that  obvious  principle 
"which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions,  as 
incident  to  popular  governments,  that  a majority  must 
rule.  The  denial  of  this  principle,  Is  to  all  fotentv  flie 
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subversion  of  the  forms  of  the  coustilution,  ami  there 
remains  no  middle  ground  between  acquiescence  and 
resistance  or  revolution. 

‘‘I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  such  a disastrous 
termination  to  the  hopes  of  all  good  men  every  where — 
nor  of  those  who  would  goad  us  on  to  the  brink  of  the 
fatal  precipice  on  which  there  remains  no  alternative 
but  to  embrace  foul  treason  and  make  the  fatal  plunge, 
or  to  retreat  with  dishonor  from  machinations  involving 
the  destruction  of  the  most  glorious  fabric  of  govern- 
ment which  ever  blest  the  hopes  of  man;  I leave  them 
to  others  and  to  the  tortures  which  await  their  guilty 
spirits!!  But  to  you  1 would  say,  in  the  language  of 
our  venerable  chief  magistrate — and  I doubt  not  that 
you  will  respond  a hearty  amen — ‘the  federal  union — it 
must  be  preserved.’  ” 

Mr.  Woodbury,  invited  to  a public  dinner  at  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.  when  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, returned  the  following  reply  declining  the  honor: 
Portsmouth,  l&th  JMay,  1831. 

Gentleinen — On  my  return  from  the  interior  of  the 
state,  I have  received  yours  of  the  l4lh  inst.  requesting 
me  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  at  Jefferson’s  Hall. — 
My  absence  has  been  so  protracted  that  1 feel  obliged 
to  leave  here  to-morrow;  and,  therefore,  without  ad- 
verting to  other  considerations,  am  compelled  to  de- 
cline the  honor  of  your  invitation. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen  to  present  to  those  associated 
with  you,  my  thanks  for  this  kindness,  and  to  accept 
jiersonally  my  acknowledgments  for  the  flattering  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  communicated.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  add,  that,  in  the  darkest  hours,  from  my 
friends  here,  I have  always  experienced  a confidence 
which  has  largely  contributed  to  sustain  and  invigorate 
my  efforts  in  that  course  of  public  life  1 believed  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interests;  and  which  confidence, 
allow  me  to  say,  on  parting,  whether  our  separation  be 
long  or  short,  it  will  be  one  object  of  my  ambition  never 
to  forfeit.  With  much  respect  and  regard,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  Levi  Woodbury. 

Messrs,  Jibner  Greenleaf,  Isaac  JV'elson,  Richard  H. 

Jlyer,  John  Laighton,  Ezra  Young. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  McDuffie.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  toasts  drank  at  the  public  dinner  lately 
given  to  this  gentleman  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  are 
“full  of  fight.” 

Reform— flame  has  been  kindled  in  the  old  world, 
may  it  not  be  extinguished  in  the  new. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States — Those  who 
most  love  this  sacred  covenant,  are  Least  prepared  to 
submit  to  its  violations. 

The  general  government— Hoi  for  what  it  fs— the  pa- 
rent of  oppression;  but  for  what  27  ought  to  be,  the  pre- 
server of  liberty. 

The  cause  of  the  south— on  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  it  must  go  on  “conquering  and  to  con- 
quer.” 

The  hon.  George  McDuffie— \l  devoted  patriotism 
and  commanding  eloquence  could  have  availed  aught 
against  cupidity  and  injustice— we  might  have  united 
to  our  present  offering  of  gratitude  the  celebration  of 
a noble  victory  of  free  trade  and  constitutional  liberty. 

South  Carolina — “She  should  do  her  duty,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  God.” 

The  reserved  rights  of  Valueless,  unless 

they  include  “the  mode  and  measure  of  redress”  as 
well  as  the  right  to  judge  of  their  infraction. 

The  tariff  in  its  effects  on  the  south— Y\\e  canker  of 
the  worm  may  be  seen  in  the  withering  of  the  flower. 

The  plantation  states — Their  agriculture  has  given  to 
our  commerce  its  best  support— their  resistance  to 
usurpation  has  affifrded,  and  will  continue  to  afford  to 
the  union,  its  best  security. 

By  Elias  Horry,  esq.  president  of  the  day:  John  C. 
Calhoun— A distingui.shed  son  of  South  Carolina;  ho- 
nest, wise,  talented— in  office  dignilied.  He  has  been 
tried  in  the  balance,  and  found  not  wanting. 

By  B.  E.  Bee:  In  the  language  of  our  eloquent  guest, 
“just,  equal,  and  equitable  taxation — The  only  princi- 
ple by  which  this  union  can  or  ought  to  be  cnpporled.” 

iiy  col.  A.  I*.  UiUhr,  of  Edgefield;  South  Carolina 


as  she  was,  when  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Gadsden, 
she  knew  how  to  resist  oppression. 

By  J.  Banskett:  Tlie  conservative  principle  of  the 
federal  union — and,  in  its  application,  effectual  in  re- 
sisting federal  aggression. 

By  J.  Terry,  esq.;  I'iie  memory  of  the  deceased  pa- 
triots of  Charleston,  who  led  us  through  the  perils  of 
the  revolution — llieir  sons  liave  shown,  and  ivill  show 
themselves  worthy  of  so  noble  an  ancestry. 

By  W.  B,  Seabrook:  The  right  to  resist  the  exac- 
tions of  tyranny — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a freeman’s 
politics. 

By  William  Hilliard:  The  state  of  South  Carolina — 
Among  the  first  am]  foremost  in  asserting,  vindicating, 
and  defending  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty; may  she  be  the  last  to  abandon,  or  to  pervert  the 
great  principles  by  which  alone  these  liberties  can  be 
perpetuated. 

By  Myer  M.  Cohen,  one  of  the  committee:  The  mis- 
called American  System — it  asks  to  hew  off  our  hands, 
and  promises  to  remunerate  us  by  a pretence  of — cheap 
gloves? 

By  general  Hayne:  The  disciples  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world — not  those  who  profess  her  principles, 
but  who  act  on  her  precepts — “faith  witliout  works 
dead.” 

By  R.  J.  Turnbull:  The  state  rights  party  of  South 
Cat  olina-^lheir  efforts  are  “not  to  make,  but  to  prevent 
revolution — to  take  solid  securities — to  settle  doubtful 
questions — to  correct  anomalies  in  our  law  (constitu- 
tion)— in  the  stable,  fundamental  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution—to  make  no  revolution,  no,  nor  any  alteration 
at  all.” 

By  col.  Cryan;  The  rights  of  the  stale — wisdom  to 
perceive,  and  courage  to  defend  them. 

By  D.  J.  Waring:  The  larifl'  laws  being  passed,  th« 
sooner  we  pass  tuem;  over  the  better. 

By  S.  Elliott:  The  hon.  S.  D.  Miller  and  his  three 
boxes — if  he  be  as  well  supported  by  the  jury  box,  and, 
if  needs  be,  by  the  cartoach  box,  as  he  has  been  by  the 
ballot  box,  his  aspirations  for  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  his  native  state  must  be  finally  fulfilled. 

By  John  B.  Irving;  Nullification —the  only  rightful 
remedy  of  an  injured  state,  in  itself,  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional. It  can  never  lead  to  disunion  or  civil  loar, 
unless  an  unjust  government  should  grow  so  bold  in 
usurpation,  as  to  seal  its  tyranny  with  blood. 

Free  jiASoJfRT.  It  seems  probable  from  what  we  see 
in  some  of  the  papers,  that  a proposition  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  at  its  ensuing  ses- 
sion, to  dissolve  itself — to  relieve  the  public  excitement 
and  restore  harmony  among  the  people. 

An  anti-masonic  state  convention  has  been  held  at 
Boston — nearly  300  delegates  attending.  IMr.  Adams, 
late  president  of  the  United  States,  visited  the  meeting, 
on  the  special  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  the  state 
committee. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  add  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  the  late  venerable  and  good  Isaiah 
Thomas,  L.  L.  D. 

“Whereas  in  my  will  I have  bequeathed  to  tlie  Mas- 
sachusetts Grand  Lodge  and  to  other  Masonic  Lodges, 
certain  legacies,  it  is  now  my  will  that  if  the  officers  and 
members  of  either  of  said  lodges  to  whom  I have  given 
legacies,  should  (from  the  unjust  and  wicked  excite- 
ment raised  against  free  masons,  evidently  for  political 
purposes,  by  self-created  inquisitions,forraed  of  persons 
styling  themselves  anti-masons,  aided  by  a few,  some  of 
whom  I must  believe  to  be  unworthy  and  unprincipled 
members  of  the  fraternity  of  free  masons)  determine  it 
to  be  prudent  wholly  to  cease  to  meet  as  a lodge,  and  to 
give  up  their  charter  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
community,  or  for  any  other  cause  to  meet  as  a lodge, 
then  the  legacy  I have  bequeathed  to  such  lodge  or  chap- 
ter mentioned  in  my  said  will  or  in  this  codicil, I now  give 
the  seme  to  the  American  Antiquarian  society,  to  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  said  society,  to  aid  in  supporting  a 
librariao  who  shall  devote  his  wliole  time  to  the  institu- 
tion— and  also  to  aid  the  expenditure  of  sending  a mis- 
sionary to  the  western  states  to  collect  antiquaries  for 
preservation  in  the  cabinet  of  said  society. 
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I give  to  llie  American  Antiquarian  souiety,  (what  I 
esteem  a most  jjrecious  relic)  a stnall  lock  of  hair  from 
the  head  of  the  siviour  of  h:s  cotinlrv^  gen.  Geo.  Wash- 
ington, at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Harrisburg,  23.  I'lie  anti-masonic  convention 

assembled  at  tliis  place  on  Wediiesday  last.  About 
thirtv  counties  were  repri  setued  by  sixty-five  dele- 
gates. Gen.  JV.  Piper,  of  Bei'ford,  now  a member  of 
the  state  senate,  was  appointed  president,  and  gen.  John 
Burrows,  of  Lycoming,  and  Samuel  llaldwin,  of  Ghester 
county,  vice  presidents;  Wra.  \Y.  Irwin,  of  Alleghany, 
and  Samuel  P.  Charles,  of  Lancaster,  appointed  as  se- 
cretaries. The  convention  adjourned  on  Thursday,  af- 
ter appointing  2S  delegates  to  the  atili-masonic  conven- 
tion to  be  holden  in  Br.ltimore  in  September  next,  ar.d 
adopting  sundry  resolutions,  and  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  This  address  is  to  be  published  with 
the  names  of  all  the  delegates  attaci;ed:  it  recognizes 
.Joseph  Uitxeu  as  the  anti-masonic  candit'ate  for  gover- 
nor. A resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  McConnell,  the 
editor  of  t!ie  Huntingdon  Courier,  in  eflecL  instructing 
the  national  convention  to  give  no  support  to  Mr.  Clay. 
The  resolution  was  evidently  a firebrand,  and  did  not 
pass  until  it  was  modified,  by  striking  out  that  states- 
man’s name.  {Intelligencer. 


Population.  From  the  Boston  Centincl — communi' 
cated.  Messrs.  Editors:  In  looking  over  Martin’s  Lon- 
don Magazine,  for  the  year  ] 755-56,  I was  struck  with 
the  corai'arative  view  of  the  population  of  Uie  British 
provinces  in  North  America,  at  that  ti'ne,  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  in  1830.  It  may  perhaps,  he  amus- 
ing to  your  readers,  and  the  curious  m such  matters,  to 
know  what  the  population  of  this  continent  was  in  those 
days,  I have,  therefore,  made  a copy  of  it,  which  1 hand 
to  you  for  publication,  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a place 
in  your  columns. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  besides  the  military,  the  English  in- 


habitants were  found  to  be 5,000 

New  Hampshire 30,000 

Massachusetts 200,000 

Rhode  Island 35,000 

Connecticut 80,000 

New  York 90,000 

New  Jersey 50,000 

Pennsylvania 250,000 

Maryland 85,000 

Virginia 90,000 

North  Carolina 35,000 

Soutli  Carolina 30,000 

Georgia 6,000 

Total  986,000 


Ladies’  fairs.  A New  York  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  remarks  of  a Quaker  lady,  concerning  a 
description  of  fairs  that  have  become  very  common: 

‘'In  truth,  what  can  be  more  unfeminine,  than  the 
situation  of  a well  educated  female  while  under  this 
high  state  of  excitement,  at  one  of  these  fairs.  Just 
look  at  the  bold  look,  and  the  coarse  and  decided  tone 
and  manner  of  the  one  who  is  thus  engaged.  She  bar- 
gains and  sells  like  a ‘vendue  master’  in  a country  vil- 
lage,  or  like  a market  woman  in  the  public  market,  and 
has  to  submit  to  the  coarse  jokes  and  vulgar  gaze  of 
those  persons  who  ought  never  to  approach  her  but 
with  respect  and  deference.  A woman  in  one  night  at 
one  of  these  fairs,  loses  more  of  the  respect  of  her  in- 
feriors, lhatj  a whole  life  of  dignified  reserve  can  re- 
store. A low  vulgar  fellow,  who  stands  before  her 
and  exchanges  words--jokes  in  fact— for  she  must  be 
pleasant  and  winning  in  her  manners,  or  she  will  not 
sell  her  wares — will  ever  after  consider  himself  on  a 
par  with  her.  He  never  can  get  it  out  of  his  head  that 
he  once  bandied  words  will:  her,  and  bought  a glass  of 
lemonade  of  her,  for  which,  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gious motives,  she  charged  him  twice  as  much  as  he 
could  have  purchased  it  for  at  a common — may  I say  il 
— tavern. 


Death  of  col.  Rociiesteu.  The  Rochester  papers 
of  the  13th  uU.  announce  the  death,  early  on  the  morning 
pi'evioua,  of  the  venerable  col.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  a 


patriarcli  from  whom  that  flourishing  town  derives  its 
name.  He  was  in  the  SOih  year  of  his  age.  He  had  la- 
bored for  some  lime  under  a chronic  disease,  the  se- 
vei-e  attacks  of  which  h.ad  latterly  been  suspended  by 
a paiiJul  cutaneous  affection.  His  demise  was  expect- 
ed tfoin  day  to  day.  He  was  to  be  buried  on  the  19th, 
in  St.  Luke’s  church,  the  vestry  of  which,  with  the 
(l  uslees  of  the  village,  the  public  bodies,  and  citizens  of 
the  town,  had  passed  resolutions  to  pay  funeral  honors 
to  his  memory.  After  being  distinguished  in  the  staff 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  col.  R.  was  at  the  age  of  28,  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  in  Orange  county,  and,  in  the 
same  year  became  a member  of  tiie  provisional  congress 
of  that  Slate.  As  major  of  militia,  he  shortly  after  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  capturing  gen.  McDonald,  with 
five  hundre(L  Scotch  recruits,  raised  by  him  among  the 
Jacobite  refugee^  in  Cumberland  county.  In  the  ensu- 
ing year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
commissary  general  of  military  stores  and  clothing,  and 
was  a member  of  the  convention  by  whom  the  state 
government  of  North  Carolina  was  organized.  His 
health  suffered  from  the  weiglit  of  his  duty  as  commis- 
sary. He  was  subsequently  elected  a member  of  as- 
sembly and  clerk  of  the  court.  Embarking  afterwards 
in  mercantile  pjirsuits,  he  settled  at  Hagerstown,  Ma- 
ryland, where  he  was  successively  appointed  postmas- 
ter, one  of  the  judges  of  Washington  county,  sheriff, 
and  pres?ident  of  the  Hagerstown  bank.  In  1800  he 
made  his  first  purchase  of  lands  in  this  state,  in  connec- 
tion with  three  other  gentlemen,  and  with  them,  in  1802, 
purchased  what  was  called  the  100  acre  lot,  the  present 
site  of  Rochester,  to  which  he  removed  eight  years  af- 
terwards. With  his  memory  is  identified  the  alrnost 
unparalleled  increase  of  that  towm  in  prosperity.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Utica  branch  bank. 
In  1817  he  served  as  presidential  elector,  and  in  1822 
was  a member  of  our  assembly.  For  a short  time  he 
held  the  presidency  of  the  bank  of  Rochester,  but  lat- 
terly, retired  from  active  public  business,  and  waiting 
with  Christian  faith  and  hope  for  the  termination  of  his 
career,  he  has  lived  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  do- 
mestic circle,  and  of  the  love  and  respect  of  those 
around,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a father.  We  have 
drawn  this  brief  sketch  from  a notice  in  the  Rochester 
Daily  Advertiser.  [JV.  T.  Com.  Adv. 

The  late  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  Worcester  Spy 
publishes  a part  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Thomas,  in  whicli 
he  gives  a great  number  of  legacies,  to  a large  amount, 
to  public  institutions.  Among  them  are  thircy  thousand 
dollars  besides  some  additional  legacies,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  society — five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts — certain  real  estate  to 
(he  town  of  Worcester,  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  to  the  Leicester  academy — three  hundred 
dollars  each,  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  society, 
the  New  York  Historical  society,  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  society,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
society,  and  the  Boston  Boj's’  Asylum — five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Boston  Female  Asylum — three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  the  Morning  Star  Lodge — one  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  to  the  Thomas  Lodge  in  Monson, 
the  Thomas  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  Princeton,  the 
Philadelphia  Typographical  societ}%  the  Franklin  Ty- 
pographical society  in  Boston,  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural society,  and  the  Mechanic  Association  in  Boston — 
two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
society — three  hundred  dollars  each,  in  books,  to  the 
American  academy,  and  to  Harvard  university — and 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  in  hooks,  to  the  Apprentices’ 
library  in  Boston,  and  to  the  Essex  Historical  society— 
with  various  other  legacies.  {Boston  Daily  Adv. 

The  Polish  commander  in  chief.  General  John 
Skrzynecki  was  born  in  Galicia,  in  1787,  and  studied  at 
Leopold.  When  the  French  armies  entered  Poland, 
in  1806,  Skrzynecki,  then  nineteen  years  ol  age,  left 
his  lather’s  house,  and  enlisted  in  the  first  regiment  of 
infantry,  commanded  by  col.  Kasimir  Mclachowski, 
now  general  of  division,  who  lately  covered  himself 
with  so  much  glory.  At  the  opening  of  the  memora- 
ble campaign  of  1809,  tu  the  grand  duchy  6f  Warsaw, 
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under  prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  Skrzynecki  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  IGtli  resiment,  then 
formed  by  prince  Constantine  Czartoryski.  la  the 
campaign  at  Moscowj  in  1 813,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  battalion,  and  in  1813  and  1814  he  gave  repeated 
proofs  of  his  talent  and  intrepidity.  It  was  in  the  hol- 
low square  of  his  battalion  that  Napoleon  took  shelter 
at  Arcissur  Aube,  when  the  regiments  of  the  young 
guard  gave  wa>'.  The  Polish  soldiers  transferred  the 
precious  deposite  to  the  French  corps,  which  arrived 
soon  after,  and  Skrzynecki  charging  the  enemy  under 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  beat  them  back  with  conside- 
rable loss.  Appointed  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  of  the  military  order  of  Poland,  Skrzynecki  re- 
turned to  his  country,  with  the  remnants  of  the  Polish 
troops,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  8th  regiment 
of  infantry,  in  the  second  brigade  of  general  Ignacio 
IBlumer,  the  same  who  received  eighteen  balls  through 
his  body  in  the  night  of  the  29ih  November. 

Thk  Russian  comtAifnER  in  chief.  Field  mar- 
shal count  Diebitsch  is  a little,  fat,  plethoric  looking 
roan,  something  less  than  five  feet  high;  he  has  a very 
large  head,  with  long  black  hair,  small  piercing  eyes, 
and  a complexion  of  the  deepest  scarlet,  alike  expres- 
sive of  his  devotion  to  cold  punch,  and  of  a certain  iras- 
cibility of  temper  which  has  elicited  from  the  troops, 
to  his  proud  title  of  kabalcansky,  or  the  trans-balcanian, 
the  additional  one  of  the  semavar,  or  the  tea-kettle.  1 
have  said  that  count  Diebitsch  owes  his  lortune  to  his 
face;  the  sequel  will  show  how.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  a Prussian  officer,  who  was  on  the  staff’  of  Frede- 
rick. At  an  early  age  he  entered  a Russian  army,  and 
obtained  a company  in  the  imperial  guard.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  king  of  Prussia  came  on  a visit  to  the 
Russian  autocrat,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  captain 
Diebitsch’s  tour  of  duty  to  mount  guard  on  the  royal 
visiter.  The  emperor  foresaw  the  ridiculous  figure  the 
little  captain  would  cut  at  the  head  of  the  tall  grena- 
diers, and  desired  a friend  delicately  to  hint  to  him  that 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  imperial  majesty  if  he 
would  resign  the  guard  to  a brother  officer.  Away 
goes  the  friend,  meets  the  little  captain,  and  bluntly 
tells  him  that  the  emperor  wishes  him  not  to  mount 
guard  with  his  company,  for,  added  he,  V empereuv  dit, 
et  ilfant  convenh\  que  vos  avex  I*  exterieur  terrible. 
This  “delicate  hint,”  that  his  exterior  was  too  terrible 
to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  troops  not  remarkable  for 
good  looks,  so  irritated  the  future  hero  of  the  Balkan, 
that,  with  bis  natural  warmth  of  temper,  he  begged  to 
resign,  not  bis  tour  of  duty  only,  but  the  commission 
he  held  in  the  Russian  aiuny;  and  being  a Prussian,  and 
not  a Russian  subject,  desired  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who 
appears  to  have  formed  a just  estiroatioa  of  his  talents, 
easily  found  means  to  pacify  him,  by  giving  him  pro- 
motion in  the  line.  He  subsequently  made  himself  so 
useful  in  that  part  of  the  service  where  beauty  was  not 
indispensable,  that  the  late  emperor  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  general  staff,  which  situation  he  held  when 
the  reigning  emperor  appointed  him  to  succeed  count 
Wittgenstein  in  the  chief  command. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

From  London  papers  to  the  24th  April,  inclusive,  re- 
ceived at  New  York. 

GREAT  BRITATN  AND  IREEAND. 

The  great  question  of  a reform  in  parliament  was 
warmly  and  ably  discussed  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  18tli  and  19th  April.  The  chief  speakers  were  lord 
John  Russell,  gen.  Gascoyne,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Hawkins,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  Messrs.  Slan- 
ley,  O’Connell  and  Hunt.  Sir  Robert  IVilson  was 
against  the  bill,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  was  called  to  or- 
der, and  hSndsomely  apologized  for  certain  expressions 
used  in  the  heat  of  debate  in  favor  of  it.  At  last,  on  the 
19th  April,  the  house  divided  on  the  question — for  an 
amendment  offered  by  gen.  Gasco>ue  (which  went  to 
destroy  the  bill)  2S9 — against  the  amendment  291; 
against  the  bill  and  against  ministers  8.  The  decision  was 
received  with  gloomy  silence,  on  the  part  both  of  mem- 
bers and  strar^ra. 


On  the  morning  of  the  20th  April,  it  was  stated  that 
the  ministers  had  tendered  their  resignations,  but  the 
king  refused  to  receive  them,  and  soon  resolved  on  the 
course  that  he  would  pursue  in  this  matter. 

On  the  21st  there  was  a very  stormy  debate  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Sir  R,  Vyvyan  announced  a ru- 
mor of  an  intended  dissolution  of  parliament.  Lord  Al- 
throp  said  it  was  not  the  intention  of  ministers  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  bill.  Air.  Robinson  thought  mi- 
nisters acted  wisely  in  recommending  a dissolution  of 
parliameut.  Sir  C.  Forbes  declared  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  recomme:»d  that  measure.  At  a late  hour,  the 
house  adjourned  against  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  who 
on  this  vote  had  a majority  of  22  against  them.  Be- 
cause of  certain  bills  before  the  house,  the  adjournment 
was  regarded  as  a “stoppage  of  supplies,”  or  withhold- 
ing ol  ordinary  appropriations.  O.i  the  22nd,  the  minis- 
ters, in  a body,  waited  on  the  king,  and  declared  their 
inability  to  carry  on  the  government,  unless  a new  par- 
liament was  convoked.  The  king  instantly  decided  to 
dissolve  the  parliament  in  person;  and  such  was  the 
promptness  with  whicli  it  was  done,  that  most  of  the 
ceremonies  usual  on  the  attendance  of  the  king  were, 
of  necessity,  omitted.  All  was  confusion.  Some  had 
on  their  state  robes  and  some  were  without  them.  The 
rumor  having  gone  abroad,  the  houses  and  their  lobbies 
were  soon  crowded  to  excess.  In  one  hour,  (at  1 
o’clock)  orders  were  sent  to  the  house  of  lords  that  the 
king  would  come  in  person  and  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment, &c.  Prayers  were  read  at  half  past  two  by  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  following  proceedings  took 
place,  which,  because  of  their  extraordinary  nature,  we 
give  somewhat  at  length,  from  the  London  papers. 

A noble  lord  presented  a petition  from  oue  of  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  against  this  reform. — (A 
laugh.) 

On  the  motion  of  earl  jMansfield,  it  was  resolved  that 
lord  Shaftesbury  do  take  the  chair,  when  the  house  went 
into  a committee  on  a bill,  the  name  of  which  we  could 
not  learn. 

The  earl  of  JMansJield  said  it  was  quite  evident  for 
what  purpose  they  were  now  assembled. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  speak  to  order.  He 
would  move  the  standing  order  of  the  house,  that  peers 
should  take  their  places,  as  he  saw  a noble  earl  seated 
near  a junior  baron. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said  the  noble  duke  was  in  error.— 
(Here  the  clamor  from  the  baron’s  bench,  near  the  bar, 
was  so  great  that  we  could  not  catch  a word.) 

The  duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  order.  The  noble 
and  learned  baron  had  used  offensive  language. 

The  marques  of  Londonderry  rose  to  order,  and  said 
it  was  a miserable  shift  to  prevent  persons  from  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  this  coup  d'etat.  (Cheers  and 
laaghier  from  the  ministerial  benches. ) If  the  noble 
duke  wished  to  put  himself  at  the  head  ol  this  coup  d'etat, 
his  object  was  to  prevent  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 

The  marquis  of  C/am  fcart/e.— Is  this  to  order?  (Cla- 
mors, mixed  with  cheers  and  cries  for  lord  Wharncliff'e, 
and  the  order  of  the  day.) 

Lord  Wharr.cliffe  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve 
the  parliament  under  the  present  state  of  excitement 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  said — 

The  lord  chancellor  said  he  had  never  heard  any  ob- 
jection to  the  king  dissolving  parliament  when  the  other 
house  of  parliament  had  taken  the  unprecedented  step 
ol  refusing  the  supplies.  (Cheers  and  tremendous  cla- 
mor, amid  cries  of  “the  king,”  whose  arrival  was  an- 
nounced by  the  loud  and  joyous  shouts  of  the  people 
outside  the  house,  and  the  firing  of  the  minute  guns  in 
the  park. ) 

Lord  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord,  that 

it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  par- 
liament when  the  other  house  of  parliament  had  taken 
what  he  called,  perhaps  from  his  ignorance  of  our  his- 
tory, the  unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  supplies. 
Tliey  stood  in  the  most  awful  situation;  he  accused  mi- 
nisters of  weakness,  of  conspiring  against  the  safety  of 
the  state,  by  making  the  king  a party  to  his  own  de- 
struction. (Hear.)  He  had  not  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  reform  bill,  because  he  thought  it  would  have 
never  oome  to  this  house,  but  that  it  winrld  brve' 
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ed  tiie  number  of  their  abortive  plans — the  most  abor 
tive  ever  attempted  by  an  incapable  ministry.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  did  the  petitions  on  their  lordships’  table 
pray  for?  Was  it  a dissolution  of  parliament?  No,  a 
relormed  parliament  was  what  they  wanted.  The  re- 
duction of  taxation,  of  the  army,  the  appropriation  of 
church  proiierty  to  the  use  of  the  state;  they  also  de- 
manded univerkl  suRVage  and  the  vote  by  ballot,  lie 
(lord  jVIansfield)  had,  he  rejoiced  to  think,  advised  his 
majesty  on  this  important  subject;  he  stated  to  the  king 
that  if  he  gave  his  assent  to  a dissolution  tor  the  sake  of 
this  bill,  it  was  a measure  so  pregnant  with  danger  that 
he  was  certain  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  credit  of 
the  country;  first  on  the  privileges  and  then  on  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bouse,  and  lastly  on  the  privileges  ot  the 
crown  itself  (hear);  privilegea  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  people.  (Hear.) 
lie  rejoiced  that  he  had  spoken  in  a time  of  great  cla- 
mor. 

Jrlere  the  entrance  of  his  majesty  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion. One, or  two  of  tlieir  lordships,  however,  allow- 
ed a clamorous  expression  or  two  to  reach  the  i-oyal  ear. 

His  majesty  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  wearing  the 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  surrounded  by  a numerous  body 
of  the  royal  household;  he  looked  remarkably  well, 
and  wore  beneath  the  royal  robes  the  unilorin  of  an 
admiral. 

The  commons  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  bar, 
preceded  by  sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  and  the  speaker. 
About  100  members  were  in  attendance  in  the  small 
space  below  the  bar.  Tliey  rushed  in  so  tumultuously 
that  the  speaker  was  twice  or  thrice  obliged  to  call  them 
to  order. 

The  speaker,  on  reaching  the  bar,  brought  up  the 
civil  list  bill  and  several  others,  prefacing  his  doing  so 
with  a brief  address  to  the  king. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  in  the  customary  manner 
to  these  bills. 

The  sight  at  this  moment  was  most  imposing;  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  on  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant occasion  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  half 
past  three  before  this  preliminary  business  was  gone 
through. 

His  majesty  then  read  in  a firm  tone  of  voice  the  fol- 
lowing 

Speech  from  the  throne, 
lords  and  gentlemen j 

“1  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
roguing this  parliament  with  a view  to  its  immediate 
dissolution. 

“I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  constitutionally  and  au- 
thentically expressed,  ou  the  expediency  of  making 
such  changes  in  the  representation  as  circumstances 
may  appear  to  require,  and  which  shall  be  founded  on 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties 
of  my  people. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons. 

“I  thank  you  for  the  provision  which  you  have  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
crown;  and  1 offeryou  ray  special  acknowledgments  for 
the  arrangements  which  you  have  made  for  the  slate  and 
comfort  of  my  royal  consort. 

“I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  furnished  for  the  public  service,  and  I have  ob- 
served with  satisfaction  that  you  have  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  strictest  economy  in  every  branch  of  that 
service,  and  1 trust  that  the  attention  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  I shall  forthwith  direct  to  be  called,  will  be 
applied  unceasingly  to  that  important  subject. 

^'My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

‘T  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  myself  and  foreign  pow- 
ers affords  the  best  hope  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
to  preserve  which  my  most  anxious  endeavors  shall  he 
constantly  directed. 

“JV/^  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“In  resolving  to  have  recourse  to  the  sense  of  my 
people,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  1 
have  been  influenced  only  by  a paternal  anxiety  for  the 


contentment  and  happiness  of  my  stjbjects — to  promote 
which  I rely  confidently  on  your  continued  and  zealous 
assistance. 

“My  pleasure  is,  that  this  parliament  be  prorogued 
till  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May.” 

The  lord  chancellor  then  rose  and  said — “It  is  his 
majesty’s  pleasure  that  this  parliament  he  prorogued  to 
Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May;  and  the  parliament  is  pro- 
rogued to  that  day  accordingly.” 

Tlie  members  of  the  liouse  of  commons  instantly  re- 
tired. 

Upon  ilie  proceedings  in  the  house  oflords,  the  Jldas 
remarks — 

“For  the  first  time  in  our  day,  and,  perhaps,  in  a more 
daring  spirit  than  any  of  which  our  annals  presented  an 
exam[)le,  the  house  of  peers  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a disorganized  popular  assembly.  In  the  most  unset- 
tled periods  of  our  history,  there  can  hardly  be  found 
such  an  instance  of  extraordinary  and  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  deliberative  character.  I'he  courtesies  of 
society  were  violated  on  all  sides,  and  personalities, 
amounting  almost  to  ruder  modes  of  expression,  passed 
amongst  the  lords  during  the  clamor.  Instances  of  op- 
probrious language  have  been  communicated  to  us,  which, 
however,  we  decline  publishing.  The  confusion,  cla- 
mor and  dismay  that  filled  the  house  of  commons  were 
equally  remarkable;  but  there  we  are  more  accustome<l 
to  meet  the  unembellished  reflection  of  vulgar  reality: 
while  in  the  house  of  peers  we  are  used  to  see  poor  hu- 
manity tricked  out  so  daintily,  that  a deviation  on  the 
part  of  their  lordsliips,  from  the  fashionable  into  the 
every-day  nature,  awakens  in  us  a still  greater  degree  of 
admiration. 

[We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  often  converted  into  something  like  a tap-room 
club  of  latter  years — has  been  as  disorderly  as  the  house 
ot  lords  seems  to  have  been.  But  we  hope  that  such 
doings  of  our  reformers  will  be  relormed.] 

In  the  house  of  commons  April  22,  the  speaker  at- 
tred  in  his  state  robes,  entered  at  2 o’clock — between 
4 and  500  members  were  present,  and  the  body  ot  the 
house  was  crammed  with  people.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  made 
an  inflammatory  speech— he  loudly  denounced  the  in- 
tention to  dissolve  parliament,  and  said  “It  is  folly  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  are^on  the  eve  of  a re- 
volution,” &e.  He  proceeded  at  considerable  length 
amidst  loud  cries  of  “hear,”  and  tumultuous  shouts  of 
applause  or  disapprobation.  Several  other  members 
spoke,  or  rather  attempted  to  speak — the  cries  of  !‘chair< 
chair,  chair! — order,  order,  order!”  with  the  bustle 
among  the  members,  presented  “such  a scene  as  never 
was  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  within 
the  walls  ot  St.  Stephen.”  While  the  disorder  yet 
lasted,  though  somewhat  subdued,  the  sound  of  cannon 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  the  house  of  lords. 
Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  Peel,  lord  Althrope  and  several 
others,  rose  upon  their  feet  at  once  to  speak — cheers 
and  groans,  cries  of  order — shame— hear — calls  for  per- 
sons, &CC.  made  up  a scene  which  is  said  “to  beggar  de- 
scription.” At  last.  Sir  R.  Peel  got  an  opportunity 
to  make  a few  remarks — he  did  not  complain  of  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done.  With  reference  to  reform  he  deprecated 
“the  despotism  of  democracy”— he  relied  however  on  a 
combination  of  intelligence  and  property  to  keep  down 
that  evil.  He  was  proceeding  in  his  attack  on  the  minis- 
try, and  said — “If  we  are  dissolved” — when  the  appear- 
ance of  sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  usher  ot  the  black  rod, 
spared  the  hon.  baronet  the  necessity  of  concluding  his 
sentence.  “1  am  commanded  by  his  majesty,  said  sir 
Thomas,  “to  command  the  immediate  attendance  of 
this  honorable  house  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  hear  his 
majesty’s  royal  assent  to  several  bills;  and  also  his  ma- 
jesty’s speech  for  the  prorogation  of  parliament.” 

At  twenty-five  minutes  to  four,  the  speaker  returned 
to  the  house,  and  intimated  that  having  been  summoned 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  other  house,  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  pronounce  from  the  throne  a gracious 
speech,  declaring  the  present  parliament  prorogued, 
with  a view  to  an  immediate  dissolution. 

The  speaker  tlien  read  the  royal  epeech,  and  the 
members,  without  the  alighest  deraonstrallori  of  feel- 
ing, left  the  house. 
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FitAXCE.  I for  tlie  future,  by  legal  means,  all  the  ameliorations 

We  hear  of  no  new  disturbances,  of  any  importance,  ; which  the  country  has  a riglit  to  expect,  and  which  may 


in  this  country 


' separate  for  ever  the  destinies  of  France  from  a dj  nasty 


The  French  loan  of  120,000,000  francs  has  been  ta-  excluded  by  the  nniional  will. 


ken  by  the  liouse  of  Rothschild,  in  conjunction  w;th  se 
veral  other  capitalists,  at  S4,  payable  in  10  monthly 
payments,  with  4 per  cent,  discount. 

In  London,  on  the  21st,  the  scrip  sold  as  high  as  4:^ 
premium;  but  receded  on  the  22d  '.o  2a24, 

Prorogation  of  the  French  chambers. 

The  king  on  20lh  April,  set  out  lror=i  the  Palais  royal 
on  horseback  at  half  prost  twelve  o’c)  ick;  he  was  dress- 


After  the  shock  which  the  social  body  had  under- 
gone, it  was  difficult  not  to  experience  some  new  crises, 
and  we  have  passed  through  some  very  painful  ones 
during  yotir  session;  but  thanks  to  the  constant  efforts 
winch  you  have  made  to  second  mine;  thanks  to  the  en- 
ergetic devcicdness  of  the  population,  to  its  patriotism, 
and  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  national  guard,  and  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  all  have  passed  through  them 


ed  in  a splendid  mdilary  uniform,  and  surrounded  by  a '<  liappily;  and  if  we  have  had  to  regret  some  affiiciing  dis- 
large  cortege  of  rn  u saals.  orders,  at  least  the  assent  of  the  country  applauded  the 

Salutes  of  artillery  announced  tlie  arrival  of  the  king;  intentions  of  the  government.  The  internal  peace  of  the 


and  the  royal  family. 

The  grand  deputation  went  to  meet  them. 


'he  s'gh^ 


k!ngdo;u  hasb-.en  gradually  confirmed  and  the  strength 
of  the  goverment  has  progressively  increased,  in  pro- 


of the  chamber  was  ex' rentely  striking,  and  the  must  | portic-n  as  the  reign  oi  tlie  laws  resumed  its  empire,  and 
lively  acclamations  welcomed  his  arriv.-.l.  A few  mo- ! as  t!ie  public  safety  was  consolidated.  My  government 
ments  after  the  sitting  was  opened  bis  majesty  delivered  { will  continue  to  jiursue  with  a firm  step  this  course,  in 


the  following  speech: 

‘‘Peers  and  deputies — Eight  months  have  passed 
since  in  this  hall,  and  in  your  presence,  1 accepted  the 


w’hicli  you  have  so  worthily  supported 
j “My  ministers  have  constantly  acquainted  you  with 
I the  state  of  nur  diplnraalic  relations,  and  you  have  been 


throne  to  which  I was  called  by  the  national  wish,  of  > informed  of  tlie  circumstances  wiiich  have  determined 
which  you  were  the  organs,  and  swore, ‘faithfully  to  j me  lo  make  extraordinary  armaments.  L.ke  me,  you 
observe  the  constitutional  charter,  with  the  mcdifica- | have  recognised  the  necessity  of  them,  and  you  wilfalso 
tions  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  7t!;  August,  1 830,  j participate  in  my  sincere  desire  to  see  them  speedily 


j cease.  Tlie  assurances  which  I receive  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  pacific  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  give 
me  the  hope  that  their  armies  and  ours  may  soon  be  re- 
duced to  the  proportions  of  the  state  of  peace;  but  still  the 
negotiations  which  are  on  foot  have  not  acquired  the  de- 
velopment necessary  to  render  the  reduction  possible; 
the  attitude  of  France  must  be  strong,  and  we  must 
persevere  in  the  measures  which  we  have  taken  to  make 
her  respected,  for  peace  is  safe  only  with  honor. 

‘*Our  support,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  have  secured  the  iudept.ndence  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  separation  from  Holland.  It  I have  refus- 
ed to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Belgic  people,  who  of- 
fered me  the  crowm  for  my  second  son,  it  is  because  I 
beheved  tliat  the  refusal  was  dictated  by  the  interests 
of  France  as  w'ell  as  by  those  of  Belgium  itself.  But  the 
people  have  peculiar  rights  to  our  interests,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  that  it  should  be  happy  and  free.” 

The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Xemeurs  s'.ood  at  each  side 
of  the  throne.  H.s  n.ajesty  remained  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  chamber.  The  president  tlien  read  the  proroga- 
tion, w hich  was  until  the  15ih  of  June  next.  1 he  king, 
both  in  his  way  to  the  chamber  and  on  his  return,  w as 
loudly  cheered  by  the  people. 

IIUSSIA. 

Si.  Petersburg,  ^-Ipril  11.  His  majesty  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  address  the  following  rescript  to  the  senate: — 

“In  consequence  ot  the  troubles  which  have  broken 
out  in  some  districts  of  the  government  of  4Vilr;a,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  declare  the  government  of  Cour- 
and,  adjoining  those  districts,  in  a state  of  war,  and  we 


to  govern  only  by  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  laws, 
to  cause  good  and  exact  justice  to  be  done  to  every  one 
according  to  his  right,  and  to  act  in  all  things  solely  with 
a view  to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  ttie  glory  of 
the  French  people.’  1 told  you  then,  ‘(hat  profoundly 
sensible  of  llie  w hole  extent  of  ine  duties  which  this 
great  act  imposed  on  me,  1 was  conscious  liiat  1 should 
fulfil  them,  and  that  it  was  with  entire  conviction  that  I 
accepted  the  comp'Act  cf  alliance  which  was  proposed 
to  me. 

“1  take  pleasure  in  repeating  to  you  those  solemn 
■words  which  I pronounced  on  the  9lli  of  August,  be- 
cause they  are  at  once  the  invariable  rule  of  my  conduct 
and  an  expression  of  the  {u  iriciples  according  to  which 
1 desire  to  be  judged  by  France  and  by-  posterity. 

“Your  session  opened  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers. 

The  dreadful  conflict  in  w hich  liie  nation  had  just  de- 
fended its  laws,  its  rights  and  its  liberties,  agains'i.  an  un- 
just aggression,  had  broken  the  h'v.r.ls  ut  power,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  crd-i’  by 
the  re-establishmer.t  of  authori'^'  and  of  the  public 
to:  ce.  France  was  covered  in  an  instant  with  national 
guards,  spontaneously  formed  by  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
nil  the  citizens,  and  organized  by  the  ru  hcrity  of  the 
government.  That  of  Paris  appeared  firm  and  more 
jiuuurous  than  ever,  and  this  admirable  institution  of- 
fered us  at  the  s-sme  time  the  means  of  stifling  anarchy 
in  the  interior,  and  of  rep.elling  all  foreign  aggressions, 
so  which  our  national  independence  mig'it  have  been 
e.vposed.  At  the  same  time  with  the  national  gu.trd, 

our  brave  army  was  recomposed,  and  France  may  now  , ^ ^ , 

look  upon  it  with  pride.  Xever  was  the  levy  of  our  { confer  on  the  governor-general,  lieutenant-general  baron 
young  soldiers  effected  with  so  much  promptness  and  ; Pahlcn,  authority  to  act  in  that  government  with  all  tlie 
facility;  and  such  is  the  patriotic  ardor  witii  w Inch  ' powers  and  prerogatives  ot  tiie  commander  of  a detaeli- 
they  are  animated,  that  they  ai  e scarcely’  ranged  un-  1 ed  corps  of  the  army  in  time  of  war,  in  order  to  repel  all 
der  tliose  banners — those  glorious  colors  which  re- ' attempts  which  the  rebels  might  make  against  the  said 
tr.  ce  so  many  recollections  dear  to  the  count;}' — when  ' government,  and  to  maintain  there  good  order  according 
they  can  no  longer  be  disiinguislied  from  our  veterans, ! to  tlie  lavvs 


and  at  no  time  were  the  French  troops  finer,  better  [ 
disciplined,  and,  I say  it  with  confidence,  animated  by  a 1 
better  spir.t  than  they  are  now.  j 

“The  labors  of  great  organization  have  not  slackened 
the  accoPi^plisment  of  the  promises  of  the  charter.  Al-  j 
ready  the  greater  part  have  been  realized  by  tlie  lawsj 
wliich  you  tiave  voted,  and  to  v,  hicli  1 liave  givm  my  san 
tion.  1 have  followed  with  solicitude  t!.e  course  ofyour 
important  labors,  the  whole  of  which  attests  f nl  gl.ten- 
ed  views,  a zeal  and  a courage  w lii.  h recommend  to 
history  tlie  period  which  they  have  occupied.  Fiance' 
will  tiol  forget  your  devolion  to  the  country  in  tiie  mo-  ^ 
ment  of  danger,  and  1 shall  alwa}  s pn  serve  tlie  reinem-  . 
brance  of  the  assistance  which  1 have  found  in  you, 
when  the  wants  of  the  state  made  it  my  duty  to  claim  it.  ! 
“The  next  session,  Ifeel  confident,  will  only  continue 


‘The  senate  will  immediately  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  communicate  this  our  decision  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern.” 

BLLGIUX 

Remains  disturbed  and  unsettled  as  it  was,  at  former 
accounts.  Many  reports  are  circulated,  but  nothing 
wor'ihy  of  special  notice  has  happened.  Civil  dissenlions 
prevailed,  and  no  present  hope  of  a regular  government 
existed. 

SPAIX. 

Tiiis  country  is,  in  every  way,  disordered.  Terror 
perva»ies  the  land — executions  are  numerous — the  finan- 
ces are  in  a miserable  state,  the  troops  discontented,  and 
a general  explosion  expected. 

SXVITZEIILASD. 

The  Helvetic  diet  has  acceded  to  the  request  of  prince 


your  work  by  completing  it,  and  preserving  in  it  the : Metternich,  who  demands  the  general  disarming  of  the 
character  of  that  great  event  of  July,  w hich  may  secure ' Swiss.  The  decision  has  excited  discontent  in  many 
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minds,  several  cantons  retusiii"  to  submit  to  a mea- 
sure, which  nothing  can  autlionse,  as  the  cantons  oii'y 
armed  to  cause  their  neutrality  to  be  respected. 

TUUKET. 

A combination  against  the  sultan,  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous, is,  it  ajipears,  in  progress,  'i’he  Sdesian  Ga- 
zelle slates  that  Muslaplia  pacha  hail  summoned  all  llie 
principal  inhabitants  of  Scutari,  ami  asked  them  whether 
tiiey  would,  as  men,  yield  to  the  grand  vizier,  or  prepare 
to  fi"ht  lor  their  liben_>?  'J'liey  determined  on  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  and  are  actively  preparing  tor  the  im- 
pending invasion. 

POLAND. 

Tiie  Poles  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  several 
minor  affairs,  and  the  following  shews  that  a grand  vic- 
tory was  lately  won — 

^*Head-quavters  at  S'eillec,  10,  1 S31,  9 P.J/. 
“'io  the  naUQual  government 
“I  have  great  satistaclion  in  annonneing  to  the  govern- 
ment that  the  Polish  army  obtained  a considerable  vic- 
tory yesterday.  We  have  taken  several  cannons,  and 
3,tK)0  or  4,000  prisoners,  amongst  whom  are  nearly  300 
officers  of  different  ranks.  General  Promdzynski,  com- 
manding a separate  corps,  covered  himself  witli  glory. 
The  advanced  hour  of  the  evening  does  n.t  permit  me  to 
give  a more  detailed  report. 

(Signed)  Skuzxnecki.” 

The  Poles  much  wanted  cannon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  but  they  have  c.iplured  a sufficiency,  and 
have  40  pieces  in  reserve.  Some  of  liie  guns  that  have 
fallen  into  their  hands  were  favorites  ot  llie  Itussians, 
having  been  in  the  campaigns  against  France  and  Tur- 
key. The  soldiers  called  them  their  “grandmothers. ” 
It  is  hard  to  ascertain  tlie  truth,  bat  it  seems  manifest 
that  the  Poles  have  gained  many  important  advantages, 
and  that  the  Russians  have  lost  many  men,*  and  were 
much  embarrassed  by  tlie  perseverance  and  courage  of 
this  patriotic  people.  Tiie  invasion,  because  of  the  sea- 
son, was  also  unfavorable  to  them — but  still,  tiie  Rus- 
sians are  powerful,  ami  were  concentrating  their  forces, 
for  decisive  operations. 

Lithuania  and  several  other  provinces,  appear  in  a full 
state  of  revolt — making  a common  cause  with  Poland, 
proper. 

Austria  and  Prussia  were  lining  their  frontiers  with 
soldiers.  It  is  reported  tiiat  Auslria,  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia will  hold  a congress  at  'I'roppau,  hi  Silesia. 

POUTUGAL. 

The  tyrant  !Miguel  still  carries  on  his  measures  \vith 
a high  hand.  Tlie  following  is  an  example  of  tiie  mer- 
cies of  Ills  government — 

A Frenchman,  r.aineu  Bonhomme,  for  some  allegeil 
offence  against  the  Portuguese  government,  was  sentenc- 
ed to  a fearful  and  ignoiuir.iaus  punishment,  which  was 
carried  into  execution  to  its  whole  extent.  A corres- 
pondent of  a Freacb  paper  thus  describes  it. 

“lie  had  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck  four  Inches 
broad,  from  which  to  his  rigiit  leg  was  fastened  a heavy 
chain.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him  with  a thick 
cord,  which  also  served  as  a girth  to  his  body,  whicli 
Was  entirely  stripped  of  covering.  At  each  place  at 
whicli  he  was  made  to  stop,  tlie  sentence  was  read  aiuiul 
by  the  offictr  ot  justice,  wiio  raised  Iiis  voice  when  he 
proclaimed  the  prisoner  to  be  a Frenchman  and  born 
at  Paris.  After  reading  tiie  sentence,  the  executioner, 
who  carried  a bottle  ot  wine,  drank  a gloss,  as  if  to  sus- 
tain liim  in  tiie  duty;  he  then  lasbeil  llu;  unfortunate 
Frenchman  i:i  a most  barbarous  manner.  'I'liis  punish- 
ment lasted  several  hours;  llie  [irisoner  was  then  con- 
ducted round  Saint  Julicn,  and  thro  wn  into  a dungeon, 
there  to  remain  until  his  d parture  for  Africa.  It  is 
now  perfectly  well  known  that  tliis  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted by  a superior  order.” 

.Many  oilier  provocations  had  been  given  to  France, 
and  not  a few  to  England,  in  various  ways.  The  En- 
glish and  French  consuls  were  in  iing  in  concert,  to  re- 
dress llie  grievances  of  their  cqunti-yineii,  hnl  seem  to 
hive  been  treated  with  insolence.  i hiogs  had  proceed- 
ed so  tar,  that  the  Frencii  consul,  S[)eciaily  authorised, 
had  demanded  certain  answers  in  eight  hours.  Tlicy 
were  not  given,  and  he  directed  all  Frenchmen  to  be  in 


readiness  to  abandon  the  country , immediately.  The  la- 
test accounts  say  that  the  French  consul  had  left  Lisbon. 
He  is  said  grievously  to  have  offended  Miguel  by  ad- 
dressing him  as  Prince  RegentP 

ITALV. 

This  country  is  in  a feverish  state — hut  no  important 
events  have  recently  happened,  since  Austria  put  down 
the  sembiance  ot  movements  in  lavor  of  liberty. 

COLOAIBIA. 

There  has  been  yet  another  revolution  in  Colombia- 
that  is,  one  general  has  gotten  the  better  of  another 
neral.  Gen.  Obanda,  a new  hand  we  believe  at  the  re- 
volutionary bellows,  (tor  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  of  him  before),*  has  taken  possession  of  Bogota, 
.'•nd  re-instated  vice  president  Martjuesina,  to  give  the 
formula  of  tlie  civil  power  to  the  decrees  of  the  sword. 
We  hear  of  a “victory  of  the  people”  at  CaiTliagena, 
in  a truce  between  the  generals  Montilla  and  Lui^ue. 
Bah! 

CHINA. 

Chinese  I’artary  has  been  invaded  by  the  Mahometan 
hordes  dwelling  on  its  borders.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain tlie  extent  of  this  war;  but  it  seems  liiat  the  em- 
peror lias  a strong  force  on  his  frontier.  Certain  pub- 
lic works  had  been  stopjied  in  the  ueghhorhood  of  Can- 
ton, because  of  military  operations  in  Chinese  Tartary . 

WEST  INDIES. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a general  insurrection  of 
the  slaves  at  Jago  de  Cuba.  It  is  said  that  the  govern- 
or, at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  stationed  there,  had 
marched  against  the  insurrectionists,  and  in  an  attack 
wliich  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Jago,  a very 
great  number  of  the  blacks  were  killed,  estimated  from 
2,000  to  4,000.  This  victory,  it  was  supposed,  would 
completely  quell  all  disturbances,  'rtie  city  of  St.  Ja- 
go had  been  left  by  the  governor  under  tlie  care  of  the 
citizens. 

BRAZIL. 

The  late  emperor,  empress  and  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, had  embarked  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  tiie  British  sloop 
of  war  Volage,  for  England  or  France — and  a baby  3 
or  4 years  old,  had  been  proclaimed  as  Don  Pedro  II. 
The  marques  Carabelles,  Francisco  de  Lima  and  M. 
Vergueiro,  have  been  appointed  regents,  and  they  have 
proclaimed  a general  amnesty.  All  these  proceedings 
have  taken  place  without  bloodshed — Pedro,  find- 
ing that  both  the  army  and  people  were  against  him, 
gave  uji  his  emperorship  at  once. 

TARAGDAY. 

The  tyrant  Fraucia  has,  at  last,  liberated  Mr.  Bon- 
plar.d,  who  had  been  detaiaed  nine  years.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  otlierwise  ill  used.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  him  which  we  shall  publish. 

AFRICA. 

We  have  some  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  Lander, 
an  Englishman,  to  discover  the  course  of  tlie  Niger — he, 
and  the  remains  of  his  companions  having  arrived  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  J’liey  reached  the  point  where  Park  was  mur- 
dered and  recovered  iiis  manuscripts,  &e.  and  here  they 
were  obliged  to  stop,  though  within  15  days  journey  of 
Timbucto.  Tliey  embarked  upon  and  descended  the 
N ger  -^vest-ward,  an(',  after  being  captured  and  made 
slaves,  finally  readied  the  bay  of  Benin,  by  one  of  the 
branches  of  that  great  river. 

LATER  ACCOUNTS. 

London  papers  of  Jylay  1. 

In  Great  Briudn  and  Ireland  the  elections  for  a new 
parliament  were  going  on,  'The  results  were  yet  only 
partially  known — hut  all  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  were  favorable  to  reform — ten  had  been  gained 
from  the  anti-reformers,  equal  to  20  on  llie  vote, — 
Wherever  the  people  seem  to  iiave  had  influence,  the 
candidates  friendly  to  reform  were  carried  as  it  were 
by  acclamation.  'I'he  opinion  is  entertained  that  the 
ministers  will  have  a large  and  decided  majority'  in  the 
liouse  ot  commons.  J’lie  dissolution  of  parliament 
had  made  the  king  very  popular.  Hunt  is  re-elected. 

Brilisli  stocks,  April  30,  evening— 3 per  cent,  consols 
78  7-8  to  79. 

The  members  elected  to  parliament  from  (he  city  of 
London  are  alderman  Wailhman,  frame  ruork-kniter; 


'Said  to  amount  to  60,000! 


*Was  he  not  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Sucre* 
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alderman  Wood,  Jish-mongeri  alderman  Thompson, 
iron~monger;  and  alderman  Venables,  stationer. 

Nothing  important  has  taken  place  in  France.  Many 
emigrants  were  arriving  at  Algiers,  it  having  been  de- 
termined that  it  shall  be  a French  colony. 

We  have  some  further  news  from  Poland.  There 
has  been  several  gallant  affairs  between  the  Poles  and 
their  invaders,  generally  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  the 
Russians,  collecting  their  forces,  it  was  expected,  would 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a general  engagement.  The 
Polish  general  Devernichi  has  much  distinguished  him- 
self— a gallant  second  of  the  commander-in-chiel,  Skrzy- 
necki.  Marshal  Diebitsch  appears  to  have  lost  much 
of  his  popularity  as  a commander,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  laurels  which  he  gathered  in  Turkey,  may  wither  in 
Poland. 

There  is  a report,  we  fear  unfounded,  that  the  Poles 
had  totally  defeated  the  Russians  in  a general  battle, 
who  suffered  an  immense  loss,  and  were  dispersed. 


CONVENTION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 
Proceedings  oj  a convention  of  delegates,  appointed  by 

persons  interested  in  the  groiolh  and  manufacture  of 

luool.  held  at  Clinton  Hall,  J\f'erv  York. 

Wednesday,  JMay  18,  1831.  The  convention  w’as  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  the  hon.  Nathan  Wil- 
liams, of  Utica,  as  president,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  secretaries. 

A committee  was  chosen  to  decide  on  the  qualifica- 
tion of  members.  Adjourned  to  10  o’clock  next  day, 

Thursday,  May  19.  The  convention  assembled 
agreeably  to  adjournment. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Henry  Shaw, 
George  H.  Kuhn,  Jacob  T.  Walden,  S.  Newton  Dexter, 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Sampson  Almy,  J.  W.  Pierce, 
Lloyd  W.  Wells,  Lawrence  Barrow  and  Francis  Slos- 
son,  be  a committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a national  association,  w-ith  aux- 
iliary branches  in  each  state,  having  for  its  objects  the 
procurement  of  statistical  facts,  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation on  all  points  relating  to  the  national  industry, 
and  the  sustaining,  by  united  effort,  that  industry  against 
foreign  rivalry. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  Peter  H.  Schenck,  Henry 
Shaw,  Willard  Pbdlips,  Zachariah  Allen,  Edward  H. 
Robbins,  J.  B.  Brown  and  Oran  Thompson,  be  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
frauds  on  the  revenue.  Adjourned  to  meet  next  day  at 
9 o’clock. 

Friday,  May  20.  The  convention  assembled  agreea- 
bly to  adjournment.  The  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
feiTed  the  subject  of  the  alleged  frauds  on  the  revenue 
submitted  the  following  report,  with  the  accompanying 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  coramitee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  report  as  follows:  — 

By  the  law  of  1828,  all  imported  woollen  cloths  cost- 
ing abroad  more  than  fifty  cents,  and  not  over  one  dol- 
lar per  square  yard,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
running  yard,  of  the  common  breadth,  are  made  liable 
to  a certain  rate  of  duty,  and  cloths  costing  over  that 
price  are  subject  to  a higher  rate  of  duty.  The  first 
mentioned  ot  these  rales  has  been  denominated  that  of 
the  dollar  minimum,  and  the  next  higher  rate  that  of  the 
two  dollar  and  a half  minimum,  the  duties  being  assess- 
ed in  reference  to  these  rainimums.  According  to  this 
law,  a cloth  costing  six  shillings  and  nine  pence  per  run- 
ning yard  in  England,  or  an  equivalent  price  in  any  lo- 
reign  country,  is  liable  on  importation  to  pay  a duty  on 
the  dollar  minimum,  and  cloths  costing  over  that  price, 
are  liable  at  least,  to  the  next  higher  rate  of  duty  above 
mentioned. 

The  finer  and  more  expensive  cloths  are  subject  to  a 
proportionable  duty,  but  these  latter  your  committee  do 
not  propose  particularly  to  notice,  as  no  complaints 
have  been  made  of  any  attempts  to  evade  the  duties 
upon  them. 

By  a law  of  congress  passed  in  1830,  all  cloths  falsely 
invoiced,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue,  were  ren- 
dered liable  to  toifeiture.  This  provision  is  subject 
bowev’ep  to  tho  discrotioO  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 


ry, as  to  remitting  the  penalty  in  all  cases  of  underva- 
luation, w here  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  fraud  on  the  re- 
venue was  intended. 

The  object  of  the  law  of  1830  was  to  enforce  that  of 
1828,  it  having  been  found  that  very  extensive  frauds 
had  been  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  great  reduction  of  the  revenue,  by  in- 
voicing and  entering  goods  at  a value  much  below  the 
actual  cost. 

This  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  the  law,  related 
principally  to  woollens  entere»l  at  the  custom  house  in 
this  city,  and  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  by  foreign  agents. 

Sufficient  information  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  individuals  .more  immediately  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  law  of  1830  had  not  effectually  suppressed 
these  frauds,  this  convention  was  thereupon  called  to 
inquire  more  particularly  into  their  nature,  their  extent, 
and  the  best  means  of  arresting  them. 

Your  committee  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them,  have  come  into  the  possession  of  ample  proof, 
that  the  information  thus  previously  received  was  not 
without  foundation,  and  that  extensive  frauds  have  been 
practised  on  the  revenue  of  the  country  during  the  past 
yeai’v  Before  stating  the  facts, however,  it  is  due  to  candor 
to  premise, that  the  committee  are  far  from  wishing  to  cast 
the  slighest  imputation  upon  the  collector  of  this  port, 
or  to  impute  to  the  appraisers  a neglect  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  which  they  have  to  perform — or  to  imply 
any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ame- 
rican merchants,  who  pursue  an  honest  and  honorable 
trade. 

TIvese  complaints  and  the  facts  that  they  are  about  to 
state,  relate  mostly  to  the  swarm  of  foreign  importers 
and  their  agents,  who  may  be  said  to  infest  this  city. 

It  is  a fact  fully  ascertained,  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can importers,  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  im- 
portation of  cloths,  of  qualities  w hich  have  been  selling 
during  the  past  year,  at  from  three  and  a quarter,  to 
four  and  a quarter  dollars  per  yard  in  this  market. 
This  can  only  have  arisen  frotn  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  cloths  imported  by  foreign  agents,  must  have 
been  invoiced  below  their  actual  value  in  the  foreign 
market. 

Other  facts  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee, wliich  place  the  existence  of  these  frauds  be- 
yond all  question.  Some  of  these  are  of  such  a nature, 
as  to  implicate  individual  character,  which  the  commit- 
tee conceive  it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  disclose,  lest 
their  disclosure  should  be  premature  aud  interfere  with 
the  ends  of  justice. 

They  have  ascertained  that  within  the  six  or  seven 
months  immediately  previous  to  the  first  of  April  last, 
one  foreign  concern  entereu  at  the  custom  house  here 
more  than  tour  thousand  pieces,  or  about  eighty  thou- 
sand yards,  of  broad  cloth,  all  of  which,  except  about 
three  hundred  pieces,  were  entered  at  a value  not  ex- 
ceeding six  shillings  and  nine  pence  sterling,  and  thus 
paid  a duty  only  on  the  dollar  minimum.  A very  small 
part,  if  any,  of  this  large  amount  of  goods  was  entered 
on  the  vessels’  manifest,  as  consigned  to  said  concern, 
but  the  shipments  were  consigned  to  order.  This  mode 
of  consignment  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  fraud, 
but  certainly  may  give  facilities  to  it. 

The  most  of  these  goods,  so  imported,  could  not  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee,  have  been  purchased 
in  the  loreign  market,  as  low  as  six  shillings  and  nine 
pence  sterling  the  running  yard,  and  thus  could  not  have 
been  entitled  to  entry,  except  at  a value  on  which  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  a duty  at  the  two  dollars  anti 
a half  minimum. 

These  goods  have  been  sold  in  our  market  at  prices 
varying  from  3^  to  4^  dollars  for  the  running  yard, 
averaging  3^  dollars.  Respectable  merchants  having  aa 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  important  business,  aud  who 
are  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence,  agree  unequivocally 
in  the  statement  that,  during  the  same  period,  goods  of 
similar  quality  could  not  have  been  purchased  in  the 
foreign  market,  except  at  a price  which  would  have 
made  them  liable  to  the  rate  of  duty  paid  on  the  two 
dollars  and  a half  minimum.  Thus  it  appears  that  while 
the.  honest  American  merchant  could  not  import  into 
the  country,  goods  of  the  description  above  mentioned, 
and  sell  them"  at  a IRing  profit,  the  foreign  agents  pleati- 
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fully  supplied  the  market  with  cloths  at  all  prices  betw  een 
34  and  4 ‘lo'lars  per  yard,  which  it  they  real.y  cos 
^t  6s.  9(/.  sterling  the  vard  in  theLnglish  market,  must 
have  yielded  on  the  average,  to  the  importer,  the  enor- 
mous profit  oHrom  50  to  60  p.r  cent.  1 he  improbabi- 
litv  ot  this  is  so  palpable,  tliat  your  committee  cannot 
tor  one  moment  think  that  there  is  the  least  ground  lor 
supposing  that  such  cloths  could  have  been  purchased 
at  any  price  w hU  h would  have  entitled  them  to  entry 
under  the  one  dollar  minimum. 

Indications  of  this  system  of  evading  duties  present 
themselves  in  many  directions.  Thus  at  the  time  ot  the 
committee’s  commencing  these  inquiries,  one  oi  tlie  first 
things  that  attracted  their  a lention,  was  an  advertise- 
ment by  the  marshal  ollhls  district,  of  a sale  ot  a parcel 
of  woollen  cloths,  seized  for  an  attempt  to  enter  them 
fraudulently  at  the  one  dollar  minii  um. 

Some  of  your  committee,  in  cuiniiauy  witli  a very  re- 
spectable and  extensive  importer  ot  cloths,  examined 
several  packages  of  cloths  which  had  been  stopped  at  the 
custom  house,  in  consequence  ot  an  attempt  to  evade 
the  legal  duties.  Tliese  cloths  were  invoiced  as  liaving 
cost  not  over  6s.  ^d.  sterling  the  running  yard.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  importer  who  accompanied  them,  were 
fully  satisfied  on  examination,  that  these  cloths  could  not 
have  been  purchased  in  the  English  market  under  the 
prices  of  fro.m  7s.  Gt/.  to  9s.  lor  some  packages;  8s.  to 
10s.  for  others;  and  10s.  to  10s.  6J,  lor  others. 

Another  striking  lact  affords  additional  evidence  ot 
this  fraudulent  system.  It  has, been  the  practice With 
some  importers  in  this  city,  to  remove  the  marks  and 
numbers  from  all  their  cloths,  as  soon  as  the  cloths  come 
into  their  possession.  The  only  motive  for  such  a prac- 
tice, is  too  obvious  to  require  that  it  should  be  particu- 
larly stated. 

Your  committee  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause,  why  so  large  a quantity  of  such  cloth,  which 
would  have  been  scarce  if  the  lair  duty  had  been  paid, 
should  have  escaped  the  eyes  of-  the  appraisers,  as  lite- 
rally to  have  overstocked  the  market;  no  cloths  having 
been  more  plenty  than  those  at  prices  between  three 
and  lOur  dollars  per  yard.  They  have  ascertained  that 
the  collector  had,  hi  the  spii  it  ol  accommodation  that  is 
characteristic  of  him,  been  pursuaded  by  the  importers  to 
order  one  package  from  the  invoice  to  the  public  store 
for  examination,  witliouc  designating  it,  leaving  it  for 
the  custom  house  officer  on  board  the  ship  to  Send  the 
first  that  should  come  to  hand;  this  mode  was  practise*! 
to  accommodate  some  of  tiie  importers,  who  had,  as 
your  commdtce  were  inh.nntd,  made  great  complaints 
of  the  delay,  vtxaliou  and  trouble  to  wh.ch  they  were 
exposed  by  having  the  packets  designated.  Such  num- 
ber, it  seems,  btiug  rarely  or  never  at  hand. 

The  package,  therefore,  which  such  importer  would 
be  very  likely  to  place  first  to  the  view  of  the  officer,  he 
would  probahly  take  great  care  should  be  one  which  was 
fairly  invoiced.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  of  a huge  number  of  entries  made  at 
the  custom  heiise  by'  one  concern,  ail  the  packages  of 
cloths  sent  to  llie  pubiiC  stores  for  examination,  were 
invoiced  at  the  two  dollar  and  a half  minimum,  while 
more  than  four-filths  cf  the  other  packages  of  the  same 
invoices  were  put  down  in  the  invoices,  as  costing  under 
the  dollar  minimum. 

Your  cominiuee  learn  that  on  the  discovery  of  the 
abuse  of  this  indulgence,  it  was  su-pended,  and  most, 
it  not  all  the  cl.'nhs  tnat  are  now  entered  and  invoiced 
as  coming  at  the  dollar  mmiimim,  are  sent  to  the  public 
store  lor  exam  nalion.  The  l esult  is,  that  very  inanv 
ot  these  are  estimated  by  the  public  appraisers  as  being 
undervalued  in  tiie  invo.ee,  and  are  now  under  deten- 
tion. 

It  is  also  a circumstance  wot  thy  of  notice,  that  some 
importers  liave  oeen  pLcnUavlv  unfortunate  in  not  having 
invoices^  since  the  coht dor  has  determined  on  sending 
all  of  the  dollar  io.nimum  cloths  to  the  public  stores; 
these  cloths  have  consequently  to  be  entered  under  ap- 
praisement, and  your  committee  are  informed  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  ilieia  are  appraised  at 
such  prices  as  to  bring  them  under  the  two  dollars  and  a 
halt  'minimum. 

Another  cause  of  the  low  value  upon  which  duties 
upon  cloths  have  been  paid  in  this  port,  is  believed, 


; by  the  committee  to  be,  that  owing  to  the  number  of 
. invoices  at  an  under  value  offered  at  the  custom  house 
, litre,  the  appraisers  have  liad  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
proper  standard  of  valuation  at  which  to  permit  them  to 
pass;  and  your  committee  believe  that  the  cloths  have 
often  been  admitted  at  least  ten  per  cent,  below  the 
actual  Value  in  the  loreign  market  whence  they  were  im- 
ported. 

I Another  cause  of  the  frauds  on  the  revenue,  to  such 
I a large  amount,  is  believed  to  have  arisen,  in  some  mea- 
sure, from  the  manner  in  which  the  secretary  of  the 
' treasury  has  used  the  discretion  given  him  by  law,  to  re- 
mit the  penalties  for  undervaluation,  when  he  is  of  opinion 
that  no  fraud  was  intended.  Under  this  provision,  in  cases 
; of  seizure  of  gf  ods  on  account  of  their  appearing  to 
, be  falsely  invoiced,  he  lias,  at  the  clamorous  importu- 
' nities  of  the  parties  interested  generally  ordered  tliem 
to  be  given  up  to  the  importer,  on  his  paying  a duty  on 
j a higher  value.  This  is  in  effect  offering  a premium  on 
, attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue,  since  the  greatest  in- 
I ducement  is  thereby  given  to  the  importer  to  underva- 
! lue.  If  the  fraud  be  not  detected,  he  evades  a part  of 
j the  duty;  if  it  be  detected,  he  is  only  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  duty  as  if  he  had  made  an  honest  entry.  A prac- 
tice of  remitting  the  penally,  except  in  case  of  evident 
mistake,  is  an  exercise,  or  rather  abuse,  of  this  discre- 
tion given  to  the  secretary',  that  lakes  away  from  the 
collector  and  officers  of  tha  customs,  the  strongest  in- 
centive offered  by^  the  law,  to  vigilance  in  the  detection 
of  frauds,  by  allowing  to  them  a share  in  the  forfeitures. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  administration  of  the  law 
under  this  provision,  must  necessarily  be  a laxity  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  in  enforc- 
ing the  law;  loss  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment; loss  of  the  forfeitures,  which  may  have  been  in- 
curred, and  to  which  the  government  and  the  offices  of 
the  customs  are  legally  entitled — and  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  and  domestic  producer,  a loss  of  that  pro- 
tection which  the  law  intended  to  give  to  their  industry. 
Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  eva- 
sions of  tiie  laws,  so  destructive  to  some  of  our  most 
important  national  interests,  and  injurious  to  all — And 
to  aid  as  far  as  may  be  the  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  your  committee 
propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention  the  re- 
solutions herewith  submitted: — 

1st.  liesolvedjTUdii  the  evidence  offrauds  upon  the  re- 
venue, by  the  evasion  of  the  duties,  upon  imported  wool- 
len cloths,  which  has  been  exhibited  to  this  convention, 
by'  the  committee  appointed  on  that  subject,  shews  that 
such  frauds  have  been  practised  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  admonishes  the  American  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, wool  growers  and  other  persons  interested  in 
the  national  industry',  and  friendly  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  these 
evasions  of  the  duties,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted 
for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
country. 

2d.  Resolved^  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  interest  of  the  domestic  producers  and  ma- 
nufacturers, so  far  as  they  may  be  affected,  by  any  eva- 
sions of  the  laws  intended  for  their  protection,  to  aid  the 
officers  of  the'  governmeni,  in  detecting,  exposing  and 
bringing  to  punishuunt,  any  persons,  for  frauds  on  the 
revenue  that  may  have  been,  or  may  be  practised  or  at- 
tempted, and  for  this  purpose  to  collect  and  communi- 
cate to  the  proper  officers,  all  such  facts  and  informalioi? 
as  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain,  and  tor  the  same  pur- 
pose to  appoint  agents  in  any  of  the  cities  or  sea  ports, 
of  the  United  Stales,  or  elewhere — to  communicate  with 
the  secretary  ot  the  treasury  and  the  collectors  of  the 
customs,  on  the  subject  of  detecting  and  preventing  any 
sucli  frauds:  and  for  these  purposes,  to  confer  with  and 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  American  importers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  appoint- 
ed to  attend  to  the  duties  expressed  in  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions: Peter  M.  Schenck,  Henry  Shaw,  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  Zachariah  Allen,  Edward  H.  Robbins,  J,  B. 
Brown  and  Orran  Thompson. 

I’he  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
establishinga  national  association  of  meohauics^  tnootxf^ 
turers  and  agriculturists,  report: 
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That  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  the  committee  could  not  overlook  llie  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  stales  of  the  union,  there  are  in  existence 
associations  of  a kindred  character  to  tlie  one  which  is 
now  proposed  to  this  convention. 

The  establisliment  of  these  local  societies,  and  tiieir 
important  effects  in  promoting  tiie  domestic  arts  and  in- 
dustry, suggests  the  expediency  and  utility  of  forming 
an  association  of  a more  national  character. 

It  cannot  but  be  exhileraiing  to  tiiose  patriotic  citizens, 
who  by  their  labors  and  those  of  their  associates,  have 
cherished  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  mechanic  while  yet  in  their  infancy,  to  ste 
their  present  advancement,  and  contemplate  their  pros- 
pective greatness. 

The  industrious  and  intelligent  manutacturer?,  agri- 
culturists and  mechanics,  are  difused  throughout  every 
part  of  the  community,  and  apply  their  skill  ar.d  in- 
dustry in  furnishing  llie  most  useful  productions. 

There  is  not  a town  in  any  part  of  the  country,  nor  a 
street  in  any  city,  which  does  not  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  value  of  their  labnrs. 

The  importance  of  these  classes  to  tlie  comf  rl  and 
welfare  of  society  is  apparent,  and  is  recognized  by  e't>  ry 
one:  unpretending,  they  court  no  distinction — indus- 
trious, they  are  constantly  employed,  and  are  contented 
if  their  daily  labor  gives  them  their  daily  bread.  This 
is  in  brief  tiie  cliaraclcr  of  those  classes  of  onr  citizens 
who  add  millions  annually  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  comforts  throughout 
the  land. 

In  the  examination  of  their  condition,  if  obstacles  are 
found  to  impede  the  full  development  of  tiieir  useful- 
ness, it  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  that 
such  obstacles  should  be  remaved.  As  persons  jiosses- 
sihg  a common  interest  with  (his  useful  and  practical 
Class  of  citizens,  your  committee  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest, some  of  tiie  evils  which  present  themselves,  and 
the  remedies  which  would  probaldy  remove  them. 

Scattered  throughout  a great  extent  of  territory,  and  j 
thus  without  the  means  of  social  feiiowship  or  even  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  (hey  have  but  few  facilities  of  reci- 
procal communication.  To  disseminate  the  improve- 
ments in  all  the  useful  arts,  arising  from  increased  skill 
and  experience,  new  means  ol  communication  are  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Tliere  is  at  present  no  system 
adopted  for  collecting  and  embodying  the  statistical  in- 
formation, shewing  the  extent  and  magnitude,  in  a na- 
tional point  of  view,  of  (heir  various  productions.  Some 
branches  are  objects  of  unfounded  jealousies,  which  re- 
quire only  the  iigiit  of  truth  to  dissipate  them..  These 
are  some  of  tlie  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  tiie  for- 
mation of  a national  association,  with  branches,  in  the 
several  states;  and  to  this  effect  the  following  resolutions 
are  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention: 

Jiesolved,  Tliat  it  is  expedient  to  form  a national  as- 
sociation of  manufacturers,  agriculturists  and  median  ics, 
with  branches  in  the  several  states,  and  tlie  District  ot 
Columbia. 

Jiesolved,  Tliatthehon.  Nathan  Williams,  and  Messrs. 
J.  T.  W'alden,  Z.  Alien  and  E.  H.  Uobbms  be  a com- 
mittee respectfully  to  invite  the  mechanics,  agricultu- 
ralists and  manufacturers  in  the  several  states  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  appoint  delegates  to  assemble 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  ihe  second  Wednesday  ot 
October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a national 
association. 

Jiesolved,  That  Messrs.  H.  Shaw,  P.  H.  Schenck 
and  S.  D.  Hubbard,  be  a committee  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lisli  at  a future  time,  an  address  to  the  public,  detailing 
the:  object  and  design  of  the  convention,  in  recommend- 
ing the  organization  proposed. 

Jiesolved,  unanimously.  That  this  convention  accord 
to  1 lezekiah  Niles  their  unreserved  regard  and  respects 
for  his  services  in  their  cause. 

Uesolved,  unanimously,  'I'hat  the  earnest  thanks  of 
thin  convention  he  presented  to  Peter  II.  Si-henck,  esq. 
for  the  moral  courage,  fidelity  and  zcal,.<]isj)layed  in  Ins 
exertions  to  defend  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  designed  to  protect  the  national  industry,  and 
for  his  untiring  perseverance  in  promoting  tiie  general 
pW»s|)€rity  and  growth  of  the  American  system. 


Uesolved,  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention he  pres-nf  d t.  the  honorable  Nathan  Williams, 
for  the  able  and  dignified  manner  in  vhich  lie  has  pre- 
sided over  tin  ir  I'e'ibeiations. 

On  motion,  Jiesolved,  wumimously.  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convf.-iilion,  signed  by  ilie  president  and 
secretaries,  be  jiiiblish'd 

N A 1 i . A X V.  ILLl  AMS,  pi  esidenU 
He>ut  Shaav,  y 
J.D.  Hubbaud, 


GEORGIA  AND  TL^E  CHEROKEElk 
F-  om  ihe  . iiheidan  of  April  5. 

GEOllGIA,  CWIXXLTT  CUCXTT. 

Grjinnett  siipeiior  court,  dllarch  term,  1831. 

THE  STATE 

vs.  ^HABEAS  COEPUS. 

WORCESTEIl  A^■D  OTHERS  3 

THE  CASE. 

Ihe  defendant  and  five  = thers  were  in  the  custody  of 
I col.  Sanford,  Gt'orgia  cGm.iiissioner,  to  whom  the  writ 
; was  directed,  to  show  ihe  c use  of  tueir  capture  and  de- 
ten  ion,  and  wiio  returned  upon  said  writ  that  as  cora- 
I mis^oners  afortsaid,  appointed  under  itie  act  of  the  state 
ot  Georgia,  passed  on  the  2‘2d  of  December,  1830,  en- 
titled “an  act  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  assumed  and  ar- 
bitrary power,  by  all  persons  under  px'etext  of  authority 
from  the  Cherok.e  Indians,  and  their  laws,  and  to  pre- 
vent white  persons  from  resiiiing  in  that  part  of  the 
clnu'tered  limits  of  Georgia,  occupied  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  to  provide  a guard  for  the  protection  of  tfie 
gold  mines,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  o!  the  stale  within 
the  aforesaid  territoi}.”  He  liad  arrested  said  persons 
for  a violation  of  said  act,  and  [larticularly  the  7th  sec- 
j tion  thereof,  and  had  brought  them  to  be  surrendered 
; to  the  civil  authority  to  be  dealt  v.  ith  as  said  law  directs. 

I Vv  liereupon  their  discii.arge  was  moved  (or,  upon  the 
i grounds  liereinaRer  mentioned.  Dougherty  and  Trippe 
‘ lor  tlie  slate.  Harris,  Harden  and  Underwood  for  de- 
fendants. 

THE  OPI2TIOX  OF  THE  COERT, 

Preparatory  to  a decision  of  this  case,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  inlo  view,  such  pans  of  the  above  recit- 
ed act,  as  are  applicable  to  the  question.  The  7lh  sec- 
tion in  the  following  words:  “that  all  white  persons  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  tlie  Cherokee  nation  on  the 
first  day  of  }<larch  next,  or  at  any  time  lliereafler,  with- 
out a license  or  permit  ii’om  his  excellency  the  governor, 
or  from  sucli  agent  as  his  exeeilcney  llie  governor,  shall 
authorise  to  grant  such  permit  or  license;  and  who  shall 
not  have  taken  the  oath  liereinalter  required,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of, sh.  ll  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
at  hard  labor,  for  a term  not  less  than  four  years:  Pro~ 
vided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  so 
consli  ued,  as  to  extend  to  any  authorised  agent  or  agents, 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Suites,  or  of  this  state, 
or  to  any  person  v,dio  may  rent  any  of  these  improve- 
ments w hich  have  been  abandoned  by  Indians,  who  have 
emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi.”  And  it  provided 
also,  that  females  and  children  under  age,  were  not  to 
be  afi'eeted  by  the  section.  The  8lh  section  provides, 
“that  all  w bile  persons,  citizens  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
who  have  procured  a license  in  writing  from  his  excel- 
!•  ncy  the  governor,  or  from  such  agent  as  his  excellency 
tiie  governor,  shall  authorise  In  grant  such  permit  or  li- 
cense, to  reside  u’ithin  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, and  who  liave  taken  the  following  oath,  viz:  ‘I, 

A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm  as  the  case  may  be), 
that  I V.  ill  su|.poi  t and  defend  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  uprightly  demean  myself 
as  a citizen  thereof  so  help  me  God,’  sliall^  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  declared,  exempt  and  free  from  the 
operation  ot  the  7th  section  of  this  act.” 

The  lUh  section  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioner  and  guard,  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying 
ihe- act  into  effect.  And  the  ISlli  section  declares  the 
duly  and  power  of  the  guard,  or  any  member  thereof  in 
arresting  persons  charged  with,  or  detected  in  a viola- 
tion of  ihe  laws  of  the  state,  within  said  nation,  and  to 
convey  them  as  soon  as  practicable  before  the  civil  au- 
thority to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  directs. 
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In  the  iirosci-ulioii  of  the  deL-iulanl’s  application  lor 
a cliscliaiT^o,  tlicir  ci.misel  set  up  two  classes  of  objec- 
tions to  III  < act  iMuler  which  they  are  a])pi’elu:ii>:le(l. 

1st.  'riuil  it  iscoatiary  to  the  conslilutiou  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

2nd.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  constilution  ol  the  stale 
ofG'-Orgia. 

In  till-  first,  upon  four  grounds,  viz: 

1st.  No  slate  sliall  pass  any  ex  [mst  facto  law. 

2nd.  'I’he  citizens  of  eacli  stale  shall  he  entitleil  to 
all  nrivilfges  and  unnumities,  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states. 

3d.  No  state  shall  without  the  consent  of  congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  ofivar,  in 
time  of  peace^  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a loreign  power,  or  engage 
in  -war,  unless  actiuillij  invaded^  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  a»tioit  ot  delay. 

4th.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  ami  seizures,  slntll  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  support- 
ed by  an  oath  or  airirmatiou,  and  particularly  dt'scribiiig 
the  place  to  be  searclied,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

In  the  last,  upon  the  following  ground,  viz: 

“No  person  shall  he  denied  tlie  enjoyment  of  any 
civil  rigiitj  merely  on  account  ot  his  religious  princi- 
ples,” and  as  connected  w'ith  this  ground,  the  oath  re- 
quired by  the  statute  is  a test  oath,  ami  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  inherent  rights  of  man. 

Tiie  course  of  the  argument  makes  it  necessary  to 
examine  all  those  points. 

1st,  it  is  said  that  the  act  is  an  ex  post  facto  law,-— in 
this,  that  these  individuals  were  residing  on  the  territo- 
ry at,  and  before  the  time  ot  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
contrary  to  no  existing  law,  and  that  a residence,  inno- 
cent at  that  time,  could  not  be  made  criminal  by  the 
legislature. 

I'his  objection  will  be  made  to  disappear  by  a very- 
plain  statement.  What  is  an  ex-post  facto  law?  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  it  is  a law  jiunishing 
an  act,  which  wiicn  committed,  was  repugnant  to  no  law. 
In  other  words,  according  to  the  first  lesson  of  every 
tyro  in  the  legal  science,  law  is  a rule  of  action  \irescrib- 
ed  for  the  conduct  ot  men  ami  consequently  regulates  all 
his  actions  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  can  never  be 
said  to  be  a rule  of  action  to  past  conduct,  or  actions 
existing  prior  to  the  law.  Is  iliis  tlie,  fact  in  relation  to 
the  statute  before  us?  When  was  it  passed?  On  the 
22nd  of  December,  1830.  \Vhat  residence  of  these  peo- 
])fe  constitutes  the  crime?  Is  it  the  residence  at  the  time, 
or  before  the  passage  of  the  act?  Candor  will  dictate  a 
negative  answer  to  this  question.  When  then  does  the 
crime  of  residing  in  the  nation  commence?  Not  until 
after  the  first  day  of  March  ensuing,  the  date  of  the  act. 
How  then  can  it  be  said,  that  this  is  prescribing  a rule  of 
action  to  the  past,  instead  of  the  future  conduct  of  the 
citizens?  It  cannot  be. 

2nd.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  stales, 
it  is  urged  that  the  law  is  not  a general  one,  that  it  ap- 
plies to  a particular  p rt  of  the  state,  and  these  indivi- 
duals being  citizens  of  other  states,  and  coming  into  that 
territory  cjntrary  to  no  law  at  the  time  of  their  emigra- 
tion, are  now  made  to  perform  duties  that  are  not  re- 
quired by  the  other  citizens  of  Georgia,  residing  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  stale.  This  is  not  a true  construction 
of  the  act.  Laws  are  not  made  to  act  upon  mere  lerri- 
toiy,  but  u [ion  people  who  may  occupy  that  territory, 
whether  one,  or  one  thousand  mil.  s square,  and  if  all 
persons,  without  discrimination,  are  to  be  equally  efiect- 
ed  by  the  law  so  soon  as  they  enter  tlie  forbidden  land, 
it  is  a general  law,  because  it  is  the  whole  peojile  sought 
to  be  restrained,  and  not  the  land.  The  expression  ot 
the  law  is  not  citizens  of  other  states,  but  all  -white  per- 
sons, whether  citizens  of  Georgia  or  elsewhere,  who 
may  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  nation  on, 
and  after  the  first  of  Marcli  shall,  &c.  Now  here  is  no 
. distinction  between  citizens  of  this  and  other  states. 
'1  he  moment  a citizen  of  South  Carolina  comes  into 
Georgia  he  is  a citizen  of  Georgia,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  resulting  from 


the  [lowers  granted  by  the  slates  to  the  federal  govern- 
nieiii,  ill  that  sense  he  is  a citizen  of  the  union,  and  con- 
st, quenliy  a citizen  of  each  stale.  In  reference  to  the 
1 eserveil  and  ungranted  [lOwers  of  the  states,  he  is  not  a 
citizen  entilletl  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 
the  citizens  ol  the  stale  into  which  he  comes,  such  as 
voting  at  state  elections,  part  cipaling  in  public  lands, 
Sic.  until  he  has  complied  vv  itii  certain  conditions  as  to 
residence,  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  slate.  But 
without  this  distinction,  these  persons  cannot  complain 
of  the  law,  for  it  a[i[)lie3  to  our  own  citizens  as  well 
as  all  others,  and  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
citizens  ot  other  stales  sliall  have  greater  privileges 
than  our  own!  We  will  not  let  our  own  reside  there 
without  obey  ing  tlie  law. 

3d.  No  slate  shall  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
ot  [leace.  it  is  contended,  that  the  officers  and  guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  gold  mines,  and  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  state  within  llie  Indian  territory,  are 
such  troops  as  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
just  quoted.  It  is  said  they  hear  arms,  are  raised  for 
a year,  have  barracks,  are  [laid  and  furnished  like  re- 
gular troo[)s,  &c.  Now  this  may  all  be  true,  and  yet 
they  are  clearly  not  troops  in  the  acceptation  of  the 
constitution.  Tlie  character  of  a military  service  is 
belter  known  by  its  objects,  than  by'  its  name  or  or- 
ganization. I'liey  may  be  called  guards,  troops,  nay 
if  you  please,  aiiiiy — they  may  even  wear  a uniform 
and  bear  arms,  but  if  they  are  not  raised  for  the  pur- 
[loses  against  which  the  constitution  intended  to  guard, 
they  neuher  violate  its  letter  nor  spirit.  The  federal 
comenlicn,  with  their  well  known  wisdom,  caution 
and  forecast,  seem  to  have  thrown  around  every  pow- 
er in  the  constitution  a due  and  proper  restriction,  or 
some  forcible  expressicn  by  which  their  meaning  might 
be  ascertained.  In  the  clause  under  consideration,  the 
word  WAR  is  toe  leading  and  controlling  idea,  is 
mentioned  twice,  and  stands  intimately  connected  with 
the  [ihrase  relied  upon,  to  wit:  no  state  shall  ^keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  lime  of  peace,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  dan- 
ger as  will  not  admit  of  delay.”  Now  who  does  not 
perceive  the  object  of  Uiis  clause?  What  is  war,  ant} 
againsJL  whom  :s  it  xvaged?  Is  it  ever  carried  on  by  a 
regular' govcM  nment,  not  in  a state  of  revolution  against 
its  own  citizens?  Are  we  at  war,  or  do  we  contem- 
plate war  in  protecting  our  gold  mines,  and  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws  of  the  stale  within  a particular  district.? 
A proper  attention  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
clause,  will  [ilaiuly  shew  that  the  keeping  ot  troops- 
in  time  of  peace,  has  reference  to  defence  against  fo- 
reign invasion,  tor  troops  may  be  raised  and  kept,  and 
tiie  stales  may  engage  in  xvar  if  ^'■actually  invaded*^ 
or  in  “such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  de- 
lay.” Here  the  object  and  the  enemy  are  clearly  de- 
signated, against  which  there  shall  be  no  preparation  for 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  the  stales. — Thi& 
power  of  delence  having  been  conferred  upon  the  union, 
the  separate  states  should  not  interfere  with  it  for  very 
many  reasons,  but  [larticularly,  for  fear  they  might  em- 
broil the  federal  government  in  unnecessary  wars,  f See 
the  federalist  on  this  subject. ) It  cannot  be  believed  for 
a moment,  that  the  convention  intended  by  tins  clause 
to  lake  away  from  the  slates,  the  right  to  execute  by 
force,  their  municipal  regulations.  Tlie  moral  powers 
of  a government  would  be  peifectly  useless,  if  they 
could  not  employ  their  physical  energies  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  ami  these  must  be  exerted  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  resistance  to  liie  public  authority. 
Slight  resistance  will  require  the  application  of  only 
slight  force,  or  just  enough  to  overcome  it,  and  this  will 
he  found  in  all  the  varied  degrees  of  opposition  to  the 
laws,  from  the  refusal  to  [uiy  a sini[tle  debt,  up  to  the 
most  angry  stale  of  insurrection,  and  the  corresponding 
a[)plicalion  of  force,  from  the  arm  of  a constable  to  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  government.  Hence  all  those 
guards  for  the  protection  of  jails,  penitent iaries,  cities, 
and  many  other  objects  not  now  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned. Hence  the  patrol  oi  the  southern  states.  Tliese 
may  with  the  same  [iropriety  be  called  troo[)S  of  war,  or 
rather  for  the  [lurposes  of  war,  as  the  guard  designated 
to  protect  the  gold  mines.  'I'his  is  public  [iroperly 
and  can  at  the  discretion  of  the  state,  be  guardetl  and 
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protecteff,  as  well  as  any  oilier  property.  What  is  the 
clifTerence  between  a treasure  in  the  Cherokee  nation 
and  one  in  the  state-house?  A captain  and  guard  for 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  kept  to  secure  the  pub- 
lic monies  in  the  treasury,  and  no  one  has  ever  suspect- 
ed for  a moment,  that  they  were  such  troops,  m time  of 
peace,  as  were  forbidden  by  the  federal  constitution. 

4th.  ‘‘The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasona- 
ble searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  support- 
ed by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized.” 

This  clause  is  said  to  be  violated  by  seizing  these 
persons  without  a warrant,  without  oath,  and  without 
the  usual  regular  process  for  arresting  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  land.  This  is  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  and  one  of  the  offsprings  of  that  jealous 
fear  entertained  by  the  states,  of  the  powers  of  the  fe- 
deral government,  and  it  was  designed  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  a species  of  star  chamber  oppression, 
which  in  England,  had  proved  fatal  to  many  a true 
friend  of  liberty.  Blackstone  says,  “a  practice  had 
obtained  in  the  secretary’s  office  ever  since  the  restora- 
tion, grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts,  for  regulat- 
ing the  press,  of  issuing  warrants  to  take  up 

(without  naming  any  person  in  particular)  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  such  obscene  or  seditious 
libels,  as  were  particularly  specified  in  the  warrant. 
When  those  acts  expired  in  1694,  the  same  practice 
was  inadvertently  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under 
every  administration,  except  the  four  last  years  of 
queen  Anne,  down  to  the  year  1763;  when  such  a war- 
rant being  issued  to  apprehend  authors,  printers  and 
publishers  of  a certain  seditious  libel,  its  validity  was 
disputed;  and  the  warrant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole 
court  of  king’s  bench  to  be  void,  in  the  case  of  JManeg 
vs.  Leach.  After  which,  the  issuing  of  such  general 
warrants  was  declared  illegal  by  a vote  of  the  house  of 
commons.”  To  prevent  the  issuing  of  geiieral 
warrants,  so  obnoxious  to  tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
great  safe  guard  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  clause  in  question.  I'hey  have  now 
ceased  in  England,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  them  m a government 
which  had  so  much  to  expect  from  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  has  not  disturbed,  either  in  England  or  this 
state,  the  usual  common  law  manner  of  arrest,  which 
. in  general  may  be  made  four  ways,  1.  By  warrant.  2. 
By  an  officer  without  warrant.  3.  By  a private  person 
also,  without  a warrant.  4.  By  hue  and  ciy.  To 
these  modes  of  arrest,  being  nothing  but  the  creatures 
of  the  law,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  legislature  may 
superadd  any  other  method  they  may  think  proper.  It 
they  can  authorize  a sheriff,  constable,  or  even  a private 
person  to  arrest,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  conferr- 
ing the  same  power  upon  a guard.  They  require  the 
guard  to  bring  them  before  the  civil  authority,  and  the 
act  of  the  legislature  is  their  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

A constable  does  no  more  by  virtue  of  a magistrate’s 
warrant.  He  often  has  his  fire  arms  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, and  where  is  the  difference  in  principle  between 
one  armed  man,  with  the  power  to  summon  as  many  to 
his  aid  as  he  pleases,  in  arresting  an  offender,  and  twen- 
ty armed  men  clothed  with  authority  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Besides,  the  state  is  not  without  example  on 
this  subject,  when  the  Cherokee  nation  was  under  the 
control  of  the  general  government,  they  had  a much 
more  rigorous  law  against  white  men,  than  the  one 
which  the  state  has  passed  since  she  has  taken  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  nation,  and  which  is  so  grievously 
complained  of.  'I'he  intercourse  law  subjected  a white 
man  to  severe  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  he  even  put 
his  foot  into  the  nation,  and  that  but  for  a moment. 
And  often  have  poor  men,  ignorant  of  the  law,  been 
dragged  from  the  frontiers  to  Savannah,  ami  there  fined 
and  imprisoned,  for  no  otlier  offence  than  the  one  above 
mentioned.  How  often  have  white  men  on  llie  line  se- 
parating the  nation  from  the  white  settlements,  had 
their  houses  demolished,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and 
themselves  imprisoned  for  no  other  offence  than  resid- 
ing in  this  self  same  nation,  that  Georgia  is  now  legally 


attempting  to  regulate.  If  the  general  government 
could  do  it,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  consist- 
ent, what  hinders  Georgia  from  exercising  precisely 
the  same  power,  now  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
president  himself,  we  have  a right  to  do  it.  When  the 
federal  troops,  by  virtue  of  the  intercourse  act,  arrest- 
ed white  men  in  the  nation,  and  carried  them  before 
the  civil  authority  to  be  deait  with  as  that  law  directed, 
who  ever  dreamed  tliai  it  violated  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, now  said  to  be  assailed.?  'I'hat  clause  does 
not  declare  tiiat  no  offender  shall  be  arrested  without 
warrant  supported  by  oath,  Ike,  but  tliat  it  that  method 
of  arrest  shall  be  pursued,  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath,  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  to 
be  seized.  The  object  is  too  plain  to  be  misconceived. 

We  have  now  gone  tlirough  the  objections  arising 
under  the  federal  constitution,  we  will  next  consider 
(hose  which  spring  from  the  state  constitution. 

1.  “No  person  shall  be  denied  tiie  enjoyment  of  any 
civil  right,  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples.” 

I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  this  clause  is  intended  to 
^PP^Jj  for  certainly  no  distinct  application  of  it  has 
been  made  to  the  case.  No  one  will  contend,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  act  strikes  at  any  religious  opinions,  that 
tliere  is  any  one  word  of  it  can  be  so  tortured,  as  to  in- 
dicate any  hostility  to  religion,  or  the  separate  tenets  of 
any  denomination.  I do  not  suppose  that  such  is  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  present  use  of  the 
clause.  I collect  from  the  argument  used,  that  the 
oath  I’equired  to  be  taken  is  such  as  to  produce  scruples 
of  conscience,  which  the  religious  sense  of  the  individu- 
als at  the  bar  will  not  allow  them  to  disregard.  1 am 
sorry  for  It,  but  they  know  what  they  can  do,  they  can 
leave  the  countiy,  especially  too  as  it  does  not  belong 
to  them,  and  as  they  have  been  living  there  by  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  the  state  to  wliom  it  rightfully  belongs. 
I'here  can  be  no  scruples  against  such  a course  as  this, 
unless  indeed  they  should  be  of  that  character  which 
makes  a man  unhappy  at  the  performance  of  duty.  But 
it  is  ray  opinion  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  let 
religion  interfere  with  the  civil  rule  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  less  encroaching  to  day  than  it  has  been  in  any 
past  period  of  the  world,  and  though  I may  be  alone  in 
this  matter,  yet  whenever  religion  leaves  its  proper 
sphere  and  gets  to  reaching  out  its  feelers  after  civil 
power,  it  ought  to  be  driven  back  with  the  same  alarm 
and  despatcli  that  is  employed  to  cliain  a furious  beast 
that  has  broken  from  its  ennfinement.  There  is 
scarcely  a law  against  which  similar  objections  might 
not  be  raised.  VVe  have  a statute  that  makes  it  crimi- 
nal to  iiunt  or  fish  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this  purely  be., 
cause  it  is  the  Lord’s  day.  Now  to  those  whose  Sab- 
bath is  different,  and  those  whose  religious  opinions 
claim  the  right  to  disregard  all  Sabbaths,  it  might  be 
urged  by  them,  with  the  same  propriety  contended  for 
at  bar,  that  they  have  great  scruples  of  conscience  in 
obeying  such  a law.  But  the  same  answer  remains  for 
all  such,  if  you  cannot,  for  conscience  sake,  live  in  a 
society  which  has  passed  euch  laws  as  it  conceives 
most  conducive  to  its  well  being,  go  where  you  can  find 
more  repose  for  that  troubled  spirit,  and  do  not  expect 
or  ask  so  unreasonable  a boon  as  for  a whole  commu- 
nity to  give  up  their  conscience  to  appease  yours. 

But  another  idea  is  suggested  and  relied  upon,  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  that  the  oatii  required  is  a 
test  oath,  and  though  not  actually  trampling  upon  the 
constitution,  it  so  treads  upon  its  heels  as  to  give  it  great 
inquietude.  It  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  inherent 
rights  of  man,  and  English  law  is  quoted  to  prove  its  il- 
legality. It  is  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  required 
to  swear  to  support  the  “laws  of  a state  and  uprightly 
to  demean  himself  as  a citizen  thereof,”  whatever  may 
be  required  as  to  his  support  ot  the  constitution,  and 
that  this  oath  is  not  general,  and  taken  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  that  therefore  it  is  a test  oath,  and 
odious  in  the  extreme.  Oallis  have  been  required  in  all 
ages,  a.nd  have  been  considered  as  coming  more  strong- 
ly in  aid  of  the  civil  authority  in  effecting  the  great  ends 
of  government,  tlian  perhaps  any  one  agent  employed 
for  that  purpose.  The  oath  oi fealty,  homage  and  a/Ze- 
giance  is  lamiliar  to  every  man  of  reading.  Oaths  of  of» 
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fice  are  almost  innumerable.  Oaths  of  witnesses  and 
adiants  are  I’orever  recurriu".  Now  if  a new  oath  re- 
quired falls  within  any  of  tliese  classes,  how  can  it  be 
objected  to?  For  instance  if  it  is  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  in  the  nature  of  it,  wlio  can  refuse  to  lake  it,  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  that  he  is  secretly  inimical  to  the 
government.  It  is  not  a partial  oath,  it  is  a general  one, 
and  intended  tor  every  man  who  places  himself  in  a cer- 
tain situation  justly  subjecting  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
infidelity  to  his  country.  Wliat  is  tlie  plain  state  ot  tlie 
case?  Let  us  be  honest  in  the  answer  to  this  question. 
The  Clierokee  Indians,  within  the  acknowledged  limits 
of  Georgia,  liave  set  up  a government  of  their  own,  de- 
clared themselves  free  and  independent,  and  tor  fear  the 
thrice  boasted  declaration  of  it  would  not  be  enough, 
they  have  determined  to  give  us  other  more  convincing 
proofs,  and  consequently  our  citizens  residing  out  of  the 
nation  have  been  dragged  before  their  courts,  lield  in  the 
woods,  upon  t!ie  most  summary  notice,  without  prepa- 
ration, nay,  without  a knowledge  of  their  language,  and 
after  a mock  trial,  they  have  been  stripped-and  suspend- 
ed, and  tlien  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 
Georgia  has  determined  that  this  state  of  things  shall 
not  exist,  that  the  Indians  shall  come  under  our  laws, 
and  that  our  citizens  shall  not  be  subjected  to  their  sa- 
vage code.  This  lias  produced  a most  unusual  excite- 
ment every  where,  and  the  most  obstinate  and  unduliful 
conduct  in  the  Indians.  In  this  course  they  are  pertina- 
ciously encouraged  m and  out  of  the  nation.  Now,  sure- 
ly Georgia  has  a riglit  to  say  to  such  white  men  as  wish 
to  reside  in  the  nation,  you  must  choose  sides;  if  for  the 
Indians,  leave  the  nation.  If  for  us,  take  the  oath  and 
you  are  welcome  to  remain.  Georgia  may  well  say,  this 
is  our  jurisdiction,  and  when  the  Indians  leave  it,  it  is 
our  land;  it  is  ours  now,  only  subject  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indians.  At  least,  you  have  no  rights  there.  But 
as  you  have  homes  and  connexions  in  that  country^  we 
are  willing  you  should  remain.  All  we  ask  of  you  is 
not  to  aid  and  countenance  the  Indians  in  their  rebel- 
lious conduct  towards  the  public  authority  of  the  state. 
This  you  can  do,  by  taking  an  oath  which  we  require  of 
all  persons  who  do  not  hold  under  our  permission, 
Like  the  power  which  the  general  government  was  wont 
to  exercise,  when  it  controlled  that  territory,  we  have 
the  same  right  to  order  you  away,  cut  down  your  corn, 
and  burn  down  your  houses;  but  this  we  do  not  wish — 
we  are  disposed  to  be  more  lenient  towards  } ou — 
leave  the  nation  or  give  us  proof  of  your  fidelity!  What 
is  there  unreasonable  in  this?  Again — may  not  this  be 
analogised  to  an  oath  of  office?  What  is  the  language  of 
such  an  oath?  The  government  requires  good  behavior 
of  the  officer,  that  he  will  support  the  laws  and  demean 
himself  as  an  honest,  upriglit  officer — take  the  oath  and 
take  the  office;  but  if  you  leave  the  oath,  leave  the  office. 
What  says  the  oath  before  us?  Take  the  oath  and  live 
in  the  nation;  hut  if  you  reject  the  oath  leave  the  nation. 
It  is  said  in  argument,  that  ail  oaths  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  required  to  take  them,  and  that  this  is  a 
proper  test  of  their  legality.  Without  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  position  in  the  general,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly granted  in  the  case  before  us,  and  we  think  that  a 
snug,  profitable  residence  upon  land  that  does  not  be- 
long to  the  person  who  occupies  it,  is  a very  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  simple  oath  of  allegiance.  But  there  are 
some  oaths,  and  one  in  particular,  which  every  man  in 
the  state  has  to  take,  and  which  promises  him  but  a very 
remote,  if  any  benefit  at  all,  and  which  in  many  cases 
might  justly  alarm  his  conscience.  I mean  the  tax  oath. 
Now  this  oath  shows  that  the  state  has  the  power  to 
impose  oaths  on  every  citizen  in  the  stale,  whether  he 
holds  office  or  not,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  oath  of 
allegiance  is  not  required  from  every  man,  is  on  account 
of  its  inconvenience.  It  is  believed  that  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  government,  is  strong  enough  to 
bind  them  to  their  duty;  and  that  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  administering  that  oath,  is  not  justified  by  any 
present  suspicions  of  tlieir  infidelity;  hut  this  does  not 
preclude  the  right  to  impose  that  oath  whenever  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature,  an  occasion  either  in  whole 
or  part  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  right.  Hence,  when 
private  individuals  rise  to  public  trusts,  they  meet  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  demanding  security  for  the  faithful 
discliarge  of  duty,  and  the  defence  of  the  laws.  Also 


they  may  require  it  under  any  other  emergency,  where 
a well  grounded  apprehension  may  dictate  the  necessi- 
ty for  its  aid. 

Under  all  the  foregoing  views  of  the  subject,  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  law  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and 
that  its  provisions  must  be  carried  into  effect.  But 
there  is  one  provision  in  it  which  two  of  the  individuals 
in  custody  seem,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
to  have  overlooked,  and  which  will  discharge  them  from 
their  present  arrest,  if  I have  been  correctly  informed  as 
to  the  facts.  Both  of  them  are  missionaries,  and  one  of 
them  a post  master.  In  the  first  character  they  are  there 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  general  government,  and  as  its 
agents  are  in  the  nation  tor  the  purpose  of  civilizing  ar»d 
christianizing  the  Indians,  and  as  evidence  of  their  being 
government  agents,  they  liave  the  disbursement  of  large 
sums  of  public  money  for  the  aforesaid  objects.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  kind  of  temper  that  must  be,  or 
what  the  character  of  that  spirit  is,  which  declines  the 
benefit  of  a law  because  that  law  cannot  be  set  aside 
altogether. — Whether  it  proceeds  from  religious  scru- 
ples, ora  more  wayward  passion,  I shall  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  this  much  I will  assert,  that  I respect  too  much 
my  own  oath,  and  the  character  of  the  state,  to  inflict 
penalties  unauthorised  by  law,  merely  to  indulge  indi- 
viduals in  the  fanciful  idea,  that  they  are  suft’ering  a spe- 
cies of  martyrdom.  I'hey  must  be  discharged  upon  the 
following  grounds — The  act  has  this  proviso,  “that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
extend  to  any  authorised  agent  or  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  ” 

1.  1 am  proud  of  the  present  occasion  to  testify  ray 
hearty  respect  for  the  federal  constitution,  and  I am  wil- 
ing to  declare  that  the  truly  consistent  advocate  of  state 
rights,  ought  always  to  have  an  equal  zeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  federal  constitution,  because  they  are  both 
governments  of  his  own  choice.  That  instrument  de- 
clares that  “congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads,”  therefore  the  appointment  of 
this  individual  is  clearly  within  the  right  of  the  general 
government  and  he  would  have  been  discharged  without 
ihe  provision  above  I’eferred  to.  It  would  be  inconsis- 
tent to  contend  for  a contrary  doctrine,  for  Georgia 
urges  that  the  Cherokee  nation  is  as  much  a part  of  the 
state  as  any  other,  and,  if  it  would  be  lawful  to  appoint 
a post  master  for  Lawrenceville,  it  would  be  equally  so 
to  appoint  one  for  any  part  of  tiie  nation.  We  certain- 
ly have  the  right  to  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  considered  a foreign  nation  by  the  general 
government,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  treaty  that 
obliges  them  to  furnish  post  masters  for  that  unfortunate 
race. 

2.  The  missionary  character  has  not  so  high  a claim 
for  his  discharge,  the  property  falls  within  the  provision 
of  the  act.  The  law  prescribes  no  limits  to  the  agencies 
to  be  protected,  it  is  indefinite  and  extends  the  exemp- 
tion to  any  authorised  agent  of  the  general  government. 
It  is  not  for  the  court  to  prefix  boundaries  to  the  will  of 
the  legislature,  it  has  thought  proper  not  to  do  so,  and  of 
course  it  would  he  highly  improper  for  me  to  do  it. 
All  that  remains  for  me  is  to  inquire  not  into  what  kind 
of  agency,  but  is  he  an  agent?  and  is  he  an  “authorised 
agent”  ol  the  general  government?  If  he  is,  he  comes 
within  (he  saving  of  the  statute.  I wish  it,  however, 
distinctly  understood,  that  this  individual  owes  his  dis- 
charge to  the  courtesy  which  the  state  has  manifested 
to  the  general  government  by  excluding  its  agents  from 
the  operation  ot  the  law.  The  general  government  has 
no  more  right  to  send  missionaries  into  the  nation  and 
quarter  them  there,  than  they  have  to  fix  them  upon 
any  other  part  of  the  slate. — It  is  said  that  the  agents  in- 
tended by  the  law,  were  the  Indian  agents  sent  to  the 
nation  to  carry  into  effect  the  intercourse  law.  This 
does  not  appear,  and  the  expression  is  too  broad  to  act 
upon  such  a suggestion.  Besides,  Indian  agents  have 
now  no  more  constitutional  privileges  in  the  nation, 
since  Georgia  has  taken  it  into  her  own  hands,  than 
missionary  or  any  other  agents,  and  (his  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  by  the  president,  and  lately  confirmed 
by  a special  communication  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  the  two  missionaries  (one  of  them  being  a post 
master)  be  discharged,  and  let  the  other  fonr  persons  be 
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bound  over  to  answer  to  the  misdemeanor  charged 
against  them,  they  having  exhibited  no  excuse, 

A.  S.  CLAYTON. 


LEGISLATURES  OF  THE  STATES. 

From  the  TVo7'cester  Republican. 

Corrected  table,  slunoing  the  composition  of  the  legislatures  and 
population  in  1830,  of  the  txventijfour  states  of  the  unioti. 


5°  to 


►Si 


Tilaine 

20 

150 

170 

$2 

00 

$10,200 

399,462 

New  Hampshire 

12 

220 

232 

2 

00 

13,920 

269,533 

Massachusetts 

40 

*501 

541 

2 

00 

32,460 

610,100 

Vermont 

12 

212 

224 

1 

50 

10,080 

2S0.665 

Connecticut 

21 

207 

228 

1 

50 

3,690 

297,711 

Rhode  Island 

10 

72 

82 

1 

50 

10,260 

97,211 

New  York 

32 

123 

160 

3 

00 

14,400 

1,93.1..496 

New  Jersey 

14 

42 

56 

3 

00 

5,040 

320>79 

Delaware 

9 

21 

30 

3 

00 

11.970 

76,737 

Pennsylvania 

33 

100 

133 

2 

50 

2,250 

1,330.034 

Maryland 

Virginia 

15 

80 

95 

4 

00 

11.400 

446.913 

32 

134 

166 

4 

00 

19.920 

1.186.297 

North  Carolina 

62 

130 

192 

3 

00 

17,280 

738,470 

South  Carolina 

45 

124 

169 

4 

00 

20,040 

581,478 

Georgia 

76 

140 

216 

4 

00 

25.920 

516,567 

Alabama 

22 

72 

94 

4 

00 

11,280 

309,216 

Tennessee 

20 

40 

60 

2 

00 

3.600 

684,822 

Kentucky 

33 

100 

138 

2 

00 

8,280 

688  814 

Ohio 

35 

70 

105 

4 

00 

7,920 

937.679 

Illinois 

18 

36 

54 

3 

00 

9,450 

157,575 

Indiana 

23 

54 

77 

2 

00 

4.620 

341.535 

Mississippi 

11 

36 

47 

3 

00 

4,560 

97  865 

Missouri 

15 

42 

57 

4 

00 

5,640 

137,427 

Louisiana 

16 

50 

66 

3 

00 

5,130 

215,275 

FINANCES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  Albany  Argus  of  January  18. 

The  annual  report  of  liie  comptroller  was  made  to  the  assembly 
yesterday.  For  the  present,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  following  summary  and  extracts;— 

The  comptroller  states  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  general 
fund  at  dolls-  1,312,284  86.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  is  113,500  dollars. 

The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  is  1,746,743  66.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  1831,  is  101,550  dollars. 

The  capital  of  the  literature  fund,  256,343  52.  The  revenue  is 
estimated  at  16,620  dollars. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  treasury; 
The  whole  jeceipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year 

ending  30th  Nov.  last,  amount  to  1,983,629  11 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  December,  1829  44,793  56 

2,038,422  67 

During  the  same  period  there  has  been  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  as  follows,  viz. 

Amount  of  warrants  outstanding  30th 

Nov. 1829,  594  53 

“ of  warrants  drawn  during  the 

year  1,968,724  78 


1,969,3.9  31 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Receipts. 

Summary  statement  of  the  receipts  at  the  state  treasury,  for  the 
year  commencing  the  first  day  of  December,  1829,  and  ending 
the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  1830. 

Land  and  land  office  fees  No.  1, 


Auction  commissions 
Auction  duties 
Dividends  on  bank  stock 

Dividends  on  bridge,  canal  and  turnpike  stock 
Tax  on  bank  dividends 
Tax  on  officers 
Tax  on  writs,  &c. 

Fees,  secretary  of  state’s  office 
Tavern  licences 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandise 
State  maps 

Collateral  inheritances 

Pamphlet  laws 

Militia  and  exempt  fines 

Tin  and  clock  pedlars’  licenses 

Hawkers  and  pedlars’  licenses 

Escheats 

Canal  tol’s 

Military  fines  per  act  1823 
Loans 

Premium  on  loans  per  act  of  15th  March,  1830 
Old  debts  and  miscellaneous 


Balance  in  treasury  on  1st  December,  1829 


120.078  16 
19,500  00 
132,247  19 
121, 7J6  00 
29,715  00 
20,112  83 
9,928  56 
2,979  32 


Expenditures. 


day  of  November,  1830. 
Internal  improvements 
Expenses  of  government 
Flilitia  expenses 
Members  of  court  martial 
Pensions'and  gratuities 
Education 
Interest  on  loans 
Internal  improvement  fund 
State  maps 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg 
Conveying  convicts 
Conveying  fugitives 
Pennsylvania  claimants 
Defence  of  the  state 
Miscellaneous 


Balance  in  treasury  on  1st  December,  1830 


“1 

2 265  19 

10, 

44,275  62 

11, 

51,582  13 

12, 

632  56 

13, 

18,686  00 

14, 

68  45 

15, 

2,328  16 

16, 

469  56 

17, 

246  30 

18, 

1,171  93 

19, 

25,748  68 

20, 

5,518  97 

21, 

5,487,034  46 

1 22, 

220  000  00 

23, 

15  142  91 

6,331,449  31 

175,375  98 

6,506,825  29 

essury,  for  the  year 

ind  ending  the  30th 

• 1, 

5.495,550  26 

2, 

210,501  00 

3, 

20,518  56 

4, 

1,576  68 

5, 

24.501  45 

6, 

13,827  73 

7, 

91,625  00 

8, 

474  997  75 

9, 

395  00 

10, 

7,784  50 

11, 

6.995  08 

12, 

1,159  11 

13, 

517  95 

14, 

696  13 

15, 

10  00 

16, 

6,743  20 

6,357,394  50 

J49,430  79 

6,5C6,825  29 

Less  amount  of  warrants  outstanding 
30th  Nov.  1830  790  43  1,968,528  83 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  Nov. 

1830,  applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  and  of  the  literature  fund  upon 
the  treasury,  of  69,893  8* 

Amount  due  from  the  general  fund  to  the  common 
school  fund  and  literature  fund  as  follows,  viz. 

To  the  common  school  fund,  viz.  Capital  83.463  85 
Revenue  ICO, 678  60 


To  the  literature  fund,  viz. 


Capital  16.780  54 
Revenue  12,790  77 


184,142  46 


29,571  31 
213,713  76 
69,893  84 


Total  due  from  general  fund  to  specific  funds 
From  which  deduct  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  Nov.  1830,  as  above 

And  there  will  ivmain  a deficit  of  money  in  the  trea- 
sury to  meet  the  debt  due  to  the  specific  funds,  of  143,819  92 
Expenditures  of  the  year  1830,  over  and  above  the 
income  of  the  general  fund,  being  expenditure  of 
capital. 

Principal  of  bonds  and  mortgages  for  land,  received 

and  expended  23,267  27 

“ “ for  loans  “ “ 17,124  59 

“ of  miscellaneous  bonds  “ 158  43 

First  payments  on  sales  ol  lands  25,298  66 

Mohawk  bank  stock  sold  5,000  0© 

Increased  deficit  of  means  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
Dec.  1830,  beyond  the  deficit  on  the  1st  Dee.  1829,  viz. 

Deficit  on  the  1st  Dec.  1830  143,819  92 

From  which  deduct  the  deficit  on  the  1st 
Dec.  1829  113,571  58  30,248  34 

.Making  the  expenditure  of  tlie  year,  over  the  income  301,097  29 
The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  cf  the  year  1831,  are  302,200  00 
The  estimated  receipts  for  the  same  year  113,500  00 

Leaving  a deficiency  in  the  estimated  receipts  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year,  of 


188,700  00 


^Sometimes  more  or  less. 


Treasurer's  report— The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  state  treasurer,  presented  to  the  legislature. 

Abraham  Keyser  in  account  xcith  the  state  of  Nexv  York, 
DR.— 1829,  Dec.  1.— To  balance  due  the  state  44,793  56 

Amount  of  receipts  from  this  date  to  Nov.  30, 1830  1,993.629  11 

2,038,422  67 

1830,  Nov.  30.— To  balance  brought  dotvn  69,893  84 

Amount  of  outstanding  drafts  on  the  Commercial 

bank  1,696  88 

Deposits  made  by  J.  Storrs  180  00 

Do.  do-  J.  Mappa  180  OO 

Amount  of  uncertified  deposits  made  in  the  Man- 
hattan batik  591  41 

Outstanding  drafts  on  do.  . 15,831  62 


CR 


—1830,  Nov.  SO.— By  amount  of  payments  from 
Dec.  1,  1829,  to  this  date 
Balance 


1,968,528  83 
69,893  8-4 


2,033,422  67 

1830,  Nov.  30.— By  amount  of  balance  in  the 
Commercial  bank,  in  which  the  public  monies 
are  directed  by  law  to  be  deposited  69,626  87 

Do.  in  the  Manhattan  bank  18,728  88 

£8^55  75 
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|[;3»We  have  been  very  industrious — and,  by  C07i- 
denaiithn  and  compression,  got  as  much  matter  into  lliis 
slieet  as  we  could,  and  it  is  an  interesting  or  useful  one; 
but  does  not  contain  one-tliird  of  wliat  we  desired  to 
have  put  into  it.  I'hese  are  “busy  times” — a season  of 
much  writing  and  speaking,  about  important  subjects. 

In  the  next  Register  we  shall,  probably,  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  editor  of  the  “Charleston  Mercury.”  He 
has  run  up  a “pretty  considerable”  account  with  us, 
that  ought  to  be  settled. 

We  hope  that  we  have  finished  our  “affair”  with  the 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  See  page  251. 

Items.  Mr.  Van  Buren — who  is  called  the  “newly 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,”  took  his  final  leave 
ot  Washington  on  Wednesday  last,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly on  to  New  York.  The  president  accompanied 
him  some  distance  on  the  road. 

The  small  steam  boat  General  Jackson,  which  plyed 
between  New  York  and  Peekskill,  exploded,  at  Grassy 
Point,  on  the  7th  inst.  by  which  6 persons  were  killed, 
and  about  20  scalded  or  otherwise  injured.  The  steam 
was  not  let  off  while  she  lay  at  the  Point,  to  land  some 
passengers.  The  explosion  was  so  violent  as  to  drive 
out  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  boiler  was  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  river!  The  water  was  shoal, 
else  many  might  have  been  drowned,  as  the  boat  sunk 
immediately.  There  were  between  30  and  40  passen- 
gers on  board — of  these  a young  lady,  Miss  Dow,  was 
killed,  and  2 gentlemen  very  much  injured,  one  of  them 
dangerously.  The  rest  of  the  kdled — 5 persons,  all  be- 
longed to  the  boat,  among  them  was  the  engineei'*.  One 
of  the  passengers  was  thrown  a considerable  height  and 
fell  into  the  river,  without  sustaining  any  injury,  except 
in  being  ducked. 

James  B.  Gardiner,  of  Ohio,  who  was  unanimously  re- 
jected by  the  senate,  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
being  nominated  as  register  of  a land  office,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent,  at  McPherson’s  town,  Ohio.  The 
character  of  this  man  is  very  freely  spoken  of. 

ICU^All  hopes  of  the  British  market  tor  flour  seem 
abandoned.  A letter  received  by  the  editor  from  New 
York  gives  reason  to  fear  a pretty  general  crush  of  the 
speculators,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  flour  may 
descend  as  low  as  four  dollars  a barrel!  There  is  no 
other  than  the  home  mai'ket  on  which  the  farmer  can  de- 
pend— let  him  support  that,  and  fit  his  business  to  it,  by 
growing  wool,  flax,  &e.  and  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  as 
well  as  in  making  wheat  and  corn.  These  speculators 
are  continually  leading  the  people  into  error.  If  they 
only  injured  themselves,  it  would  be  the  less  matter. 

Manufactures  of  iron.  We  are  disappointed  and 
indeed  mortified,  to  find  the  call  that  we  made  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  early  manufacture  of  iron  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  present  condition  of  that  import- 
ant business  in  the  United  States,  so  coldly  entertained 
or  generally  neglected.  We  have  yet  received  only 
three  articles— (but  they  are  valuable,  and  are  all 
from  A'c-zv  Hampshire),  in  relation  to  the  colonial 
state  of  the  manufacture — and  tliree  or  four  others, 
containing  some  account  of  its  present  state  in  the 
immediate  neighborhoods  of  the  writers  of  the  com- 
munications; Riteresting  as  far  as  they  go,  and  we 


^Believing  as  we  do,  that  at  least  nine  cases  of  explo- 
sion out  of  every  ten  which  happen,  are  the  result  of  cri- 
minal neglect,  fool-hardiness  or  coldly-calculating  mean- 
ness to  save  fuel,  we  almost  feel  as  if  an  act  of  justice 
was  rendered  when  an  engineer  is  killed,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a boiler;  and  death  is  a penalty  that  such  very 
frequemlv  pav. 
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are  thankful  for  them,  though  only  as  a “drop  in  the 
bucket”  to  the  stock  of  information  that  we  hoped  to 
have  collected.  It  is  known  to  us  that  a large  body  of 
important  facts  are  nearly  prepared  by  a friend  in 
Maryland,  and  we  have  heard  that  one  in  Philadel- 
phia would  supply  some  valuable  materials,  but  it  is 
feared  the  latter  design  has  not  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution; and  so  the  whole  project  seems  as  if  threat- 
ened with  almost  a total  failure,  by  the  apathy  of 
those  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in  its  success. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  or  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof,  because  of  these  things.  “What’s 
every  body’s  business,  is  nobody’s.”  We  volun- 
teered to  perform  a work  of  great  and  severe  la- 
bor, asking  only  the  light  aid  of  such  as  were  direct- 
ly concerned  in  its  fortunate  accomplishment,  and 
now  abandon  the  prospect  of  doing  more  than  to  ga- 
ther some  “shreds  and  patches,”  to  shew  the  present 
miglity  value  of  manufactures  of  iron  in  the  United 
States — the  immensely  increased  price  that  it  gives  to 
lands — the  great  market  that  it  affords  for  the  products 
of  agriculture — the  population  that  it  feeds  and  clothes 
and  shelters — and  the  millions  on  millions  of  dollars 
which  it  variously  throws  into  the  domestic  circulation, 
spreading  themselves  through  all  classes  of  society, 
enriching  many  and  benefitting  all.  Well! — we  have 
done  our  duty,  and  perhaps,  ought  to  rejoice  in  being 
relieved  of  the  labor  of  reading,  arranging  and  con- 
densing the  many  hundred  letters  that  we  hoped  to 
have  received,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  As  to  the 
other — we  shall  rely  much  on  ourselves;  and  although 
much  time  has  already  been  expended  to  little  profit, 
a belief  is  entertained  that  facts  enough  may  be  collect- 
ed to  demonstrate  the  ancient  and  steadily  hostile  dis- 
positions and  proceedings  of  Great  Britain,  to  keep 
down  manufactures  in  America,  as  our  means  of  defence 
in  war  and  prosperity  in  peace — to  both  which  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  that  country  have  always  looked 
with  an  eye  that  never  blinked,  a jealousy  never  quiet- 
ed, and  an  apprehension  never  to  be  satisfied  but  in 
the  annihilation  of  our  establishments. 

The  occasion  is  an  apt  one  to  correct  a grand  mistake 
into  which  the  opponents  of  a protecting  tariff  have 
generally  fallen.  They  believe  that  the  manufacturers, 
knit  together  by  a common  interest,  stand  prepared  for 
immediate  action  upon  any  point  desired.  When  they 
meet  together  in  numbers,  and  leave  their  factories  and 
counting  houses  behind  them,  they  shew  a high  degree 
of  public  spirit  and  evince  a strong  disposition  to  go 
forward  as  with  the  soul  of  one  man;  but  when  sepa- 
rated, every  one,  involved  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity 
to  “keep  his  own  mill  a-going,”  avoid  loss  or  make 
a profit,  seems  to  forget  that  he  has  any  special  duty  to 
perform  to  aid  the  general  cause,  and  his  private  busi- 
ness occupies  all  his  thoughts.  To  this  common  course 
of  proceeding,  (which  all  will  admit  is  justly  repre-^ 
sented],  there  are  many  able  and  excellent  exceptions; 
and  had  the  conduct  of  these  been  imitated  by  all, 
according  to  the  means  and  opportunity  afforded — the 
PUBLIC  INTELLIGENCE  would  long  since  have  silenced, 
by  the  “still  small  voice”  of  reason,  every  opposi- 
tion to  the  “American  System”  as  at  present  esta- 
blished, and  we  should  not  now  have  to  contend  even 
for  the  existence  of  that  system,  which  Is  loudly  and  vio- 
lently threatened,  and  somewhat  at  hazard — through 
the  unity  of  its  enemies  and  the  want  of  concert 
among  its  friends.  Tens  of  millions  have  been  annually 
lost  to  the  nation’s  wealth,  because  of  the  apathy  that  we 
speak  of — and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  sub- 
sist in  comfort  because  their  labor  is  protected,  are 
uninformed  as  to  the  real  means  by  which  they  live; 
and,  indeed,  often  act  against  the  payment  of  the  wa- 
ges which  they  themselves  earn,  through  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  the  great  contest  now  going  on;  which  if  sac- 
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cessFul  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  a protecting  ta- 
riff, will  throw  scores  of  millions  of  capital  out  of  its  pre- 
sent wholesome  employment,  and  dispossess  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons,  free  laborers  and  their  families,  of 
the  abundance  and  comfort  that  they  now  enjoy — indeed, 
cast  us  back  to  the  desolations  of  1819-20,  when  ruin 
stalked  over  the  land  where  a prosperous  industr}'  now 
reigns — and  the  darkness  of  despair  was  seen  on-the 
countenances  of  a population,  now  lighted  up  with  pre- 
sent contentment  and  beaming  w'ith  the  hope  of  yet 
happier  days — in  personal  independence  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  children  to  a more  preferred  estate. 
“It  is  better,”  said  Paine,  “to  go  to  the  place  of  voting 
than  the  field  of  battle;”  and,  in  a country  like  this, 
■where  every  proceeding  of  the  government  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  public  opinion,  how  important  is  it 
that  that  opinion  should  be  rightfully  appealed  to?  Are 
the  “signs  of  the  times”  to  pass  unheeded?  What  in- 
telligent man  has  not  observed  ihe  grocvmg-  coldness  in 
many  publications  that  w'ere  ardently  with  us,  as  if 
feeling  how  far  they  dare  unite  themselves  to  our  oppo- 
nents, for  transient  and  contemptible  party  purposes? 
It  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  too  late  to  take  “time  by  his 
forelock.”  His  child,  falsehood,  runs  in  company 
with  him,  and  is  as  mischievous  as  he  himself  is  rapid 
in  his  flight — but  truth  follows  slowly,  and,  though 
certain  to  render  justice,  requires  long  and  arduous 
efforts  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  falsehood  in- 
flicts. Let  us  hasten  the  progress  of  truth;  for  it  is 
always  more  easy  for  falsehood  to  destroy  than  for 
TRUTH  to  establish. 

British  colokial  trade.  We  publish  in  another 
page,  a new  act  of  the  Bi  itish  parliament  in  relation  to 
this  trade.  Much  difficulty  has  existed  in  I’econciling 
the  interests  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
with  those  of  the  British  West  Indies — having  regard,  in 
respect  to  both,  to  that  monopoly  of  their  trade  which 
the  mother  country,  from  the  first  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  every  instance,  has  so  closely  "watched  and 
carefully  preserved — and  withal  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
portion  of  that  jealousy  concertiing  Canada,  rapidly 
advancing  in  population  aud  wealth,  whidi  so  strongly 
marked  the  character  of  the  British  government  in  re- 
lation to  those  of  her  colonies  which  now  compose  the 
United  States.  The  regulations  hitherto  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  British  West  Indies,  have  generally  been 
oppressive  on  one  of  the  parties  to  them — in  favoring 
either,  the  other  suffered,  though  there  w-as  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  interests  of  the  two;  but  these 
interests  were  compelled  to  give  way  to  that  spirit  of 
monopoly  just  above  spoken  of,  and  a constant  jealousy 
Xh^X.  foreigners  might  participate  in  the  colonial  trade. 
The  act  before  us  seems  intended  as  a compromise  of 
these  different  interests.  Many  of  the  chief  things  al- 
lowed an  entry  in  the  West  India  ports,  (except  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  direct),  may  now  be  export- 
ed from  Canada  free  of  duty,  and  the  duties  hitherto 
levied  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  are  much  reduced, 
subject  also  to  a further  large  reduction  after  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1834.  Thus  it  is  expected  that  the  West  Indians 
will  be  relieved  by  the  reduced  cost  of  such  articles, 
and  the  exports  of  Canada  be  increased — but,  probably 
to  hold  the  latter  a little  in  check,  such  products  of  fo- 
reign countries  [the  United  Stales]  may  be  imported 
duty  free  and  so  exported  to  and  received  in  the  West 
Indies.  By  this  arrangement  it  seems  expected  that  every 
benefit  to  the  West  Indies,  derivable  from  an  open  trade 
with  the  United  States,  will  be  secured,  without  too 
much  favoring  Canada — and  result  in  the  almost  exclu- 
sive employment  of  British  shippings  the  entire  profit 
of  the  navigation  centering  in  British  hands.  We  have 
often  spoken  of  the  loudly-proclaimed  West  India  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  McLane,  made  under  circumstan- 
ces much  to  be  regretted,  and  in  a manner  derogatory 
to  the  national  reputation — and  expressed  our  conviction 
that  it  would  rather  be  injurious  than  beneficial  to  us, 
as  we  think  that  the  small  practice  wh.ich  we  have  had 
under  it  has  already  abundantly  proved, — but  we  must 
suppose  that  every  hope  of  profit  which  was  really  en- 
tertained by  any  intelligent  person  under  that  arrange- 
ment, must  now  be  abandoned.  For  we  take  it  as  set- 
tled, that  that  Urge  amount  of  American  tonnage  which 


was  employed  in  supplying  the  British  West  Indies  by 
way  of  St.  Thomas,  i«cc.  will  now  be  nearly  all  super- 
ceded  by  British  tonnage — not  only  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  our  flour,  &c.  to  the  West  Indies,  but  for  the 
importation  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States — which  will  be  handsomely 
embellished  with  the  grand  cross  of  St.  George.  But, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  something  to  balance  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  this  project,  in  the  better  price  of  certain 
products  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  &c. 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  the  market  for  which 
will  be  in  Canada,  for  the  supply  of  the  British  West 
Indies;  Great  Britain,  however,  gaining  power  where 
she  is  most  anxious  to  possess  it,  and  checking  or 
weakening  our  means  for  competition  with  her  on  that 
element  w hich  she  almost  regards  as  her  own — 

«The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain’s  wide  domain, 

“And  not  a sail  \i\thont permission  spreads!!!” 

We  prefer  no  complaint  because  of  these  things — but 
they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  “freedom  of  trade” 
which  is  so  much  spouted  about,  yet  to  be  found  only  in 
the  dreams  or  the  writings  of  such  “philosophers”  aa 
Mr.  Cambreleng*  and  Me  McDuffie— Thomas  Ritchie, 
Isaac  Hill  aud  Mordecai  M.  Noah. 

Errors  of  the  press  are  sometimes  made  in  a way 
that  astonispes  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  correct  them; 
and  too  many  proof-readers  do  not  at  all  regard  tlie 
sense  of  the  matter  before  them — their  eyes  conveying 
no  reflection  to  their  minds.  We  have  at  least  a dozen 
newspapers  with  the  following  sentence — “Mr.  Niles, 
of  the  Register,  says  that  he  made  a trip  on  the  Dela- 
ware in  a steam-boat  in  1701”— making  him,  therefore, 
at  the  present  time,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old!  We  claim  not  an  exemption  from  such  errors  of 
the  press,  though  almost  every  week  rejecting  “copy,” 
because  of  the  incorrigible  absurdity  of  its  figures — in- 
teresting articles  being  destroyed  by  carelessness. 

Wool.  A good  deal  of  wool  is  grown  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  hitherto  chiefly  used  in  household  manufac- 
tures. We  learn  that  the  very  high  prices  offered  have 
tempted  many  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  crops — and 
we  think  that  they  have  done  wisely,  provided  the  time 
hitherto  employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  wool  shall  not 
be  wasted, on  that  account. 

The  Maryland  Republican  says — At  a shearing  last 
w^eek,  15  sheep,  one  year  oZc?, ' (belonging  to  Richard 
Iglehart,  esq.  of  Elk  Ridge,  Anne  Arundel  county), 
yielded  99  pounds  of  wool,  after  cleaning,  &c.  The 
fleece  of  the  male  lamb,  weighed  11  pounds. 

[There  is  no  other  agricultural  pursuit  that  yields  a 
profit  like  that  above  stated — the  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  employed  being  considered.  This  wool  is  worth 
not  less  than  45  cents  per  pound,  perhaps  considerably 
more.] 

About  80  bales,  containing  an  average  of  400  lbs. 
each,  of  Buenos  Ayres  wool,  but  of  a very  inferior  qua- 
lity, were  sold  in  Baltimore  last  week  at  15  a 15|  cents 
a pound. 

jCPWe  advise  the  wool-growers  to  dispose  of  the 
stocks  which  they  may  have  on  hand,  as  soon  as  they 
can.  We  think  it  impossible  that  the  present  price  can 


*Mr.  C.  is  a great  manufacturer  of  facts..  In  his 
report  of  Feb.  1830,  of  which  congress  ordered  10,000 
copies  to  be  printed!  he  gravely  7uade  eight  millions  six 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  tons  of  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade,  only,  of 
Great  Britain! — See  report,  page  22.  If  he  believed 
this,  we  shall  not  use  him  roughly  in  calling  him  a — 
silly  one;  if  he  believed  it  not,  when  seriously  present- 
ing it  to  congress  and  the  nation,  -what  should  he  be 
called?  The amount  of  British  shipping  in  the 
year  that  Mr.  Cambreleng  spoke  of,  [1827]  coasting  and 
fo-reign,  was  only  2,460,000  tons.  The  8,648,868  tons 
that  he  gave  for  British  coasting  tonnage,  is  a larger 
amount  than  the  tonnage  of  all  Europe,  though  every 
vessel,  from  a ship  of  144  guns  down  to  a canoe,  be 
counted  to  make  up  the  miglity'  aggregate.  I'here  are 
other  blunders — or  “high-pressure”  statements  in  this 
report  equally  censurable,  though  not  so  splendidly  mag- 
nificent in  error  as  this. 
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long  be  maintained,  and  if  the  speculators  suffer,  we 
shall  not  regret  it.  The  mamiFacturers,  generally,  can- 
not pay  such  prices,  and  live  by  their  business;  and  wool 
will  be  imported  in  cloth. 

A Yan^kee  “sroTiON.”  A machine  has  been  invent- 
ed for  preparing  boards  for  floors,  &c.  It  will  plane 
and  joint  and  groove  as  much  work  sixty  tnen,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  attended  by  two  boys.  The  patent 
right  of  this  machine  is  valued  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — that  for  the  city  of  Boston,  only,  at 
50,000. 

Aktother  “xotton.”  a poor  Yankee  lad  invented 
a machine  that  makes  300  excellent  •zoroxight  nails  in  a 
minute,  and  has  sold  it  for  the  small  price  of  100,000 
dollars.  It  is  worth  millions  to  the  people — and  will 
also  make  its  present  proprietors  rich. 

|C3^The  first  steam  boat  ever  regularly  fitted — 
[Fitch’s]  was  a Yankee  ‘^notion’’— the  cotton  gin  is  a Yan- 
kee “notion” — the  card  making  machine  is  a Yankee 
“notion.”  So  much  for  “wooden  nutmegs”  and  “raa- 
ple-log  pumpkins.” 

Nevv  York  Courier  akd  EiiauiRER.  It  was  un- 
known to  me,  until  after  the  last  Register  was  made- 
up  for  the  press,  that  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer”  had 
offered  any  thing  by  way  of  answer  to  my  remarks  of 
the  28lh  ult.  when  I charged  the  editors  of  that  paper 
with  the  manufacture  of  deliberate  falsehood.  To 
which  there  is  an  of  set  in  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer” 
of  the  1st  inst.  manifestly  from  the  pen  of  the  United 
, States  surveyor  for  the  port  of  J\ew  York,  or  so  close 
in  its  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  that  notorious  shuf- 
fler, as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  serving  Dromios — creeping  out  of  accusations  that 
would  ruin  the  character  of  any  man,  unrepelled — if 
he  had  any  reputation  at  hazard.  It  would  be  like 
breaking  a moth,  that  flutters  round  the  candle,  on  a 
wheel,  to  reason  with  one  who  thus  trifles  with  convic- 
tions of  mean  and  wanton  misrepresentation — and  af- 
fects to  laugh  at  evidence  of  his  own  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. It  is  impossible  to  feel  angry  with  what  is  so  ri- 
diculous— I had  like  to  have  said  contemptible,  but  the 
thing  is  unworthy  of  so  strong  and  respectable  a term. 
Yet  Mr.  Noah  must  excuse  me  for  repeating,  that  the 
whole  story  told  about  a late  “conference”  at  New 
York,  had  not  the  shadow  of  a truth  for  its  foundation, 
and  was  altogether  a calculated  falsehood.  With  these 
remarks  it  is  manifest  that  I must  cease  to  notice  the 
United  States  officer-editor,*  or  whoever  else  appears  in 
his  place  in  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  until,  at  least, 
some  disposition  to  be  thought  honest  is  shewn,  from 
which  I might  hope  to  extract  an  admission  of  undeniable 
truth.  Errors  of  the  press  should  be  tenderly  passed 
over — and  “errors  of  opinion  always  be  tolerated,  when 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  them” — misinformation  can 
easily  be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  excused — preju- 
dice and  passion  may  have  their  origin  in  the  best  mo- 
tives of  the  human  heart,  and  even  what  is  rude,  and, 
perhaps,  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  indecorous^  shew 

an  earnest,  but  ill-guided,  honesty but  the  cold- 

coiner  of  things  not  true,  to  mislead  or  deceive  others, 
is  a character  that  “to  be  hated,  needs  only  be  seen;” 
and  that  taste  is  vitiated,  indeed,  which  relieves  a man 
so  conditioned,  because  that  he  smirks  and  smiles,  talks 
nonsense  and  plays  the  buffoon — stale  and  profitless  as 
the  silly  jokes  and  monkey-like  actions  of  the  clown  at 
the  circus;  which  make  the  “groundlings  laugh”  while 
they  despise  such  prostitutions  of  the  character  of  man. 

Fires — Fayetteville  ik  ashes!  On  Sunday,  the 
29th  ult.  at  about  12  o’clock,  when  the  people  were  ge- 
nerally at  church,  the  roof  of  a kitchen,  belonging  to 
Mr.  James  Kyle,  and  attached  to  his  brick  dwelling  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Market  Square,  was  discovered 
on  fire.  It  did  not  appear  formidable,  and,  the  alarm 
being  given,  it  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished;  but  it 


*The  New  York  Standard  says, — “We  perceive  that 
M.  M.  Noah,  continues  his  name  in  the  country  paper  oi 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Quere,  Is  that  paper  also 
sent  to  the  president.^” 


soon  caught  the  brick  building  and  a number  of  wooden 
houses  adjacent — then  the  town  house,  extending  with 
irresistible  and  terrific  violence.  The  people  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain — the  slaves,  and 
other  colored  persons  behaved  manfully,  and  earned  a 
high  reputation  for  disinterested  intrepidity  and  strict 
honesty — but  the  natural  anxiety  of  each  person  to 
save  lus  own  property,  materially  diverted  the  people 
from  the  common  enemy  of  all  of  them.  The  heat 
was  intense,  and  the  buildings  seemed  almost  as  imflam- 
mable  as  gun-powder — of  which  there  were  many  ex- 
plosions, as  well  as  of  casks  of  spirits,  time  notpermit- 
ing  the  removal  of  either.  The  fire  raged  about  six 
hours,  and  then  stopped  for  the  lack  of  food  to  supply 
it! — Only  two  stores  remained  standing. 

The  public  buildings  destroyed  were— the  Town 
house,  the  Cape  F’ear  bank,  the  Catholic  chapel,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches,  the  academy,  the 
Fayette  and  Mansion  House  hotels,  with  the  house  in 
which  the  agency  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  did 
business,  and  all  the  printing  offices — the  private  build- 
ings destroyed  are  estimated  at  about  six  hundred,  with 
nearly  all  the  goods,  furniture,  &cc.  which  they  contain- 
ed, much  money  and  many  valuable  books  and  papers— 
some  of  which  were  moved  several  times  to  places  of 
supposed  safety,  but  were  at  last  consumed.  The  money 
and  papers  of  the  banks  were  saved — the  vaults  pre- 
serving what  there  was  not  time  to  carry  away.  The 
luhole  business  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed — indeed, 
nothing  remains  of  this  late  flourishing  place  but  a few 
scattered  houses  in  what  were  its  suburbs.  Persons 
that  were  rich,  were  at  once  reduced  to  poverty.  The 
aggregate  loss  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  value  of  a 
million  and  an  half  of  dollars.  The  distress  of  the 
houseless  people,  the  aged  and  the  infants,  the  sick  and 
the  lame — huddled  into  heaps,  without  the  rudest  hut 
to  shelter  them,  without  food  or  clothing,  save  what 
they  had  on  their  backs,  is  fearfully  described.  So  ex- 
tensive a calamity  and  complete  destruction,  was  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  But  vvithal,  it 
does  not  appear  that  one  life  was  lost!  Happily,  the 
calamity  came  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  was  not  in 
the  “winter  season” — though  the  heat  of  the  weather 
was  hard  to  bear,  unsheltered.  As  there  was  no  wind, 
the  fire  spread  in  all  directions.  The  churches  though 
built  of  brick,  had  high  steeples  of  wood,  from  which 
ascended  awfully  grand  columns  of  flame. 

It  seems  that  the  property  of  only  two  individuals 
was  insured. 

Fayetteville  w’as  a compact  town,  doing  much  mer- 
cantile business,  and  having  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  ult.  a fire  broke  out  at 
Utica,  New  York,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity — but 
the  firemen  nobly  combatted,  and,  at  last,  subdued  it— 
7 or  8 buildings  being  destroyed. 

The  Rahw’ay  [New  Jersey]  Advocate  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a destructive  fire  which  occurred  near  that 
place  on  Saturday  morning  the  28th  ult.  at  the  calico 
print  work  of  Mr.  Trusler.  I'he  destruction  was  to- 
tal; and  the  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  Eleven  buildings  were  consumed 
within  two  hours, all  of  which  were  new,  and  occupied 
by  about  100  persons. 

Mr.  McDuffie’.s  speech.  We  have  read  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie’s speech  at  the  Charleston  dinner — it  is  a long  one, 
making  nearly  seven  heavy  newspaper  columns  of  small 
type.  We  intend  to  make  some  extracts  from  it,  when 
convenient.  Its  logic  is  so  amazingly  fine,  that  it  re- 
quires a powerful  effort  to  discern  some  of  the  points 
that  he  has  made,  or  intended  to  make,  against  the  pro- 
tecting system.  They  are  also  so  nicely  applied,  to 
agree  or  differ  with  others,  that  we  almost  envy  that 
power  of  intellect  which  enabled  a large  party,  seated 
at  a dinner  table,  to  comprehend  him!  His  favorite 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  prove,  that  taxes  on  production 
are  not  paid  by  consumers — and  hence,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  him,  that  the  increased  price  of  taxed  commo- 
dities of  the  classes  that  are  imported,  are  paid  by  the 
growers  of  products  for  exportation!  If  figures  were 
applied  to  these  principles,  it  would  be  found  (hat  cR 
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the  cotton  exported,  even  if  rated  at  very  many  times  its 
present  price,  would  not  pay  the  amount  of  suffering 
presumed  to  be  imposed.  Tliere  are  several  tilings  in 
which  the  gentleman  is  grossly  mistaken  —as  a libera! 
examination  of  his  speech  would  demonstrate.  He  is 
now  also  against  internal  improvement,  and  filled  with 
a spirit  for  direct  taxation!  He  no  longer  fears  a ruin 
of  the  revenue,  because  of  the  tariff — which  apprehen- 
sion used  to  throw  its  opponents  into  hystericks;*'but 
he  invites  direct  taxation  to  destroy  the  tariff— and  we 
agree  that  taxation  and  represtntation  should  go  to- 
gether, as  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  latter  paragraphs  he  ‘*goes  the  ivhole’^  for 
NULLIFICATION,  and  calls  the  (ears  of  some,  that  a civil 
war  may  ensue,  ‘‘mere  nursery  stories  of  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones,  which  eveii  the  women  of  oicr  country 
laugh  to  scoi'ti!^^  He  laments  the  unfortunate  divi- 
sions which  prevail  in  the  state,  and  distract  the  public 
counsels — and  says  other  things  of  wliich  there  was  no 
type  in  the  proceedings  of  the  far-famed Co?i- 
vention,  all  the  glories  of  which,  as  to  the  defence  of 
“state  riglits,”  have  been  olten  eclisped  by  many  coun- 
ty-court lawyers  of  S.  Carolina — before  whom  “Alps 
and  Pyrennees”  sink  into  mole  hills,  and  armies  are 
raised  as  in  the  days  of  Cadmus;  and  “the  spirits  from 
vasty  deep  being  called,”  will  come  when  called. 

The  whole  speech  is  about  the  tariff-  no  other  subject 
is  even  touched  by  the  orator.  It  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  wire-drawing,  however  much  Mr.  McD.  hates 
manufacturing — and  its  latter  part  very  violent. 

Even  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  of  the  3d  inst.  says — 
“Mr.  McDuffie’s  speech  is  so  violent  in  its  tone,  and  ul- 
tra in  its  doctrines,  that  even  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph speaks  of  him  as  “too  refined  to  be  practicaV*- 
as  being  “an  accomplished  statesman,”  a “hard  stu- 
dent,” but  “mingling  little  with  society  f s^m\  drawing 
“his  opinions  from  the  independent  resources  of  his  own 
tnind.” — It  seems  surprised  that  Mr.  McD.  should  “urge 
South  Carolina  to  put  herself  on  her  doctrines,”  and 
the  T.  asks  “Cui  botioP” — Few  politicians  it  is  certain 
have  flown  so  readily  from  one  extreme  to  another,  on 
constitutional  questions,  as  Mr.  McD. — His  opinions  as 
“One  of  the  people are  in  direct  contradiction  with 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  his  Charleston  speech.” 
|C5*’We  have  italicised  the  parts  in  the  preceding — 
received  3 or  4 days  after  this  article  was  jirepared,  to 
shew  that  others  hold  the  same  opinion  of  the  fneness 
of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  logic,  as  it  appeared  to  our  obtuse 
intellects.  It  would,  indeed,  take  a larger  essay  than 
Mr.  McD’s.  speech  to  explain  what  he  means! — But  it 
makes  one  smile  to  see  Mr.  Ritchie  charge  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie with  ‘‘inconsistency!”  Truly,  he  is  grossly  so — but 
Mr.  R.  ought  “not  to  be  the  one  that  would  charge  him 
with  it,”  as  an  offence. 

Mr.  JosiAH  S.  Johnston’s  speech.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  presented  to  our  readers  any  thing  more 
conformable  to  our  own  ideas  of  simplicity,  beauty  and 
power,  than  the  brief  address  of  this  honorable  senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana,  when  partaking  of 
a public  entertainment  given  to  him  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  at  Alexandria.  As  he  himself  v/ell  observed, 
he  spoke  “in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  their  in- 
terests and  comprehend  this  subject” — a protecting 


*It  often  makes  one  laugh  to  look  back  and  see  the 
prophecies  of  the  anti-tanffites,  and  in  many  respects. 
To  the  point  before  us,  we  offer  the  following  remarks 
of  the  present  governor  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  in 
the  house  of  representatives  IfiihFeb.  1824— Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, of  S.  C.  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Tod),  that  he  had  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  revenue  of  the  country,  which, 
however,  he  might  have  manifested  more  effectually 
than  by  attaching  it  to  such  insignificant  articles  as  pine 
apples,  oranges  and  filberts!  But  this  item  was  consis- 
tent with  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  the  bill.  If 
this  bill  ever  becomes  a law,  said  Mr.  H.  and  goes  into 
operation — if  we  ever  SUBMIT  to  its  operation,  it  will 
be  a very  little  consequence  whether  oranges,  figs,  or  fil- 
berts be  interdicted  or  not:  for  I believe  there  will, 
•under  the  operation  of  this  system,  be  very  feio  indi- 
viduals left  who  can  afford  to  purchase  themd’ 


tariff,  and  its  operation  on  the  cotton  planting  interest. 

We  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers — but  especially 
those  in  the  south.  And,  if  any  in  the  nuUificatory  na- 
tion t\o  not  enjoy  that  prosperity  w hich  Mr.  Johnston 
describes  as  pertaining  to  the  cotton  planters  of  Louisi- 
ana, (himself  being  an  extensive  one,  we  believe) — let 
them  seriously  enquire  liow  it  has  happened — this  being 
manifest,  that  tarill'  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Berrien.  We  publish  the  speech  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  at  Sa- 
vannah, not  so  much  on  account  of  any  particular  opi- 
nions w'hich  it  contains,  as  for  the  reason  that  our  read- 
ers may  be  desirous  of  seeing  w hat  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  said  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Branch.  This  gentleman,  having  been  solicit- 
ed by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Halifax  county,  N.  C.  to 
become  a candidate  for  representative  in  congress  from 
that  district;  and  having  been  formally  addressed  on  the 
subject  in  a letter  signed  by  a number  of  individuals,  has 
turnished  the  following  reply,  in  which  there  are  some 
significant  expressions.  Mr.  B.  had  been  previously 
requested  to  the  same  effect  before  he  left  Washington, 
but  then  gave  no  decided  answer.  The  whole  corres- 
pondence is  published  in  the  U.  S.  Telegragh. 

Enfield,  H^th  JUay  1831. 

GentJemenr  A few  days  past  1 had  the  gratification  to 
receive  yours  of  the  .'5th  inst.  wherein  you  express  a 
desire  to  avail  yourselves  of  my  services  in  the  next 
congress  of  the  United  States;  and  in  which  you  have 
been  further  pleased  to  urge  many  considerations  why  I 
should  consent  to  have  my  name  “held  up”  among 
others,  that  it  would  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing “an  undirainished  confidence  in  my  patriotism 
and  zeal  in  the  public  service.”  I thank  you,  gentle- 
men,—most  sincerely  do  1 thank  you,  for  your  generous 
confidence  and  support;  and,  in  the  fullness  of  roy  heart, 
with  a thorough  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  meet 
your  just  expectations,  1 respond  affirmatively  to  you, 
as  I have  before  done  to  many  of  ray  fellow-citizens.  I 
do  this  with  an  approving  conscience,  and  1 dare  be- 
lieve, an  approving  country,  in  the  course  which  1 have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue  in  my  inter  course  with  the 
citizens  of  Washington  city,  during  my  late  residence 
among  them.  1 would  fain  hope  that  general  Andrew 
Jackson  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  lie  will  be 
convinced,  I have  not  only,  (as  lie  now  admits),  failhlully 
discliarged  my  duty  to  llie  public,  but  at  the  hazard  of 
incurring  his  displeasure,  have  tried  to  guaid  his  splen- 
did laurels,  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  wiili  the 
fidelity  of  a true  friend,  and  that  too,  under  ihe  most 
discouraging  and  mortifying  circumstances. 

With  the  highest  respect,  1 am  yours  most  truly, 

John  Bkanch. 

The  following  authorized  publication  appeared  in  the 
Washington  “Globe”  on  the  4lh  inst. 

Erom  the  Globe.  In  two  different  letters,  written 
evidently  for  publication,  Mr.  Branch  has  covertly  and 
insidiously  made  injurious  intimations,  intended  to  reach 
the  character  of  an  unnamed  individual  whom  he  ven- 
tures not  to  assail  openly.  These  insinuations  are 
made  to  have  a particular  bearing,  and  are  used  by  the 
humble  instruments  who  act  in  concert  with  him,  to 
produce  political  results  from  assaults  on  private  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Branch  cautiously  shrouds  himself  under 
inuendoes,  and  leaves  to  surmise  the  facts  which  he 
says  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  Why  does  he 
not  act  like  a man?  He  has  been  called  upon  to  come 
out  openly — to  specify — and  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  honor,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  showing  that 
which  he  says  ought  to  be  known,  hai  which  he  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  disseminate  through  vague  insinua- 
tions alone.  Could  an  honorable  man  reconcile  to  liis 
feelings,  thus  to  stab  in  the  dark?  In  his  published 
letter  he  rests  his  conduct  upon  a point  of  honor.  Yet 
he  sees  his  letters  vouched  as  authority  tor  the  vilest 
suspicions,  by  panizans — by  underlings  who  he  knows 
cannot  be  noticed.  Is  he  not  bound  then  to  avow 
his  meaning — to  assert  boldly  his  charges,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  that  public  which  he  has  sought  coveillv 
to  infect  w ith  his  “malign  infiuences.*^ 
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We  authorized  hy  t!\e  individual  who  is  supposed 
to  be  aimed  at  by  l!)ese  hinted  slanders,  to  make  this  se- 
cond call.  He  slirinks  not  from  tlie  ordeal  witli  which 
he  seems  to  be  threatened.  He  is  ready  to  make  the 
issue  wiilia  man  w!io  considers  the  j)ublic  interested  in 
tlie  matter  ot  his  covert  allusions,  and  whose  standing  in 
tlie  country  subjects  him  to  the  proper  responsibilities. 
No  investigation  is  feared.  An  honest  cause  always 
looks  with  confidence  to  an  issue,  which  depends  on  an 
appeal  to  God  or  the  country. 

latter  article  seems  to  have  a very  sigr.ifi 
cant  bearing.  It  is  one  among  many  recent  ^‘circum- 
stances” which  make  us  believe  that  the  political  ex- 
citement has  only  just  commenced,  and  that  it  wdl  ,of 
necessity,  run  into  developemenls  of  private  concerns  of 
a very  delicate  nature. 

We  have  also  the  following  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Branch  to  certain  ot  the  citizens  of  Bertie  county,  who 
sought  his  opinion  on  the  several  points  touched  in  his 
reply, — which  will  sufficiently  shew  them.  It  is,  alto- 
gether, taken  in  connexion  with  some  of  his  previous 
publications,  a curious  article. 

Enfeld^JMay  31s^,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  instant,  post  marked, 
Windsor,  the  21st,  came  to  hand  a few  days  past.  The 
confidence  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  express 
in  mj"  talents  and  political  experience,  and  tlie  desire 
you  have  manifested  tliat  I should  become  a candidate 
to  represent  this  district  in  the  next  congress  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  frank  manner  in  which 
you  have  given  your  opinion  of  certain  men  and  mea- 
sures with  a view  to  elicit  mine,  merit  my  respectful 
consideration,  and  shall  receive  my  prompt  attention. 

I must  decidedly  concur  with  you  in  believing  that  dis- 
cord has  been  introduced  into  the  ranks  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  intrigues  of  selfish  politicians.  A short 
time,  I trust,  will  be  sufficienf  to  enable  the  intelligent 
inquirer  to  obtain  the  whole  truth. 

Until  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  leave  the  question  open,  and  rely  on  the  righ- 
teous judgment  of  the  people.  However,  recognizing 
your  undoubted  right  to  know  all  my  opinions,  both  as 
to  the  prominent  men  and  leading  measures  of  the  coun- 
try, I will,  with  that  frankness  which  has  ever  charac- 
terised my  conduct,  give  you  unreservedly  ray  impres- 
sions, under  a confident  hope  that  as  you  called  for 

them,  at  a period  when  I must  necessarily  incur  a heavy 
responsibility  in  giving  them,  that  you  will  extend  to  me 
your  generous  charities  for  any  error  into  which  I may 
be  thus  incautiously  led;  for  there  is  nothing  about  which 
men  are  so  apt  to  differ,  nay  to  err,  as  their  opinions  of 
men. 

In  the  first  place  then,  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
Huenced  Mr.  Tazewell  in  his  course  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  Stages  on  the  Turkish  mission,  I profess  to 
know  nothing.  With  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I have  had  fre- 
quent, personal  and  official  intercourse,  and  the  time 
•was  when  he  possessed  my  confidence.  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
private  virtues  and  public  services,  particularly  daring 
the  late  war,  together  with  his  high  order  of  talents,  al- 
ways commanded  my  respect,  but  his  latitudinous  po- 
litical doctrines,  during  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration, 
met  my  disapprobation.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  one,  cor- 
rectly informed,  has  ever  considered  me  his  political 
partizan.  As  to  myself,  I can  truly  say,  that  I have  no 
person  in  view  for  the  succession;  I am  at  a loss  to  say, 
who  among  the  prominent  politicians  I ought  to  support. 
Fortunately  for  me  and  the  country,  this  question  may 
yet  be  advantageously  postponed. 

Tlie  present  controversy  between  general  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Clay,  can  never  divide  southeiti  politicians  to  any 
extent.  ‘‘The  American  System,”  the  hobby  of  the 
latter,  has  but  few  advocates  among  southern  planters, 
and  its  author  still  fewer  adherents.  On  gen.  Jackson 

then,  who  is  himself  a planter,  we  must  depend,  with  a 
confident  reliance  on  the  justice  of  congress  for  relief 
against  the  oppression  of  a system  of  exactions,  which  if 
persevered  in,  must  ultimately  leatl  to  the  most  cala- 
mitous results.  The  great  and  fundamental  principles 
which  divided  our  country  into  parties,  are  of  raomen- 
ious  concern,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  untiring 
tigilauce  ot  the  American  people.  The  journals  of  the 


senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  that  I was 
a member  of  that  body,  will  best  shew  my  opinions  on 
the  tariff’ of  1824,  and  ’28,  which  now  threaten  the  re- 
pose of  the  union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  southern 
country.  I'hese  afford  an  earnest  of  the  course  of  which 
I shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue,  in  reference  to 
any  measures  which  may  be  calculated  to  repeal  or  mi- 
tigate this  “bill  of  abominations,” as  it  has  been  em- 
piiatically  called  by  one  of  its  present  most  active  and 
efficient  supporters. 

The  next  point  to  which  you  invite  my  attention,  is 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  I am  unable  to  perceive 
how  I can  vote  for  the  renewal  of  the  charier  in  any 
form.  My  ojiinion  in  relation  to  banks  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  has,  in  North  Carolina  at  least,  become  some- 
what a matter  of  public  notoriety.  I have  believed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  f ramers  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, that  the  currency  of  the  United  States  should  have 
been  metallic,  and  1 inferred  this  from  the  technical 
language  employed,  and  the  exclusive  power  given  to 
congress  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  its  value,  with 
the  positive  inhibition  on  the  slates  to  do  the  same 
thing,  or  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  ot  debts. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions, and  the  person  would  be  thought  mad,  who,  at 
this  day,  would  seriously  urge  the  above  opinion,  finding 
that  every  state  in  the  union  has  chartered  hanks,  and 
thereby  indirectly  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  ef- 
fectually as  though  they  had  power  to  coin  it. 

A national  bank  has  been  recommended  by  the  pre- 
sident with  certain  well  defined  powers.  I am  persuad- 
ed that  the  president’s  views  have  never  been  fairly  pre- 
sented or  understood.  He,  I am  sure,  never  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  such  a hideous  monster  as 
his  political  opponents  have  conjured  up.  Such  an  in- 
stitution in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  with  any  other  powers  than  the  transmis- 
sion of  government  funds,  from  one  part  of  the  union 
to  another,  I should  deprecate  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  should  befall  the  country. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I have  responded  to  you  fully  and 
freely.  I have  no  concealment  in  politics.  My  princi- 
ples remain  now  as  in  1798,  whew  they  were  first  form- 
ed at  college.  They  have  undergone  no  change  that  I 
am  sensible  of.  “They  have  grown  with  ray  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength.” 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
fellow-citizen,  John  Bkanch. 

To  Messrs.  Geo.  B.  Outla-w,  Robt.  C.  Watson,  &tc. 

OBiTTTAnT  NOTICES.  It  Very  rarely  happens — hardly 
once  in  three  years,  on  an  average — that  we  have  felt  jus- 
tified in  giving  other  than  a very  brief  notice  of  the  de- 
cease of  private  individuals,  unless  because  of  some 
leading  features  which  marked  their  life,  or  caused  the 
termination  of  it— and  for  this  reason,  that,  from  the 
nature  and  circulation  of  this  work,  the  desires  of  sur- 
viving friends  to  preserve  such  records,  would  often- 
times much  embarrass  us,  in  the  occupation  of  many 
pages  which  should  be  devoted  to  subjects  of  more  ge- 
neral interest.  But  we  are  now  about  to  break  through 
a rule  which  has  been  necessarily  guarded  with  great 
care,  to  pay  a feeble,  but  heart-felt  and  just,  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a dear  departed  friend — with 
whom  we  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  who  was 
beloved  as  the  kindest  and  best  of  brothers  should  be. 
We  hope  that  this  personal  feeling  will  excuse  the  small 
space  that  we  occupy — but,  that  it  may  not  be  plead  as 
a precedent,  eight  pages  of  extra  matter  shall  speedily 
be  given  to  our  readers,  because  of  it;  for  we  do  not 
think  it  right  to  prescribe  a rule  for  others  which  we 
may  violate  ourselves,  in  a matter  so  delicate  and  close 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Died  at  Matteawan,  Fishklll  landing.  New  York, 
on  the  first  instant,  after  a very  long  and  painful  illness, 
Abraham  H.  Scuenck,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Schenck,  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  long  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  people  of  the 
county  of  Dutchess  had  several  times  elected  him  as 
their  representative  at  Albany,  and  also  honored  him 
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with  a seat  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  faithful  to  all  the  public  trusts  reposed  in  him,  and 
eminently  successful  in  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents,  tlirough  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  power  of 
persuasion,  and  fascinating  conversation  and  manners. 
He,  with  several  associates,  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  at  Matteawan,  in  1815,  on  land  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father;  and  in  1822,  on  the  ^ame 
stream,  the  manufacture  of  wool — induced  as  well  to 
the  proceeding  by  the  wants  of  his  country,  shewn  in 
the  events  of  the  late  war,  as  to  promote  his  own  pri- 
vate intei-ests;  and  the  works  have  been  kept  up  ever 
since:  and,  though  not  of  the  largest  class,  are  among 
the  neatest  and  best  managed  of  any  in  the  union — to 
tlie  great  benefit  of  a large  number  of  worthy  and  re- 
spectable persons  collected  at  them,  and  a wonderful  im- 
provement of  the  neighborhood,  because  of  the  ready 
market  afforded  for  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Few 
men  were  more  powerful  in  demonstrating  those  and 
other  benefits  flowing  from  the  “American  System”  than 
Mr.  Sclienck,  because  of  his  colloquial  talent  and 
power  of  intellect — though  altogether  free  from  preten- 
sions to  what  is  commonly  called  eloquence  or  learning. 
But  he  had  read  and  thought  much,  especially  of  latter 
years — and  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  mechanics 
and  machinery;  prompt  in  explanation,  and  accurate  in 
detail.  Because  of  these  various  qualities,  he  was  se- 
lected by  his  partners  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  esta- 
blishments,* to  make  a tour  through  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, France,  Holland,  &c.  and,  perhaps,  he  saw  more, 
and  gathered  more  information,  of  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, than  any  man  ever  did  in  no  greater  length 
of  time.  He  brought  back  with  him  much  useful  know- 
ledge, all  which  has  been  beneficially  applied;  though 
he  often  found  much  pleasure  in  saying,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, we  were  much  less  behind  even  the  best  English 
establishments,  as  to  the  perfection  and  power  of  home- 
made machinery,  than  he  had  expected. 

Our  departed  friend,  from  the  sprightliness  of  his  dis- 
position and  promptitude  of  his  thought,  was  the  life  of 
every  company  that  he  entered — v/hilst  the  persever- 
ance of  his  character,  unyielding  integrity,  and  univer- 
sal benevolence,  especially  endeared  him  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  society.  His  heart  was  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive, and  his  hand  to  assist,  the  deserving — and,  while 
his  memory  will  long  and  tenderly  be  clierished  by  a 
a very  numerous  body  of  near  relatives  and  devoted 
friends,  the  title  which  he  justly  earned  of  the  poor  man’s 
benefactor,  we  humbly  trust,  has  ascended  before  him 
as  a peace-offering  to  the  Giver  of  ael  Good,  and 
been  accepted  in  mercy.  His  decease  has  lett  a blank 
that  cannot  easily  be  filled — his  plain,  but  frank  and 
generous  hospitality,  unwavering  disposition  to  please, 
and  persevering  and  happy  efforts  to  promote  good  will 
among  his  neighbors,  will  be  sweetly  remembered  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Abraham  H. 
Schenck. 

AppoijVtments  by  the  president.  John  Ralli,  of 
Odessa,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States  for  the  port  of 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  Russia,  in  place  of  Charlei 
Rhind,  resigned. 

Henry  Schielin,  of  Taganrog,  to  be  consul  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  port  of  Taganrog,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in 
Russia. 

JVorris  Wilcox,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  in  place  of 
James  Mitchell,  deceased. 

New  York.  A convention  of  the  national  republi- 
cans of  New  York,  was  held  at  Albany  on  the  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  inst.  Various  proceedings  were  had,  and  reso- 
lutions passed — one  of  the  latter  recommending  Henry 
Clay,  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  the  national 
convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in  Decem- 
ber,next,  was  passed  unanimously.  Judge  Spencer  and 
gen.  P.  B.  Porter  were  appointed  the  senatorial  dele- 
gates, with  34  other  gentlemen,  to  represent  the  party 
in  New  York,  in  that  convention.  We  shall  probably 
give  a pretty  full  account  of  the  proceedings  hereafter. 


*Those  in  the  cotton  being  also  extensively  engaged  in 
fehfi  manufacture  of  first-rate  machinery. 


The  north  eastern  boundary.  The  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  recent  message  to  the  legislature, 
makes  ihe  following  remarks  upon  the  decision  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  with  regard  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  domini- 
ons in  Canada. 

“It  does  not  appear,  that  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  has 
as  yet,  been  accepted  by  either  government.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  terms  of  the  submission  with  the 
award,  it  must  be  manifest,  that  this  is  altogether  at 
their  option,  and  will  be  obligatory  only  when  concurred 
in  by  both.  There  is  no  more  sound  or  better  establish- 
ed principle  of  political  as  well  as  municipal  law,  than, 
that  an  award  to  be  binding  must  pursue  the  submission. 
The  arbiter  himself,  hardly  professes  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  this  has  been  done.  The  special  and  only 
purpose  of  the  reference  has  been  wholly  unsatisfied, 
and  the  question  where  are  the  highlands  which  consti- 
tute the  true  boundary  between  ihe  United  States  and 
the  British  provinces,  is  no  better  settled  than  before 
the  arbitrament.  To  the  pretensions  of  the  states  di- 
rectly interested,  the  award  offers  the  greatest  violence. 
It  curtails  Maine  of  its  ample  dimensions,  already  in 
anticipation,  spread  over  with  a hardy  and  vigorous  po- 
pulation, raising  her  to  the  first  rank  in  strength  and 
greatness,  or  adding  another  member  to  the  family  of 
states,  abridges  her  jurisoliction  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  its  accustomed  exercise,  and  assigns  a property 
of  two  millions  of  acres  of  land,  claimed  by  her  and 
Massachusetts,  to  an  adversary  party.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  security  of  the  future  rights  of  the  state, 
that  neither  the  authority  of  the  arbiter  shall  be  admit- 
ted, nor  the  validity  of  his  decrees  assented  to,  by  us.” 

Treatment  of  an  enemy.  During  the  captivity  of 
lord  Cornwallis’s  army,  Mr.  Jefferson  hearing  that 
there  was  some  plan  in  contemplation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  for  removing  the  officers  and  men  to 
a less  eligible  situation  than  they  then  occupied,  wrote 
an  expostulatory  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  go- 
vernor, on  the  impropriety  of  the  course,  not  only  as 
being  contrary  to  the  convention  which  had  been  enter- 
ed into,  but  as  putting  the  officers  and  men  to  great 
unnecessary  inconvenience,  and  expressed  himself  in  th« 
following  truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  manner; — 

“Is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that  though  in  captivity, 
his  wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even 
crossed?  I think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  luoderu  nations,  of  treating  cap- 
tive enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity,  is  not  only 
delightful  in  contemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all 
the  world — Friends,  Foes  and  JYeutrals.” 


City  of  New  York.  The  census  of  the  6ih  and 
8th  wards  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  city  of  New  York  contains  a population  of  tuvo 
hundred  and  three  thousand  and  fifteen  souls. 


First  Ward, 

11,327 

Eighth  Ward, 

20,919 

Second 

do. 

8,202 

Ninth 

do. 

22,752 

Third 

do. 

9,649 

Tenth 

do. 

16,438 

Fourth 

do. 

12,705 

Eleventh 

do. 

14,901 

Fifth 

do. 

17,722 

Twelfth 

do. 

11,901 

Sixth 

do. 

13,596 

Thirteenth 

do. 

12,655 

Seventh 

do. 

15,868 

Fourteenth 

do. 

14,370 

203,015 

Safety 

OF  steam  boats.  We  hear 

much 

of  the 

damages  rendered  to  persons  and  property  by  steam 
boats — but  the  general  safety -of  this  means  of  transpor- 
tation are  not  duly  esteemed  by  all.  Speaking  of  the 
Constellation,  plying  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
(160  miles),  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  says — 

This  steam  boat  has  been,  emphatically,  the  most 
fortunate  boat  on  the  river,  having  never  lost  a single 
trip,  and  what  is  more,  she  has  never  lost  a hand  or 
passenger.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber ol  trips  and  passengers  of  this  boat,  since  she  com- 
menced running: 
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1825,  92  Trips — 11,633  passengers. 

1826,  230  Trips— 31,919  do. 

1827,  196  Trips— 27,020  do. 

1828,  198  Trips— 32,381  do. 

1829,  210  Trips— 35,221  do. 

1830,  236  Trips — 33,736  do. 


Total,  _ 1,162  172,910 

|t:;^Since  tliefirst  introduction  ofthe  steam  boats  into 
the  waters  of  the  Chesajjeake  in  ISll  or  1812,  we  think 
that  only  4 or  5 lives  have  been  lost — though  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers  liave  been  carried 
in  them.  

AwFur,,  ixhf.ed!  An  earliiquake  has  taken  place 
within  200  miles  of  Pekin;  from  500,000  to  one  million 
of  beings  are  represented  to  have  perished;  twelve  towns 
or  cities  are  destroyed.  The  earthcpiake  was  accompa- 
nied by  hail  storms  and  floods  which  lasted  three  days. 

FOREIGN  A'EWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  London  papers  of  the 
6tli  May.  Tlie  accounts  from  Poland,  though  nothing 
decisive  has  happened,  are  of  a cheering  nature.  The 
patriots  have  advanced  upon  and  occupied  Siedlec,  late 
the  head-cjuarters  of  the  invaders — and  the  latter  have 
re-crossed  the  lUig,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  weak- 
ness or  apprehension.  This  retrograde  movement  has 
probably  had  its  immediate  cause  in  the  general  rising 
of  tlie  population  in  Lithuania,  Podolia  and  Volhynia — 
which  is  reported  to  have  happened.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
tljal  in  Russia,  proper,  tliere  is  much  shew  of  discon- 
tent. Some  great  effort  must  have  appeared  necessary, 
for  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawing  over  the  Pru'th, 
leaving  Wallachia  open  to  the  Turks.  It  is  said  that 
16,000  Lithuanian  troops  left  the  Russians  in  a body 
and  joined  the  Poles,  and  there  is  a rumor  of  a great 
battle  in  which  the  invadei  s perished  by  thousands.  But 
Russia,  unless  distracted  within,  is  too  strong  for  Po- 
land, gallant  and  devoted  as  she  is — so  located,  also, 
that  not  much  eflectuai  aid  can  be  given  to  her  in  sup- 
plies, indispensable  to  a vigorous  support  of  her  inde- 
pendence. 

'Phe  commander  in  chief,  Skrzynecki,  gives  accounts 
of  several  small  affairs — exceedingly  harrassing  to  the 
enemy,  and  calculated  to  give  new  stimulants  to  the 
I’oles.  The  Polish  corps  of  6,0U0  men,  under  gen. 
Uminski,  was  attacked  by  the  Russian  general  Ugrow- 
mow,  with  20,000  men,  and  heavy  artillery.  The  for- 
mer bravely  resisted  the  enemy  and  killed  many  ot  them, 
and  took  500  men  prisoners  and  200  horses — but  was 
compelled  to  retire — which  he  did  with  no  great  loss. 
Gen.  Dwernicki,  the  '•'•cannon  provider^  was  fiercely 
attacking  and  severely  harrassing  the  Russians. 

A quantity  of  ducats  have  been  coined  at  Warsaw — 
principally  made  from  the  xoedding  Hue's  of  the  xvomen 
of  Poland! 

ICIP’So  far,  well — but  there  are  other  accounts  from 
Poland  which  represent  the  country  as  already  exhaust- 
ed, and  threatened  with  famine — that  the  fields  would 
remain  uncultivated,  that  all  sorts  of  business  had  been 
brought  to  a stand;  that  want  had  already  caused  sick- 
ness, the  corn,  cattle  and  sheep  being  consumed  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  armies,  and  tfiat  the  general  appearance 
of  things  was  deplorable,  indeed. 

iCJ^P.  8.  An  arrival  at  Baltimore  last  evening,  brings 
a London  paper  of  tlie  12th  May.  It  is  stated  (and  we 
are  compelled  to  fear  the  news  true),  that,  after  three 
days  hard  fighting,  the  Poles  have  been  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  2,000  killed  and  8,000  pi-isoners.  It  is  inti- 
mated, on  the  one  hand,  that  this  battle  was  not  final — 
but  on  the  other  said,  that  ^Yarsaw  was  ready  to  open 
her  gates  to  the  Russians.  The  accounts  are  not  certain. 

A general  insurrection  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  Russian  emperor  has  ordered  a new  levy  of 
150,000  men. 

'I’he  elections  in  England  were  going  on  favorably  to 
reform.  Gen.  Gascoyne,  who  has  repiesented  Liverpool 
S3  years  in  Parliament,  has  been  beaten,  and  a friend 
of  reform  put  in  bis  place.  The  king  bad  been  invited 
to  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  city  of  London. 

It  seems  now  admitted  that  a large  majority  [some 
■ay  150!]  of  the  new  house  of  commons  will  support  ( 


the  king  and  his  ministers  in  the  business  of  reform. 
The  dukes  of  Newcastle,  and  Manchester,  several 
marquesses  and  earls,  and  others  of  the  high  aristocra- 
cy, have  been  put  down  in  places  or  districts  which  they 
regarded  as  their  own. 

Lord  Eldon’s  purse  open!  It  has  been  positively  as- 
serted by  colonelJones,  that  lord  Eldon — the  regularly 
accredited  save-all,  and  ex-chancellor — has  subscribed 
i’30,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the  anti-reform  cause! 
His  lordship’s  contributions  heretofore  have  generally 
been  tears;  but  for  these  he  has  occasion  now  for  him- 
self and  friends.  [Sunday  Times. 

Ireland  is  in  great  misery  for  tlie  want  of  food- 
thousands  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation: 
some  families  had  been  entirely  swept  away.  We  in 
the  United  States,  can  form  no  idea  of  such  a state  of 
things. 

There  was  a formidable  riot  in  Edinburg,  because 
Mr.  Jettrey  was  not  returned  to  parliament.  The  vote 
is  in  the  Guilds  or  corporations — Mr.  Dundas  had  17, 
Mr.  Jeffrey  14,  and  2 scattering.  It  required  the  best 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  to  keep  the  people  down,  and  prevent 
the  calling-in  of  the  military. 

The  king  was  becoming  more  and  more  a favorite  of 
the  people  of  France.  It  is  said  that  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  were  about  to  sail  to  Lisbon  to  7ie- 
gotiate  with  the  savage  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal; but  another  account  says  that  he  would  submit  to 
all  the  demands  of  France. 

We  have  the  following  from  Greece.  “By  misgov- 
ernment  in  various  shapes,  count  Capo  d’Istrias,  long  a 
functionary,  and  thence  an  instrument  of  the  Russian 
government,  bad,  for  a considerable  time  past,  been  the 
object  of  universal  odium  in  Greece.  'I’he  patience  of 
the  people  being  completely  exhausted,  an  universal  ris- 
ing had  taken  place,  which  commenced  at  Napoli,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Hydriots  and  Mainnts.  Finding 
no  support  any  where,  the  despot  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  took  place.  A 
sort  of  assembly  styled  an  executive  council,  headed  by 
Mavro  Michali,  had  been  established,  and  every  thing 
was  going  on  with  universal  satisfaction. 

In  Italy,  it  appears  that  the  success  of  tlie  Austrians 
in  checking  the  insurrection,  had  been  complete.  Some 
diplomatic  conferences  are  however  to  take  place  at 
Rome.  The  death  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  been 
announced  in  Paris  and  London,  with  the  further  intelli- 
gence that  prince  Carignan,  who  succeeds  to  the  crown 
of  Charles  Felix,  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

'Phe  London  Courier  expresses  its  doubts  as  to  whe- 
ther prince  Leopold  will  consent  to  become  king  ot 
Belgium.  He  is  said  to  have  the  subject  yet  under  de- 
liberation. 


FOREIGN  SCRAPS. 

Spanish  bonds  in  England.  We  were  astonished  a 
few  days  since,  in  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  bondholders  in  London,  at  a meeting  held  on 
the  llth  April  last.  By  report  made  by  their  commit- 
tee, it  appears  that  the  amount  of  Spanish  bonds  in  Eng- 
lish hands  cannot  be  ascertained:  but  during  the  years 
1820,  1821  and  1822,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  13,000,000 
pounds  sterling,  were  sent  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  sold  to  the  British  merchants.  Interest  on  the  bonds 
were  paid  regularly  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1823, 
since  which  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  been  paid. 
On  the  1st  May,  1830,  the  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest due  was  almost  18,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or 
about  80,000,000  dollars.  'Phus  it  appears,  that  the 
British  subjects  are  creditors  of  the  Spanish  government 
for  account  of  bonds  alone,  and  that  for  seven  years,  in 
a sum  more  tiian  double  the  whole  national  debt  of  the 
United  States,  that  being  only  about  thirty-nine  millions. 
The  boiulliolders,  it  appears,  met  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  the  Spanish  and  British  authorities 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  privations  and  wrongs  which  they 
continue  to  endure.  [JV*.  Y.  Daily  Jldrv. 

Reform.  'I'he  tollowing  incident  may  serve  to  show 
the  state  of  feeling  which  prevails  in  England  on  the  re- 
form question.  A foreman  of  a woollen  draper  in  Lon- 
don sent  orders  to  a broker  at  the  stock  exchange,  to 
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transfer  £2U0  consols  into  the  name  of  lord  chancellor 
Brougham.  This  was  of  course  effected,  and  on  inqui- 
ry into  the  circumstances,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sum 
was  the  accumulated  earnings  of  a life  of  industrj",  and 
that  the  donor  had  no  oilier  object  than  that  of  marking 
his  detestation  of  the  “rascally  boroughraongers,  ” as  he 
termed  tliem,  by  transferring  it  to  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  measures  for  rooting  them  out.  He 
should  now,  lie  said,  go  cheerfully  to  work  to  accumu- 
late more. 

The  same  feeling  existed  among  the  voters  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  at  the  election  of  O’Connell.  The  poor- 
est came  to  the  hustings  at  their  own  expense,  and  the 
most  dissolute  rejected  the  temptation  of  ardent  spirits. 

A specimen  of  the  mode  of  electing  members  for  parlia- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  following  curi- 
ous extracts  are  taken  from  a memorandum  MS.  of  J. 
Harrington,  esq.  of  Kelston,  in  Somersetshire,  dated 
1646: 

To  our  muche  honoured  and  worthie  friend  J.  H.,  esq. 
at  his  house,  at  Kelston,  near  Bathe. 

Worthy  sir, — Out  of  the  long  experience  we  have  had 
of  your  approved  worth  and  sincerity,  our  citie  of  Bathe 
have  determined  and  settled  their  resolutions  to  select 
you  for  burgess  of  the  house  of  commons  in  this  present 
parliament  tor  our  said  citie,  and  do  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept the  trouble  thereof;  which  if  you  do,  our  desire  is, 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  with  us  at  Bathe  on  Monday  next, 
the  8th  of  this  instant,  by  eight  of  the  morning  at  the 
furthest,  for  then  we  proceed  to  our  election.  And  of 
your  determination  we  intreat  you  to  certify  us  by  a word 
or  two  in  writing,  and  send  it'^by  the  bearer  to  your  as- 
sured loving  friends,  John  Bigg,  the  MiJor, 

William  Chapman. 

Betthe,  December  6,  1646. 

A note  of  my  Bathe  business  about  the  parliament. 

Saturday,  December  2Qth,  1646.  Went  to  Bathe  and 
dined  with  the  maior  and  citizens^  conferred  about  my 
election  to  serve  in  parliament,  as  ray  father  was  help- 
less and  ill  able  to  go  any  more;  went  to  the  George  inn 
at  night,  met  the  bailifts,  and  desired  to  be  dismissed f rom 
.serving;  drank  strong  beer  and  methiglin;  expended 
about  lijs.;  went  home  late,  but  could  not  get  excused, 
as  they  entertained  a good  opinion  of  ray  father. 

JMonday,  Dec.  28th.  Went  to  Bathe,  met  sir  John 
Horner:  we  were  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  serve  for  the 
city.  The  maior  promised  sir  John  Horner  and  myselt 
a horse  a piece  when  we  went  to  London  to  parliament, 
which  we  accepted  of;  and  we  talked  about  the  synod 
and  ecclesiastical  dismissions.  I am  to  go  again  on 
Thursday,  and  meet  the  citizens  about  all  such  matters, 
and  take  advice  thereon. 

Thursday,  3ls^  W ent  to  Bathe;  Mr.  Ashu  preached. 
Dined  at  the  George  inn  with  the  maior  and  four  citi- 
zens; spent  at  dinner  yj  sh  in  wine. 

Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George  xjs.  4d. 

Laid  out  in  drinking  vij  ij 

Laid  out  in  tobacco  and  drinking  vessels  iiij  4 

January  1.  My  father  gave  me  £4  to  bear  my  ex- 
penses at  Bathe. 

Mr.  Chapman,  the  maior,  came  to  Kelston  and  re- 
turned thanks,  for  my  being  chosen  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, to  my  father,  in  name  of  all  the  citizens.  My  fa- 
ther give  me  good  advice,  touching  my  speaking  in  par- 
liament as  the  city  should  direct  me.  Game  home  late 
at  night  from  Bathe,  much  troubled  hereat  concerning 
my  proceding  truly  for  men’s  good  report  and  mine  own 
safety. 

i^F'rom  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  April  23.1 
By  the  king. — A proclamation  for  dissolving  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  and  declaring  the  calling  of  ano- 
ther. 

William  R. — Whereas,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  dissolve  this 
present  parliament,  which  stands  prorogued  to  Tuesday, 
the  10th  day  of  May  next,  we  do  lor  that  end  publish 
this  our  royal  proclamation,  and  do  herebv’^  dissolve  the 
said  parliament  accordingly;  and  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  kniglils,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  and 
commissioners  for  shires  and  burghs,  of  the  house  of 
commons,  are  discharged  from  their  meeting  and  atlen- 
.dance  on  the  said  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  May  next; 
«nd  we,  being  desirous  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  may 


be,  to  meet  our  people,  and  to  have  their  advice  in  par- 
liament, do  hereby  make  known  to  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects our  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  call  a new  parlia- 
ment; and  do  hereby  turther  declare,  that,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  privy  council,  have  given  order  to  our  chan- 
cellor of  that  part  of  our  United  Kingdom  called  Great 
Britain,  and  our  chancellor  ol  Ireland,  that  they  do  re- 
spectively, upon  notice  thereof,  forthwith  issue  out  writs 
in  due  form,  and  according  to  law,  for  calling  a new 
parliament;  and  we  do  hereby,  also,  by  this  our  royal 
proclamation,  under  our  great  seal  of  our  United  King- 
dom, require  writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accordingly 
by  our  said  chancellors,  respectively,  for  causing  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  who  are  to 
serve  in  the  said  parliament,  to  be  duly  returned  to,  and 
give  their  attendance  in  our  said  parliament;  which 
writs  are  to  be  returnable  on  Tuesday,  the  l4th  day  of 
June  next. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James’s  this  23rd  day  of 
April,  1831,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

God  save  the  king. 

[This  proclamation  is  followed  by  another  for  the 
election  of  16  peers,  to  represent  Scotland  in  the  ensu- 
ing parliament.  The  peers  on  whom  the  right  of  elec- 
tion devolves  are  commanded  to  assemble  at  Holyrood 
house,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  between  twelve  and  two 
o’clock,  and  then  and  there  to  make  their  return.] 

Catholic  magistrate.  The  celebrated  doctor  Doyle, 
a Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland,  has  been  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  that  country, 
of  a Catholic  clergyman  receiving  such  an  appointment. 

Females  in  London.  On  a careful  and  minute  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  a portion  of  the  female  sex  in  Lon- 
don, it  has  been  calculated  that  the  numlier  of  females  of 
a certain  class  exceeds  8t),0U0,  that  there  are  at  present 
15,000  girls,  children  of  the  poor,  who  have  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  train- 
ed to  every  variety  of  vice,  and  are  without  shelter  or 
home,  it  IS  also  ascertained  that  the  number  of  female 
servants  in  London  is  165,732!  that  the  time  each  ser- 
vant remains  in  her  situation,  by  an  average  taken  at 
seven  different  periods,  is  462  days;  consequently,  on  an 
average,  858  leave  their  situations  every  day. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  COLONIAL  TRADE  ACT. 

Anno  Piimo  Gulielmi  IV.  Regis. 

CHAPTER  XXIY. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the  6th  year  of  his  late  majes- 
ty, to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad.  [22c?  Apiil  1831.] 

6.  G.  4.  c.  114.  Repeal  of  duties  upon  the  impoi  tation 
of  corn,  &c.  into  British  possessions  in  America: 
Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  liis  late 
majesty’s  reign,  intituled  an  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  British  possessions  abroad,  and  by  subsequent  acts 
made  and  passed  to  alter  and  amend  the  said  aci,  certain 
duties  of  customs  are  imposed  on  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction when  imported  or  brought  into  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America:  And,  whereas,  it  is  expedient  to 
repeal  some  of  the  said  duties,  and  to  alter  or  vary  others 
of  them;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king’s  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
tlie  same,  that  from  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  April 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  so  much  of 
the  said  acts  as  imposes  any  duly  in  any  of  the  Bntisli 
possessions  in  America,  upon  the  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  corn  or  grain  unground,  or  of  meal  or  flour 
not  made  of  wheat,  or  of  bread  or  biscuit,  or  of  rice, 
or  of  live  stock,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Of  -wheat  flour,  &c.  into  Canada. 

H.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  any 
of  the  said  acts  as  imposes  any  duly  in  the  provinces  of 
Upper  or  Lo-tver  Canada  upon  the  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  wheat  flour,  or  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  or  bacon, 
or  of  wood  or  lumber,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Of  -wood  or  lumber  into  JVova  Scotia,  &c. 

• HI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  any 
of  the  said  acts  as  imposes  any  duly,  in  JPe-w  Bruns- 
wick, J\  ova  Scotia,  or  Prince  Ed-ward"*  Island,  upoq 
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wood  or  luniber,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

.inci  of -vheat  Jlow'y  ^c.  from  the  British  possessions 
in  A'orth  .imrrica  into  the  Il'est  J/ulieSy  &c. 

IV.  ^Ind  he  it  further  enacted.  That  so  mudi  of  any 
of  the  said  acts  as  imposes  any  duty,  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  of  South  ^'Jmerica,  or  in  the 
n est  Indies,  nv  in  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islantls, 
upon  wheat  flour,  or  upon  beef,  pork,  hams  or  bacon, 
or  upon  wood  or  lumber,  when  imported  from  any  ot 
the  British  possessions  in  jYorth  America,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Duties  of  importation  from  any  foreign  country  into 
the  ff’est  Indies,  &c. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  impor- 
tation from  any  loreign  country  into  the  British  posses- 
sions, on  the  continent  of  South  America  or  in  tlie  U'est 
Indies  or  into  the  Bahama  c,v  Bermuda  islands,  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  following  table,  tliere  shall  he 
raised,  levied,  collected  and  paid  unto  his  niajesty^  the 
several  temporary  additional  duties  as  the  same  are  set 
forth  in  tlie  saiil  table;  (that  is  to  say). 

Table  of  additional  duties. 

Staves  and  headings,  until  the  tirst  day  of  £> 

January  1834,  the  1,000  0 

On  and  from  the  1st  of  January  1834,  to 
the  1st  day  of  January  1836,  the  1,000  0 

White  or  yellow  pine  lumber,  until  the 
1st  day  of  January  1834,  the  1,000  feet 
of  one  inch  thick  0 

On  and  fi  om  the  1st  day  of  January  1834, 
to  the  1st  day  of  January  1836,  the 
1,000  feet  of  one  inch  thick  0 

Duties  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  if  imposed  by  recit- 
ed act. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  act,  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected  and 
paid  unto  his  majesty,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  duties 
had  been  imposed  by  the  said  first  mentioned  act,  and 
liad  been  set  forth  in  the  table  of  duties  therein  con- 
tained. 


d. 


7 0 


5 0 


CIRCUIT  COURf  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

niSTillCT  OF  3IAHTLA>*n, 

United  States,  -\  April  ’Verm,  1831. 

vs.  > Indictment  for  a misdemea- 

Mortimer  Cunningham.  J nor. 

On  the  l2th  M:iy  this  court  opened  for  the  trial  of  Jli. 
Cunningham,  late  post  master  of  Abingdon,  Harford 
county  Mary  land.  He  was  indicted  under  certain  clau- 
ses in  the  21st  section  of  the  post  oflice  law,  which  pro- 
'vide  as  follows: 

“That  if  any  person  employed  in  any  of  the  depart- 
“ments  of  tlie  post  office  establishment  shall  unlawfully 
“detain,  delay  or  open  any  letter,  packet,  bag  or  mail 
“of  letters,  with  which  he  shall  be  entrusted,  or  which 
“shall  have  come  to  his  possession,  and  which  are  in- 
“lended  to  be  convey  ed  by  post;  or,  if  any  such  person 
“shall  secrete,  embezzle  or  destroy  any  letter  or  pack- 
*^et,  entrusted  to  such  person  as  aforesaid,  and  which 
“shall  not  contain  any  security  for,  or  assurance  relat- 
“ing  to  money',  as  hereinafter  described,  every  such 
“offender,  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  for  every 
“such  ofi’ence,  be  fined,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
“dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
“both,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  aggravations 
“of  the  offence.  ” 

The  indictment  contained  ten  counts.  The  four  first 
on  the  second  clause  of  this  section;  and  the  six  last 
on  the  first  clause.  To  the  nine  first  counts  the  coun- 
sel for  the  traverser  put  in  a general  demurrer,  and  to 
the  tenth  a sjiecial  demurrer.  These  were  argued  on 
the  two  following  days.  And  on  Mon<lay  the  16th, 
judge  Duval  gave  his  opinion,  sustaining  the  demur- 
rers to  the  four  first  counts, ami  overruling  them  as  to 
the  six  last.  The  judge  herein  decided,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  negative  that  the  letters  contained  securities 
for,  or  assurances  relating  to  money;  and  further,  that 
the  enumeration  of  such  securities  as  set  forth  in  this 
act,  should  be  particularly  and  expressly  negatived. 

A jury  of  great  respectability  and  intelligence  being 
empannelled,  the  trial  on  the  facts  commenced  that 
<lay.  A great  many  witnesses  were  examined  on  both 


sides,  occupy  ing  therein  nearly  four  days.  On  Friday, 
the  20th,  the  arguments  to  the  jury  commenced,  which 
continued  untiro  o’clock,  of  Monday  evening,  the  23d. 
In  the  course  ot  these  arguments  various  questions  of 
law  were  started  and  argued,  not  important  here  to  be 
noticed. 

The  most  interesting  facts,  which  were  given  in  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  tlie  government,  were  that  certain 
irregularities  and  violations  of  the  mail  occurred  in  the 
course  ot  the  last  winter,  between  Baltimore  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  in  consequence  of  which,  a correspon- 
dence took  place  between  the  post  masters  of  these 
places,  and  a scheme  for  delecting  the  guilty  was  devis- 
ed by  them.  Decoy  letters  were  sent  by  the  mail,  into 
which  were  put,  sometimes  good  money,  but  princi- 
pally counterfeit  notes.  Some  previous  investigations 
failing  of  a discovery , Mr.  Charles  T.  deputy 

post  master  of  Wilmington,  commenced  his  operations 
on  the  21st  of  January  last.  He  put  up  two  letters  at 
Wilmington,  addressed  to  different  persons  in  Bal- 
timore; and  at  Elkton,  coming  on  with  the  mail,  he 
put  these  two  letters  into  separate  bags  or  portman- 
teaus; one  of  which  was  to  be  given  out  at  one  office, 
and  the  other  at  another  office,  between  Elkton  and 
Havre  de  Grace.  On  arriving  at  Havre  he  examined 
the  two  packages,  and  found  them  unbroken.  He  de- 
termined again  to  test  the  same  two  offices,  and  for  that 
purpose,  to  return  to  Elkton.  But  some  suspicion  be- 
ing excited  in  his  mind  at  Havre,  towards  the  post 
master  at  Abingdon,  he  resorted  to  similar  means  tor 
detection. 

He  prepared  at  Havre  two  letters,  addressed  to  per- 
sons ill  Delaware;  and  a letter  addressed  to  the  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore;  into  each  of  which  he  iiut 
counterfeit  notes.  In  that  sent  to  Baltimore,  he  put  a 
$5  note  of  a Georgetown  bank,  and  a $5  of  the  Charles- 
ton manufacturing  company.  This  letter  was  put  into 
a portmanteau,  which  the  mail  guard  was  directed  to 
give  out  at  no  other  office,  than  at  Abingdon;  and  he 
was  charged  with  a letter  of  advice  to  the  post  master 
at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Grubb  then  returned  to  Elkton, 
and,  inspecting  the  two  packages  there,  he  found  them 
correct.  Satisfied  wiih  the  fidelity  of  the  offices 
of  the  Susquehannah,  his  attention  was  thenceforth  solely 
directed  to  those  south  thereof.  With  the  co-operation 
of  col.  Whann,  post  master  at  Elkton,  he  prepared 
two  decoy  letters,  into  one  of  which  he  put  a counter- 
feit note,  and  addressed  it  to  H.  Niles,  Baltimore. 
I'his  letter  he  placed  in  a portmanteau,  to  be  opened  at 
ail  the  offices  between  Elk  on  and  Baltimore,  except  at 
Abingdon.  The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Nixon 
Wilson,  Baltimore;  and  into  that  were  put  a $5  note 
of  the  Jersey  bank,  a $2  note  of  Georgetown  corpora- 
tion, and  a note  of  a Delaware  bank.  The  two  last 
were  counterfeits,  and  the  first  supposed  to  be  genuine. 
Wiiether  it  was  so  or  not,  was  the  great  question  in 
controversy  on  the  former  trial  against  this  party,  for  a 
felony.  This  last  letter  was  mailed  by  col.  Whann, 
and  put  into  a portmanteau,  which  was  to  be  given  out 
only  at  Abingdon.  There  was  in  that  mail  no  package 
for  Abingdon. 

Mr.  Grubb  came  on  with  the  two  portmanteaus,  care- 
fully attending  to  their  disposition.  At  Havre  the  bag, 
containing  the  last  mentioned  letter,  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Sappington,  the  post  master,  and  his 
deputy,  that  they  niiglit  see  the  packages  compared 
with  tlie  list  of  them.  He  here  received  a letter  from 
the  post  muster  at  Baltimore,  advising  him  that  the  de- 
coy letter,  addressed  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Bal- 
timore on  the  22d,  had  been  intercepted.  The  post 
master  at  Havre  advised  Mr.  Grubb  to  call  for  liquor 
at  Abingdon,  so  as  to  run  up  a bill;  and  to  counterfeit 
intoxication,  tliat  the  post  master  there  might  have  no  sus- 
picion of  his  real  character.  Following  on  with  the  mail 
to  Abingdon,  he  saw  the  portmanteau,  before  designed 
for  that  office,  carried  into  the  bar  by  the  traverser,  and 
heard  packages  broken  open,  akbougli  he  knew  tliis  was 
unnecessary,  as  no  packages  were  in  the  mail  for  that 
office.  Considerable  delay  being  occasioned  at  that 
place,  by  the  stalling  of  the  mail  carriage,  it  was  about 
4 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24lh  of  January,  be- 
fore they  were  ready  to  depart.  The  witness  called 
for  his  bill,  which  was  50  cents.  He  offered  in  pay- 
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rnent  therefor,  first  a $‘20  note,  tlien  a $10  note. 
Change  was  given  for  the  latter  in  a $5  note,  a $2,  and 
a $1,  and  three  half  dollars.  The  $5  note  proved  to  be 
the  Georgetown  note,  whicli  had  been  enclosed  in  the 
letter  directed  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Baltimore, 
and  sent  b)-  the  mail  of  tlie  preceding  evening.  'I'he 
$2  note  and  $l  note  were  two  of  the  three  notes  enclos- 
ed in  the  letter  to  Nixon  Wilson,  and  mailed  a few 
hours  betore  at  Elkton.  All  these  notes  were  [)erlectly 
well  known  to  Mr.  Grubb,  and  to  otliers  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  $5  note  had  been  ascertained  by  the  tra- 
verser, in  the  course  ol  the  day  preceding,  to  be  a 
counterfeit.  And  this  discovery  accounted  for  his  giv- 
ing it  in  exchange  to  a stranger^  apparently  intoxicated, 
rather  than  the  $5  note,  which  was  in  company  with  the 
$2  and  $l  notes. 

Arriving  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Grubb  examined  the  two 
portmanteaus.  In  one,  which  had  been  given  out  at  all 
the  other  offices,  lie  found  the  decoy  letter  to  H.  Niles; 
and  in  the  other,  which  had  been  opened  at  Abingdon, 
the  decoy'  letter  to  N.  Wilson  was  missing.  But  in  its 
place  was  found  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  John  H. 

ol  Baltimore,  which  had  been  mailed  at  Wil- 
mington, by  Mr.  Grubb,  on  the  20th,  and  had  been  two 
days  delayed  on  the  road,  and  had  been  opened.  It 
was  a bona  fide  letter,  supposed  to  be,  and  marked 
double,  although  single.  An  afiadavit  of  the  foregoing 
facts  having  been  made  before  the  district  judge,  Cun-  i 
ninghaiu  was  arrested  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  ofJa-  | 
nuary.  I 

Two  of  the  counts  which  were  struck  out  were  drawn  ' 
upon  the  embezzlement  of  the  decoy  letter,  addressed  i 
to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Baltimore.  Three  of  the  ! 
counts  ruled  to  be  good,  had  relation  to  the  decoy'  let-  ! 
ter  to  N.  Wilson,  for  detaining,  delay  ing,  and  opening 
it.  Two  were  founded  on  the  delaying  and  opening  the  ! 
bona  fide  letter  to  J.  H.  Naff.  The  6th  was  framed  on  , 
a charge  for  delaying  and  opening  a -bona  fide  letter  to  j 
James  Cox,  esq.  Tlie  counsel  for  the  government  did  ; 
not  press  for  a verdict  of  guilty  on  this  count,  as  there  ] 
was  no  direct  evidence  to  support  this  charge.  | 

The  defence  of  the  traverser  was  urged  by=^  his  inge- 
nious and  able  counsel,  on  evidence  of  good  character,  ! 
nnd  various  other  topics.  The  jury,  having  left  the  box  ! 
about  twenty  minutes,  returned  a verdict  of  GtJii.TX  on  j 
the  five  first  remaining  counts,  and  not  gujltx  on  the  I 
last  count.  I 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  his  honor,  judge  Glenn, 
pronounced  sentence: — that  the  party  convicted  should 
be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  pay  a fine  of  fifty' 
dollars  and  costs;  saying,  that  the  fine  was  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  costs  which  had  been  incur- 
red, being  much  greater  than  the  highest  fine  which 
could  be  imposed  by'  the  act  of  congress. 

I'he  judge  also  remarked  to  the  traverser  that  the 
worst  feature  in  his  case  was  the  employment  by  him 
of  false  witnesses,  to  aid  in  his  defence. 

The  counsel  engaged  in  this  trial  were  J\'aihaniel  \ 
Williams,  district  attorney  for  the  United  States,  V.  S.  j 
Heath  and  R.  Johnson,  for  the  traverser.  ! 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  that,  during  the 
same  term  of  tliis  court,  two  persons  have  been  fined 
and  imprisoned,  upon  confessions  of  guilty,  to  indict- 
ments found  against  them  for  obstructing  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty; — one  for  resisting  admiralty 
process;  and  the  other  for  endeavoring  to  rescue  Morti- 
mer Cunningham,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

There  has  been  a sixth  recovery,  within  a year  or 
two,  of  the  penalty  of  $5  for  writing  on  the  margin  of 
a newspaper,  which  was  not  sent  as  a letter. 
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From  the  Alexandria  f Lou.)  Gaze'le  of  J\lay  21. 

Alexandria,  ApriLZlth,  1831. 

Sir — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  a large  and  respectable  number  of 
your  fellow  citizens  of  this  parish,  who  are  desirous  of 
offering  you  some  testimonial  of  their  respect  and  some  ! 
public  proof  of  the  high  estimate  they  place  on  your  long 
and  faithful  services  in  the  senate  of  the'U.  Slates. — We 
have  with  that  view  the  honor  of  inviting  you  to  partake 
of  a public  dinner  at  Messrs.  Norment  and  Jeffries,  on 
Friday  the  29th  inst. 


I We  are  happy  in  being  the  organs  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  adding 
I assurances  of  the  high  consideration  w ith  which  we  have 
, the  honor  to  be  yours,  kc. 

• THOMAS  C.  SCOTT,"^ 


H.  A.  BULLARD,  | 
F.  A.  BYNUM, 

SILAS  TALBERT, 
THO.MAS  HOOPER,  | 
M.  WELLS.  J 

To  hon.  J.  S.  Johnston. 


^ Committee. 


Alexandria,  April  2Sth,  1828. 

! Gextltxen — I received  yesterday  your  letter  in  be- 

half of  a number  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  parish  of 
: Rapide,  inviting  me  to  a public  dinner  on  Friday  the 
29lh  inst.  I accept  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation, 
which  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  so  many  of  my  friends  and  constitu- 
, euts,  and  of  offering  them  personally  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgeraents  for  the  kindness  and  the  confidence 
they  have  uniformly  manifested  towards  me.  1 receive 
: with  due  sensibility  this  testimonial  of  the  respect  and 
I approbation  of  my  immediate  constituents,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  others,  are  known  the  views  I enter- 
; tain  of  the  public  interest  and  the  high  value  I set  upon 
! their  favorable  consideration  of  my  public  services.  I 
i thank  them  for  this  unmerited  honor  and  beg  you  to  ac- 
I cept  the  assurance  of  my'  great  personal  regard  for  you 
i individually.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

’ your  obedient  servant,  J.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

i The  honorable  T.  C.  Scott,  U.  A.  Bullard,  F.  A. 

\ Bynum,  Sdas  2'albert,  Thos.  Hooper,  JM.  Wells,  esqrs. 

During  the  entertainment,  the  health  of  Mr.  Johnston 
! having  been  given  and  drank.*  He  arose  and  addressed 
the  company  as  follows: 

lam  very-  far  from  supposing  that  any  services  I have 
rendered  the  state  have  deserved  the  estimate  you  are 
pleased  to  place  on  them,  or  that  I have  in  any  way 
merited  the  distinguished  honor  you  award  me. 

I receive  this  testimony  of  respect  as  an  evidence  of 
that  personal  regard,  you  have  so  often  manifested  to- 
wards me,  which  has  endured  so  many  years,  and  stood 
the  test  of  so  many'  trials,  and  which  still  survives  all 
the  contests  personal,  professional  and  political,  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged. 

I value  most  highly  the  good  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  I have  so  long  lived,  and  I appreciate  as  1 ought 
to  do  the  sentiments  you  express;  lam  most  grateful 
for  this  and  the  numerous  marks  of  public  favor  and 
public  confidence  I have  received  for  more  than  twenty 
years  at  your  hands. 

1 owe  indeed  much  to  the  people  of  this  parish,  among 
whom  I first  started  in  the  career  of  life.  1 owe  to  them 
whatever  personal  honors  or  political  preferment  I have 
obtained,  and  I am  too  sensible  of  their  kindness  not  to 
feel  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  them  and  the  live- 
liest interest  in  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  has 
created  an  attachment  which  is  neither  weakened  by  time 
or  distance.  Mlierever  1 go,  and  in  whatever  I engage, 
whether  in  the  pleasures  of  society  or  the  duties  of  my 
station,  my  mind  turns  at  every  interval,  like  that  of  the 
exile  to  the  country  it  has  left,  and  the  friends  and  the 
home  it  has  lost. 

I return  therefore,  after  the  political  contests  of  the 
winter  are  over,  with  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  your  cor- 
dial w elcome,  to  participate  in  your  social  enjoyments, 
to  mingle  in  your  concerns  and  to  feel  again  that  I have 
an  interest  and  a common  stake  with  you  in  that  coun- 
try which  it  is  my  pride  and  duty  to  represent,  and  w ith- 
out  which  no  man  can  truly’  represent  his  constituents. 

I am  happy  in  the  occasion  w Inch  it  presents  of  meet- 
ing so  many  esteemed  friends,  of  knowing  those  who 
have  more  recently  settled  here  and  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  new  generation,  rising  up  around 
us.  But  I am  most  happy*  to  witness  the  growth  of  your 
families,  the  increase  of  your  fortunes,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country. 

. *Our  distinguished  guest,  the  hon.  Josiah  S.  Johnston. 
The  able  and  unwearied  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  senate  of  the  UnKed  States. 
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There  is  at  this  time  an  uncommon  degree  of  prospe- 
rity in  our  country.  Wherever  I have  been  througli- 
out  the  northern,  middle  and  western  states,  labor, 
capital  and  skill,  are  now  employed  with  the  greatest 
activity  and  enterprise,  in  all  the  channels  of  industry. 
Every  where  we  meet  the  external  and  visible  signs  of 
ibe  influence  they  diffuse.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the  condition  of  our 
own  state,  I speak  particularly  now  of  the  cotton  region. 
We  have  suffered  a great  depression  in  the  price  of  our 
sta[)le,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  of  pro- 
perty and  one  of  the  severest  trials.  Within  a short 
period,  cotton  has  fallen  to  one-third  of  its  former  price. 
— Yet  you  have  sustained  the  shock. — There  has  been, 
in  consequence  of  your  foresight  and  prudence,  no  dis- 
tress or  sacrifice,  your  fortunes  have  steadily  advanced, 
capital  is  still  productive,  property  in  demand,  money 
abundant,  and  credit  and  confidence  unlimited. 

1 am  the  more  surprised  at  this,  after  having  heard 
and  read  so  much  of  the  distress  in  the  southern  states. 
— How  is  this,  that  two  countries  very  similar,  with  like 
productions,  with  the  same  people  and  living  under  the 
same  laws,  present  such  different  results.  Have  we  a 
kinder  soil,  a more  genial  sun,  greater  enterprise  or 
more  industry  or  more  economy? — They  have  indeed 
some  advantages,  they  are  nearer  the  market,  near  the 
sources  of  supply,  labor  cheaper  and  the  price  of  the 
staple  article  higher  by  the  dift'erence  of  freight.  How 
is  it,  that  they  are  sinking  in  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
while  we  are  in  a comparatively  flourishing  condition? 

The  depression  in  the  south  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  but  those  laws  act  equally  upon 
us;  and  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  exert  the  mys- 
terious and  extraordinary  influence  attributed  to  them. 
The  decline  in  the  price,  was  for  a time  imputed  to  the 
tariff.  It  was  supposed  to  be  affected  by  some  indirect 
means,  beyond  the  reach  of  common  observation.  But 
this  I believe  is  now  abandoned.  It  is  known  that  the 
price  fell  with  the  increasing  production;  it  was  the  ex- 
cess of  supply  pressing  on  the  demand  for  consumption; 
it  was  the  natural  effect  of  a redundant  market. 

We  have  heard  also  of  a new  theory,  by  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  producers  and  not  the  consumers 
pay  all  the  duties,  and  that  therefore  the  cotton  interest 
is  taxed  with  two-thirds  of  all  the  revenue.  This 
struck  us  at  first  by  its  boldness  and  originality.  It  had 
the  merit  of  being  a cause,  which,  if  true  in  principle, 
would  adequately  account  for  all  the  evils  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  ascribed  to  the  tariff;  but  the  fact  not  being 
true,  the  theory  has  been  exploded,  and  we  have  return- 
ed to  the  old  opinion,  that  in  reality  the  consumer,  who- 
ever he  is  and  wherever  he  may  be,  pays  all  the  duties 
levied  upon  all  the  articles  he  buys,  and  that  therefore 
they  fall  very  equally  upon  all:  and  consequently  the 
duties  of  20  millions  paid  to  the  government  are  levied 
upon  all  the  people  and  draw  from  all  the  labor  of  the 
country  amounting  to  many  hundred  millions,  and  not 
upon  the  mere  producers  of  the  articles  that  enter  into 
foreign  commerce  that  do  not  exceed  sixty  millions. 

But  it  has  been  said  the  tariff  is  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, and  is  producing  the  most  fatal  effects  upon 
the  south.  Let  us  see  how  this  stands  with  us.  The 
price  of  cotton  has  fallen,  but  so  has  every  thinp-  else, 
and  from  the  same  cause.  The  taxes  are  necessarily 
high,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  and  dis- 
charge a heavy  public  debt,  but  then  all  contribute  ac- 
cording to  tbeir  means. 

In  regard  to  ourselves,  we  know,  that  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  our  plantations  do  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
value  of  our  crops,  that  is  less  than  three  cents  a pound, 
and  that  the  residue  is  profit  upon  the  capital  employ- 
ed. That  half  of  this  amount  of  expenses  is  for  arti- 
cles made  in  the  United  States,  and  not  included  in  the 
tariff,  and  not  in  any  way  effected  by  it.  The  other  half 
is  composed  of  articles  that  are  embraced  by  it  and 
furnish  a fair  example  of  the  general  operation  of  those 
laws.  The  whole  of  them  have  fallen  since  the  tariff 
ot  1824  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  in  value;  some  of  them 
especially  cotton  goods  are  cheaper  than  in  England 
and  fairly  compete  with  them.  Others,  such  as  cotton 
oagg'ng.  which  constitutes  a considerable  itcam  of  ex- 
pense, IS  now  made  in  the  western  states  of  a quality 


superior  to  the  foreign  at  16  cents,  and  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced by  our  own  competition;  this  article  together 
with  the  cordage  is  now  so  low  that  it  fully  reimburses 
the  planter  by  the  weight  for  all  the  cost.  Upon  the 
remainder  of  the  articles  we  may  perhaps  pay  25  per 
cent,  but  the  prices  are  continually  falling,  we  must 
contribute  our  quota  to  the  government  in  some  form; 
could  we  expect  to  pay  less  upon  the  amount  of  our 
property  or  our  revenue,  or  could  we  pay  it  in  a more 
convenient  form?  Or  can  we  complain  when  we  look 
to  the  protection  it  affords  and  the  effect  of  that  securi- 
ty upon  the  value  of  our  labor  and  our  properly.  Be- 
sides in  the  present  regulated  state  we  are  secure  from 
great  fluctuations,  the  market  is  well  supplied,  at  a 
fair  and  steady  price  which  will  not  be  materially  affect- 
ed during  a war. 

But  in  any  view  of  this  question.  It  is  clear  that 
two-lhirds  of  the  productions  of  your  estates  is  gain 
upon  the  capital,  actual  profit.  This  annual  acces- 
sion to  your  fortunes  is  again  invested,  and  becomes 
new  capital;  and  thus  we  see  large  estates  created  in  a 
few  years,  as  if  by  magic,  by  means  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomy. 

1 speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  their  in- 
terests and  comprehend  this  subject. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  tariff  has  depressed  the  price 
of  cotton,  do  you  believe  the  cotton  growers  pay  all  the 
revenue,  or  that  any  considerable  portion  of  what  you 
naake  goes  in  any  w'ay  to  the  government;  can  you  be- 
lieve that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  the  tariff  is 
unjust,  or  unequal,  or  oppressive. 

In  the  southern  states  not  only  are  these  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated, but  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  protect  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country,  in  any  form,  is  pro- 
nounced a palpable  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  so  oppressive  that  the  states  have  a right 
to  declare  them  void;  principles  which  I believe  after 
the  most  mature  reflection  to  be  utterly  erroneous,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  union  of  the  states. 

The  great  staple  of  our  state,  sugar,  which  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  interests  of  the 
south,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  and  useful  to  the 
whole  country,  owes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  the 
government,  and  can  continue  to  exist  only  by  the  favor 
and  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  operation  of  those 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  founded. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  it  became  the  avowed  policy, 
to  protect  the  domestic  industry,  and  especially  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  of  the  country.  The  people  of  this 
state  conforming  themselves  to  the  views  otgovernment, 
embarked  immense  capital  under  the  faith  of  the  laws 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  hazardous  experiment 
has  been  rendered  successful  by  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise. It  has  become  the  prominent  interest  of  the 
state.  1 may  with  truth  say  that  this  great  and  growing 
interest  depends  now  essentially  upon  the  protection  of 
the  government,  nay,  the  withdrawal  of  it  would  re- 
duce us  below  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in- 
volve us  in  utter  and  hopeless  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

This  distant  and  isolated  interest  has  been  singled 
out  for  attack  by  a most  formidable  combination  of  poli- 
tical parties.  It  seems  toj  have  provoked  the  especial 
displeasure  of  the  southern  politicians,  who  for  the  last 
year  have  concentrated  their  whole  force  upon  this  par- 
ticular object.  We  received  timely  admonition  of  the 
attack.  We  were  informed  that  notwithstanding  the 
fatal  consequences  to  this  state,  the  attempt  would  be 
made  to  take  olF  the  protecting  duty  of  sugar,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  punishing  the  people  of  Louisiana  for 
the  tree  expression  of  their  opinions  upon  questions  of 
deepest  concern  to  them,  and  of  breaking  down  the 
American  system,  by  assailing  its  separate  interests  in 
detail.  The  press  at  proper  time,  opened  at  various 
points  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  plan  of  operation 
began  to  disclose  itself.  The  attack  was  made  by  every 
species  of  popular  appeal,  every  prejudice  was  awaken- 
ed, every  weakness  and  every  passion  moved.  It  was 
said  to  be  a tax  upon  labor  for  the  benefit  of  capital,  to 
be  levied  upon  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich, 
that  it  was  an  enormous  duty  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent  on  the  cost,  and  yielded  a profit  of  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  every  kind  of  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation  were  employed.  Then  came 


the  president’s  message,  recoran«;ending  a modification 
of  the  tariff  and  announcing  the  new  principles  upon 
which  it  should  be  revised;  to  wit: 

“That  objects  of  national  importance  alone  ought  to 
be  protecteti,”  which  se.emed  to  look  only  to  a lew  ob- 
jects of  general,  not  local  interests,  and  to  exclude  in  its 
terms  every  branch  of  industry  confined  to  particular 
states  or  sections,  as  if  the  protection  of  labor  in  all  its 
forms,  wherever  employed,  was  not  the  object  of  the 
national  legislation.  It  was  then  declared  no  interest 
should  be  protected  unless  it  could  stand  singly  and 
alone;  without  any  aid  or  support  from  any  other  in- 
terests, as  if  any  interest  could  stand  alone,  and  as  if  the 
labor  of  the  country  could  consent  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  one  ora  few  peculiar  interests;  as  if  any'  sys- 
tem of  government  or  of  legislation  could  be  founded 
upon  such  exclusive  principles.  Then  we  were  advised 
that,  “some  of  the  comjorts  oi  life  were  taxed  unneces- 
sarily high,”  an  intimation  which  we  cannot  effect  to 
misunderstand,  and  finally,  the  great  scheme  w'as  con- 
summated by  a formal  attack  in  the  form  of  a proposition 
to  reduce  the  duly  on  sugar.  A deep  impression  was 
now  made  on  the  public  mind  and  a formidable  oppo- 
sition was  arrayed.  I was  assured  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence that  the  duty  would  be  taken  off.  In  the  mean 
time  the  citizens  of  this  state,  (to  many  of  whom  we 
are  greatly  indebted),  prepared  a body  of  facts  drawn 
from  the  most  correct  and  authentic  sources,  and  laid 
them  before  the  public.  This  served  in  a considerable 
degree  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  and  dispel 
the  illusions  thrown  around  this  subject.  It  began  to  be 
seen  in  its  true  light,  as  really  a great  national  interest, 
opening  a vast  field  for  capital  and  labor,  that,  in  fact, 
sugar  was  produced  by  contributions  from  all  the  states, 
and  diffused  its  effects  among  the  wiiole  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposition  was  met  by  our  delegation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  successfully  resisted.  The 
attempts  proved  entirely  abortive. 

This  attack  from  our  brethren  of  the  south,  with  whom 
we  have  so  many  ties  of  interest  and  feeling,  shows  us 
how  little  we  could  rely  upon  them  for  protection; — 
when  their  sense  of  public  duty  leads  them  to  sacrifice 
their  own,  and  our  interests  to  their  principles,  what 
confidence  can  we  repose  in  principles  that  lead  to  such 
results,  tiiat  begin  by  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come 
of  it?  Can  those  speculative  opinions  be  just,  as  regards 
the  first  operation  of  which  would  prostrate  a whole 
fitate,  and  paralizethe  whole  south. 

I am  very  happy  to  believe  the  intelligent  men  of 
that  quarter,  begin  to  view  this  particular  question  in  a 
different  light; and  that  they  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  prove  their  patriotism  by  sacrificing  their  interest,  or 
their  disinterestedness  by  ruining  the  people.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  some  of  their  writers  advance 
sentiments  the  most  extravagant  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. They  said  their  friends  in  congress  were  pre- 
paring a blow  for  them,  and  nobly  sacrificing  their  inte- 
leresl  to  their  principles,  that  they  were  encourag  ng  them 
in  it,  that  it  would  be  speedily  and  severely  felt  through- 
out the  south.  They  said  the  duty  on  sugar  had  pro- 
<luced  an  immense  diversion  from  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, that  it  had  retarded  the  fall  of  that  article,  that  it 
had  sustained  the  value,  and  created  the  demand  for 
slave  labor,  they  said  the  removal  of  the  duty,  would  be 
not  only  total  ruin  to  nine-tenths  of  tlie  sugar  planters, 
that  it  would  turn  from  50  to  100,000  laborers  back  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  wliich  would  produce  a further 
depression  in  the  cotton  market  and  a serious  decline  in 
the  value  of  slave  property.  They  said  the  shock  would 
be  felt  almost  instantaneously  throughout  tlie  slave 
holding  states.  That  '•'the  south  in  proposing  and  ad- 
vocating this  repeal,  was  gallantly  sacrificing  herself 
on  the  altar  of  principle  and  patriotisms^  1 trust  the 
sober  and  intelligent  people  of  the  south  are  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  these  sentiments  or  to  act  on  their  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  introduce  any  political  mat- 
ter on  such  an  occasion,  but  these  are  questions  of  vital 
interest  to  our  country,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  examine,  and  of  every  public  man  to  discuss, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  you  to  be  indifferent,  and 
criminal  in  me  to  be  silent.  1 come  here  not  to  divide, 


but  to  unite,  nut  to  create  dissentions,  but  to  heal  them, 
to  turn  from  the  conflicts  of  parties,  to  the  real  and  so- 
lid interests  of  our  country. 

1 owe  you  gentlemen,  a thousand  acknowledgements, 
tor  the  sentiment  you  express  and  the  kindness  you  show 
me. 

yir.  Johnston  gave  the  following  toast: 

The  corMitniion  of  the  United  States.  The  happy 
medium  between  the  extremes  of  consolidation  of  go- 
vernment and  confederation  ot  states,  having  neither  the 
dangerous  power  ot  tiie  one,  nor  tlie  dangerous  weak- 
ness ot  the  other,  it  will  preserve  the  integrity  ot  the 
union,  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 


DINNER  TO  MR.  BERRIEN. 

_ We  take  from  the  Georgian  the  following  toasts  which  were 
given  at  a public  dinner  in  hon.  ofMr  Berrien,  by  the  warm  hf art- 
ed  citizens  of  Savannah.  Mr.  B’s  spe-.ch,  which  we  also  publish, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  If  its  pure  stjle  and  patriotic  bearing, 
does  not  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  we  are  confident  that  the 
absence  of  the  political  rant  of  the  day,  which  disfigures  too  many 
of  our  dinner  speeches,  will  not  fail  to  receive  their  approbation. 

IF.d.  Adv. 

1.  The  United  States — The  Pharos, to  guide  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  haven  of  liberty. 

2.  The  state  of  Georgia — She  has  triumphantly  sustained  the 
majesty  of  the  constitution,  by  preserving  unsullied  the  dignity 
of  her  own  sovereignty, 

3.  The  pres  ident  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  president  of  the  day,  John  Cumming,  esq.  then  rose  and 
prefaced  the  following  toast  with  these  remarks: 

The  terms  in  which  our  invitation  was  accepted  forbid  a re- 
ference to  the  public  services  of  our  respected  guest.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  fair  honor  of  his  career  in  the  forum,  on  the  bench, 
in  the  senate,  and  in  the  cabinet,  would  form  a theme  on  which 
the  philanthropist  and  patriot  might  delight  to  dwell:  but  since 
he  has  desired  to  be  received  as  our  fellow  citizen,  we  have  only 
to  tender  to  him  our  friendly  salutations. 

5.  Our  guest— We  esteem  him  for  his  virtues— we  honor  him 
for  his  services. 

Mr.  Berrien  then  rose  and  responded  to  the  observations  from 
the  chair,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  in  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

, I thank  you  very  cordially,  gentlemen,  for  this  expression  of 
your  kindness.  I could  not  be  insensible  to  the  approbation  of 
so  respectable  an  asseriiblage  of  any  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens; 
but  such  a reception  fromihis  community,  leaves  me  without  the 
power  adequately  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  which 
it  coiifirrs.  It  brings  with  it,  however,  the  cheering  conviction, 
that  I am  in  the  midst  of  those,  to  whom  I may  safely  confide  the 
interpretation  of  my  feelings.  Accept,  then,  gentlemen,  the  sim- 
ple acknowledgments  of  my  gratitude,  for  this  renewed  manifes- 
tation of  your  unvarying  kindness,  I should  vainly  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  but  your  own  hearts 
will  bear  me  witness,  and  1 cheerfully  submit  myself  to  their  tes- 
timony. 

Returning,  after  an  absence  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
protracted  one,  to  this  cherished  spot,  which  is  endeared  to  us  all, 
by  a thousand  recollectio’.is,  I have  the  gratification  to  see,  in  this 
assembly,  many  of  those  who  have  been  my  companions  in  the 
journey  of  life.  I meet  you,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  emotion, 
and  with  little  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
your  kindness,  aud  the  customs  of  the  ft  stive  board,  have  de- 
volved upon  me.  The  stranger  who  visits  our  city,  contem- 
plates it  as  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  the  home  of  the  do- 
mestic virtues;  aud  leaving  it,  carries  with  him  a lively  remera 
brance  of  tlie  intelligence  aud  the  courtesy  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  its  social  intercourse.  But  to  me,  it  presents  itself 
with  all  those  awakening  recollections  which  are  connected  with 
the  idea  of  home— of  youthful  friendships,  and  the  graver  asso- 
ciations of  maturcr  years;  with  the  cherished  remembrance  of  the 
best  and  happiest  portion  of  my  life— of  bright  and  sunny  hours, 
which  are  destined  never  to  return. 

I wish  I could  have  found  you  gentlemen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  prosperity,  which  the  natural  advantages  of  our  location, 
and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  entitle  us  to 
claim.  There  was  a time  when  the  success  of  our  agricultural, 
and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  our  commercial  operations,  gave 
animation  to  every  thing  around  us— when  the  busy  hum  of  com- 
merce was  heard  in  our  streets,  and  its  fruits  were  exhibited  in 
the  rapid  improvement  of  our  city— when  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  were  placed  within 
the  reach  of  individual  exertion.  Why  does  this  state  of  things 
no  longer  exist  in  the  same  degree  as  heretofore?  Why  is  it  that 
stillness  now  pervades  those  places,  which  in  times  past  were  the 
scene  of  bustle  and  activity?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  planter,  and  the  most  intelligent  efforts  of  the  mer- 
chant, fail  to  receive  the  rewards  which  heretofore  awaited  them? 

I will  not  do  violence  to  the  social  feeling,  to  which  this  occa- 
sion is  devoted,  by  the  discussion  of  a much  agitated  and  highly 
agitating  question,  which  is  connected  with  this  subject.  I pur- 
posely limit  myself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  some  of  the  evils  which 
.we  suffer  may  not  have  resulted  from  our  failure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changes  which  have  occurred  elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  the  other  states  of  the  union?  Extending  our  view  to  the  state 
at  large,  whether  we  have  not  relied  too  much  on  the  value  of  our 
products,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position;  and  looking 
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rathei-  to  our  past  prosperity  tlian  to  those  iinw.-Icorne  imlieations 
which  menaced  its  continuance,  have  remained  to  a certain  de- 
gree stationary,  while  (.thers  have  been  advancing  in  the  c: n er 
of  internal  improvement?  I do  not  disguise  from  inysell  tlie  lact, 
that  the  change  in  our  condition,  has  iiLen  gn-atly  iiilluenced  liy 
causes  over  wiiicli  we  could  exercise  no  control;  by  the  altir-d 
political  and  c<  mmercial  state  ot  the  other  portions  of  the  world. 
Constituting  a part  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  we  cannot  be 
insensible  to  that  which  materially  affects  its  other  munbirs;  lor 
that  law  of  his  nature  which  ordains  that  man  sliall  be  a social 
being,  forbids  that,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a member  of 
society,  he  should  be  wholly  independent  of  his  f.  IIow  men. 

Still  it  maybe  worth  the  inquiry,  whither  all  which  we  have  lost 
can  be  justly  imputed  to  this  cause?  and  especially,  whciher  some 
thing  may  not  be  regained  by  intelligenee  and  unremitttd  exer- 
tions to  facilitate  our  communications,  and  to  improve  the  ocean 
inlet,  on  which  we  are  so  advantageou.Nly  posted?  When  tlie  great 
staple  product  of  our  state  commanded  tliree  tiims  the  price  which 
can  now  be  obtained  for  it,  the  difficulli,  s of  communieation  were 
overcome,  because  the  value  of  the  articles  compensated  the  labor 
and  expense,  which  were  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  Our  storehouses  w'cre  then  filled  with  the  fruits  of  our 
agriculture;  and  here,  also,  were  sought,  as  an  almost  necessary 
consequence,  those  supplies  which  our  citizens  derived  from  the 
sUill  and  industry  of  other  natiims.  Oiir  city  w'as  then  the  great 
mart  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  thestat*',  as  well  as  of  those 
foreign  supplies  which  then  reached  us,  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity,  by  direct  importation.  Eut  this  is  unhappi'y  a picture 
of  by  gone  times;  a state  of  things  which  we  can  scarcely  expect 
to  see  realized  again,  in  all  its  former  extent.  The  condition  of 
the  w'orld  affords  little  prospect  of  any  material  advance  in  the 
market  value  of  our  principal  staple.  Apart,  tlien,  from  such  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  as  may  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
its  value  to  the  producer, is  chiefly  to  be  increased,  by  facilitating, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  expense  of  its  transportation  to  an 
eligible  market.  Elcsewliere  this  truth  has  been' felt  and  acted 
upon,  and  we  are  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  victims  of  the 
diversion,  which  it  has  already  occasioned.  Does  it  become  us,  I 
speak  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  state,  to  await  in  list- 
less inactivity,  the  consummation  uf  this  result? 

It  is  now  several  years  ago,  since  a distinguished  engineer,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  n-.aking  surveys  in  various  parts  of  the  union 
pronounced  this  port  to  be  the  appropriate  Atlantic  outlet  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states,  and  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
would  ere  tliis  have  b^en  demonstrated,  if  the  requisite  exertions 
had  been  made,  to  improve  those  interior  communications,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position.  Such 
an  operation  however,  in  the  extent,  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
it;  belongs  emphatically  to  the  state,  because  the  capital  which  it 
would  require,  transcends  the  resources  of  our  city,  and  because 
also,  the  benefits  which  it  would  confer,  would  be  co  extensive 
with  the  whole  line  of  communication.  May  we  not  hope  that 
this  subject  will  find  favor  in  the  councils  of  our  state,  and  that 
some  portion  of  the  ample  fund,  which  must  ere  long  be  placed 
at  our  disposal,  will  be  set  apart  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. ^Vhoeve^  shall  succeed  in  awakening  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  this  vitally  important  subject,  and  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  effect  a successful  result,  will  deserve  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  benefactors  of  the  age,  and  will  justly  acquire  to 
himself  an  enviable  place  in  the  esteem  and  alfcctious  of  our  peo- 
ple. ^ 

I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  to  have  given  to  these  remarks 
a character  unsuited  to  the  occasion  of  our  assemblage,  if  discard- 
ing every  partizan  feeling,  I indulge  myself  in  adverting  for  a 
moment,  to  some  considerations  connected  with  our  political  con- 
dition. In  this  view’,  we  have  abundant  cause  of  thankfulness  to 
the  author  of  all  good,  for  the  bounties  which  he  has  bestowed 
tipon  us,  and  even  around  this  festive  board,  it  becomes  us  reve- 
rently to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 
In  the  agitations  of  the  old  world,  which  seem  to  be  destined  to 
unsettle  the  institutions  of  ages— to  hurl  the  titled  monarch  from 
his  throne,  and  in  their  unavoidable  consequences,  to  carry  dis- 
may and  desolation  into  the  cottage  of  the  iteasant,  we  h-ave  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom,  which  guided  the  councils  of 
the  founders  of  this  republic.  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark, 
liow  completely  the  first  half  century  of  our  political  existence 
lias  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  anterior  tlieorii  s of  government! 
The  maxims  which  they  inculcated,  denounced  the  freedom  of 
our  institutions,  as  fatal  to  their  permanency.  The  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people— the  principles  that  govern- 
ment is  a trust,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  created  it— and  that 
all  granted  power  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  peoph-,  by  whom 
it  was  conferred,  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  evidences  of  our 
weakness.  Our  experience  has  proved  that  tliev  are  the  sources 
of  our  strength.  A struggle  of  three  days  has  sufficed  to  preci- 
pitate a monarch  from  a throne,  surrounded  by  the  instruments 
of  his  power,  who  were  impotent  to  resist  the  shock.  Another 
yet  another,  has  been  called  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  his  right 
to  rule,  by  the  exhibition  of  bis  physical  ability  to  subdue  the 
multitude  who  have  questioned  it.  Every  where  the  march  of 
free  principles  IS  ouward—and  tli-y  will  advance— and  they  will 
advance  in  quick  pace  to  the  consummation  of  (heir  object. 
Meanwhile  the  American  republic,  resting  on  the  firm  basis  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  alike  secure  from  internal  com- 
motion, and  from  external  assault.  Differences  of  opinion  will 
exist,  and  conflicting  interests  will  arise  in  our  widely  extended 
empire,  but  the  principle  of  mutual  concession,  which  gave  birth 
to  .our  fundamental  charter,  will  reconcile  these  jarring  preten- 
tions and  the  profound  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  choice,  w ill  rebuke  the  spirit  of  discord,  wlic-ivver 
It  may  arise.  In  one  sentiment  we  are  all  agreed,  it  is  tlut  wliicli 
inculcates  as  a primary  duty,  the  preservation  of  the  union  ol 


these  free,  sovereign  and  independent  states.  The  organic  law 
wliieli  proclaims  it,  is  a precious  memorial  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  assurance  of  its  permanency,  ig  in  the  affections 
of  a free  enlightened  people.  No  where  is  this  sentiment  more 
strongly  felt  than  by  those  to  whom  I have  the  honor  to  address 
myself.  It  is  indeed  the  ch-^rished  feeling  of  the  south.  Vigilant 
in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  state  sovereignty,  the  people  of 
Georgia,  have  ever  been  promjit  to  rally  round  the  general  go- 
vernment, in  vindication  of  its  claim  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  evn- 
stitutioiial  authority.  They  are  ready  too  I assure  myself,  how- 
ever much  on  this  suliject,  they  may  have  been  misrepresented, to 
meet  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  ilieir  brothers,  who  differ  from 
them,  ill  that  spirit  of  just  and  muiual  concession,  in  which  the 
union  of  these  st.itts,  had  its  origin,  and  to  which  alone  we  can 
look  for  its  'preservation.  Happily,  to  this  source,  we  may  look, 
with  unwavering  coiifidente.  An  enligbteiied  public  opinion 
whicli  constitutes  the  moral  and  efficient  strength  of  our  govern- 
ment, will  still  perpetuate  the  bond  of  our  union,  coercing  obedi- 
ence to  the  legitimate  mandates  of  authority,  while  it  exercises 
also  a salutary  restraint  upon  rulers— checking  the  arrogance  of 
power,  and  rebuking  its  excess. 

I congratulate  you  gentlemen  on  the  prospect  wdiieh  is  afforded 
by  recent  events  of  the  favorable  adjustment  of  our  Indian  rela- 
tions. As  citizens  of  Georgia  we  have  a deep  interest, in  the  cor- 
rect solution  of  this  difficult  and  embanassing  question.  It  is  not 
merely  that  a valuable  portion  of  our  domain,  is  withheld  from  our 
oceupaney,  by  the  remnant  of  a tribe,  which  still  lingers  on  our 
charctred  limits.  I'he  pretensions  which  have  been  asserted  in 
their  behalf,  are  iu  direct  conflict  w'ith  our  sovereignty— and  in 
the  heat  of  the  controversy,  which  they  have  engendered,  we 
have  been  subjected  to  imputations  alike  unworthy  of  our  charac- 
ter as  a people— and  revolting  to  our  individual  feelings!  The 
illusion  ill  wiiicIi  these  prejudices  originated,  is  however  rapid- 
ly passing  away.  The  prejudices  of  our  brethren  are  subsiding 
and  all  that  remains  to  secure  tlie  favorable  award  of  public  opi- 
I) ion,  is  that  we  sliould  exercise  our  acknowledged  rights,  with  the 
moderation  and  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  which  it  becomes  us 
to  exhibit  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  a once  great  and  powerful, 
though  savage  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  what  has  been  already  attained  in 
relation  to  this  vitally  important  interest.  I need  not  say  that  you 
are  indebted  to  tlie  zeal  and  intelligence  of  your  representatives, 
in  the  national  legislature,  to  the  steady  vigilance,  with  which 
they  have  vindicated  your  rights.  Nor  are  you  without  the  full 
measure  of  obligation,  to  the  chief  of  that  department,  to  which 
this  branch  cf  the  public  service,  is  particularly  confided,  for  the 
fidelity  and  firmness,  with  which  he  has  discharged  this  import- 
ant trust.  But  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  is  to  the  distin- 
pnshed  individual  who  presides  over  the  interests  of  this  repub- 
lic—to  his  own  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  this  whole 
subiect— in  its  origin,  and  progress-in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  all 
Its  details— to  his  unwavering  determination  not  to  surrender  his 
own  correct  views,  to  the  suggestions  of  a false  and  misguided 
liumamty— to  his  just  estimate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  to 
the  pateriial  care,  which  watches  over  those  rights,  as  mainly  es- 
sential to  the  perpetuity  of  that  union,  which  must  be  preserved— 
It  IS  to  him  that  you  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect wlntb  IS  now  presented  to  your  view. 

I will  not  however  gentlemen,  prolong  this  trespass  upon  yon» 
menr^"'^  before  I set  down,  will  ask  to  offer  to  you  this  senti^ 

of  Savaniw/i-Ths  liberel  and  enlightened  policy  of 
the  state,  seconding  the  intelligenee  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens, 
M i!i  yet  lestore  her  commercial  prosperity. 

6.  George  M.  Troup— cool  judgment  and  fixed  determina- 
tion, have  triumphantly  established  the  rights  of  our  state. 

7.  Poland-Ohen  has  her  soil  been  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
her  pstriots;  may  it  now  be  the  grave  of  her  oppressors. 

8.  Louis  Philippe,  of  France— May  he  realise  the  idea  of  a pa- 
triot King,  and  prepare  his  subjects  to  become  freemen. 

9.  Modern  philanthropists— FuW  and  free  exercise  to  their  sickly 
sentiments,  at  home. 

10.  Education— The  brightest  national  ornament,  the  surest 
basis  upoii  which  a republic  can  erect  its  permanency  and  its  glory. 

11.  LaJmjette-’\he  champion  of  liberty  in  botli  hemisplieres’ 

If  chains  ana  dungeons  await  him  in  the  eastern,  an  asylum  and 
a home  are  h;s  m the  western  world.  ^ 

12.  The  memory  of  judge  Davies. 

If . The  fair- May  they  ever  frown  on  the  advocates  of  dis- 


. POPULATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  industrious  editor  of  the  “Winchester  Republican”  ba» 
presented  a very  interesting  view  of  the  population  and  taxation 
of  Virgiiiia-but  the  oliowing  results  are  all  that  it  seems  neces- 
1*^  ***  publish  just  now— intending  hereafter  to  give  the 
official  accounts,  of  difterent  censuses,  in  contrast  by  counties. 

, Trans- Alleghany  counties— 26. 

Population,  1820  white  131,552 

, 183,245  Increase  51,693 

i\820  colored  14,289 

nr  .1  1 ^0’*31  « 5,842 

Of  the  colored  people  in  1830-1,492  were  free  persons. 

Valley  district— 14  counties. 

Populaticn  1820  white  121,086 

1830  “ 134,825  Increase  13,739 

1820  colored  33,464 

1830  “ 39,485  “ 6,021 

Of  the  colored  persons  in  1830—4,681  were  free. 

Middle  district— 2'i  counties. 

Population  1820  white  i90,oi5 

1880  •’  212,079  Increase  2i,46<t 


5>62 
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Population  1820  colored  220,718 

1830  “ 246,4.77  Increase  25,759 

Of  the  colored  people  in  1830—11.960  were  free. 

Tide-ivater  district— counties. 

Population  1820  white  158,623 

1830  “ 158,523  Decrease  100 

1820  colored  196,035 

1830  . " 204,969  Increase  8,934 

Of  the  colored  persons  in  1830—28,873  were  free. 

These  aggregates  include  the  city  of  Richmond,  borough  of 
Norfolk  and  town  of  Petersburg.  The  free  colored  people,  in 
1830,  amounted  to  28,873. 

TaJcat  ion— 1S30. 

Trans- Alleghany  district  dolls.27,493  90 

Valley  49,371  05 

Middle  128,773  12 

Tide- water  98,591  41 


In  17C3 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Gross  population. 


60,603 
747,610 
886,199 
. 974,622 
1,065,366 
1,211,252 


Chief  cities  and 

towns- 

-1830. 

White. 

. Colored. 

Total. 

Richmond 

7,743 

8,309 

16,057 

Norfolk 

5,131 

4,685 

9,816 

Petersburg 

3,433 

4,867 

8,300 

Wheeling 

5,016 

195 

5,211 

Lynchburg 

2,258 

1,899 

4,157 

Winchester 

2 696 

916 

3,612 

Fredericksburg 

1,793 

1,509 

3,397 

Population— \t30. 

White, 

Slave. 

Free  colored.  Total. 

Trans  Alleghany 

183,245 

18,671 

1.492 

203,408 

Valley 

134,825 

34,804 

4,681 

174,310 

Middle 

208,895  230,953 

11  960 

451,808 

Tide-water 

166,089  186,445 

28,873 

381,407 

693,054  470,873 

47,006 

1,210,933 

FINANCES  OF  OHIO. 

The  annual  report  of  the  auditor  of  state  was  laid  before  the 
legislature,  and  shew's  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  finances. 

GENERAL  REVENUE. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury,  November,  1829 
State  and  canal  tax 
Delinquent  lands 
Tax  on  attornies,  physicians,  &e. 

Banks 

Other  sources 


Z)ol/j.l 5,623  22  7 
180,080  69  2 
11,636  17  3 
2,700  07  0 
4,979  99  6 
968  40  9 


Expenditures. 

Audited  bills  redeemed 
Appropriated  to  canal 
Interest  of  school  funds 
Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 
Balance  in  treasury,  November  15, 


215,988  56  5 

92,353  37  0 
113.956  97  6 
2,897  77  4 
500  00  0 
6,280  44  S 


Whites, 

Slaves, 

Free  colored. 

442,117 

292,627 

12,856 

518,674 

345,796 

21,679 

551,534 

392,518 

30,570 

603,324 

425.153 

36,889 

694,440 

469,715 

47,086 

The  exact  number  of  the 

Richmond  Enquirer,  as  being  . , 

reef  but  we  cannot  make  the  figures  before  us  tally  with  it  by  310 

^^TheVollowing  will  show  the  gradual  increase  of  Virginia  since 


In  1"790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1330 

The  whole  increase  of  the  white  population  since  1820  is  91, 446— 
of  which  51,693  are  in  the  Trans- Alleghany  counties— having 
Eained  that  large  amount  on  a capital  of  only  131,552,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  40  per  cent.— whereas  the  tide-water  counties  have 
actually  decreased  in  their  white  inhabitants,  and  the  middle  dis- 
trict, with  190,615  in  1820,  and  now  212,079,  has  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  only  a little  more  than  11  per  cent. 

VIRGINIA,  IN  1703. 

The  following  census  of  Virginia,  which  was  taken  in  1703,  pre- 
sents a view  of  the  strength  of  that  colony,  one  hundred  and  twen- 


tL  fnhabitants  of  the  Northern  Neck,  or  the  French  Protestant 
refueees  at  Monachan  town;  these  it  was  estimated  would  have 
increased  the  number  of  souls  to  near  70,000.  The  French  re- 
fueees were  sent  over  by  king  William,  and  had  a rich  territory 
assigned  them  twenty  miles  above  the  falls  of  James  river,  on  the 


The  statement,  however,  does  not  embrace 


Counties. 

Number  of 
souls. 

1 Males. 

1 

1 Females  and 
1 children. 

1 Militia. 

1 

Horse. 

1 Foot  and  dra- 
1 goons. 

Henrico 

Prince  George  and  7 
Charles  City  3 

2 4;5 
4,045 

915 

1,406 

1,498 

2,639 

345 

625 

98 

203 

247 

422 

Surrey 

Isle  of  Wight 

2,230 

880 

1,350 

350 

62 

288 

2,714 

841 

1,873 

5i4 

140 

374 

Nanseraond 

2,530 

1,018 

1,512 

591 

142 

449 

Norfolk 

2,279 

717 

1,572 

380 

48 

332 

Princess  Anne 

2,037 

686 

1,351 

284 

69 

215 

James  City 

2,990 

1,297 

1,693 

401 

123 

278 

York 

2,357 

1,208 

1,149 

390 

68 

322 

Warwick 

1,377 

482 

895 

201 

49 

152 

Elizabeth  City 

1,188 

469 

719 

196 

54 

142 

New  Kent 

3 374 

1,325 

2,049 

420 

120 

300 

King  William 

1,834 

803 

1,031 

1 698 

189 

509 

King  and  Queen 

2,842 

1,244 

1,598 

Gloucester 

5,834 

2,628 

3,206 

594 

121 

473 

Middlesex 

1,632 

776 

856 

199 

56 

143 

Essex 

2,400 

1,090 

1,310 

438 

139 

299 

Riclimond 

2,622 

1,392 

1,230 

504 

122 

382 

Stafford 

2,033 

863 

1,170 

345 

84 

261 

Westmoreland 

2,736 

1,131 

1,605 

451 

133 

318 

Lancaster 

2^155 

941 

1,214 

• 271 

42 

229 

Northumberland 

2,099 

1,168 

931 

522 

130 

.392 

Accoraac 

2,804 

1,041 

1,763 

456 

101 

355 

Northampton 

2,081 

712 

1,369 

347 

70 

277 

1 

60,606 

25,023  1 

35,583) 

9,522 

2,363 

7,159 

215,988  56  5 

Expenses  of  government. 

The  expenses  of  government  for  which  bills  were  issued  upon 

the  treasury,  were  as  follows: 

Legislative 

29,085  71 

Executive 

17.626  83 

Ohio  penitentiary 

10,405  50 

Printing 

4,300  oO 

County  and  township  taxes 

10,346  22 

Paper 

3,111  60 

Wolf  scalps 

2,928  50 

Distributing  arms 

1,637  89 

Brigade  inspectors,  &c. 

1,784  00 

Refunding  taxes 

1,495  88 

Contingent  fund  for  governor 

1,388  23 

do  auditor 

1,783  37 

do  treasurer 

51  80 

Distributing  laws  and  journals 

451  86 

Folding  and  stitching,  do 

287  25 

County  treasurers 

1,085  11 

Registers  and  receivers  of  Ohio  lands 

1,125  30 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

500  00 

Redemption  of  land 

338  15 

New  entries  from  land  ofiiees 

285  87 

Librarian’s  salary 

300  00 

Courts  martial 

280  25 

Books  for  library 

350  00 

Canal  fund  commissioners 

150  00 

Reporter  of  supreme  court 

300  00 

Reports  of  supreme  court 

247  00 

Interest  on  college  fund 

82  83 

Sundries 

759  27 

Total  expenditures  of  1830 

92,485  46 

Tax  list  for  1831, 

16,199,682  acres  of  land 

41,564,494 

Other  property 

23,016,161 

64,580,655 

Estimated  receipts  1831. 

Balance  in  treasury,  1830 

6,130  33 

Tax  on  property 

89,154  56 

Banks 

4,000  00 

Attornies,  physicians,  &c. 

1,500  00 

Debts  to  be  collected 

1,000  00 

Arrears  of  tax 

1,000  00 
102,784  89 

Estimated  expenditures. 

Support  of  government 

80,000  00 

Penitentiary 

10,000  00 

Balance 

12,784  89 
102,784  89 

CANAL  FUND. 
Receipts,  1830. 

Balance  in  treasury,  1829 

5,705  87  1 

Appropriation  and  taxes 

110,040  34  6 

Sale  of  lands 

79,780  67  0 

Tolls  on  Miami  canal 

49,230  12  5 

do  Ohio  canal 

24,336  35  3 

Sale  of  lots  donated 

1,338 

School  funds  borrowed 

169,460  68  6 

439,892  05  1 


[We  have  yet  no  account  of  the  expenditures  of  this  fund  durj 
iug  the  year  1830.] 
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Estiviates  of  canal  fund  for  1831. 
RECEn>TS. 


Tax  of  2 mills  on  the  dollar, 

120.000 

Tolls  and  donations 

100,000 

Ohio  lands 

50,000 

School  funds 

70,000 

340,000 

Expenditures. 

Interest  on  loan  of  1825 

20,000 

do  loans  of  ,’26,  ’27,  ’28,  and  ’30 

240,000 

do  on  school  funds 

10,167 

Balance 

69,833 

340,000 

The  report  adds: 

*‘The  amount  which  may  be  calculated  upon  with  some  def^ree 
of  certainty,  from  tolls  on  the  canals,  from  the  sale  of  canal  lands, 
and  the  estimated  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of  school  jands, 
together  with  the  revenue  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  canal  loans,  at  the  present  rate  of  assessments  for  the  year 
1831,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  fund  for 
that  year.  By  an  economical  application  and  investment  of  these 
funds,  the  state  will  be  enabled  after  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
which  will  shortly  be  effected,  rapidly  to  extinguish  the  public 
debt  on  canal  loans.”  {Ohio  Republican. 


FRANCE. 

The  following  is  a summary  result  of  the  minister  of  war’s  re- 
port, made  to  the  king  on  the  20th  ult.  and  a supplement  to  it, 
dated  March  18;— 

General  staff  3.8 ’9  men 

Gendarmerie  13,612 

Infantry  of  the  line  201,431 

Light  infantry  ^ 54,873 

Workmen,  departmental  companies  and  companies 
of  discipline  6,728 

2 Regiments  of  carbineers  1,864 

9,320 
12336 
18,504 
1,026 
6,165 
621 
36,382 
8,101 
3,748 
5,936 


10 

do. 

curassiers 

12 

do. 

dragoons 

13 

do. 

chasseurs 

1 

do. 

lancers 

6 

do. 

hussars 

Cavalry  school 
Artillery 
En^neers 
Military  equipages 
Sedentary  companies 


We  understand  that  orders  have  been  given  for  the  execution 
of  several  public  works,  for  which  the  suras  annexed  have  been 

“‘’piaie  de^  Bastile,20  000fr.:  Place  St.  Benoit,  900;  Rotonde  du 
Temule  1,100;  Place  du  Pantheon,  24,000;  Quay  de  I’Hospital 
Jow  Boulevard  de  la  Barriere  du  Throne,  20,000;  Bo  ..lava  rdde 
la  Bamere  de  Charoane,  20,000;  Avenues  to  the  Church  of  Notre 
dP  Lorrette,  36,000;  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  8,000;  improve- 
ments a^hep^^^^^^^^^^^  &e.  making  a total  olT.88l,00O 

francs. 


able  monarch,  who  causea  oruer  ro  succecu 

her  altars  to  religion— and  gave  society  that  immortal  code 

still  governs  us;  happy  had  it  been,  had  his  glory  cost  no- 


Increase  in  consequence  of  the  infantry  regiment 
being  carried  to  3,620  sub-officers  and  privates  39  680 

Total  force  of  the  army,  when  carried  to  its  full 
complement  434,146  men 

Moreover,  93,797  horses,  in  which  the  gendarmerie,  artilltrj’, 
engineers  and  equipages,  figure  for  50,000.  The  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  budget,  was  224,530  men,  and  44,491  horses. 
Thus  the  minister  of  war  will  have  increased  the  army  by  209,616 
men,  and  47,366  horses. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  situation  of  the  bank  on 
the  20th  instant:— 

It  possessed  in  treasury  bills  87,000,000  fr. 

This  sum  must  have  been  augmented  by  the  bills 
received  in  exchange  for  money,  which  it  usually 
supplies  to  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the 
half  yearly  dividend  of  the  rents.— 

These  sums  are  estimated  at  30,000,000 

Commercial  bills  53,000,000 

Money  deposited  in  the  cellars  164,000,000 

Gold  and  silver  ingots,  piasters,  and  other  money  20,000,000 
Due  to  the  bank,  by  one  of  the  first  houses,  on 

good  security  12,500,000 

Doubtful  bills  4,500,000 

Total  371,000,000 

The  debts  of  the  bank  consist  of  funds  deposited  in  current 
accounts  92,000,000 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  212,000,000 

Those  since  given  to  the  treasury,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  half  year’s  dividend,  and  in  ex- 
change for  bills  included  in  the  above  credit 
account  30,000,000 

Total  334,000,000 

On  Saturday,  M.  de  Belleyme,  as  president  of  the  tribunal  de 

premiere  instance,  delivered  the  following  judgment  in  the  case  of 
^L  Dumonteil,  who  after  having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
quitted  the  church  and  wished  to  marry,  but  was  opposed  by  his 
father,  and  refused  the  ceremony  by  the  civil  magistrate:— 
“Considering  that  neither  the  political  institutions  nor  the  civil 
laws  of  the  country  expressly  confirm  the  disqualification  on  en- 
tering into  holy  orders,  and  as  the  charter  of  1830  has  established 
a profound  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  those 
of  the  church,  and  inasmuch  as  the  concordat  cannot  give  to  the 
canons  the  binding  force  of  civil  law;  considering  also  that  these 
.canons  can  be  only  applicable  to  those  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
and  that  Dumontiel,  jun.  has  renounced  the  priesthood,  and  con- 
sequently is  no  longer  subject  to  ecclesiastical  government:  the 
court  quashes  the  opposition  formed  by  Dumonteil,  senior,  1 
against  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  orders  that  it  shall  be  cele-  1 
bMted  beforo  the  mayor  ofthe arrondissement  of  Paris." 


STATUE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Report  to  the  king  of  the  French. 

S-ire— Fifteen  years  ago  the  statue  which  crowned  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vendome,  that  monument  of  immortal  victories,  w_as 
destroyed.  This,  mutilation  still  exists,  and  is  a sad  vestige  of  fo- 
reign invasion.  , ...  ... 

Monuments  serve  as  history;  they  are  like  her,  inviolable,  they 
ought  to  preserve  all  national  recollections,  and  yield  only  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  „ , „ .. 

Certain  it  is,  that  history  will  not  forget  the  name  of  the 
great  captain,  whose  genius  presided  over  our  victorious  legions-— 
of  the  able  monarcb,  who  caused  order  to  succeed  anarchy— re- 
stored 

which  still  governs  us;  happy 
thing  to  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

Your  majesty  must  be  unwilling  to  destroy  a single  brilliant  page 
of  our  history;  you  admire  all  that  France  admires, and  are  proud 
in  whatever  the  nation  takes  pride. 

I believe  I respond  to  these  noble  sentiments  in  proposing  to 
your  majesty  the  replacing  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  upon  the 
co\arnn  of  the  Flace  Vendome. 

The  reign  of  your  majesty  has  restored  to  France  all  her  inde- 
pendence, with  all  her  freedom.  It  should  obliterate  every  trace 
of  a terrible  reactroii;  henceforth,  no  glory  should  rest  in  the  shade; 
no  great  reminiscence  should  be  denied  to  France,  by  any  species 
of  jealous  timidity.  The  generous  and  popular  principles  on 
which  the  constitutional  government  of  your  majesty  is  founded, 
should  guarantee  France  forever,  from  the  evils  afached  to  abso- 
lute power,  and  the  policy  of  conquerors.  But  in  rendering  honor 
to  great  renown;  in  again  raising  the  monument  which  coinecrates 
a remembrance  in  which  France  glories;  the  king  forms,  in  sorne 
sort,  a bond  between  the  throne  and  the  country;^  and  I am  bold 
enough  to  believe  that  the  decree  which  I submit  for  the  royal 
sanction,  will  be  regarded  as  a just  homageto  public  opinion,  and 
as  anew  and  brilliant  proof  of  the  strength  and  justice  of  a govern- 
ment, which  like  that  of  your  majesty  is  entirely  national. 

I am,  sire,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  your  majesty  s most 
humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

The  president  of  the  council,  and  minister  secretarij  of  state,  for 
the  interior,  CASIMIR  PEKIFTl. 

On  the  8ih  April,  an  ordonnance  was  published  in  the  official 
journal,  in  the  following  words:— 

“The  statue  of  Napoleon  shall  be  replaced  on  the  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome. 


THE  ENGLISH  WARS. 

A late  English  paper  gives  some  very  interesting  statements 
of  the  money  paid  out  by  Old  England,  during  the  sixty-five 
years  of  war,  which  she  has  w’aged,  since  the  year  1688.  The 
war  which  commenced  that  year,  lasted  nine  years,  and  ended 
with  the  treaty  at  Ryswick:  expenses,  ^.26, 000, 000 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  commenced  in 
1705,  and  ended  in  1713:  cost,  62,500,000 

The  Spanish  war  of  1739,  ended  in  1748,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la.Chapelle:  cost,  54,000,000 

The  old  French  war  commenced  in  1756,  and  ended 
in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris:  cost,  112,000,000 

The  American  revolutionary  war,  commenced  in 
1775,  and  ended  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783;  this 
cost  the  sura  of  186,000,000 

The  French  revolutionary  war  of  1793,  ended  in 
1802:  expenditures  of  the  English  government  during 
this  period  were,  464,000,000 

The  w'ar  against  Bonaparte,  began  in  1803,  and 
ended  in  1815:  during  that  time  England’s  expenses, 

(which  probably  included  the  expenditures  of  the  late 
American  war},  were,  1,150,000,000 

Total,  /.2, 054,500,00 

During  the  Spanish  war,  the  government  borrowed  /.20,000,00o 

Spanish  succession,  31,500,000 

Spanish  war  of  1739,  29,000,000 

Old  French  war,  60,000,0(X) 

American  revolution,  104,000,000 

French  revolution,  201,000,000 

War  against  Bonaparte,  411,000,00  0 

Raised  by  taxes,  during  these  65  years  of  war  893,000,000 

Total,  1.2,054,500,000 

This  period  ends  with  the  general  peace  of  18i5.  What  an 

immense  sacrifice  of  money,  and  also  of  human  life,  in  those 
seven  wars.  These  were  not  wars  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  English  government;  they  were  mostly  wars  of  conquest, 
or  wars  of  intervention,  to  help  one  nation  to  crush  another. 
How  many  millions  more  might  be  added  to  this  fearful  amount 
by  searching  among  the  archives  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany during  their  bloody  wars  of  conquest  and  extermination 
against  the  natives  of  the  East? 

The  annals  of  those  wars,  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  hor- 
1 rid  butcheries  and  cruelties,  practised  by  the  troops  of  the  hono 
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rable  company,  will  never  see  the  light.  How  many  of  these 
millions  went  to  subsidize  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  the  petty 
German  states,  to  fight  against  Bonaparte?  How  many  of  these 
millions  went  to  pay  foreign  troops  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  Old 
England,  against  our  own  armies,  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion? 

These  inquiries  are  not  made  to  create  any  national  hostile 
feeling  at  this  time  against  the  English;  but  these  statements  are 
truths  drawn  from  history,  and  are  very  proper  for  reflection  and 
instruction. 

The  money  thus  worse  than  wasted,  and  the  labor  of  ^he  men 
engaged  in  those  seven  wars,  combined,  would  have  built  the  city 
of  London  entire,  of  granite  and  marble!  would  have  raised  her 
towers  and  monuments  to  vie  with  those  now  crumbling  at  Rome. 
What  a blind  policy  has  swayed  the  minds  of  the  successive 
English  cabinets  during  the  last  century?— What  a spectacle 
would  it  present,  had  we  the  means  of  stating  the  loss  of  English 
lives,  in  those  wars,  together  with  the  money  expended,  and  the 
lives  lost,  by  the  nations  engaged  in  opposing  the  arms  of  Britain. 
It  would  be  oppressive  to  contemplate  it. 

We  gladly  turn  from  this  gloomy  ])icture,  to  dwell  with  rap- 
ture upon  the  present  glorious  and  prosperous  condition  of  our 
own  country,  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  at  peace  with  itself. 
The  people  seem  to  be  turning  their  attention  from  political 
broils,  and  are  uniting  with  their  best  energies  and  means,  to 
connect  ail  the  important  points  of  the  country,  by  internal  com- 
munications. And,  considering  all  our  privileges,  political,  reli- 
gious and  social,  where  is  there  one  who  is  not  proud  of  his 
country  and  of  her  institutions? 


BRITISH  STOCKS. 

From  the  JV.  T.  Daily  Advertiser. 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  fluctuations  which 
take  place  in  the  British  funds,  and  of  the  immense  changes 
which  are  thereby  made  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  stocks 
of  that  country.  A mercantile  friend  has  favored  us  with  a 
statement  of  the  lowest  and  highest  prices  of  the  3 per  cent, 
consols  and  reduced  3 per  cents,  each  year,  from  1779  to  1823  in- 
clusive, and  the  greatest  variation  for  that  period,  making  44 
years— he  has  considered  the  trvo  kinds  of  3 per  cents,  for  this 
purpose  as  one  kind,  they  paying  the  same  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  smallest  variation 
during  any  one  year  is 3 3-4  per  cent,  and  the  greatest  23  3-4  per 
cent,  the  probability  of  a war  with  France  in  1792,  the  bank  re- 
striction and  mutiny  in  the  fleets  1797,  the  depreciation  of  bank 
notes  from  the  restriction  in  1797  onwards,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  I'SOl,  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  war  with  the  United 
States  in  1812,  the  peace,  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  the  return  of  Bo- 
naparte in  1815,  produced  greater  influence  on  the  funds  than 
other  events  between  the  periods  stated.  The  highest  price 
was  in  the  early  part  of  1792  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  celebrated 
speech  on  the  finances,  and  the  lowest  at  the  time  of  the  bank  re- 
striction May  1797. 

In  1817  the  variation  was  21  1-2  per  cent,  equal  to  172  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  on  a debt  of  800  millions— in  1820  it  was  3 3-4 
per  cent,  equal  on  the  same  amount  to  30  millions.  These  facts 
show  the  uncertain  value  of  a description  of  property  so  liable  to 
be  effected  by  political  and  other  events,  and  show  also  the  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  individuals,  which 
are  produced  by  such  rapid  and  extreme  changes. 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  of  3 per  cent,  consols  and  3 per  cent. 

° reduced,  from  V!Td  to  1823,  inclusive. 

Year  1779  ’80  ’8l  ’82  ’83  ’84  ’85  ’86- 

Hiehest  65  1-4  62  5-8  63  1-4  66  1-4  70  1-2  60  3 4 78  5-8  77  5-8 

Lowest  59  1-8  58  54  7-8  54  1-4  55  1 8 53  3 8 68  1-2  67 

Variation  6 1-8  4 5-8  8 7-8  12  14  7-8  7 3-8  10  1-8  10  5-8 

^87  ^88  ^89  ^90  ^91  ^92  ^93  ’fT 

Hiehest  82  77  1-4  82  81  1-8  90  3-4  97  1 2 81  73  7 8 

Lowest  71  5-8  72  3-8  71  5-8  71  3-4  75  1 4 73  3-4  71  1-4  63  1-4 

Variation  10  5-8  4 7-8  10  3-8  9 3-8  15  1-2  23  3-4  9 3-4  10  3 4 

Igi  5^6  ^97  ^98  ’99  1800  ^ ^ 

Highest  72  71  57  3-4  57  5-8  *69a  67  1-4  69  l-2b  77  3-4 

Lowest  61  53  3 4 *46  3-4  47  1-8  52  3-4  60  1-4  54  3-4  63  1-8 

Variation  11  17  1-4  11  10  1-2  16  1 4 7 14  3 4 14  5-8 

C ^4  ^5  ^6  V ^8  ^9  ^ 

Highest  72  3-4CS9  62  3-8  66  7-8  64  7-8  70  3-8  71  71  5-8 

Lowest  50  1-4  54  1 2 56  1-8  58  1-2  58  7-8  62  3 4 65  1-2  64 

Variation  22  1-2  4 1-2  6 1-4  8 1-8  6 7 5 8 5 1-2  7 5-8 

ill  ^12  T4  U5  ^6  n?  T8 

Highest  67  7-8  t63  5-8d  65  1-2  72  1-2  66e  64  3-8  83  7 8 82 

Lowest  62  55  1-4  55  1-2  62  1 8 53  3-4  59  5-8  62  7-8  73  7-8 

Variation  5 78  8 3-8  10  10  3 8 12  1 4 434  21  1 2 8 1-8 

Year  ^19  ^20  ^2l  ^22  ^23 

Highest  79  1-4  70  78  3-4  83  86  3-8 

Lowest  64  1-2  66  1-4  68  3-4  75  3-8  72  1-4 

Variation  14  3-4  3 3-4  10  7 5-8  14  1-8 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Vewrij  Telegraph,  says— It  is  really  a melancholy  spectacle 
to  witness  the  crowds  of  families  that,  day  after  day  pass  through 
Newry,  on  their  way  to  Warrenpoint,  to  embark  for  America. 


♦Just  before  bank  restrictions,  and  during  mutiny  of  the  chan- 

^^tThe^’value  of  bank  notes  began  to  depreciate  at  this  time.] 
b Peace  of  Amiens  this  year, 
c Renewal  of  war. 
d War  with  United  States, 
e Bonaparte’s  return  from  Elba. 


These,  too  consist— not  of  the  idle  and  worthless,  hundreds  of 
whom  could  be  happily  spared,— but  of  the  industrious  and  the 
able,  of  that  class  which  may  .justly  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  essential  part  of  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  country, — the  “ bold 
peasantry,  a nation’s  pride,”— such  is,  with  very  lew  exceptions, 
indeed,  the  description  of  persons  now  leaving,  or  about  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  in  search  of  that  which  we  ardently  hope 
they  will  not  fail  to  obtain— namely,  an  independent  subsistence, 
for  themselves  and  their  offspring,  in  a distant  country.  Besides 
one  vessel,  (the  Josephine),  which,  with  about  160  passengers 
sailed  nearly  a month  ago,  for  New  York,  the  following  have  al- 
ready sailed,  or  cl  eared  out  for  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America:— Billow,  for  St.  John’s  with  156  passengers;  Princess 
Charlotte, for  Quebec,  266  ditto;  Pilgrim,  for  Quebec,  170  ditto; 
Tarbolton,  for  Quebec,  286  ditto.  Total  number  of  passengers,  938; 
of  W'hich  five-sixths  are  Protestants.  'I'here  are  three  others  at 
present  taking  in  the  full  complement  of  passengers  lor  the  same 
destination. 

The  Ennishillen  Reporter,  says— The  oldest  persons  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  such  a spirit 
of  emigration  as  prevails  in  this  country  at  present.  Hundreds  of 
persons  are  daily  passing  through  this  town,  and  from  thiseountry, 
to  Derry,  and  Newry,  and  Belfast,  to  embark,  in  general,  for 
British  America;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  the  use- 
ful and  industrious  class  that  are  going— principally  Protestes- 
tants— and  persons  able  to  take  some  capital  with  them;  who,  if 
encouraged  at  home,  could  benefit  the  country  and  themselves 
by  the  outlay  of  capital  in  useful  speculations,  il,  at  least,  coun- 
tenanced, if  not  securely  encouraged  by  the  government. 

CTJ'We  see  many  other  paragraphs  of  the  like  character— the 
rush  from  Ireland  to  America,  promises  to  be  alarmingly  great 
in  the  present  year— but  they  are  flying  from  starvation, and  we 
hope  that,  through  honest  labor,  they  may  find  plenty  in  our  land. 

The  “Baltimore  Chronicle”  has  an  essay  concerning  Ireland, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  as  shewing  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  Ireland— 

Edinburg  Review,  vol.  43,  page  483.  “We  find  in  the  evidence 
of  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  that  the  annual 
income  which  is  derived  Irom  tithes  in  Ireland  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  amounts  to  1 600,000;  and  that  they  possess  in  addition  to 
this,  83,000  acres  of  Glebe  land,  wortb  on  an  average  f.l  per 
acre.  We  also  find  in  the  same  evidence,  that  the  estates  of  the 
bishops  consist  ot  617,598  Irish  acres,  which  are  equal  to  about 
990  000  English  acres.  If  we  take  the  average  income  of  the 
twenty-two  Irish  bishops  at  so  low  a rate  as  (.10,000,  the  account 
of  the  charge,  at  this  very  moderate  estimate,  lor  the  support  of 
the  established  clergy  will  be  as  follows: 

Received  from  tithes  by  the  parochial  clergy,  per 


annum  ... 

Ileceived  from  Glebe  lands,  do.  do, 

22  bishops,  at  (.10,000  each,  do.  do. 
Lutherans,  tlo* 


Z.600,000 

83,000 

220,000 

11,160 


per  annum,  (.914,160 

Vol.  41,  page  378.  “Place  yourselves,”  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
“in  the  situation  of  a half-famished  cottager,  surrounded  by  a 
wretched  family  clamorous  for  food;  and  judge  what  his  feelings 
must  be,  when  he  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  ofhupotatoe- 
mrden  exposed  at  harvest  time  to  public  eant;  or  if,  (as  is  most 
common),  he  has  given  a promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  to  compensate  for  such  tithe,  when  it  be. 
comes  due,  to  hear  the  heart-rending  cries  of  his  offspring  clinging 
around  him,  and  lamenting  for  the  milk  of  which  they  are  de- 
prived by  the  cow’s  being  driven  to  the  pound  to  be  sold  to  dis’ 
charge  the  debt.”  He  mentions  many  other  melting  particulars, 
which  he  has  witnessed. 

Vol.  41,  page  383.  “With  respect  to  the  second  great  branerr 
of  our  inquiry,  or  that  which  has  for  its  object  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  Irish  peasan- 
try, we  believe  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  oppression  and 
misgovernment  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected  have 
had,  even  in  this  respect,  a very  poaverful  infuence.  RoUtical 
degradation,  most  frequently  leads  to  extreme  poverty.'' 


Dr.  McMahon,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of  Killaloe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  has  just  addressed  to  the  peasantry  of  his  diocese, 
a pastoral  letter,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  interesting 
and  forcible  passage.  ... 

“The  lord  lieutenant  has  been  pleased  to  invite  me,  accompany- 
ed  by  my  ckrgy,  to  a gracious  interview,  in  order  to  consult  to- 
gether about  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  distracted  country. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  wise  and  benevolent  views  expressed 
by  his  excellency,  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  remove  the  cause  from  wliith  the  present  disorganized 
state  of  the  country  took  its  rise.  But  nothing  can  be  done  till 
peace  be  restored.  His  excellency,  well  acquainted  with  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  wishes  to  avoid  proceedings  of  blood;  and  while  he 
holds  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand, he  will,  if  necessary,  unshcath 
the  sword  with  the  other.  He  declares  he  will  come  to  no  termx 
with  a deluded  people,  while  they  are  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land:  his  humane  views,  and  the  best  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  the  country,  will  be  useless,  unless /leace  and  subordi-- 
nation  be  'immediately  restored.  If  not,  martial  law  will  be  pro- 
claimed, and  destruction  and  devastation  will  necessarily  follow: 
the  country  may  be  laid  in  ashes;  hundreds  shot  or  brought  to 
the  gibbet;  and  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  thrown  house- 
less and  helpless  on  the  world.  Recollect  the  saying  of  the 
apostle- ‘the  governor  does  not  carry  the  sword  in  vain,  but  as  a 
terror  to  evil  doers!’  TMs  day,  then,  good  and  evil  is  placed  be- 
fore you— bloodshed  and  ruin,  or  peace  and  prospects  of  redress. 
Make  your  choice  in  time— depend  on  it,  a moment  is  not  to  be 
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|{:3=»The  present  number  contains  24  papjes — or  8 
pages  extra,  yet  we  have  not  raucli  reduced  Tlie  he:t[)  ot 
matter  before  us.  We  liave  a large  collection  of  poli- 
tical articles,  of  various  character,  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented and  preserved.  The  times  are  wondertully 
pugnacious,  and  very  amusing  to  those  who  can  calmly 
look  at  the  quarrels  of  brethren  of  the  same  ''principle — 
according  to  their  interest,'*' 

^Fe  acknowledge  a strange  omission  of  a note 
Ihat  we  intended  to  have  annexed  to  the  closing  part  ot 
our  remarks  about  tlie  “manufactures  of  iron,”  in  the 
last  Register,  wherein  we  spoke  of  falsehood  and 
TRUTH  as  being  daughters  of  time.  Tlie  idea  belonged 
to  our  distinguished  country  man,  Paulding,  whose  ta- 
lents are  honorable  to  his  kind,  and  was  drawn  from 
his  beautiful  apologue  called ‘‘Time  and  Truth,”  re- 
cently publislied,  and  which,  chiefly  to  render  him  jus- 
tice, we  just  now  insert  in  page  288. 

friends  rejoice  with  us — we  have  “heard” 
from  mister  Thomas  Ritchie,  being  “pricked;*^’*  and  be- 
hold! he  has  thus  delivered  himself — in  roman,  italics 
and  small  capitals: 

"A  word  to  Mr.  Hezekiah  jVdes! 

“We  are  preparing  to  enlarge  our  paper — Our  ar- 
rangements have  been  delayed  by  circumstances,  which 
were  beyond  our  controul.  It  will  give  us  ‘werge  and 
scope  enough”  for  the  discussion  which  Mr.  N.  has  in- 
vited, upon  the  principles  and  consequences  of  the  tai  iff" — 
In  the  very  first  number  we  will  put  forth  the  proposi- 
tions which  we  should  w ish  to  discuss.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
N.  shall  agree  to  that  course  of  discussion,  we  will  forth- 
with proceed  to  enter  upon  it — This  arrangement  will 
be  accompanied  with  some  delay — but  it  will  have  tlie 
advantage  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  session  of  con- 
gress— and  of  avoiding  some  of  tlie  heats  of  the  dog-days. 

‘*^in  the  meantime,  we  invite  Mr.  Niles  to  re-consitler 
the  opinion  he  expressed  in  1828,  upon  the  present  “bill 
of  abominations” — We  should  like  lo  know,  wlu  thef  he 
still  retains  the  same  favorable  opinions  of  this  amiable 
measure!  It  is  a writer  in  the  “Banner  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,” signing  himself  “A  xManufactdrer,  but  not  an 
advocate  of  high  duties”  who  refreshes  our  memory  with 
The  lollowifig  extract;  “The  act  of  1828,”  (says  Mr. 
Niles),  “the  act  of  1828  was  projected,  arranged 
passed — as  we  confidently  believe — on  principles  dis- 
reputable to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  in  our  mind,y>’o/«  much  personal 
observation,  and  some  private  knowledge,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a POLITICAL  compromise  or  bargain.” 

This  is  good  news.  When  “verge  and  scope”  enough 
are  obtained,  we  shall  have  a discussion— but  an  awfully 

*The  “Richmond  Whig”  of  the  9ih  insi.  speaking  of 
my  enquiry  as  to  what  had  become  ot  Mr.  Ritchie,  in 
the  “Register”  of  the  4th,  had  the  following  paragraph, 
which  it  IS  pretty  manifest  brought  out  Mr.  R’s  “word 
to  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles”  in  tlie  ‘•Richmond  Enquirer” 
of  the  lOlh.  We  thank  Mr.  Pleasants  lor  his  help  in 
this  matter.  He  seems  lo  have  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, in  obtaining  a “committal!” 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  of  June  9. 

“No!  No!  Friend  Hezeki..h.  If  you  expect  to  get 
footing  in  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  by 
means  of  this  threatened  controversy,  you  will  find  vour 
self  mistaken.  Depend  on  it,  that  immaculate  sheet  will 
never  be  contaminated  with  any  of  your  tariff  specula- 
tions. Is  it  not  much  better  for  its  readers  to  have  your 
opinions  and  facts  compressed  and  set  forth  in  the  de- 
ductions of  its  worthy  editor!  You  cannot  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  think  otherwise,  particularly  as  by  passing 
through  this  crucible  your  notions  will  be  more  reada- 
ble, and  improved,  both  iu  the  sense  and  stUe.” 

You  XL— No.  19.  ■’ 


lengthy  one  seems  threatened.  It  has  a fearlul  looking 
to  a “world  of  words” — more  extensive  I'lan  that  which 
was  occupied  by  tfie  neTer-read-by-any-hody-autiior  of 
the  “(ioLDEN  Casket”  wlio  long  lieid  ahsidute  domin- 
ion over  the  heavy  columns  of  tlie  “Ridimond  Eiujuir- 
er,”  and  was  sleepless  himself,  give  to  Ins  i eaders  sleep — i. 
e.  //'they  attempted  to  read.*  Must  1 enlarge  tlie  “Re- 
gisier, ” to  get  “verge  and  scope  enough”  for  this  dis- 
cussion.^ 'I'o  enter  upon  this  proceeding  seeni-s  to  have 
required  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ritchie  of  no  small 
magnitude,  “at  this  momentous  crisis” — and  lo  he  beat- 
en alter  such  a tremendous  gatlieringof  force  will  hardly 
he  dishonor,  when  such  a veteran  commands  llie  attack. 
But — ‘ let  him  come  on,”  and  qu.ckiy ! 1 care  little  what 

sort  of  “propositions”  he  shall  put  forth— the  seiection  of 
the  ground  and  of  the  weapons,  are  left  akogelher  to  him- 
self, only  desiring  tint  we  may  not  battle  about  s[)ecula- 
tive  nothings,  or  attempt  to  make  a stand  on  points  so  fine 
and  thin  and  ghostly,  as  Mr.  McDuffie''s,  And,  whether 
Mr.  Ritchie  shall  “come  on”  with  a quill  plucked  from 
the  wing  of  the  Condor,  whose  resting  place  is  far  in  air 
above  the  highest  peak  of  the  “eternally  snow-caot  Chim- 
borazo”— or  use  the  feather  of  a foul  bird  that  caws,  and 
caws  and  caws,  and  consumes  the  corn  as  it  begins  to 
germinate — or  attack  me  with  a pen  of  iron,  is  a matter 
of  indifference:  I hope  to  grapjiie  him  in  some  way,  and 
pul  down  the  theories  of  his  closet  by  practical  operations 
of  that  policy  which  1 have  so  long  and  heartily  supjiort- 
ed.  At  any  rale,  we  may  amuse  the  public — and  1 iiave 
much  love  for  the  saying  of  old  Job — “O,  that  mine 
enemy  had  w ritten  a book!”  But  still,  I have  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  delay.  Mr.  Ritchie  would  instruct  the 
members  of  congress — I wouUi  reason  with  their  mas- 
ters, the  free  people  of  the  United  States:  and  I w ill 
soon  speak  to  them,  hoping  for  a kind  hearing,  for  my 
cause  is  their  cause. 

The  gentleman,  perhaps,  may  tliink  it  rash — but  the 
opinion  that  £ expressed  of  the  tariff  of  1828  will  not  be 
withdrawn.  Tliat  it  was  “conceived  in  sin  and  siipporteH 
in  iniquity,”  I do  most  firmly  believe;  but  that  much 
greater  good  than  was  expected  has  flowed  from  it,  I 
am  happy  to  admit.  'I'he  words  quoted— “bill  of  abomi- 
nations,” are  not  mine;  but  if  it  shall  better  please  Mr. 
Ritchie,  I am  ready  to  adopt  them,  as  applicable  to  what 
is  afterwards  stated — lo  wit:  that  the  bill  was  projected, 
arranged  and  passed — “on  principles  disreputable  to  a 
congress  of  the  United  States” — “that  it  was  the  result 

of  POLITICAL  COMPROMISE  OB  BARGAIN,” 

Mr.  Ritchie,  certainly,  has  altogether  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  tariff  bill  of  182S,  or  he  would  not  have 
brought  forward  this  extract  from  Mr.  Raguet’s 

‘’Banner  of  the  Constitution.”  Does  be  not  know 
that  the  whole  matter  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mallury  other  undouiited  friends  of  the  “Ame- 
rican System”  by  the  agency  oj  the  southern  members  of 
that  the  great  and  important  amendments  of‘« 
fered  by  the  gentleman  named,  obtained  the  vote  of  only 
one  gentleman  south  of  the  Potomac— that  Virginia  gave 
but  one  vote  against  the  high  and  really  oppressive  duly 


*1  have  good  “authority”  for  thu§  using  the  word  if 
in  the  following  line  from  an  old  epitaph;  but  had  I 
needed  such  authority,  1 could  have  found  it  half-a-do- 
zeii  times  in  any  half  column  of  Mr.  R’s  controversial 
essays — even  since  he  spoke  of  the  ‘ republican  party,” 
and  the  famous  Van-Buren-Crawldrd  caucus  of  Feb, 
1824,  when  sixty-six  private  gentlemen  at  Washington 
attempted  to  make  a president  of  the  United  Stales — or 
since  tlie  lime  when,  as  if  with  Prospero’s  wand,  he 
transformed  a political  Caliban  [as  he  esteemed  it]  into 
“a  thing  divine — for  nothing  natural”  can  be  so  noble 
as  that  which  he  worships,  and  otfers  the  homage  of 
a virgin  heart  to!  But  to  the  “authority”— 

“Reader — if  thou  canst  read,”  &c 


see 
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on  coarse  wool  — only  one  against  the  ridiculous  increase 
ot  the  duty  on  molasses^  since  repealed,  in  shame,  by  the 
acts  of  tliose  wlio  imposed  it;  that  these  high  duties  had 
the  support  of  the  late  “nuisance  and  curse,”  but  pre- 
sent mild  and  usetul  f)/iiloso/>her  ot  Roanoke — tlie  im- 
mortal minister /or  St.  Petersburg  ! That  he  who  was 
claimed  as  '•'■oour  wio.’i”  by  a drab-gailered  Yorkshire- 
nian  at  Washington,  voted  tor  these  and  other  repulsive 
items — that  tiie  present  secretary  of  state,  .Mr.  Liiving- 
st07iy  supported  them— that  Mr.  Gilmer,  the  {iresent  go- 
vernor of  Georgia,  “found  it  difficult  to  bring  his  mind 
to  pursue  such  a “system  of  legislation  ?”  We  have 
abund.ant  materials  at  hand  to  shew  tlie  disreputable 
principles'^  that  we  spoke  ot — and  liad  not  these  princi- 
ples prevailed  among  the  southern  members  in  “combi- 
nation,” the  tariff  law  of  1828  would  not  have  passed  ! 
I'hey  sustained  the  bill,  as  reported,  until  t!ie  final  vote, 
when  they  wheeled  about — and  the  other  [great]  party, 
believing  that  it  tliere  was  much  evil  in  the  bill  tiiere  was 
also  some  good,  accepted  and  cai  ried  it,  because  it  was  the 
best  that  they  could  gel* — hoping  that  some  of  its  most 
obnoxious  features  ni'glit  be  removed  thercalter;  as  the 
duty  on  molasses  has  been,  and  \\\e  ft  cinds  then  feared,  as 
to  the  introduction  ot  foreign  woollen  goods,  attempttd 
to  be  checked,  by  subsequent  acts — for  which  purpose 
the  bill  of  1830  was  prejiared  and  introduced  by  the 
commklee  on  manufactures.  But  that  law  is,  unhappily 
defective,  through  the  ingenuity  and  perjury  of  foreign 
adventurers,  sent  hither  to  client  the  government  and 
wrong  the  people  of  the  U.  States.  There  are  yet,  how- 
ever,  several  important  items  in  this  bill  which  are  real- 
ly injurious — insiance,  the  high  duty  on  coarse  wool, 
which  has  had  effect  nearly  to  destroy  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloths  and  advance  the  price  of  them  consider- 
bly,  without  rendering  the  least  benefit  to  our  farmers — 
and  the  increased  duty  on  indigo,  which  materially  in- 
creases the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  U.  Slates,  without 
doing  good  to  the  jilanters.  A like  remark,  perhaps, 
might  be  made  about  flax.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
things  were  forced  into  the  bill,  and  kept  there  by  the 
votes  of  the  south,  to  render  it  so  odious  that  the  friends 
of  the  American  System  would  reject  it.  So  much  for 
the  “disreputable  principles”  that  we  ascribed  to  the 
management  of  this  bill. 

On  the  latter  point — that  it  was  the  result  of  political 
compromise  or  bargain  f wq  have  overflowing  testimony: 
and  to  shew  Mr.  Ritchie  how  well  we  are  posted-up  on 
the  subject  generally,  we  shall  make  a reference  that  he 
must  liighly  respect! 

From  the  Richmond  Enqidrer,  of  Feb.  10,  1829. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES,  FEB.  5,  1829. 

“The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  tonnage  duly  on  vessels. 

“After  certain  other  amendments  were  proposed, 
Mr.  Kremer  llien  proposed  that  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  be  instructed  to  include  in  the  bill,  a provi- 
sion to  abolish  the  duties  on  sugar,  tea  and  coffee. 

*‘Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  said: 

“We  all  know  how  the  tariff  was  passed,  in  its  fell 
swoop  embracing  all  interests.  Do  not,  therefore,  let 
us  begin  by  partial  remedies;  if  we  commence  in  one 
section  of  the  union  to  take  off  its  burdens,  we  shall  end 
where  we  begin.  Our  only  security  fora  common  par- 
ticipation of  all,  in  the  bem  fitsofa  repeal  of  this  odious 
system,  is  the  common  suffering  ot  the  various  members 
of  this  union,  which  is  infinitely  more  likely  than  an  ab- 
stract case  of  justice  to  procure  relief. 

‘‘It  is  true,  that  the  tariff  was  enacted  during  the  strife 
fur  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  republicy  and  equally 
‘true  that  we  have  been  justly  rebuked  by  a British  mi- 
nister in  his  place  in  parliament,  for  permitting  this  mea- 
sure to  be  governed  by  the  FOLl  I'iCAL  CALCULA- 
TIONS OF  THAT  EVENT.  The  truth  of  -which  no 
vtember  of  this  house  loould  have  the  hardihood  to  deny. 
If  there  ivas  such  a man  present,  he  challenged  him  to 
come  for -ward.  From  the  evils  of  such  legislation  the 
country  called  loudly  for  redress.^' 


*The  passage  of  the  bill,  also,  again  sanctioned  an  im- 
portant— that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  con- 
gress to  protect  the  national  industry;  which,  of  itself, 
was  very  interesting,  and  perhaps  worth  the  vote,  at  that 
particular  period. 


No  man  belter  knew  than  Mr.  Hamilton  the  secret 
motives  and  movements  of  ll.e  members  of  congress, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  There  was  great  difficulty 
to  persuade  some  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the 

American  Systend’  to  vote  for  the  bill^ — as  it  was.  I 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of  this.  We  believed 
it  far  short  ot  what  the  interests  of  the  nation  required, 
in  some  respects — and  decidedly  injurious  in  otliers.  It 
was  generally  accepted,  however,  by  them,  as  containing 
more  good  than  evil,  iliough  several  felt  yet  compelled 
to  vole  against  it,  and  were  found  in  tbe  negative:  but 
look  at  llie  vote  of  JVe-iu  York  and  Kentucky — then 
tbe  chief  battle  grounds  of  political  parlies!  Does  any 
one  believe  that  27  of  tbe  S3  members  present  from 
New  York  were  really  friendly  to  tbe  protecting  system 
— that  the  12  from  Kentucky  were  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor of  ii.i*  1 cannot!  On  the  other  hand,  how  shall  we 
believe  that  every  member  from  Tennessee  was  really 
against  that  system?  I'he  votes  of.7Ww  York,  Kentuc- 
ky, and  'Tennessee  had  never  sliewn  such  complexions 
before — nor  have  they  since.  Well  then  might  Mr. 
Hamilton  so  boldly,  if  not  rudely , declare  that  “politi- 
cal calculations”  had  governed  the  passage  of  the 
bill — seeing  that  he  himself  had  voted  with  John  Ran- 
dolph and  (7.  C.  Cambreleng,  and  even  that  most  con- 
sistent and  mild  of  all  tlie  politicians — the  long-speaking 
and  hair-splitting,  Mr.  McDuffie  to  impose  excessive 
duties  on  coarse  wool  and  molasses,  &:c.  These  fell  in- 
to the  trap  that  had  been  set  to  “catch  the  northern 
weasel.”  Because  they  went  through  “thick  and  thin” 
for  certain  obnoxious  parts  of  tfie  bill,  they  calculated  a 
return  of  tbe  compliment  on  the  final  vote,  and  a defeat 
of  the  whole  project.  But  the  hearts  of  certain  of  the 
“combined”  forces  were  stricken  with  feai — they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  “their  southern  friends,”  and  the 
latter  uttered  many  and  loud  grumblings  about  it. 

Flour  and  cotton.  Tlie  latest  accounts  from  Eng- 
land afford  us  no  reason  to  hope  a beneficial  change  in 
the  price  of  these  staples.  The  free-trade-probibitory 
corn  laws  operate  against  tlie  first,  and  over-production 
lias  reduced  the  selling  value  of  the  last.  We  must 
more  and  more  eat  our  oa-n  bread,  and  spin  and  con- 
sume our  own  cotton.  Fiour  at  Baltimore  lias  been 
steady  iluring  the  week  at  4^  dollars  per  barrel.  I be 
stock  of  old  wheat  has  been  much  reduced,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  tlie  crop  just  ready  for  the  sickle 
will  not  be  a heavy  one.  In  many  parts,  it  has  been 
almost  totally  cut  off  by  the  fly,  which  made  great  pro- 
gress during  the  dry  weallier  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month. 

Sales  of  wool  in  New  Y"ork — last  week,  at  auc- 
tion.  30  bales  Suxony  lambs  wool,  tare  8 lbs.  77  a 109; 
13  do.  superior  quality  Saxony  lambs’,  tare  12  lbs.  79  a 
94;  39  extra  fine,  tare  12  lbs.  73  a 97;  5 bales  Spanish 
wool,  ,R.  R.,  tare  4 lbs.  71;  3 do.  extra  fine  Leonese 
wool,  tare  12  lbs.  103;  6 do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  12  95;  9 do. 
Spanish  lambs’,  very  fine,  and  silkly,  12  lbs.  tare,  84  a 
86;  3 very  superior  Leonese  wool  R,  12  lbs.  tare,  103; 
23  extra  fine  Leonese,  all  R.  12  lbs.  tare,  98a  99;  5 do. 
do.  do.  S.  do.  86  3 do.  R.  do.  99;  6 do.  F.  do.  87;  2 
bales  first  quality  Electoral  wool,  tare  3 per  cent.  76  a 
84;  2 bales  Saxony  lambs’  wool,  tare  18  lbs.  94  a 95;  1 
bale  superior  Electoral  do.  tare  15  lbs.  12U;  5 do.  Saxo- 
ny do.  tare  12  lbs.  74^;  1 do.  extra  German  combing, 
tare  7 lbs.  97;  1 do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  10  lbs.  103, 

The  Ontario  (N.  Y.)  Messenger,  speaking  of  wool, 
says  —The  prices  of  this  article,  in  our  market,  the  pre- 
sent season,  have,  thus  far,  on  an  average,  been  at  least 
100  i>er  cent,  /u^/ier  than  they  were  last  year.  From 
35,000  to  40,000  lbs.  have  been  bouglit,  by  our  mer- 
chants, in  the  last  two  weeks,  for  which  they  have  paid 
from  40  to  75  cents.  Farmers  who  intend  to  sell  their 
wool,  should  immediately  improve  the  opportunity  now 
presented,  as  the  present  high  prices  cannot  be  long 
maiptained. 

A TERT  interesting  WORK  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed— entitled  a “History  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  with  biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
the  principal  chiels,  embellished  with  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  portraits  from  the  Indian  galler}’,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  war,  at  Washington.” 

These  portraits  were  e.xecuted  from  nature,  and  in- 
tended, by  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  subjects,  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  red-man  as  he  wns— 1 hey 
will  be  accurately  copied  and  colored  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Alessrs.  Childs  and  Inmanj  of  Philadel- 
jdiia— the  biograpliical  notices,  &c.  will  be  from  the 
pen  of  col.  McKenney,  who  so  long  had  charge  of  the 
Indian  bureau  al  Washington.  It  is  designed  to  be 
brought  out  in  a magnificent  manner — and  to  preserve 
H correct  representation  and  account  of  the  chiels  ot  the 
just  [last,  or  passing,  generation  of  Indians.  It  will  be 
published  in  twenty  numbers,  each  containing  six  por- 
traits. 

The  “Indian  gallery,”  at  Washington,  was,  in  the  up- 
roar about  “retrenchment  and  reform,”  attacked  l»y 
several  ejihemeias  in  and  out  of  congress; — but,  unless 
destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  accident,  it  will  remain 
as  a monument  to  the  natiot.al  honor  longer  than  a be- 
lief can  be  entertained  ttiat  our  country  ever  held 
things  so  mean  as  to  snarl  at  the  cost  ol  collecting  it, 
unless  the  fact  is  preserved  because  of  its  remarkable 
littleness;  as  is  that  which  refers  to  Miltoix’s  Paha- 
DiSE  Lost — for  the  copy-right  of  which  a bookseller 
refused  to  give  ten  pounds.  1 he  latter,  however,  was 
the  act  of  a jirivate  individual — the  former  of  men  ho- 
nored with  high  public  places,  whose  names  will  soon 
be  forgotten — though  a lively  and  contemptuous  re- 
membrance of  their  doings  will  be  cherished,  while  the 
gallery  endures  and  presents  to  man  a faithful  history 
of  his  fellow. 

Fatetteyille.  It  is  suppposed,  says  the  National 
Intelligencer,  that,  by  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
Fayetteville,  three  thousand  souls  were  suddenly  ren- 
dered houseless  and  destitute  of  the  present  means  of 
subsistence.  Provisions,  furniture,  clothing,  and  every 
thing  shared  the  common  destruction;  and  this  in  a 
country  thinly  settled,  and  comparatively  poor.  A pas- 
senger from  the  south  saw  twelve  hundred  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  one  body,  encamped  in  the  neighboring  woods. 
These  distressing  facts  must  appeal  irresistibly  to  every 
heart  not  made  of  flint,  and  prompt  even  the  poorest  to 
contribute  his  mite. 

A gentleman  in  Fayetteville,  under  date  of  May  3l, 
writes  his  brother,  that  there  is  but  one  block  of  build- 
ings standing  in  that  town.  For  a mile  in  length,  and 
half  a mile  width,  there  is  not  a house  standing.  It  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  that  no  lives  were  lost  in  the  general 
conflagration.  Since  the  fire  several  people  have  died, 
probably  from  excessive  anxiety  and  fatigue.  The  town 
affords  no  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  provisions  are  said 
to  be  100  per  cent,  advance.  The  case  of  our  distress- 
ed fellow-citizens  in  Fayetteville,  calls  for  the  humane 
and  cbaritable  disposition  of  all.  Hundreds  of  those 
who  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  before  the  fire, 
found  themselves,  by  the  act  of  Providence,  reduced  im- 
mediately to  absolute  penury  and  want,  without  the 
lueans  ot  providing  tor  themselves  and  families  food  and 
raiment;  they  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  The 
distress  is  general  throughout  the  whole  community; 
they  are  all  suflerers,  without  the  means  of  administer- 
ing to  each  other’s  relief. 

The  following  letter  describes  many  like  cases  at  j 
Fayetteville — 

“I  am  ruined,  having  lost  every  thing  in  my  store — 
all  my  notes,  books  ami  accounts — all  my  provisions, 
corn,  flour  and  bacon,  and  some  money.  My  house 
was  also  burned,  and  we  saved  nothing  but  our  beds 
and  part  ot  our  clothes.  All  my  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
bureaus,  sideboard,  bedsteads,  &c.  nearly  all  gone.  I 
have  nothing  left  to  eat  or  drink,  and  am  dependent 
upon  charity,  and  must  make  an  appeal  to  you,  and 
through  )ou  to  the  charitable  of  your  place,  in  behalf  of 
my  wile  and  children. 

The  town  of  Norfolk,  Va.  has  sent  2,500  dollars  to 
the  relief  ot  the  sufferers  at  Fayetteville,  besides  104 
dollars  subscribed  by  two  masonic  lodges.  Philadel- 
phia has  forwarded  5,0()0  dollars,  and  would  probably 
send  at  least  as  much  more.  New  York  was  going  on 
handsomely  in  the  work  of  benevolence;  and  other 
cities  and  towns  were  preparing  to  lend  a helping  hand. 


If  tiie  many  would  give  a little  of  what  they  could  spare, 
tliis  almost  unprecedented  calamity  might  be  a little 
relieved. 

At  Boston,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  ‘2,000  dollars  instantly  forwarded  in  anticipa- 
tion of  subscriptions  to  be  made,  and  a schooner  was 
chartered  to  proceed  forlliwiih  to  Fayetteville,  laden 
willi  provisions. 

The  corporation  of  Petersburg,  Va.  has  voted  700 
dollars  from  llie  Fire  Subscription  Fund  for  the  relief  of 
Fayetteville,  and  the  people  of  the  town  have  contribut- 
ed about  1,000  more. 

Baltimore  has  forwarded  $2,000  in  anticipate  of  sub- 
scriptions—and  the  “Mechanical  Fire  company”  out 
ol  their  own  sm.Jl  means,  (because  ot  the  constant  ex- 
pense of  their  powerlul  apparatus),  have  sent  on  $100,  to 
relieve  a calamity  the  range  of  which  they  might  have 
limited,  had  they  been  present  when  and  where  it  hap- 
pened. The  s)  mpatliies  of  the  people  seem  every  where 
roused.  We  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  regis- 
tering a long  list  of  benefaciions. 

The  following  strong  address  of  the  Boston  commit- 
tee, on  behalf  of  llie  people  of  Fayetteville,  is  applica- 
ble to  all  the  parts,  and  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  it  before  our 
readers,  hoping  that  it  may  excite  some  to  make  a small 
but  kind  exertion  to  relieve  a case  of  unparalleled  pri- 
vation: 

The  committeeappointed  at  a meeting  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall  on  Friday  last,  for  the  pui’iiose  of  adopting  mea- 
sures for  affording  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  late 
disastrous  fire  at  Fayetteville,  inform  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  they  have  appointed  the  committee  specified 
in  the  subjoined  list,  to  receive  subscriptions  horn  all 
persons  residing  within  their  respective  districts,  who 
may  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  this  charitable 
object.  It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  the  committee 
to  say  any  thing  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  this  commu- 
nity, for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  this  occasion. — 
The  result  of  all  similar  appeals  has  shown  how  univer- 
sally the  obligation  is  recognized  among  us,  of  contri- 
buting, each  according  to  his  ability,  to  the  relief  of  our 
lellovv  citizens,  however  remotely  they  may  be  situat- 
ed, whenever  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  suffering  under 
a dipensation  of  Providence  too  severe  in  its  effects,  and 
too  extensive  in  the  sphere  of  its  visitation,  to  find  ade- 
quate relief  from  the  charity  of  those  who  are  nearer  to 
tlie  seat  of  the  calamity.  Such  the  committee  believe  un- 
questionably the  present  case.  Fayetteville  was  one 
of  the  largest  towns  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  com- 
pactly built,  containing  a good  proportion  of  large  and 
commodious  houses,  and  several  handsome  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  It  had  recently  suffered 
some  diminution  of  its  population  from  the  decline  of  its 
commercial  business,  yet  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  a good 
degree  of  prosperity  and  affluence.  The  surrounding 
country,  for  a great  distance,  is  very  thinly  peopled. 
The  nearest  village  is  twenty  miles  and  the  nearest  con- 
siderable town  filty  miles  distant  from  it.  Thus  situat- 
ed, this  ill-fated  town,  tlie  centre  of  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  chiel  seat  of  civilization  in  a country  of 
a hundred  miles  in  extent,  is  suddenly  swept  out  of 
j existence  by  a frightful  conflagration.  The  inhabitants 
who  rose  in  the  morning  in  the  enjo)  ment  of  comfort 
and  affluence,  who  repaired  to  tlieir  respective  churches 
for  the  morning  services  in  a stale  of  quiet  and  suppos- 
ed security,  were  called  before  the  day  closed  to  see 
their  dwellings  in  flames,  their  property  destroyed  and 
their  town  a heap  of  ruins.  Instead  of  retiring  at  night 
to  their  beds,  after  the  fatigues  of  this  disastrous  day, 
they  found  themselves  even  without  a refuge  in  the 
charity  of  neighbors,  for  the  houses  which  remained 
were  far  too  lew  to  furnish  them  even  a shelter. 

In  the  number  of  two  thousand  persons,  thus  cut  off 
from  the  resources  of  present  comfort  and  of  future 
subsistence,  many  must  be  reduced  to  a condition  of 
extreme  suffering,  unless  relieved  by  the  band  of  chari- 
ty, and  the  relief  to  be  afforded  them  from  this  source 
must  be  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  unless  it  is  promptly  furnished  from  remold 
places.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
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ton,  have  taken  measures  to  collect  and  to  send  for- 
ward the  aid  which  the  benevolence  oi  individuals  may 
prompt  them  to  contribute,  and  a[)ppoinled  us  their 
agents  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that  no  individual  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittees for  receiving  subscriptions  will  siirink  from  the 
duty  assigned  him,  as  it  is  only  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  these  duties  by  every  individual  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  community  can  be  efficiently  exerted.  It  is 
hoped  also  til  at  our  citixens  when  called  on  for  their 
•contributions,  while  they  bestow  their  bounty  accord- 
ing to  their  own  estimate  of  their  ability  and  obliga- 
tion, will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  collecting  committees 
as  far  as  possible,  by  relieving  them  from  the  necessity 
of  repeated  calls. 

Daniel  Webster,  for  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Branch  and  Eaton.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things,  as  tliey  were  said  to 
exist  at  Washington  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the 
late  “cabinet,”  must  have  ascribed  the  bold  defiance 
hurled  at  Mr.  Branch,  through  the  “Globe”  newspaper 
[see  page  252j,  to  Mr.  Eaton,  late  secretary  ol  war — 
and  the  subjects  referred  to  are  thought  to  be  also  well 
understood;  having  a delicate  relation  to  matters  whicli, 
surely,  ought  not  to  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
*^cabineV*  and  to  which  Mr.  Branch  probably  alluded 
when  speaking  of  *'muUgn  infiuenceaf  and  saying,  that 
he  had  gone  as  far  to  pre\e'ut  ^^discord’’  as  “a  man  of 
honor  could  ^o,”  &c.  With  reference  to  this  defiance, 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  says — 

“We  re-publish  an  article  from  the  last  No.  of  the 
AVashington  Globe.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
hand  that  is  in  this  thing. — Whether  Mr.  Bi'anch  will 
take  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  to  him  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture. — It  is  one  ot  those 
scenes  in  the  political  drama  which  may  prepare  the 
way  for  some  event  calculated  to  interest  our  readers. 
As  such  we  lay  it  before  our  readers.  At  the  same 
time,  that  w'e  must  deeply  regret  the  prosecution  of  such 
a controversy  in  such  a spirit,  as  must  array  against  each 
other  two  gentlemen,  who  were  natives  of  the  same  state 
Riid  neighboi-hood,  pupils  of  the  same  school,*  intimate 
friends  for  so  many  years,  and  lately  members  of  the 
same  cabinet  and  politicians  of  the  same  schooi.” 

|t3*»The  letter  of  Mr.  Branch,  dated  31st  May,  and 
published  in  our  last,  would  rather  shew  that  he  will  not 
^‘take  up  the  gauntlet,”  though  he  could  not  have  known 
that  it  would  be  so  roughly  cast  before  him  when  he 
made  that  very  singular  exposition— wliich  exhibits,  in  our 
apprehension,  much  want  of  firmness  ot  character,  ac- 
cording with  what  we  have  hitiierto  heard  attributed  to 
him.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  will  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  severe  imputations  made  upon  him  in  t!ie  “uw- 
l/i9me</”  article  in  the  “Globe”— and  the  bold  invita- 
tion given  to  *'act  like  a mand’ 

The  “Telegraph,”  on  publishing  the  “authorised” 
article,  lifts  the  ^ed  a little,  and  remarks — 

“This  publication  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
blind  infatuation  which  presumes  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  American  people.  VVhy  this  idle  gasconade  about 
an  appeal  to  God  or  the  country?  Does  the  individual 
who  auinorised  this  publication,  suppose  that  it  will  be 
a substitute  for  a dud,  or  the  verdict  of  a jury?  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  be  who  intends  iojig^htj  would  pub- 
lish his  challenge  in  the  Globe?  No! 

“True  courage  scorns 
To  vent  her  prowess  in  a storm  of  words, 

And  to  the  valiant  actions  speaks  alone.”  And 
‘•There  is  no  courage  but  in  innocence.” 

‘•We  are  told  that  ‘an  honest  cause  always  looks  with 
confidence  to  an  issue  which  depends  on  an  appeal  to 
God  or  the  country!!’  Are  we  to  understand  this  as  a 

* “PupiU  of  the  same  school!” — “intimate  friends,  Sic. 
We  think,  that  the  gentlemen  were  not  brought  up  in  the 
same  school— and  that  it  is  only  fora  short  period,  indeed, 
that  they  harmonized  on  any  point  of  general  policy,  as 
their  opposing  votes  in  the  senate,  and  rigid  preferences 
of  adverse  persons  conclusively  shewed.  “Whereas 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford?”  ^'Bought  up,’’  said 
John  Randolph.  Ed.  Reg. 


threat,  that  the  “individual”  in  quesiioii  is  prepared  to 
put  the  test  of  these  “hinted  shmders”  before  a jury  of 
the  country,  whenever  an  accuser  ‘whose  standing  iu 
the  country  subjects  him  to  the  proper  responsibilities’ 
sh'all  a[ipear?  Is  this  Use  lone  anti  manner  of  ‘a  still  and 
quiet  conscience?’  Would  the  iutlivitlual  in  question 
put  a good  name,  which  should  be  dearer  than  lil’e,  on 
such  an  issue?  T hat  he  would  not,  i.=  made  manifest  by 
the  fact  that  be  did  not,  w hen  emphatically  challenged  to 
do  so.  When  there  was  a responsible  accuser,  no  suit 
was  then  brought;  and  no  one  cun  suppose  that  such  a 
proceeding  is  now  contemplated.  The  aulhoriseil  inser- 
tion ot  such  an  article  in  the  Globe  bad  another  object. 

It  was  to  silence  inquiry,  by  making  a talse  issue  befoie 
the  public.  I'lie  delicacy  of  tlie  subject,  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  usage,  refer  it  to  the  deci- 
sion of  society.  As  far  back  as  Januaiy,  1830,  an  inef- 
feclual  attempt  to  regulate  liiis  matter,  of  which  we  may 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak,  ivas  made  throvgh  a 
-distinguished  member  of  congress;  and  the  propriety  of 
the  refusal  of  the  dismissed  secretaries  to  permit  the 
■wishes  of  the  eececutive  to  control  the  conduct  of  their  fa- 
milies in  relation  to  it,  was  for  a long  time  acquiesced  in 
by  the  president  himself.  But  ll;e  “malign  influence” 
at  length  pievailed.  By  constant  impoiTunil)’  he  has 
been  induced  to  ) ield  bis  ow  n judgment,  and  put  his 
own  fame,  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  re  pub- 
lican party,  upon  a desperate  altempl  to  control  the  pri~ 
vale  intercourse  of  society,” 

[There  is  more  ot  it  in  the  “Telegraph,”  but  the  pre- 
ceding is  enough.  W ilhoul  going  into  parliculars  w hich 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  common  conversation  and 
of  late  pretty  plainly  slated  in  a good  rn^ws  public  news- 
papers, it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  information  of  some  of 
our  distant  readers,  as  well  as  to  a future  understanding 
of  the  things  hinted  at  in  the  various  letters  recorded  by 
us,  to  say  — that  attempts  are  said  to  have  been  made  to 
force  the  admission  of  the  lady  of  Mr.  Eaton  into  certain 
“families”  at  Washington — that  the  subjects  relating 
thereto  have  long  and  oft  been  gravely  discussed  in  “high 
places,”  but  remained  in  a perplexed  and  pei  [)lexirig  stale, 
because  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  difterent  parlies — the 
one  in  earnestly  push.ng  forward,  and  the  oilier  in  reso- 
lutely resisting,  the  claims  of  the  lady  to  that  rank  which 

public  employment  ot  her  husband  was  ibought,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  entitle  her  to  hold — but  would  not  be 
acknowledged,  on  the  other,  because  of  strong  objections 
against  her /irrmie,  or  persona),  character.  The  “re- 
sponsible  aecusev”  mentioned  in  the  “Telegraph,”  is  un- 
derstood to  be  one  of  the  most  brave  and  distinguished 
officers  in  the  late  war — who,  at  the  very  “cannon’s 
mouth”  earned  two  brevets,  and  stands  high,  indeed,  in 
the  public  estimation  as  a wcitliy  and  good  man. 

These  “hints,”  perhaps,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
some  things  winch  must  appear  obscure  to  those  ot  our 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  w ilh  vcircumslances”  that 
are  freely,  and  w ith  grt  at  positiveness,  spoken  of;  and  if 
sufficient,  it  is  all  that  we  desiie  to  say  about  them — 
now,  henceforth,  and  forever,  in  this  work — though  per- 
haps, and  most  probably,  a full  exposure  of  them  may 

forced  upon  us,  as  “tailhful  chroniclers”  of  the  events 
of  the  times,  if  sent  forth  under  the  sanction  of  names 
which  shall  give  them  “authority. ” We  know  nothing 
of  these  matters  more  than  seems  to  be  in  the  n.oiUli 
of  every  body,  presuming  to  some  knowledge  of  afiairs 
at  the  seat  of  government.] 

The  following  significant  queries  from  the  “Tele- 
graph,” shew  that  things  are  ripening  for  a most  un- 
pleasant, if  not  disgraceful  exposition  of  “circumstan- 
ces.” Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  now  impossible  to  avoid 
it,  the  parties  being  “committed.”  There  is  a boldness 
in  the  queries  of  the  “Telegraph”  that  may  well  sur- 
prise every  one. 

“Will  the  Globe  deny  that  Mr.  Ingham,  gov.  Branch 
and  Mr.  Berrien  were  dismissed,  because  they  refused 
to  compel  their  families  to  associate  with  that  ot  ma- 
jor Eaton? 

“Will  the  Globe  deny  that,  in  January  1850,  a mem- 
ber of  congress  wailed  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  in- 
formed them  that  it  was  the  president’s  determination 
to  remove  them  from  office  unless  they  conformed  to 
his  wishes  in  this  respect? 
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“Will  Ihe  GInlie  deny  l!»at  Ah’.  Van  Biiren  av, died 
liirnstU  of  his  peculiar  siuialion  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  favor  ol  the  president  by  urging  the  propriety  of 
doing  so? 

“Will  the  Globe  deny  that  these  gentlemen  gave  an 
iinrjual ified  refusal;  and  tliat  ih  y’,  at  Unit  lime,  declai’ed 
their  readiness  to  give  up  their  respective  offices  lalher 
than  hold  lliem  on  sucli  comi itioii? 

“Will  the  Globe  deny  that  the  ‘malign  influence’ /iot:; 
controls  the  puidic  patronage?  If  it  does,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  prove  the  Irnth  of  our  assertions,  either 
in  a court  ol  justice,  or  before  a committee  of  con- 
gress.” 

“Tue  cabinet.”  We  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Z?c?r- 
r/e/J  liad  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general,  but  the 
“Richmond  Enquirer”  of  the  lOlh  inst.  stys,  as  if  by 
authority,  that  P.  P.  Barbour,  esq.  has  declined  that 
ofiice.  Mr.  Berrien  arrived  at  Washington  on  Tuesday 
lu^t — and  we  shall  soon  know  the  result  of  the  s[>ecuia- 
lions  about  his  place  in  the  “eabinet. ” 

Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  it  is  well  known  was  of- 
fered and  declined  t .e  place  of  secretary  of  war,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  said  since  to  have  been 
clTcred  to  several  gentlemen,  among  them  col.  Dray  ton, 
and  declined  — who,  indeed,  could  not  accept  after  being 
twice  passed  over.  The  report  now  is,  that  Mr.  White, 
out  of  his  strong  personal  attachment  to  the  president, 
will  give  up  his  private  feelings  and  w ishes,  and  take  the 
place  tor  the  lime  being — but  it  is  also  said  that  he  will 
make  certain  coiulitions  as  to  the  resignation  of  two  per- 
sons, holding  office  at  Washington. 

“Official”  The  war  department  has  never  been 
offered  to  any  one  but  Mr.  U kite,  of  Tennessee.  He 
declined  it  in  consequence  of  his  recent  domestic  afflic- 
tion, in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  some  of  his  children. 
I'here  is  reason,  however  to  believe,  that  he  will  make 
a sacrifice  of  his  pi ivate..feelings  lO  the  public  service. 

[Globe. 

The  Ixbiaxs.  Six  com[ianiesof  United  States  troops 
left  Jefferson  barracks,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  30lh 
ult.  accompanied  by  gen.  Gaines,  for  Rock  island,  because 
of  some  existing  difficulties  between  our  citizens  and  llie 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  that  neighborhood, — and  gov. 
Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  and  gov.  Miller,  ol  Missouri, 
have  called  for  o portion  ol  the  militia  of  those  stales,  to 
liold  tliemselves  in  readiness!  'I'here  is  no  definite 
account  of  the  origin  of  these  disturbances,  but  the  In- 
dians, of  course,  are  reported  to  be  the  aggressors.  I'lie 
mere  presence  of  the  troops  will,  probably,  be  sufficient 
to  quiet  any  fears  (bat  may  tiave  been  entertained  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Indian  tribes  about  Rock  island.  I'he 
calling  out  of  the  militia  is  much  censured,  and  thought 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

Peace  a:moxg  the  Ixiiians.  The  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Osages,  kc.  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  Arkansas, 
lately  met  together  in  council  at  Cantonment  Gibson 
and  arranged  their  differences,  after  much  shew  of  1ios- 
tile  feelings  and  a fear  of  sudden  mischief.  Much  credit 
for  this  is  given  to  col.  Arbuckle,  Chilly  Mcln-osh, 
and  others. 

New  Hampshihe.  The  legislature  of  this  state 
commenced  its  session  on  llie  1st  inst.  Mr.  Franklin 
Pierce  (ad.)  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives— ior  him  155,  all  others  58.  The  votes  for 
governor  at  the  late  election  being  officially  counted, 
tliere  app'ared  for  Mr.  Dmsmore  (ad.)  23,503,  for  Mr. 
Bartlett  (op.)  18,681,  and  110  scattering. 

Bostoit.  The  ancient  and  honor.ible  artillery  com- 
pany celebrated  its  I93rd  anniversary  on  the  6lh  inst. — 
•which  is  always  a holiday  at  Boston.  It  was  thought  that 
20,000  persons  were  present  to  witness  the  manoeuvres 
of  this  company  on  the  Common.  It  is  made  up  ol  mi- 
, litia  offiteis — colonels  sometimes  being’  privates  in  its 
ranks — and  has  been  well  called  “the  soul  ol  the  sol- 
diery.” 

Vermont-  A Jiflh  unsuccessful  trial  has  been  had 
to  elect  the  yet  “missing”  member  of  congress  from  the 


slate  of  Vermont,  and  a sixth  attempt  is  to  be  made  iu 
Aug.  There  are  three  parties— -National  Republican — 
Anti-Masonic  and  Juekson.  Mr.  Allen  had  3,538  votes,, 
Mr.  Baily  3,476,  and  1,1 12  “scattering.” 

North  Carolixa,  The  branch  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates  at  Fayetteville,  on  application,  has  made 
a loan  to  the  uni^ersily  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  necessary  to  save  it  from  a “most  degrad- 
ed condition.” 

TEXJfESSEE.  The  “Farmers’ Journal,”  of  Jonesba- 
rough.'l’en.  says  that  perhaps  the  upper  counties  of 
Easl  Tennessee  “were  never  so  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  as  at  the  present  lime,”  and  speaks  ol  the 
growing  crops  of  corn  as  unpromising.  Add  mg,  that 
some  of  the  poorer  classes  were  suffering  for  the  want 
of  bread!  The  wealthy,  however,  had  begun  the  good 
work  of  relief — refusing  to  sell  their  prwluce,  and  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  poor  and  destitute  of  their  several 
neighborhoods,  to  be  paid  for  in  future  labor.  It  is  not 
often  that  w e hear  of  a state  of  things  like  this,  in  anj 
part  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  steam:  boat  Home,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
vessels  on  the  western  w'aters,  took  fire  and  was  nearly 
destroyed,  about  four  miles  above  Beaver  Town,  on  the 
28tli  ult.  The  flames  spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  and 
a cry  being  made  that  there  was  gunpowder  on  board,, 
the  passengers,  (about  5U  men,  women  and  children) 
jumped  over-board,  or  were  thrown  into  the  river,  to 
take  their  chance  of  being  drowned  in  preference  to 
being  blown  into  atoms,  and  it  womlerfully  turned  out 
that  all  w'ere  saved— the  women  being  bouyed  up  by 
their  clothes,  until  aid  came  to  them. 

The  steam  boits  Coosa  and  Huntress  lately  came 
into  contact  on  the  Mississippi  about  90  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  former  sunk  in  three' 
minutes,  by  which  thirteen  persons  perished.  The  ac- 
cident happened  at  3 o’cl^ek  in  the  raorniag  of  the  144b 
May.  An  explosion  of  the  boiler,  because  that  the 
cold  water  of  the  river  came  into  contact  with  it,  add- 
ing to  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  passengers  aad 
crew,  probably  caused  the  loss  of  several  lives.. 

The  steam"  boats  Charleston  and  Sylph  recently  eir- 
Gountcred  one  another  off’  Fredericksburg,  Kentucky. 
A passenger  on  board  the  latter  was  crushed  to  death- 
in  his  berth,  and  the  vessel  immedi.ately  sunk.  The 
passengers  lost  all  their  baggage — so  quickly  did  she  ga 
down. 

The  steam  boats  Orleans  and  Hudson  have  also  had 
abutting  match  on  the  Mississippi,  and  both  much  in- 
jured. 

'I  he  St.  Louis  Times,  says— “The  steam  boat  JWs-^ 
souri,  in  her  passage  down  from  Franklin,  a few  days 
ago,  s' ruck  a snag,  five  or  six  miles  below  the  mouth  af 
the  Os'age  river,  and  sunk  immediately. 

The  steam  boat  Western  Virginian  exploded  one  of 
her  boilers  in  Bayou  Piaquemine,  but  no  further  inju- 
ry was  sustahied. 

The  steam  boat  Philadelphia  w hile  landing  a passen- 
ger about  15  miles  below  F'redericksburg,  Virginia, 
struck  a snag,  which  entered  her  bottom,  and  caused 
her  sinking.  No  lives  were  endangered. 

I'he  w liole  loss  of  life  because  of  the  explosion  of  the 
general  Jackson  on  the  Hudson,  is  now  counted  up 
twelve — besides  the  maimed.^  Nothing  has  yet  been  of- 
fered in  extenuation  of  this  enormous  outrage — perhaps, 
it  ought  to  be  called  murder,  for  it  seems  to  have  result- 
ed horn  a criminal  disregard  of  Luman  life^. 

Steam  vessels  of  war.  The  French  have  18  or 
20  steam  vessels  of  war.  They  are  very  important 
since  the  acquisition  of  Algiers,  and  exceedingly  well 
fitted  for  llie  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  British  are  building  se- 
veral of  these  vessels.  The  first  use<l  for  war-purposes 
was  by  the  United  States,  on  the  suggestion  of  commo- 
dore Porter,  though  we  have  not  now  a single  one  in. 
our  service. 

Oun  GOLD  MiivES.  We  almost  every  week  hear  of. 
the  discovery  of  new  and  valuable  gold  mines  in  the 
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BOiith;  and  it  is  manifest  that  immense  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  are  liidden  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  large  districts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama — tliough 
the  latter,  we  believe  are  not  yet  much  worked. 

We  received  some  time  ago,  (but  mislaid  it),  a letter 
from  a very  respectable  gentleman  of  Virginia,  describ- 
ing certain  mines  that  had  been  discovered  about  15 
niiles  above  Fredericksburg — tlie  vein  appearing  to  be 
several  miles  wide.  The  metal  gathered  is  called  dust 
gold — but  we  have  no  particulars  of  its  proiiuct. 

A late  number  of  the  “Petersburg  Intelligencer”  has 
the  following  article — 

have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  gold  mines 
in  Pittsylvania  county,  A^irginia,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  with  proper  management,  the  business 
might  be  made  very  profital)le. 

While  in  Pittsylvania,  I visited  several  mines,  among 
which  was  the  valuable  one  owned  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Haywood,  of  Pittsylvania,  and  Frances  L.  Royall,  esq. 
of  Halifax.  There  are  several  mines  in  the  county,  but 
none  so  valuable  as  this,  wliich  is  generally  thought  to 
he  the  richest  in  the  United  States.  The  indications 
which  present  themselves  on  the  surface  of  tiiis  mine 
are  common;  but  its  appearance  in  the  vein  underneath, 
is  most  singularly  striking.  The  vein  is  composed 
partly  of  large  white  flmt  rocks,  corai)actly  laid,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a perpendicular  wall.  Be- 
tween these  rocks  are  layers  of  hard  clay,  or  dirt,  of  a 
copper  color,  mixed  throughout  w'ith  particles  of  gold. 
Large  pieces  of  gold  are  also  frequently  found  embetl- 
ded  in  these  solid  rocks.  This  vein  of  rocks  continues 
solid  to  water,  after  w hich  is  found  what  is  termed  “ho- 
ney comb,”  or  ore  containing  more  gold  than  is  found 
in  any  other  substance  in  the  mine.  Tlie  ore  seems  to 
be  a soft  rock,  remarkably  porous,  exhibiting  all  the 
symptoms  of  having  once  been  in  a state  of  fusion. — 
Gold  is  not  the  only  metal  which  has  been  discovered 
in  this  mine.  Several  pieces  of  metal  which  at  first 
seemed  an  anomaly,  have  been  gathered,  and  after  un- 
dergoing an  analysis,  were  found  to  be  a singular  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  silver  in  the  crudest  state.  There  is 
also  found,  crowded  in  the  same  vein,  several  minerals 
of  different  kinds — sulphur,  Prussian  blue,  arsenic, 
pyrites,  &c.” 

[The  tract  of  land  containing  those  mines  was  pur- 
chased, not  long  since,  for  a very  trifling  sum  of  monej, 
and  the  working  of  them  for  gold  soon  abandoned;  but 
the  business  was  resumed  under  better  instruction,  and 
has  become  so  important  that  the  London  mining  com- 
pany is  said  to  have  offered,  through  an  agent,  150,000 
dollars  for  one  half  the  interest  in  this  mine,  or  275,000 
for  the  whole  of  it.] 

Speaking  of  the  rich  mines  in  Rowan  county,  North 
Carolina,  it  is  said  that  every  branch  and  rivulet  in  that 
region  of  the  country,  contains  a great  quantity  of  fine 
gojd — indeed  some  pieces  ot  four  and  dwts.  have 
been  found.  Some  ot  tliese  branches  are  w orked  with 
great  success.  The  gold,  too,  is  of  a fine  quality.  A 
parcel  recently  sent  to  the  mint,  was  sold  for  ninety-six 
cents  per  dwt.  which  must  have  been  nearly  pure. 

And  the  “Petersburg  Intelligencer”  says — We  were 
on  Tuesday  shewn  a mass  ot  virgin  gold,  taken  from  a 
mine  in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C-  of  about  7 by  4 
inches  superfice,  perhaps  3-4th  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
weighing,  as  we  were  told,  60  ounces.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  a Baltimore  gentleman;  and  its  value  we 
were  assured,  was  upwards  of  $1,000. 

A new  mine  at  Fair  Forest,  N.  C.  is  said  to  yield 
from  4 to  8 dollars  per  day  to  the  hand ! This  is  really 
B golden  business. 

It  is  thought  that  the  gold  mines  of  the  south  employ 
about  2,000  men,  and  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  five 
millions  a year!  A large  part  of  the  laborers  are  fo- 
reigners, and  to  such  also  belong  a chief  part  of  the 
capital  employed— -and  the  most  of  the  gold  is  sent,  as 
it  is  found,  to  Europe:  but  if  even  so,  a very  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  general  profit  rests  and  must  re- 
main with  us,  in  the  subsistence  of  the  laborers  and 
supply  of  many  things  which  they  need.  They  make  a 
Jjandsome  home-market. 


Humboldt's  account  of  the  gold  and  platina  district  oj 
Russia.  The  following  account  is  part  of  a letter  from 
M.  Humboldt  to  M,  Ar:igo. — “AV"e  spent  a month  in 
visiting  the  gold  mines  of  Borisovsk,  the  malachite 
mines  ot  Gumeselevski,  and  of  I'agilsk,  and  the  wash- 
ings of  gold  and  platinum.  We  were  astonished  at  the 
pepilas  (water-worn  masses)  of  gold,  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  and  even  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
tound  a few  inches  below  the  tnrf,  where  they  bad  lain 
unknown  for  ages.  The  position  and  probable  origin  of 
these  alluvia,  mixed  generally  with  fragments  of  green 
stone,  chlorite  slate,  and  serpentine,  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  journey.  'I'he  gold  annually 
|)rocured  from  the  washings  amounts  to  6,UU0  kil.  'J'tie 
discoveries  beyond  59  and  60  degrees  latitude  become 
very  important.  We  possess  the  teeth  of  fossil  ele- 
phants enveloped  in  these  alluvia  of  auriferous  sand. 
Their  formation,  consequent  on  local  irruptions  and  on 
levelings,  is,  perhaps,  even  posterior  to  the  destruction 
of  the  large  animals.  The  amber  and  the  lignites, 
which  we  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural, 
are  decidedly  more  ancient.  AVilh  the  aurilerous  sand 
are  found  grains  of  cinnabar,  native  copper,  cej  lanites, 
garnets,  little  while  zircons,  as  brilliant  as  diamonds, 
analase,  alvite,  &c.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  Ural,  the  platinum  is 
found  only  on  the  western  European  side.  The  rich 
gold  washings  of  the  Demidov  family,  at  Nijnei-tagilsk, 
are  on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  the  two  acclivities  of  Barti- 
raya,  where  the  alluvium  of  A^ilkni  alone  has  already 
produced  more  than  2,800  lbs.  of  gold. 

The  platinum  is  found  about  a league  to  the  east  of 
the  separation  of  waters  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  axis  of  the  high  summits),  on  the  European 
side,  near  tlie  course  of  the  Oulka,  at  Sukoi  Visnin.and 
at  Martian.  M.  Schvetsov,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  study  under  Berlhier,  and  whose  learning  and  activi- 
ty have  been  most  useful  during  our  travels  in  tlie  Ural, 
discovered  chromate  of  iron,  containing  grains  of  pla- 
tinum, which  an  aide  chemist  at  Catherineburgh,  M. 
Helm,  has  analyzed.  The  washings  of  platinum  at 
Nijnei-tagilsk  are  so  rich,  that  100  puds  (about  400  lbs. 
Russian)  of  sand  afford  30  (sometimes  solotniks  oi 
platinum,  whilst  the  rich  alluvia  of  gold  at  A^ilkni,  and 
other  gold  washings  on  the  Asiatic  side,  do  not  give 
more  than  or  2 solotniks  in  100  puds  of  sand.  In 
South  America,  a ver}*  low  chain  of  the  Cordilleras, 
that  of  Cali,  also  separates  the  auriferous  and  non-plati- 
niferous  sand  on  the  eastern  declivity,  (Popayan),  from 
the  sands  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Raspadura  of  Choco, 
which  are  very  rich  in  platinum  as  well  as  gold.” 

Laeatette.  The  following  letter  has  been  handed 
to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  reason  that  the 
answer  to  the  resolutions  adojited  by  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  in  relation  to  the  French  revolution,  has 
never  been  received.  [American. 

^'■La  Grange,'2&th  April, 
dear  friend — I have  reason  to  fear  my'  acknow- 
ledgements and  those  of  the  Prefect  de  la  Seine  tor  the 
great  celebration  in  Baltimore  in  October  last,  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  France,  and  Mr.  AA^irt’s  speech 
on  the  occasion,  have  not  reached  you.  My  regret 
would  be  the  greater,  as  the  high  sense  of  public  French 
gratitude  is  united  in  my  heart  with  the  feelings  of  an 
American  patriot  and  the  particular  devotion  that  binds 
me  to  the  beloved  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  you,  my 
dear  general,  I depend  to  do  and  say  every  thing  that 
is  proper,  grateful  and  affectionate  in  the  case,  such  as 
it  will  be  when  you  receive  my  letter — Miscarriages 
that  may  have  taken  place  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
service  of  the  packets,  which  is  admirably  done,  but  to 
tlie  bustle  of  officers  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  else- 
where, the  consequence  of  which  1 would  much  lament. 
This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  gen.  Bernard,  who  will 
inform  you  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

“Remember  me  very  affectionately  to  family  and  friends, 
and  believe  me  forever,  your  most  affectionate  brother 
soldier,  Laeatette.” 

Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  Baltimore. 
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CoTTOX  cnop.  We  learn  from  a respectable  genlie- 
inan  recently  returned  from  a visit  in  the  back  part  of 
Ibis  stale  and  Georgia,  that  ibe  prospect  of  ibe  cotton 
crop  is  very  unprom  ising.  Tbe  season  bas  been  cool, 
and  tor  several  weeks  tliere  was  but  liale  rain.  '1  he  se- 
veral plantings  were  successively  killed,  when  tlie 
plants  reached  a lew  inches  in  lieiglit;  and  our  infor- 
mant states  that  many  planters  in  Abbeville,  and  tbe 
up[)er  part  of  Edgefielil,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  on 
tbe  opposite  side  ol  tbe  river,  in  Georgia,  bad  |)lougbed 
in  their  cotton,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  its  place 
with  corn.  We  ate  also  informed  that  several  bail 
storms  have  contributed  not  a bltle  to  this  disastrous  re- 
sult. On  tbe  sea-board,  we  know  that  some  have  been 
obliged  to  plant  cotton  four  times  ibis  season;  and  the 
planters  in  a more  elevated  and  cooler  region,  may  fair- 
ly be  presumed  to  have  suflered  to  a much  gr<  ater  ex- 
tent. [ChurUston  Cour. 

And  a letter  dated  Wadesborougb,  May  ‘28,  says — 

“ J'be  cotton  cru[)S  in  ibis  section  are  extremely  un- 
promising. From  what  I can  learn,  our  planters  do 
not  calculate  on  more  than  half  an  average  crop,  the 
cold  weather  having  proved  fatal  to  this  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  many  cases,  the  stands  have  been  cut  olf,  and, 
to  add  to  the  distress,  seed  cannot  be  procured  lor  tbe 
purposes  of  re-planli’ig.  Some  of  our  farmers  have 
])lougbed  up  their  fields  and  planted  them  in  corn.  1 
admit  that  it  is,  as  yet,  too  soon  to  make  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  ensuing  crop,  but  these  facts  will  have  some 
consideration,  and  cotton  holders  will  look  to  their  in- 

tU’CStS.  ” 

This  is  bad  news — because  we  wish  abundant 
products.  But  if  the  crop  shall  fall  short  one-fourth, 
the  value  of  the  residue,  (it  is  very  possible),  may  fully 
equal  that  ot  the  the  last  year’s  heavy  production. 
And,  as  tbe  politicians  of  tbe  south  have  attributed  the 
reduced  price  ol  cotton;  per  lb.  to  the  “abominable  ta- 
riff,” we  must  insist  upon  it,  that  they  shall  give  us 
credit  for  any  such  increased  value  as  may  follow  a 
DEFICIENT  supply!  This  is  altogether  fair.  We  shall 
go  further,  and  say — that  if  Brazil,  in  Ibis  season  of 
revolutions,  should  have  her  cotton  plantations  destroy- 
ed.and  the  price  of  tbe  article  be  raised  5 nr  10  cents  pet- 
lb.  in  consequence  of  such  destruction,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  we  may  contend  that  it  is  “all  owing  to  the 
tariff!”  and  attempt  to  overthrow  every  law  ot  reason 
and  trade  which  relates  to  the  prices  of  article?,  because 
they  are  plenty  or  scarce! 

Cotton  crop  of  1830  From  the  New  York  Ame- 
rican, addressed  to  the  editor — To  correct  some  misre- 
presentations and  erroneous  impressions,  you  will  much 
oblige  a subscriber  by  publishing  t!»e  subjoined  view  of 
the  (iispositiou  of  the  last  crop  of  cottot^* 

Already  exported  to  Great  Britain  406,264 

To  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  without 

overstocking  that  market,  243,763 

Already  exported  to  France,  against 

156,612  at  same  time  last  year  59,264 

To  be  shipped  to  France  85,000 

Already  exported  to  other  continental 
ports  against  32,410  at  same  time  last 
^year  15,307 

To  be  shipped  to  these  places  15,000 

Consumption  of  the  U.  States  150,000 

I’o  lay  over  in  the  United  States  (some 

say  more  than  100,000),  75,000 


343,736  705,835 
343,736 

1,049,571 

Assuming  this  calculation  to  be  a reasonable  one,  the 
shippers  alter  the  present  time  (taking  into  view  the  re- 
duced stocks  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent)  may, 
with  judicious  management,  prescribe  prices  that  will 
leave  them  profitable  results.  And  with  this  knowledge, 
will  they  permit  their  agents  to  sell  at  losing  rates.'* 

' British  reform.  As  noticed  in  our  last,  the  “bo- 
roughmongers”  have  been  completely  overthrown.  They 
confess  themselves  soundly  beaten — in  England,  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  they  have  “suflered, ” Even  the “tory 


I city  of  Dublin”  has  deserteil  them.  The  Bereslords, 
tbe  most  filthy  and  foul  cormorants  that  ever  preyed  on 
the  vitals  of  the  poor,  have  been  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  lord  Casilereagh  would  be  beaten  in  Down.  A 
[re\.  Mr.  Mosley,  having  forbidden  a ringing  of  the 
bells  at  Birmingham,  because  of  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament— I he  people,  forgetting  the  priest  in  the  person 
of  a lory,  warmly  asstiiled  him  and  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. Hut  they  “dusted  his  coal”  for  him. 

Bell’s  Messenger  says  lliat  wherever  an  attempt  was 
made  at  tlie  county  meetings  to  cajole  the  poorer 
classes,  it  failed,  the  peo[)le  remembering  that  it  came 
(rom  a quarter  wiiere  no  anxiety  had  ever  before  been 
show  n for  their  rights. 

“It  was  remarked  by  the  lord  chancellor  upon  this 
measure,  that  it  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  a well-known 
intriguer,  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  quoted 
these  verses  from  the  gospel;  “And  Judas  Iscariot  said, 
why  is  not  all  this  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and 
given  to  the  poor/*”  Not  that  he  cared  any  thing  for 
the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a thief.” 

Mr.  Hobhouse  in  his  address  to  the  electors  oT 
Westminster,  speaking  of  the  report  that  sir  Robert 
Peel  hud  subscribed  Jb\50,0U0  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  bo- 
roughmongers,  said  “I  wish  he  had  subscribed  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  should  find  one 
hundred  lliousand  electors  to  lake  his  money,  and  to 
laugh  at  liim  afterwards.”  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
duke  who  lived  near  the  Strand,  w ould  subscribe  three 
times  that  money.  He  hoped  the  duke  would  manure 
the  lands  of  all  Northumberland  with  his  bank  notes, 
and  that  every  elector  would  drink  a glass  ol  good  ale 
at  the  expense  of  that  peer,  and  go  tlien  to  vote  for  the 
popular  candidate.  4'he  hon.  baronet  who  subscribed 
that  large  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  de- 
frauding the  people  of  England,  thought,  no  doubt,  that 
lie  could  not  better  em[iloy  the  money  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  hones'ly  earned  by  his  father.  That  gen- 
tleman had  ventured  to  assert,  that  there  was  a conspi- 
ncy  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  re- 
form bill.  * * * He  (Mr.  H. ) remembered  to  have 

seen  a somewhat  similar  complaint  of  conspiracy  in  the 
preface  to  the  history  of  a great  man,  called  Jonathan 
Wild,  who,  in  some  points  of  his  character,  had  no 
small  resemblance  to  other  great  men  (laugiiter.) — 
Well,  the  author  of  tliat  work  (which,  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  considered  to  relate  facts;  and  to  re- 
present circumstances  so  like  those  of  every  day  occur- 
rence, that  it  was  called  a “true  history),”  tells  us  that 
an  ancestor  of  the  great  man  was  put  to  death  by  a con- 
spiracy ; that  Forsooth,  twelve  honest  men  were  put 
into  a box,  and,  having  come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  lliey  conspired  to  hang  him  [laughter.]  So 
it  was  with  the  boroughmongers. 

British  natigation.  We  have  received  from  our 
London  correspondent  (say  s the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce) a general  statement  of  the  sliipping  employed 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  totals  from  ail  parts  of  the  world  are  as 
follows; 

British.  Foreign. 

Ships.  Tons.  JHen.  Ships.  'Tons.  JM^. 
Entered  13,548  2,180,042  122,103  5,359  758,8‘28  4l  670 
Cleared  12,747  2,102,147  122,0‘25  5,158  758,368  39,769 
Ti  ade  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Entered  197  65,130  2,948  609  215,166  9,185 

Cleared  281  91,551  4,344  611  211,714  9,439 

British  monopoly.  The  following  extract  from  a 
speech  of  a warm-Iiearted  Irishmu7i,  lately  delivered  at 
Belfast,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  on  several  accounts — 
but  liow  strongly  does  it  point  to  that  jealousy  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  which  we  have  so  often 
alluded,  and  soon  intend  very  lully  to  shew! 

From  the  Alexandria  Gazette. 

No  people  are  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere  in  their 
admiration  of  our  country,  and  our  great  men,  than  the 
Irish.  Indeed,  they  cherish  the  glory  of  America  with 
a warmth  of  affection  as  generous  as  it  is  characteristic. 
Their  orators  and  their  poets  have  vied  with  each  other, 
in  recording  the  honors  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen. 
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We  are  led  to  these  observations  by  the  perusal  oF  a 
speech  delivered  at  a late  meetintj  in  Belfast,  by  Mr. 
Emerson;  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 
Mr.  Emerson,  being  culled  on,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: 

On  occasions  of  this  kind,  when  the  preservation  ol 
their  common  lil>ei  ties  induces  men  to  assemble  toge- 
ther for  tlie  interchange  of  ideas,  and  tlie  strengi liening 
of  principles  of  action,  it  is  usual  to  call  to  tlieir  recd- 
leclion  those  liuulamental  maxims  of  natural  law  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  human  liberty  and  ail  national  jus- 
tice. P'^xperience  has  laugbt  us,  that  however  monoLn- 
nous  the  reiteration  of  these  may  appear,  it  is  still 
f.;aiig!il  vyith  incalculable  advantages;  and  that,  like  the 
Bismillah  ot  the  Mahometans,  tlie  “invocation  of*  hea- 
ven,” wiih  vvliicli  the  Arab  prophet  has  commenced  each 
cliajjter  of  the  Koran,  the  names  of  “liberty”  and  “jus- 
tice” should  he  perpetually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  free- 
men. With  these  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
memory  of  men  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  mankind,  and  whose  lives  have  been  each 
a long  ajiostleshii)  of  philanthropy.  I'hese  are  senti- 
ments which  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom;  these  are 
names  wliich  require  no  labored  panegyric  to  elicit  ad- 
miration. What  eulogium,  in  fact,  could  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  a Washington?  or  wliat  encommms  could  add 
honor  tn  his  memory,  who  has  the  freedom  of  a hemis- 
phere for  his  living  epitaph,  and  one  halftiie  solid  world 
his  monument! — (Loud  cheers.)  There  is  no  occasion 
on  which  tlie  memory  of  that  great  man  can  be  so  appro- 
priately introduced  as  at  a meeting  like ’he  preseni;  the 
grandest,  the  most  practical  reformer  the  universe  ever 
produced  was  George  Wasliington.  He  lound  his  coun- 
try (the  widest!!!  the  world)  a mere  servile  province,  at 
the  mercy  of  a distant  island;  he  left  it  the  adn!iratiOM  ot 
modern  times,  and  the  rival  of  ancient  freedom:  he 
found  it  unrepresented,  misgoverned  and  oppressed;  he 
l.elt  it  a senate,  a constitution,  and  a code. — (Cheers.) 
The  short-s/gliled policy  of  despotism  had  dehied  it  the 
advaiitnges  of  commerce,  hud  demolished  its  fictorPs  as 
{^jiuisancesP’  a?id  forbade  it  the  possession  of  wanu- 
FACTUUES,  lest  they '■^slLouldi.Qo^y.'S  its  befenbpncy  on 
THE  jiOTHKn  COUNTRY;”  he  left  it  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  tr  dfic  of  the  known  world,  and  with  an  export 
trade  of  £25,000,000  per  annum.  lie  found  America  in 
reality  in  a state  of  pauperism,  since  its  haughty  mistress 
claimed  the  riglit  of  appropriating  its  pi  operty  as  she 
pleased;  he  left  it  free,  indepemient,  uncontrolled  and 
ip  receipt  of  a revenue  equal  to  £13,000,000.  (Cheers.) 
When  men  will  ask  us  what  we  wish  In  accomplish  by 
“reform,”  let  us  point  to  the  achievements  of  Washing- 
tpn:  let  us  show  them  a country  free  from  that  insidious 
remnant  of  the  superstition  of  a darker  age,  a jiamjier- 
ed  prelacy,  and  a domineering  cliurch  establishment. 
(.Loud  and  continued  applause.)  Let  us  show  them 
men  who  scorn  to  intrust  their  liberties  to  the  guardian- 
ship  of  hereditary  legislators:  who  have  cut  off  from 
their  constitution  the  incubus  of  a “second  estate,”  and 
’?/ho  can  protect  their  property  without  the  assistance  of 
frace  of 

“Tenth  transmitters  of  a foolish  face.” 

,^et  us  point  to  a people  who  spurn  the  idea  of  impo- 
i rishing  nine  younger  brothers  to  confer  a name  and 
{i  heritance  upon  a tenth,  who  can  boast  no  other  pi  ece- 
k'ency  than  ihe  accident  of  priority  at  its  birth.  A peo- 
ple who  own  no  distinctions  of  blood,  and  who  worship 
no  aristocracy  save  that  of  virtue  and  talent.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Let  us  show  them  a i>eop!e,  the  page.mt  of 
whose  government  costs  about  £5,U0U  a year,  and  let 
them  contrast  it  with  our  own  civil  list  of  upwards  of 
£1,000,000;  a country  wliose  military  establishment  in 
peace  costs  about  5,000,000,*  while  that  of  Great  Bri- 
Atin  exceeds  34,000,000  !*  a country  whose  efficient  navy 
is  maintained  lor  £700,000  a year,  while  the  wooden 
walls  of  old  England,  no  longer  her  superior,  are  scarce- 
ly kejit  in  repair  for  more  than  ten  timeo  the  amount. 
(Cheers.)  In  fine, let  us  show  tliem  a country,  witliout 
a national  debt,  without  a sinking  fund,  and  without  a 
sinecure  list;  a country  where  the  taxes  of  the  subject 
are  about  8s.  per  annum;  and  if  the  inquirer  be  still  un- 
satisfied, let  us  refer  him  to  his  corrupt  liouses  of  ]>ar- 


liament— to  his  custom  returns — and  his  chancellor’s^ 
budget,  and  they  will  tell  him,  in  more  explicit  terms 
than  we  can,  what  we  wish  to  see  accomplished  by  re- 
form. (Loud  cheers.)  These  are  the  achievements, 
lliat  consecrate  the  name  of  Washington,. ai)d  liave  won, 
for  him,  from  a grateful  people,  the  proud  title  of  the 
“man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.” 

Horrible.  A Cork  pajier  mentions  that  the  dread-, 
ful  evil  ol  a war  against  property  liad  forced  its  way. 
into  that  country,  and  that  the  northern  parts  of  it  were 
suffering  under  insurrectionary  outrage.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  tlie  peas:»ntry  collected  together  near  Doonass, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  to  dig  up  the  lands;  the  military 
were  called  in  to  them,  and  in  the  affray  which  ensued, 
thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  Some  ejt- 
Iractsfrom  a letter,  by  tlie  right,  rev.  Dr.  Machell,  a Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop,  to  earl  Grey,  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fering poor  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  are  contained  in  the 
London  papers  of  the  Gth  May.  They  give  a frightful 
picture  of  the  ravages  ot  famine.  The  following  is  a de- 
scription of  a scene  which  fell  under  the  writer’s  own  eye,. 

“In  one  instance,  the  father,.  mother,.and  three  chil- 
dren w'ere  stretched  on  the  same  bed,  without  a tporsel. 
of  nourishment  or  a penny  to  procure  it,  or  a human' 
being  to  go  in  quest  of  relief,  but  as  it  was  administered 
by  the  casual  visits  of  some  charitable  neighbors;  and 
that  the  first  intimation  the  father  received  of  the  death 
of  his  wife,  was,  from  the  lips  ot  the  suckling  babe, 
being  besmeared  with  the  blood,  vviiicli,  instead  of  milk, 
it  e.xU'acled  from  the  breast  ot  its  deceased  mother!” 

‘’Our  ruined  commerce” — at  Boston.  Clearan- 
ces to  foreign  ports  from  Jan.  I to  May  31,  1831,  252;, 
same  period  last  year,  1.95 — increase  57.  Arrivals  from, 
loi  eign  poi  ts  from  Jan.  1 to  May  31,  1831,  267;  same, 
time  last  year,  19U — increase  77. 

Amount  of  revenue  received — 


1 St  quarter. 

1830, 

$454,667 

99 

2nd  do. 

do. 

1,096,458 

79 

3rd  do. 

do. 

1,228,707 

42 

4ih  do. 

do. 

882,404 

58 

$3,662,301  7.8 

1st  quarter. 

. 1 SSI , 

930,047 

17 

April  and  May,  do. 

822,544 

00, 

$1,752,591  17 

1st  quarter, 

1830, 

454,667 

99 

April  and  May,  do. 

634.924 

00 

$1,089,591  99 

Increase  of  revenue  over  same  period  last  year— 
$626,999  18.— C.  H.  books.  [Patriot. 

The  north  eastern  bounrary,  the  states  of 
Maine  and  New  Yobk,  and  Dutch  sympathies. — 

Mr,  Bay  lies,  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla-- 
ture,  now  in  session,  recently  made  a speech  on  the 
subject  ot  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
respecting  the  noi  tli  eastern  boundary,  in  the  settlensent 
ofwliicli,  Massachusetts,  as  co-proprietor  with  .Maine, 
in  the  public  lands  involved  in  the  controversy,  has  an^ 
interest. 

After  giving  a history  of  the  dispute.  Mr.  Bay  lies  thus 
concludes  with  a slap  at  New  York,  and  her  Dutch  deni- 
zens: 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  has  heard  the  parties.; 
and  has  made  his  award — and  a most  extraordinary 
award  it  is.  It  appeared  to  me,  sir,  that  he  had  only  to 
select  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain  or  the  line 
claimed  by  the  Cmted. States.  If  he  intended  to  decide 
this  case  on  strict  principle,  he  could  have  taken  no  mid- 
dle ground- — but  he  has  selected  a line  claimed  by  nei- 
ther party,  and  to  complete  the  absurdity,  he  has  made, 
(if  1 may  be  permitted  to  make  a bull)  the  bed  of  a, 
river,  the  dividing  highlands.  None  but  a Dutchman 
could  have  done  this.  For  in  Holland,  the  beds  ot  rivers 
are  frequently  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  has  fulfilled  Mr.  Gallatin’s  prediction,  and  to 
please  both  parties  he  has  undertaken  “to  split  the  dif- 
ference,” not  giving  to  Great  Britain,  indeed,  the  whole 


♦Dollars,  we  suppose,  are  meant  here. 
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of  tlie  terrilory  which  she  claimed,  but  precisely  that 
part  which  is  valuable  to  her,  as  it  secures  the  means  ol 
free  comrr.uuicaiiou  between  New  Brunswick  and  Que- 
bec, and  then  fearing  perhaps  llial  lie  had  transcended 
the  limits  of  strict  and  rigid  justice  to  favor  Great  Bri- 
tain in  tliis  ijuartei-,  he  makes  the  equivalent  to  the 
United  Slates  at  the  oilier  end  of  llie  line,  and  pives 
Rouse’s  point  and  the  works  there  to  the  slate  of  New 
York,  to  which,  (as  far  as  I understand)  that  stale  has  no 
betier  claim  than  slie  has  to  Quebec.  Now,  sir,  I i!o 
not  intend  to  say  that  there  was  sympathy  in  lliis  case, 
but  New  York  is  a Dutch  state,  and  Dutchmen  certainly 
are  capable  of  sympathy.  The  equivalent  for  the  wrong 
done  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine  to  lavor  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  made  up  by  wronging  Great  Britain  to  favor 
New  York!  

Polish  na:mes.  A corresiiondent  of  (he  New  York 
Gazette  furnishes  a key  to  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
Polish  “jaw  breakers”  as  follows: 

“ To  ()Ut  an  end  to  the  general  complaint  of  the  im- 
possibility, or,  at  feast,  the  difficulty,  of  pronouncing 
some  Polish  names,  1 will  make  the  following  brief  re- 
marks. 

“As  we  have  learned  from  a French  paper  the  name 
of  the  brave  Skrzynecki  to  be  pronounced  Skrejinetski, 
1 will  only  add  that  this,  expressed  with  Englisfi  charac- 
ters would  be  written  Skerzliinetski,  or  Skerskinetski, 
the  accent  resting,  as  in  most  Polish  polysyllables,  on 
the  penultimate. 

“In  a similar  manner  pronounce  the  c in  all  Polish 
names  like  ts  in  English  (as  Piock,  read  Plotsk);  the 
Polish  sz  like  English  sh  (as  Kalisz,  read  Kalish);  and 
lastly,  the  Polish  cz  like  ch  in  church  (as  Lovicz,  read 
Lovich  or  Lovitch. ) 

“ Phis  is  all  that  is  chiefly’  to  be  noticed  about  Polish 
names,  by'  attending  to  which  you  will  preserve  the  true 
sound  of  the  name  of  many  a champion  of  Fueedom.” 

The  York  Slanciard  says — The  Paris  papers 

having  instructed  us  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
“cannon  provider” — Skrzynecki,  we  wish  somebody 
would  be  good  enough  to  walk  into  our  office,  at  some 
cool  opportunity,  and  pronounce,  in  intelligible  tongue, 
the  name  of  the  head  of  his  staff.  It  runs,  spellatim, — 
thus — General  Chrz.Anwski! 


Great  emigration.  It  is  stated  that  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  this  season, 
eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  emigrants  have  arrived 
at  Quebec.  'I'he  largest  number  of  these  were  from 
Ireland,  most  of  wliom  are  accustomed  to  agricultural 
juirsuits.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  will  arrive  at  Quebec  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

A^ery  tnyny  emigrants  from  Europe  have  also  arrived 
at  New  A’ork,  Pliiiadf  Ipliia  and  Baltimore — among  them 
a large  number  of  Germans,  not  rich,  but  sufficiently- 
provided  wiih  money,  supported  by  their  industry  and 
economy,  to  get  forward  handsomely. 

More  than  two  liundred  foreign  emigrants  arrived  at 
Troy  from  New  York  on  Monday,  ami  took  passage  on 
the  canal  for  the  western  country.  I'hey  were  prinei- 
pallv,  says  the  Sentinel,  from  Great  Britain,  and  most- 
ly Englishmen.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  men. 
of  substance  and  character,  such  as  add  real  strength 
and  prosperity  to  a nation.  Many  of  them  go  to  take- 
possession  of  property  purchased  before  they  left  Eu- 
rope. 

ICU^Some  cargoes  of  English  paupers  are  expected. 

Seli’-refence ! About  twenty  miles  from  Mount 
Mora,  New  York,  there  is  a house  which  is  built  in  tivo 
states,  i/iree  counties,  four  towns.  The  states  are 
New  York  and  A^ermont;  the  counties  are  Rensselaer 
Bennington,  and  Washington;  and  the  towns  are  Ben- 
nington, Sbaftsbury,  AVhite  Creek,  and  Housac.  The 
“Temperance  Advocate”  gives  the  following  history  of 
it: — It  was  built  by  a Mr.  Mathews,  who,  thronglj  some 
freak  of  fortune,  became  subject  to  those  unwelcome 
visiters  yclept  sheriffs.  On  one  occasion  the  sheriff  of 
Bennington  county,  Vermont,  called  at  the  house,  and 
on  inquiry  found  that  Mr.  M.  had  gone  to  the  state  of 
JYe-w  York.  The  hall  being  quite  capacious,  and  the  di- 
vision line  of  the  states  running  iongitudinaliy  tlirouwh 
the  centre,  he,  with  liis  wonted  hosjdtality',  invited  tlie 
sheriff  to  dine  with  him.  'I'he  sheriff  accepted  tlie  invi- 
tation, and  seated  himself  in  his  own  state,  while  Mr. 
M.  preferring  the  other  side,  sat  down  with  him,  bidding 
defiance  to  all  the  authority  of  “John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe.” 


Passengers. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  an  . 

officer  in  the 
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of  passengers  arrived  at  the  pi 

li  t of  New  A^ork  from  Eu- 

rope  during  the  y 

ear  1830. 

{Jow 

’.  of  Com. 

Cabin. 

Steerage. 

Total. 

J muary 

95 

403 

498 

February 

59 

288 

347 

aMarcIi 

S06 

306 

412 

April 

‘i46 

2 9.30 

3,176 

May 

282 

1 ,725 

2,007 

June 

354 

5,185 

5 ,339 

July 

385 

4,426 

4,811 

August 

318 

2,760 

3,087 

September 

380 

3,731 

4,111 

October 

296 

1,685 

1,981 

November 

388 

2,549 

2,937 

December 

2ol 

663 

864 

Grand  total 

3,110 

26,660 

29,770 

Revenue  to  the  hospital. 

3,1 10  cabin  at  $l  50  is 

$4,665 

26,660  steeragi 

3 at  $1  each 

26,660 

$31,325 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  passen- 

gers  that  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  nine 
years  preceding; 


Years. 

Males- 

Females. 

Not  staled. 

Total. 

In  1820 

10,247 

1821 

11,629 

1822 

8,572 

1823 

5,243 

1,034 

1,889 

8,166 

1824 

6,222 

1,526 

1,812 

9,560 

1825 

8,825 

3,153 

323 

12,361 

1826 

9,958 

3,472 

13,430 

1827 

14,082 

6,438 

1,133 

21,653 

1828 

19,375 

10,639 

.30,017 

1829 

12,707 

4,589 

17,296 

Mechanics.  Few  persons,  we  appreliend,  are  suffi- 
ciently sensible  how  much  the  mechanics  of  the  country- 
are  protected  by  the  tariff  laws.  Let  us  look  at  a sino-le 
trade  by  way  of  example.  Formerly  a vast  amoiint°of 
bools  and  shoes  were  imported  into  this  country  from 
Great  Britain.  In  1829  the  whole  amount  imported  was 
only  $310,943,  and  this  is  the  largest  amount  imported 
for  several  years  past.  Now  the  proportion  this  bears 
to  the  boots  and  shoes  made  in  the  country,  we  can  form- 
son. e idea  of,  when  we  find  that  the  value  of  those  made 
in  the  single  state  of  New  York  is  estimated,  in  returns- 
rnade  by  the  state  authorities,  at  f ve  millions  of  dollars^ 
l!  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  enable  us  to  buy  English 
boots  and  shoes  cheaper,  so  it  would  throw  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employ,  sink  many  millions  of  capital 
depress  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  and,  of  course’ 
land,  and  cause  a revulsion  which  would  affect  the  busi- 
ness of  every  man  in  the  country. 

Hats  aflbrd  us  an  example  nearly  as  striking. 

Many  other  mechanics  are  protected  in  like  manner, 
and  all  are  pi  otected  in  some  degree;  yet  we  every  day 
see  the  British  party  shedding  crocodile  tears  lor  the 
“POOR,”  who  they  pretend  are  taxed  heavily  by  the 
lordly  manufacturer.  All  these  pathetic  appeals  to  the 
“/loor  people''  are  beginning  to  be  well  understood  in 
Maine.  A vast  relief  to  the  poor,  no  doubt,  to  take 
away  the  means  of  profitable  employment! 

{Portland  Adv. 

GENERAI.  ORDER. 

JYavy  department^  \^th  June y 1831. 

All  persons  in  the  naval  service  entitled  to  rations, 
who  shall  voluntarily  rei-inquish  the  use  of  that  part  of 
them  composed  of  spirits,  shall  be  paid  therefor  st  the 
rate  of  six  cents  per  ration,  it  being  the  estimated  value 
of  that  part,  as  approved  by  this  department,  September 
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The  payments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  regulation, 

are  to  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  provisions. 

Levi  Woodbckx. 

To  commanders  of  navy  yards, 
stations,  and  crnismg  vessels. 

TrEASUHT  BEPAnTMEXT, 

CompivoUer's  office,  jMay  11,1831.3 

Sir — I have  received  your  letter  of  llie  9th  inst.  ac- 
companied by  a cotton  shawl,  with  a small  woollen  fringe 
border  sewed  to  it,  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  33^  per 
ct.  heretofore  charged  on  articles  of  which  kind  a ques- 
tion is  now  made. 

The  reason  of  subjecting  it  to  that  duty  was,  that  al- 
though wool  was  a component  part,  yet  that  part  was  of 
such  a character  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  reduce 
it  into  square  yards,  and  therefore  it  was  consitlered  as 
one  of  those  woollen  manufactures  which  was  not  affect- 
ed by  the  act  of  19th  May,  1S30. 

The  body  or  main  part,  however,  being  composed  of 
cotton,  and  the  square  yards  of  that  part  being  easy  of 
ascertainment,  the  article  more  properly  comes  under 
the  square  yard  cotton  duty. 

I conceive,  however,  that  this  new  classification  should 
not  be  enforced,  until  the  merchants  generally  shall 
have  been  thereof  notified  by  yon,  and  they  shall  have 
had  a reasonable  time  allowed  them  to  arrange  their 
subsequent  orders  with  a view  to  such  change.  Re- 
spectfully, 

(Signed)  Joseph  AjiDERSOJi',  comptroller. 

Samuel  S-ivariwout,  esq. 

Law  cases.  From  the  Wilmington,  (Del.)  Journal 
of  May  31 — An  action  was  tried  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  this  county'  last  week,  which,  from  several 
considerations,  has  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  inte- 
rest. It  was  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  brought 
by  John  Higgins  and  others,  of  Red  Lion  hundred, 
against  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company, 
to  recover  damages  for  permitting  the  waters  of  the 
canal  to  overflow  a large  body  cf  marsh  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff's,  by  which  they  have  lost  the  use  of  the  marsh, 
and  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  it  is  said,  is  mate- 
rially affected.  The  nuisance  had  existed  several  years 
before  the  action  was  brought. 

The  case  was  tried  by  a special  jury: — the  trial  com- 
menced on  Monday  morning,  and  continued  three  days. 
Tire  two  first  days  being  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  the  whole  of  Wednesday  was  occupied  with 
the  arguments  of  counsel.  The  argument  on  both  sides 
was  ably  conducted.  The  jury  were  but  a short  time 
absent,  and  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs — dama- 
ges five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — The  da- 
mages laid  in  the  declaration  were  six  thousand  dollars. 

Circuit  court  of  the  United  States — York,  May 
term  1^31— judge  Thompson  presiding. 

United  States,  vs.  Samuel  H.  F.akin,  Henry  Post,  jr- 
and  Alexander  Coffin — This  suit  was  brought  upon  a 
bond  given  by  defendants  to  the  United  States,  for  maj. 
Eakin  as  paymaster  during  the  late  war,  and  had  been 
pending  about  ten  years.  After  a trial  which  occupied 
the  two  first  days  of  the  court,  the  jury  gave  a verdict 
for  the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  a charge  of  the  court 
in  their  favor.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  several  im- 
portant principles  of  law  were  discussed  or  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendants — that  there  could  not  be  two 
district  paymasters  for  the  same  district,  for  the  same 
time — that  the  appointment  of  the  second  was  a dismis- 
sion of  the  first — that  though  the  first  might  again  re- 
sume his  duties,  his  bondsmen  were  not  holden,  that 
when  bondsmen  are  sued,  the  accounts  must  be  made 
up  directly  tor  the  time  for  which  it  is  deemed  they 
were  holden,  and  must  not  be  an  account  mixed  with 
other  accounts  for  which  thev  are  not  holden — that  sub- 
sequent payment  and  credits  must  apply  in  discharge  of 
the  earliest  debts,  unless  where  a special  application  has 
been  made.  Several  other  questions  were  also  decided 
during  the  trial. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  district  attorney,  conducted  the  trial 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Staples  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants.  [A*.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Supreme  court,  J^orth  Carolina.  A very  interest- 
ing ca5e  has  been  mentioned  to  us,  which  was  tried  at 


the  late  superior  court  of  Camden  county,  judge  DonneJ 
presiding. 

Jesse  Eason,  a man  apparently  about  sixty  years  of 

age,  was  :^rralgne(l  for  the  murder  of  Gregory. 

I hey  had  a dispute  about  some  corn,  to  which  both 
claimed  title.  Gregory  was  in  the  act  of  carting  it 
away,  when  the  jirisoner  shot  and  killed  him.  The 
accused  appeared  to  have  acted  under  the  fatal  delu- 
sion that  he  was  justified  in  killing  his  fellow-man,  who 
was  committing  a trespass  on  his  own  property.  But 
the  circumstance  giving  particular  interest  to  this  trial, 
is  ) et  to  be  mentioned. 

The  sole  witness  of  the  prisoner’s  crime  was  his  own 
soji.  1 hat  son  arrested  him,  conveyed  him  to  prison, 
and  gave  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial;  and  the  evi- 
dence had  full  credit  with  the  jury,  who  returned  a 
verdict  of  ^guilty  of  imirder,”  after  a lew  minutes  ab- 
sence from  the  box.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
Son  to  add,  that  he  assigned  as  his  reason  for  arresting 
his  father,  the  danger  he  apprehended  to  his  own  life, 
in  consequence  of  threats  made  against  him  by  the  fa- 
ther. After  the  verdict,  and  when  brought  up  for  sen- 
tence. he  asked  the  judge  to  allow  him  as  much  lime  to 
prepare  for  a future  state,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
permit.  The  sentence  of  death  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  Friday  the  3d  of  June.  [A.  C.  Sentinel. 

The  circuit  court  for  the  J)istrict  of  Columbia,  the 
marshal  and  the  juries,  &re  severely  attacked,  because 
they  did  not  find  Messrs.  Nourse,  Fillebrown  and  Mac- 
daniel  guilty  of  defaulting  the  money  of  the  U.  States. 
This  shew  s the  ‘'impi  oved  stale  of  the  press.” 

Anthracite  coal. — Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  a late 
lecture  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  said,  that 

“The  difficulty  attending  the  smelt. ng  of  iron  with 
this  fuel,  he  had  reason  to  believe  woulil  soon  be  obvi- 
ated: and  he  was  confident,  that  its  application  to  steam 
navigation,  and  generally  to  the  production  of  steam, 
would  soon  be  universal.  In  England,  bituminous  coals 
are  used  for  steam  navigation,  because  they  give  out 
flame  which  is  essential  to  the  economical  production  of 
steam:  in  this  country,  wood  has  been  hitherto  used.  As 
anthracite  coal  is  composed  of  carbon,  w iih  a small  portion 
of  the  inflammable  principle  of  hydrogen,  this  last  is  al- 
ways feeble  and  soon  exhausted;  hence  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted impossible  to  apply  it  to  the  production  of  steam. 
To  shew  how  easily  difficulties  of  this  character,  which 
are  so  often  augmented  by  the  bungling  writings  of  the- 
orists, are  overcome  by  the  unsophisticated  ingenuity  of 
practical  men,  he  instanced  the  structure  of  a furnace  in 
this  city,  at  tlie  white  lead  works  of  Mr.  Price  Weth- 
erili.  This  furnace  is  supplied  by  anthracite  coal,  which 
of  itself  produces  an  insufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  to 
make  flame.  But  Mr.  Welherill,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  surmounting  difficulties  by  simple  means,  carries  a 
little  steam  from  his  boiler  by'  a cock,  and  leads  it  by  a 
small  pipe  under  the  grate  of  his  furnace.  The  steam, 
which  is  vaporized  water  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, passes  into  the  hot  coals  of  the  furnace,  is  there 
decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen,  when  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face, becomes  a powerful  flame.  When  the  cock  is 
stopped  the  flame  dies  away;  when  it  is  turned  revives. 
Here  we  see,  as  .Mr.  F.  observed,  the  causes  of  an  im- 
mediate preference  to  be  given  to  anthracite  coal  for 
steam  navigation,  and  particularly  for  long  voyages;  for 
a vessel  can  carry'  three  times  as  much  anthracite  as  she 
can  bituimiRous  coal,  and  the  inflammable  principle,  the 
absence  of  which  appeared  to  render  it  valueless  for  this 
purpose,  is  always  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fluid  in 
which  the  vessel  moves.  Of  what  value  then  will  an- 
thracite become,  when  marine  steam  navigation  will  be 
general,  as  we  think  it  reasonably  may. 

Great  luck  in  fishing!  The  crew  of  the  British 
king’s  ship  JEtna,  while  ly  ing  at  the  Isle  of  Los,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  caught  sharks  in  three  hours — 

the  average  weight  of  these  monsters  was  supposed  to 
be  700  lbs.  The  largest  was  12  feet  long  and  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  girth.  There  was  only  one  male  among 
them.  A large  number  more  were’  seen,  and  might 
probably  have  been  caught,  had  not  a further  lumbering 
of  the  ship  been  forbidden. 
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Starting  juries.  We  have  always  considered  this 
requisition  of  the  common  law  as  a barbarous  relic  of 
antiquity,  which  sliouhl  be  scouted  from  our  jurispru- 
dence. What  is  tlie  value  of  an  opinion  e.\  tried  from  tlie 
fainting  and  exhausted  energies  of  nature?  It  is  a mean 
contemptible  appeal  to  a man,  to  address  his  mind  and 
conscience  through  the  medium  of  his  stomach,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inhumanity  of  compelling  him,  through  fear 
of  starvation,  to  stiHe  the  operations  of  conscience  and 
act  in  opposition  to  his  settled  convictions  of  propriety,  II 
a Juror  should  die  from  the  effects  of  hunger,  what  cog- 
nizance should  be  taken  of  ih  s judicial  murder.?  If  a 
jailor  should  starve  a felon  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
would  be  hung  for  it,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  harm  in 
starvinga  juror.  Judges  frequently  hesitate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tlieir  opinion  for  weeks,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
a proposal  to  imprison  or  starve  a judge  until  he  decided 
a cause.  Judges  too,  where  the  courts  are  so  constitut- 
ed, are  allowed  to  differ,  and  the'  majority  governs — 
hut  jurymen  are  not  permittetl  to  differ  or  hesitate.  It 
is  high  time  a regulation,  so  absurd  in  principle  and 
cruel  m practice,  should  be  done  away. 

{Raleigh  Register. 

Vert  important.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
Pittsburg  Statesman,  not  receiving  \.\\q  Harrisburg  Re- 
porter^ which  lias  the  credit  of  it; 

“ Phe  governor  accompanied  by  the  surveyor 
general  and  the  editor  of  this  papei\  and  parts  of  their 
respective  favnlies,  left  Harrisburg  yesterday  morning, 
on  a tour  of  three  or  four  weeks.  They  intend  visiting 
the  line  of  canal  from  this  place  to  Pittsburg,  and  will 
probably  return  by  w'ay  of  Erie  and  the  New  York  ca- 
nal. ” [Har.  Rep. 
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An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  Liverpool  papers  to 
the  17th  ult. 

POLAND, 

A despatch  from  the  Polish  commander  in  chief 
states  that  general  Deibitsch  had,  on  the  25th  April,  at 
the  head  of  his  advanced  guard  near  Kuflew,  attacked 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Polish  army  under  colonel  Dem- 
binski.  The  engagement  lasted  several  hours.  The 
Russians  had  18  pieces  of  cannon,  whilst  the  Poles  had 
but  four.  General  De.ibitsch  endeavored  to  surround 
the  Polish  right-wing  with  his  main  army.  Col.  Dera- 
binski  finding  his  situation  disadvantageous,  retreated  to 
Kolerzya.  Gtn.  Gielgud  and  part  of  general  Skrz- 
necki’s  corps,  formed  a reserve  guard  at  Minsk,  which 
was  attacked  the  following  morning  at  1 1 o’clock.  The 
Russians  lost  30  men  killed,  and  one  officer,  and  a cap- 
tain with  72  men  and  horses  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Poles  lost  3 officers  and  5 soldiers  wounded. 

Deibitsch  was  retreating,  followed  by  the  Poles. 

The  Poles  iu  a preceding  affair  lost  9,000  men,  but 
many  of  them  it  was  believed  were  dispersed  in  the 
woods  or  among  the  villages. 

A despatch  of  the  2nd  May  speaks  of  the  conduct  of 
general  Geilgud  in  very  complimentary  terras,  and  de- 
tails an  affair  in  which  a regiment  of  Cossacks  were 
surprised,  and  routed.  The  general  in  chief  complains 
of  the  conduct  of  a part  of  the  Russian  forces  in  taking 
the  physicians,  who  were  attending  to  the  sick,  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  while  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  tlie  humanity  shewn  by  generals  Deibitsch 
and  Kreutz  to  the  officers  of  a Polish  corps  taken  pri- 
soners. 

At  Lublin  there  was  great  mortality  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  Russians  had  converted  a convent  into  a hos- 
pital. 

l‘he  report  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  general  Ru- 
diger by  general  Dwernicki  appears  to  lie  incorrect, 
though  it  is  certain  lliat  lie  bad  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  Russian  corps  previous  to  the  25ih  of  April — 
another  account  published  in  the  evening  edition  of  the 
London  1 imes,  states  that  general  Dwernicki’s  corps 
had  been  defeated,  and,  after  retreating  into  Austria,  sur- 
rendered their  arms — to  the  Austrians. 

SCIP’  On  the  whole — the  accounts  from  Poland  are 
eheenng— the  retreat  of  the  Russians  seems  to  sup- 
port various  rumors  that  we  have  heard  of  their  great 


sufferings  by  sickness,*  caused  by  the  ham  issinents  of 
the  Poles,  who  also  intercept  and  prevent  re  gular  sup- 
plies of  provisions — but  we  cannot  see  any  th  ing  in  the 
details  to  justify  the  exultations  of  many  that  we  would 
gladly  rejoice  with,  as  to  the  decided  succ  ess  of  the 
Poles,  which  they  encourage  a belief  has  hap|  lened. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  imbecile  tyrant  Miguel,  had,  on  the  a)  ipearance 
of  a British  fleet  off  the  I’agus,  yielded  to  c ertain  hu- 
miliating demands  made  of  him  by  the  cont  nl  of  that 
nation  to  dismiss  certain  officers.  He  also  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  French  government. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  elections  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotl:  md,  as  far 
as  ascertained  have  resulted  favorably  to  the  cause  of 
the  people. 

'I'be  king  owing  to  ill  health  had  been  o bliged  to 
abandon  his  intended  visit  to  Portsmoth,  an  d to  de- 
cline dining  with  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  ol  f London. 

The  king  had  created  his  son,  col.  Fitzclarem  ce,  baron, 
viscount,  and  earl  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G Ireat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  by  the  names,  stiles  and  titles  of  baron 
Tewksbury,  viscount  Fitzclarence  and  earl  of  Munster. 
It  was  stated  that  he  had  created  several  oth«3r  peers. 

Tlie  governor  general  of  India  and  the  captaii  i general 
of  the  forces  have  had  a serious  difference,  anci  the  lat- 
ter is  under  arrest. 

IRELAND. 

The  lord  lieutenant  has  issued  a proclamation  declar- 
ing that  the  county  of  Clare  and  several  baronieii  in  Gal- 
way, Limerick  and  Tipperary  are  placed  under  the- 
protectiun  of  the  peace-preservation  act. 

Sir  Holt  Leighs’  brother  was  killed  by  the  mo  b at  the 
election  of  Wigan. 

FRANCE. 

A slight  disturbance  had  taken  place  about  the  deco- 
rations for  July;  and  some  of  the  papers  say  the  king 
has  lost  his  popularity  with  the  actors  in  the  revolution. 
Negotiations  it  is  said  are  carrying  on  in  Paris  in  relation 
to  the  Poles. 

BELGIUM. 

The  national  congress  was  to  have  convened  on  the 
14th  of  May,  when  the  decision  of  the  prince  of  Coburg 
with  respect  to  the  crown,  would  be  announced. 

A messenger  had  arrived  at  Brussels  from  London^ 
Lord  Ponsonby  had  lelt  Brussels  tor  London,  whither 
he  had  been  called  to  give  the  latest  information  rela- 
tive to  the  internal  condition  of  Belgium. 

BUENOS  ATRES. 

These  provinces  are  in  a most  wretched  condition— 
every  district,  as  it  were,  having  its  general  to  lead  the 
people  to  battle  against  their  neighbors.  The  historv 
of  such  proceedings  is  not  worth  recording.  Every 
man  of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  compelled  to  take  a 
part  in  these  things,  leave  the  country  or  perish. 
Sucli  have  generally  been  killed-off,  and  the  very  dregs 
of  society  have  chief  dominion.  The  miserable  fate  of 
the  South  American  republics,  as  they  are  called,  will 
serve  as  another  awful  warning  to  posterity  of  the  dan- 
ger of  entrusting  military  men  with  civil  power. — 
There  was  only  one  Cincinnatus  in  ancient  times,  only- 
one  Washington  in  these  our  days. 

COLOMBIA 

Is  in  a desperate  state.  We  hear  of  general  Mona- 
gas,  general  Paez,  general  Luque,  general  Carmona, 
general  Flores,  general  Urdaneta,  general  Obando,  ge- 
neral Briceno,  general  Bustamente,  general  Maza,  &c. 
pulling  for  themselves  in  all  manner  of  ways  and 
causing  the  people,  poor  fools,  to  shoot  one  another. 

If  the  latter  hope  for  peace,  they  must  shoot  off  many- 
military  chieftains. 

PERU  AND  CHILI 

Are  devoured  by  fifty  or  an  hundred  generals, 

HATTI. 

Two  French  frigates  have  arrived  charged  with  the 
French  ultimatum,  which  requires  the  government  of 
Hayti  to  pay  up  the  sum  agreed  upon,  long  since,  as  the 
price  of  the  independence  of  the  island — which  has  be- 
come very  poor. 


• They  are  said  to  have  left  10,000  sick  at  Seidlie,  on 
their  retreat. 
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“’BARGAIN  AND  INTRIGUE!” 

From  the  Jl'ashington  Globe. 

No.  1. 

Dutchess  county,  J\larch  291/1,  18.31. 
Dear  sir:  Having  seen  some  allusion  in  your  paper  to 
Ihe  election  of  gen.  Green,  as  printer  for  the  liouse  of 
representatives,  I was  reminded  of  a correspondence 
whicit  took  |)lace  between  gen.  Green  and  mj  sell  on 
t/ie  morning  of  the  day  of  that  election.  I enclose  the 
communictilions  which  passed  between  us,  wliich  I wish 
jou  at  all  events  to  preserve,  and  by  wiiich  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  imi)ression  sought  to  be  made  by  gen. 
Green  was,  that  he  would  give  a faiilfiil  support  to  gen. 
Jackson  lor  the  presidency,  against  every  competitor, 
it  was  under  this  impression  that  I gave  my  vote  for 
-gen.  Green  as  public  printer.  I am,  respecltully, 
jours,  bcc.  ABM.  BOCKEE. 

France  P.  Blair, 

No.  2. 

February  1st,  1831. 

Gen.  Duff  Green:  I hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
Impertinent  tor  me  to  inquire  whether  you  intend  to 
support  gen  Jackson’s  re-election  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  any  other 
•candidate  that  can  be  named.  I may  be  too  suspicious, 
-but,  to  my  mintl,  the  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  this 
morning  does  not  indicate  your  future  political  course. 
You  therein  state  what  you  have  done,  not  what  you  will 
sdo.  1 am,  respectiully,  yours,  &c. 

ABM.  BOCKEE. 

No.  3. 

IVashmgton,  Feb.  1831. 

Hon.  Abraham  BocJcee: 

Dear  sir;  1 have  frequently  and  unequivocally  declar- 
ed myself  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  general  Jackson, 
and  regret  that  any  thing  should  have  caused  a suspicion 
on  your  mind  tliat  a contingency  may  arise  in  which  my 
opinion  on  that  subject  may  undergo  any  change.  Be- 
lieving that  your  letter  of  this  date  was  dictated  in  a 
IriendJy  spirit,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  in 
reply,  that  I am  no-w,  as  heretofore,  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  and  intend  to 
3u [inert  it.  Very  respectfully,  your  friend. 

DUFF  GREEN. 

On  the  preceding  correspondence  the  ‘‘Telegraph” 
says — 

“General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  are  the  only  candi- 
dates before  the  public.  Gen.  Jackson  is,  by  many,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  candid  nte  who  can  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay — an  event  which  no  one  can  believe 
that  the  editor  of  this  press  desires  to  promote.  But 
however  anxious  we  may  be  to  defeat  the  election  of 
Mr.  Clay,  there  is  a self-respect  which  no  considera- 
tions of  policy  will  induce  us  to  sacrifice.  By  that  we 
are  required  to  defend  our  press  and  character  against 
tlie  intrigues  practised  by  those  w ho  assume  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  president.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
support  such  measures  of  the  administration  as  we  ap- 
prove. It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  support  the  re-elec- 
tion of  general  Jackson.  No,  it  is  required  of  us  that 
v.-e  denounce  those  without  whose  support  general  Jack- 
son  cannot  be  elected,  and  silently  to  permit  those  who, 
supposing  that  we  are  reaping  a golden  harvest  in  tlie 
patronage  of  congress,  labor  to  destroy  our  character, 
that  the)  may  supplant  us.  That  is  all;  w-e  are  requir- 
ed to  prostitute  our  press  to  the  use  of  a “profligate  po- 
litician,” and  of  the  “circumstances”  which  he  has  used 
to  obtain  an  admitted  control  over  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.” 

iClP’  The  correspondence,  we  think,  proves  a great 
deal  more  than  that  Mr.  Bockee,*  or  the  editor  ot  the 
“Globe,”  seems  ta  have  thought  of.  Ii  is  a barefaced 
exposition  of  apolitical  bargain.  Mr.  Bockee  exacted 
a promise  from  gen.  Green,  that  he  would  support  the 
re-election  of  gen.  Jackson,  before  he,  (Mr.  Bockee), 
could  vote  for  said  Green,  as  printer  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives— and  yet  bow  many  thousands  of  times 
have  these  *'high  contracting  parties’’  charged  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Clay  with  doing  the  sarne  thing,  and  called 


it  “coiiRUPTioJr. ” Suppose  it  had  been  shewn  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  written  a letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  February,  1825,  saying  1 am  “suspicious” 
that  you  will  not  appoint  me,  or  certain  of  my  friends, 
to  office — and  Mr.  Adams  should  not  have  “hesitated” 
to  say,  I ruin  appoint,  or  su[)port,  you  and  your  friends — 
what  might  not  lia\e  been  proclaimed  of  them?  Mr. 
Bockee  has  placed  himself  in  the  very  predicament 
which  he  and  his  friends  have  so  much  abused  Mr.. 
Clay,  because  they  suspected,  or  at  least,  pretended,, 
that  he  had  placed  himself  in.  The  obligation  of  an. 
oath,  to  select  the  best  man,  was  just  as  strong  on  Mr. 
Bockee  as  on  Mr.  Clay;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  sophis- 
try, no  hardihood  of  assertion,  no  recklessness  of  parly, 
that  can  relieve  that  gentleman,  of  making  a “bargain,” 
affecting  his  own  vote,  as  a member  of  congress.  But 
it  shews  the  extreme  of  zeal,  and  we  had  like  to  have 
added,  the  prostration  of  common  sense,  to  v\hich  men. 
are  led,  by  party — that  Mr.  Bockee  has  voluntariLy  fur- 
nished evidence  of  his  own  participation  in  a political, 
“intrigue.” 


♦ A member  of  congress  from  New  York. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  a meeting  ot  the  "•Unionists”  lately  held  at  Charles- 
ton it  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  approaching 
anniversary  together,  as  an  evidence  of  their  attachment 
to  the  union,  and  their  opposition  to  nullification,  at 
which  meeting  col.  Drayton  was  requested  and  con- 
sented to  deliver  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  day.  The 
state  rights  party,”  \.sik\r,%  umbrage  at  this  course  on 
the  part  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  also  held  a meet- 
ing, of  which  the  following  account  is  given  in  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette: 

‘ A meeting  of  the  party  which  professes  to  be  exclu- 
sively attached  to  the  slate,  and  which  has  therefore 
called  itself  the  “state-rights  party,”  was  held  on  Sa- 
turday evening,  at  the  Carolina  coffee  house,  “for  the 
purpose,”  it  is  said,  “of  making  arrangements  for  cele- 
brating the  fourth  of  July,”  but  in  reality  to  revive  party 
excitement,  to  organize  party  power,  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  and  secure  ascendancy  and  dominalioa.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regreled  that  the  day  which,  of  all  others, 
should  be  devoted  to  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  a gene- 
ral and  indiscriminate  celebration  of  the  virtues  and 
achievements  of  our  ancestors,  should  havebeen  selected; 
by  that  party  as  the  special  occasion  tor  conflict.  But, 
on  their  heads  be  the  responsibility  of  this  most  unfortu- 
nate and  unprecedented  movement,  and  of  all  the  con- 
sequences which  may  follow^  from  it — This  “gathering 
of  the  people,”  as  it  has  been  called,  consisted,  we  un- 
derstand, of  from  250  to  300  persons.  The  hon.  Sa- 
muel Prioleau  presided, and  the  meeting  was  addressed, 
it  is  said  by  the  chairman;  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, appointing  a committee  of  arrangements,  and  re- 
questing general  Hayne  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
fourth.  Whether  that  gentleman  has  complied  with  the 
invitation  we  know  not.  Numerous  officers  have  been 
elected.” 

On  a reference  to  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  6lh- 
instaiit,  (says  the  Pennsylvaniainquirer,)  we  find  a large 
portion  of  the  columns  of  that  journa  1 devoted  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  adverted  to  above.  We 
give  the  three  first  resolutions  passed  at  this  assem- 
blage: 

^^liesolved,  1st.  That  w'e  will  yield  to  no  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  or 
to  whatever  political  denomination  they  may  belong,  in  a. 
sincere  and  honest  attachment  to  those  great  principles 

OF  CIVIL,  RELIGIOUS,  AND  POLITICAL  LIBERTY,  which  it 

was  the  cro-wning  glory  of  the  American  revolution  to 
have  established,  the  end  of  the  constitution  to  secure 
and  preserve,  and  the  great  object  of  the  union  to  per- 
petuate. 

“2d.  Resolved,  That  w e regard  the  preservation  of  the 
union,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  that  spirit 
which  promises  “an  equal  participation  in  all  ot  its  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  of  its  burthens;”  “as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home  and  security  abroad;”  and  that 
to  preserve  it  inviolate  according  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  is  our  sacred  and  imperisha- 
ble aim. 

“3d.  Resolved,  'VQ  regard  the  preservation  of 
the  rights,  which  belonged  to  the  several  states  before 
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the  formation  of  ihe  constitution,  and  which,  according 
to  the  fair  interpretation,  and  plain  intent  and  meaning 
of  that  compact,  have  never  been  surrendered,  as  es- 
sen  ial  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  the  best  saleguard 
of  all  our  rights  and  interests — and  never  to  be  aban- 
doned untd  we  become  recreant  to  the  pi-inciples  of 
^ur  glorious  revolution,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
blessings  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.” 

One  president,  four  assistant  presidents,  and  eight 
vice  presidents,  besides  a committee  of  arrangements, 
were  then  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

iCP  A great  excite.-nent  prevails  in  Charleston  be- 
cause of  these  things.  There  is  much  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  the  “state-rights  parly” — and  some  fear  the 
-“trial  by  battle,”  on  the  4ih  July! 

Ominous.  We  extract  what  follows  from  the  Co- 
lumbia South  Carolina  Telescope,  of  May  S7,  1831. 

''The  more  ive  see  and  hear  oj  general  Jackson,  the 
more  unJit  he  appears  to  be  for  the  situation  he  occu- 
pies 

Idp*  STILL  MORE  OMINOUS. 

From  the  same  paper,  of  June  3. 

The  cabinet  is  not  yet  formed:  nor  does  it  promise 
to  be  one  of  much  vigour  either  of  intellect  or  action. 
In  fact,  general  Jackson‘‘s  influence  in  the  natio7i  is  pros- 
trated: he  is  good  for  nothing  to  the  north,  good  for 
nothing  to  the  south,  good  for  nothing  to  the  -west. 
There  are  no  pro.-ninent  men  now  before  the  people  as 
next  president  but  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
north  and  the  west  prefer  the  former:  the  south,  from 
the  Potomac  southward,  the  latter:  but  Georgia  has 
prejudices  not  yet  conquered,  although  her  manifest 
interest  is  the  same  with  that  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  prospects 
of  Henry  Clay  brighten.  If  he  comes  in,  the  south 
will  be  absolutely  driven  in  self-defence  to  nullification 
or  secession:  and  the  sooner  the  former  measure  is 
adopted  the  better.  Submission  cannot  cost  Soutii 
Carolina  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  a year.  If 
the  constitution  is  to  be  maintained,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  slopping  the  progress  of  usurpation!  are  there 
-any  other,  than  nulUflcation  or  secession?  We  know 
of  no  other:  nor  do  we  see  any  danger  in  either:  we 
prefer  the  former:  let  our  enemies  compel,  if  they 
think  fit,  the  latter.  Can  any  of  our  readers  enlighten 
«s  on  this  subject? 


POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

From  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Journal. 

Salisbury,  f J\.  C-J  May  \ 

Mr.  Bingham — I was  really  astonished  the  other  day 
to  find  in  an  extract  from  gov.  Hamilton’s  inaugural 
address  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  “it  is  true  that  one  of  the  apostles  of  li- 
berty, who  kindled  this  light  thirty  years  ago  on  the 
watch  towers  of  state  sovereignty,  has  recently  attempt- 
ed to  quench  it  in  darkness.”  That  Mr.  Madison  is 
the  most  eminent  civilian  now  living,  that  he  always 
has  been  uniform  in  his  political  opinions,  is,  I trust, 
generally  admitted.  This  question  of  state  sovereignty 
will  then  be  best  solved  by  recurring  to  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Madison,  the  father  of  our  present  national  con- 
stitution, to  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe 
a debt  of  gratitude  more  than  any  other  now  living,  and 
who  has  ever  supported  a dignity  equal  to  our  obligations, 
and  a consistency  very  unlike  some  ephemeral  characters 
now  in  our  political  horizon,  who  emit  their  brilliant 
coruscations  to  perplex,  mislead  and  deceive.  And  for 
additional  explication,  we  will  state  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  those  great  apostles  of  liberty  and  patriot- 
ism of  South  Carolina,  who  at  the  same  time  assisted  in 
forming  our  present  federal  constitution — the  most  per- 
fect charter  of  civil  liberty  and  human  happiness  ever 
adopted — in  doing  which,  a few  only  of  their  decla- 
rations can  be  here  inserted.  I copy  from  that  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American  citizen,  “The 
Journal  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  formed  our  present  national  constitution.” 
May  29,  1787 — C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
gov.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  each  presented  a form  of 
constitution,  nearly  similar,  which  each  declared  “he 
meant  as  a strong  consolidated  union,  in  which  ilte  idea 


of  states  should  be  nearly  annihilated.”  Mr.  Pinck- 
nej ’s  plan  proposed  “that  the  bouse  of  delegates  be  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  and  that  members  of  the  senate  be 
chosen  by  the  house  of  delegates  from  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  respective  states,”  5cc. 

June  8 — Mr.  Pinckney  “moved  tliat  the  national  le- 
gislature shall  have  the  power  to  negative  all  laws  [lass- 
ed  by  the  stale  legislatures,  which  they  may  judge  im- 
proper, &c. 

Mr.  Butler — “We  are  still  copying  from  the  British 
parliament^  with  us  both  houses  are  appointed  by  the 
people.'*^ 

Gov.  Rutledge — “It  is  said  an  election  by  represen- 
tatives is  not  an  election  hy  the  people — this  is  not  cor- 
rect— what  is  done  by  my  order,  is  done  by  myself.^* 

Mr.  King — “None  of  the  stales  are  now  sovereign  or 
independent.  Congress,  by  the  confederation,  possesses 
the  rights  of  the  United  States;  this  is  a union  of  the 
men  of  these  states,”  ixc. 

Mr.  Wilson — “The  declaration  of  independence  by 
congress,  precede  the  slate  constitutions.  In  the  Jiatne- 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  (and  not  in  the  name  or  by 
J llie  authority  of  the  states),  we  are  declared  to  be  free 
and  indepetident,”  8cc. 

Mr.  Madison  — “I  ajiprehend  the  greatest  danger  is 
from  the  encroachment  of  thes^u^es  on  the  national  go- 
vernment. I am  inclined  for  a general  government,”  6cc, 
Mr.  Madison — “The  necessity  would  then  be  dis- 
covered circumscribing  more  effectually  the  state  go- 
vernments, and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  go- 

vernment. Some  contend  that  states  are  sovereigiif 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  only  political  societies.  The 
states  never  possessed  the  essential  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty; these  were  always  vested  in  congress: — Their  voting 
as  states  in  congress,  is  no  evidence  of  sovereignty^ 
The  state  of  Maiyland  voted  by  counties; — did  this  make 
the  counties  sovereign?  Tlie  states,  at  present,  are  only 
great  corporations,  having  the  power  of  making  by- 
laws, and  these  are  effectual  only,  if  they  are  not  con- 
tradictory to  the  general  contederation. — The  states- 
ought  to  be  placed  wider  the  control  of  the  genei'al  go- 
vernment, at  least  as  much  as  they  formerly  were  under 
the  king  and  British  parliament.  We  know  the  effect 
of  the  old  confederation;  and  without  a general  govern- 
ment, this  will  be  like  the  former.  If  the  power  is  not 
immediately  derived  from  the  people,  we  may  make  a 
paper  conlederacy,  but  that  will  be  all.” 

Mr.  Madison,  on  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate,  says:— 
‘•Has  experience  evinced  any  good  in  the  old  confede- 
ration? I know  it  never  can  answer.  I do  assert  that 
a national  senate  not  elected  and  paid  by  the  peojile  wilt 
have  no  more  efficiency  than  the  old  congress;yb?’  the 
states  will  usurp  the  general  government.  I’he  vote 
was  put  and  carried  against  an  equal  representation  is 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Pinckney — “Candor  obliges  me  to  own,  that 
equality  of  suffrage  in  the  senate  is  wrong.  I renew 
my  former  motion — senate  to  be  elected  by  the  house  of 
delegates.'^’ 

These  are  a very  few  of  the  sentiments  ami  princi- 
ples of  our  present  national  constitution,  which  stands 
and  will  forever  stand  the  most  perfect  model  of  wisdom 
and  patrioiism,  and  which  has  led  us  onward  to  higher 
prosperity  and  happiness,  honor  and  power,  than  has 
ever  been  reached,  in  the  same  period,  by  any  other  na- 
tion beneath  the  sun.  I'kis  is  that  light  which  Mr. 
Madison  and  his  co-patriots  of  South  Carolina,  with 
Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  kindled  on  the 
watch-towers  of  American  independence  and  constilu- 
t onal  jurisprudence;  the  elements  of  which  are  as  eter- 
nal as  the  prineijiles  are  correct. — Tliey  are  the  anti- 
theses to  those  ephemeral  bubbles,  which  now  float  in 
our  southern  atmosphere,  and  which  receive  their  buoy- 
ancy alone,  from  the  sordid  selfishness  of  personal  ag- 
grandisement and  disappointed  ambition;  who  after 
writing  down  an  opponent,  [see  the  numbers  signed 
“One  of  the  People,”  collected,  printed  and  prefaced 
by  gov.  Hamilton),  who  after  advocating  internal  im- 
provement, and  the  tariff,  even  to  voting  3U  cents  on  a 
square  yard  of  coarse  cottons,  have  now  turned  a som- 
erset, jmwroie  all  xkew  former  writings,  and  by  their 
latter  votes  nullified  all  their /cir/;ie?’  principles;  and  it 
is  said  wish  now  to  establish  a southern  government  and 
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form  a free  trade  alliance  with  their  prototype.  Con- 
formable to  these  views,  it  has  lately  been  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  I rom  the  most  elevated  legislative  seats,  that 
previously  to  our  revolution,  South  Carolina  had  no 
extortion^  no  o/iprtssion,  no  collision  with  the  king’s 
ministers.’’  My  God!  What  principles,  what  senti- 
ments, from  the  descendants  ot  tlie  revolutionary  pa- 
triots of  Fjoulii  Carolina. — Infinitely  difierent  were  the 
principles  ot  that  murdered  patriot,  equally  differ- 
ent were  Idle  feelings  of  the  American  bard,  when  with 
indignatio  n he  exclaims, 

“Fi.'r  Haj-ne,fpr  Hayne,  no  blood  but  thine  atones, 

For  itliee,  Cornwallis,  how  the  gallows  groans. 

Sunk  r.o  perdition,  in  eternal  pain, 

Thy  doom  is  justice— for  a murder’d  Hayne.” 

There  is  a nery  dark  blot  on  the  revolutionary  trans- 
actions of  South  Carolina,  which  it  was  hoped  the  chival- 
rous and  pu.re  patriotism  of  her  few  revolutionary  he- 
roes anil  pa  triotic  statesmen,  had  wiped  from  the  re- 
cords of  her  state,  and  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  it  is 
yet  hoped  these  views  are  confined  to  a fexu  aristo- 
crats, wh'O  believe  with  Giles  of  Virginia,  their  great 
coadjutor,  “that  the  corrupting  influence  of  free  suf- 
frage in  imr  elections  by  the  people,  will  crumble  into 
atoms  oiir  republican  institutions.”  Such  patriotism 
and  such  principles  enjoin  on  the  people,  at  least,  a cau- 
tious scraitiny. 

But  w hile  [he  great  advocate  oi  equal  rights,  equal 
liberty  a.nd  unsuborned  press,’^  while  a Drayton  lives. 
South  Carolina  has  a pillar  at  whose  base  she  may  re- 
pose in  safety,  and  whose  summit  resplendent  with  the 
light  of  disinterested  patriotism,  is  conspicous  even  at 
the  confi.nes  of  this  desert  of  conflicting  political  princi- 
ples, anil  will  even  direct  the  bewildered  pilgrim  to  a 
dignified  and  patriotic  repose,  securely  sheltered  from 
the  bligh  ting  sirocco  of  sordid  selfishness  and  aristo- 
cratic pr  edilection. 

The  dtrclaration  of  independence  on  British  perfidy 
and  BritiiSh  domination,  the  sole  birth-right  of  every 
JVJecklenlburg  citizen,  (and  by  legislative  enactment,  of 
every  citizen  ot  North  Carolina),  is  too  sacred  a deposit 
to  be  toi'n  from  them  by  patriots,  who  circumnavigate 
the  world  of  political  principles,  sail  under  all  colors, 
explore  c.very  clime  of  popularity,  run  all  points  of 
the  compass,  under  any  and  every  propitious  breeze,  and 
ride  over  the  breakers  of  nullification  and  dismember- 
ment, to  land  eventually  in  the  lucrative  harbor  of /ler- 
507m/ aggrandisement;  or  to  yield  this  their  patrimony  to 
the  solicitation  or  dictation  of  those  who  may  wish  now 
to  throw  us  back  under  colonial  bondage  and  British  aris- 
tocracy, and  thus  build  up  a discriminating  distinction 
in  society/,  by  wealth,  equipage,  titles  and  dress. 

Our  country  and  our  republican  institutions,  as  they 
are,  one  and  indivisible  forever,  is  the  aspiration  of 
every  reaLAmerican  patriot,  of  every  citizen  of  North 
Carolina.  OLD  BEN  FRANKLIN. 


POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

IX  XEW  YOHK. 

We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  that  a convention 
of  the  national  republicans  of  New  York  had  been  held 
at  Albany,  at  which /’e/e;-  R.  Livingston  was  president, 
John  D.  Dickinson  and  Heman  H Bogart,  vice  presi- 
dents, and  Joseph  Hoxey  and  Oran  Follett,  secretaries. 

I'he  following  counties  were  represented — Albany, 
Cayuga,  Columbia,  Cortland,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Greene,  Herkimer,  Kings,  Montgomery, 
New  York,  Oneida,  Ontario,  Orange,  Oswego,  Queens, 
Rensseleier,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Saratoga,  Seneca,  and 
'i'ompkiiis. 

Among  other  proceedings  had,  a brief  and  strong  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  adopt- 
ed— which  is  omitted  because  it  is  not  within  the  range 
of  our  practice  to  insert  such  articles,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary liases. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  were  agreed 
to — 

Resolved,  That  the  power  of  nomination  to  office, 
vested  hy  the  constitution  in  the  president  of  the  United 

*See  col.  Drayton’s  speech  on  publishing  public  do- 
cuments, &c.  fie  should  be  the  vice  president,  or  at 
least  secvetary  of  war. 


States  was  designed  to  be  employed  for  the  public  good^ 
and  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  present  ex- 
ecutive, in  removing  officers  of  government  of  admitted 
capability  , tried  integrity,  and  known  attachment  to  re- 
[lublican  principles,  to  give  their  places  to  men,i  n nu- 
merous instances,  devoid  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
or  of  profligate  character,  merely  because  of  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  himself,  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  election,  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  delegated  to  the 
president;  that  in  this  |>erversion  of  power,  general 
Jackson  has  not  only  violated  the  plain  spirit  ot  the 
constitution,  but  insulted  the  moral  sense  ot  ‘he  nation, 
and  put  in  practical  operation  the  princqial  of  persecu- 
tion for  opinion  sake,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
our  republican  institutions,  one  of  whose  chief  excel- 
lencies IS,  that  they  secure  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 

Resolved,  I hal  the  irregularities  which  have  been 
committed  during  the  present  administration,  in  the 
post  office  department,  are  deserving  of  severe  repre- 
hension, and  this  convention  regard  as  a great  evil  and 
national  disgrace  the  suspicion  which  prevails  exten- 
sively, of  the  sancity  of  this  department,  the  character 
of  wiiich  for  integrity  should  be  not  only  unimpeached 
but  unsuspected. 

Resolved,  I'liat  the  amount  of  moneys  already  ex- 
pended by  the  present  administration  for  foreign  em- 
bassies, and  the  additional  amounts  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  fitting  out  the  contemplated  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, and  one  to  Russia,  manifest  a total  disregard  of 
that  economy  which  was  promised  by  the  present  execu- 
tive on  his  entering  into  office. 

Resolved,  That  the  countenance  given  by’^  the  pre- 
sent administration,  to  the  attack  made  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  congress,  upon  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  shows  that  the  judicial  power  is  rrgarded  with  no 
friendly  feeling  by  the  executive,  and  should  unite  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  his  re-election,  all  those  who  set 
a high  value  upon  the  union  of  the  slates,  and  believe 
that  the  permanency  of  that  court  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  this  union. 

Resolved,  That  when  a treaty  is  ratified  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  it  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  that  when  a bill  has  passed  both  houses 
of  congress,  ami  received  tlie  approval  of  the  president, 
it  becomes  a law,  and  the  president  is  bound  to  execute 
the  articles  ot  such  treaty  , and  the  provisioiis  of  such 
law,  and  his  omission  or  refusal  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
of  tlie  invalidity  of  the  treaty  or  unconstilutionaJity  of 
the  law,  is  an  usurpation  of  the  power  of  the  judiciary, 
and  is  in  the  ojiinion  ot  this  convention,  an  offence  for 
which  the  president  deserves  impeachment;  and  this  of- 
fence has  general  Jackson  committed  in  his  refusing  to 
execute  the  plain  articles  of  treaties  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  law  now  in  force,  designed  to  protect  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokees  from  invasion  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  which  prevails  almost 
universally  among  the  friends  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, of  ascribing  the  errors  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  not  to  the  president  himselt, 
but  to  his  cabinet  or  his  advisers,  can  only  be  justified  by 
resorting  to  a principle  which,  in  a hereditary  monarchy, 
might  protect  the  king,  but  which  is  not  less  repugnant  to 
the  theory  of  our  government  than  to  the  former  practice 
under  it.  The  jiresident,  not  less  than  the  humblest 
officer  of  the  government,  is  invested  with  power  dele- 
gated by  the  people,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  is 
responsible. 

Resolved,  That  no  principles  of  political  economy 
are  worthy^  an  American  statesman,  but  such  as  appro- 
priate the  energies  of  our  own  soil,  and  reward  the  in- 
dustry of  our  own  citizens;  and  that  HENRY  CLAY, 
by  his  early  and  undeviating  support  to  the  American 
System,  has  secured  to  himself  the  imperishable  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen. 

Resolved,  That  congress  have  the  power  to  con- 
struct internal  improvements  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare.  To  deny  this  is  to  sever  the  main 
arteries  of  the  constitution,  impair  its  energies  in  war 
and  prostrate  them  in  peace. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  their  proceedings  and  resolu- 
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tions  at  their  public  meeting  on  the  4lh  of  May  last, 
have  displaced  an  independence,  a fidelity  and  a vigi- 
lance whiih  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tional republicans  throughout  the  union,  as  zealous  and 
efficient  sentinels  to  give  the  alarm  wheriever  a corrupt 
or  imbecile  a<lminibtration  attempts  profanely  to  touch 
the  ark  ot  the  constitution,  or  vv  ickedly  to  abuse  the 
powers  which  have  been  committed  to  his  hands,  and 
that  this  convention  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  ex- 
plicitly declare  its  warm  admiration  of  the  spirit  ol 
those  proceedings,  and  its  entire  coincidence  with  the 
tone  ot  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  that  meel- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet, 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  internal  feurls,  of  a consci- 
ousness of  incapacity,  or  of  a loss  of  public  confidence, 
is  alike  unprecedented  in  our  history  and  disgraceful 
to  our  country. 

RiSolvedy  i’hat  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Henry 
Clay,  his  onward,  fearless,  efficient  public  life,  tlevoted 
to  the  cause  of  his  country',  her  constitution  and  laws, 
entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  republic,  and  we 
do  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  electors  of  this 
state  as  a candidate  tor  the  presidency  of  these  United 
States. 

I'he  following  plan  of  organization  was  adopted: — 

1.  Resolved,  'I'hat  this  convention  ap[ioint  delegates 
from  the  several  congressional  districts,  together  with 
two  delegates  to  i-epresent  the  U.  States  senators  for 
this  state,  to  meet  the  national  republican  convention  to 
be  held  at  Baltimore,  in  December  next.  That  in  the 
event  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  in  the  delegation,  the 
same  be  su[)plied  by  the  respective  county  committees, 
in  the  congressional  districts  where  they  may  occur. 
And  that  it  either  of  the  delegates  to  represent  the  said 
United  States  senators  shall  decline,  or  be  prevented 
from  attentling  the  said  convention,  such  vacancy  be  fill- 
ed by  the  state  corresponding  committee. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a state  corresponding  committee 
be  appointed,  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  he  recommended  to  the  counties 
which  have  not  appointed  corresponding  committees,  to 
appoint  the  same  forthwith.  Tiiat  the  said  committees 
take  measures  to  have  committees  appointed  in  each 
town,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  call  all  town  meet- 
ings, and  to  correspond  with  the  county  committees. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  several  county  committees 
shall,  at  all  limes,  keep  the  stale  corresponding  commit- 
tee advised  of  the  condition  of  their  respective  colonies. 

5.  Resolved,  'I’hat  the  state  corresponding  committee 
Keep  up  a constant  correspondence  with  the  several 
committees,  and  also  with  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees of  other  states. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates 
to  the  general  convention,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in 
December  next: — 


Senatorial  delegates. — Ambrose  Spencer  and  Peter 
B.  Porter. 


1 St 

district, 

, Silas  Wood,  of  Suffolk. 

2d 

Jeremiah  H.  Pierson.  Rockland. 

3d 

u 

Joseph  iVI.  Blunt,  Peter  Sharpe,  A.  R. 
Lawrence,  Isaac  Minard,  N.  York  city. 

4lh 

« 

Henry  B.  Cowles,  Putnam. 

5ih 

c< 

Peter  R.  Livingston,  Dutchess. 

6th 

<( 

Charles  Ludlow,  Orange. 

7th 

u 

Abraham  C.  Hasbrouck,  Ulster. 

8th 

(( 

Elisha  Jenkins,  Columbia. 

9ih 

<( 

John  D.  Dickinson,  Rensselaer. 

lOih 

tc 

Henry  G.  Wheaton,  Albany. 

llih 

(C 

Jacob  Haight,  Green. 

12ih 

i ( 

Isaac  Riggs,  Schenectady. 
William  Nichols,  Otsego. 

13ih 

t( 

14th 

4C 

Ebenezer  B.  Sherman,  Oneida. 

ISih 

Frederick  Mason,  Herkimer. 

I6ih 

a 

Benedict  Arnold,  Alontgomery. 

17ih 

(C 

John  House,  Saratoga. 

18th 

a 

Peter  J.  H.  Myers,  Washington. 

19ih 

it 

Luther  Bradish,  Franklin. 

20th 

a 

J.  C.  Barter,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Elisha 
Camp,  of  Jefferson. 

21st 

(C 

John  A.  Collier,  Broome. 

22d 

Garrit  Smith,  Madison. 

23d 

ti 

B.  D.  Noxen,  Onondaga. 

24th  district.  Parliament  Bronson,  Cayuga. 


25  th 

ii 

David  Woodcock,  'Tom[)kins. 

26th 

(( 

John  .Maynard,  Seneca,  and  M 

ley,  Ontario. 

27th 

it 

Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Monroe. 

28th 

it 

I'imothy  H.  Porter,  Callaraugus. 

29  th 

iC 

David  Canfield,  Genesee. 

30lh 

it 

John  G.  Camp,  Erie. 

he  persons  composing  the  state  corresponding  com- 
mittee are  as  follows: — 

./Vt-w  To7-/fc— Jonathan  Thompson,  Wm.  S.  Johnson, 
Thomas  li.  Wells,  Josejih  Blunt  and  Richard  U.  Ward. 
JHbauy—i.  V.  N.  Yates  and  Elisha  Dorr. 

'J'voy — John  D.  Dickinson. 

Utica — Joshua  A.  Spencer. 

(Signed)  PE  TER  R.  LIVINGSTON, 


Joseph  Hoxiey 
Oran  Follett 


John  D.  I^ickinson,  | 


Herman  H.  Bogary, 


secretaries. 


CONNECTICUT. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  republican  members 
of  the  legislature  wias  held  in  the  representatives’  cham- 
ber, at  which  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

The  republican  mimbtrsof  the  legislature  who  are 
friendly  to  the  election  ot  HENRY  CLAY  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  desirous  to  sustain  those 
principles  of  civil  government  and  national  policy  which 
have  been  proclaimed  and  ably  vindicated  by  that  tlislin- 
guished  statesman  and  patriot,  believe  that  it  is  due  to 
themselves  and  their  constituents,  to  make  known  and 
declare  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed  in 
assembling  on  the  present  occasion: 

Therefore^  Resolved,  That  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  are  making  by  the  friends  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  blast  the  re[)Utation  of  Henry  Ceay, 
and  to  destroy  the  confidence  ot  the  people  in  his  patri- 
otism, integrity  and  fidelity,  demand  our  most  unquali- 
fied reprehension. 

Resolved,  That  the  attempt  made  in  the  last  congress, 
to  prostrate  the  authority  ot  the  sujireme  court,  should 
excite  alarm,  as  the  measure,  it  successful,  would  have 
soon  severed  the  bonds  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
in  every  branch  thereof,  by  a tariff  of  dirties  on  impor- 
tation, so  as  to  secure  to  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interests  the  benefit  ot  a home  market,  is  the  only 
true  policy  of  our  government. 

Resolved,  That  works  ot  internal  improvements,  are 
proper  objects  of  national  patronage,  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  competent  for  congress  to 
appropriate  our  surplus  revenues  lor  their  p.romotion. 

Resolved,  That  as  Henry  Clay  has  on  all  projier  oc- 
casions, fearlessly  and  eloquently  defended  these  great 
interests,  and  did,  during  the  last  war  proclaim  his  at- 
tachment to  them,  and  is  now' entirely  devoted  to  their 
success,  we  do  therefore  unanimously  recommend  him 
to  the  people  of  this  slate  tor  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  will  make  all  suitable  and 
proper  exertions  to  promote  his  election. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  acknowledge  w ith  gratitude 
the  services  which  Andrew  Jackson  has  rendered  his 
country  in  the  field,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  his 
incompetency  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  has  become  apparent,  and  that  we  de- 
precate his  re-election  to  that  high  station  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapiirove  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures of  his  administration,  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
principles  which  he  avowed  on  various  occasions,  be- 
lore  and  pending  the  late  presidential  contest,  and 
that  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  been  induced  to  lend  the 
influence  of  his  name  to  these  measures,  by  the  arts  of 
designing  men,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  their  country  and  the  honor  of  the  president,  to  pro- 
mote their  own  personal  aggrandizement. 

Resolved,  That  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet, 
(being  an  event  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try), proves  that  president  Jackson  cannot  subdue  and 
control  those  elements  of  discord  and  repulsion  which 
were  concentrated  with  a view  to  insure  his  election. 
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the  constant  presence  of  which  has  involved  him  in  in- 
extricable difficulties;  and  that  unity  of  administration 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  decision  of  character,  integ- 
rity ot  life,  liberality  of  principles,  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  by  which  Henry 
Clay  has  ever  been  distinguished. 

liesolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  countersigned  by  the  se- 
cretaries, and  that  the  editors  of  this  state  Iriendly  to 
their  object,  be  requested  to  insert  them  in  tlieir  respec- 
tive papers.  ROGER  HUNTINGTON,  c/mimrai. 
■Samuel  Ratmosd, 

Geo.  Wheaxox, 


secretaries. 


OHIO  Sl'ATiSTICS. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal,  in  reply  to  queries  addressed 
to  it  through  the  Circleville  Herald,  has  published  a long 
statement  embracing  various  matters  of  general  interest, 
from  which  we  abstract  the  following: 


Pay  of  members  at  $3  40  per  da}” .^8, 160 

Glerk  hire 400 

Fuel,  stationary,  &c 440 

Paper  and  printing  revised  code 7,500 

Binding do - ....  , .3,000 


I'otal  cost  of  revision  19,500 
Or  the  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a different  process, 
viz: 

Expense  of  the  last  session  as  above  52,277 

Do.  of  session  of  1828 — 29 .....32,558 


19,719 


borrowed. 

Interest. 

Loan  of  1825 

$400,000  5 

$20,000 

1826 

1,000,000  6 

60,000 

1827 

1,200,000  6 

72,000 

1828 

1,200,000  6 

-72,000 

1830 

600,000  6 

36,000 

Foreign  debt 

$4,400,000 

260,000 

School  fund 

169,460 

10,167 

Total 

$4,569,460 

270,167 

' The  school  funds  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  canals 
amounted  on  the  15th  November  last,  to  $169,460  68 — 
as  follows; 

Common  school  fund $82,626  31 

Virginia  military  do 47,014  32 

U.  8.  military  do 27,893  50 

Sales  of  salt  reserves .....11,004  20 

Ohio  university  fund 920  35 

To  meet  the  interest  due  for  1831,  on  the  canal  loans 
the  following  are  the  sources  relied  on. 

Direct  tax  of  2 mills  on  a dollar.. $121,516 

Oanal  tolls 80,000 

Sales  of  land  granted  by  congress. . . 50,000 

Donations,  interest  on  deposites,  &c. .......... .20,000 


Amounting  to 271,156 

It  is  believed  that  the  canals  will  be  completed  with- 
out resort  to  further  foreign  loans. 

'['axes  for  1830. 

The  gross  amount  of  tax  collected  in  Ohio  during  the 
last  year  is  stated  as, follows: 

For  canal  purposes  $129,551  93 

For  state  purposes  97,163  95 

For  county  school,  and  township  and 

road  purposes  350,860  33 

Sundry  items  7,500  00 

$585,076  21 

Averaging  about  62  cents  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
•state. 

Expenses  of  government. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  government  are  re- 
ported by  "the  auditor  of  state  to  be  about  $90,000 

Extra  printing,  &c.  1831 7,500 

Penitentiary 3,000 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  1831.. 7,062 


INDIAN  POPULATION  IN  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  tollowing  statement  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers,  at  the  present  lime,  when  the  condition 
and  future  welfare  of  the  Indians  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  states  and  territories,  are  exciting  uncom- 
mon interest,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
The  statements  may  not  be  minutely  correct.  We  have 
endeavored  from  the  documents  in  our  possession,  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  they  possibly  could  be,  consi- 
dering the  difficulties  which  have  always  existed  in  as- 

certaining the  number  of  each  tribe  of  Indians.  It  is  our 
belief,  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  facts,  respecting 
the  actual  population  and  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  iu 
the  United  States  and  their  territories. 

Choctaws,  20,000 

Snakes,  20,000 

Creeks,  20,000 

Cherokees,  15,000 

Black  Feet,  15,000 

Chippewas,  15.000 

Sioux,  15,000 

Pawnees,  12,000 

Assineboins,  8,000 

Potawatamies,  6,500 

Winnebagoes,  5,800 

Sacs,  6,800 

Osages,  5,000l 

Metiominies,  4,200 

Crows,  4,500 

Arripahas,  4,000 

Seminoles,  4,000 

Cliickasaws,  3,600 

Crees,  -3,000 

Oita  was,  4,000 

Algonquins,  3,000 

36  small  tribes,  41,600 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  80,000 

Total  in  the  U.  States  and  territories  316,090 
Of  this  number  of  Indians,  there  are  in  Maine,  Mas-^ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Virginia,  2,500 

New  York,  ' 4,500 

Pennsylvania,  3,000 

North  and  South  Carolina,  3,400 

Georgia,  7,800 

Tennessee  and  Ohio,  3,000 

Mississippi,  24,000 

Alabama,  20,000 

Louisiana,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  17,000 


Amount  of  revenue,  1831  107,562 

The  expenses  of  the  last  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly are  thus  estimated: 

Pay  of  members,  &c. ...  .$35,279  91 

Fuel,  clerk  hire,  bic 997  86 

Paper,  printing  and  binding 15,700  00 

Stationary  for  members.... 300  00 

52,277  77 

The  pay  and  mileage  of  each  member  averaged  $317 
40. 

lievision  of  the  laws. 

The  last  session  ot  tl»e  legislature  is  supposed  to  have 
been  protracted  about  24  days  by  the  revision  of  the 
laws,  the  expense  of  which  would  then  be — 


Total  in  the  states,  82,500 

The  remainder  are  in  the  organized  territories  of  llie 
United  States,  and  west  of  the  iSiississippi  river.— 
Of  the  number  of  Indians  stated  to  reside  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  a number  of  them  have  removed,  lately, 
to  Green  bay,  and  by  a late  treaty,  the  Indians  still  re- 
siding in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  are  to  remove  shortly 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  following  state- 
ments, showing  the  number  of  acres  ot  land  and  Chero- 
kee Indians  in  the  following  states: 


Georgia, 

Alabama, 

N.  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 

T otal , 


4.188.800  acres, 

1.484.800  do. 
890,240  do. 
693,320  do. 


7.800 

3.800 

1.800 
1,600 


Cherokees. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7,258,160  do.  15,000  do. 

[Connecticut  Mirror. 
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Scraps  relating  to  manufactures,  internal  im- 
provements, FOREIGN  COAI.MEHCE,  &CC.  The  Capital 
tor  a new  factory  at  Lowell  was  lately  subscribed  tor  at 
Boston,  and  the  arrangements  tor  commencing  the  work 
are  in  rapid  progress.  The  capital  ol  the  new  concern 
is  to  be  $1,200,000,  being  \\\e  fourth  in  that  vicinity,  in  a 
few  months. 

A great  deal  of  abundant  capital  is  passing  into  ma- 
nufacturing establisliments — not  because  they  are  so 
profitable  as  some  in  the  south  believe,  but  to  give  em- 
plo)ment  to  inone) ; it  being  now  a great  object  to  ob- 
tain si.\  percent,  on  safe  investments  of  it.  Yet  a little 
while  of  continued  prosperity,  and  the  capital  of  the 
old  world,  thus  employed,  will  not  injuriously  interfere 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  nation  that  capital  sliould  accumulate.  At  every 
tW'Tiy  it  creates  new  profits  and  ein[)loy menls  for  all 
sorts  of  working  people,  and  enriches  society  gene- 
rally. 

Two  boats  lately  arrived  at  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  canals,  with  20  tons  of  freight,  lor  which  the  cost 
of  transportation  was  200  dollars.  The  same  weight 
would  have  cost  $600,  by  the  old  way,  in  wagons — 400 
dollars  are  theretore  saved  to  the  people^  though  the 
canal  may  not  yield  a profit  to  the  state.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  the  effects  ot  internal  improvements  should 
be  mainly  considered,  in  a free  country — the  good  of 
the  people  being  the  supreme  law. 

At  the  cotton  manufactory  at  Richmond,  Va.  slave- 
labor  is  exclusively  employ  ed,  except  in  superintending 
the  operations.  A fair  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
the  proprietors  are  said  to  preier  it.  'I'his  shouid*re- 
lieve  one  of  the  great  objections  of  the  south  to  the 
“American  System.” 

A dry  dock  has  been  constructed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
lor  the  benefit  of  navigation  on  lake  Erie  and  the  canal. 
There  had  arrived  at  that  place  from  the  interior,  by 
way  of  the  canal,  prior  to  the  I5lh  May,  13,034  bushels 
of  wheat  and  15,223  bbls.  ot  flour. 

The  New  York  Courier  says — A writer  of  the  nul- 
lification school,  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  argues 
very  learnedly  against  the  construction  of  the  Charles- 
ton rad  road,  into  the  interior  of  that  state,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  only  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  cotton  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  anti  Boston.  Had 
they  not  belter  place  a long  chain  across  Charleston 
harbor  at  once,  and  stop  all  navigation  with  the  rascally 
states  north  of  them. 

Some  high-spirited  and  worthy  men  are  loudly  urg- 
ing the  people  ot  North  Carolina  to  enter  with  zeal  into 
internal  improvements.  May  success  attend  their  ef- 
forts! 

The  population  of  Lynn,  Mass,  is  over  5,000,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  shoe  business.  From 
1,200,000  to  1,400,000  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  annually  in 
the  town,  of  an  average  value  of  76  cts.  per  pair,  making 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  females  of  the  town  earn  more 
than  $60,000  annually  by  binding  and  ornamenting 
shoes.  Millions  of  low  priced  fancy  shoes  liave  been 
sent  to  South  America,  and  sold  at  a profit.  There 
is  a chocolate  manufactory  in  Lynn,  which  makes  sixty 
tons  of  chocolate  in  a year.  The  Lynn  fishermen  at 
this  time  bring  in  6,000  pounds  of  fisb  daily. 

The  fine  water-power  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  is  about 
to  be  brougiU  into  use,  by  a stock  company.  Trenton 
is  an  admirable  location  tor  extensive  manufactures,  and 
by  canals  or  rail  roads  will  soon  be  almost  as  close  to 
New  York  as  it  now  stands  to  Philadelphia.  The  De- 
laware and  Raritan  canal,  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
rail-roads,  are  rapidly  advancing. 

Cast  iron  is  Ireely  used  at  Pittsburg  for  pillars,  and 
the  caps  and  sills  of  windows.  Goods  by  the  canals, 
&c.  are  received  at  Pittsburg  in  14 or  16  days  Irora  Phil- 
adelphia. 

A pair  of  silk  socks,  the  production  throughout  of  a 
young  lady  of  Wmusborough,  S.  C.  have  lately  been  ex- 
hibited and  pronounced  excellent.  This  is  a good  anti- 
nuUificaiion  sign. 

VoL.  XL — No.  20. 


The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  much  pleased  with 
their  rail  road  to  lake  Ponchartrain — it  is  4^  miles  long, 
[lerfeclly  straight,  and  its  ascent  and  descent  is  only  16 
indies.  The  avenue  on  which  the  road  runs  is  1.5U  feet 
in  width,  and,  being  perfectly  straight,  the  eye  easily 
traverses  its  whole  length.  Standing  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  you  readily  see  the  vessels  sailing  across 
the  opening  ai  the  end  of  the  avenue  ot  trees — At  the 
extremily  of  the  road,  the  company  are  constructing  an 
artificial  liarbor  and  breakwater. 

Palm  leaf  hats  are  now  manufactured  extensively  in 
New  England,  but  principally  in  Massachusetts.  The 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  on  the  aulborily  of  a gen- 
tleman who  deals  largely  in  them,  states  that  the  roanu- 
faclure  of  them  commenced  in  1826,  in  consequence  of 
the  encouragement  aftbrded  by  tlie  duty  laid  on  import- 
ed Leghorn  straw,  and  grass  bats.  It  is  believed  that 
I in  Ibis  year  alone  upwarcls  of  two  millions  of  hats  will 
be  made,  the  average  value  of  which  is  about  three  dol- 
lars a dozen,  amounting  to  half  a million  ot  dollars.  In 
Worcester  county  it  is  supposed  bait  the  quantity  above 
stated  will  be  made.  The  leaf  is  imported  from  the 
islami  of  Cuba;  last  year  six  hundred  tons,  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  were  received.  'I'he  hats  are  all  made 
at  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  6^  /)om  four 

years  old  and  tip-wards;  they  are  then  sold  to  the  coun- 
try merchants,  who  collect  them  together  and  send  them 
to  the  Boston,  New  York  and  other  markets.  They  are 
made  of  every  quality,  varying  from  25  cents  to  $2  0(>, 
and  suited  to  the  man  of  fashion  or  the  laborer.  This 
is  another  instance  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
New  England  people,  who  are  enabled  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  a new  article,  from  which  they  are 
greatly  enriching  themselves,  and  furnishing  the  public 
with  a cheaper  and  better  commodity  than  they  had  be- 
fore received. 

'1  he  Charleston  rail  road  to  Hamburg,  135  miles,  is 
going  bravely  on.  The  greater  part  of  the  route  is  un- 
der contract.  A locomotive  engine  is  plying  on  the 
part  that  is  finished — its  speed  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
15  miles  an  hour.  I'he  present  disbursements  are  about 
20,000  dollars  a month.  Eight  miles  are  completed.  The 
capital  paid  in  is  $143,820.  This  road  promises  to  be 
very  profitable. 

A steam  boat  arrived  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  about  the  lOlh  ult.  laden  with  mer- 
chandise. One  was  thereafter  to  arrive  weekly’ — the 
navigation  ot  the  river  having  been  lately  improved. 

The  four  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the 
principal  manufacturing  establishments  of  that  state  are 
located,  shew  the  following  rapidity  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation from  1820  to  1830: 


1820. 

1830. 

Dover, 

2,871 

5,449 

Somersworth, 

841 

3,090 

Dunstable, 

1,142 

2,417 

New  Market, 

1,033 

2,013 

The  Portland  Advertiser  says — Boston  has  given  us  » 
powerful,  and  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  a splen- 
did illustration  of  llie  excellence  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. Her  trade  before  the  tariff  of  ’28,  and  for  some 
time  after,  (till  the  country  was  invigorated  by  new 
protecting  duties),  was  drooping.  Her  stores  and  shops 
and  houses  were  untenanted.  Real  estate  decreased  in 
value;  mechanics  were  out  of  employ;  and  even  misery 
was  lifting  up  its  visage^  Now  the  tarlf  of  ’28  is  under 
lull  wing.  An  impulse  like  that  of  an  electric  battery  is 
given  to  trade.  Our  eastern  traders  who  have  purchas- 
ed goods  there  this  season,  tell  us,  old  Babylon  was  not 
more  noisy.  Nothing  but  bustle; — bustle, — or  to  use 
the  expressive  language  of  the  day  (which  is  always  best 
in  matters  of  this  sort)  “they  are  making  money  hand 
over  fist.” 

[All  our  cities  and  targe  towns,  certainly,  are  in  a 
state  of  woiiderlul  prosjierity.  We  liave  seen  this 
laughably  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  the  [British]  West 
India  trade,  though  less  business  is  doing  with  the  West 
Indies  than  before  “f/ie”  ports  were  opened!] 

690,000  tons  of  iron  were  made  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1827,  of  which  three-tenths  were  used  for 
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home  consumption,  and  the  other  seven-tenths  were  ex- 
ported. 

The  Augusta  Courier  says, — “We  saw,  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  in  ihe  hands  of  a South  Carolina  gentle- 
man, a pocket  handkerchief  made,  o\  Jlmericim  silh^  and 
stam])ed  with  rail  road  emblems,  beneath  whicli  were 
the  words  “South  Carolina  rail  road.”  The  handker- 
ehief  was  manufactured  in  Baltimore,  [more  probably 
New  York]  and  thus  stamped  in  compliment  to  the 
South  Carolina  conijiany.  The  material  was  very  soft 
and  silky — sulficiently  so  for  the  hands  of  a princess.” 

From  the  1st  October,  1830,  to  Apr'I  23,  1831  — 
147,524  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  New  Or- 
leans to  foreign  ports,  and  76,293  bales  coastwise — total 
223,807  bales.  'I’he  Providence  American  remarks — 
Of  the  whole  export,  one-thiial  has  been  transported 
coastwise  [chieHy]  for  home  consumption,  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  in  a new  shape  to  give  era|)loyment  to 
shipping.  The  freighting  of  this  amount  of  cotton  has 
employed  31,750  tons  of  shipping,  at  an  average  of  250 
tons  for  600  bales,  thus  requiring  127  ships  of  250  tons 
each.  The  freight  on  the  cotton  exported  from  New 
Orleans  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  at  five  dollars 
per  bale,  will  amoiint  to  $381,465.  We  have  here  great 
and  positive  advantages  to  the  shipping  interest,  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  home  manufactures. 
How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  American  System  is 
injurious  to  commerce.? 

We  have  a report  of  the  present  state  of  the  Peters- 
burg, (Va.)  manufacturing  company — they  are  running 
2,500  spindles  and  15  power  looms,  employ  100  persons, 
all  whitCy  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  seem 
pleased  with  their  occupation.  The  factory  consumes 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  a year,  and  is  now  doing  well. 
The  concern  appears  to  be  well  managed. 

Three  or  four  } ears  since  large  quantities  of  China 
wrought  combs  were  imported,  and  to  the  value  of 
many  thousand  dollars  annually.  But  since  1828  this 
whide  business  has  lieen  destroyed  by  the  abominable 
tariff,  or  something,  ViX\i\  one  house  in  Boston  vihich 
had  imported  $50,000  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  (as 
a samiile  of  the  trade  in  general),  has  ceased  to  import 
such  combs  altogeiber.  Tiie  greatest  comb  factory, 
we  believe,  is  at  Providence — it  employs  a large  capi- 
tal and  many  liands--aiid  (here  are  many  olhers  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ballimoie,  &c.  Some 
Yankee  took  a “notion”  that  he  would  make  a machine 
to  cut  the  teeth,  and  without  wasting  any  of  the  stuff 
He  carried  his  notion  into  ett'ect ; and  American  wronglit 
combs,  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  those  that  were 
imported,  now  lorm  a pretty  liilie  item  in  the  exports  of 
our  country.  This  is  not  a small  business.  Tlie  combs 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  not  wortli  less 
than  two  millions  a year.  One  comb  valued  at  25  dol- 
lars, has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Willard,  of  Boston, 
as  a present  to  gen.  Jackson.  ' It  is  surmounted  by  the 
Eagle,  with  portraits  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  the 
president,  and  has  other  highly  finished  ornaments. 

Seventeen  loaded  wagons  from  Tennessee,  with  cot- 
ton, feathers,  &c.  lately  passed  through  Charlestown, 
Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  in  one  day.  Virginia,  by 
her  location,  soil,  &c.  ought  to  have  been  the  first  stale 
in  the  union.  The  people  now  seem  disposed  to  whip 
out  of  the  commonwealth,  and  we  may 
expect  a happy  change  in  its  present  state  of  population 
and  wealth.  A doing -people  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  west.  It  is  almost  neetlless  to  add,  that  they  have 
not  many  slaves,  and  are  becoming  rich.  They  wonH 
let  llie  iron  and  coal  mines  alone— they  won’t  let  sand 
remain  sand,  but  make  it  into  glass — and  out  of  water 
they  make  salt! 

The  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Republican  mentions  that  real  es- 
tate in  that  village  has  risen  twenly-five  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  the  contemplated  rail  road. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  cotton  thread  are  inter- 
esting:. The  fineness  with  which  the  cotton  thread 
ean  be  drawn  out,  by  maebinery,  may  be  gathered  from 
ttie  fact,  that  Mr.  John  Pollard,  of  Manchi^ster,  spun  in 
1792,  on  the  mule,  (the  name  of  a particular  description 
of  the  eotton  spinning  raasliiuery ),  no  fewer  than  278 


hanks  ofyarn,  forming  a thread  upwards  of  132  miles  irr 
length,  from  a single  pound  of  raw  cotton.  Ot  the 
rapidity  with  which  some  portions  of  the  machinery 
work,  you  may  lorm  an  idea,  when  you  learn  that  the 
very  finest  thread  which  is  used  in  making  lace  is  passed 
through  the  strong  flame  of  a lamp,  which  burns  off  llie 
fibres,  w'ithout  burning  the  thread  itself.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  thread  moves  is  so  great,  that  you  can- 
not perceive  any  motion  at  all.  The  line  of  thread- 
passing off  a wheel  through  the  flame,  looks  as  if  it 
were  at  rest;  and  it  appears  a m iracle  that  it  is  not  burnt. 

Two  Spear-grass  bonnets  lately  made  by  Miss  Selina 
Parker,  of  Fi’zwilliam,  N.  H.  were  sold  for  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  she  has  made  others  whitli  pass  for  the  finest 
Leghorn.  'I'his  manufacture  is  worth  more  to  the  in- 
flustrious  New  England  slates  than  the  crop  of  rice  to 
the  soulhern — and  is  far  more  productive  ot  profit,  inas- 
mucti  as  it  employs  persons  wliose  lime  would  other- 
wise be  as  if  wasted.  The  girls  are  not  the  worse 
wives  or  mothers  because  they  know  how  to  work,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  earn  money,  in  an  honest  w'ay.  Yet 
they  sing  and  dance  and  dress,  as  neatly — and  know  aa 
well  that  New  York  in  Georgia,  as  any  of  their 
sisters  who  do  nothing  but  sleep,  read  novels,  and  flutter 
in  the  sun-beams. 

The  salt  springs  of  Onondago  county,  N.  Y.  are  more 
valuable  than  any  know'n  gold  or  diamond  mines  lo- 
cated in  the  same  space  of  country — 1,500,000  bushels 
of  salt  were  made  at  Salina,  only,  last  year.  The  ag- 
gregate duties  paid  to  the  canal  fund  on  salt,  (levied  by 
the  state  of  New  York),  already  exceeds  1,570,000  dol- 
lars, and  is  yearly  increased. 

A factory  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  was  lately  com- 
menced by  Moses  L.  Morse  &c  Co.  at  Worcester,  Mas- 
sacbuseiis,  and  they  are  made  to  the  value  ot  seven  or 
eight  Ibousaod  di  liars  a } ear,  ( niplo}  ing  between  20 
and  3(.>  persona.  There  are  two  other  hke  establish- 
ments in  the  vicinity.  'I'be  quality  and  finisli  ot  these 
knives,  (one  of  winch  we  iiave  m use),  is  excellent. 

A little  while  ago,  wheat  on  llie  sliores  ot  lake  Erie 
was  worth  only  31  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  now  worth 
I 75  cents,  the  lise  being  almost  exclusively  caused  bv 
the  reduced  cost  of  trausponaiioii  to  market.  What  a 
change  in  the  profits  of  llie  larmer  is  here!  The 
1 bor  is  the  same — liul  the  price  ot  the  product  is  ad- 
vanced 15U  per  cent.  Some  years  since  we  received  a 
letter  trom  a gentiemau  in  Indiana  or  Illinois,  enclosing 
a five  dollar  bank  note  iti  pa)  inent  for  die  Uegisten, 
for  which  he  said  that  he  had  given  2U  bushels  ol  wheat, 
after  hauling  it  a whole  da) ’s  journey  in  his  cart. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cornell,  of  Raiidolpli,  Vermont,  has  invent- 
ed and  |jut  in  operation,  a machine  lor  felting  and  nap- 
ping bats,  by  wliich  one  individual  will  perlorm  llie  la- 
bor ot  four  in  the  usual  way,  in  a workmanlike  manner, 
it  lias  been  e.xamined  by  several  batters  w ho  recom- 
mend it  as  a valuable  improvement.  This  machine  is  put- 
in  motion  by  water  or  horse  power,  and  may  be  built  fop 
about  fifty  dollars. 

It  is  pi'obable  that  the  Leghorn  and  other  straw  or 
grass  liats — palm  leaf  hats,  lace  and  buttons,  manufac- 
tured chiefly  by  female  children  in  Massachusetts,  Jihods 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  have  a much  greater  annual  va- 
lue than  the  tobacco  crops  of  Viiginia!  'I’liese  are  noi- 
“wooden  nutmegs.” 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  May  21,  says — The  sale  oi' 
the  Milneburg  lots  was  closed  yesterday;  twenty-six 
squares  were  sold  for  8,425  dollars,  wliich  to  the  amount 
already  published,  say  250,822 — makes  in  ail  $259,247. 
It  is  the  establishment  of  the  port  of  Fonlchartrain  and 
the  raiZ  road,  which  have  given  so  mucli  value  to  these 
lots.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  that  property,  extend- 
ing about  three  leagues  towards  lake  Burgne,  was  bought 
of  the  Spanish  government  for  105  dollars. 

Messrs.  Dunott  & Fairlamb,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, have  lately  invented  a machine,  by  whicti,  (says 
the  Delaware  Journal)  lliey  are  enabled  to  expedite  the 
production  of  biscuit  or  crackers,  to  almost  any  extent, 
it  is  added  that,  in  the  present  incipient  slate  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  will  make  sixty  thousand  handsomely  finished 
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craekcM’s  in  an  lioiii ! I'lis  machine  is  said  to  be  a neat 
;»i.xe  of  \vnrkmaiislii|),  occupying  little  more  space  than 
:»  common  spinning  wheel.  I'iie  inventors  have  obtain- 
ed a patent  tor  tliis  notable  cracker-spinner propose 
sending  a model  to  F.ngland. 

Mr.  J.  Heed,  residing  near  Fredonia,  (Del.)  offers 
for  sale  ten  iUonsand  white  mulberry  trees.  The  Dela- 
ware Journal  well  observes,  that  the  silk  manufacture 
will  become  a large  business  in  this  country — and  ad- 
vises the  farmers  to  follow  Mr.  Heed’s  e-xample,  in 
planting  the  white  mulberry,  as  a prelude  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  raw  material. 

There  is  a large  establishment  at  Philadelphia,  direct- 
ly employing  thirty  skillful  workmen,  well  assisted  by 
machinery,  for  the  manufacture  ot  knives  and  forks, 
pen-knives  and  other  articles  of  cutlery.  We  believe 
that  tliis  is  the  second  or  third  of  its  kind  in  that  city — 
in  which  also  is  manufactured  a great  quantity  of  mill, 
cross-cut  and  hand  saws. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Ohio.  The  present  amount  of  the  canal  debt  of  this 
state  is  $4,569,460 — of  the  interest  payable  2.7'0,150. 
The  balance  on  band,  lands,  lisce.  are  supposed  sufficient 
to  complete  the  canal.  The  tolls  are  estimated  at 
80,000  ilollars  for  the  present  year. 

British  clerk  or  agent  lately  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insolvent  laws  of  New  York.  His  accounts  with 
his  employers  shewed  a deficiency  of  8r,000  dollars,  in 
the  short  space  of  18  months.  Among  other  items  were 
these — lost  in  gambling  at  New  Orleans  2,300,  in  gamb- 
ling in  Fulton  street.  New  York,  10,000,  ditto  in  Lim- 
ber street.  New  York,  29,000,  presents  to  a married 
woman,  not  his  own  wife,  5,000,  &c.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  agent  for  purchases;  liad  he  been  one  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  ba- 
lanced his  account  with  his  employers,  in  managements 
at  the  custom  house,  for  their  benefit!  His  discharge 
was  ordered,  though  opiiosed  by  his  European  credi- 
tors. About  thirty  persons  like  this  one  might  retain 
in  the  United  States  pretty  nearly  the  annual  amount  of 
frauds  on  the  revenue  at  New  York!!! 

Printing.  In  the  course  of  a lecture  lately  delivered 
at  the  Royal  institution,  London,  on  some  ot  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  Mr.  Cowper, 
the  lecturer,observed  that  the  Bible  society  expended  be- 
tween jt’50,000  and  £60,000  annually  on  paper  and  print- 
ing; the  Tract  society  frequently  printing  upwards  of 
.400,000  copies  of  a single  tract;  other  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  printed  of  each  number  of  a se- 
ries as  many  as  20,000;  and  of  the  new  edition  of  sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Tales,  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
about  1,000  volumes  were  printed  in  a day. 

Hydrophobia!  A person  whose  trade  was  that  of  a 
tanner,  lately  died  at  Cincinnatti,  and  a post  mortuum 
examination  being  had,  bis  disease  w’as  pronounced  the 
hydrophobia,  though  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceas- 
ed had  never  been  bitten  by  a rabid  animal.  It  was 
thought  that  the  poison  must  have  somehow  been  im- 
parted from  his  handling  the  skins  of  mad-dogs. 

The  Arabian  horses,  brought  to  the  United  States 
from  Constantinople  by  Mr.  Rhind,  w’ere  some  time 
since  sold  by  auction  at  New  York  for  575,  535,  450  and 
430  dollars  respectively,  which  did  not  pay  the  cost  of 
their  importation  and  keeping.  The  purchaser  of  one 
of  them  immediately  after  refused  1,000  dollars  for  his 
bargain,  and  the  animals  have  been  valued  at  from  2,500 
to  3,000  dollars  each. 

The  postage  bills  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsv  Ivania,  at  the  last  session,  paid  bj  the  state, 
amounted  to  $4,251  82. 

Death  of  judge  Trumbull.  The  venerable  judge 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  McFingal,  and  a patriot  of  the 
revolution,  died  at  Detroit  on  the  10th  ult.  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age.  He  went  to  Detroit  a few  years  ago,  to 
reside  with  one  of  his  children. 

Revenue  from  crime.  It  is  stated  in  the  message  of 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  that  for  the  year  ending 
3 1st  March  last,  the  net  gain  of  the  state  prison,  after 
paying  every  expense  of  guarding,  feeding,  clothing  and 
instruction,  was  $f,824. 


JMineral  coal,  ot  an  excellent  quality,  has  recently 
been  discovered  on  the  Savannah  river  for  several  miles 
below  Augusta.  These  mines  may  be  more  valuable  than 
any  of  those  of  gold  yet  discovered. 

'Fish.  The  larges^t  quantity  (by  weight)  of  fresh  fish 
that  we  have  seen  at  once,  we  beheld  yesrerday  morning 
at  the  Centre-market-wharf,  says  the  jYational  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  28th  May— It  consisted  of  several  hundred 
sturgeon,  taken  in  seines  and  gill-nets  in  the  Potomac 
in  the  course  of  the  day  preceding.  The  size  of  them 
varied  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  some 
of  them,  we  should  think,  would  have  weighed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  Of  these,  we  learnt  from  one  of  the 
fishermen,  twenty-eight  were  caught  in  one  haul  of  the 
seme  at  Geesborough  (opposite  to  the  U.  S.  arsenal  in 
tliis  city)  and  eiglity  in  the  whole  were  taken  at  that 
landing  alone  in  one  day. 

These  monsters  of  fisli  were  many  of  tliem  sold  at  fifty 
cents  a piece.  Cheap  living  this. 

Miss  Foot,  an  English  actress,  notorious  in  the  annals 
of  gallantry  as  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  (whose  sons  and 
daughters  by  the  present  king  of  England  throng  the 
palace),  has  lately  been  married  to  tlie  earl  ot  Harring- 
ton, and  is  a countess, — one  of  the  “Corinthian  pillars 
of  society!”  She  is  the  sixth  of  her  trade  who  has 
reached  nobility.  Miss  Fenton  married  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  Miss  Farren  the  earl  of  Derby,  Miss  Brenton 
the  earl  ot  Craven,  Miss  Bolton  lord  Thurlow,  and 
Miss  Mellon'  late  Mrs.  Coutts,  the  duke  of  St.  Al- 
bans. 

The  Steam  mill  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  owned 
by  judge  Baird,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
loss  is  a heavy  one. 

“7V;e  Chanting  a beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 

ture, executed  by  Mr  Greenough,  a native  artist  now 
in  Italy,  hare  been  lately  exhibited  in  Boston  with 
small  pieces  of  muslin  festooned  round  a part  of  the 
figures,  which  has  caused  no  small  amount  of  censure 
and  of  wit.  One  person  hopes  that  the  “pure  spirit  of 
delicacy  may  he  extended  over  Boston  common,  until 
every  cow  shall  wear  panteletts!”  The  offensive  rags 
have  been  removed. 

Temperance.  The  crew  of  the  Brandywine  frigate 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  men,  of  whom, 
in  February  last,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  draw- 
ing their  grog. 

Mademoiselle  Sontag,  alias  the  countess  of  Rossi,  has 
taken  a final  leave  of  the  stage  at  Hamburg.  The  press 
of  the  people  to  hear  her  last  public  songs  was  exceed- 
ingly great. 

Cold  -water.  A large  number  of  deaths  have  happen- 
ed in  our  cities  because  ot  imprudent  drinkings  of  cold 
water. 

Col.  Gerrit  G.  Lansing  died  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Oris- 
kany.  New  York,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  and  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  afterwards  commanded 
a company  in  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  York 
Town.  After  tlie  war  he  filled  many  civil  offices  with 
ability  and  integrity,  and  was  much  beloved  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart. 

Money.  Somewhere  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
w ere  recently  subscribed  to  the  New  York  and  Harlaem 
rail  road  stock,  though  only  250,000  could  be  taken— 
that  being  the  amount  of  the  stock  to  be  disposed  of. 

A new  hank  to  he  called  the  “Bank  of  Buffalo,”  with 
a capital  of  $200,000,  was  authorised  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York.  On  opening  the  hooks, 
$1,654,250  dollars  were  subscribed! 

Steam  boats — ninety-three  have  been  built  and  fitted 
at  Pittsburg  since  1813. 

Mr.  Barry,  post-master  general,  being  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  on  the  2lst  ult.  was  invited  to  a public  dinner,  which 
he  declined. 

The  Mohegans.  A church,  for  the  survivors  of  the 
Mohegan  Indians,  has  been  erected  near  Norwich,  Conn, 
The  land  on  which  that  city  stands  was  a gift  from  this 
tribe  to  Thomas  Leffingwell  and  his  associates,  for  aid 
rendered  in  provisions,  when  the  Mohegans  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Narragansetts.  Several  distinguished 
clergymen  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  tlie  church,  and 
a liymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  was 
sung. 
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IVestern  lileraUire.  We  were  somewhat  surprised 
and  not  a little  gratified,  to  learn  from  the  last  number 
<il  the  Illinois  >lagazine,  the  extent  to  which  the  publi- 
cation of  books  has  been  lately  carried  at  Cincinnati 
Something  like  85,Ot>U  volumes  have  lieen  issued  within 
three  months  from  ilie  presses  ot  Cincinnati^  and,  witli  n 
the  same  lime,  8,000  primers  and  pamplilets,  sermons, 
icc.  equal  altogether  to  about  3,000  duodecimo  volumes 
moi’e.  Within  the  same  time  the  daily  and  periodical 
presses  have  issueil  as  follows:  5 daily  papers,  700  co- 
pies daily;  2 semi-weekly,  850  semi-weekly;  6 weekly 
papers, 6 800  per  week;  2 semi-monthly,  2,700;  1 month- 
ly, 2,000  per  month;  1 quarterly,  1,000  per  quarter.” 

Vessels  of  ivar  fur  foreigners.  Mr.  Eckford,  of  New 
York,  has  lately  launched  an  elegant  corvette  ship  to 
carry  24  guns,  said  to  be  lor  the  llussian  navy.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  is  also  about  to  build  a 74  gun  ship,  for 
the  same  destination. 

Spinsters.  Among  our  industrious  forefathers,  it  was 
■a  fixed  maxim  that  a young  lady  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  marry  until  she  had  spun  for  herself  a set  of 
bod\’,  bed  and  table  linen.  From  this  custom  all  un- 
married women  are  called  spinsters  in  legal  proceedings. 
What  a scene  of  busy  industry  would  be  presented,  if 
all  the  young  ladies  who  long  to  be  married  were  oblig- 
ed to  cast  away  the  AVaverly  novels,  end  abandon  ail 
their  fashionable  amusements,  in  order  to  approach  the 
goal  of  matrimonial  felicity,  by  that  path  of  preparation 
which  tiieir  great-grandmothers  pursued. 

The  Potomac,  a frigate  of  the  first  class,  lately  drop- 
ped down  from  the  navy  yard,  at  Washington,  prepared 
lor  sea,  on  her  first  cruise.  Siie  easily  passed  out  ot  tlie 
Eastern  Branch,  though  drawing  18  feet  water. 

German  theatre.  By  an  ordonnance  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria  the  theatres  ot  that  country  are  forbidden  to  re- 
present pieces  ot  which  the  subject  is  taken  from  the 
New  Testament. 

The  St.  Johns.  The  first  steam  boat  that  ever  floated 
on  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Johns,  Florida,  was  the 
George  Washington.  She  took  the  inland  passage  from 
Savannah,  the  w hole  distance;  and  arrived,  on  the  18th 
May,  at  Jacksocvillej  in  34  hours  running;  from  Sa- 
vannah. 

Green  county,  Illinois.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  this  county  in  1817 — the  first  sale  of  lands  took  place 
in  1S21,  and  under  the  cash  system,  so  that  tiie  people 
have  avoided  all  the  vexation  of  speculation  which  has 
so  w'retchtdly  embarrassed  those  of  many  parts  of  the 
western  couniry.  This  county  now  contains  7,874  inha- 
bitants and  has  1,207  militia  on  the  muster  roll.  Luge 
<iuamjties  of  flour,  w hiskey,  Sic.  are  mannfactured  in  it, 
and  shipped  down  the  Illinois  river.  Carrollton,  the 
seat  o!  justice,  has  from  5 to  6l)0  inhabitants,  and  contains 
a number  of  excellent  brick  buildings.  This  is  a speci- 
men, though  not  a very  remarkable  one,  of  the  progress 
ot  population  and  improvement  in  the  west. 

Ji  J\e-w  Jersey  editor  has  recen'ly  been  challenged  to 
■fight  a duel.  He  says  he  always  settles  such  difficulties 
with  “pen  and  ink^”  and  llireatens  to  put  his  antagonist 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Indian  eloquence.  Tire  following  is  extracted  from  a 
late  speech  before  the  governor  and  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  chief  of  the  Menomonies.  It  has  all  the 
figurative  energy  ot  Indian  eloquence. 

“Brother — We  see  your  council  liouse.  It  is  lar^e 
and  beautiful.  But  the  council  house  of  the  red  mun'^i'; 
much  larger.  The  earth  is  the  floor— the  clear  sky  is 
the  roof— a blazing  fire  is  the  chair  of  the  chief  orator 
and  the  green  grass  the  seats  ofour  chiefs.  You  speak  bv 
papers,  and  record  your  words  in  books;  but  we  siieak 
horn  our  hearts,  and  memory  records  our  words  in  the 
hearts  ot  our  people.” 

On  Saturday  w e were  presented  bv 
Mr.  Kudolph  Field,  ot  Passyunk  township,  with  a bunch 
of  asparagus,  containing  tiuenty  heads,  which  weighed 
three  pounds  ten  ounces.  [ Phn,  Sent. 

Temperance  in  A'’erv  Ilampsidre.  According  to  a late 
report  ol  the  New  Hampsliire  temperance  society,  as 
given  in  the  New  Ilamjisliire  Statesman,  llie  consump- 
tion ot  ardent  spirits  in  tlmt  slate  has  been  reduced  in 
the  proportion  of  about  four-ninths,  making  an  annual 
saving  of  expenditure  in  this  article  ol  $208, OUO.  The 


present  consumption  is  estimated  to  be  2^  gallons  to 
each  individual  of  the  stale,  at  an  annual  cost  ol  $335,000. 

Rnts^  kc.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  one  of  the  latest 
Loiidmi  papers,  that  steam  has  been  applied  with  great 
success,  in  some  ol  the  Frencli  ports,  in  the  destruclioa 
ol  vermin  on  board  of  merchant  vessels.  Alter  having 
carefully  closeil  the  hitches  and  every  aptiTure,  the 
steam  is  suddenly  introduced,  and  in  iwenly-lonr  hours 
every  living  thing  which  may  have  been  brought  in  with 
the  cargoes  is  elesirov  ed. 

Carriage  of  bulUon.  The  British  government  has 
fixeil  the  rates  of  Ireightage  to  be  charged  by  command- 
ers ot  ships  of  war  on  bullion,  jewels,  See.  alter  the  first 
of  September  next,  as  follow  s: — For  llie  freight  of  crow  n 
treasures  from  the  port  ot  lad.ng  to  any  distance  not  ex- 
ceed.ng  6o0  leagues,^  per  cent.;  exceeding  600  ai.d  not 
exceeding  2,000  leagues,  1 per  cent.;  exceeding  2,000 
leagues,  per  cent.  For  gold  and  silver  belonging  to 
other  jiarlies  the  freiglils  are  to  be  as  follows:  on  gold 
and  jewels,  from  the  port  of  lading  to  any  distance  not 
exceeding  600  lea.ues.^  per  cent.;  exceeding  600  and 
nut  exceeding  2.000,  per  cent.;  and  exceeding  2,000 
leagues,  1^  per  cent.  In  silver  the  freights  are  fixed 
thus — Nut  exceeding  COO  leagues,  I per  cent.;  exceed- 
ing 600  and  not  exceeding  2,000  leagues,  1^  per  cent.; 
exceeding  2,000  leagues,  2 per  cent. 

The  A'eiv  Orleans  canal  and  banking  company,  with 
a capital  of  $4,000,000,  has  gone  into  operation.  Archi- 
bald R.  'rayloTj  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and 
Beverly  Cliewq  cashier. 

Col.  George  Jackson  died  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  the 
i7ih  lilt,  in  the  75ih  year  of  his  age.  He  vias  a native 
of  Maryland — a brave  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and,  with 
gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  eiigaged  in  many  of  the  chief 
battles  with  the  Indians.  In  early  life  he  removed  to 
Virginia,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  171)6 — and  suc- 
ceeded in  that  honorable  place  by  his  son,  the  late  judge 
John  G.  Jackson. 

Pock  salt  in  Armenia.  Armenia  was  incorporated 
with  Russia  in  1828,  by  the  treaty  of  Tourkmatchoi,  made 
w ith  Persia.  The  salt  is  tound  in  a mountain  two  leagues 
and  a bait  from  Nakchitchevane,  situated  on  an  extensive 
plain  extending  along  the  lelt  bank  ot  the  Araxes.  The 
mountain  is  seven  leagues  and  a half  in  circumference, 
aud,from  the  appearance  of  very  ancient  w orks,  has  evi- 
dently yielded  salt  for  many  ages.  4'bese  retnains  consist 
ot  enormous  horizontal  galleries  supported  by  pillars  of 
salt;  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  ma- 
ny mines  have  been  abandoned  trora  the  difficulties  of 
working  tliem,  occasioned  by  the  depth  of  the  strata,  and 
frequent  inundations.  I'he  Persian  government  for  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  its  time,  let  them  for  a 
sum  equal  to  16,UUU  francs  annually. 

The  salt  is  worked  by  gunpowder;  the  works  are 
wrought  by  llie  inhabitants  of  a small  neighboring  village, 
consisting  of  Armenians  and  Ti^rtars,  from  three  to  twen- 
ty persons  being  required  at  a lime.  The  Russian  go- 
veriimeut  has  let  the  works,  since  .March,  1829,  for  a 
sum  equal  to  15,000  francs. 

Outrageous!  The  steam  boat  Gleaner  lately  taking 
fire  on  llie  Ohio,  w as  scuttled  and  sunk  near  Portsmouth. 
On  opening  some  of  the  packages  taken  from  the  w reck, 
a large  box  supposed  to  contain  dry  goods  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  jiut  up,  was  louud  to  be  filled  vi  uh 
gun-poivder.  The  agents  in  this  abominable  transaction 
ought  to  be  severely  e.xjiosed  liiat  they  may  be  “put 
into  Coventry,”  and  their  goods  excluded  from  future 
trans])ortalions  by  land  or  water,  by  the  retusal  of  pas- 
sengers to  travel  in  carriages  or  boats  in  which  they 
should  be  found. 

*'Petiracy.”  The  Intelligencer  commented,  tlie  other 
day,  ujion  ttie  word  “reliracy,”  recently  introduced  into 
our  vncabulury  by  a Kentucky  eilitor.  'I'be  M eslern 
Herald  claims  the  honor  of  the  discovery  ot  this  word 
as  belonging  to  Ohio.  An  orator  in  the  legislature  of 
that  state  having  once  spoken  to  the  fiiliowing  tfleet: 

“-Mr.  Chairman — It  really  doth  appear  iinio  me,  that 
tlie  gentleman  up  last  is  somew  hat  cbagrinaled  at  mv 
remarks  about  the  aborgoynes — Now,  rather  than  take 
the  course  that  gentleman  lias  taken,  1 would  railier  pull 
stakes  and  go  into  a slate  of  reiiracy  among  those  same 
aborgoynes.  ” 
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Early  marriages.  A family  at  Soulhport  consists  of 
an  iiilant.  its  mother,  ami  gramlmoiher,  of  whom,  the 
latter  is  only  thirty  years  of  age.  bhe  was  married  at 
fourths,.)  ears  ol.l.  , , [London  Milas 

We  knew  a lady  in  this  city  who  was  a grandmother 
at  the  a^e  ot  tiueniy-eizht.  She  was  married  atlhirleen, 
and  had*  a daughter  married  at  the  same  age.  ^ 

[Af/s.  vA.  1 . Gar. 

Col.  James  Swan  (hed  in  Paris,  March  18.  Mr.  S. 
was  a merchant,  a politician,  a whig,  a soldier,  and  an 
author  before  he  was  22.  He  had  published  a work 
ao-ainst  the  slave  trade;— lie  had  helped  to  destroy  the 
tea  in  Poston  harbor;— he  accompanied  gen.  Warren  on 
Hunker  Hill,  as  his  aid,  17th  June,  ’75.  The  year  1787 
found  Mr.  Swan  bereft  of  foriunej  and  deeply  a debtor. 
He  went  to  France,  and  there  made  himself  known  by  a 
volume  on  the  commerce  ol  ihe  U.  S.  with  trance.  He 
acquired  reputation  and  confidence,  and  betore  the  year 
17bi  he  had  gained  an  immense  fortune,  and  had  [raid  off 
all  dents  principal  and  inleiest.not  exce[iting  those  Ironi 
which  he  had  been  lully  d scharged.  In  1795  he  came 
to  the  U.  States,  and  there  are  many  who  remember  liim 
at  this  period,  and  who  know  that  he  was  cliaritabie  and 
rannificeiit.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  .1  uly,  1798,  and 
was  engaged  in  different  [daces  in  arranging  many  com- 
plicated affairs,  which  had  been  probably  more  extensile 
than  any  man  but  hiniselt  would  have  undertaken  to  ma- 
nage. Among  other  persons  with  whom  he  had  dealt 
was  a German  genileinaii,  who  claimed  to  be  a large 
creditor  of  Mr.  S.  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  Mr.  Swan 
claimed  to  be  creditor  of  him.  On  this  claim  Mr.  S. 
was  im[irisoned  in  the  St.  Pelagie  in  Paris  in  1808,  and 
there  he  remained  till  July,  1830,  during  all  which  time 
a most  zealous  and  indefatigable  litigation  was  kept  up 
between  them,  in  the  courts  ol  Fi  ance.  In  March,  1830 
Mr.  Swan’s  prosecutor  died,  debtor  to  Mr.  Swaii,  on 
judgment,  according  to  his  representation.  It  was  ex- 
[lected  that  he  wouhl  have  returneil  to  ine  United  Stales 
on  being  liberated,  but  he  had  still  great  purposes  in 
•view,  and  remained  in  Paris  till  his  decease. 


Capt.  Downes  is  to  relieve  com.  Thompson  in  the 
command  of  our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  and  will  short- 
ly proceed  lor  that  station,  in  the  frigate  Potomac. 

Alurder.  A certain  George  Hill,  of  Alabama,  lately 
whipped  a slave  to  death,  and  then  tied,  tie  seems  to 
have  been  no  better  than  a savage. 

Wooden  lamps,  Yankee  ware,  a handsome  and  useful 
article,  are  coming  into  use  at  New  York.  They  were 
sold  at  25  cents  the  dozen,  the  “tax”  because  of  the  ta- 
riff included!  I'hus  are  the  [leofile  “oiqiressed.” 

The  younger  Desha.  The  noted  governor  Desha’s 
son,  wlio  tied  from  tlie  United  Stales,  died  in  Texas 
about  the  middle  of  March.  On  his  death-bed  he  made 
conlessiou  of  the  murder  of  B iker,  and  one  other  indi- 
vidual living  in  'I'exas,  “besides  being  guilty  of  crimes 
equally  criminal  as  murder.” 

The  West  Indies.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
■from  a letter  dated  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  \'incetines, 
and  publisiied  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

“The  Danish  Islands  are  greatly  im[)Overished  by  the 
ruinous  reduction  that  has  taken  [ilace  in  the  price  of  su- 
gar and  rum.  These  inisforiunes  the)  must  charge  in 
some  measure  to  the  temperance  societies,  — the  growth 
ot  the  cane  in  our  own  country — and  the  operation  ofour 
tariff’. 

“W'e  put  in,  for  a few  days,  at  IIavanah,to  su[)ply  the 
Peacock  with  provisions  lor  her  return  home,  and  to 
show  our  castle  of  floating  thunder.  'I'he  Moro  Castle  is 
indeed  a strong  fortification,  and  well  it  may  be;  for  it  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  Spanish  government  ^l20,UUtt,0U0. 
It  IS  no  wonder  Ferdinand  thonglit  tlie  clouds  miglit 
[lause  upon  it,  though  poor  Sam  I’atch  would  have  made 
but  little  in  lea[)ing  from  its  highest  battlements.  It 
would  puzzle  the  most  [irodigal  financier  to  tell  wliere 
and  how  this  enormous  sum  was  expended.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  connected  with  an  absolute  government,  is 
the  liability  ot  the  [lublic  treasures  to  be  squandered  by 
the  Weakness,  vanity,  or  [iride  of  a single  individual.” 
(jproriousJ  According  to  the  “official”  account  of 
the  late  I'ammany  dinner  at  New  York,  three  hundred 
and  for 'y -Jive  cheers  were  given.  I'his  must  have  kc[)t 
■those  present  [iretty  busy,  without  allowing  time  lor 


eating,  drinking  or  hearing  the  speeches  or  toasts,  said 
to  have  been  [ironounced.  We  rather  suspect  tnac  the 
printers  make  the  cheers,  in  the  newspaper,  as  iheu'  ^oya 
make  tlie  weather  iov  almanacs. 

Michigan.  There  is  a mighty  emigration  to  this  ter- 
ritory, the  present  season.  'I  he  steam-boats  and  all 
other  water-craft  on  the  lake  are  filled  with  men,  women 
and  children,  beds,  cradles,  kettles  and  frying  [lans. 

Louisville  and  Portlund  canal.  'I'liis  im[iortant  im- 
provement in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  falls,  is 
now  in  extensive  and  successful  operation,  and  its  results 
will  meet  the  most  sanguine  expectations  ot  its  promot- 
ers, the  veto  notwithstanding. 

Jamaica.  A plantation  of  3,400  acres,  containing  190 
negroes,  and  lOU  horneil  cattle  in  Jamaica,  was  sold  at 
auction  in  London,  lur  £49,000.  The  auctioneer  was 
constantly  interi  n[Ueii  by  [lersons,  who  exclaimed  aloud 
that  the  sale  was  irreligious  and  illegal. 

Coal  on  the  canal.  We  examined  y esterday  a sample 
of  fine  looking  anthracite  coal,  which  was  toiind  on  the 
line  ot  the  Cliesa|ieake  and  Ohio  canal,  a mile  or  two 
above  Seneca.  'I'be  vein  was  discovered  in  excavating 
the  canal,  on  the  side  of  a liigh  bluff' on  tlie  river  bank^ 
and  though  small  at  the  surface,  it  enlarged  regularly  as 
far  as  the  excavation  [iroceeded,  and  indicates  an  exten- 
sive de[iosite  ot  that  valuable  mineral.  [A’ai.  Intel. 

Louisiana.  Mr.  Brown,  late  minister  to  France, 
Messrs.  George  A.  Waggaman  and  Henry  Carleton,  are 
mentioned  as  successors  ot  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  senate 
of  live  United  States.  The  latter  is  a friend  ot  the  ad- 
ministration, 

./‘ilabama  gold.  I'he  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register 
has  been  shown  a specimen  of  pure  virgin  gold,  found  in 
Autauga  county,  near  the  Coosa  river.  From  experi- 
ments already  made,  it  is  said,  we  are  told,  that  the  mines 
in  that  quarter  are  e.qual  in  richness  to  those  of  Nortk 
Carolina  or  of  the  Cherokee  country. 

A sheet  of  paper.  At  While-hall  rnill,  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  a sheet  of  paper  was  manufactured  last 
year,  which  measured  13,81)0  feet  in  length,  lour  feet  in 
width,  and  w ould  cover  an  acre  and  an  half  of  ground. 

[By  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  need  be  no  limit 
to  the  length  of  a sheet,  except  because  of  the  want  of 
a supply  of  materials,  or  some  defect  in  the  machine.] 

JVapoleon  Louis,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king 
of  Holland,  lately  died  at  Forlic  in  Italy.  He  was  a 
married  man. 

Jvlartinico.  It  is  now  said  that  only  two  executions 
had  taken  place  at  Marltnico,  because  of  the  late  revolt 
of  the  slaves,  and  not  150  as  lier-etofore  stated! 

Massachusetts.  The  new  legislature  of  this  state  as- 
sembled at  Boston  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
389  votes  as  speaker  of  the  house  cf  representatives, 
and  Mr.  Wallis,  “the  Jackson  candidate,”  26. 

Huron  territory.  There  is,  at  present,  a very  large 
emigration  to  this  territory — and  at  Green  Bay  the  po- 
pulation is  already  of  a pretty  large  amount.  There  are 
several  other  flourishing  settlements.  But  some  are 
seeking  the  yet  further  and  furthest  west;  and  associa- 
tions .'ire  forming  for  settlements  in  the  Oregon  territory, 
on  the  shores  ot  the  Pacific!  Steam  boats  may  proceeM 
we  know  not  how  far  U[>  the  Missouri  river,  and  a rail 
road  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  soon  enter  into 
the  s[ieculalions  of  some  of  the  enterprising  people  of 
the  “far  west!”  A journey  of  a couple  of  thousand 
miles  in  our  cuunlry , is  reducing  down  itito  a mere  ex- 
cursion. 

Gen.  Bernard  has  returned  from  France  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  service. 

More  pirates.  Collanet  and  Gadett,  one  a Portuguese 
and  the  other  an  Italian,  late  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Or- 
bit, of  New  York,  and  charged  w ith  piracy  and  murder, 
have  been  tried  at  Boston  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  be  hung  on  the  1st  of  next  month. 

J Aoerality.  The  Constitutionalist  mentions  a bate  bail 
case  issued  from  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Augusta, 
(Geo. ) with  the  following  return:  “Defendant  arrested, 

and  brought  to  pLintiff’,  who  forgives  the  debt,  pays  the 
costs,  and  lends  the  defendant  money  to  [>ay  his  ex- 
penses home  to  Kentucky.” 

A gallant  retort.  As  a nobleman  was  leading  a very 
lovely  young  lady  from  the  theatre,  after  the  represen- 
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tation  of  tlie  tragedy  of  Zaire,  at  which  she  had  been 
greatly  affected,  they  met  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  noble- 
man said,  “You  have  much  to  answer  for — the  crime  of 
drawing  floods  of  tears  from  tliose  beautiful  eyes.”  Vol- 
taire replied,  “Ah,  my  lord,  those  eyes  knetu  but  too 
■well  how  to  revenge  themselves.  ” 

Wholesome.  By  a law  in  Ohio,  if  a man  treats  & voter 
to  obtain  his  vote  for  office,  he  forfeits  the  office  if  he  is 
elected.  The  newly  elected  sheriff  of  Stark  county  has 
lately  been  ousted  under  this  law,  and  a new  election 
ordered. 


THE  CHEROKEES. 

Running  Waters,  J\lay  17,  1831. 

* Mr.  Boudinott:  Sir — In  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst. 
the  following  statement  has  come  under  my  notice: 
“The  Cherokee  delegation  waited  on  the  president  soon 
after  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  and  wished  to 
know  if  he  was  angry  with  them.  The  president  re- 
plied, no — he  was  sorry  for  tliera — that  they  had  been 
deluded  by  their  friends.  The  delegation  then  asked  the 
president  if  the  Cherokees  should  be  disposed  to  treat, 
on  what  terms  would  the  president  meet  them.  The 
president  informed  them  that  he  was  willing  to  treat  on 
the  same  terms  as  with  the  Choctaws,  and  no  other.” 
You  have  quoted  this  from  the  “Savannah  Georgian,” 
who  obtained  it  from  the  editor  of  the  “Rural  Cabi- 
net” and  he  from  “a  gentleman  recently  from  Washing- 
ton.” This  scrap,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  a responsible 
name,  deserves  not  my  notice,  and  should  go  uncontra- 
dicted for  Georgia  news,  for  what  it  was  worth  in  that 
state:  But  as  my  fellow  citizens,  who  are  deservedly 
jealous  of  their  rights,  may  attach  some  consequence  to 
it,  1 beg  permission  to  say  to  them,  that  the  statement 
in  regard  to  the  conversation  about  a treaty  and  the  ba- 
sis of  it,  is  destitute  of  foundation.  Aware  of  the  duty 
we  owed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  our 
own  individual  reputation,  the  language  used  by  us  in 
the  conversation  we  had  with  the  president  at  our  part- 
ing interview,  was  not  of  a character  from  which  the 
president  could  deduce  inferences  of  desponding  hu- 
miliation in  the  minds  of  the  delegation — we  felt  none, 
pnd  therefore  could  not  exhibit  any — sooner  than  ask 
the  president  if  he  was  angry  with  me,  I would  cut 

MT  TOXGUE  OUT  of  JVIT  MOUTH;  I COULD  NOT,  UNLESS 
•THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  MT  MIND  HAD  BEEN  METAMOH- 
PHOSED  TO  THE  MINDS  OF  HIS  PALACE  SLAVES. 

The  president  did  talk  earnestly,  with  an  uplifted 
hand,  of  his  friendship  to  the  Cherokees  and  his  dis- 

{)Osition  to  do  them  good — and  also  mentioned  that  he 
»ad  just  read  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  that  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  exploring  parties  had  returned 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  new  country — he  had 
recommended  the  Chickasaws  to  look  at  it  for  them- 
selves, because  he  knew  it  w'as  a good  country.  I 
asked  him  to  what  extent  the  United  States  traders  were 
allowed  to  traffic  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
in  that  country,  and  whether  their  number  was  to  be 
limited  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
will  of  those  tribes?  He  observed  that  their  number 
would  be  reduced  at  their  option.  “1  am  glad  to  see 
vou,”  said  the  president,  “particularly  at  this  time.  1 
knew  or  1 thought  I knew,  that  your  claims  before  the 
supreme  couit  could  not  be  supported  The  court  has 
sustained  my  views  in  regard  to  your  nation.”  This 
conversation  was  on  the  next  morning  after  the  decision 
pf  the  court,  and,  as  we  had  the  only  copy,  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  Mr.  Peters,  from  the  original,  extant,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  he  had 
been  sustained  by  the  court,  and  as  the  opinion,  as  we 
understood  it,  acknowledged  our  rights,  and  were  in 
opposition  to  his  politics.  However,  he  went  on,  ‘I 
blame  you  for  suffering  your  lawyers  to  fleece  you;  they 
want  your  money,  and  will  make  you  promises  even  after 
this,  perhaps,  that  they  can  make  you  safe.  I have 
been  a lawyer  myself  long  enough  to  know  how  lawyers 
will  talk  to  obtain  the  client’s  money.”  The  delegation 
here  observed  in  reply,  “as  a statesman  and  a warrior, 
we  do  not  believe  you  would  blame  the  Cherokees  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  to  maintain  their  rights  for 
liberty  before  the  proper  tribunals,  and  if  they  have 
expended  money  in  support  of  their  national  rights,  it 
agreeable  to  their  own  inclination.”  “Oh  no”  he 


answered,  “don’t  mistake  me,  I do  not  blame  you,  but 
I blame  you  for  suffering  the  lawyers  to  fleece  you.  I 
am  a friend  of  the  Cherokees,  they  fought  with  me  in 
the  war  and  freely  shed  their  blood  with  the  blood  of 
my  soldiers  in  defending  the  United  States,  and  how 
could  I be  otherwise  than  their  friend.”  Something 
was  now  here  said,  on  the  part  of  the  delegation,  of  their 
abstract  rights  of  justice,  and  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  ihe  states  were  made  without 
the  agreement  of  the  Cherokees,  with  design  to  say 
something  on  the  denial  of  the  court  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion, but  the  president  here  commenced  to  talk  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1783,  and  then  continued  to  contrast 
the  condition  of  the  Cataw  bas  to  what  they  were,  when 
he  was  a young  man— then  they  were  warlike  and 
fought  the  Cherokees — “At  one  time  they  look  some 
of  the  Cherokee  warriors  prisoners,  threw  them  in  the 
fire,  &c.  and  when  their  intestines  were  barbicued,  ate 
them— now  they  were  poor  and  miserable,  and  reduc- 
ed in  numbers,  and  such  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokees,  if  they  remain  surrounded  by  the  vhite 
people.”  Mr.  Wilde,  M.  C.  from  Georgia,  was  an- 
nounced, and  admitted,  and  the  delegation  not  desiring 
to  be  present  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  p:*esident  with 
a Georgian,  now  rose  to  depart,  and  told  him  they  had 
merely  come  in  to  pay  the  president  their  parting  re- 
spects and  then  took  him  by  the  hand — Mr.  Taj  lor 
was  the  last  who  shook  hands  with  him.  Mr.  Wilde 
then  being  in  the  room,  gen.  Jackson  held  his  hand 
sometime  and  shook  it,  and  told  him  to  tell  the  Chero- 
kees at  his  return  what  he  said — that  he  was  their  friend 
— “You  can  live  on  your  lands  in  Georgia  if  you  choose, 
but  I cannot  interfere  with  the  laws  of  that  state  to  pro- 
tect you.”  I am,  dear  cousin,  yours  respectfullv, 

JOHN  RIDGE. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NIGER. 

Fro?n  the  Diario  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  7. 

The  English  ship  Carnarvon  which  arrived  here,  (Rio 
de  Janeiro),  some  days  ago,  from  Fernando  Po,  (an  is- 
land in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Camerones),  brought  us  very  interesting  geographical 
information  respecting  that  part  of  Africa.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that  in  1825,  the  English  government 
sent  out  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  captain 
Clapperton,  who  was  charged  with  the  exploration  of 
the  interior  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Benin.  Scarcely  had  the  expedition  left 
Badagory,  when  every  individual  connected  with  it  died, 
excepting  captain  Clapperton,  who  had  the  fortune  to 
reach  Soccatou,  where  being  attacked  by  fever  accom- 
panied with  a violent  dysentary  and  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  he  met  the  fate  of  his  companions.  Richard 
Landers,  his  servant,  after  having  buried  him  near  Soc- 
catou, on  the  13th  of  August,  1827,  and  having  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  journal  of  captain  Clapperton,  besides 
many  other  articles,  was  so  fortunate  after  a fatiguing 
journey  of  nine  months  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. From  thence,  by  the  first  opportunity,  be  return- 
ed to  England,  where  he  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  as  an  appendix  to  those  of  captain  Clapperton. 
While  in  England,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
English  government  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Africa;  and  with  his  younger  brother  was  entrusted  with 
the  prosecution  of  (the  discoveries  of  his  late  master, 
and  especially,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  JYiger, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  captain  Clapperton 
does  not  discharge  itself  into  lake  Barnou,  and  the  de- 
serts of  the  interior,  as  was  supposed,  but  which  pro- 
bably discharges  its  waters  by  various  branches  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

I’he  intrepid  young  men,  after  having  passed  seven- 
teen months  in  their  expedition,  happily  arrived  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  from  whence  they  embarked  in  the  above 
mentioned  vessel  for  this  port,  (Rip  de  Janeiro),  in  order 
to  obtain  a jiassage  to  England — w hich  they  procured 
from  the  admiral  ot  H.  B.  M.  in  the  transport  William 
Harris,  which  sailed  from  this  harbor  a tew  days  ago 
for  Portsmouth.  According  to  the  information  receiv- 
ed from  these  young  men,  they,  with  several  guides 
and  some  slaves,  could  not  penetrate  into  the  interior 
on  the  side  of  the  bay  of  Brafse,  which  is  three  days 
journey  beyond  the  city  of  Boussa,  situated  on  an  island 
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in  the  great  river,  (Quorra  Niger),  whose  geographical 
position,  accortliiig  lo  the  lornier  observations  ot  captain 
Clapperton,  is  1U“  14'  norlli  latitude  3°  5u'  east  ot  Paris. 

In  passing  up  the  river,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  various  articles,  in  tlie  possession  of  some  African 
cliiels,  that  formerly  belonged  lo  the  celebrated  English 
traveller  Mungo  Park,  namely,  books,  letters  and  a 
double  barrel  gun,  which  things  the  chief  had  preserved 
as  belonging  lo  magic.  The  two  brothers,  by  means  of 
considerable  presents,  obtained  some  of  those  articles, 
which  they  brouglit  with  them.  From  information 
which  these  travellers  obtained  in  tiie  country,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mungo  Park,  and  his  companion  Martin,  at- 
tempted to  sail  up  the  Niger,  in  a canoe,  but  soon  after 
their  embarkation  were  unfortunately  wrecked  near 
Boussa.  I'lie  negro  inhabitants  of  the  bank  of  this 
river,  who  are  savage  and  indeiiendent,  attacked  the  un- 
fortunate travellers  with  arrows  and  clubs,  in  order  to 
rob  them  of  their  eftects  and  make  tliem  jirisoners. 
'I  hey  defended  themselves  with  great  intrepidity  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  but  their  ammunition  failing,  and 
seeing  the  number  of  savages  increase  in  proportion  as 
they  were  killed,  Park  and  his  companion  having  em- 
braced each  other,  plunged  into  the  Niger,  and  imme- 
diately disajiptared.  The  Saltan  Bello,  in  Soccato,  af- 
firmed to  captain  Clapperton,  and  afterwards  to  the 
two  Landers,  lliat  the  inhabitants  of  Boussa  were  punish- 
ed lor  having  attacked  Mungo  Park  because  that  heaven 
had  sent  amongst  them  a violent  and  desolating  plague, 
which  destroyed  a great  population;  and  also,  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  whites  were  better  treated  by  the 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Quorra. 

liichard  and  John  Landers,  being  obliged  to  abandon 
their  design  of  pi  oceeding  to  Timbuetoo,  from  which 
they  were  scarcely  fifteen  days  journey,  for  want  of  pre- 
sents lo  oestow,  without  which  there  is  neither  found 
protection  nor  assistance  from  the  authorities  of  the 
country,  they  m consequence  re-embarked  at  the  place 
where  Mungo  Park  lost  his  lile,  and  loilowed  the  cur- 
rent of  the  live.,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  4 miles  an 
hour,  they  ascertained  that  the  Niger,  before  it  divides 
itseli  into  various  branches,  is  ten  miles  wide. 

They  then  resolved  to  proceed  by  one  of  the  most 
conside-i  able  ot  the  branches  wliicb  flowed  rapidly  to  the 
west.  As  they  approaciied  the  coast  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  in  groes  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  were  again  obliged  to  embark  to  be  eoiiduct- 
ed  lo  ilie  [ircsence  of  tlieir  king,  who  lived  at  a great 
distance.  I'liey  were  plundered  and  treated  as  slaves 
and  were  llireaieiied  tone  sold  and  si  nt  into  the  interior. 
'1  hey  succeeded,  however,  alter  great  difficulty,  in  p.er- 
suad.ng  the  cluef  by  promises  oi  a great  reward,  as 
well  lor  iheir  [lersons  as  lor  their  property  they  still 
possessed,  to  send  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Thus, 
hiving  again  embarked,  tluy  at  length  arrived  at  the 
bay  ot  JJtnm;  where  ihe  Europeans  gave  them  every 
assistance  they  required,  and  in  this  manner  were  re- 
deemed some  of  the  relicts  of  Mungo  Park,  together 
with  his  interesting  journal. 

'I  hese  travellers  assured  us  tliat  the  river  Nonn,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Benin,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable branch  ol  the  Niger;  and  that  ihe  others,  like 
the  Calabar,  also  Hows  lo  the  ocean.  They  also  stated, 
that  their  guides  told  them  llial  the  city  of  Timbucloo  is 
not  siliialed  on  the  Niger,  but  distant  Irom  it  11  leagues 
to  tlie  north.  'I'hey  admired  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  cuunlry  through  which  they  passed,  the  e.\tenl  of 
whicli  IS  calculated  to  be  1,8U0  square  miles.  The  in- 
habiianis  of  the  interior  are  Mahometans,  and  are  much 
more  tractable  and  civilized  than  the  negroes  who  in- 
liabit  the  coast. 

We  admire  tlie  courage  and  fortitude  of  these  two 
young  men,  and  regret  that  they  had  not  the  advantage 
ol  a more  liberal  education,  liichard  Landers  passed 
his  early  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had 
travelled  amongst  the  Cafres  and  tribes  of  the  north  be- 
fore fie  entered  into  the  service  of  captain  Clajiperton, 
who  engaged  liirn  on  account  of  his  knowledge  ol  some 
of  the  African  languages.  John  Laiulers  his  brother, 
was  a compositor  in  a provincial  printing  office  in  En»-- 
land.  * o 

We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment will  send  out  another  e.vpedition  to  explore 


and  ascertain  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently confirmed,  and  then  new  light  shall  be  thrown 
on  the  geographical  knowledge  ol  that  part  of  the  globe. 
Till  the  present,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  waters  of 
the  Niger  are  discharged  into  large  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  but,  by  the  present  narrative,  it  appears  that 
tliey  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  the  streams  of  its 
most  considerable  branches. 


M.  BONPLAND. 

The  following  letter  from  this  distinguished  natural- 
ist, will  interest  the  friends  of  science  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A New  York  paper  says — Bonpland,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  the  companion  ot  Humboldt  in  his 
scientific  expedition  to  America  in  1799,  where  he  dis- 
covered above  0,UOO  new  species  of  plants.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  tliat,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  was  made  in  1804,  superintendent  of  the  garden 
at  Malmaison.  He  was  also  co-editor  of  the  “Travels 
and  Voy  ages  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  new  con- 
tinent.” In  1818  he  went,  as  protessor  of  natural  histo- 
ry, to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1820  undertook  a journey 
along  the  Parana,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Paraguay.  At 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parana,  he  laid 
out  plantations  of  the  Paraguay  tea,  and  had  founded  a 
colony  of  Indians,  when  ^he  was  seized,  though  on 
the  territory  of  the  Argentine  republic,  by  a military 
force  of  Francia,  who  sent  him,  as  physician,  to  the  gar- 
rison of  a fort,  and  employed  liim  in  laying  out  a 00.11- 
mercial  road.  He  lived  at  Santa  Maria.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  procure  his  enlargement  from 
Francia.  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  despot  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  unsuccessfully,  though  supported  in  his  request 
by  Mr.  Canning  and  the  British  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
A mission  from  France  went  out  also  with  the  same  ob- 
ject. His  exile  in  a country  interesting  to  naturalists, 
has  no  doubt  added  something  to  his  scientific  know- 
ledge, tliat  will  be  made  public  should  lie  reach  his  des- 
tination in  safely.  San  Borga,  whence  he  dates  his  let- 
ter, is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province  of  xMoxos, 
distant  about  400  milts  IM.  N.  E.  from  the  port  ol  Arica. 

San  JBopga,  February  22,  1831. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  melancholy  suppositions 
which  you  and  all  my  friends  must  naturally  have  made 
relative  U)  my  existence  during  the  nine  years  of  my  de- 
tention in  Paraguay,  1 must  tell  you,  that  I have  passed 
as  liappy  a life  as  could  he  expected  by  one  deprived  of 
all  communication  with  his  countiy,  his  family  and  his^ 
friends. 

The  practice  of  medicine  has  always  aftbrded  me  the' 
means  of  subsistence;  but  as  this  did  not  entirely  occupy 
my  time,  I employed  mysell  from  disposition  and  neces- 
sity in  agriculture,  which  has  given  me  infinite  enjoy- 
ments. At  the  same  time  1 hail  established  a manufac- 
tory ol  brandy  and  liquors,  and  likewise  a carpentcr’e 
and  a blacksmith’s  shop,  which  not  only  defrayed  the 
ex[)enses  of  my  agricultural  establishment,  but  yielded 
some  profits  from  the  work  performed  fur  private  indi- 
viduals. in  this  manntr  I had  acquired  the  means  of 
living  with  the  greatest  comfort. 

On  the  I2lh  May,  1829,  without  any  preliminary,  the 
authorities  of  Santiago  communicated  to  me  the  order  of 
the  supreme  director  to  leave  the  country.  I’his  inti- 
mation was  a mixture  ofjuslice  and  wrong,  which  I can- 
not yet  account  for  in  a positive  manner.  In  siiort,  dri- 
ven about  Irom  12lh  May,  1829,  lo  2d  February,  1831, 
that  is  during  twenty  months  and  twenty  days,  1 at  length 
passed  the  Parana  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

'I’his  second  epoch  of  my  life  in  Paraguay,  has  been 
real  punishment  to  me.  I had  never  given  any  one  cause 
of  coinplainC;  1 had  endeavored  logain  the  esteem  of  all. 
Even  tlie  sujireme  director,  from  my  arrival  in  the  re- 
public, until  I2ih  May,  1829,  had  allowed  me  the  great- 
est lifierty,  and  tlie  heads  of  the  department  in  which  I 
was  domiciliated  treated  me  with  kindness.  At  last  as- 
every  thing  has  an  end,  the  director  definitely  decreed 
my  departure  from  Paraguay  and  has  done  it  in  the  most- 
generous  manner.  I am  at  liberty  and  soon  hope  lo  em- 
brace you. 

Please  to  give  a thousand  remembrances,  to  all  my 
friends  who  recollect  me,  as  I liave  no  time  to  writ€  to 
them.  During  my  detention,  I had  not  forgot  any  one. 
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and  without  geographical  maps  I have  still  travelled  a 
great  deal. 

During  nine  successive  years,  I liave  not  once  spoken 
French;  I therelore  hope  you  will  excuse  llie  delecls 
and  taults  in  tins  letter. 

Ad  eu  my  dear  J\l.  Rogaine;  I am  impatient  to  see 
you,  and  1 am  going  to  contiude  as  last  as  |iossible,  the 
U'lliing  adairs  wliicli  dilain  me  here.  Your  lellow  eoun* 
Uyman  and  sincere  Inend,  AMIE  BONPLAND. 

To  J\l.  Dominique  Roguine,  Bneiios 


TIME  AND  TRUTH— AN  APOLOGUE. 

J.  K,  Paulding. 

Among  the  daughters  of  Time,  the  youngest  and  best 
beloved,  was  a heaulilul  maUkn,  called  I rutli.  It  was 
fore  doomed  at  her  birth  that  she  should  be  incapable 
of  fraud  or  deception;  that  wherever  she  came  she 
should  remedy  the  evils  of  falsehood  and  calumnv,  put 
to  flight  forever  the  errors  ot  mankind,  and  banish  doubt, 
darkness,  and  uncertainty  from  the  face  ot  the  earth.  In 
short,  she  was  to  be  omnipotent  and  eternal. 

Time,  who  was  forever  in  motion,  and  never  staid  a 
moment  in  one  place,  could  not  endure  to  be  without 
the  society  of  his  favorite  child,  and  as  soon  as  she  grew 
up,  insisted  on  her  accompanying  him  every  where. 
Being  about  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  universe,  he  ac- 
cordingly took  her  by  the  hand,  and  they  journeyed  to- 
gether. 

Time  had  wings,  but  Truth  had  none;  and  it  was  soon 
found  she  could  not  keep  up  with  the  old  man,  who, 
though  his  head  was  almost  bald  and  his  beard  while  as 
the  driven  snow,  could  travel  day  and  night,  over  hill 
and  dale,  sea  and  land,  througli  air  and  fire,  without 
ever  resting  or  being  fatigued.  Impatient  of  delay,  and 
incapable  of  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  motions, 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  the  slow  and  teeble  steps  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  timid  as  a young  fawn,  and  looked 
about,  before,  behind,  on  every  side  ere  she  ventured 
forward;  and  telling  her  he  could  not  wait  for  her  tar- 
dy motions,  bade  her  join  him  without  fail  at  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Time  soon  finished  his  tour  round  the  globe,  but 
truth  was  far  behind;  and  as  he  had  sworn  never  to  wait 
for  any  one,  the  old  man  turned  round  to  make  another 
tour,  and  met  his  daughter  about  half  way  on  her  jour- 
ney. As  long  parted  friemis  love  to  tell  each  other  all 
that  has  passed  in  their  absence,  they  related  their  ad- 
ventures. 

‘One  day,’  said  Time,  ‘‘I  met  a wife  whose  rash 
husband  had  turned  her  from  his  door  and  divided  her 
from  her  children,  on  account  of  some  unfounded  jea- 
lousy.— I would  have  staid  to  make  up  the  quarrel  and 
convince  him  of  his  error,  but  I knew  you  would  soon 
come  and  set  all  right.  1 hope  thou  didst  make  my 
wonls  good.  Didst  thou  interfere  in  behalf  of  one  ol 
tby  sex.?* 

‘Alas!  father,  the  poor  abandoned  wife  was  dead  be- 
fore I came.  Grief  and  shame  bad  driven  her  to  de- 
spair, and  she  perished  by  her  own  hands.* 

‘What  a pity  I but  let  us  go  on.  Next  I met  a y oung 
man  w ho  had  been  crossed  in  love  in  cousiquence  of  ca- 
lumnies that  bad  poisoned  the  mind  ot  his  mistress.  A 
little  onward  and  I encountered  the  young  woman  my- 
self, who  was  pining  away  almost  broken-hearted  at  the 
supposed  infamy  of  her  lover.  I could  not  stay  to  reme- 
dy their  sorrows,  but  told  them  that  my  daughter  Truth 
was  just  behind,  and  would  soon  bring  about  a good  un- 
derstanding. * 

‘Alas!  alas!’  cried  the  maidtn,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
‘I  came  loo  late.  I'lie  youth  had  become  a sot  and  a 
gamester,  and  the  poor  girl  bad  died  of  a broken  heart.’ 

‘I  bou  art  destined,  it  seems,  to  be  always  loo  late.  1 
wish  tiiou  wouldst  go  forward  instead  ot  looking  all 
around,  and  feeling  thy  way  like  a blind  man.’ 

‘Ah!  lather, ’ replied  she,  ‘how  should  I be  assured  of 
being  alway  s l iglil  if  1 did  not  first  see  wliich  way  I was 
going?’ 

‘Next,’ continued  old  Time,  ‘I  came  into  a city  where 
a man  had  been  condemned  to  death  tor  a crime  ot  which 
he  was  innocent.  I would  have  staid  to  do  him  justice, 
but  my  moments  were  loo  precious,  and  1 knew  you 
were  close  at  hand. — Didst  thou  save  him  from  the  gal- 
lows?’ 


‘No — I did  not  arrive  in  season.  I saw  his  body 
hanging  in  chaiiiS;  but  I did  justice  to  bis  memory. 
Better  late  iban  never,  failier. ’ 

‘lluiuiib!’  said  the  old  man.  ‘After  this  1 arrived  in  a 
counir>  where  ibe  people  w ei  e pre|)aring  to  murder  their 
governor  ami  all  Ins  family  on  aecouiii  oi  a lalse  report 
ol  Ids  having  altenqiteii  t betray  them  to  their  eiurmes. 

I looked  btliind,  and  thought  1 saw  thee  advancing,  and 
being,  as  usual  in  a great  huiry  , left  it  to  thee  to  dissi- 
pate the  delusion.’ 

‘1  grieve  to  tell  thee,  O father!  that  1 was  a little  too 
late.  '1  he  virtuous  governor,  with  all  his  lamily,  had 
just  perished,  and  the  wieked  calumniator  was  in  his 
place.  1 told  ihe-rn  the  true  slate  of  the  case.  But  the 
lie  had  done  its  work,  and  the  consequences  were  irre- 
mediable.’ 

‘1  wish  to  the  immortal  Jove,’  cried  time,  ‘I  wish  my 
youngest  daughter  Truth,  would  keep  pace  with  my 
eldest  daughter  Falseliood.’ 

‘How  should  I,  my  lather,  when  she  never  stops  to 
see  whither  she  is  going,  and  1 am  alway  s seeking  the 
true  path?’ 

‘Proceeding  onward,’  resumed  old  Time,  ‘1  came  to 
where  the  people  were  fighting,  and  cutting  throatSy 
and  burning  each  other  on  account  of  a dispute  about  » 
word,  which  each  party  interjireted  tJifferenily.  I 
thought  it  a great  pity  they  could  not  find  out  which  was 
the  right  meaning.  But,  said  1,  my  daughter  is  just  be- 
hind and  will  clear  up  the  matter,  1 have  not  a moment 
to  lose.  1 hope  thou  didst  not  come  loo  late  here  as- 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Not  altogether  too  late,  father,’  replied  the  virgin, 
‘but  ere  I came,  one  party  had  exterminated  the  other, 
and  when  I offered  to  tell  the  conquerors  the  true  mean- 
ing of  tiie  word,  they  said  they  knew  it  already  as  well 
as  1 did.  I asked  them  how  they  came  by  it;  they  an- 
swered by  the  virtue  ot  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and 
then  left  me  shouting  ‘I'ruth  is  great  and  will  prevail!’ 
‘Poor,  ignorant  creatures!’  exclaimed  Time,  and 
shrugged  his  brawny’  shoulders.  ‘As  1 travelled  on- 
ward from  thence,  I came  to  a nation  which  sacrificed 
human  beings  to  a great  snake,  and  left  [larticular  di- 
rections with  the  priests  to  slop  you  when  yon  came, 
and  become  convinced  of  their  deplorable  errors.’ 

‘I  stoppeii;  but  1 grieve  to  say  it  was  only  to  lament 
over  their  misfortunes. — 'I'he  day  be  lore  1 arrived  they 
had  all  been  exterminated  by  a people  who  came  to 
convei  t them.  ’ 

‘Sluggard!’  exclaimed  the  old  man,  for  he  began  to 
wax  wroth.  But  be  again  resumed  bis  narrative. 

‘A  little  while  after  1 came  among  a people  who  wor- 
shipped graven  images,  and  was  exceedingly  angry  at 
their  foolish  idolatry.  But  I could  not  slay  to  argue 
the  matter  with  them,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  as  1 pass- 
ed, that  my  daughter  was  coming  to  set  them  light. 
Didst  thou  visit  iliese  ignorant  peciple.?’ 

‘1  did— but  alas!  lather,  the  very  day  but  one  belore  I 
came  they  had  all  been  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation!’ 
‘Out  U[)on  thee!’  cried  Time,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain bis  impatience  at  the  dilatory  pace  of  his  daugh- 
ter. ‘Out  upon  thee!  Of  what  use  is  it  that  lliou  ai  t 
gifted  with  the  power  to  correct  error  and  remedy  the 
mischiefs  of  calumny — ot  what  ccnstqiieuce  is  it  liiou 
Shalt  ever  prevail  where  thou  coraesi  if  thou  art  thus 
alway  s lagging  behind  the  events  which  I bring  about.? 
— Belter  not  come  at  ali  than  loo  late.’ 

‘Father,’  replied  the  weeping  daughter,  ‘it  is  not  that 
I am  loo  slow,  but  that  tbou  art  loo  swift.  Remember 
Ibatluavcu  haih  given  thee  w ings,  and  \ igor  to  piusue 
an  eternal  fl  glit,  while  the  feet  of  lliy  poor  girl  are  ten- 
der and  her  limbs  slow  ol  pace.  If  thou  wouldst  only 
slacken  thy  speed  a liUle,  1 mglU  always  keep  up  with 
thee,  and ’ 

‘Pshaw !’ exclaimed  the  old  man,  testily,  1 hav'e  not 
a moment  to  waste  in  hearing  you  talk.’ 

So  saying,  he  spread  his  wings,  shock  his  hour-glass 
at  her  in  anger,  and  vaulted  lorlh  on  another  journey 
round  the  world.  His  daughter  ran  after  him  as  last  as 
she  could,  and  entreated  he  would  slO|i;  but  though  she 
has  ever  since  been  try  ing,  she  has  never  been  able  to 
overtake  the  flight  of  Time.  Those  who  know  best, 
however,  affirm  that  she  will  undoubtedly  catch  him  at 
last,  for  'Truth  is  great  and  must  prexaiU 
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ICjP’  With  a view  to  the  “record,”  we  had  selected 
a mess  of  highlj-spiced  political  articles  to  amuse  or  in- 
struct our  readers  in  the  “signs  of  the  times,”  and  se- 
veral others  are  laid  aside  for  preservation?  but  though 
we  expected,  as  intimated  in  our  last,  soon  to  be  called 
on,  as  “faithful  chroniclers,”  to  insert  certain  exposi- 
tions of  a distressing  nature,  we  yet  hardly  thought  of  pre- 
Sentingany  thing  so  indecorous  and  insulting  to  public 
feeling,  as  the  coirespondence  of  the  late  secretary  of 
war  and  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  still  the 
matter  published,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  gives  only  a 
faint  idea  of  proceedings  said  to  have  been  had  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  at  large — with  which  we  shall  not 
meddle,  except  in  registering  facts  as  vouched  for  on 
the  authority  of  responsible  persons.  It  is  mauilest, 
that  we  have  only  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  these 
things.  But  we  shall  not  anticipate — “sufficjent  tor  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

Mr.  Eaton  retired  from  the  war  department  on  Sa- 
turday last,  and  has  been  succeeded,  or/ fu/erf/H,  by  Ur. 
Randolph,  who  married  Mrs,  Eaton’s  sister  a little 
more  than  two  years  ago — major  Lewis,  the  second  au- 
ditor, is  also  Mr.  Eaton’s  brother-in-law,  having  mar- 
ried Mr.  E’s  sister.  We  are  thus  particular  because  of 
the  mention  that  is  made  of  the  names  of  these  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Ingham  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday 
last,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  personal  friends — and 
in  the  afternoon  took  ah  excursion  on  the  rail  road. 
On  Wednesday  he  proceeded  to  his  residence  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  letter  to  the  president,  with  the  remarks 
of  the  “Globe”  and  the  replies  of  the  gentlemen* 
charged  by  Mr.  Ingham,  with  something  like  a conspi- 
racy to  “assassinate”  him,  are  all  inserted,  without  com- 
ment. See  pages  302  and  303.  We  shall  give  place 
to  subsequent  articles  as  issuing  from  all  other  par- 
ties— but  not  interfere  further  with  them.  It  is  our  bu- 
siness and  duty  to  make  the  record — that  of  the  people 
to  reason  and  act  upon  the  facts  presented.  'I'he  bar- 
riers are  now  passed,  and  we  shall  have  a flood  of 
Btrange  things. 

. Political  movements,  &c.  The  “National  Intelli- 
gencer” says — “We  understand  that  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States  was  lately  offered  by 
the  executive  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Balias,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  him  declined.  It  is  further  slated,  that  tlie  office 
has  since  been  tendered  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Taney,  of  Baltl-' 
more,  whether  with  better  success  rumor  does  not  say.” 

[Mr.  Berrien  has  just  resigned — see  page  304.] 

Major  Eaton  ceased  to  act  as  secretary  of  war,  on  Sa- 
turday last,  and  doctor  Randolph,  the  chief  clerk  in  the 
tvar  office,  is  appointed  acting  secretary  in  the  interim. 

{Globe  of  Monday  the  20ih. 

. Mr.  Ingham,  having  completed  certain  things  in  which 
he  felt  much  interest,  retired  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment on  Monday  last.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Asbury  Dick- 
ens, chief  clerk,  will  be  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McLane. 

It  is  positively  stated  in  several  papers,  that  Mr.  Ing- 
ham was  offered  the  Russian  mission,  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept it.  We  have  not  latterly  heard  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  but  it  seems  that  he  is  to  return  home  very 
speedily.  He  must  have  been  yet  in  London. 

The  following  paragraph  from  one  of  the  late  letters  of 
ex-secretary  Branch,  is  loudly  called  up  to  the  public 
notice — 

“The  American  people  have  a right  to  know  the  whole 
truth; /rom  whence  the  alleged  discord  originated;  by 
whom  and  for  what  purpose,  it  has  been  fostered;  and  in 
what  respect  and  wherefore  it  has  been  connected  with 
the  public  udministiatiun  ot  the  affairs  of  the  nation. — 
J he  president  is  bound  to  make  these  explanations  to  the 
peopled^ 
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[As  connected  with  the  preceding  quotation  from 
Mr.  Branch — what  does  Mr.  Ingham  mean  when  he 
speaks  of  “//le  farce  noxv  acting  before  the  American 
people?'*' — see  page  .301.] 

'I'he  Ontario,  (N.  Y. ) Repository  says  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  as  secretary  of  legation  at  London.  A 
doubt  is  entertained  by  some  whether  Mr.  McLane  will 
accept  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  though  it 
is  sahl  that  he  wislies  to  retire  from  his  rnissiuu. 

Mr.  Lumpkin,  who  is  regarded  as  the  friend  of  Mr, 
Calhoun,  has  consented  to  run  as  governor  of  Georgia, 
in  opposition  to  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Gilmer. 

Monet.  We  made  a transient  remark  in  our  paper 
ot  the  4th  inst.  that  8 or  9 per  cent,  of  the  apparent 
amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  British  ad  valorem 
goods  imported,  was  really  deducted,  because  tiiat  we 
rated  the  dollar  at  4ff.  6J.  sterling,  though  worth  only 
4s.  \^d. 

We  see  it  stated,  and  it  is  doubtless  very  near  true, 
that  30Z.  sterling  will  go  as  far  in  tlie  general  purchase 
ot  commodities  in  France  as  lOOZ.  in  England. 

How  could  an  equal  tariff  be  established  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  France  and  England,  admitting  that  both  na- 
tions were  willing  to  make  exchanges  of  articles  on  re- 
ciprocal terms,  other  things  being  equal — ^sucli  as  soil 
and  clitflate,  and  application  and  skill.'*  0?ze  Frenchman 
would  keep  three  Englishmen  busy,  if  a free  trade 
EXISTED  between  THEM.  If  then,  England  should 
treely  admit  the  bread  stuff's  of  France,  (having  less  than 
one-third  of  the  money-value  of  bread  stuffs  of  English 
production) — it  is  manifest  that  the  agric'Atural  inte- 
rests of  England  would  be  completely  ridned — that  the 
rents  and  tythes  and  taxes  on  land  in  the  latter  country 
could  not  be  paid. 

All  the  mighty  capital  of  England — all  here  skill,  in' 
dustry  and  scientific  power,  could  not  maintain  an  open 
trade  with  France  for  two  years — because  of  the  different 
values  of  money  in  the  two  countries,  as  measured  by 
the  cost  of  commodities.  A sovereign,  or  20s.  piece  of 
gold,  is  a pound  sterling  in  France  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land— but  if  in  the  first  it  will  purchase  67a?  bushels  of 
wheat  and  in  the  second  only  two,  three  men  in  France 
are  really  subsisted  at  the  cost  of  one  man  in  England; 
hence  one  man  in  France  would  stand  equal  to  three  meii 
in  England,  free  exchanges  of  the  products  of  labor  be- 
ing allowed  between  them.  Great  gain  to  France,  and 
excessive  privation  to  England,  most  succeed.  This 
shews  the  folly  of  pretending  tliat  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as ‘ free  trade.”  It  is  impossible  that  it  should 
exist  in  mutual  fairness,  unless  between  the  people  of 
different  countries  conditioned  exactly  alike — and  then 
they  would  have  no  need  of  it.  Hence  the  adoption  of 
restrictive  Laws  ex  all  civilized  nations. 

A rightful  adjustment  of  ad  duties  is  always 

a delicate  and  difficult  business.  The  British  method  of 
levying  such  duties  on  the  selling  price,  in  England,  of 
imported  goods  subject  to  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  best, 
though  liable  to  some  objections;  but  our  present  plan 
is  always  uncertain  and  often  unjust — as  the  following 
example  will  shew; 

In  1813  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  7s.  6d.  current 
money  at  London — but  the  latest  quotation  before  us 
shews  that  the  same  quantity  of  silver  was  worth  only 
46.  lid.  in  that  city. 

In  1811,  1812,  1813  the  pound  sterling  in  England, 
(always  rated  by  our  laws  at  444  cents),  was  worth  only 
360  cents  at  Baltimore — but  its  present  worth  is 
about  480  cents. 

Now — the  duly  on  British  goods  being  supposed  the 
same  in  1813  and  1830 — the  addition  to  or  reduction  of 
that  duty,  as  payable  at  Baltimore,  will  thus  appear, 
saying  it  is  30  percent,  ad  valorem. 
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560  dollars,  exported  in  1813,  would  purchase  an  in- 
voice of  100/.  in  London — duty  at  Baltimore,  30  per 
cent,  or  pounds  (rated  at  444  cents)  133  20 — or  at  the 
r.ite  nt  37  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

But  it  now  requires  486  dollars  in  Baltimore  to  pay 
£100  in  London — and  the  duly  on  100'.  worth  of  goods 
imported  being  133  dollars  as  belbre,*  at  30  per  cent, 
on  the  London  price — or  only  at  tlie  real  rate  of  27 
per  cent,  on  the  investmentj  or  a reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  duties  apparently  payable  of  8 or  9 per 
cent. — yet  the  current  price  of  bills  on  England,  say  9 
per  cent,  advance,  is  about  at  par — because  the  English 
measure  of  value  is  by  gold,  and  the  American  by  silver. 

It  is  then,  as  we  have  said,  a delicate  and  difficult  bu- 
siness to  make  a rightful  adjustment  of  ad  valorem  du- 
ties, because  of  the  different  measures  of  values  in  differ- 
ent countries,  as  well  as  on  account  of  tlie  changes  in 
such  values  themselves. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  about  the  thing  wliich  we  call 
moi»ey;  sometimes  gold,  sometimes  silver,  sometimes 
promises  to  pay — or  rags. 

Again — VVe  see  published  in  the  papers  a statement 
of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres 
for  every  month  of  1830.  The  aggregates  are,  imports 
$41,433,270 — exports  $28,696,358.  Now  this  statement 
is  worthless,  unless  we  know  what  is  a dollar  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  To  suppose  that  goods  to  the  value  41^  milli- 
ons of  our  dollars  were  received  at  that  port  in  one  year, 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The  dollars  of  Buer.os 
Ayres  are  rags!  And  the  mighty  difference  ajiparent  in 
the  value  ot  the  imports  and  exports,  is  partly  made  up 
of  the  real  dollars  or  other  specie  yet  obtainable,  and 
carried  oft’  without  entry,  though  purchased  at  an  enor- 
mous price.  The  view  of  the  state  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  however,  shews  us  why  the  country  is  impove- 
rished. 

Our  coTTOiy  jiAifUFACTunES  seeming,  at  last,  to  have 
obtained  a command  over  the  home  market,  are  doing 
excellently  well  just  now — while,  as  it  must  be  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  the  domestic  competition  has 
kept  down  the  cost  to  consumers  so  low  that  millions 
on  millions  of  yards  of  our  goods  are  exj)ortmg  to  meet 
and  fontend  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.  in 
the  Asiatic  and  South  American  markets — an  incontes- 
iible  p\  oof  that  they  are^at  least,  as  good  and  as  cheap 
as  the  Emopeon.  And  in  this  we  laugh  at  the  ridicu- 
lous and  false  proclamations  of  the  enemies  ot  free  labor, 
as  to  the  ‘‘monopoly”  and  “oppression”  which  they  pre- 
tend to  suffer  because  of  the  “aljominable  tariff.”  'I  his 
rank  nonsense,  or  bold  assertion,  will  yet  be  “punish- 
ed” with  the  BALLOT,  by  an  intelligent  people. 

The  printing  of  calico,  which  now  is  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  the  home  demand — (in  the  finer  qualities  ex- 
cepted, which  will  soon  be  attacked  and  driven  back) — 
has  caused  a great  diversion  in  favor  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, generally — and  if  persons  will  grumble,  be- 
cause they  get  as  good  American  calico  for  12^  cents,  as 
that  of  British  make  for  which  they  paid  25  cents  per 
yard,  two  or  three  years  ago,  (jwhen  the  British  hud  com- 
mand of  our  market),  we  care  not!  Eet  them  grumble 
on,  and  JeA??  Bull  will  call  them  “patriots,”  even  for 
cutting-off  their  own  noses — if  lie  can  advantageously 
trade  in  the  parts  detached — as  he  trades  in  human 
bones,  for  manure.f  And  so  it  is,  that  very  considerable 
quantities  of  American  calico  are  already  exported,  tho’ 
our  duties  on  the  dye- stuffs  is  much  greater  than  the 

British,  and  unnecessarily  interferes  with  this  new  and  in- 
teresting application  of  labor  and  capital.  All  such  things 
are  yet  in  their  infancy  with  us — but,  like  Hercules  in 
his  cradle,  we  have  grappled  the  serpent  that  would 
have  destroyed  us,  and  will  yet  sear  the  heads  of  the 
Hydra,  itself,  as  if  with  hot-iron! 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  finer  articles  for 
men’s  wear,  as  well  as  women’s,  will  be  produced  by 


^Instead  of  $145  80,  as  on  the  present  investment. 
tThe  presumption  of  the  British  in  urging  the  people 
of  other  nations  to  give  “freedom  to  trade,”  while  them- 
selves restricting  every  branch  of  commerce  that  can  in- 
terfere with  the  profits  of  their  own  industry,  should 
never  fail  to  excite  a just  indignation  against  them. 


our  own  looms — when  not  less  than  300,000  bale® 
of  our  own  cotton  will  be  manufactured  at  home.  Be- 
cause of  the  freedom  of  onr  people  from  taxation,  and 
for  other  reasons,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that, 
if  the  Amebican  System  is  preserved,  we  shall  soon 
manufacture  a greater  amount  of  col  ton  goods  than  Eng- 
land exports  to  all  foreign  countries,  and  so  profitably 
employ  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  our  people. 

The  following  letter  is  very  interesting — but  we  think 
that  the  high  rates  at  which  the  stocks  in  old  establish- 
ments are  quoted,  cannot  be  generally  realized — for 
some,  Tio  doubt,  it  may,  because  of  yet  spare  water-pow- 
er or  other  peculiar  advantages^  and  it  should  also  be 
recollected,  that  capitalists  are  now  content  to  receive 
a much  reduced  interest  on  their  money.  A six  per 
cent,  stock  of  .the  United  States,  irredeemable  for  25 
years,  would  readily  sell  for  30  per  cent,  advance. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  a gentleman  in  this  town,  dated  9th  uit. 

Our  manufacturing  interest  has  received  a new  im- 
pulse this  year  by  the  unprecedented  demand  for  goods. 
Our  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  to  India  find  our  cot- 
ton goods  a better  article  than  specie  to  carry  thence  to 
purchase  spices,  indigo  and  dye-stuffs.  No  less  than  12 
new  cotton  factories,  to  carry  50  to  60,000  spindles,  are 
now  about  to  be  erected  by  the  capital  of  Boston  and 
Salem.  The  stock  in  the  best  old  e.stablishments  can- 
not be  had  for  less  than  from  15  to  30  percent,  advance. 

1 consider  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  hardly  yet  be- 
gun in  onr  country.  With  the  raw  material  raised 
upon  our  own  soil,  our  boundless  water  power,  our  skill 
and  habits  of  industry,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  millions 
ot  inhabitants  of  Asia  clotlied  with  the  produce  of  oup 
looms.  When  I see  our  ships  taking  eur  domestic  cot- 
tons to  the  market  ot  Calcutta,  whence,  about  25  years 
since,  I myself  was  engaged  in  bringing  cotton  goods  f© 
suj>ply  our  own  wants,  I am  no  less  astonislied  than  de- 
lighted. And  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  a policy,  the  chief 
author  of  which  is  compelled,  at  this  day,  to  utter  his 
fears  are  yet  unsettled!” 

iLexingion  {Ky. ) Reporter. 

The  retenue  secured  in  New  York  in  1830  amounted 
to  $15,012,553.  It  is  expected  to  be  much  greater 
in  the  [iresent  \ ear,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other  chief  ports, 
because  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  enables 
the  people  to  purchase  foreign  ankles  more  abundantly. 
The  revenue  at  Philadelphia  seems,  so  far,  to  have  ad- 
vanced one  third  on  the  receipts  of  the  last  year.  Id 
Baltimore  the  revenue  will  be  much  larger. 

Co^’STITUTIOI^AL  auESTioif.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  some  costly  piiilosophieal  appara- 
tus was  imported  on  account  ot  the  United  States,  it 
not  then  being  thought  unconstitutional  for  the  general 
government  to  patronize  and  assist  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, even  to  the  building  of  “light-houses  m the  skies,” 
as  Mr.  Ritchie  mistated  a saying  of  Mr.  Adams.  But 
we  are  getting  wiser  and  wiser,  and  the  splendid  instru- 
ments obtained  are  hastening  to  decay  as  rapidly  as  the 
nature  of  their  materials  will  admit  ot — because  they 
cannot  be  constitutionally  used!  The  Philadelphia  Sen- 
tinel of  the  16th  iiist.  tells  a pleasant  tale  on  this  subject. 

A professor  in  the  university  of  Virginia  wished  to  bor- 
row the  great  telescope,  which  remains  as  lumber  in 
the  department  ot  state,  to  take  an  accurate  observa- 
tion of  the  eclipse  in  February  last,  and  applied  for  a 
loan  of  it,  through  a personal  friend,  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  congress;  but  a member  of  con- 
gress from  Virginia  (the  right  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
famous  line),  started  a question  as  to  tlie  constitutional 
power  of  tlie  president  to  lend  it,  and  the  objection 
was  so  formidable  as  to  forbid  tlie  loan — and  so  tlie  tele- 
scope remains  to  rust  yet  awhile,  then  be  sold  as  old 
brass  and  converted  into  chaffing-dishes,  convenient  in 
the  preparation  of  canvass- back  ducks.  Obsta principiisi 
Uodie,  hodie,  delenda  est  TelesopIum! 

[We  have  made  this  Latin  for  the  use  of  our  friend  of 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  and  if  it  is  not  “good,”  we 
hope  that  lie  will,  of  courtesy  excuse  it,  in  obedience  to 
the  old  saw,  “don’t  look  Sigift  horse  in  the  mouth” — for 
(t  “momentoua  eriais”  ia  at  band:  a profesaor  in  the  taai- 
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versily  of  VlliOIXlA  has  desired  an  unconstitutional 
look  at  the  sun!] 

Rail  uoaos.  Many  persons  smiled  wlum,  about  two 
Vears  as^o,  we  contemplated  tlie  arrival  of  lat  o.Ken  Ironi 
ihe  soiuh  branch  of  the  Potomac,  &cc.  by  way  of  our 
nil  road — fresh  as  in  their  own  pastures,  and  fit  for  im- 
mediate use;  but  we  see  it  stated  in  llie  Liverpool  pa- 
pers, that,  on  a cei  tain  day,  forty-nine  Irish  pigs  quitted 
Liverpool  in  one  carriage,  and  arrived  safely  at  Alan- 
ehesler,  after  a most  noisy  journey.  'I’he  respectable 
quadrupetls  evidently  did  not  like  the  new  motle  of  tra- 
velliui;,  and  in  passing  through  the  tunnel  made  an  out- 
cry winch  “echoed  through  the  hollow  dark  abyss,”  and 
startled  all  within  hearing.  Since  that  time  upwards  of 
three  hundred  of  the  tusky  herd  have  made  the  same 
journey,  being  probably  the  first  set  of  pigs  that  have 
travelled  in  a loco-rnolive  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  fare  for  a pig  is  eighteen  pence,  being  not  quite 
half  the  fare  of  a pig  driver.  I’lie  company  will  begin 
to  carry  cattle  very  shortly,  several  commodious  carria- 
ges having  been  constructed  for  their  accommodation. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  second  di- 
vision of  this  road,  extending  twelve  miles  beyond  El- 
licott’s  was,  for  the  first  time  opened  for  public  use  on 
Sunday  last.  As  only  one  track  of  rails  is  yet  fully  laid, 
passengers  can  only  just  now  be  accommodated  when  the 
working  cars  do  not  occupy  the  track-^but  the  second 
line  of  rails  will  soon  be  completed.  This  great  work 
goes  on,  generally,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  it  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  doubt  the  triura[)hant  success  of  tl:e 
undertaking.  Its  progress,  however,  is  about  to  be  im- 
peded by  tlie  controversy  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company  as  to  the  right  of  way,  at  the  “Point  of 
Rocks;’*  at  which  it  is  now  desired  to  employ  many  la- 
boring men. 

The  work  on  this  division  is  executed  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  Its  course  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Pa- 
ta[»sco  to  the  forks  of  that  river,  passing  through  a 
granite  district,  rugged  and  rough,  but  the  cost  of  it  has 
not  been  large.  The  present  termination  of  the  road  — 
26  miles  from  the  depot  in  Baltimore,  is  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  above  tide.  This  rapid  climbing  of  the 
mountains  is  not  perceived — indeed  passengers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  always  suppose  they  are  de- 
scending though  when  actually  rising  as  much  as  20  feet 
in  a mile. 

The  country  is  hilly,  or  rather  mountainous,  and  the 
scenery  beautiful — in  some  parts  magnificent. 

An  accident  (says  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  Saturday 
last)  occurred  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  this 
morning,  which  we  mention  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  alarming  reports.  The  editor  was  one  of  seven  per- 
sons in  a car  propelled  by  two  horses  travelling  on  a 
wagon  with  a moving  floor — constructed  by  Air.  Stimp- 
son,  which  couveyed,  besides  the  two  vehicles,  ten  per- 
sons at  the  rale  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per 
hour. 

On  the  return  home  between  the  Carrollton  viaduct 
and  the  depot,  a cow  crossed  the  rail  way  so  near  the 
car  which  was  in  front,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  stop 
it  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  running  against  her — the 
car  was  of  course  overset,  and  the  passengers  were  all 
thrown  out,  but  none,  as  we  believe,  seriously  injured. 
The  editor  received  two  or  three  bruises,  which  he 
feels  happy  to  say  are  but  slight — two  otliers  were  more 
severely  hurt,  but,  as  already  stated,  we  believe  not  se- 
riously. 

The  accident  is  not  imputable  to  any  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Slimpson,  or  to  any  defect  in  the  car — 
it  is  such  an  accident  as  might  have  happened  to  any 
other  moving  power  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
or  guarded  against.  The  unfoilunate  cow  was  killed. 

Tlie  experiment  was  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  operations  of  the  company. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Stimpson’s  car,  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  lurther  says — 

The  experiment  made  on  Saturday,  with  the  car  mov- 
ed by  horses  travelling  in  it  on  a moving  floor,  was  en- 
tirely satisiactory  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  horse 


])Ower,  so  as  to  cause  a great  increase  of  velocity  with- 
out increased  exertion  to  the  horses. 

The  ingenious  inventor  has  so  constructed  his  car 
that  the  horses  moving  it,  by  walking  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  propel  the  car  at  the  mte  ot  ffteen 
miles  per  hour,  evidently  with  as  little  fatigue  as  horses 
experience  in  ploughing,  or  Iravelling  with  a wagon 
conveying  a moderate  load.  I’his  rate  of  speed  appears 
to  us  the  medium,  which  may  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  horses.  It  may  be  increased  on  a level,  or  descend- 
ing rail-way  free  from  short  curves — and  should  be  re- 
duced in  ascending  or  very  crooked  roads.  If  the  use 
of  horse  power  should  be  continued  on  our  rail  roads, 
such  a mode  of  applying  it  would  be  important;  indeed 
iiulispensible  for  travelling  at  a greater  medium  of  speed 
than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

As  the  day  approaches  more  near  for  the  trial  of  the 
locomotive  steam  engines  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road,  our  citizens  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of  such  as  it  is  known  were  constructing  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  already  two  in  the  city  which  will 
be  ready  for  the  amicable  contest — they  will  probably 
both  be  on  the  road  during  the  present  week. 

It  will  be  recollected  hy  our  friends  at  a distance, 
who  desire  to  witness  the  trial,  that  it  will  commence 
on  Monday  next,  and  continue  for  three  days  before 
any  decision  can  be  made.  We  are  daily  expecting 
another  engine  from  Philadelphia,  which  we  saw  partly 
constructed  about  a month  ago,  and  which  we  hope  will 
arrive  in  time,  as  well  as  the  others  of  which  we  have 
heard.  [Goz. 

Steam  boats.  The  Hudson,  which  plyed  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven,  run  on  a rock  in  the  night  of 
the  16lh,  during  a fog,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  former 
city,  and  almost  immediately'  sunk.  The  passengers  and 
crew  were  all  saved,  and  have  arrived  in  New  York. 

I'he  Cincinnati  Daily  Advertiser  says — we  learn  that 
the  Daniel  Boon  struck  on  a snag  at  the  Canadian  Reach, 
about  one  hundred  and  fitty  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Ohio.  She  was  on  her  way  Up  from  New  Orleans.  Boat 
and  cargo, (so  much  as  is  perishable),  will  be  lost.  Crew 
and  passengers  saved. 

Steam  wagon!  The  locomotive  engine,  plying  on 
the  Charleston  rail  road,  exploded  on  the  17lh  iiist.  by 
which  the  engineer  was  severely  scalded,  one  negro 
badly  wounded  and  two  slightly,  one  of  whom  was  the 
fireman,  -who  caused  the  accident,  by  pressing  on  the 
safety  valve  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam,  when 
the  carriage  was  stopped  at  the  revolving  platform! 

Effect  of  steam  coaches.  Under  this  head,  a late 
English  periodical  observes: —^‘The  man  who  started  the 
first  steam  carriage  was  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  the  world  ever  had.  Nothing  could 
so  successfully  produce  such  complete  mitigation,  or 
rather  abolition  of  animal  suffering,  as  the  substitution 
ot  locomotive  machinery  for  the  inhuman,  merciless 
treatment  of  horses  in  stage  coaches.”  In  a political 
point  of  view,  too,  the  writer  regards  the  subject  as  one 
of  vast  importance.  We  have,  say  s he,  a superabun- 
dant population,  with  a limited  territory;  while  each 
horse  requires  a greater  quantity  of  land  than  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  a man!  Hew  extensive,  then,  will 
be  the  beneficial  effects  of  withdrawing  two-thirds  of  the 
horses,  and  appropiating  the  land  required  for  them,  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  and  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
Liverpool  and  Alanchester  steam  coaches  have  driven 
fourteen  horse  coaclies  off  the  road  already.  Each  of 
these  coaches  employed  twelve  horses,  there  being  three 
stages,  and  a change  of  four  horses  each  stage: — the 
total  number  of  horses  employed  was  therefore  168. 
Each  horse,  it  is  calculated,  consumes  on  an  average  in 
pasturage,  hay,  corn,  &c.  annually,  the  produce  ot  one 
acre  and  a half.  I’he  whole  nnmber  would  thus  con- 
sume the  produce  of  252  acres.  Now,  suppose  “every 
man  had  his  acre”  uiion  which  to  rear  his  family,  (which 
some  politicians  have  deemed  sufficient)  the  maintainance 
of  252  families  is  gained  to  the  country  by  these  steam 
coaches!  Taking  the  average  number  in  a family  at  six, 
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it  will  be  seen,  that  the  subsistence  of  1512  individuals 
is  thus  obtained. 

Steam  carriage  on  common  roads.  It  appears  by  the 
following  article  which  we  copy  from  the  London 
Times,  that  steam  carriages  on  common  roads  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  England,  'rhere  can  be  no  doubt, 
over  a well  constructed  turnpike,  that  steam  instead  of 
horse  power  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  we  feel  confident  that  some 
one  of  our  very  enterprizing  stage  proprietors  will  make 
arrangements  for  its  early  introduction  into  the  U. 
States.  'I'he  pioneer  in  such  an  undertaking  would 
certainly  make  a fortune,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  other  individual  to  compete  with  him  on  a well 
travelled  route,  with  the  usual  means  of  conveyance  by 
horse  power.  I'he  immense  reduction  in  the  fare  would 
of  itself  set  all  competition  at  defiance,  and  the  increase 
of  travel  produced  as  a necessary  consequence,  .would 
more  than  make  up  for  the  great  difference  in  the  price 
between  old  and  new  rates. 

From  the  London  Times. 

“Some  of  the  advantages  to  the  public  from  the  use 
of  steam  on  the  turnpike  roads  already  begin  to  show 
themselves.  Previous  to  the  starting  of  the  steam  coach 
between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  the  fare  was  4s. 
each  person — now  the  public  are  taken  by  all  the  coaches 
at  Is.  per  head.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  steam  coach 
took  33  passengers  from  Cheltenham  to  Gloucester  in  50 
minutes’ 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  common  coaches  can  now 
afford  to  run  for  one  shilling  instead  of  four,  the  former 
rates,  it  is  a pretty  commentary  upon  their  consciences, 
when  the  public  were  in  their  power.  But  it  is  probable 
they  are  now  running  without  profit,  and  must  in  a short 
time  retire  and  jield  to  the  superiority  of  steam,  Glou- 
cester is  ten  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  as  the  steam 
cars  travel  it  in  fifty  minutes,  they  go  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  we  should  think  ought  to 
be  fast  enough  over  a common  road,  to  satisfy  the  most 
anxious. 

We  insert  the  preceding  articles  to  renew  the 
claim  of  our  old  friend  OLiyEii  Evans,  as  the  man 
who  first  started  the  idea  and  first  propelled  a land  car- 
riage by  steam. 

Hxdhophobia.  a little  girl  at  New  York,  only  two 
and  a half  years  old,  when  at  play,  had  her  nose  bitten 
by  a dog,  on  the  20th  April  last.  She  recovered  of 
the  wound  and  appeared  well,  until  the  14lh  inst. 
when  she  became  fretful  and  soon  shew’ed  all  the  horri- 
ble symptoms  of  that  most  horrible  disease,  the  hydro- 
phobia. When  water  or  any  other  liquid  was  present- 
ed, she  was  thrown  into  terrible  convulsions — and,  after 
48  hours  of  suffering,  which  it  is  too  painful  to  describe, 
she  died  shrieking  with  agony,  57  days  after  being  bit- 
ten by  a useless  dog.  This  melancholy  event  has  caus- 
ed a high  excitement  in  New  York,  and  we  hope  will 
end  in  an  enforcement  of  the  laws  every  where,  intend- 
ed to  protect  persons  from  a fate  so  miserable.  We  do 
not  know  whether  persons  who  are  so  fond  of  dogs — 
(ninety-nine  times  in  a hundred  actual  nuisances  in  a 
city),  as  to  allow  such  things  to  happen,  ought  not  to  be 
arraigned  and  punished  for  murder  iu  the  first  degree. 
A man  may  not  please  his  fancy,  or  indulge  his  propen- 
sities, at  the  risk  of  human  life.  It  is  enough  that  some 
persons  have  so  little  of  decency  in  them,  as  to  break 
their  neighbors’  rest  by  the  barkings  and  bowlings  of 
fellow-puppies,  or  full-grown  fellow-dogs,  in  densely 
populated  neighborhoods. 

A Chillicothe  paper  gives  a long  account  of  the  ter- 
rible illness  and  death  of  Richard  Foster^  esq.  who  was 
bitten  by  his  oiun  dog  on  the  24th  April,  and  died  of  the 
hydrophobia  on  the  7th  of  June.  Except  when  con- 
vulsed, he  attended  to  the  settlement  of  his  worldly  af- 
fairs, perfectly  sane,  calm  and  collected. 

A war  of  extermination  has  been  carried  on  against 
the  dogs  in  New  York.  An  ordinance  has  passed  in- 
flicting a penalty  of  25  dollars  on  the  owner  of  any  dog 
found  running  at  large,  and  one  dollar  is  given  as  a re- 
ward for  every  such  dog  that  is  killed.  Five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  this  latter  purpose,  and 
ilic  premium  had  been  paid  for  nearly  300  dogs  killed. 


Dogs  are  “kind  creatures”  and  we  love  them — but  in 
their  proper  places. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  after  a laborious  research,  fi.xes  the 
10th  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  as  the  earliest 
period  at  which  hydrophobia  disease  has  appeared,  and 
19  months  as  the  latest.  Between  these  periods  the 
limes  of  the  attack  are  very  various.  Of  131  cases,  17 
were  seized  before  the  30lh  day;  63  between  the  SOlh 
and  59th;  23  from  60  to  90  days;  9 from  90  to  120;  and 
14  from  5 to  19  months.  The  doctor  afterwards  men- 
tions the  case  of  a boy  bitten  in  the  toe  by  a cat,  on  the 
14lh  July,  1797,  in  which  the  poison  lay  dormant  until 
the  19lh  November,  1800,  a period  of  three  years  and 
four  months!  Dr.  Thatcher’s  works  on  hydrophobia 
contains  a minute  description  of  several  cases,  almost 
too  horrible  to  read  or  think  of. 

More  “m&nopoly.  ” Many  hundred  young  women 
and  girls  in  Massachusetts  earn  from  one  to  two  dol- 
lars a day,  by  platting  straw,  for  the  young  women 
and  girls  of  the  nulhjicatory  iiation,  who  ‘‘dont  do 
nothing  at  all;”  and  we  see  by  the  “Boston  Courier’^ 
that  JohnVarnum,  esq.  late  member  of  congress  from 
North  Essex  district,  has  made  preparations  lor  raising 
silk  worms  at  his  farm  in  Dracut,  upon  a very  extensive 
scale.  He  calculates  to  have  a million  of  mulberry  trees, 
within  three  years. 

WooT«  The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. ) Journal  men- 
tions that  the  competition  among  wool-buyers  continues 
with  unabated  spirit  in  that  country.  The  greater  part 
is  already  engaged,  and  the  rest  daily  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  speculator.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month  it  is  thought  that  none  will  remain  in 
first  hands,  and  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  100,000 
lbs.  of  different  qualities  have  already  been  taken  in  by 
the  different  purchasers  in  Poughkeepsie,  besides  large 
quantities  bought  by  persons  residing  in  diffei’ent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  manufaelurt rs  and  speculators 
from  abroad.  One  house  in  Poughkeepsie  had  taken 
in  about  40,000  lbs.  and  would  probably  swell  this 
amount  to  100,000  lbs.  “I'he  following”  says  the 
Journal,  “may  be  quoted  as  the  present  prices  of  wool 
in  our  market,  viz: — 50  to  58  cents  for  native  wool — 62 
to  75  cents  for  merino — 80  to  90  cents,  -for  mixed  and 
full  blood  Saxony.  We  saw  one  beautiful  lot  last  week, 
the  shearing  of  a gentleman  of  this  town,  consisting  of 
about  2,200  lbs.  of  which  one-third  was  merino,  and  the 
residue  mixed  and  full  blood  Saxony,  which  has  since 
been  sold  for  90  cents  all  round,  cash.  These  prices 
are  high,  compared  with  those  of  the  two  past  years, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  they  will  be  fully  maintain- 
ed, unless  there  should  be  unexpectedly  large  importa- 
tions of  foreign  wools.” 

Those  who  had  wool  to  sell  did  not  more  regret 
the  low  price  of  it  the  last  two  years  than  we  did,  but  we 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  present  high  rale  at  which  it 
sells,  believing  that  a sudden  and  severe  reduction  must 
soon  take  place,  and  a lasting  injury  result  to  the  business 
generally,  because  of  such  extraordinary  fluctuations. 
In  the  present  spate  of  the  manufacture,  these  high  pri- 
ces cannot  long  be  paid,  and,  with  reduced  operations  at 
the  mills,  much  harm  will  be  rendered  to  growers  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  grow- 
ers and  workers  in  wool. 

Appointments — by  the  president.  Hore  Browse 
Trist^  of  Louisiana,  to  be  surveyor  for  public  lands  iu 
the  stale  ot  Louisiana,  in  place  of  Joshua  Barker,  re- 
signed. 

fVm.  J\T.  Jejfers,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  charge  d’ af- 
fairs to  Central  America. 

Splendid  works.  Robert  Gilmore,  esq.  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Library  company,  has  presented  to 
that  institution  Audubon’s  magnificent  ornithological 
work,  now  publishing  in  London.  Mr.  A.  is  a native  of 
Louisiana — his  drawings  are  as  large  as  life,  the  sheets 
even  taking-in  the  wild  turkey  and  bald  eagle  of  our 
country— every  feather  was  measured,  and  the  coloring 
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is  true  to  ii;\tiire.  No  oilier  so  splendid  work  of  its 
kind  was  ever  presented  to  the  public  admiration. 

Col,  Jose  Maria  l ornel,  late  minister  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  has  presented  ti)  the  university  ot 
Maryland,  a copy  of  the  «jreat  French  Encyclopedia,  in 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Iblio  volumes,  lor  which  he  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Exctclopedia  A?iericaj)a.  The  Gth  vol.  of  this 
truly  valuable  work  is  just  published.  It  gathers  just 
fame  as  it  proceeds  and  every  day  new  supporters,  which 
it  so  well  deserves. 

“Economy.”  'I'he  Washington  “Globe,”  says — 
“I'hefine  frigate,  the  Potomac,  which  has  been  long 
fitting  out  for  sea,  descended  yesterday  on  her  way  to 
Norfolk.  On  the  day  before  she  was  visited  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  anil  the  board  of  commissioners. 
She  is  in  fine  order  for  a long  voyage,  and  destined, 
we  believe,  for  the  Pacific.  If  she  touches  on  her  way 
at  any  port  of  Europe  with  a foreign  minister  (of  which 
we  are  not  certain j,  it  will  be  because  her  long  destined 
voyage  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  save  the  expense  of 
sending  a vessel  for  tliat  object  alone,  it  is  great  vir- 
tue in  the  head  ot  a free  government,  to  attend  to  eco- 
nomy in  every  thing  submitted  to  his  control.” 

Mr.  Van  liuren  is,  no  doubt,  the  foreign  minister  al- 
luded to. 

Tlie  practice  of  sending  out  ministers  in  public  ves- 
sels of  war,  is  generally  proper  and  sometimes  highly 
expedient — the  idea,  however,  of  attaching  '^economy'"' 
to  the  voyage  of  a fi-igate  to  the  South  Seas,  by  way  of 
Knglandj  is  hardly  less  ridiculous  than  was  the  sending 
out  of  the  frames  of  vessels  from  England,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  “peculiarly  constructed” 
to  sail  up  the  cataract  of  Niagara!  Messrs.  McLane 
and  Hives  were,  sent,  (together),  to  England  and 
France  in  the  Constellation  frigate,  in  August,  1829— 
that  vessel  being  destined  for  the  Mediterranean.  We 
have  always  understood,  however,  that  the  outfit  of 
$9,000  was  provided  that  ministers  might  pay  the  char- 
ges of  their  own  transportations  abroad.  The  carriage 
of  Mr.  Randolph  to  St.  Petersburg  cost  us  somewhere 
about  40,000  dollars — and  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
England  will  probably  be  a greater  expense  to  us. 

Massachusetts.  The  house  of  representatives 
have,  by  a vote  of  291  to  108,  determined  in  favor  ol 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  reducing  the  number 
of  representatives. 

At  a national  republican  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  the  follovving  delegates  were  ap'iointed 
to  attend  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  viz: 

Suffolk — James  T.  Austin.  Norfolk — Warren  Cov- 
ering. Essex  North— John  Merrill.  Essex  South— 
Benj.  W.  Crowninshield.  Worcester  South — Ira  Bar- 
ton. Worcester  North — John  Locke.  Middlesex — 
Kirk  Boott.  Plymouth — Gershora  B.  Weston.  Barn- 
stable—Parker  Burnell.  Franklin — John  Nevers. 

Hampden — James  Fowler.  Berkshire — S.  M.  McKay. 
Bristol — Russell  Freeman.  At  large,  Alexander  H. 
Everett  and  Henry  Shaw. 

Tue  Boston  city  guards,  a very  superior  corps,  late- 
ly visited  Philadelphia,  and  were  entertained  with  all 
possible  hospitality  and  kindness  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  ot  that  city.  It  is  stated  that  nothing  since  the 
reception  of  Latayette  called  out  so  many  inhabitants 
ol  Philadelphia,  as  the  coming  of  the  Boston  city  guards; 
and  an  abundance  ot  civil  and  military  honors  were  paid 
to  them.  The  correct  deportment  of  every  member  of 
the  corps,  under  all  circumstances,  has  elicited  high 
praise. 

1 he  guards  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  were  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  his  seat 
near  Bordentown.  An  “incomparable  band”  of  music 
accompanied  the  guards. 

New  \ork.  We  have  extraordinary  accounts  of 
certain  proceedings  on  the  part  ot  what  is  called  the 

regency  at  Albany”  to  obtain  possession  of  the  stock 
ol  the  banks  lately  authorised — to  accomplish  which, 
teveral  riullioiis  have  been  subscribed  when  only 


100,000  dollars  of  real  capital  was  allowed.  A true 
history  of  tliese  proceedings  would  probably  be  among 
the  most  curious  things  of  ilie  day.  It  is  intimated  that 
some  grand  political  movement  is  the  ultimate  object  ot 
these  extravagant  doings.  Certificates  ot  deposit  seem 
to  have  been  issued  in  blank,  to  enable  agents  to  sub- 
scribe for  overwhelming  amounts  of  the  new  stocks! 

Fire  at  Fayetteviyee.  About  10,000  dollars  have 
been  collected  at  Philadel  jhia— 4,350  have  been  remit- 
ted from  Charleston,  S.  C.'  Large  sums  have  been  re- 
ceived at  Boston  and  New  York.  Baltimore  will  give 
pretty  near  6,000  dollars— and  the  Friendship  Fire 
Company,  of  this  city,  has  presented  150  dollars.  Sub- 
scriptions were  making  at  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and 
in  many  other  towns.  There  is  hardly  a village  or 
hamlet  that  might  not  give  something  in  this  case  of 
extreme  destruction  of  property. 

I'he  Fayetteville  Journal  (extra)  of  the  10th,  says:  — 
Each  day  brings  wiili  it  new  evidence  of  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  our  benevolent  countrymen  to  relieve  tlie  dis- 
tresses of  our  community.  Meetings  have  been  holden 
in  most  of  our  sister  towns  where  our  tale  of  sorrow 
has  been  told,  and  prompt  and  efficient  aid  has  been 
afforded  us.  We  have  already  received  much  kindness 
as  a community;  we  have  had  frequent  evidence  of  dis- 
interested friendship  ourselves;  in  returning  our  thanks 
we  do  but  half  express  the  emotions  of  our  hearts— a 
more  particular  notice  will  hereafter  be  taken  of  those 
communities  to  whose  goodness  we  are  so  largely  in- 
debted. 

‘^JVoode7i  nutmegs!’^  In  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  on  Friday,  17th  inst.  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Emmons,  of  Hinsdale,  an  order  passed,  request- 
ing that  every  member  of  the  house  give  the  amount  of 
one  day’s  pay  to  their  suffering  brethren  of  Fayette- 
ville, (N.  C.) 

'•^Pumpkin  pies!’’  Boston,  alone,  will  send  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
late  fire  at  Fayetteville — a larger  amount,  perhaps,  than 
the  whole  of  the  states  south  of  “Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line”  have  contributed,  because  of  calamities  suffered 
by  fire,  tempest  or  flood,  northwardly,  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  republic!  And  the  “Boston 
Courier”  says — 

“It  appears  to  us  that  the  proposal  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers for  procuring  a fire  engine  with  the  contributions 
of  the  fire  department,  might  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out a very  severe  tax  upon  the  individual  members;  and 
we  highly  approve  the  proposal  of  the  Transcript  to 
call  it  “the  Yankee.”  There  are  a variety  of  reasons 
which  would  render  it  a valuable  present  to  the  citizens 
of  Fayetteville;  it  miglit  bless  those  who  give,  as  well  as 
those  who  receive.  The  people  of  the  Carolinas  have 
hut  little  knowledge  of  the  Yankees,  and  would  be  wil- 
ling to  give  us  credit  for  almost  any  thing  htit  generosi- 
ty or  liberality.” 

Dreadful  literary  calamity.'*’  The  whole  bundle  of 
Mrs.  Royall’s  southern  tour,  (says  the  Camden,  S.  C, 
Journal),  intended  for  her  subscribers  in  this  town,  was 
burnt  in  the  Lafayette  hotel,  in  the  late  distressing  fire 
at  Fayetteville.  We  have  heard  of  nothing  like  it 
since  tlie  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library.” 

[We  do  not  know  whetlier  it  is  quite  lawful  to  raise  a 
smile  at  any  event  happening  in  a calamity  so  severe  as 
that  which  befel  Fayetteville — but  a smile  excited  may 
open  the  pockets  of  some  more  liberally,  and  will  nOt 
retard  the  work  of  sober  benevolence.] 

Michigan.  From  the  Detroit  Courier  of  May  28. 
The  sales  of  public  lands  last  week,  up  to  5 o’clock 
yesterday,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars!  On  two  several  days  they  exceeded  5,000  dol- 
lars; one  day  5,600.  The  total  amount,  in  this  district 
alone,  since  the  first  of  March,  ia  forty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  ami  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Products  of  Michigan — The  cotton  plant,  the  grape^ 
vine,  the  sweet  potato  of  Carolina,  tomala  and  the  egg- 

I plant,  were  all  successfully  cultivated  in  this  city  last 
year.  The  prune  tree  will  be  planted  tiiis  season.  Tlie: 
mulberry  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated^ 
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Prksident’s  visit  to  the  south.  From  the  Ra- 
leigh Star,  k will  be  seen  by  the  following  reply  to 
an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  Wilnaingfon,  that  the 
president  has  declined  making  his  contemplated  tour  to 
the  south  this  summer: 

IVashingion  city,  J\Tay  23,  1831 . 

Gentlemen:  T have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th 
inst.  inviting  me  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
citizens  of  Wilmington,  in  the  event  of  my  taking  a 
southern  tour  this  seasoh.  This  tour  I had  contem- 
plated with  ])leasure,  last  winter,  as  promising  a useful 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  my  office;  hut  I find  that  a 
pro'jer  regard  for  the  public  interests  compels  me  to 
forego  it.  1 can,  theretore,  only  tender  you  my  thanks 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  personal  kindness  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Wilmington,  and  for  the  favorable  view  of  my 
public  services  which  accompanies  it.^ 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
your  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Messrs.  E.  B.  Dudley,  O.  H-ohnes^J.  Hill. 

Mb.  Van  Buren.  From  the  jVeTv  York  Standard. 
The  subjoined  correspondence  is  creditable  to  the  hos- 
pitality and  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  signing  the  invita- 
tion, since  the  courtesy  tl>ere  displayed  refiects  equal 
honor  upon  both  parties.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  any 
circumstances  should  have  proved  adverse  to  a desire 
very  generally  expressed,  that  we  might  all  be  permit- 
ted to  join  in  offering  some  tribute  to  the  talents  and 
worth  of  this  distinguished  son  of  New  York;  and  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  patriotic  services  he  has  ren- 
dered his  country  in  his  late  short  but  brilliant  career, 
as  well  as  the  magnanimous  sacrifices  made  by  liim  to 
a nice  sense  of  honor,  too  rare  in  political  men,  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  But  the  consolations  afforded  by 
an  upright  mind,  and  the  cordial  approbation  of  those 
of  his  tellow-cilizens  who  can  properly  value  both  these 
duties  and  sacrifices,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  at  all 
times. 

A^ew  Yoik,  June  13,  1831. 
3on.  JSIariin  Van  Buren,  JVeiv  York. 

Su — Although  we  regret  that  circumstances  sliould 
have  occurred  to  induce  you  to  withdraw  from  the  ele- 
vated station  which  you  lately  filled  with  so  much  honor 
to  yourself,  and  so  much  usefulness  to  your  country, 
we  most  sincerely  congratulate  j ou  upon  your  safe  re- 
turn, in  good  health,  to  your  native  state. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  you  our  warmest  approbation  of  your  public  con- 
duct—to  assure  you  that  we  duly  appreciate  the  patrio- 
tism and  ability  wilii  which  you  liave  labored  to  pro- 
mote the  great  interests  of  the  republic — and  that  we 
have  seen  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  our  foreign 
relations  comlucted  by  you,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
illustrious  chief  magisli-ate,  in  a spirit  of  enlightened  re- 
ciprocity, which  has  commanded  the  resp  ect  and  ensur- 
ed the  good  will  of  all  nations. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  as  a testimo- 
nial of  our  esteem  for  you,  we  invite  you  to  partake 
with  us,  and  other  republican  friends,  of  a dinner,  to  be 
given  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience.  We 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  friends 
and  fellow  citizens, 

Walter  Bowne,  Gilbert  Coutant,  Saul  Alley,  G.  C. 
Verplanck,  Abraham  Cttrgill,  Jacob  S.  Bogerf,  S.  Cam- 
breleng,  John  Lozier,  E.  Morrell,  Jas.  Morgan,  Daniel 
Jackson,  Gideon  Ostrander,  James  B.  Murry,  D.  II. 
Doyle,  David  Biyson,  George  E.  Smith,  Geo.  Seaman, 
Wm.  W.  Holley,  John  Sr.iffen,  Wm.  Van  Wyck,  Alex. 
M.  Muir,  Geo.  S.  Doughty,  Ruben  Withers,  Cliarles 
Henry  Mall,  Silas  M.  Still  well,  Francis  Peckwell,  Chas. 
Mills,  Henry  P.  Robertson,  Jolm  Harris,  Ruben  Mun- 
son, Henry  Meigs,  Richard  Biker,  Campbell  P.  White, 
Wm.  Paulding,  Preserved  Fish,  Abraham  Rloodgood, 
Beiij.  Bailey,  John  Targee,  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence, 
John  Yates  Cebra,  Dudley  Selden,  Smith  Ovutt,  El isha 
Tibbits,  Pros[ier  M.  Wetmor/,  M.  Myers,  W.  P.  Hal- 
Jelt,  Tlios.  J'.  Woodruff,  Judah  Hammond,  D.  McCar- 
thv,  John  Webb,  Samuel  Dunshee,  Charles  W.  Sanford, 
Geo.  C.  Morgan,  John  Hiliyer,  Chas.  Mapes,  Jesse 
Hoyt.  John  Lane,  James  Campbell,  John  Bant,  Peter 
Van  Pelt,  BenjiUiin  Crane,  Peter  W.  Spic«r. 


York,  June  \5th,  1831. 

Gentlemen — I am  compelled  to  leave  this  city  to- 
morrow, and  as  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  that  attentioD 
to  my  private  affairs  which  has  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, will  permit  me  to  rettirn,  allow  me  to  throw 
mysell  upon  your  indulgence  to  excuse  me  for  deelin- 
ing  the  very  flattering  compliment  you  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  offer  by  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  which  was 
handed  to  me  last  evening. 

To  receive  on  my  return  to  my  native  state,  after  the 
very  difficult  duties  which  I was  called  upon  by  the  par- 
tiality of  our  chief  magistrate  to  perform,  this  assurance 
nt  your  nndiminisbed  confidence  expressctl  in  so  flat- 
tering a manner,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  events  oF 
my  life;  and  to  secure  the  continuance  of  your  good 
opinion,  will  be  the  object  of  my  highest  ambition.  Al- 
low me  to  thank  you  most  kindly,  fellow-citizens,  for 
the  very  favorable  estim.ate  you  have  made  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I have  discharged  my  official  duties,  and  to 
assure  you,  that,  proceeding  from  a source  so  intelligent 
and  patriotic,  it  affords  an  ample,  and  most  acceptable 
reward,  for  any  public  services  it  may  have  been  my 
good  fortune  to  render;  and  to  add,  that  in  recurring; 
to  the  advantages  secured  to  our  country,  in  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  you  have- 
referred,  too  much  consideration  cannot  be  given  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  the  firm,  sincere,  and  direct  course 
pursued  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  In  his. 
intercourse  with  other  governments,  in  proportion  as 
the  principles  and  objects  of  his  policy  have  been  de- 
velopcil,  has  been  the  favorable  effect  upon  our  foreign 
aflairs;  anil  confident  as  we  ma)'  be,  that  a course  so 
wisely  commenced,  will  be  continued  with  that  inflexi- 
bility wliicii  belongs  to  bis  character^  the  happiest  re- 
sults may  be  anticipated  from  his  future  efforts,  aided 
hy  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will  constitute  hii 
cal)inet. 

1 reciprocate  gentlemen,  the  expressions  of  regard 
so  kindly  made  by  you,  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  willi 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

M.  Van  Buben. 

T 0 f Valter  Botone,  esg.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  have  given  our  readers  a pretty  large  “MesB 
of  Politics” — but  not  of  our  own  cooking.  Things  whicR 
we  suppose  ought  to  be  preserved,  are  presented, — 
and  with  impartiality,  so  far  as  onr  means  of  making 
selections  extended.  We  have  used  our  small  type  w liicIi 
gets-in  about  two  pages  of  common  matter — so  that 
those  not  now  interested  in  the  reading  of  such  articles,, 
may  find  the  more  room  appropriated  to  others.  Tiie 
times  are  “big  with  events.”  The  charges,  defences 
and  speculations  of  the  day,  with  the  facts  about  to  b& 
stated,  are  unparalleled  for  interest  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

.Mr.  McLane.  The  following  extract  from  a letter 
from  an  American  lady  in  London  is  going  the  rounda 
of  the  papers — 

“We  have  been  asked  by  many  English  persons  iF 
w'e  have  heard  of  tlie  compliment  which  our  minister 
paid  to  the  king,  in  speaking  of  him  a short  time  since. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  McLane  said,  ‘he  had  never  suppos- 
ed it  possible  he  could  be  brought  to  envy  a king,  but 
he  would  almost  rather  have  bad  the  feelings  of  Wil- 
liam the  fourth,  on  the  day  he  dissolved  parliament,, 
than  those  of  any  other  man  that  has  ever  lived.’  The 
English  appear  much  gratified  at  this  opinion  of  their 
sovereign,  expressed  by  an  American  citizen.” 

ICIP’ Than  those  of  WASHINGTON,  when  here- 
signed  his  command,  the  revolution  being  over,  and  the- 
liberty  of  his  country  established.;’  “Almost  rather.?”" 
A ‘ ;;o7i  committal’'  however,  and  we  are  glad  of  that.' 

The  twentx-fifth  section.  A friend  in  Kentucky 
not  having  access  to  the  journals  of  congress,  has  inti- 
mated a wish  that  we  would  state  in  our  paper,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  many  who  desire  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, what  number  of  propositions  have  been  made  in 
con-.:ress,  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  judiciary  act.  We  have  accordingly  examined  the 
journals,  asd  find  that  ia  three  instaaoes  only  has  the 
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repeal  of  the  section  been  moved — 1st  bj’  Mr.  Steven- 
son, of  Virginia,  April  26,  1822;  2dly  by  Mr.  WiCK- 
LiFFE,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  2d  ot  January,  1824;  and 
3dly  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  at  ihe  last  ses- 
sion. Xeither  of  itiese  propositions  was  debated;  but 
the  subject  has  been,  incidentally,  on  other  (juestions,  in- 
troduced into  debate.  [»An^.  lul. 

PouGEUT  seems  growing  into  a common  offence  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  especially  by  young 
men  who  had  maintaineil  an  honorable  reputation.  In- 
tem[>erance,  women  and  gambling,  are  the  joint  parents 
of  this  offence  against  society,  which  the  law  rightfully 
punishes  with  great  severity. 

CiiEEK  Indians.  Several  papers  of  Georgia  have  re- 
eently  referreil  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Creek  Indians 
for  the  want  of  food,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  which  so 
viistinctly  indicates  their  absolute  wretchedness,  as  the 
following  from  the  Columbus  (Geo. ) Enqiiirev,  of  the 
4lh  iust.  We  unite  with  the  editor  of  that  pajier,  in  the 
wish  that  llie  general  government  will  promptly  extend 
rolief  to  tfie  suJferers.  The  Enquirer  says: — 

“The  distressed  situation  of  the  Creek  Indians  in  Ala- 
bama, calls  loudly  for  relief.  Never  have  we  witnessed 
greater  suffering  and  misery,  than  is  daily  exhibited  in 
our  streets,  in  the  persons  of  these  wretched  people. 
They  are  seen  at  every  dwelling  begging  tor  food  to  sus- 
tain for  the  moment  their  famishing  bodies,  and  from 
every  part  of  their  nation  we  learn,  they  are  subsisting  on 
unripe  berries,  and  on  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees.  On 
the  western  border  of  the  Creek  nation,  we  are  inlorm- 
ed,  their  suffering  is  more  intense,  and  embivces  a 
larger  number  than  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  consequence 
of  It,  they  are  flocking  to  Montgomery  in  crowds,  and 
in  a state  of  actual  starvation.  Immediate  succour  must 
be  extended  to  them,  or  many  of  them  will  inevitably 
perish.  No  measures  adequate  to  a full  su[iply  of  their 
-wants  can  be  adopted,  excejit  through  the  agency  of  the 
general  government.  'I’he entire  laiiur.e  ot  ihe  Indians 
to  raise  any  corn  the  past  season,  with  its  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  in  the  white  settlements  near 
them,  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  effectual  aid  being 
rendered  them,  except  the  United  States’  government 
extend  a helping  hand. 

“We  hope  the  president  will  relieve  that  portion  ot 
the  Indian  population  which  may  be  in  a state  of  actual 
want.  A memorial  is  now  circulating  for  signatures  in 
this  town,  addressed  to  the  president,  requesting  him  to 
establish  an  agency  for  the  enrolment  of  emigrants,  or 
to  furnish  wiUi  supplies  the  suffering  Indians.  Sorae- 
. thing  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  for  their  aid,  to 
«ave  large  numbers  of  them  from  destruction,  and  it  can 
come  from  no  other  source  than  the  United  Slates’  go- 
vernment.” 

gCl^lp’There  is  no  necessity  for  hurrying  the  remnants 
•of  the  tribes  to  the  w est  of  the  Mississippi — a tree  com- 
munication with  the  whites,  and  “freedom  in  trade,” 
■whiskey  tor  corn  or  skins,  will  exterminate  them  as  ra- 
pidly as  those  most  covetous  ot  tfieir  lands  ought  to  desire. 
Our  jiroteclion  to  them,  like  that  of  the  British  to  the 
East  Indians,  is  extermination. 

Moral  character  of  the  friends.  It  is  said  judge 
Mellen,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  term  of  the  court,  stated,  that  in  a prac- 
tice of  forty-five  years,  in  which  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  judicial  courts 
in  this  [»art  of  the  country,  he  had  never  known  but  one 
instance  in  which  a member  of  the  society  of  Friends 
was  arraigned  at  the  bar  as  a criminal.  [Pot  1.  Cour. 

London,  Paris  and  Constantinople.  We  abstract 
the  following  from  Mr.  F.  Lowrie’s  new  chart;  Lon- 
don, on  the  river  Thames,  is  ten  miles  long,  from  east 
to  west,  and  six  and  a quarter  broad,  from  north  to 
south,  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  Its  popula/ion 
is  1,500,000.  It  contains  70  squares,  8,000  streets, 
177,000  Ileuses,  146  parishes,  :<s  many  churches,  82 
chapels  of  ease,  15  Roman  Catholic  cfiapels,  6 syna- 
gogues, 7 Quaker  meetings,  163  Dissenters’  chapels,  13 
theatres,  6 medical  colleges,  33  hospitals,  72  banks,  be-  I 
aides  numerous  other  public  institutions. 


Paris  is  four  and  a half  miles  long,  about  three  and  a 
hall  broad,  aiul  seventeen  in  circumlerence.  It  contains 
750,000  inliabiiants,  12  mayoralties,  12  palaces,  17 
bridges,  27  hospitals,  C7  banks,  142  churches  and  cha- 
pels, 80  fountains,  22  markets,  4 museums,  9 prisons, 
and  14  theatres,  besides  numerous  other  public  build- 
iiigs. 

Constantinople  is  built  on  seven  hills.  On  the  land 
side  it  has  a strong  wall  and  triple  fortifications,  eighteen 
feet  apart;  five  gates  and  as  many  briilges.  The  fortifi- 
cations on  the  side  of  the  river  are  weak  and  decaying; 
on  this  side  are  16  gates.  Its  circumference  is  from  12 
to  14  miles.  Its  population  550,000 — houses  from  40  to 
45,000.  It  has  300  mosques,  25  Greek  churches,  130 
baths,  and  200  palaces  and  seraglios.  The  sultan’s  pal- 
ace, said  to  be  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  is  three 
miles  ill  ciicumference. 

Canada.  Extract  from  a letter  dated  Montreal, 
June  1 3 — 

“Our  pott,  (which  is  not  half  large  enough  for  the 
s!ii[)j>ing  already  here)  presents  a scene  ot  bustle  and 
activity  far  surpassing  any  thing  ever  before  witnessed 
in  this  place.  No  Jess  than  1,800  souls  (settlers  from 
the  old  country  ) arrived  in  this  port  within  tlie  last  24 
hours  in  three  steam  boats;  who,  with  all  their  large 
chests,  boxes,  puuclieons  and  barrels  of  oat  meal,  mo- 
lasses, See.  &c.  exbibii,  as  the  boats  approach  the  city;, 
a most  ludicrous  appearance;  yet  on  seeing  many  of  the 
poor  creatures  laud  uiuler  a scorching  sun,  men,  women 
and  children,  the  latter  very  numerous,  from  infants  of 
the  tenderest  age  upwards,  and  not  a place  to  put  their 
heads  under  covering,  anti  some  without  the  means  of 
pay  ing  lor  a night’s  lodging  even  cculd  it  be  obtained  for 
money,  the  heai  t sickens  at  such  a picture  ot  human 
misery.  Our  hospitals  are  filled  to  overfiowing  with 
the  sick  among  the  emigrants,  and  tents  are  now  erect- 
ing near  one  of  the  hospitals,  that  others  may  have  the 
benefit  of  moderate  assistance.  Hundreds  are  seen 
siretclied  along  llie  beach  above  the  port,  sleeping  on 
the  ground  at  night  until  they  can  gel  oil  to  Upper  Cana- 
da, or  some  other  place  of  rendezvous,  or  procure  era- 
liioyraent.  Last  year  at  this  time  about  23U  vessels  anti 
8, out)  emigrants  bad  arrived  at  Qutbec.  Ttiisy  ear  very 
nearly  or  quite  40U  vessels  and  25,000  emigrants  have 
arrived.” 

[Thousands  of  these  emigrants  are  on  their  way  to  the 
w estern  parts  ol  the  United  States.) 

Italy.  Italy  contains  a population  of  2 1 ,000,000  in- 
habiianls,  spread  up.on  a surface  ol  90,652  square  miles, 
which  IS  rather  more  than  231  inliabiiants  to  one  square 
mile.  Her  staled  revenue  is  about  323,370,000  trancs; 
her  active  army  116,941  men. 

Egypt.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  near  three  mil- 
lions. In  this  calculation  are  nol  included  the  tribes  of 
Bedowens,  who  are  encamped  in  the  neighboring  de- 
serts, and  who  have  now  been  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  auiiiorily  ot  tlie  viceroy,  and  furnish  him  with  troops, 
especially  iiregular  cavalry,  to  act  as  partisans  and 
scouts.  The  Arab  settled  population  consists  of  two 
classes,  ibe  Fellahs  or  laborers,  and  the  descendants  of 
Bedowen  tribes,  who  have  settled  in  the  villages  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  who  consider  themselves  of 
purer  blood  ibau  the  for.mer.  'I'be  other  states  subject 
to  Mehomed  Ali,  are— 1.  Dongola,  Sennaar,  and  Kor- 
dofan;  in  short,  ihe  whole  country  beyond  the  Calai- 
acts  to  the  frontiers  of  Dar-foor  and  Abyssinia.  2.  1 he 
Heiljab,  including  the  holy  cities,  the  shenfF of  Mekka 
having  no  political  power,  and  the  pacha  of  Djedda  be- 
ing subordinate  to  the  viceroyalty  ot  Egypt;  and,  3,  the 
island  ot  Camlia.  [Furciyn  Quai  ierly  Ueview. 

1 he  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  visiting  one  of  liis  milita- 
ry scliools,  txboniilg  the  young  officers  to  zeal  and  [ler- 
severance,  the  first  difficulties  being  already  overcome, 
said,  ‘ If  1 liad  any  influence  in  heaven,  1 should  woi  k 
miracles  in  your  behalf;  but  1 am  nothing  more  than  a 
man,  and  can  only  give  y ou  salaries.” 

East  Indies.  Ravages  of  the  cholera.— The.  cho- 
lera has  been  making  dreadful  ravages  in  the  lower  part 
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of  Bengal  within  tlie  last  fortnight.  One  catinot  pass 
up  from  Calcutta  to  Serampore  without  seeing  ten  or 
twelve  funeral  piles  alighted  at  every  Irour  of  the  day. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  this  little  town,  in  the  slioi  t 
space  of  a fortnight,  has  been  two  hundred  and  fi;ty. 
At  Chandernago  the  mortality  has,  we  learn,  been 
much  greater.  Several  instances  have  come  under  our 
notice  of  husband  and  wife,  being  carried  off  within  a 
day  or  two  of  each  other;  in  some  cases  whole- families 
have  been  swept  away.  This  disease  is  more  rapid  in 
its  progress  this  year  than  on  any  other  former  occa- 
sion; in  two  hours  the  patient  is  beyond  hope.  It  at- 
tacks all  alike;  children  of  the  age  of  three,  four,  five 
and  six  years  have  been  carried  away  by  it,  as  well  as 
the  vigorous  youth  and  decrepid  old  man.  Scarcely  a fa- 
mily is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town 
which  has  not  lost  some  relative. 

[ Calcutta  John  Billie  JVov.  29, 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  London  advices  to  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  Ihose  previously  received 
being  only  to  the  morning  ot  that  day. 

POLAND 

7 he  London  Courier,  ot  the  16th  (an  evening  paper) 
gives  full  credit  to  the  capitulation  of  the  PoUsh  army 
under  gener.al  Dwernieki,  to  the  Austrians,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  that  morning.  It  is  thought  that 
this  event  will  not  influence  the  operations  ot  the  main 
armies,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  an  important  object 
may  have  been  achieved  by  rousing  the  people  in  the 
rear  of  the  Russians,  to  arms.  The  corps  under  Dwer- 
nicki  were  humanely  treated  by  the  Austrians  after  their 
a^urrender. 

IRELAND. 

Upwards  of  one  hunelred  and  thirt)'  persons  have 
been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  a sergeant  Robinson,  of  the  5th,  and  in  ti)e  at- 
tack on  the  military  and  police  at  Ballinacally.  All  ex- 
cept nine  had  been  discliarged. 

An  attorney  had  absconded  from  Dublin,  carrying 
with  him  not  less  than  £6,000.,  procured  by  the  sale  ot 
stock,  fraudulently  transferred  to  him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was,  at  the  last  advices,  140  ahead 
of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  county  of  Down, 

A king’s  ship  was  expected  iirthe  Shannon,  to  prevent 
any  intercourse  by  water,  between  the  insurgents  of 
Clare  and  tke  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  A 
party  of  the  Terry s had  crossed  from  Clare  to  the 
county  of  Limerick  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  16lh 
of  May,  and  while  the  people  were  at  mass,  charged 
from  house  to  house,  plundering  them  of  pistols, 
swords,  &c.  and  re-embarked. 

BRUSSELS. 

A second  attempt  says  a letter  dated  at  Brussels, 
May  13th,  had  been  made  by  the  republican  or  French 
party  to  throw  the  city  into  confusion.  It  had  been, 
however,  completely  frustrated  by  llie  precautionary 
measures  adopted  by  government,  supported  by  the 
prompt  exertions  of  the  civic  guard  and  regular  troops. 

The  intelligence  from  England  of  the  probability  that 
prince  Leopold  will  accept  the  throne,  had  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  friends  of  independence  and  re- 
pose, and  is  supposed  to  have  driven  the  anarchists  to 
the  desperate  attempt  above  mentioned. 

FRANCE. 

In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Por- 
tugal, that  Don  Miguel  had  consented  to  make  the  re- 
parations demanded  of  him  by  the  French  government 
the  levy  of  sailors  by  the  minister  of  marine  had  been 
suspended. 

The  king  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours,  tnarslials  Souliand  Gerard, and  their  respec- 
tiyes  suites,  were  on  a tour  of  reconnoisance,  and  the 
king  had  caused  a note  to  be  inserted  in  the  papers  ex- 
pressing a wish  that  DO  pomp  be  shewn  to  him,  or  ex- 
traordinary expense  incurred  bv  the  towns  in  which  he 
may  stop— lie  wishes  to  bold  communications  with  bis 
people,  but  to  avoid  pageantry  and  show. 

MOROCCO. 

From  advices  received  at  Gibraltar,  it  apnears  that 
an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  IMequiiies,  the  capita/ 


ot  Morocco,  where  the  emperor  resides.  The  troops^ 
12,000  in  number,  under  the  emperor’s  nephew,  had  re- 
volted. They  had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  province  of 
Tremazen,  in  the  Algerine  territory,  during  the  French 
invasion,  but  having  disgusted  the  Trernazenians  by 
their  e,\aclions,  had  been  recalled  to  the  capital,  where 
gratifications  had  been  given  to  the  army  generally,  a 
diflerence  however  of  a dollar  a head  being  made  in 
favor  ot  the  household  troops,  those  under  the  nepliew 
rebelled;  I'he  life  of  the  emperor  as  well  as  that  oi 
his  minister  had  been  endangered.  The  former  had 
been,  shut  up  three  days  in  his  palace,  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  made  his  escape. 

COLOMBIA. 

Another  revolution  seems  complete  at  Carthagena — 
for  the  lime  being.  All  the  parlizans  of  Bolivar  are 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  ex-president, 
Mosquera,  who  has  been  sometime  in  the  United 
States,  is  invited  back  to  resume  the  administration. 

A Bogota  paper  of  the  18th  May,  gives  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  entrance  of  the  army  of  the  centre  into 
that  capital.  “No  people  on  earth,”  says  the  editOF, 
^^ever  saw  so  brilliant  a clay  as  that  which  shone  upon 
this  city  on  the  15th  of  May.  No  champion  more  il- 
lustrious ever  had  the  glory  of  entering  a capital,  than 
the  philanthropic Hilario  Lopez.” 

We  have  also  a handbill,  dated  Tunja,  2d  May,  enti- 
tled Bulletin  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Cerinza.^* 
This  battle  was  fought  oa  the  26th  of  April.  'I'he  li- 
berating array,  as  it  was  called,  under  gen.  Lopez, 
proved  victorious.  “As  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  tri- 
umph,’’says  the  bulletin,  “we  have  in  our  camp  as 
prisoners  of  war,  col.  Joan  Jose  Patria,  col.  Joaquin- 
Barrera,  captains  Ramon  Molario  and  Luis  Granados, 
all  the  subalterns  of  the  Tunja  battalion  and  Sogamo- 
so  militia,  355  privates,  8 trumpeters,  all  the  band  of 
music  of  the  battalions,  500  guns,  30  carbines,  the  park, 
a multitude  ot  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  immense  re- 
sources ot  the  Bojaca  department.”  The  loss  of  the. 
victors  was  2 captains  and  6 soldiers  killed. 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

From  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  of  JVLay  28,  1831. 

POST  OFFICF.  REFORM. 

V/ho  would  have  thought?— but  so  it,is — The  search- 
ing operation  of  the  government  has  penetrated  into  the 
Wilderness!  New  Echota  has  fallen  under  the  pro- 
scription of  major  Barry,  the  post  master  general.  Oi> 
last  Monday  our  worthy  post  master,  rev.  S.  A.  Wor- 
cester, who  has  given  general  satisfaction  for  the  failli- 
ful  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  was  turned  out,  to  make  way  for  Wm. 
J.  Tarvin,  a trader  who  came  into  the  nat.on  under  a 
license  from  the  United  States’ agent,  according  to  the 
law  of  1802,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  who  has  since  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Georgia,  and  is  now  selling  spirituous  liquor 
to  the  Indians,  against  the  express  injunction  of  the  law 
referred  to  above.  The  present  administration  must 
be  lynx-eyed  if  they  can  see  from  Wasliington  “public 
interest”  suffering  in  lliese  woods,  and  if  they  can  “pro- 
mote” it  in  this  manner.  It  the  jiost  master  general 
had  inq^uired  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  post  office  in  this  place,  be  would  have 
learnt  that  they  had  a perfect  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  has  turned  out,  and  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent would  not  have  been  recommended  by  tiiem  to 
that  station.  But  no,  it  is  the  '‘^public  interest^’  he  is 
promoting,  and  he  is  doing  it  in  a flue  way. 

‘‘In  local  appointments,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  public  opinion  in  the  particular  town  or  district  of 
country  chief  y and  directly  concerned,  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. As  in  the  case  of  post  masters  for  instance.” 

'I'hss  is  a doctrine  which  the  Nashville  Republican,  a 
leading  supporter  in  Tennessee,  of  tlie  present  admi- 
nistration, admits  to  be  correct;  and  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly correct.  But  has  it  been  observed?  So  far  as  one 
ap[)Oinlmeiit  has  come  under  our  immediate  notice,  it 
has  been  most  palpably  violated.  In  the  ease  of  the 
post  office  at  this  place  the  opinion  of  those  and 
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directly  concerned  has  been  most  shamefully  disregard- 
ed.  We  can  think  of  no  individual  within  twenty  miles 
round  who  would  have  desired  tlie  chaniie  which  has 
taken  place,  much  less  asked  for  it.  We  are  even  told 
tliatthe  place  has  not  been  solicited  by  Mr.  Tarvin.  ll 
it  is  so,  we  presume  we  are  indebted  to  our  triends  in 
Georgia,  who  live  a hundred  miles  off,  tor  this  striking 
evidence  of  the  lender  regard  which  the  present  reform- 
ing administration  entertains  towards  us. 

It  is  surmised  by  some  that  the  object  in  removing 
Mr.  Worcester  from  the  post  otllce  is  to  make  way  tor 
his  arrest.  This  we  think  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
We  shall,  however,  soon  know  the  true  slate  of  the 
(Case.  \_lbid. 

JV'ew  Echota^  June  4. 

PnOGIlESS  OF  OPPIIESSION. 

We  little  thought  when  we  were  remarking  last  week 
on  the  post  office  reform  in  this  place,  that  we  should 
be  able  so  soon  to  publish  adililional  tacts  in  regard  to 
the  means  employed  to  effect  the  great  object  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  the  present  administration  of  the 
general  government.  The  surmises  of  some,  that  the 
removal  ot  Mr.  Worcester  from  the  post  office  was  but 
to  pave  a way  for  his  arrest,  have  turned  out  to  be  well 
founded,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  order  of 
col.  Sanford,  addressed  to  each  of  the  missionaries 
under  the  care  of  the  American  hoard,  and  the  letters 
of  governor  Gilmer  to  Messrs.  I'hompson  and  Wor- 
cester, which  we  have  been  permitted  to  pulilish. 

iScuddei's’,  Jllay2Sth,  1831. 

Sir — After  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed  letter,  ten 
days  will  be  allowed  you,  to  remove  out  of  the  unset- 
tled limits  of  the  stale.  It  found  residing  within  it, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  you  will  be  subject  to 
arrest  and  to  such  punishment  as  the  law  shall  direct  in 
case  of  illegal  residence,  Sec.  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  A.  SANFORD, 

Commander  Geo.  guard. 

Executive  department,  Milledgeville,  \&th  May,  1831. 

Sir — Sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  convince  the  courts 
of  this  state  that  the  missionaries  employed  among  the 
Cherokees  by  the  American  board  of  Icreign  missions 
are  not  its  agents,  and  therefore  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  forbidding  white  persons  to  reside 
among  the  Cherokees  witliout  license.  In  continuing 
so  to  reside  ) ou  must  have  known  that  you  were  acting 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  Tiie  mistaken  de- 
cision of  the  superior  court  upon  this  subject  in  the 
late  case  determined  in  Gwinnett  county  has  enabled 
you  for  a time  to  |)ersist  in  your  opposition  to  the  hu- 
mane [lolicy,  whicli  the  general  government  has  adopt- 
ed tor  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  in  your  ef- 
forts to  prevent  their  submission  to  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia. However  criminal  your  conduct  in  this  respect 
may  have  been,  I am  still  desirous  that  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  punishment  which 
will  Jcertainly  follow  tlie  continuance  of  your  present 
residence.  You  are  therefore  advised  to  quit  it,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Colonel  Sanford,  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard,  will  be  directed  to  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  you  this  letter,  and  to  enforce  the  laws,  if 
you  should  persist  in  your  disobedience.  Very  res- 
pectfully, yours,  kc.  GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 

Jtev.  John  Thompson. 

Executive  department,  Milledgeville,  \^th  May,  1831. 

Sir — It  is  a part  of  my  official  duty  to  cause  all  white 
persons  residing  within  the  territory  of  the  state  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokees  to  be  removed  therefrom,  who 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state.  Information  has  been  received  of 
your  continued  residence  within  that  territory,  without 
complying  with  the  reciuisites  of  the  law,  and  of  your 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  its  operation,  on  account  of 
your  holding  the  office  of  postmaster  at  New  Echota. 

You  have  no  doubt  been  informed  of  your  dismissal 
from  that  office.  'I'hat  you  may  be  under  no  mistake  as 
to  this  matter,  you  are  also  informed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  as  its 
agents  the  missionaries  acting  under  the  direction  of 


the  American  board  of  foreign  missions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  your  conduct  in  opposing  the  humane 
policy  ot  tlie  general  government,  or  exciting  the  In- 
dians to  oppose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  I am  still 
desirous  of  giving  yon,  and  all  others  similarly  situated, 
an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  punishment  which  will 
certainly  follow  your  further  residence  within  the  state, 
contrary  to  its  laws.  You  are  therefore  advised  to  re- 
move from  the  territory  of  Georgia,  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees.  Col.  Sanlord,  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  will  be  lequested  to  have  lliis  letter  (felivered  to 
you,  and  to  delay  your  arrest  until  you  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  slate.  Very  respectfully, 
yours,  &e.  GEORGE  11.  GILMER. 

Itev.  Samuel  Worcester. 

'I'he  reader  will  perceive  from  the  letters  of  gover- 
nor Gilmer,  that  the  general  government  is  leagued  with 
Georgia  in  carry  ing  this  unheard  of  prosecution  against 
the  missionaries.  They  are  determined  to  remove 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  opposition  to 
the  humane  policy  of  the gemeral  government  for  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians.  May  we  be  delivered  from  such  ci- 
vilization— we  want  none  of  it.  If  the  missionaries 
must  be  punished,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  punish 
them,  at  least,  for  some  plausible  reason.  Instead  of 
barely  making  gratuitous  assertions  against  them,  let 
them  be  taken  and  tried  upon  the  charge  of  “opposing 
the  policy  of  the  general  government,  and  exciting  the 
Indians  to  oppose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.”  Such 
a course  would  be  a little  more  becoming. 

'^'Vhether  the  missionaries  v ill  think  it  best  to  re- 
move is  more  than  we  can  say.  We  think  it  probable, 
however,  that  some  of  them  will.  Dr.  Butler  is  al- 
ready under  an  arrest.  And  as  to  Mr.  Worcester, 
against  whom  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  animosity, 
there  has  not  been  a single  moment,  since  the  passage 
of  the  Georgia  law  that  he  could  have  removed.  And 
now  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remove  if  he  is  disposed 
to  do  so,  Mrs.  W.  on  account  of  ill  health  has  been 
unable  to  leave  the  house  for  the  last  eight  months,  and 
at  this  time  she  is  utterly  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  She 
cannot  be  removed  without  exposing  her  liG  to  imme- 
diate danger.  It  will  be  seen  that.  Mr.  W.  has  but  tea 
days  notice. 

The  post  office  at  Spring  Place  is  yet  occupied  by 
Mr,  Byhan,  but  w’e  understand  that  arrangements  are 
in  pi  ogress  to  have  him  displaced,  and  we  presume  it 
will  be  done  shortly.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  post 
master  general  will  have  to  do  one  of  three  things.  Ei- 
ther to  bring  in  a white  man  from  the  states,  or  to  alter 
the  mail  routes,  or  to  discontinue  the  office  and  the  mail 
route  from  the  head  of  Coosa  to  Spring  Place.  'I'o  do 
tlie  last  would  be  to  close  the  only  cliannel  through 
which  we  can  carry  on  our  correspondence  and  forward 
our  i>aper  to  our  subscribers.  We  may  be  mistaken 
but  we  cannot  suppress  our  fears  that  Ibis  course  will 
be  pursued.  Many  acts  of  reform,  equally  as  astonish- 
ing as  this  would  be,  have  been  done.  We  are  prepar- 
ed to  hear  almost  any  thing. 

We  could  wish  that  this  were  the  end  of  our  account 
of  I'lie  progress  of  oppression,  but  it  is  not.  I'lje  fol- 
lowing note  will  speak  tor  itself: 

Oougillogy,  Cher.  Mation,  June  1,  1831. 
Mr.  Boudinott: 

Bear  sir:  The  Georgia  guard,  under  the  command 
of  col.  Nelson,  are  now  here  with  four  prisoners 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  this 
nation  by  marriage,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a white 
man,  who  are  charged  with  a violation  of  the  Georgia 
law,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its  allowance  and  laws. 
The  other  is,  Mr.  Jolin  West,  a young  gentleman,  and 
a Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  tlie  high  crime  of  using 
insolent  language  to  the  guai  d.  These  four  I saw  last 
night  under  guard,  cliained  together  in  pairs  and  fasten- 
ed with  locks.  .Mr,  David  Vann,  a member  of  the  Che- 
rokee senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward  are  also  .arrested, 
but  not  chained,  who  are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason 
of  their  arrest,  until  they  arrive  at  head  quarters,  70  or 
80  miles  from  their  respective  residences.  The  guard 
is  still  in  pursuit  of  other  men.  Tliey  have  a wagon 
along,  in  which  they  have  a drum,  on  which  they  beat 
and  a fife  to  make  martial  music.  Your  friend, 

JOHN  RIDGE, 
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Columbia  happy  landr^ 

We  have  a few  additional  facts  to  state,  Mr.  TroU  is 
a Methodist  itinerant  missionary,  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  Tennessee  conference.  We  understand  he  is 
not  allowed  to  ride,  and  that  he  is  indeetl  chained  every 
night.  The  rev.  Mr.  Clauder,  Moravian  missionary, 
was  also  arrested  'I’uesday  morning  and  kept  under 
guard  about  two  hours  and  Uien  discharged  on  his 
claiming  the  privileged  having  ten  days  notice.  - The 
guard  arrived  in  this  place  Tuesda)  evening,  and  put  up 
at  their  usual  quarters.  On  Wednesday  morning  a file 
of  men,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  went  to  Mr.  McCoy’s 
and  arrested  him  wliile  he  was  at  breakfast — they  also 
went  to  Air.  Hick’s,  but  did  not  find  him,  (he  being  not 
at  home)  alter  making  a particular  search  in  the  house. 
When  Air.  AlcCoy  was  taken  to  the  commander,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  arrested  lor  presiding  as  presi- 
dent over  a meeting  of  individuals  in  this  place,  a week 
or  two  since.  Air.  Woodward  was  also  imprisoned  for 
a similar  act.  They  were  both  discharged.  As  mat- 
ters now  go,  it  will  soon  become  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  open  his  mouth  and  utter  his  opinions. 

AVe  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  He  who 
reads  will  understand.  To  our  Cherokee  readers  we 
say,  have  patience  and  forbearance.  Cultivate  good  feel- 
ings even  to  our  enemies.  Let  the  public  see  that  we 
are  for  peace,  and  that  we  use  none  but  peaceable  mea- 
sures to  assert  our  riglits.  We  do  not  yet  suffer  as 
others  have  suffered.  Many  have  suffered  death  for 
opinion’s  sake — we  have  not  yet  come  to  that. 


N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  informed  the 
guard  passed  by  Spring  Place  and  arrested  Air.  Jose[ih 
Vann.  Mr.  V.  is  a native,  and  we  presume  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  his  arrest  as  the  others  were. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a court  of  inquisition  to 
complete  the  tragedy. 

Jlppeal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 

Whereas,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  citizens  of  the 
•Cherokee  nation,  individually  and  collectively,  to  ex- 
press to  the  jieople  ot  the  United  States  our  views  in  re- 
lation to  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  of  the  general 
government  towards  our  people,  and  the  arbitrary 
ijourse  of  the  state  of  Georgia  in  as  assumption  of  juris- 
iliction  over  the  Cherokees,  having  for  its  primary 
,object,  the  extinction  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  a distinct 
political  community,  it  is  therefore  resolved  by  this 
iSneeting — 

1.  That  in  recurrence  to  numerous  treaties  into  which 
ihe  United  States  have  entered  with  the  Cherokees, 
ihe  United  States,  by  treating  with  tliem  in  their  na- 
tional capacity,  have  recognized  the  right  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  to  “govern  itself,”  “to  manage  its  own 
affairs,”  and  to  exercise  powers  as  a sovereign  state — 
.consequently,  Georgia,  being  a component  part  of  the 
United  States,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  Chero- 
kees for  the  purpose  of  governing  them  with  its  laws, 
.is  a flagrant  violation  of,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
promises  for  our  protection  stipulated  in  said  treaties. 

2.  That  the  Cherokees  possess  a twofold  right  to  this 
territory,  natural  and  conventional — the  former  by 
immemorial  occupancy— the  latter  by  treaty  guarantiesof 
the  United  States;  and  that  the  establishment  ol  a mi- 
litary station  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  within  our  acknow- 
ledged boundaries,  for  the  [lurpose  of  arresting  our  civil 
officers,  confining  them  in  jails,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  taking  possession  of  our  gold  mines,  is  an  in- 
vasion upon  our  territory,  which  the  treaty  ot  the  27lh 
February,  1819,  had  secured  and  reserved  to  the  Chero- 
kees. 

3.  That  the  survey  of  our  territory,  authorised  by  the 
late  law  of  Georgia,  into  sectional  districts  and  now  on 
the  eve  of  completion,  is  a violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  Stales,  enacted  in  1802,  forbidding  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  under  severe  penalties,  from  entering 
into  the  Indian  territories  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
or  marking  trees;  that  this  law,  being  incorporated  into 
the  treaty  ot  1819,  in  order  to  afford  to  the  Cherokees 
permanent  protection  as  intended  by  the  parties  to  said 
treaty,  has  been  unconstitutionally,  a?id  to  the  injury  of 
the  people  of  this  nation,  suspended  by  Uie  present  chief 
magistrate. 


4.  That  although  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  grant  a bill  of  injunction  as  prayed 
tor  by  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  although  it  cannot  re- 
dress the  past  or  future  wrongs  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ibis  meeting  that  so  much  of  the 
opinion  of  said  court  as  has  touched  upon  the  great  point 
of  controversy  between  the  slate  of  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  is  in  favor  of  the  latter;  that  if  the 
Cherokees  are  a “state,  a distinct  political  society,  sepa- 
rated from  others,  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs 
and  governing  itself, ”it  follows  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  laws  ot  Georgia,  and  that  the  assumption  of  ju- 
risdiction by  that  slate  over  the  Cherokee  territory  is  an 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  in  open  violation  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  interpreted  and  pronounced  by 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  union. 

5.  That  the  above  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
namely,  “that  the  Cherokees  are  a slate,”  &c.  is  bind- 
ing on  the  president,  who  is  to  “take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,”  and  on  the  peojde  of  the  United 
States;  tkerejore,  we  claim,  as  a state,  ihe  protection  of 
this  great  republic,  and  call  upon  the  good  citizens 
thereof  to  use  every  lawful  and  constitutional  effort, 
through  their  representatives  and  chief  magistrate,  to> 
give  effect  to  the  (loints  decided  by  tbe  supreme  court, 
to  revive  the  force  of  treaties,  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  Cherokee  people,  and  to  save  them  from  intolerable 
oppression. 

6.  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  resolution,  adopt- 
ed at  a large  meeting  of  Cherokee  citizens  at  Running 
Waters,  of  which  Thomas  Woodward  was  president, 
and  Andrew  Adair  and  S.  Watie,  secretaries. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  presented 
to  the  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  for  publication, 
and  that  editors  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Cherokees 
be  respectfully  requested  to  copy  them  into  their  pa- 
pers. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  vice  presidents,  and  attest- 


ed by  the  secretaries. 


A.  McCOY,  president. 


Candy,  ^ 
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Geouge  Hicks, 
Kaetehee, 

Thos.  Murphy, 
Tekint  Murphy,  j 
PlGEOSr, 


[vice  pre~ 
^sidents- 


secretaries. 


Jtio. 

Elijah  Hicks, 

J\i'ew  Echoia,  Cherokee  nation.  May  21, 1831. 


A AIESS  OF  POLITICS. 

Selected  from  various  opposing  “organs, ’’/or  fAe  ecS- 
f cation  and  amusement  of  persons  of  all  parties,—' 
and  published  and  preserved  -without  remark,  except 
in  simple  explanation  of  a fact. 

PROM  THE  globe  OF  JUNE  16. 

[In  reply  to  the  article  from  the  “Telegraph,”  a part  of  which 
was  published  in  the  last  “Register,”  page 268.] 

The  president  is  assailed  by  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  as 
having  "put  his  own  fame,  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
republican  party,  upon  a desperate  attempt  to  control  the  private 
intercourse  of  society. He  says:  "shall  a nerv  cabinet  be  orga- 
nized expressly  for  the  purpose  of  controling  society  in  this  par- 
ticularV'  And  he  answers  his  own  interrogatories  by  declaring, 
that  if  he  were  "to  remain  silent,  it  would  confirm  the  influence 
which  it  is  our  [to]  duty  to  combat.  An  influence  ivhich  seeks  to 
undermine  our  free  institutions,  and  by  using  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government,  corrupt  our  public  as  well  as  our  pn- 
vale  morals" 

We  have  here  given,  in  his  own  language,  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  editor  ot  the  Telegraph  in  his  attack  on  the  president. 
But  upon  what  fact  does  he  base  the  charge,  tliat  the  president 
has  organized  a new  cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  society 
in  a ^particular,"  which  is  to  "corrupt  our  public  as  well  as  our 
private  morals?:"  Is  it  to  be  found  iu  the  circumstances  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet.’  Did  the  secretary  of  war,  in  re- 
signing his  situation,  evince  a wish  to  exert  cabinet  influence  to 
sustain  him  in  society?  We  think  not.  By  the  declarations  of 
a member  of  the  late  cabinet,  it  is  now  apparent  that  there  was 
a deep  rooted  personal  hostility  existing  among  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. Was  not  the  knowledge  of  tbe  existence  of  this  difference, 
anJ  that  it  was  irreconcileable,  sufficient  to  render  its  re-organi- 
zation necessary.  The  people  had  seen  the  public  service  suffer 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  by  the  rivalry  and  dis- 
sentioii  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Crawford  and  Calhoun.  They  bad  seen 
jealousy  and  difference  of  opinion  operating  upon  the  secretary  of 
state  and  secretary  of  war,  under  Mr.  Madison,  paralyzing  the 
power  of  the  government  during  war,  and  surrendering  the  seal 
of  government  itself  to  the  enemy,  almost  without  a struggle;  the 
oabinet  roncurring  in  nothing,  even  when  the  enemy  was  at  tU« 
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door.  If,  a*  Mr.  Branch  has  asserted,  and  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated  by  the  Telegraph,  the ‘‘inttuencfr's’*  were  which 

operated  upon  the  cabinet,  is  not  tliat  admission  a siifrieient  justi- 
fication or  the  president  for  the  course  adopted  by  him?  Had 
Mr.  Branch,  or  any  other  memlier  of  the  cabinet,  a right  to  call  on 
the  president  to  enter  into  the  diss.  ntion,  and  by  parting  with  one 
division  of  his  cabinet  and  retaining  the  other,  tlius  to  put  a mark 
of  reprobation  on  those  who  left  it? 

Notwitlistaiiding  the  ditticolty  of  his  course,  the  conduct  of  the 
president  has  been  from  the  first,  to  the  last,  towards  every  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  kind  and  conciliatory.  He  exerted  no  other 
influence  than  that  of  a mutual  and  affectionate  friend  to  sooth 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  reconcile  them  to 
each  other.  Being  unable  to  accomplish  his  benevolent  wishes, 
he  felt  himself  called  on  by  his  duty  to  the  country,  to  bring  to- 
gether a new  cabinet,  which  consulting  in  perfect  harmony 
would  be  enabled  to  direct  all  its  emrgies  to  the  public  service 
and  to  command  his  own  and  the  public  confidence.  We  believe 
there  is  no  impartial  man  who  does  not  approve  the  course  which 
he  adopted. 

But  the  editor  of  tlie  TelegrapJi  imputes  the  wise  course  which 
tlie  president  has  adopted,  and  which  we  believe  the  whole  re- 
publican  party  approws,  to  a design  to  “corrupt  our  public  as 
well  as  our  private  morals,”  and  insists  that  the  "tieiv  cabinet  is 
^'oreanized'-  by  the  president  for  that  purpose.'!  It  is  but  a few'  days 
since  this  man  pronounced  the  highest  eulogiuin  on  the  purity  of 
Hugh  L.  White,  whom  tlie  president  has  invited  to  fill  the  place  of 
maj  Eaton.  Will  he  say  that  the  president  has  sought  the  co  opera- 
tion of  t!iis  pure  and  upright  man  to  corrupt  society?  What  is 
there  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  venerable  and  enlightened 
Livingston  to  lead  to  such  a conclusion  as  to  him?  Has  the  name 
of  Louis  McLane  ever  been  coupled  with  dishonor?  What,  we 
demand,  has  Mr.  Woodbury  ever  done  to  fit  him  for  such  a ton- 
spiracy  against  the  private  and  public  morals  of  the  nation?  Our 
sensitive,  our  scrupulous,  our  overweaiiingly  fastidious  Duff  Green, 
is  alarmi-d  lest  some  ^‘malign  injhitnce"  will  overcome  all  tliese 
honorable  men,  and  induce  them  to  makea  common  effort  to  com- 
pel sanely  "to  astsociate  xvilh  a partknlar  individual''— an  indivi- 
dual too,  in  the  retreats  of  private  life,  and  going  into  a remote 
state— far  from  the  scene  of  malign  influence!  Is  it  not  astonish- 
ing that  this  “jealousy,  the  green-eyed  monster,”  did  not  seize 
upon  our  editor,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  tertible^'circumstances 
0/  18291"  Where  was  his  scrupulosiiy  then  and  since:  How 

could  he  have  sanctioned  the  intercourse  his  own  wife  and  daugh- 
ters have  held  with  this  "particular  individual? ' How  could  he 
have  invited  the  whole  city  and  half  of  congress  to  his  house  and 
brought  it  into  association  with  tins  individual,  to  countenance 
whom  we  are  now  told,  is  sufficient  “io  corrupt  our  public  as  well 
as  private  morals." 

FROM  THE  (PHllA.)  AMERICAN  SENTINEL  OF  JUNE  14. 

[This  paper,  until  very  recently,  was  the  “organ”  oflhe  Jack- 
son  party  in  Pennsylvania,  but  since  the  explosion  of  the  “cabi- 
net” at  Washington,  seems  to  have  been  superceded  by  the  “In- 
quirer,” lately  edited  by  Mr.  Norvell,  fjusi  appointed  postmaster 
at  Detroit,  in  place  of  Judge  Abbott,  removed),  and,  for  some  time 
past,  bitterly  opposed  to  gov.  Wulf  an^  the  administration  of  the 
state.] 

Major  IVilliam  B.  Lewis. 

Yielding  to  the  general  wish  of  our  republican  friends,  who  in- 
sist that  the  intrigues  of  this  officer,  and  his  interference  in  our 
elections,  ought  of  right  to  be  spread  before  the  people,  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  ungracious  task.  It  is  one  that  has  no  attraction  in 
itself;  but  connected  as  it  is  with  the  recollections  of  an  endeared 
friend,  whose  memory  we  must  revere  as  long  as  we  can  appre- 
ciate pure  morals,  and  unostentatious  virtue,  and  whose  loss  we 
must  deplore  with  enduring  regret,  we  would  consult  our  personal 
inclinations  if  we  permitted  bis  wrongs  to  repose  in  his  honored 
tomb.  But  the  claims  of  justice  cannot  be  postponed  to  gratify 
private  feelings;  and  the  fact,  that  the  victim  of  injustice  is  no 
longer  able  to  vindicate  himself  makes  that  a matter  of  duty,  which 
under  different  circumstances,  would  be  merely  a question  of  ex- 
pediency. Having  commenced  the  task  under  these  feelings,  we 
(hall  not  be  disposed  to  shrink  from  it  until  justice  is  satisfied. 
If  we  succeed  in  proving  that  major  (Vtlliam  B.  Leiois,  of  Tennes- 
see, the  ^econ</  auditor  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  did, 
through  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  general  government,  itUer- 
fere  in  the  congressional  election  in  the  third  district;  if  through 
him,  and  in  his  name,  the  opinions  of  general  Jackson,  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Miller,  were  falsijkd,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the 
latter,  we  shall,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  outraged  de- 
mocracy of  Pennsylvania,  demand  and  expect  justice  against  hini, 
and  never  cease  making  the  requisition,  until  it  is  complied  with 
to  the  last  scruple.  We  will  not,  we  dare  not  compromise  the 
rights  of  the  dead. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  thing  hut  strong  circumstances 
can  be  adduced  in  establishing  such  a charge  against  such  an  offen- 
der. The  trail  of  the  red  warrior  of  the  forest  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow  than  are  the  desions  windings  of  the  trained  politi- 
cian. But  if  “imputation  which  leads  directly  to  the  door  of  truth 
will  satisfy,”  then  the  most  incredulous  will  find  enough,  in  this 
instance,  to  fasten  our  charge  on  the  second  auditor  of  the  trea- 
sury. But  to  the  facts. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  after  tasting  much  about  for  an  op- 
posing candidate  to  Mr.  Miller,  his  enemies  (for  those  who  started 
the  opposition  to  him  were  literally  so)  finally  settled  on  the  pre- 
sent representative,  col.  John  G.  IVatmough.  This  getitleman,  it 
was  Well  km.wn,  had  been  among  tite  most  ardent  and  decided 
oppoiit-ms  of  general  Jackson's  election,  and  occupied  in  tlie  op- 
potitioti  the  prominent  ground  ou  which  education,  public  servi- 
ces, and  unexceptionable  character  naturally  placed  him.  He  had 
never  publicly  abandoned  bis  political  predilections,  nor  did  lie  do 
M during  tha  struggle  that  followed  his  nomination;  his  position 


being,  up  to  this  time,  one  of  unpledged  political  independence. 
Mr.  Miller,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  early  friend  of  general  Joc/c- 
S071,  whose  election  he  zealously  supported  in  1824, and  to  whom 
he  gave  his  cordial  suffrage  in  his  capacity  of  a representative  of 
the  people  in  the  memoiahle  congressional  election  of  1825.  He 
placed  himself  before  the  people  of  his  district,  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally as  a supporter  of  the  national  administration;  and  the 
contest  waged  by  his  friends  against  col,  Watmoughvi as  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  ground  of  that  gentleman’s  frankly  avowed  senti- 
ments as  to  the  civic  qualifications  ai  gen.  Jackson.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  that  they  were  surprised, 
to  say  the  least,  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  relentless  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's opponents  was  a subordinate  officer  of  the  customs;  a per- 
son with  w hom  he  never  had  the  slightest  personal  misunderstand- 
ing; who  did  not  reside  in  his  district;  and  who  consequently  had 
no  voice  in  the  question  of  fiis  election.  The  gentleman  alluded 
to  is  Mr,  George  Guier,  one  of  the  United  States  guagers,  an  active 
political  piirtizan  of  the  second  congressional  district.  From  the 
time  that  the  contest  grew  warm,  until  its  close,  this  personage  ap- 
peared to  have  abandoned  every  other  pursuit,  and  to  devote  his 
exclusive  energies  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Miher.  The  notorious  tact, 
that  in  this  crusade,  his  associations  were  chiefly  with  the  most 
decided  opponents  of  general  Jackson,  served  further  to  increase 
the  astonishment  at  a course  apparently  so  much  at  variance  with 
what  was  to  he  anticipated  from  one,  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  break  the  organization 
of  the  Jackson  party.  The  honest  boldness  of  -Mr.  Guier.  however, 
soon  solved  the  mystery.  The  votes  of  Mr.  Miller  against  the  re- 
inoval  of  the  southern  Indians,  and  in  opposition  to  the  veto  mes- 
sage, were  the  favorite  themes  of  Mr.  Guier's  electioneering 
against  Mr.  Miller;  and  in  order  to  prove  that  he  spoke  advised- 
ly, he  gave  major  William  B.  Lewis  as  his  authority  for  saying, 
‘'that  the  president  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Miller;  that  if  he  had 
no  better  friends  than  Mr.  Miller,  he  would  have  but  poor  support, 
and  that  the  president  placed  Mr.  Miller  on  the  level  with  Mr.  Stans- 
berry of  Ohio."  We  adopt  literally  the  proved  words  of  Mr.  Guier 
to  prevent  mistake  or  equivocation. 

Such  a declaration,  coming  from  a person  in  the  pay  of  the 
government,  with  whom  major  Lewis  was  known  to  be  in  habit.s 
of  intimacy;  repeated  far  and  wide,  vouched  on  the  authority  of 
major  Lexvis,  who  was  known  not  only  to  be  high  in  office,  at 
Washington,  but  as  the  brother  in-law  of  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
daily  associate  of  the  president,  and  a resident  in  his  family,  was 
fatal  among  a population  possessing  the  high  Jackson  tone  that 
then  chaiacterised  the  third  district.  At  first,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Miller  would  not  credit,  that  major  Lewis  could  have  so  far  for- 
gotten himself;  but  the  confident  tone  of  his  organ  left  in  our 
mind  no  doubt,  but  that  Mr.  Guier,  in  giving  major  Lexvis  as  the 
author  of  the  supposed  opinions  of  the  president  respecting  Mr. 
Miller,  asserted  nothing  but  the  simple  and  unqualified  truth;  and 
in  this  opinion  we  were  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  events. 
After  the  result  of  the  election  had  proved  that  the  poisoned  ar- 
row had  been  well  directed  against  Mr.  Miller,  some  of  his  friends 
still  doubting,  whether  the  name  of  major  Lewis  was  truly  used, 
determined  that  the  fact  should  be  tested  by  an  official  investi- 
gation, and  Mr.  Guier' s interference  in  the  election  in  the  third 
district  was  consequently  made  (the  subject  of  complaint  to  the 
treasury  department.  The  district  attorney,  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  examined  a series  of  witnesses 
on  oath,  who  proved  every  fact  which  we  have  remarked  upon, 
in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner.  His  report  is  on  file  in  the 
treasury  department,  and  major  Lewis, \f  he  feels  himself  aggriev* 
ed  by  our  summary,  can  give  it  at  length  to  the  world,  in  his 
own  vindication.  The  manner  in  which  his  name  was  used  by 
Mr.  Guier,  reached  major  Lexvis  before  and  after  this  official  in- 
vestigation, and  what  followed?  Did  major  Lewis  privately  tq 
Mr.  Miller,  or  publicly  to  the  world,  disclaim  Mr.  Guier' s use  of 
his  name?  Did  censure,  in  any  form,  ever  reach  the  latter?  Did 
private  intercourse  between  the  auditor  and  the  guager  ceasef 
Nol  No!  No!  On  the  contrary,  in  the  pastoral  visit  which  majoif 
Lewis  has  recently  paid  us,  Mr.  Guier  was  bis  constant  associate; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  freedom  with  which  Mr.  Guier 
uses  his  name  as  the  authority  for  coming  events,  he  is  his  chief 
confidant;  and  this  too,  after  the  recorded  evidence  of  Mr.  Guier's 
declaration  respecting  his  interference  had  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  distinctly  within  his  knowledge.  What  would  have 
been  the  natural  course  of  events  if  Mr.  Guier  had  not  truly 
spoken  of  major  Lexvis?  The  latter  would  have  indignantly  cast 
off'  the  odious  imputation,  and  the  circulator  of  the  calumny 
would  have  received  the  reprehension  which  such  an  abuse  of 
his  name  richly  deserved.  But  Mr.  Guier  had  the  strong  shield 
of  truth  to  protect  him,  and  censure  or  rebuke  could  not  reach 
him.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  man,  whose  mind  is  open 
to  the  force  of  human  evidence,  and  whose  interest  or  prejudices 
do  not  rei  der  him  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of  truth,  can  doubt, 
that  the  United  States  guager  was  fully  authorised  to  make  his 
deadly  onslaught  on  Mr.  Miller.  If  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
is  thus  far  convinced,  then  the  charge  of  an  interference  of  the 
most  offensive  character  is  made  out  against  major  Lexvis.  Such 
ititerference  in  the  abstract,  and  under  any  circumstances,  is  ut- 
terly uiijiisiifiable  in  an  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
not  resident  among  us.  If  tolerated,  it  is  calculated  to  prostrate 
the  state  governments,  and  to  destroy  freedom  of  action  and 
opinion  among  our  representatives.  It  is  degrading  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  exercised;  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  union,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  an  emanation;  and  the  press,  which  from  craven  fear  would 
shrink  from  denouncing  it  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain 
tops,  would  forfeit  every  claim  to  the  character  of  free,  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  traffic  away  the  rights  of  a confiding  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  particular  instance  under  review,  and  appli^  to 
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sucb  a man  as  Daniel  H.  Miller,  it  is  without  the  shadosv  of  ex- 
cuse or  extenuation,  and  ajipears,  ss  such  an  act  always  should 
appear,  in  naked  and  hideous  deformity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  private  qualities  which  fastened  his 
friends  to  him  with  links  of  steel,  although  the  subject  is  as  at- 
tractive as  it  is  rich.  We  only  speak  of  him  as  a public  man, 
connected  with  the  Jackson  party.  From  the  period  when  Penn- 
sylvania nominated  general  Jackson  in  1824  down  to  the  day  of 
his  lamented  death,  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  fouud  among  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  president.  It  is  true,  that  when  any-iiarticular 
measure  of  the  government  appeared  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
scientious convictions  of  right,  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  or  in  opposition  to  the  settled  policy  of  his  na- 
tive Pennsylvania,  like  an  honest  man  and  a faithful  representa- 
tive, his  voice  was  raised  against  it,'  but  it  was  done  with  a total 
absence  witli  every  factious  feeling,  and  in  a manner  that  evinc- 
ed it  to  be  the  honest  dictate  of  a convinced  judgment.  How  far 
he  was  the  sincere,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  friend  of  Andrexv 
Jackson,  we  can  aoiteal  to  his  colleagues  in  congress  during  the 
Jast  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  and  during  the  stormy 
period  that  Mr.  Adams  exercised  the  executive  functions.  For  the 
truth  of  tliis  we  can  appeal  to  the  ancient,  faithful  and  valued  friends 
of  the  president,  nay  to  the  president  himself,  whose  legislative  as- 
sociate he  was:  and  if  this  appeal  should  ever  reach  the  eye  of 
Andrezv  Jackson,  we  feel  confident,  that  in  the  native  frankness  of 
his  heart,  and  with  the  manly,  sincere  and  generous  candor, 
which  extorts  admiration  for  him,  as  a man,  from  friends  and 
foes,  he  will  yield  to  it  a hearty  and  an  unqualified  assent.  He 
will  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  honored  dead  from  the  foul 
calumny  which  blurs  as  pure  an  escutcheon  as  pertains  to  any 
Pennsylvania  republican.  The  president,  rce  know,  ntver  autho 
rised  the  abuse  of  his  name,  of  which  we  complain.  But  does 
that  lessen  the  wrong  of  which  we  coTplain,  in  those  of  whom 
we  complain?  Words  would  be  wasted,  and  time  idly  spent,  in 
maintaining  the  negative  of  such  a proposition  before  an  intelli- 
gent people-  To  them  we  leave  the  subject,  only  asking  for  it  a 
calm,  a candid,  and  a deliberate  judgment. 

CCr”Mr.  Miller,  the  member  of  the  last  congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  an  old  acquaintance— perhaps,!  might  call  him  a per- 
Eonal  friend;  and,  though  not  much  in  the  liabit  of  talking  po- 
litics when  we  latterly  met,  we  often  conversed  with  much  freedom 
on  other  subjects.  On  tlie  morning  of  a certain  day  when  an  ini- 
portant  vote,  (perhaps  the  final  one),  was  expected  to  be  taken  on 
i^be  “Indian  bill,”  we  were  discoursing  with  one  another  in  the 
small  room  that  serves  as  a passage  from  the  hall  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  the  great  rotundo,  when  a gentleman  came  up,  and, 
a^s  I thought,  quite  rudely  interrupted  us.  with  a warm  party-ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Miller,  invoking  hirn,  in  strong  terms,  to  support  the 
bill— saying  that  the  administration  would  be  “thoroughly  d— d if 
it  failed.”  I had  heard  much  of  elForts  made  to  obtain  a ma- 
jority for  that  bill,  and  supposed  that  its  friends  had  proceeded  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  carry  it,— but  was  j et  much  astonished  at 
such  a display  of  feeling  and  force  of  expression,  in  the  presence 
of  a stranger— as,  not  knowing  the  gentleman,  I supposed  that  he 
did  not  k?iow  me.  Mr.  Miller  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for  j 
the  bill  &c.  and  the  gentleman  used  some  rather  bitter  words: 
On  which  Mr.  Miller  declared,  with  great  energy  and  firmness,— 
w\Vell— if  either  the  Indians  or  the  administration  must  be  toma- 
hawked—I shall  be  for  tomahawking  the  administration!”  The 
gentleman  then  left  us  iu  anger,— and  when  Mr.  Miller  had 
commenced  to  speak  of  certain  means  resorted  to  to  carry 
that  bill,  and  I think  that  he  used  the  words  “by  bullying,”— he 
was  called  to  his  seat,  and  I had  not  an  opportunity  to  ask  who 
the  gentleman  was— though  I knew  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  house,  having  often  seen  him  in  the  hall. 

On  this  simple  statement  of  a fact— I shall  offer  no  comment. 

En.  Register. 

[The  custom-house  officer  spoken  of  in  the  “Sentinel,” 

in  the  preceding  article,  seems  to  be  a chief  manager  at  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  7th  of  June  a meeting  of  “the  democratic  citi- 
zens” was  held,  George  M.  Dallas,  esq.  in  the  chair,  to  make 
Di-eparations  for  a celebration  of  the  great  anniversary.  This  ISIr. 
Guier  proposed  that  itsliould  be  a ‘‘Democratic-Jackson  festival.” 
An  angry  discussion  followed,  and  at  Jast  the  chair  decided  that 
a maiority  had  agreed  to  Mr.  Guier' s proposal.  This  was  warmly 
denied  and  a regular  division  being  had,  there  appeared  87  fur 
and  83  against  the  proposition  of  the  custom  house  officer.  All 
present  were  acknowledged  “Jacksoriians.”  At  this  meeting  an 
honorable  mention  of  gov.  Wolf’s  name,  was  hissed,  by  a part  of 
the  majority.  The  “Sentinel,”  however  says  that  only  one  per- 
son was  guilty  of  such  indecency.  . , 

The  '■'Inquirer'"  pronounces  the  Sentinel  “no  longer  a Jackson 

thought  that  we  had  a copy  of  the  reply  of  the  “Globe,” 
(on  behalf  of  major  Lewis),  to  the  preceding— but  it  is  mislaid. 

We  shall  insert  it,  ho-#ever.  if  obtained.]  ,,  , 

The  “Telegraph,”  on  publishing  tlie  charges  preferred  by  the 
“Sentinel”  against  second  auditor  Lewis,  says— “Well  may  the 
Sentinel  express  a doubt  whether  it  will  ever  reach  the  eye  of  the 
president.  Among  the  artifices  resorted  to  by  those  who  have 
surrounded  him,  [the  president],  and  abused  his  name,'\i  an  organiz- 
ed plan  of  intercepting  every  thing,  which  they  believe  will  open 
his  eyes  to  their  practices.” 

FROM  THE  GLOBE  OF  JUNE  17. 

M-  Kendall,  who  was  detained  at  his  father’s,  in  New  England, 
hevond  the  intended  period  of  his  absence,  by  the  sickness  and 
death  of  one  of  his  children,  returned  to  this  city  on  Wednesday 

M'lsrepresentations  of  the  opposition  corrected. 

“Will  the  Globe  deny  that  Mr.  Ingham,  gov.  Branch,  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  were  dismissed  because  they  refused  to  compel  their  fa- 
milies to  associate  with  that  of  major  Eaton? 


“Will  the  Globe  deny  that,  in  January,  1830,  a member  of  con  * 
gress  waited  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  informed  them,  that  it 
was  the  president’s  determination  to  remove  them  from  office  un- 
less they  conformed  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect.”  [Telegraph. 

The  editor  of  the  Globe  cannot  venture  to  say  what  communica- 
tions membei  s of  congress  may  have  undertaken  to  make  to  Messrs. 
Ingham,  Branch,  and  Berri  i-n,  but  he  denies  emphatically  that  any 
member  of  congress  was  ever  authorised  by  the  president  to  in- 
form these  gentlemen  that  it  was  his  "determination  to  remove 
them  from  office"  '\i' they '‘refused  to  compel  their  families  to  asr 
sociate  with  that  of  major  Eaten."  If  any  member  of  congress 
has  asserted  that  he  had  such  authority,  he  is  bound  to  inform  the 
public  under  what  pretext  he  assumed  it. 

We  publish  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  the  Nashville 
Republican,  articles  which  show  that  the  course  of  the  Telegraph 
is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the  friends  of  the  president,  in 
every  section  uf  the  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  republican 
prints  to  take  pains  to  inform  the  people  of  the  real  attitude 
which  the  Telegraph  now  holds  towards  the  administration.  The 
plan  of  this  paper  has  been,  to  profess  an  inclination  for  the 
re-election  of  the  president,  and  still  to  wear  the  badges  of  the 
party,  that  it  might  keep  up  its  circulation  among  the  Jackso- 
nians,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  persuading  them  of  the 
"vanity  and  self  love'''  of  the  president— and  that  he  was  seeking 
to"corrupt  our  public  as  well  as  our  private  morals."  The  mo- 
tives which  induces  this  individual  to  press  his  services  upon  the 
republican  family,  can  no  longer  be  mistaken.  His  liostility  to 
its  :head  is  at  last,  after  'paltering  in  a double  sense,"  for  six 
months,  most  distinctly  avowed-  The  man  who  would  com- 
mand his  kind  services  longer  to  the  president  under  existing 
circumstances,  might,  on  the  same  principles,  advise  him  to  take 
a cook  who  would  po;son  his  food.  The  character  of  the  presi- 
dent is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  He  who  would  rob  him  of 
the  unblemished  honor,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
voice  of  his  country,  strikes  deeper  than  his  vitals.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  president  could  onij'  he  reached  by  one  who  wore  the 
disguise  of  a friend.  It  has  been  an  invidious  duty  to  expose 
such  an  assailant.  We  shall  hereafter  have  as  little  to  say  of  the 
Telegraph  as  of  any  other  opposition  paper. 

To  the  preceding,  the  ‘ Telegraph”  replies— The  Globe  afFectx 
to  deny  that  the  member  of  congress  who  waited  upon  Messrs. 
Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien,  was  authorised  by  the  president  to 
do  so.  If  the  member  of  congress  in  question  should  now  retract 
what  he  then  said,  which  we  do  not  believe  he  will,  there  are 
circumstances  which  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  did  act 
on  the  occasion,  in  question,  at  the  instance  of  the  execut'ive.  It 
is  proper  that  w’e  should  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
and  of  the  circumstances,  have  very  lately  come  into  our  pos- 
session; and  the  manner  of  the  denial  of  the  Globe,  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  propriety  of  leaving  to  the  parties  themselves  further 
developments.  Perhaps  the  president  maj’  communicate  the  fact 
of  the  dissolution  of  his  cabinet  to  congress.  Perhaps  an  enquiry 
may  be  instituted  on  the  nomination  of  the  new  ministers,  or  that 
! of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England-  In  such  case,  all  that 
we  have  said,  and  more,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  most  undoubted 
testimony. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TELEGRAPH. 

We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  diffiulties  of  reaching  the  public 
mind  in  a state  of  high  party  excitement.  We  are  awaie  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  forestall  public  sentiment  by 
enlisting  public  jealousies  against  this  press  in  advance.  And 
knowing  these  things,  we  have  forborne  to  speak  to  the  public 
until  we  have  no  other  alternative— until  silence  would  be  mean 
submission.  Shall  we  sit  with  our  arms  folded,  whilst  the  deserters 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  bind  our  strong  men,  and  deliver  us 
all  as  captives?  There  is  treason  in  the  camp;  and  shall  we  per- 
mit the  traitors  to  inscribe  their  own  characters  on  our  foreheads, 
without  raising  a finger  or  uttering  a vvord?  No;  we  will  do  our 
duty.  We  will  sound  the  alarm,  and  arouse  a feeling  in  every 
virtuous  bosom  which  shall  scout  the  treason,  and  expel  the  trai- 
tors. We  will  show  who  it  is  that  has  endangered  the  re-elec- 
tion of  gen.  Jackson.  Who  it  is,  that,  under  false  pretensions, 
have  won  his  confidence,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  break  up 
the  republican  party.  And  Rnt— Amos  Kendall. 

Extract  from  Amos  Kendall's  testimony  given  before  the  senate 
of  Kentucky  in  1827. 

“Witness  replied,  that  he  came  to  Kentucky  early  in  the  year 
1814,  while  Mr.  Clay  was  in  Europe;  that  it  so  happened  that 
Mrs.  Clay  employed  him  to  live  in  her  family  one  year  and  teach 
her  children;  that  he  remained  there  about  a year,  and  then  set- 
tied  in  Georgetown;  that  shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  Lexing- 
ton on  business,  and  was  taken  sick  in  a boarding  house;  that 
Mrs,  Clay  hearing  of  it,  sent  her  carriage  for  him,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  be  removed,  had  him  carried  to  her  house,  where  she 
nursed  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  until  he  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  Georgetown;  that  Mr.  Clay  had  not  yet  come  home,  and 
witness  had  never  seen  him;  that  this  kindness  of  Mrs.  Clay’s 
laid  him  under  a weight  of  obligation  to  her  which  he  always, 
felt  and  acknowledged;  that  when  Mr.  Clay  came  home,  he  re- 
ceived a very  cordial  letter  from  him,  thanking  him  for  his  ser- 
vice ill  his  family,  f«c.  that  an  acquaintance  was  formed  shortly 
after,  which  was  kept  up  with  the  tiiost  friendly  feelings  until 
since  the  late  presidential  election;  that  he  had  been  stimulated 
in  his  exertions  to  promote  Mr.  Clay’s  views  by  bis  obligations  to 
Mrs.  Clay.” 

After  this  Mr.  Clay  offered  Mr.  Kendall  a clerkship  with  a salary 
of  one  tliousand  dollars;  Mr.  Kendall  asked  one  with  a salary  of 
fifteen  hundred.  Mr.  Clay  refused  to  give  it,  and  Mr.  Kendall 
turned  for  gen.  JaCkson.  The  following  is  a part  of  a letter  af 
1 terwards  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Kendall's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay. 

“That  the  world  may  see  how  perfectly  Messrs.  Blair,  Critten- 
den, and  myself,  finally  concurred  in  our  “kind  wishes  and 
views,  I annex  niy  letter  to  you  ot  2lst  of  January  to  theirs  of  the 
Qih  to  Mr.  White.  You  say,  I never  explained  to  you  what  I 
mean  by ‘‘promoting  our  interest  in  the  w.st  by  any  arrangement 
other  than  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson.”  True;  but  did  you  not 
Well  understand  my  meaning?  Read  the  letters  ot  Crittenden 
and  Blair,  which  you  doubtless  saw  at  the  time,  and  you  will  see. 
as  you  alnady  A-mni-,  that  it  consisted  wholly  in  my  “kind  w ishes” 
towards  you,  whose  elevation  we  all  considered  as  identified  with 
“our  interest  in  the  west.'’’ 

A>'Tr->r.vsoNic! 

To  the  editor  of  the  Juniata  Telegraph. 

Cenffc/nen.— Having  si  en  the  proceedings  of  the  anti-masonic 
convention  lately  held  in  Harrisburg,  lliat  I have  been  appointed 
one  of  their  committee  of  correspondence  for  Juniata  county,  1 
think  it  due  to  myself  as  well  as  that  party  to  state,  tliat  I am  and 
always  have  been  a “Jackson  man,”  and  that  I believe,  his  re- 
election  is  intimately  associated  w ith  the  best  intensts  of  our  re- 
public. I,  therefore,  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I cannot  con- 
sent to  be  considered  one  of  a party,  (whatever  my  opinion  of  ma- 
sonry may  be),  whose  primary  ohjectappears  to  be  to  deprive  the 
country  of  the  services  of  that  distinguished  individual.  1 am,  &c. 

JA.MES  FROW. 

MiffUntown,  6th  June,  1831. 

FROM  TUE  GEORGIA  JOURyAl. 

We  believe  that  the  unjust  and  partial  course  which  the  Tele- 
graph adopted,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  its  place,  and  irrecon- 
cileable  with  all  ideas  of  propriety  and  fair  dealing,  has  lessened 
its  influence,  and  affected  its  prospects.  We  believe  that  tlie  edi. 
tor  of  the  Telegraph,  uvu  has  ever  been  indebted  for  his  fume  to 
his  talents  for  defamation— whom  opinions  and  principles  are 
“trifles  light  as  air,”  and  who  has  heretofore  indulged  in  mischief 
■with  impunitij—w'M  soon  be  consigned  to  the  oblivion  which  his 
real  merits  deserve. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  course  which  the  Telegraph  had  for  some 
time  pursued,  by  vilifying  many  of  the  distinguished  and  ardent 
friends  of  the  executive,  and  by  distinguishing  the  president  ast/ie 
fool  of  these  friends,  that  its  editor  was  illy  requiting  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of,  and  rendering  poor  service  to  the  demo 
cratic  party.  * * , * - * . 

The  Telegraph  was  established  to  support  the  interests  and 
principles  ot  the  republican  party.  It  was  with  this  view,  anu 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  Telegraph  has  been  cherished  “with 
more  than  maternal  kindness”  by  the  democracy  of  the  union, 
and  been  enabled  to  reap  for  itself,  an  overwhelming  and  exten- 
eive  patronage.  *»»»»# 

Has  he  answered  the  just  expectations  of  his  numerous  friends 
and  patrons?  Has  he  not  been  “false  and  faithless”  to  those  who 
have,  at  all  times,  rendered  him  their  warmest  and  most  cordial 
aid,  and  who,  in  all  emergencies,  have  been  his  best  and  most  ef- 
ficient supporters?  Is  he  not  now  anathematising  the  friends  he 
has  betrayed?  Has  he  not  turned  traitor  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  party,  and  yielded  himself  a willing  victim  to  the  just  indig- 
nation of  an  incensed  people? 

“A  MOMENTOUS  CRISIS”  A-HEAd! 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

v'Tlie  time  is  coming,  when  the  true  theory  of  the  constitution 
is  to  be  brought  to  its  test. — If  it  fails,  then  “clouds  and  dark- 
neis  rest  upon  us.”  The  union  itself  may  pass  under  one  of  the 
deepest  eclipses  which  has  ever  obscured  it.  The  south  will 
never  submit  to  a continued  system  of  exaction,  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  some  manufacturing  sections.— Let  it  once  be  under- 
stoorl,  that  this  government  is  to  be  so  changed  from  the  original 
purposes  of  its  formation,  as  that,  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  charter,  a revenue  is  to  be  raised  on  the  south, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  north— that  ta.xes  are  to  be  laid,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government,  but  to  carry  on  a great  and  splendid  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvement— to  raise  from  the  states,  and  then  to  distribute 
a large  surplus  among  them— to  pay  off  their  debts,  contracted 
for  the  purposes  of  making  their  own  roads  and  canals— and  pay 
off  millions  of  pension  money--Then,  indeed,  will  the  rub  come. 
The  south  will  not  subniit  to  such  a state  of  things.  The  next 
congress  may  be  the  period  of  trial.  If  it  should  be  found,  that 
they  will  not  modify  the  tariff— that  they  are  determined  to  main- 
tain it  in  all  its  excesses— that  even  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt,  is  not  to  be  the  signal  of  a reduction  of  the  tariff  to  merely 
the  necessary  point  of  expenditure,  we  look  forward  to  a great 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  whole  southern  people;  not  to  speak  of 
other  sections  of  the  union.  Efficient  means  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  feroployed  to  produce  “a  pull,  and  a strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether.”— A special  convention  may  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operation  and  of  action.” 

FROM  THE  U.  S.  TELEGRAPH  EXTRA. 

H'usfiinjtoii,  Jime2l. 

Another  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  following  correspondence  speaks  for  itself;  and  is  further 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  relative  to  the  causes  which 
dissolved  the  late  cabinet-  We  reserve  for  a subsequent  notice, 
our  comment  upon  this  extraordinary  attempt  to  silence  this 
press,  by  holding  others  responsible  for  our  statement  of  a fact 
which,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ingliam  was  concerned,  bad  been  stated  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  several  weeks  ago.  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  should  say 
that  Mr.  Ingham  having  completed  the  important  reports,  for  I 
which  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  as  secretary  of  I 
the  treasury,  had  made  his  arrangements  to  leave  the  depart-  * 


ment  yesterday.  In  the  morning  he  was  engaged  in  taking  leave 
of  his  friends,  when  major  Eaton,  accompanied  by  several  others, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  treasury  building.  'I'htir  conduct 
was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  clerks;  and  a report  soon 
was  circulated  tliat  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a p' rsoiial  attack  upon  Mr.  Ingham.  One  of  his  friends  im- 
midiatUy  apprised  Mr.  Ingham  of  it;  and  he,  having  prepared 
himself  tor  the  occasion,  passid  to  hisoffice  without  molestation. 
Some  short  time  afurwards  major  Eaton,  with  two  of  his  brothers- 
in-law,  doctor  Randolph  and  major  Lewis,  left  the  building.  Mr. 
Ingham,  we  are  informed,  will  leave  the  city  for  Pennsylvania, 
to-morrow. 

MR.  EATON  TO  MR.  INGHAM. 

Friday  night,  \7thJuhe,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  studied  to  diiregaid  the  abusive  slanders  which 
have  arisen  through  so  debased  a source  as  the  columns  of  the 
United  States  Telegraph.  I have  been  content  to  wait  for  the 
full  development  of  what  he  htid  to  say,  and  until  persons  of 
responsible  character  should  be  brought  forth  to  eivlorse  his  vile 
abuse  of  me  and  my  faa.ily.  In  that  paper  of  this  evening  is 
contained  the  following  remark  of  my  wife;  “It  is  proven  that 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  at- 
torney general,  refused  to  associate  with  her.”*  This  publica- 
tion appears  in  a paper  wliich  professes  to  be  friendly  to  you, 
and  is  brought  forth  under  your  immediate  eye.  I desire  to 
know  ot  you,  whether  or  not  you  sanction  or  will  disavow  it.  T he 
relation  we  have  sustained  towards  each  other  authorises  me  to 
demand  an  immediate  answer.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.EATOM. 

S.  D.  Ingham,  esq. 

REPLY. 

Wus'iingion,  lS?/i  .Tune,  18SL 
Sir:  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  your  note  of  last 
evening,  whether  it  is  the  publication  referred  to  by  you,  or  the 
fact  stated  in  the  Telegraph,  which  you  desire  to  know  whe- 
ther I have  sanctioned  or  will  disavow.  If  it  be  the  first  you 
demand,  it  is  too  absurd  to  merit  an  answer.  If  it  be  the  last,  you 
may  find  authority  for  the  same  fact  in  a Philadelphia  paper, 
about  the  first  of  April  last,  which  is  deemed  to  he  quite  as 
friendly  to  you  as  the  Telegraph  may  he  to  me.  When  you  have 
settled  such  accounts  with  your  particular  friends,  it  will  be 
tinae  enough  to  make  demands  of  others.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
take  the  occasion  to  say,  that  you  must  be  not  a litte  deranged, 
to  imagine  that  any  blustering  of  yours  could  induce  me  to  dis- 
avow what  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  know,  and  perhaps 
half  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  to  be  true.  I am, 
sir,  respectfully  yours,  &c.  S.  D.  INGHAM. 

John  H.  Eaton,  esq. 

MR.  EATON  TO  MR.  INGHAM. 

~ 18^A  June,  1831. 

Sir:  1 have  received  your  letter  of  to  day,  and  regret  to  find 
that  to  a frank  and  candid  enquiry  brought  before  you,  an  an- 
swer impudent  and  insolent  is  returned.  To  injury  unprovok- 
ed, you  are  pleased  tto  add  insult.  What  is  the  remedy?  It  ie 
to  indulge  the  expectation  that,  though  a man  r«ay  be  mean 
enough  to  sland:-r,  cr  base  enough  to  encourage  it,  he  yet  may 
have  bravery  sufficient  to  repair  the  wrong.  In  that  spirit  I de- 
mand of  you  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  and  injury  you  done  me. 

Your  answ'er  must  determine  whether  you  are  so  far  entitled 
to  the  name  and  character  of  a gentleman  as  to  be  able  to  act  like 
one.  Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  EATON. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  esq, 

REPLY. 

Washington,  20?/t  June,  1831. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  Saturday,  purporting  to  be  a demand  of  sa- 
tisfaction for  injury  done  to  you,  was  received  on  that  day;  com- 
pany prevented  me  li'om  sending  an  immediate  answer.  Yester- 
day morning  your  brother  in-iaw.  Dr.  Randolph  intruded  himself 
into  my  room,  with  a threat  of  personal  violence.  I perfectly  un- 
derstand the  part  you  are  made  to  play  in  the  farce  now  acting 
before  the  American  people.  I am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats, 
or  provoked  by  abuse,  to  any  act  inconsistent  with  the  pity  and 
contempt  which  your  condition  and  conduct  inspire.  Yours  sir, 
respectfully,  S,  D.  INGHAM. 

John  H.  Eaton,  esq. 

MR.  EATON  TO  MR.  INGHAM. 

20th  June,  IS31. 

Sir:  Y'’our  note  of  this  morning  is  received.  It  proves  to  me 
that  you  are  quite  brave  enough  to  do  a mean  action,  but  too 
great  a coward  to  repair  it.  Your  contempt  I heed  not;  your 
pity  I despise.  It  is  such  contemptible  fellows  as  yourself  that 
have  set  forth  rumors  of  their  own  creation,  and  taken  them  as 
a ground  of  imputation  against  me.  If  that  he  good  cause,  tlien 
should  you  have  pity  of  3 ourself,  for  your  wife  has  not  escaped 
them,  and  you  must  know  it. — lliit  no  more;  here  our  corres- 
pondence closes.  Nothing  more  will  be  received  sliort  of  ac- 
ceptance of  my  demand  of  Saturday,  and  notliing  more  be  said 
to  me_  until  face  to  face  we  meet.  It  is  not  niy  nature  to  brook 
your  insults,  nor  will  they  he  submitted  to.  J-  H.  EATON. 

S'.  D.  Ingham,  esq. 


•This  is  not  fairly  quoted.  We  said; 

“It  is  proved  that  the  families  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  attorney  general,  refused  to  associate 
with  her.”  Ed.  Tel. 
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From  the  Globe  of  June  22. 

A correspondence  of  a private  nature,  between  Messrs.  Eaton 
and  Injjhain  appears  in  tlie  Telegrapli  of  last  evening.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  circumstances  sometimes  occur  in  the  [irivate 
relations  of  life  which  make  such  appeals  necessary.  Tlie  me- 
rits of  this  controvtrsy,  like  all  others  of  a private  nature,  we  shall 
leave  to  the  ilecision  of  the  public,  without  any  comment  from  us. 

Weave,  however,  r.-t)Uested  to  state,  that  the  account  given  in 
the  I’elegraph  of  a collection  of  persons  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, with  the  view  of  making  a personal  attack  on  .Mr,  Ingham, 
is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

We  are  furiher  requested  to  state,  that  major  Eaton  did,  with- 
out  any  attendant  whatever,  seek  a meeting  with  Mr.  Ingham, 
having  first  sent  him  word  of  his  intention,  in  which  he  failed, 
simply  because  the  object  could  not  be  effected  without  violating 
the  sanctity  of  a private  dwelling. 

Letter  from  the  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales. 

FROM  THE  U.  S,  TELEGRAPH,  JUNE  22. 

Washington,  2lst  June^  1831. 
The  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir;  Before  I leave  the  city,  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  government  that  I should  perform  a painful  duty, 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  events  of  the  last  forty-eight 
hours.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances whicli  have  convinced  me  of  tlie  existence  of 
vindictive  personal  hostility  to  me  among  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  government  near  your  person,  ffhd  sup- 
posed to  be  in  your  special  confidence,  which  has  been 
pai  ticularly  developed  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
has  finally  displayed  itself  in  an  attempt  to  way-lay  me 
on  my  vvay  to  the  office  yesterday,  as  I have  reason  to 
believe,  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.  If  you  Iiave  not 
already  been  apprised  of  these  movements,  you  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  persons  concerned 
in  them  are  the  late  secretary  of  war  and  the  acting  se- 
cretary of  war;  and  that  the  second  auditor  of  the  trea- 
sury, register  of  the  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  were  in  their  company;  and  tliat  the  trea- 
surer’s and  register’s  rooms,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  of  the  treasury  department;  and  also  a grocery 
store  between  my  lodgings  and  tlie  office,  were  altei  nate- 
ly  occupied  as  their  rendezvous  while  lying  in  wait; 
the  former  affording  tlie  best  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing my  approach.  Apprised  of  these  movements  on 
my  return  from  taking  leave  of  some  of  iny  fi-iends, 

I found  myself  obliged  to  arm,  and  accompanied  by 
my  son  and  some  other  friends,  I repaired  to  the  office, 
to  finish  the  business  of  the  day,  after  which  I returned 
to  my  lodgings  in  the  same  company.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  that  the  princijial  persons  who  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed for  several  hours  retired  from  the  department 
soon  after  I entered  my  room,  and  tliat  I received  no 
molestation  from  them  either  at  my  ingress  or  egress. 
But,  having  recruited  an  additional  force  in  the  evening, 
they  paraded  until  a late  hour  on  the  streets  near  my 
lodgings,  heavily  armed,  threatening  an  assault  on  the 
dwelling  I reside  in. 

I do  not  present  these  facts  to  your  notice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invoking  your  protection.  So  far  as  an  individual 
may  rely  on  his  own  personal  efforts,  I am  willing  to  meet 
this  peril;  and  against  an  assault  by  numbers  I have 
found  an  ample  assurance  of  protection  in  the  generous 
tender  of  personal  service  from  the  citizens  of  VVashing- 
ton.  But  they  are  communicated  to  yon  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  most  especially^  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  duties  in  maintaining 
good  order  among  its  inhabitants,  and  protecting  the  ot- 
ficers  of  the  government  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, cannot  be  unknown  to  you. 

1 have  only  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  all 
the  persons  engaged  in  giving  countenance  to  this  busi- 
ness are  officers  of  the  government,  except  the  late  se- 
cretary of  war.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  S.  D.  INGHAM. 

FROM  THE  GLOBE  OF  JUNE  23. 

The  gentlemen  implicated  in  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter, 
which  we  insert,  have  furnished  us  with  the  call  made 
upon  them  by  the  president,  and  the  several  responses 
made  by  each  of  them.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Ingham 
would  charge  men  who  have  borne  pure  and  unsullied 
characters  through  life  with  “lying  in  wait  to  assassinate 
him,”  that  he  would,  by  a direct  communication,  call 
upon  the  president  to  interpose  his  authority  upon  the 


occasion,  and  then  leave  tlie  city  himseif  before  the  in- 
formation he  gave  could  reach  the  chief  magistrate  tu 
whom  he  appealei?  to  redress  the  imputed  wrongs.  Mr. 
Ingham  was  himself  the  only  accuser  and  witness  to 
whom  the  president  con  Id  refer,  to  make  good  the  char- 
ges against  the  public  officers;  and  it  was  very  extraor- 
dinary tliat  he  should  make  an  investigation  necessary, 
and  abandon  the  ci'y  before  the  imtividuals  charged 
could  have  an  ojipoi  tiinity  of  convincing  him,  by  prov- 
ing the  real  state  of  facts,  boW  much  he  had  wronged 
tbem  in  his  suspicions. 

But  vvas  it  respectful  to  the  president  to  make  al/egR- 
tioiis  whicfi,  it  true,  involved  ihe  dismission  of  several 
of  the  pi  ominenl  officers  in  the  departments  without  tn* 
abling  him  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  whicli  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  predicate  his  conduct?  Mr.  Ingham  knew  from 
the  course  held  by  the  president  towards  the  officers  en- 
gaged ill  the  affair  of  honor  in  Pennsy ivania,  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  violence  on  the  part  of  those  connect- 
ed with  the  government  over  which  he  presided,  and 
that  he  would  feel  himself  bound  to  prosecute  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  charge  made  by  him.  Air.  Ingham  was 
apprised  that  major  Eaton  had  ceased  to  act  as  a public 
officer,  on  the  day  that  he  demanded  personal  satisfaction 
for  the  insults  with  which  he  pursued  him.  The  motive 
of  the  attempt  made  by  Air.  Ingham  to  implicate  several 
prominent  officers  of  the  government,  as  conspiring 
to  assassinate  him,  is  certainly  rendered  questionable 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done.  If  Air.  Ingliam  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  substantiate  an  offence  of  so  aggravated  a 
character  on  those  criminated  by  him,  was  it  not  his  duty 
to  have  remained  and  to  have  confronted  the  accused? 
If  he  had  no  ground  to  make  such  accusation,  w hat  apolo- 
gy will  he  offer  to  the  [lublic  for  directing,  like  the  fly- 
ing Parthian,  a poisoned  arrow  at  the  individuals  who 
had  never  injured,  or  intended  to  injure  him,  and  wliom 
it  is  evident  he  feared  to  encounter  lace  to  face,  and  wait 
the  result  of  an  investigation. 

J\‘'oie — Air.  Ingham  iett  the  city  at  4 o’clock,  A.  Al. 
The  letter  was  received  by  tlie  president,  through  the 
post  office,  at  8 o’clock,  A.  AI. 

June  22c/,  1831. 

Alessrs.  col.  Campbell,  treasurer;  major  Smith,  register^ 
Dr.  Randolph.^  acting  secretary  of  ivar;  and  major 
Lewis,  '■2nd  auditor: 

Gentlemen:  I have  this  moment  received  the  enclos- 
ed letter  from  Air.  Ingham,  dated  the  21st  instant,  and 
having  immediately,  on  its  receipt,  sent  to  ask  an  inter- 
view with  him,  1 find  that  he  left  the  city  before  it  reach- 
ed me.  1 wish  you  to  state  to  me,  if  you,  or  either  of 
you,  have  had  any  agency  or  participation,  and  it  any, 
to  what  extent,  in  the  alleged  misconduct  imputed  in  his 
letter  herewith  enclosed. 

I surely  have  been  deceived  in  your  characters  if  you 
are  capable  of  so  far  forgetting  the  responsiblities  ot 
your  stations  as  to  participate  in  the  reprehensible  con- 
duct charged.  To  the  serious  charges  contained  in  Mr. 
Ingham’s  letter,  which  gave  me  the  first  information  that 
1 have  had  upon  the  subject  of  A/s  difficulties,  I wish  you 
to  give  a prompt  and  explicit  answer.  Respectfully, 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washington  June  22,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communi- 
cation of  this  day,  enclosing  a copy  of  a letter  to  you 
from  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  ot  the  21st  in- 
stant, complaining  of  an  attempt  to  way-lay  him  on  the 
part  of  certain  officers  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assassination,  and  charging  me  with  being  in 
their,  company  and  my  room  in  the  treasury  with  being 
alternately  occupied  with  other  officers  as  a rendezvous 
for  tfiem  while  lying  in  wait. — It  might  perhajis  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  you  have  referred  this 
communication  to  roe,  tor  me  to  apply  to  the  charges 
against  me,  a simple  and  unqualified  denial.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  least  foundation  in  truth: 
but  to  show  you  more  clearly  how  far  I was  from  aiding 
or  participating  in  any  thing  connected  with  this  matter 
complained  ot,  I will  beg  your  permission  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  The  late  secretary  of  war. 
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msjor  Eaton,  never  consulted  me  upon  the  subject  ot 
his  controversy  with  Mr.  Ingham,  nor  did  1 even  see 
him  on  the  day  in  question,  e.xcept  in  an  accidental 
meeting  ofa  few  mmuies.  I never  saw  llie  corresiuind- 
ence  between  them  until  it  appeared  in  llie  relegraph; 
and  although  1 had  heard  that  a con-espondence  was 
going  on  which  miglit  result  in  a jiersonai  conHict,  1 
did  not  believe  it  was  likely  to  take  place  on  that  day,  or 
even  tliat  Wasliingion  was  to  lie  the  scene  of  it. 

Trusting  that  tiiese  facts  and  ex|>lanations  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  you,  I cannot  w ithold  the  expression 
of  my  astonishment,  that  charges  so  wholly  uncalled 
tor  and  groundless,  should  have  been  made  against  me 
by  a gentleman  with  whom  I never  had  the  least  cause 
of  quarrel,  and  with  whom  my  otricial  intercourse,  since 
my  entrance  into  the  treasury,  had  uniformly  been  ol 
the  most  friendly  character.  — I certainly  had  no  idea  of 
arming  against  him,  or  ot  intertering  in  any  way  in  his 
dispute  with  major  Eaion.  1 have  the  honor  to  remain 
your  most  obedient  servant,  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

The  president  of  the  U.  States. 

JMr.  Le-wis  to  the  president. 

Washington,  22nd  June ^ 1831. 

Sin:  Your  letter  of  this  morning  has  this  moment 
been  received,  and  in  reply  1 have  to  say  that  the  charge 
made  against  me  by  Mr.  Ingham  of  having  been  engag- 
ed in  a consjiiracy  against  him,  is  devoid  of  truth.  11 
there  were  any  such  conspiracy  against  him,  as  alleged 
in  his  letter  to  you  of  yesterday,  it  was  entirely  unknown 
to  me. 

1 arrived  at  my  office  on  Monday  morning,  20th  insf. 
about  half  past  eight  o’clock,  and  never  left  the  building 
until  about  half  alter  two,  when  I walked  down  to  the 
U.  States  bank,  to  attend  to  some  hank  business.  Atter 
seeing  the  teller  of  the  bank,  and  informing  him  what  I 
wanted  done,  I went  to  a barber’s  shop  a little  below 
Mr.  Strother’s  hotel.  On  my  return  1 called  at  the 
register’s  office,  a few  minutes  belore  three  o’clock, 
where  I saw,  une.x[)ectedly , Mr.  Eaton — it  being  the 
first  time  I had  seen  him  since  last  Saturday  evening. 

1 remained  in  the  registers  office  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  walked  up  to  iny  own  office  in  company  with  no 
other  person  than  Mr.  Eaton.  Ur.  Randolph  was  not 
there,  nor  did  I see  him  any  where,  on  that  day,  out  of 
the  war  office,  until  late  in  the  evening.  I neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  Mr.  Ingham  while  I was  at  the  treasury 
de|>artment.  1 had  no  arms  of  any  description  about 
me.  I am,  very  respectlully,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  B.  LEWIS. 

JMr.  Smith  to  the  president. 

Washington,  June  22nd,  1831. 

Sin:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  to-day,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Ingham  to  you,  bearing  date 
the  2lst  inst.  I beg  leave  to  slate,  that  the  charges  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
me,  are  wholly  untrue.  I have  had  no  participation  nr 
agency,  whatever,  in  the  controversy  between  major 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Ingham.  I have  given  neither  aid  nor 
succor  to  major  Eaton,  nor  any  one  for  him.  I have  not 
walked  with  him,  nor  near  him.  I have  not  sought  Mr. 
Ingham,  nor  been  in  his  neighborhood.  I have  been 
unarmed  constantly,  and  in  all  respects  I have  been  un- 
connected with  any  thing  that  threatened  his  safety.  As 
to  the  charge  that  my  office  was  used  for  any  such  pur- 
poses as  are  named  by  Mr.  Ingham,  it  is  not  less  untrue 
than  the  rest  of  the  statement.  Major  Eaton  was  in 
my  office  twice,  once  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock, 
and  once  about  filteen  minutes  before  three;  each  time 
he  came  alone,  and  did  not  remain  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

1 regret,  sir,  that  Mr.  Ingham,  in  making  charges  of 
such  grave  import,  had  not  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
the  authority  upon  which  he  based  his  allegations,  and 
awaited  the  issue  before  he  left  the  city.  With  the 
highest  respect,  your  obd’t.  serv’t.  T.  L.  SMITH. 

'J'o  the  president. 

JMr.  Randolph  to  the  president. 

Washington,  22nd  June,  1831. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  asking  the 
extent  ot  mr  participation  in  the  eontroveray  lately  pass- 


ed between  Mr.  Ingham  and  major  Eaton,  and  how  far 
1 am  amenable  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Ingham 
against  me,  in  his  letter  of  yesterday,  I have  to  reply, 
lliat  I had  no  tui  lher  agency  ni  the  matter  than  is  shown 
in  ihe  correspondence  between  those  gentlemen,  as 
jHiblished  in  the  Telegraph  on  'ruesday  last.  I was 
not  with  m jor  Eaton  moie  than  ten  minutes  at  any  one 
time  between  9 and  3 o’clock  on  Monday,  on  which  day 
the  charge  ofa  combination  for  the  purpose  of  assassi- 
nating Mr.  Ingham  is  made  by  him  against  me  and 
others.  I did  not  participate  in,  nor  did  1 know  of  any 
design  to  attack  Mr.  Ingham’s  residence  as  is  charged 
by  him,  nor  was  I armed  at  any  time  during  the  hours 
mentioned,  having  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  Mr. 
Ingham,  or  those  ^‘friends”  whom  he  says  surrounded 
him.  Major  Eaton  was  alone  when  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Ingham,  as  will  be  shewn  by  the  cer- 
tificates of  two  respectable  individuals.  Respectlully 
yours,  P.  U.  RANDOLPH. 

FROM  THE  TELEGRAPH  OF  JUNE  23. 

The  Globe  of  this  morning  republishes  Mr.  Ingham’s 
letter  to  the  president,  calling  it  a Parthian  arrow,  and 
gives  a correspondence  between  the  president  and  the 
persons  implicated,  who  deny  all  knowledge  or  partici- 
pation in  the  attack  contemplated  by  major  Eaton.  Be- 
fore the  events  in  question  h.id  transpired,  Mr.  Ingham 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  his  friends  and  neighbors 
which  precluded  his  longer  stay  in  this  city.  He  re- 
mained longer  than  he  had  before  intended.  His  letter, 
now  called  a Parthian  arrow,  followed  in  the  order  of 
events;  besides,  he  has  not  gone  so  far  that  he  cannot  be 
found;  we  venture  to  say  that  he  is  not  done  with  this 
matter.  The  Globe,  containing  the  tienial  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  his  published  letter,  will  reach  him 
in  ihe  course  of  the  mail,  and  when  his  reply  shall  reach 
us,  we  will  have  some  further  particulars  in  confirmation 
of  what  he  has  said. 

FROM  THE  GLOBE  OF  JUNE  24. 

June  23,  1831. 

Mr.  Blair:  I owe  it  to  myself  and  to  tlie  cause  of 
truth  to  solicit  the  favor  of  offering  a few  explanations 
througli  tlie  Globe. 

A strange  letter  of  Mr.  Ingham  is  published  in  your 
paper  this  morning.  It  charges  me  with  a design  to 
assassinate  him;  and  in  having  organized  a conspiracy 
to  accomplish  it.  Why  did  I not  organize  this  band 
from  the  war,  rather  than  the  treasury  department — for 
most  of  the  gentlemen  charged  are  of  the  latter.'’  The 
public  will  not,  I presume,  give  credit  to  such  an  accu- 
sation, coming  from  such  a source.  Wantonly  insulted 
by  Mr.  Ingham,  with  a view,  as  I believed,  to  provoke 
an  adjustment  of  our  difference  in  an  honorable  way,  1 
adopted  the  course  which  evidently  seemed  to  be  in- 
vited by  my  adversary;  and  which  appeared  to  be  the 
only  alternative  that  was  left  to  me. 

I plead  not  guilty  to  this  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
meditated  assassination.  From  the  moment  I perceived 
that  Mr.  Ingham  was  incapable  of  acting  as  became  a 
man,  I resolved  to  pursue  that  course,  which  was  suited 
to  the  character  of  one  who  had  sought  difficulties,  and 
shunned  all  honorable  accountability.  I harbored  no 
design  upon  the  heart  of  one  who  had,  shown  himself  so 
heartless.  Having  ascertained  that  his  sensibilities  were 
to  be  found  only  upon  the  surface,  I meant  to  make  the 
proper  application. 

On  the  19th  1 notified  him,  that  unless  the  call  I had 
made  upon  him,  was  promptly  and  properly  answered, 
he  might  expect  such  treatment  as  I thought  his  conduct 
deserved.  My  note  of  the  20lh  also  advised  him  of 
my  intention.  Accordingly  it  appeared  matter  of  duty 
for  me,  to  dissolve  all  connexion  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  How  then  can  Mr.  Ingham 
suppose,  that  I would  involve  those  gentlemen  in  a dis- 
graceful conspiracy  against  him — one  in  which,  as  pub- 
lic officers,  they  could  not  engage  even  if  inclination 
had  sanctioned.^  Their  own  characters  are  a sufficient 
answer  to  the  accusation,  unaided  by  their  positive  de- 
nial of  its  truth.  I did  endeavor  to  meet  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  to  settle  our  difference.  Unattended  by  any  one, 

I sought  after,  and  awaited  his  appearance,  during  the 
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accustomed  hours  for  business,  openly  and  at  places 
where  he  daily  passed  to  his  office.  He  was  not  to  be 
found!  I passed  by,  but  at  no  time  stopped  at,  or  at- 
tempted to  enter  liis  house,  nor  to  besiege  it  by  day  or 
by  night.  1 offer  no  statement  here  that  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  clearest  proof. 

My  note  of  the  20th  was  written  with  indignant  feel- 
ings, and  under  strong  excitement;  Iience  the  reason 
why  any  reference  was  made  to  a female.  I regret  it; 
although  the  letter  was  a mere  private  notice  to  Mr. 
Ingham,  and  was  so  intended.  By  me,  it  never  was  de- 
signed to  meet,  nor  ever  would  have  met  the  public  eye. 
Respectfully,  &c.  J.  H.  EATON. 

Mr.  Berrien.  At  length  the  formal  resignation  of 
the  attorney  general  has  appeared”.  The  following  is 
the  correspondence  with  the  president  in  relation  there- 
to;— 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

IVashington,  \5th  .fune,  1831. 

Sill:  I herewith  tender  to  you  my  resignation  of  the 
Office  of  attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  Two 
considerations  restrained  me  from  taking  this  step  at 
the  moment  when  your  communication  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasuiy,  announcing  your  determination  to  re- 
organize your  cabinet,  first  met  my  eye.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  retirement  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and 
of  war,  or  in  the  distinct  and  personal  considerations 
which  they  had  assigned  for  this  measure,  which  made 
it  obligatory  upon,  or  even  proper  for  me  to  adopt  a 
similar  course.  Such  a step  with  any  reference  to  that 
occurrence,  could  only  become  so,  on  my  part,  as  an  act 
Of  conformity  to  your  will.  You  had  felt  this,  and  had 
announced  your  wishes  to  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury and  of  the  navy,  respectively.  I had  a r glit  to 
expect  a similar  communication  of  them,  and  conformed 
to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Georgia  when  I determined  to  await  it.  An  additional 
consideration  was  presented  by  the  fact  that  I had  been 
charged, at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  this  place 
with  the  performance  of  certain  public  duties  which 
were  yet  unfinished,  and  my  report  concerning  which 
you  did  not  expect  to  receive  until  my  return.  1 was 
gratified  to  learn  from  yourself  that  you  had  taken  the 
3ame  view  of  this  subject,  having  postponed  the  co  m- 
■munication  of  your  wishes  to  me  until  ray  arrival  at  this 
place,  without  expecting  in  the  mean  time  any  com- 
munication from  me.  It  is  due  to  myselfffurther  to 
state,  that,  from  the  moment  when  I saw  the  communi- 
cation referred  to,  1 have  considered  my  official  relation 
to  you  as  terminated,  or  as  subsisting  only  until  ray  re- 
turn to  the  city  should  enable  me  to  conform  to  your 
wishes  by  the  formal  surrender  of  my  office,  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  note  to  make. 

I retire,  then,  sir,  with  cheerfulness  from  the  station 
to  which  your  confidence  had  called  me,  because  I have 
the  consciousness  of  having  endeavored  to  discharge 
its  duties  with  fidelity’^  to  yourself  and  to  the  country. 
Uninfluenced  by  those  considerations  which  have  been 
avowed  by  that  portion  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
voluntarily  separated  themselves  from  you — totally  ig- 
norant of  any  want  of  harmony  in  your  cabinet,  which 
either  has,  or  ought  to  have  impeded  the  operations  of 
your  administration,  I perform  this  act  simply  in  obe- 
idience  to  your  will.  I have  not  the  slightest  disposition 
to  discuss  the  question  of  its  propriety.  It  is  true  that 
in  a government  like  ours,  power  is  but  a trust  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  delegated  it;  and  that 
circumstances  might  exist  in  which  the  necessity  of 
self-vindication  would  justify  such  an  inquiry.  'I'he  first 
consideration  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  both  and 
equally  accountable.  From  the  influence  of  the  second 
you  have  relieved  me,  by  your  own  explicit  declaration 
that  no  complaint  affecting  either  my  official  or  individual 
conduct  has  at  any  time  reached  you.  You  have  assur- 
ed me  that  tlie  confidence  which  induced  you  originally 
to  confer  the  appointment  upon  me  remains  unshaken 
and  undiminished,  and  have  been  pleased  to  express  tiie 
regret  which  you  feel  at  the  separation,  which  circum- 
stances have,  in  your  view  of  the  subject,  rendered  una- 
voidable. You  have  kindly  added  the  assurance  of  your 
continued  good  wishes  tor  ray  welfare.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  refuse  to  me  the  gratification  of  expressing  my 


earnest  hope,  that,  under  the  influence  of  better  coun- 
sels, your  own  and  the  interests  of  our  common  country 
may  receive  all  the  benefits  which  you  have  anticipated 
from  the  change  of  your  confidential  advisers.  A very 
few  days  will  suffice  to  enable  me  to  put  my  office  in  a 
condition  for  the  reception  of  my  successor,  and  I will 
advise  you  ot  the  fact  as  soon  as  its  arrangement  is  com- 
plete. I am,  respeclfullv,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Washington^  Jane  15,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  resigning  the  office 
of  attorney  general. 

In  the  conversation  which  I held  with  you,  the  day 
betore  yesterday,  upon  this  subject,  it  was  my  desire  to 
present  to  you  the  considerations  upon  which  1 acted  in 
accepting  the  resignation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  to  assure  you,  in  regard  to  yourself,  as  well 
as  to  them,  that  they  imply  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments have  been  performed.  It  affords  me  great  plea- 
sure to  find  that  you  have  not  misconceived  the  chara- 
ter  of  those  considerations,  and  that  you  do  justice  to 
the  personal  feelings  with  which  they  are  unconnected. 

I will  only  add,  that  the  determination  to  change  my 
cabinet  was  dictated  by  an  imperious  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  a thorough,  though  painful  conviction,  that 
the  stewardship  of  power,  with  which  I am  clothed, 
called  for  it  as  a measure  of  justice  to  those  who  had 
been  alike  invited  to  maintain  near  me  the  relation  of 
confidential  advisers.  Perceiving  that  the  harmony  in 
feeling,  so  necessary  to  an  efficient  administration  bad 
failed,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  mark  the  course  of 
this;  and  having  assented,  on  this  account  to  the  vol- 
untary retirement  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  war, 
no  alternative  was  left  me  but  to  give  this  assent  a lati- 
tude co-extensive  with  the  embarrassments  which  it  re- 
cognized, and  the  duty  which  I owed  to  each  member  of 
the  cabinet. 

In  accepting  your  resignation  as  attorney  general,  I 
take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  approbation  of  the  zeal 
and  efficiency  wiih  which  its  duties  have  been  perform- 
ed, and  in  assuring  you  that  you  carry  with  y ou  my  best 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness.  I am,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Jolm  M.  Berrien,  esq, 

P.  S.  You  will  please  to  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  attorney  general  until  you  make 
all  those  arrangements  which  you  may  deem  necessary, 
which,  when  completed,  and  I am  notified  thereof  by 
you,  a successor  will  be  appointed.  A.  J. 

Washington,  June  22,  1831. 
Sir:  In  conformity  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  rtiy 
note  of  the  15th  inst.  1 have  to  inform  you  that  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  put  the  office  of  the  attorney 
general  in  a condition  tor  the  reception  of  my  successor 
are  now  complete. 

The  misrepresentations  which  are  circulated  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  my  retirement  from  office, 
make  it  proper  that  this  correspondence  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  as  an  act  of  justice  both  to  you  and 
to  myself.  I am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

JVashmgton,  June  22,  1831. 
Sir:  Your  note  of  this  day  is  received,  advising  me- 
“in  conformity  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  ray  (your) 
note  of  the  l5th  inst.  I (you)  have  to  inform  you  (me) 
that  the  arrangements  necessary  to  put  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  in  a condition  for  the  reception  of  my 
successor  are  now  complete.” 

For  reasons  assigned  in  your  note,  you  further  ob- 
serve, ‘^muke  it  proper  that  Ibis  correspondence  should 
be  submitted  to  the  public,  as  an  act  of  justice  both  to 
you  and  myself.”  I am  sure  I can  have  no  objection  to 
your  submitting  them  as  you  propose,  as  you  believe  this 
to  be  necessary.  I am,  respecttully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ANDREW  JACKSON, 

John  M.  Berrien,  esq. 
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ICJ^  Under  the  head  of  “late  events  at  Washing- 
ton” we  liave  noticed  several  articles  emanating  Irnin 
Various  sources,  which  we  tliought  should  be  held  in 
I'emembraiice,  that  these  proceedings  may  be  llie  better 
understood.  We  shall,  however,  go  into  tlie  record 
with  much  caution,  unless  in  giving  articles  vouched  lor 
by  the  names  of  parties  to  the  matter  contained  in 
them;  and  these  must  be  fully  and  impartially  insert- 
ed— to  “look  upon”  hereafter.  Tliere  are  strong  indi- 
cations of  extensive  dcvelopemenls. 

give  among  our  political  selections,  a pair 
of  articles  from  the  United  States  Telegraph — not  in 
sympathy  for  the  editor  of  that  paper,  to  record  the 
jucls  stated — which  are  powerfully  teaching  him  the 
merits  of  that  system  of  “rewards  and  punishments”  of 
which  he  was,  yet  a little  while  ago,  the  “official  organ.” 
But  Mr.  Green  pretty  plainly  tells  us  that  he  will  avenge 
himself — and,  if  he  shall  open  his  files  of  letters  in  re- 
gard to  such  persons  and  things,  as  a just  retaliation  may 
excuse  him  in  doing,  we  shall  have  a curious  exhibition 
of  “circumstances.” 

Mr.  John  P unchard  is  the  general  agent  for 
the  Weekly  Register,  at  Boston — and  Mr.  IVilliam 
Coleman,  Park  Place,  in  New  York. 

|t3=»The  “Richmond  Whig”  says — “Mr.  Niles  and 
our  contemporary^  [Mr.  Ritchie]  are  to  have  a bout  on 
the  tariff,  the  moment  the  Enquirer  is  sufficiently  en- 
larged to  embrace  the  voluminous  controversy.  Niles  i 
has  challenged  in  form,  and  the  Enquirer  has  accepted, 
alter  a pause  of  prudential  calculation.  We  anticipate 
some  instruction  and  more  fun.  We  hope  the  cham- 
pions will  disdain  the  little  arts  and  meannesses  so  often 
resorted  to  in  such  controversies — of  garbling,  sup- 
pressing and  misquoting  each  other.  Let  each  state  the 
argument  of  the  other,  if  possible,  in  that  other’s  words, 
before  he  replies.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the 
combat,  and  give  notice  of  foul  play,  if  we  discover  it  in 
either  party.” 

It  was  for  the  express  purpose  oi  fair  play  that 

1 invited  Mr.  Ritchie  to  the  discussion;  and  I hope  that 
Mr.  Pleasants  will  carefully  note  either  of  qs  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  “foul  play”  in  this  matter — or  be  illiberal 
or  uncaudid.  A first  principle  is — that  each  shall  re-pub- 
lish  the  essays  of  the  other,  without  replication,  until 
the  end  of  a week — the  publication  of  the  “Register” 
being  only  weekly;  and  the  editor  of  the  “Enquirer,” 
who  has  so  much  to  say  about  ’‘free  trade, (though  he 
cannot  tell  us  where  it  is),  will  be  held  to  this  rule — for 
it  is  a practical  one,  and  honesf! 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  a foolish 
and  dirty  anonymo%is  letter,  which  was  mailed  at  Balti- 
more, and  cost  the  editor  18|  cehts  postage.  We  have 
been  oftentimes  “intruded”  on  by  writing-puppies;  and, 
at  present,  have  two  of  their  productions  on  hand,  in  the 
hope  ol  catching  and  pulling  them  by  the  ear,  and  expos- 
ing their  names,  by  way  of  amusement.  But  the  prac- 
tice at  our  post-office  always  has  been,  as  every  where 
it  certainly  should  be,  to  refund  the  postage  charged 
and  paid  on  such  poor  yelpings. 

Political  movements,  notices,  8cc.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  started  on  an  excursion  to 
Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  24lh  ult. 

Roger  B. 'I'aney,  esq.  of  Maryland,  lias  accepted  the 
office  of  attorney  general  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Berrien, 
resigned.  As  Mr.  T.  is  one  of  our  own  citizens  we 
lake  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  his  gentlemanly  dejiort- 
luent,  honorable  private  character,  and  acknowledged 
talents,  eminently  fit  him  for  the  place  to  which  he  has 
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been  appointed.  lie  has  always  been  an  ardent  and  de- 
cided politician — and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  “federal’’ 
party  in  Maryland,  so  long  as  our  political  divisions 
were  formed  on  old  part)'  grounds.  The  Richmond 
Enquirer,  says  of  Mr.  T.  “He  is  a lawyer  of  fine  ta- 
lents, and  of  high  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court — and  as  a politician,  he  is  a warm  friend  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  it$  trite  reading. 
He  will  carry  into  the  cabinet  vigorous  talents,  sound 
constitutional  principles,  and  the  most  unblemished  re- 
putation. 4Ve  shall  hail  his  accession  to  the  cabinet  as 
a solid  benefit  to  the  country.”  “We  shall  see.'” 

The  Albany  Argus  says  that  Mr.  Charles  Butler  has 
hot  been  appointed  by  Mr.  A-'^an  Buren,  secretary  of  le- 
gation at  London! 

A report  has  been  current  in  Richmond  for  some  days, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  is  seriously  sick  at  his  lodgings, 
Warwick  lane,  Cuckspur  street,  London,  and  that  his 
friends  in  the  Charlotte  district  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  withdraw  him  from  the  canvass  for  congress.* 

A late  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  states,  upon 
the  authority  of  a gentleman  entitled  to  credit,  that  Mr. 
Randol  ph,  before  his  acceptance  of  the  Russian  mission, 
successively  declined  that  to  France  and  to  England;  be- 
cause he  thought  that  a brief  residence  at  St.  Peters- 
burg would  be  more  conducive  to  his  health. 

Anti-tariff  convention.  A number  of  gentle- 
men, from  different  states,  favorable  to  the  principles 
oi  free  having  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 

4th  of  June,  and  taken  into  consideration  an  address 
published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  recommend- 
ing an  anti-tariff  convention,  unanimously 

Resolved,  'I'hat  a convention,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  free 
trade,  throughout  the  United  States,  in  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  restrictive  system,  be  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  hotel,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  3Uth  day  of  September 
next;  and  that  there  be  invited  to  attend  the  same,  such 
citizens,  from  all  the  states  of  the  union,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  who  are  favorable  to  the  object  of  tli3 
meeting,  as  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 

It  was  also 

Resolved,  That  notice  of  the  said  meeting  be  publish- 
ed, and  that  editors  throughout  the  United  States* 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  free  trade,  be  requested  to  give 
it  circulation. 

We  cheerfully  copy  the  preceding  from  the 
“Philadelphia  Gazette,  and  earnestly  hope  that,  if  a 
convention  be  held  as  suggested,  we  shall  not  only  learn 
what  “free  trade”  is,  but  obtain  information  where 
IT  MAY  BE  FOUND — if  existing  among  civilized  na- 
tions. And  to  induce  some  member  of  that  convention, 
or  any  other  person  learned  in  such  things  (even  Mr. 
Cambreleng  or  Mr.  McDuffie),  to  render  this  import- 
ant information  to  the  public,  we  oft'er  certain  luscious 
rewards — as  follows: 

ffhereas  some  of  the  friends  of  the  “American  Sys- 
tem” affirm  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade 
existing  among  civilized  nations — and  even  presume  to 
say  that  such  trade  cannot  exist  and  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  the  people  of  different  na'.ions,  as  at  pre- 
sent conditioned — because  of  the  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  governments  and  laws,  and  habits  and  employ- 
ments of  individuals— the  undersigned  offers  a reward 
of  ten  bushels  of  the  best  YORK  RIVER  OYSTERS 
(to  he  obtained  at  the  Baltimore  market  in  their  sea- 
son), to  any  person,  whether  a member  of  congress, 

*The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  says,  gentlemen 
from  London  uniformly  report  Mr.  Randolph  as  being 
“ill  good  health.” 
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president  or  professor  in  a college,  physician,  clergy-  I 
man,  lawyer,  merchant,  ship-owner  or  shop-keeper,  or 
Yorksliireman  on  the  “New  York  station”  for  the  pur-  , 
pose  of  receiving  British  goods  feloniously  imported,  j 
for  proof  that/ree  trade  exists  between  any  two  of  the  j 
great  commercial  nations  ol  the.  world,  and  with  their  co- 
lonies or  dependencies:  the  undersigned  admitting,  to  | 
avoid  a long  and  doubtful  discussion,  that  laws  “judi-  [ 
ciously”  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  reve- 
nue on  foreign  productions  imported  and  cojisumed, 
shall  not  be  plead  against  freedom  in  trade.  And  he 
further  offers  a reward  of  two  dezen  of  tlie  best  Poco- 
moke  or  Nanticoke,  Choptank  or  Piankitank  teiuia- 
PINS,  in  their  season,  tor  an  essay  shewing  that  free 
trade  can  exist  between  two  nations,  unless  the  price 
of  labor  and  cost  of  subsistence,  taxes  and  other  public 
rates,  habits  of  industry  and  use  of  scientific  power,  ; 
&c.  are  the  same  in  both,  unless  in  the  great  profit  of  | 
one  and  extreme  poverty  of  the  other. 

And  also,  he  will  give  a reward  of  a dozen  of  Jid- 
lum’s  best  American  wme  to  any  who  shall  discover  a 
commercial  nation  without  a “restrictive  system,”  to 
protect  the  industry  and  pursuits  of  its  own  people. 

Given  under  ray  hand,  at  Baltimore,  this  27tli  d.ay  of 
June,  Annoque  Uoraini,  1831.  H.  NILES, 

Editor  of  the  Register. 
“editors  friendly  to  the  cause  of  free  trade’* 
are  requested  to  insert  the  above! 

Meeting  of  the  West  Inpia  peet gates.  The 
?'i.DLtreal  Herald,  in  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  various  parts  of  the  B.  West  Indies,  held 
at  Barbadoes  on  the  1st  of  March,  remarks  as  follows: 

“The  very  depressed  state  of  the  West  India  interest, 
which  has  now  continued  for  so  many  years  as  to  re- 
duce, almost  to  ruin,  all  the  formerly  opulent  proprietors 
in  that  part  of  the  British  empire,  has  at  length  produc- 
ed its  natural  effect.  One  universal  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction pervades  every  class  of  the  resident  population. 
How  it  hajipens,  that  so  wealthy  a part  of  the  British 
dependenciesas  (were  formerly)  the  West  Indies,  has  so 
long  failed  to  enlist  in  its  cause  some  liberal  and  er.- 
liglitened  member  of  the  British  parliament,  is  a ques- 
tion that  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  VA^est  Indies  to  Great  Britain  should  make 
the  joint  proprietors  of  those  islands  an  influential  bo- 
dy; and,  as  their  cause  is  founded  in  justice,  we  must 
hope  that  a deaf  ear  will  no  longer  be  turned  to  their 
representations  of  heavy  grievances.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  observes — The  resolu- 
tions passed  at  this  meeting  of  delegates  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  papers.  They  complain  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  sugars  of  the  British  AYest  India 
colonies  imported  into  England.*  These  duties,  they 


* The  duties  on  sugar  form  one  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful features  in  the  British  doctrine  oi 'free  tradeP'‘ 
By  a reference  to  Pope's  Customs — the  standard  work 
of  Great  Britain,  we  find  the  following  rates  of  dutiesf — 

1.  s.  d. 

Sugar — brown  or  Muscavado — from  the 

fsA  plantations — ( /Tesi /jif/iVs)  per  cwt.  1 10  0 

Sugar,  do.  from  the  British  East  Indies  do.  2 0 0 

do.  do.  from  any  other  place  do.  3 3 0 

At  present,  the  real  par  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
is  486  cents  in  the  United  States.  Hence — 

The  duty  on  British  AVest  India  sugar  is  six  and  an 
half  cents  a pound. 

The  duty  on  British  East  India  sugar  is  eight  and 
three  fourths  of  a cent  a pounds  nearly. 

"I'lie  duty  on  foreign  sugar  more  than  thirteen  cents 
a pound. 

And  the  discriminatory  duty  between  British  JVest 
and  British  East  India  sugar,  two  cents  4.3  mills,  or 


1”This  rate  of  diitj',  as  to  the  products  oftlie  British  possessions, 
is  subject  to  certain  reductions,  contingent  to  the  average  selling- 
price  of  sugar  in  England;  and  at  this  time,  we  think  that  the 
duty  payable  on  West  India  sugar  is  only  about /.I  4,  per  cut. 
(or  5 1-4  cents  per  lb  ) because  of  a glut  in  the  EngMsIi  market, 
and  a consequently  reduced  price  of  ihe  article.  But  this  has  no 
effect  on  the of  the  duties  imposed,  in  nor  on  tli-  profts  of 
the  planters— the  latter  icceiviiig  less  for  the  sugar  as  Jess  Ts  paid 
on  account  of  the  duties. 


say,  were  imposed  at  a period  when  it  was  necessary  fa 
use  extraordinary  mcaiiS  to  raise  a revenue,  and  ought 
to  have  ceased  with  fne  necessity  liiat  produced  them. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  is,  the  advantage  given  to 
foreign  cultivators  over  them  by  the  continuance  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  the  tliird  place,  they  protest  against  the 
project  of  emancipating  their  slaves,  unless  full  and 
complete  intlemn ificaiion  is  made  to  the  owners  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation  in  general. 


Monet.  AA’^e  made  a remark  last  week,  that  a 6 per 
cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  irredeemable  for  25 
years,  would  probably  sell  for  l30  per  cent,  because  of  the 
surplus  capital  seeking  safe  investments.  And  the  New 
York  American  says — AA"e  learn  that  proposals  have 
been  made  for  the  Chemung  canal  loan,  bearing  5 per 
; cent,  interest,  and  not  redeemable  untd  1850,  according 
to  ibe  advertisement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal 
fund,  dated  4lh  of  June,  and  that  the  offer  of  Prime,  AA'ard, 
King,  & Co.  of  15.10-100  per  cent,  premium,  being  the 
highest  for  the  whole  loan,  was  accepted. 


Cultivation  of  cotton.  There  is  much  instruction 
in  the  following  little  table,  abstracted  from  AA’^ilie’s 
New  Orleans  Commercial  Report  of  June  11. 


Tears. 

years,  from  Isi!  October  to  date. 
Arrivals.  Exports. 

Slocks. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1831, 

401,784 

315,280 

96,332 

1830, 

320,996 

287,027 

34,442 

1 829, 

271,788 

185,721 

90,432 

1828, 

274.931 

269,24-2 

16,860 

1827, 

318,534 

255  265 

69,349 

1826, 

236,162 

lS5,3tU 

54,595 

1825, 

197,250 

172,506 

26,250 

1824, 

139,386 

128  477 

13,773 

1823, 

155,474 

132,990 

34,435 

In  eight  years  the  arrival  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans  has 
increased  from  155,000  bales  to  401,000 — and  the  ex- 
porls  from  132,000  to  315,000.  The  latter  would  have 
been  larger,  but  for  the  want  of  vessels  to  carry  the  cot- 
ton awa)  .*  Has  this  great  increase  of  production  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price  of  the  commodity? 


Sugar.  The  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  exported 
in  the  present  year  up  to  tlie  lllh  June,  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  last  year’s  export,  though  less  than  1829. 

Exnorted  to  11th  June,  1828 — 37,289  hhds.  sugar;. 
1829, ‘53, 598;  1830,  21,667;  1831,44,296.  [inUe. 

Great  sale  of  Anierican  produce  and  nianufac- 
I TURES  IN  Boston.  The  subscribers,  a committee  of 
the  New  England  society  for  the  promotion  ol  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  give  notice  that  the  next 
semi-annual  public  sale  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures, under  the  direction  of  said  society,  will  com- 
mence cn  AA  ednesday,  17th  August,  at  Quincy  Hall,  in 
Boston. 

Among  the  goods  to  be  offered,  will  be  a very  large 
and  valuable  assortment  of  cotton  and  -woollen  fabrics  oj 
every  description — and  also  of  boots,  shoes,  leather,  hats 


nearly  2^  cents  per  lb.  AATereas  the  whole  duty  oR 
foreign  sugar  in  the  United  Slates  is  only  three  cents 
per  pound,  though  so  much  complained  of. 

And  yet  with  this  great  jnoteciion — this  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  AA'est  and  East  Indies,  (wore 
equal  to  the  -whole  cost  of  sugar  in  the  latter),  the  British 
AVest  Indies  are,  indeed,  in  a miserable  state  of  decay  — 
the  capital  vested  in  lands  and  slaves  not  producing,  as 
we  are  informed,  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  over  a mo- 
derate allowance  for  the  owner’s  immediate  subsist- 
ence and  the  actual  support  of  bis  family. 

Editor  of  the  Register. 

*The  New  Orleans  Argus  of  the  13th  June,  com- 
plains of  tlie  want  of  shipping.  -\It hough  there  were 
' one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  in  port,  (one  hundred  and 
I thirty  of  which  we-re  Amer  can)  they  v.ere  all  taken  up. 

1 There  wei'e  about  eighty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  lying 
' in  tlie  streets,  lor  a part  or  wliioli  there  was  uo  proper 
^ storage  either  in  warehouses  cr  lots. 
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■woolj  kc.  The  principal  conditions  are  the  following,  to 
•wit — 

1st.  Goods  must  be  forwarded  and  samples  delivered 
at  the  hall  between  the  10th  and  13th  August. 

2d.  No  goods  shall  be  offered  that  are  not  on  the  ca- 
talogue. 

3(1.  Every  lot  put  up  shall  be  sold  without  reserve. 
Any  lot  or  parcel  unsold  may  be  withdrawn;  but  in  such 
case  shall  not  be  again  offered. 

Further  particulars  may  be  known  on  application  to 

Wm.  Sui.MMix, 

Abbott  Laavkexce,  Vcommiltc. 

J.  A.  Loweli,  j 

Scraps  relating  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures ANB  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  A recent  Pro- 
vidence paper  states  that  \\\q  ft  eight  on  the  single  article 
of  COTTON,  imported  into  the  port  of  Providence  in  one 
■week,  amounted  to  t-wenty  ihouaand  dollars. 

The  Lowell  Journal  states,  that  the  demand  for  tene- 
ments in  that  town  has  never  been  so  active  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  Suffolk  company  has  recently  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a capital  of  $500,000,  and  has  commenced 
two  mills,  &c.  The  Tremont  company  is  about  to  be 
incorporated  with  a capital  of  $500,000.  Over  $200,000 
have  been  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  rail  road 
bank.  An  extensive  hotel  is  to  be  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Merrimack  and  Dutton  streets. 

A Philadelphia  paper  says,  that  a Mr.  King  of  Water- 
ford, Erie  county,  Penn,  has  undertaken  to  deliver  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  the  Kiskirainetas  works,  40,000 
barrels  of  salt,  at  one  dollar  a barrel. 

Cotton  bagging  is  now  extensively  manufactured  at 
18^  cents  a yard.  This  is  “taxing”  the  cotton  planters 
“with  a vengeancel” 

Taunton,  Mass,  contained  4,200  inhabitants  in  1828 — 
and  now  has  about  6,000.  The  first  extensive  iron 
works  in  America  w'ere  erected  in  this  town  in  1652. 
At  present,  it  is  famous  for  its  manufactures.  The  nail 
factories  make  from  8 to  10  tons  daily.  It  has  7 cotton 
factories — one  rolling  and  slitting  mill — one  forge,  one 
shovel  factory,  one  copper  and  lead  rolling  mill — one 
paper  mill — one  carding  and  fulling  mill — one  calico 
printing  establisliment,  w hich  furnishes  from  four  to  six 
thousand  pieces  a two  breweries — one  large  fac- 

tory of  Bnttania  ware,  and  many  other  establishments 
of  different  kinds;  besides,  8 or  9 millions  of  brick  are 
manufactured  annually.  Two  newspapers  are  publish- 
ed in  this  town. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  that 
have  passed  the  store  of  N.  Young,  at  the  7 mile  stone 
on  the  Westchester  road,  Haverford  towoship,  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1830, 


to  the  1st  of  April  1831. 

Number  of  fat  cattle,  26,707 

do.  sheep,  49,769 

do.  hogs,  19,828 


Total  95,244 


At  the  Chickopee  cotton  factory,  near  Springfield? 
Massachusetts,  there  are  about  15,000  spindles  in  ope- 
ration, and  from  10,000  to  13,500  yards  of  cloth  manu- 
factured daily — 20,000  spindles  are  soon  to  be  at  work. 
About  800  hands  are  employed— 700  of  these  are  females, 
who  earn  from  12  to  21  (Jollars  a month.  I'hey  pay 
8 dollars  for  board,  washing,  bcc.  But  tliey  all  work  by 
the  piece,  and  some  clear  18  dollars  monthly.  The  vil- 
lage contains  1,400  souls — it  is  inhabited  only  by  per- 
sons employed  in  tlie  factories,  or  their  families.  I'he 
agent  receives  3,000  dollars  a year — the  superintemdent 
2,000,  and  the  concern  is  said  to  yield  10  per  cent,  on 
llie  capital  invested.  The  people  are  hale,  hearty  and 
cheertul.  A physician  who  altemiited  to  make  a living 
among  them,  was  compelled  to  change  his  quarters. 
'J'lieie  is  a paper  mill  near  these  factories  which  em- 
plo}  s 200  persons. 

At  Springfield  there  is  a large  card  manufactory,  in 
part  w(jiked  by  t/o^g-'power.  The  dogs  tread  the  wheel 
with  apparent  pleasure.  They  are  relieved  every  hour. 
The  women  employed  earn  175  cents  a week.  Eigh- 
teen machines  arc  in  operation. 


In  this  neighborhood,  the  ])latting  of  straw  is  a great 
business — it  is  a beautiful  home-employment  for  females. 
Some  make  two  dollars  a day — but  generally  about  one 
dollar  each. 

In  these  things  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  lew 
liouses  in  ruin  in  New  England — no  mud-built  huts — no 
pine-slick  chimneys,  no  pine-knot  caiidles;  none,  or 
very  few  adults,  who  cannot  “read  and  write  and  cast 
accounts,  ” unless  deprived  of  some  of  the  usual  facul- 
ties of  man.  But  the  llirift  that  follows  such  industri- 
ous habils^is  a subject  of  envy,  with  the  lazy — and  poor. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says — A gentleman,  recently 
from  St.  Louis,  informs  us  that,  while  in  that  city,  he 
saw  in  a warehouse  twenty-two  hundred  weight  of  cop- 
per, made  at  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri. 

Property  in  vessels  has  greatly  increased  in  value.  It 
appears  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  give  4 or  5,000  dol- 
lars advance  on  the  contract  price,  of  some  that  were  on 
the  stocks  before  the  present  demand  commenced. 

The  business  of  tiie  New  York  canals,  since  they 
were  opened  this  season,  appear  to  be  about  one-lhird 
larger  than  in  the  same  lime  last  year.  The  transport 
of  passengers  and  goods,  to  and  from  the  Upper  Lakesj 
has  wonderfully  increased.  Tlie  march  westward  is 
powerful. 

The  Ohio  canals  are  also  doing  a great  business — 
15,223  bbls.  of  flour  arrived  at  Cleveland  in  about  a 
month  ending  I4lli  of  May,  with  13,034  bushels  of 
wheat,  kc. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  has  far  exceeded  the 
hopes  of  its  friends — 114  boats  have  passed  in  one  week, 
with  many  rafts:  12,300  tons  of  coal  reached  the  Hud- 
son, by  the  14ih  May.  Much  merchandize  is  now 
passing  into  Pennsylvania  by  the  canal. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  though  finished  only  about 
22  miles,  is  also  much  used.  — 83,106  barrels  (if  flour 
descended  between  the  2lst  March  and  l4th  May,  with 
large  quantities  of  other  articles. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  doing  a much 
increased  business  in  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  last;  and  the  general  value  of  property  de- 
scending the  Susquehannah  is  much  larger  than  hereto- 
fore. 

In  March  and  April  last,  about  58,000  bbls.  of  flour, 
7,000  do.  Vvliiskey,  12,000  do.  pork,  18,000  kegs  lard, 
750  hhds.  haras  and  1,800,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  bcc.  pass- 
ed down  the  Miami  canal. 

The  Blackstone  canal  is  proceeding  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends.  Its  business  is  50  per  cent, 
better  than  it  was  last  year — 2,327  tons  of  various  arti- 
cles passed  in  May  last — a part  of  which  was  made  up 
of  1,417  bales  of  cotton.  Nearly  1,700  bales  and  boxes 
of  domestic  cotton  and  woollen  goods  descended. 

All  the  other  canals  shew  the  same  pleasant  results. 
Some  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  “work  well,”  but 
others  are  conferring  incalculable  benefits  on  this  rich 
and  flourishing  slate.  Several  rail  roads  are  also  mak- 
ing, or  about  to  be  made. 

The  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the  New  York 
state  canals  for  the  month  of  May,  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars. 
This  is  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars more  than  was  collected  in  the  same  month  last 
year. 

A large  meeting  of  the  people  has  been  held  at  Knox- 
ville, Ten.  col.  John  Williams,  chairman,  with  a view 
to  the  establishment  of  a direct  communication  with  the 
city  of  Cliarleslon,  as  the  nearest  sea-port  and  best  mar- 
ket, by  rail  roads  and  interior  navigation.  A very  re- 
spectable commillee  was  appointed  to  collect  statistical 
information  as  to  the  wants  and  resources,  consumption 
and  trade,  of  East  Tennessee,  and  also  a committee  of 
correspondence,  Kc.  The  Charleston  rail  road  will 
probably  do  as  much  good  to  South  Carolina  as  the 
ravin-'s  and  acts  of  her  politicians  have  rendered  injury 
to  her— and  the  good  will  also  be  as  permanent  as  the 
union  of  the  stales. 


SOS 
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A rail  road  is  projected  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  made, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna  to  the  Susquehannah, 
and  the  village  of  OwegOj  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In 
speaking  of  this  proposed  road,  Mr.  James  Archbold,  a 
distinguished  engineer,  says — 

“1  perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  communication,  particularly  for  the  coal  trade  into 
the  western  part  of  New  York;  the  demand  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  will  (I  have  not  the  least  doubt)  be 
equal  immediately  to  fitly  thousand  tons  at  the  affixed 
prices,  and  must  eventually  become  a very  large  busi- 
ness.” 

“Our  engines  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
company  road  consume  daily  1^  tons  refuse  coal,  with 
which  amount  of  fuel  they  are  at  present  drawing  300 
tons  per  day  up  inclined  planes  of  2,500  feet  length, 
and  210  perpendicular  height;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  one  ton  of  good  coal  W'ould  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  Anthracite  coal  may  therefore  be 
safely  calculated  upon  as  being  among  the  very  best 
kinds  of  fuel  for  generating  steam,  uniting  great  heat 
with  durability,  and  therefore  particularly  well  adapted 
for  locomotive  engines,  whose  rapid  motion  creates  draft 
enough  to  consume  any  quantity  necessary  to  do  the 
work  required.” 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  noble  river  Connecticut 
may  be  navigated  by  steam  boats  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  T wo  boats,  the  John  Ledyard 
and  William  Hally  will  be  placed  on  the  route  this  sea- 
son, and  other  boats  are  to  be  built  for  the  same  naviga- 
tion. 

There  are  forty-eight  arrivals  and  depai’tures  of  stage 
coaches,  weekly,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  a large  in- 
crease is  expected. 

The  whaling  business  is  becoming  a large  concern  at 
i/i/f/son.  New  York,  under  charge  of  the  “Yankees,” 
settled  there.  The  fine  ship  Mansfield  has  sailed  on 
her  second  voyage,  with  a crew  of  thirty-five  young 
men,  chiefly  natives  of  that  city  or  its  neighborhood. 

The  Newbern  N.  C.  Gazette  says,  that  steam  boat 
navigation  is  about  to  be  carried  on  between  Baltimore 
aad  Charleston. 

A rail  road  is  about  to  be  made  from  Troy  to  the 
western  line  of  Vermont,  30  miles.  It  will  become  a 
very  important  and  profitable  work.  The  present  trans- 
portation is  estimated  at  20,000  tons  annually.  Who 
shall  calculate  the  increase — the  road  being  made,  or  the 
saving  and  profit  that  will. follow? 

A rail  road  is  contemplated  between  the  Ohio  river 
and  lake  Erie — though  the  canal  has  made  so  great  pro- 
gress. A meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Warren,  O.  in  Sep- 
tember next,  to  consider  the  subject,  by  delegates  from 
several  counties  of  that  state. 

Locomotives,  During  the  present  week  several  lo- 
comotive engines  have  been  operating  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road.  I'he  speed  of  tiventy  miles  an  hour 
seems  easily  obtained,  though  the  weight  moved  is 
large — very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  ‘^horse-power” 
of  the  engines.  We  shall  have  an  authentic  account  of 
these  proceedings — and  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  at- 
tempt a narrative  of  passing  events. 

The  rail  road  car  Columbus  will  appear  on  the  road 
next  Monday.  It  surpasses  all  others  tor  size  and  ex- 
tent yet  placed  on  the  rails,  and  will  carry  one  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers.  It  has  a promenade  on  top  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  handsomely  ornamented,  and 
is  provided  with  a number  of  settees  above  and  below. 
It  is  to  all  appearance  the  most  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

“Constructive  jouunies.”  The  case  of  John  P. 
Pleasants,  esq.  of  Virginia,  who  was  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Clay  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
he  proposed  to  arrive  at  by  way  of  England,  where  he 
was  taken  sick  and  from  thence  returned  home,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $1,940  was  allowed  him,  made  a 
prominent  item  in  the  famous  report  of  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  of  the  15th  May,  1828,  of  which  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  present  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was 


chairman,  and  has  filled  a thousand  columns  in  the? 
newspapers — as  though  it  had  no  precedent  or  parallel, 
and  never  could  be  imitated,  because  of  its  enormity. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  who  as  editor  of  the  “Richmond 
Whig,”  when  noticing  some  speculations  as  to  the  pro- 
bable course  which  the  “constructive”  minister  to  Rus- 
sia will  pursue,  in  relation  to  his  salary  and  outfit,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Randolph,  although  but  ten 
days  at  the  Russian  court,  will  not  fail  to  pocket  his 
9,000  dollars  outfit.  The  editor  thus  draws  the  paral- 
lel between  what  certain  papers  termed  his  own  “con- 
structive journey”  to  South  America,  and  the  construc- 
tive residence  of  Mr.  Randolph  at  St.  Petersburg: 

“Mr.  Randolph  cannot  decline  the  outfit.  He  is  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  he  abandoned  his  trust,  and 
had  not  earned  its  emolument.  He  must  imitate  our 
philosophy,  and  patiently  bear  the  gibes  of  his  oppo- 
nents. By  the  way — how  close  the  resemblance  be- 
tween his  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh — and  ours  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres!  There  really  is  this  difference  only — he 
pockets  $18,000 — we  but  $1,940 — and  he  did  get  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  but  we  did  not  get  to  Buenos  Ayres.  For 
the  rest,  his  stay  of  ten  days,  when  he  was  sent  to  re- 
side permanently,  was  equally  an  abandonment  of  duty 
as  ours  in  not  going  at  all — and  the  less  excusable,  as 
his  duties  were  of  the  last,  and  mine  (he  said)  of  the 
least  consequence!  In  other  respects  the  parallel  runs 
on  all  fours — is  as  like  as  Wales  and  Macedon!  Both 
of  us  were  pets  of  secretaries  of  state — I of  Clay,  he 
of  Van  Buren:  both  of  us  got  sick  and  had  to  repair  to 
merry  England  to  recruit;  both  of  us  have  been  roundly 
abused  for  the  dereliction;  he  abused  me  for  going  to 
London  instead  of  Buenos  Ayres;  I have  abused  him 
forquilt/ng  St.  Petersburgh  in  ten  days,  and  going  to 
London.  My  $1,940  gave  out  in  England,  and  1 had 
to  throw  myself  on  the  liberality  of  our  excellent  am- 
bassador then  there,  for  the  means  of  returning;  the 
plenipotentiary,  as  he  had  a stronger  pull  upon  the 
crib,  and  withal  is  in  the  habit,  like  the  Roman  sena- 
tors, in  the  provinces,  of  taking  up  his  abode  with 
friends  wheresoever  he  goes,  instead  of  in  inns,  and 
other  expensive  places,  will,  we  hope,  be  more  fortu- 
nate. 

“Whenever  in  future,  our  brother  of  the  Norfolk 
Herald,  or  other  ill-natured  person,  twits  us  with  the 
$1,940,  and  trip  to  Buenos  Ayres,  we  mean  just  to  say, 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke!  In  the  eccentricity  of  his 
diplomatic  tour,  we  have  a shield  and  defence  for  our 
own  unlucky  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres!  As  for  the 
hon.  John  himself,  we  mean  to  send  him  this  article, 
to  St.  Petersburgh!” 

iCjF’  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Benton,  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
“reformers”  ot  the  age,  made  a “constructive”journey 
from  Washington  to  St.  Louis,  and  back  again,  in  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1825,  while  lying  in  bed  at 
Washington,  and  charged  and  received  for  his  mileage 
about  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars — if  our  memory, 
as  to  the  sum,  serves  us  correctly,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  not  much  mistaken  in  its  amount — and  notwithstand- 
ing his  colleague,  Mr.  Barton,  made  no  such  journey 
in  his  sleep;  and,  of  course,  received  no  pay,  for  doing 
the  same,  “nothing  at  all!” 

We  also  see  it  stated,  that  Mr.  Lyon,  one  of  the  late 
representatives  in  congress  from  Kentucky,  being  about 
or  less  than  800  miles  distant  from  Washington  by  the 
most  usual  road,  (over  which  the  calculation  of  mileage 
is  directed  to  be  made*),  has  charged  and  receivetl 
compensation  on  1,145  miles  travel,  which  takes  in  the 
sinuosities  of  the  rivers  navigated  by  steam  boats — thus 
making  two  “constructive”  journies,  at  every  session  of 
congress  345  miles  long,  or  690  miles,  at  eight  dollars 
for  every  20  miles — 276  dollars  “constructively”  ob- 
tained. 


* The  following  is  the  law — “Each  representative 
and  delegate  sliall  be  entitled  to  receive  eight  dollars 
tor. every  day  he  has  attended  or  shall  attend  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  shall  also  be  allowed  eight  dol- 
lars for  every  twenty  miles  of  the  estimated  distance, 
by  the  most  usual  road,  from  his  place  of  residence  to 
the  seat  of  congress.  ” 
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“Tales  of  teuroii!!!”  The  following  is  from  a Lon- 
don newspaper  called  “The  World.” 

“We  are  informed  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  an 
immediately  neighboring  district,  that  there  is  at  this 
moment,  a dense  population  of  English  and  Scotch  emi- 
grants, men,  women  and  children,  in  a state  of  total 
want  and  destitutioni  that  the  labor  market  has  been 
long  overstocked;  no  work  or  other  means,  as  a source 
of  subsistence,  to  be  procured  at  any  rate  of  wages, 
however  low:  and  that  these  poor  creutures  are  actu- 
ally sinking  into  death  by  hundreds  in  garrets  and 
cellars,  from  starvation  and  consequent  disease.  [/.'/] 
'I'his  vast  congregation  of  human  misery  and  want  is 
represented  as  extending  to  a population  in  number 
above  130,000,  and  the  want  of  such  institutions  as  hos- 
pitals, where  cleanliness  is  half  cure,  renders  all  efforts 
to  check  disease  and  death  abortive.  ” 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants,  men,  women  and  children,  perishing  at  New 
York,  and  for  the  want  of  such  institutions  as  hospitals! 

This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  splendid  igno- 
rance or  magnificent  impudence,  of  a pure  Joh7i  Bull. 

And  if  130,000  English  and  Scotch  are  thus  congre- 
gated in  misery — whose  fault  is  it!  Shall  the  cold- 
blooded cruelty  of  shipping  off  the  poor— stowing  them 
in  bulk  like  negro  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
landing  them,  exhausted  and  pennyless,  in  a strange  land, 
be  imputed  to  us  as  an  offence  against  humanity?  Mister 
Bull  bellows  by  the  month  because  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  negroes  in  his  own  West  India  islands — but  packs  off 
his  own  white  children  like  spoiled  herring,  to  fatten 
the  soil  of  a foreign  country  with  iheir  carcasses — 130,000 
at  one  place  and  at  one  time!  We  well  know  that  car- 
goes of  paupers  from  England — the  very  sweepings  of 
her  poor  houses,  have  been  cast  upon  the  United  States, 
to  perish  or  be  subsisted  at  our  cost.  But  this  imposi- 
tion has  become  too  great  to  be  suffered,  and  the  slates 
will  prevent  it. 

As  to  the  “hospitals” — the  cities  of  New  York,  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore  pay  more  for  the  support  of 
miserable  Joreigners,  than  is  paid  by  all  England  for 
the  subsistence  of  unhappy  strangers:  and  the  return  is 
insolence  and  falsehood! 

Another  London  paper,  “the  Atlas,”  says  that  in  the 
week  ending  the  26lh  February,  the  New  York  city 
inspector  I’eturned  58  interments  by  mfanticide — and 
with  horror,  adds,  “this  is  put  forth  in  the  New  York 
city  papers  without  note  or  comment!”  Why  did’t 
John  make  it  580,*  so  that  every  woman  must  have 
about  one  child  a year  to  kill  off?  But  we  are  thank- 
ful the  “Atlas”  does  not  say,  that  58  children  are  killed 
and  eaten  every  week  in  New  York. 

But  how  is  it  home?  Mister  Bull  gives  his  tens 
of  thousands  to  Christianize  the  Hindoos,  belter  people 
than  millions  of  his  own — more  honest,  more  sober,  more 
merciful,  generous  and  just, — but  we  find  the  following 
in  an  English  paper,  speaking  of  Ireland: 

“'I'he  marquis  of  Anglesey  is  represented  in  the  Lime- 
rick Evening  Post,  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  an  address 
presented  to  him  by  James  Blake  Butler,  esq.  and  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Clare,  ‘with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  this  county,  I must  certainly  admit  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  peasantry — and  a 
finer  and  more  vigorous  peasantry  than  Clare  possesses 
1 have  never  seen — it  is,  I must  say,  impossible  to  expect 
that  they  will  quietly  lie  down  and  die  of  starvation.^^ 
While  on  this  subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  adding 
the  following  paragraph — 

An  English  lawyer,  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  has  publish- 
ed at  London,  an  edition  of  the  New  York  statutes  relat- 
ing to  real  estate  and  the  court  of  chancery.  He  says. 


*lt  would  be  only  adding  a ^'•cypher'*'' — for  wdiich  pre- 
cedents enough  might  be  had  in  “East-roora-like”  state- 
ments, made  even  by  members  of  congress — and  not 
disavowed  until  the  falsehood  had  performed  its  full 
tour  of  duty!  A late  report  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, in  the  house  of  representatives,  contains  a more 
gross  misrepresentation  than  we  have  mentioned;  and  in 
respect  to  that,  some  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of 
the  tariff  shew  their  great  aflection  for  home  manufac- 
tures! 


in  his  preface,  '^Fas  et  ab  hoste  doceri  is  a maxim  uni- 
versally admitted;  but  happily  in  a period  of  profound 
peace,  the  opportunity  oH gathering  the  experience 

of  friends.  'I'he  United  Slates  of  North  America  are 
cliiefly  indebted  to  England  for  their  colonization,  lan- 
guage, literature,  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
Bberty  which  now  constitutes  them  a great  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  'Po  profit  by  their  experience  is  incur- 
ring no  debt,  and  the  parent  country  derives  reflected 
honor  from  every  approach  they  make  towards  good 
government  and  national  improvement.” 

Hydrophobia.  Another  case  of  this  disease  has  ap- 
peared in  New  York.  A woman,  aged  about  24  years, 
was  bitten  by  a dog  on  tlie  l4th  June,  and  on  the  17th 
began  to  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 
She  soon  after  attempted  to  bite  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her  in  her  paroxysms,  and  would  also  howl 
and  bark  like  a dog.  She  resisted  liquids  with  great  vio- 
lence, when  offered.  She  had  between  30  and  40  pa- 
roxysms on  the  18th — and  powerful  doses  of  opium  and 
calomel  were  administered,  in  the  desperate  emergen- 
cy,  by  doctors  Hall  and  Lawyer,  and  soon  the  parox- 
ysms became  less  frequent  and  violent— and,  in  two  or 
three  days,  salivation  liaving  taken  place,  she  was  consi- 
dered out  of  danger. 

Up  to  the  29th  ult.  1,500  dollars  had  been  paid  in  pre- 
miums for  dogs  killed  at  New  York!  The  manner  in 
which  the  removal  of  a dangerous  nuisance  was  so  far 
effected,  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  objectionable; 
and  the  appointment  of  persons  whose  special  duty  it 
shall  be  to  destroy  dogs  found  running  at  large,  has 
been  suggested. 

“The  Beautiftjl.’’  A Philadelphia  paper  says- 
The  obsequies  of  the  late  Benjamin  Carr,  professor  of 
music,  were  celebrated  in  St.  Augustine’s  church  on 
Thursday  morning  last,  on  which  occasion  a solemn 
mass  was  sung,  and  several  appropriate  anthems  per- 
formed. The  singers  were  accompanied  by  other  in- 
struments besides  the  organ,  and  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance had  a very  striking  effect. 

[Mr.  Carr  was  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
highlv  esteemed  for  his  correct  private  deportment;  but 
the  beauty  of  this  thing  is — that  St.  Augustine’s  is  a Ca- 
iholia  church,  and  Mr.  Carr  who  was  a protestant,  had 
afforded  much  instruction  to  the  choir,  who  desired  the 
performance  of  this  grateful  and  kind  service.] 

JoHx  Mahklet  was  hung  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
on  the  24th  June,  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  for  the  mur- 
der of  theNewey  family — heretofore  mentioned.  With 
his  latest  breath,  (given  up  to  speaking),  he  declared  his 
innocence  of  the  offence  for  which  he  suffered,  and  de- 
nied a knowledge  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom 
the  crimes  were  committed!  Thus  hope  lingers  while 
life  remains.  There  was  no  positive  proof  against  this 
man — but  a train  of  circumstances,  and  the  possession 
of  certain  things  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle,  New- 
ey,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  bar,  “could  not  lie;” 
and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  other  parts  of  his  state- 
ment, made  at  the  awful  moment  of  his  exit,  as  it  were, 
are  altogether  untrue— and  they  are  such  as  he  could  not 
have  made  any  “mistake”-about.  He  has  left  a narrative 
of  his  life.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a worthy  clergyman, 
who  is  “earnestly  solicited”  to  publish  it.  Cui  bono? 
Let  it  be  destroyed.  , t • u- 

A late  inmate  of  the  penitentiary,  named  Lishier, 
as  he  returned  frofu  witnessing  the  execution  of  Mark- 
ley,  (who  had  also  left  the  penitentiary  but  a short  time 
ag"o),  being  intoxicated,  entered  the  enclosure  of  a Mr. 
Fowler  near  Frederick,  and  soon  got  up  a quarrel, 
which  resulted  in  his  (Lishier’s)  death.  Fowler  imme- 
diately gave  himself  up  to  the  proper  authority. 

Broken  banks.  The  editor  af  the  Cincinnatti  Ad- 
vertiser says  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  banks  have 
been  set-up  and  stopped  payment  in  the  United  States, 
causing  a “dead  loss”  to  the  community  of  more  than 
twentv-four  millions  of  dollars. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  said,  we  think— a 
swindliitg  of  honest  persons  to  the  amount  ot  2 i millions 
—for  what  they  lost,  the  rascals  gained. 
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The  New  Yohk  caxals.  We  have  received,  and 
read  vilh  much  attention,  a long  and  very  able  report 
made  to  the  senate  of  New  York  on  the  l4th  Feb.  last 
by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  Dutchess,  concerning  the  “canals 
and  internal  improvements  by  means  of  canals.” 

It  is  a very  interesting  history  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  New  York — of  the  funds  of  the  state  appli- 
cable to  education  and  science  and  internal  improve- 
ments -the  cost  and  pressent  state  of  the  canals  and  of 
their  particular  funds,  with  a general  view  of  the  reve- 
nue— of  the  means  of  the  state  to  be  used  for  new  canals, 
and  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  making  them,  &c. — 
the  whole  filling  40  large  pages;  all  which  we  would 
gladly-  insert  in  the  “Register,”  could  room  be  spar- 
ed for  the  document — though  dissenting  from  Mr.  Tall- 
madge’s  views  as  to  the  power  of  th& national  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  such  undertakings.  But  his  report 
claims  and  will  receive  a careful  examination  from  the 
people  of  New  York,  because  of  the  various  important 
matter  which  he  has,  with  so  much  labor,  collected  and 
spread  before  them. 

Great  coselagratio??!  On  the  morning  of  the  21  st 
June, at  7 o’clock,  the  roof  of  the  statehoase  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire — and, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  prompt  and  spirited  efforts,  that 
large  edifice,  the  pride  of  the  state,  was  enveloped  in 
flames,  and  all  of  it  that  was  combustible  destroyed. 
The  public  papers  were  saved,  together  with  a much 
valued  portrait  of  ll ashington — but  his  statue  by  Ca- 
nova,  that  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the  great  artist,  was  lost, 
though  the  most  active  exertions  were  made  to  save  it. 

One  account  says — “The  beautiful  grove  of  which  this 
fine  building  was  the  central  ornament,  stands  unscath- 
ed, and  it  is  probable  that  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  tlie 
trees  checked  the  evil  from  spreading  to  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  offices  of  the  departments,  (which  are 
in  detached  buildings),  and  the  oflicial  archives,  are  also 
saved;  and  I have  the  happiness  to  add,  that  neither 
life,  limb,  nor  property,  of  any  of  our  citizens,  is  injur- 
ed.” 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  means  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  this  building  from  fire, 
v-ere  the  cause  of  its  destruction!  The  shiugle-roof 
had  been  chiefly  removed  for  a covering  of  zinc,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fire  introduce  for  solder- 
ing the  zinc,  caused  this  calamity — one  of  the  persons 
employed  being  seen  to  carry  up,  early  in  the  morning, 
a coal  of  fire,  between  two  shingles,  considerably  ignited! 

The  flame  was  awfully  grand,  when  the  devouring 
element  was  in  the  height  of  its  rage. 

The  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Ra- 
leigh, have  offered,  through  the  governor,  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  their  building  to  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

Canova’s  statue  of  Washington  cost  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  about  25,000  dollars.  The  state  house  may  be 
rebuilt  more  convenient  and  more  beautiful  than  be- 
iore — but  Canova  is  dead,  and  the  “wealth  of  the  In- 
dies” cannot  make  such  a man  as  he  was.  Genius 
laughs  at  the  creations  of  emperors  and  kings,  popes 
and  primates,  generals  and  bishops.  To  the  Source 
of  such  tale?its  as  Canova  possessed,  all  their  efforts 
are  as  the  works  of  atoms. 

^‘Odu  Feleows.”  Nearly  a thousand  of  this  frater- 
nity had  a procession  at  Wilmington,  Del.  on  Monday 
last — consisting  of  the  members  resident  in  that  borough, 
and  many  visiters  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c. 

Indian  war.  The  Sac  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
ofllock  Island,  under  the  command  of  Black  Hawk,  ap- 
pear to  have  resolved  on  acts  of  hostility.  In  conference 
with  gen.  Gaines,  they  assured  him  of  a determination  to 
keep  possession  of  certain  grounds,  at  all  hazards.  A let- 
ter dated  “Encampment,  Rock  Island,  June  8,  says — 
■\Ve  yesterday  held  a talk  willi  the  Indians,  and  from 
their  determination  not  to  leave  the  white  settlements, 
and  from  their  number,  we  shall  have  pretty  serious 
work,  that  is,  we  shall  have  no  play;  they  came  into  the 
council  house  yesterday  with  their  spears,  hatchets,  and 
bows  strung,  and  1 have  no  doubt,  from  the  extreme  agi- 
tation of  the  interpreter,  that  there  was  more  danger 
than  most  were  aware  of,  as  our  troops  were  near  a quar- 


ter of  a mile  off,  and  they  were  about  10  for  one  of  us.” 
But  general  Gaines  has  collected  ten  companies  of  U. 
States  troops,  with  which  he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  be 
able  to  repel  the  contemplated  invasion  and  give  security 
to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

There  is  a correspondence  between  gov.  Reynolds, 
gen.  William  Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
raaj.  gen.  Gaines,  which  we  shall  record^  though  of  no 
great  present  interest. 

Nullification — by  broadswords  and  rifles]  The 
Geo.  Courier  contains  a long  correspondence  between 
James  JVayne,  esq.  a representative  in  congress  from  that 
state,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Daniel,  growing  out  of  a mis- 
understanding in  some  political  matters.  The  Doctor 
having  sent  a challenge  it  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Wayne,  as  the  challenged  party,  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  weapons.  He  fixed  upon  broad 
swords  to  be  used  till  either  party  should  be  so  injured 
as  to  be  unable  to  continue  the  fight — and  then  resort  to 
be  made  to  rifles.  The  prudent  iriend  ofDr.  D.  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  of  such  an  exposure  of  the  life  of  his 
principal,  without  consultation  with  bim,  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  terms;  and  thus  ended  the  bloodless  tra- 
gedy. Had  they  met  however,  we  are  puzzled  to  know 
what  use  they  could  have  made  of  rifles,  after  being  so 
injured  with  broad  swords,  “ as  to  be  unable  to  contiu- 
the  fight.” 

“Georgia  fashions”.  We  should  not  have  ventured 
on  the  following  witty  and  yet  good  humored,  exhibit, 
had  it  not  been  the  product  of  a Georgian: — As  warm, 
weather  comes  on,  and  the  bilious  and  bullying  season 
approaches,  the  demand  increases  for  Lee’s  Pills  and 
pocket  pistols,  and  goggles  and  gunpowder,  black  patches 
and  dirk  knives,  grow  in  demand.  Sundry  of  the 
monde  have  mounted  green  spectacles,  and  a rise  is  ex- 
pected in  sword  canes  and  epsoms. 

The  superior  courts  in  the  different  circuits  are  also 
in  session,  and  a good  deal  of  lawing  and  liquoring  is 
going  on,  as  well  as  fighting  and  physicking.  Attorneys 
and  physicians,  it  is  presumed,  have  their  hands  full. 
We  like  to  see  all  trades  prosper,  and  in  a bil-ious  sea- 
son, those  of  the  lawyer  and  doctor  Rre  not  the  least 
useful.  One  unravels  a tangled  case,  the  other  cases  up 
a shattered  limb — one  dives  into  the  bowels  of  a sta- 
tute, the  other  into  the  state  of  the  bowels.  This  bleeds 
a patient  in  the  arm  for  the  state  of  his  health,  the 
other  bleeds  him  in  the  pocket  for  the  health  of  his 
estate. 

Gamboge  and  gambling  are  seen  in  the  back  rooms, 
and  gingerbread,  jacks  and  judges  in  the  public  squares. 
Duns  and  dirk  knives  grow  saucy  during  court  week, 
and  mayors  and  bailiffs  feel  ticklish.  Enemas  and  en- 
dorsements are  sought  for  by  some,  cocktails  and  charac- 
ters sued  for  by  others.  Half-pints  and  hickories  are 
flourished  in  these  times,  and  teething  and  gouging  tole- 
rated— all  for  the  honor  of  liberty,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  business.  [jilacon  Telegraph. 

“The  West  India  trade.”  American  four  in  Ca- 
nada. The  Montreal  Herald  gives  the  following  cus- 
tom house  construction  of  the  new  act  of  the  British 
parliament,  regulating  the  import  and  export  of  Ameri- 
can flour  into  or  from  Canada.  In  addition  to  securing  the 
transportation  of  flour  to  the  West  Indies  in  British  ves- 
sels, it  now  seems  that  the  manufacture  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  British  account,  if  lor  export  to  England, 
Isn’t  this  “free  trade?” 

“I'he  former  law,  besides  imposing  a duty  on  the 
importation  into  the  British  American  possessions  of 
wheat,  flour,  &c.  from  abroad,  also  provided  several 
forms,  wliich  on  entry  required  to  be  attended  to,  and 
imposed  several  limitations  which  affected  the  character 
of  those  productions. 

“'I'hese  were,  a declaration  on  the  shipment  of  the 
property,  from  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  shipper,  that 
the  same  was  the  produce  of  a British  possession,  and  a 
certificate  from  the  collector  of  the  quantity  shipped. 
By  the  act  just  passed,  no  more  is  repealed  than  those 
clauses  of  the  former  act  which  relates  to  the  imposition 
of  a duly,  but  leaves  in  full  force  all  the  provisions 
above  alluded  to.  The  effect  of  the  law,  therefore,  is 
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to  admit  American  wheal  and  flour  to  enter  this  pro- 
vince duty  free,  but  on  exportation  to  Euglaiul  liable  to 
all  the  restrictions  which  hitherto  have  been  imposed  by 
former  acts  rela'ing  to  the  colonial  trade,  on  such  arti- 
cles. At  the  same  t me,  it  is  understood,  that  .-Imei  i- 
aiH  -wheat,  manufactured  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Low  er  Canada,  may  be  shipped  as  colonial fonvy  cm  the 
principle  that  the  manufacture  alters  the  character  of  tlie 
l>roiiuce.  This  arrangement  luiU  preserve  to  Canada 
the  co'onial  privileges  which  it  at  present  enjoys  over 
the  produce  of  the  states,  and  also  the  employment  to  the 
mil  's  of  the  country. 

Fuaxce  and  nATTi.  'I'he  affliirs  between  France 
and  Hayti  have  reached  a crisis  of  much  interest  to 
us,  because  of  the  location  and  people  of  the  latter. 
The  following  letter  is  sufficient  to  shew  their  relations 
one  with  the  other. — 

Port  au  Prince,  June  1831. 

There  has  lately  been  a rupture  between  the  French 
consul  and  the  government,  the  latter  refusing  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty  agreed  to  by  the  French  government, 
which  would  reduce  the  Haytiens  if  not  to  a stale  of 
slavery,  at  least  to  that  of  colonists.  The  French  con- 
sul has  declared  his  intention  of  quitting  the  country  on 
the  25th  instant,  and  has  made  known  to  his  country- 
men that  after  that  period  they  need  not  look  to  !»im 
for  protection.  Business  is  consequently  at  a stand, 
and  all  sales  of  merchandise  suspended,  because  persons 
having  property’  will  not  sell  on  a credit.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  anxiety  of  the  F'rench  to  get  away  their 
funds,  the  price  of  coffee  has  risen  to  $13,  and  doubloons 
to  $32.50. 

The  “church”  in  France.  Tiie  Abbe  Gregoire, 
•who  attained  so  much  celebrity  by  the  philanthropic 
spirit  which  pervaded  his  writings,  and  by  the  mildness 
and  benevolence  of  his  character,  died  on  the  5th  May, 
at  Faris.  His  death  bed  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  polemical  discussion,  The  Abbe  Gregoire.  firm  in 
his  heterodox  opinions  to  the  last,  would  not  “give  the 
sign”  as  he  expired.  In  consequence  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  has  already  had  his  houses  twice 
sacked  by  the  mob,  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  buried 
in  the  parish  church.  M.  Casimir  Perrier  declares  that 
he  shall  be  buried  there,  and  that  the  funeral  service 
shall  be  read  by  a clergyman,  and  that  if  the  archbishop 
ventures  to  interfere,  he  will  liand  him  over  to  the  police. 

[We  believe  that  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  pa- 
rish church  yard,  as  directed  by  the  civil  magistrate.] 

Ancient  Pennsylvania.  The  grant  of  Charles  the 
second  to  William  Penn,  is  dated  March  4th,  1681,  and 
in  that  year,  we  are  informed  by  R.  Proud’s  History 
of  Pennsylvania,  two  ships  sailed  Rom  London,  and  one 
from  Bristol,  with  passengers,  bound  to  the  river  Del- 
aware; they  being  the  first  sellers  in  Pennsylvania  from 
England.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  deed  of  payment,  between  William  Penn 
and  his  adventurers  was,  that  in  clearing  the  land,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  one  acre  of  trees  left  standing 
for  every  five  acres  cut  down;  and  especially  to  pre- 
serve the  mulberry  and  the  oak  for  silk  and  shipping; 
having  an  eye  at  that  early  period  of  time,  to  ship  buil- 
ding and  silk  manufactures;  both  of  which  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained, are  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Penn- 
sylvania,and  the  genius  of  her  people. 

Rideau  canal.  This  magnificent  work  will,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  be  finished  early  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust next.  'I  hree  of  the  locks  at  the  Kingston  mills 
are  finished,  and  the  fourth  and  last  is  all  but  completed. 
We  saw  the  gales  hung  upon  one  of  them,  they  open 
with  great  ease  as  the  weight  towards  the  centre  rests 
upon  a small  wheel.  The  contract  for  building  the 
“John  By  ” steamer  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Drum- 
mond, the  enterprising  conlr:iclor  at  the  Kingston  mills, 
who  is  to  launch  the  vessel  by  the  first  of  next  Novem- 
ber. The  engine  is  to  be  made  by  Messrs  Bennett  Jk 
Henderson  of  Montreal,  and  to  be  ready  this  autumn,  so 
tliat  we  m.ay  expect  to  have  a fine  sleambeat  ready  to 
commence  running  upon  the  canal  on  the  opening  of  the 
navig’ttion  next  spring.  Kingston,  U.  C.  Chron, 


The  now  of  William  Tell.  Among  other  places 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  worthy  of  notice,  (at  Zurich,) 

1 visited  the  arsenal,  where  one  may  receive  a lesson  of 
humility,  in  attempting  to  wield  the  sword,  and  to 
carry  the  armor,  borne  by  the  warriors  of  other  days. 

I,  of  course  handled  the  bow,  said  to  be  the  bow  of 
William  'Fell;  and  the  identical  arrow  that  pierced  the 
apple  is  also  shewn,  i cannot  conceive  of  what  mate- 
rials the  sinews  of  that  distinguished  patriot  were  made; 
for  the  degenerate  men  of  our  time  are  obliged  to  use 
a machine  with  the  power  of  the  lever,  to  draw  the 
cord  even  halt  way  to  the  point  at  which  the  arrow  is 
discharged.  I'here  is  a vast  collection  of  ancient  ar- 
mor preserved,  and  modern  equipments  for  more  than 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  canton, — [Switzerland ^ 
Prance, and  the  Pyrenees;  by  Derwent  Conway."] 

Irish  Law.  The  following  extract  from  an  affidavit 
read  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Dublin,  is  alike 
illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  legal  process  is  ex- 
ecuted in  Ireland,  and  of  the  precision  with  which  legal 
instruments  are  drawn: — “And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  on  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  said  defendant, 
situate  in  the  county  of  Galway  aforesaid  Jfor  the  pur- 
pose of  personally  serving  him  with  the  said  writ,  he, 
said  deponent,  knocked  three  several  times  at  the  outer, 
commonly  called  the  hall  door,  but  could  not  obtain 
admission:  whereupon  this  deponent  was  proceeding 
to  knock  a fourth  time,  w hen  a man,  to  this  deponent 
unknown,  holding  in  his  hands  a musket  or  blunderbuss 
at  this  deponent,  loaded  with  balls  or  slugs,  as  l!:is  de- 
ponent has  since  heard  and  verily  believes,  appeared 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  said  house,  and  pre- 
senting said  musket  or  blunderbuss  at  this  deponent, 
said  that  if  said  deponent  did  not  instantly  retire,  he 
would  send  his  (the  deponent’s)  soul  to  hdl:  which  this 
deponent  verily  believes  he  would  have  done,  had  not  this 
deponent  precipitately  escaped.” — Journal  of  Law,' 
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From  London  papers  to  the  iloth  J\lay,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  result  of  the  elections  as  far  as  ascertained  have 
been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  reform;  347  of 
the  returned  members  being  in  favor  of  reform  and  221 
against  it.  I'he  reform  party  have  gained  182  members 
and  lost  42,  making  the  net  gain  14U  as  will  be  shewn 


English  counties 

For. 

Jlgainat. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

70 

6 

58 

0 

English  cities 

43 

9 

12 

2 

Boroughs  in  schedule  A 

28 

76 

12 

14 

Do.  do.  B 

29 

55 

12 

18 

Do. not  included  ineiiher 

schedule 

126 

46 

76 

6 

Irish  members 

42 

17 

8 

2 

Welsh  counties 

5 

6 

2 

0 

Scotch 

4 

6 

2 

0 

347 

221 

182 

42 

Sixteen  members  were  yet  to  be  returned  for  England 
and  41  for  Ireland,  on  the  I8lh  May — the  arrival  from 
Belfast,  however  furnishes  accounts  of  the  elections  of 
three  counties  and  one  city  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  and  captain  Jones,  anti-reform 
candidates,  had  been  elected  for  the  county  of  Derry. 

Lord  Bozle  and  bon.  Robert  King,  in  favor  of  reform, 
for  Cork. 

Sir  E.  Hayes  and  colonel  Conolly,  anti-reform  for 
Donegal. 

The  lord  mayor  (Hardy)  and  Mr.  Perrin,  in  favor  of 
reform,  for  Dublin. 

20, QUO  firelocks  have  been  shipped  from  England  for 
Holland  and  Austria,  which,  by  permission  ot  the  cus- 
toms, have  been  entered  as  wrought  iron,  the  barrels 
being  packed  in  one  case,  and  the  locks  in  another. 

'1  iiere  had  been  an  unfounded  rumor  of  the  health  of 
the  king,  and  of  an  extensive  insurrection  in  Ireland, 
which  agitated  the  stock  market  a good  deal.  I'he  Age 
thinks  the  latter  report  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

IRELAND. 

The  Mahons  and  O’Connells  and  their  respective 
friends,  had,  in  consequence  of  their  persomd  and  politi- 
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cal  differences,  thrown  the  people  of  Ennis  into  a state 
of  great  excitement.  On  the  20th  May  no  less  than  six 
gentlemen  left  that  place  for  Galway  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes, and  accounts  state  that  Mr.  O’Gorman  Mahon, 
late  member  of  parliament,  had  been  killed  in  a duel 
with  col.  Macnamara. 

rRANCE. 

The  king  of  the  French  was  pursuing  his  visit  through 
his  dominions,  and  had  been  received  evei-y  where,  as 
far  as  he  had  proceeded,  with  loyal  enthusiasm  by  the 
people.  He  visits  in  all  directions  the  various  establish- 
ments of  industry  and  instruction,  and  is  gratified  at 
their  success  and  love  of  order,  and  the  dissemination  of 
instruction,  as  a powerful  means  of  civilization. 

BEtGIU.W. 

The  armistice  at  Antwerp  has  been  broken,  and  hos- 
tilities have  been  commenced  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Belgians.  Great  preparations  were  being  made  on 
both  sides  for  war.  Munitions  of  war  of  all  descriptions 
were  arriving  at  Antwerp  for  the  Belgians.  Gen. 
Chasse  having  learned  that  fortifications  were  erecting  at 
the  back  of  some  houses  near  the  citadel,  made  a sortie 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  houses  by  fire.  This 
led  to  some  skirmishing,  and  the  Dutch  in  consequence 
had  taken  possession  of,  and  were  fortifying  fort  St. 
Lawrence,  a fort  declared  neutral  by  the  armistice. 
The  Dutch,  in  attempting  to  destroy  a dyke,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Belgians,  who  made  between  200  and  300 
pj-isoners. 

General  Belliard  and  Mr.  White  had  arrived  from 
Brussels  and  held  an  interview  with  gen.  Chassej  but 
the  result  was  not  known. 

The  national  congress  convened  on  the  17th  May, 
and  after  being  organised,  the  president  alluded  to  the 
crisis  in  which  Belgium  was  placed.  The  minister  for] 
foreign  affairs  stated  that  the  report  of  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  with  tlie  prince  [of  Coburg  had  not  been  re-  i 
ceived,  but  was  expected  to  reach  Brussels  on  the  20th, 
in  charge  of  lord  Ponsonby,  whose  arrival  w-as  then 
expected;  he  had  not,  however,  arrived  on  the  21st. 

The  assent  of  France  to  the  protocol  of  30th  January, 
■which  adjudged  to  Holland  the  grand  dutchy  of  Lux- 
emburg and  part  of  Limburg,  had  been  received  at  Brus- 
sels. 

The  Belgic  commissioners  had  not  been 
received  at  London,  and  ihe  confidential  conversations 
had  with  them  by  the  British  ministers  were  to  be 
communicated,  if  at  all,  to  a secret  committee  of  the 
assembly. 

One  of  the  protocols  agreed  upon,  lays  down  the 
principle  that  every  country  may  regulate  its  interior ! 
administration  as  it  pleases,  but  that  the  limits  of  its  ' 
territory  is  a European  matter,  to  be  regulated  bv  a 1 
treaty.  Surmises  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  second  pro-  • 
tocol  are  made  in  the  London  papers.  j 

The  difficulties  at  Antwerp  betw'een  tlie  Belgians  and 
Dutch,  had  been  amicably  adjusted.  j 

Austria  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  separation  of  Bel-  | 
gium  from  Holland,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  its  junction  w’ith  France. 

POLAXD. 

Some  more  particulars  of  the  surrender  of  the  Polish 
corps  under  general  Dwernicki  to  the  Austrians,  are 
gK’en.  Their  arras  and  munitions  of  w-ar  were  first  re- 
ceived by  the  Austrians  and  by  tliern  delivered  to  the 
liussians.  The  Poles  have  made  a new  levy  of  40,000  ^ 
men,  and  the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  them  in  j 
great  force.  There  were  14,000  sick  and  wounded  in  j 
the  hospitals  ol  Warsaw.  The  cholera  morbus  had  made 
great  ravages  among  the  Russian  prisoners. 

Letters  it  was  said  had  been  received  in  Paris,  bv  ex-  ■ 
press,  from.  Augsburg  of  the  15th  .May,  which  slate'  that  i 
general  Skrzynecki,  the  Polish  commander-in-ehief,  had  i 
obtained  an  important  victory  over  general  Deibitsch,  i 
and  that  the  latter  was  in  full  retreat— and  that  he; 
would  be  superceded  by  general  Paskewitch.’  This  ac-  i 
count  was  not  believed. 

Letters  from  St.  Peterburgh  state  that  the  emperor ' 
has  rejected  all  accommodation  as  to  Poland,  for  which 
France  and  England  had  warmly  interested  themsehes,  . 
and  that  colossal  measures  had' been  taken  throughout  i 
Russia,  to  speedily  stifle  the  revolution. 


The  Lulhuanians  are  still  in  a state  of  revolt,  and  in 
two  affairs  are  said  to  have  maintained  their  own. 

The  official  accounts  of  the  Polish  commanders  re.?, 
ceived  by  this  arrival,  of  the  late  affairs  between  the 
contending  armies,  confirm  the  former  accounts.  -Gen. 
Skzynecki  states  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  “our 
soldiers  were  struck  with  horror  to  witness  the  traces  of 
Russian  barbarity — places  of  worship  were  pillaged  and 
the  abodes  of  clergymen  burnt.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  leaders  of  the  army  show  feeling  and  humanity.*’ 

Field  marshal  Deibitsch’s  official  reports,  published 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  are  in  no  wise  discouraging  to  the 
Russians. 

A Hamburg  paper  of  May  20,  states  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  has  refused  to  allow  general  Dwer- 
nicki to  return  to  Warsaw,  and  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception  at  Laybacb,  for  the  disiribution 
of  his  officers  in  Moravia,  and  for  sending  his  soldiers  to 
Transylvania.  Gen.  Dwernicki  had  protested  against 
this  harsh  procedure,  and  sent  copies  of  his  protest  to 
the  English  and  French  ambassadors. 

Letters  had  been  received  in  London  from  Berlin, 
which  state  that  the  Poles  confess  they  have  but  faint 
hopes  of  success  against  the  Russians. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Prussian  government  had  formed  an  army,  (in- 
cluding those  in  garrisons),  of  330,000  raenj  a part  to 
form  a cordon  on  the  frontiers. 

TURKEY. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey,  and  was  daily  becoming  more  menacing.  The 
pasha  of  Albania  had  blockaded  the  grand  vizier  at  Mo- 
naster, in  Romelia.  Several  other  pashas  had  also  re- 
volted, and  the  porte  had  become  so  seriously  alarmed 
as  to  give  a very  extensive  territory  to  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  on  condition  of  his  furnishing  a body  of  men  ta 
act  against  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  one  of  the  revolting 
pashas. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  extraordinary  proposition  ofThe  president  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  creation  of  a governmeni 
bank,  (than  which  we  would  rather  take  the  chance  of 
pur  liberties  under  Louis  Philip,  of  France,  or  W illiam, 
of  Great  Britain),  has  powerfully  strengthened  the 
claims  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  to  the  favor  of 
the  people — and  thousands  that  were  indifferent,  if  not 
actually  opposed  to  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  that  in-, 
stitution,  even  with  certain  alterations  which  some  sup- 
posed the  public  safety  would  require — have  become  ns 
warm  friends,  as  well  because  of  the  uncalled-for  attack 
made  upon  it  by  the  president,  as  in  opposition  to  the 
monied  monster  proposed  to  be  substituted  lor  it;  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  ^‘gone  the  whole”  with  the 
administration  on  other  points,  liave  made  a sudden  halt 
here.  Take  the  following  as  a case  in  point — fi  ora  the 
“Pennsylvania  Inquirer,”  the  serai-‘‘official  organ  of  the 
government”  for  that  state: 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Inqidrer. 

In  common  w ith,  we  believe,  a great  majority  of  the 
real  friends  of  the  president,  we  see  with  regret  the 
frequent  attacks  which  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
favorable  to  the  present  administration,  are  making  on 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  'i'he  only  (fleet  of  tliis. 
course  is  to  alienate  Irem  the  administration  a large 
body  of  its  suppoiHers,  who  lliink  that  the  destruction  of 
the  bank  would  throw  into  confusion  the  currency  and 
commercial  exchanges  of  tlie  country.  We  think  too 
that  the  manner  of  these  attacks  is  as  injudicious  as  the 
cause  itself  is  unfortunate.  'I'licy  tend  w holly  to  mis- 
lead the  community.  For  instance;  the  Globe  repub- 
lishes a speech  of  Air.  .Madison,  w hen  a member  of  con- 
gress in  ISOJ,  against  the  first  bank.  Vet,  after  24  years 
experience,  this  same  Air.  Aladison,  acting  in  his  cha- 
racter of  president  of  the  United  Slates,  actually  recom- 
mended to  congress  this  batik,  and  signed  the  charter. 
“Waving,”  says  he,  in  his  message  of  January  30di, 
1815,  “\V.avirig  tlie  question  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  to  establish  an  incorporated 
bank,  as  heiog  precluiied,  in  iny  judgment,  byi  cpeat- 
ed  recognitions,  under  various  circumstances,  of  the 
validity  of  such  an  institution  in  acts  c?  the  legislature 
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executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  ac- 
companied by  indications  in  diderent  modes,  of  a con- 
currence of  a general  will  of  the  nation,”  See. 

On  anotlier  occasion,  the  Globe  reprints  at  full  length, 
a private  letter  of  Mr,  Jeirerson,  dated  December  13th, 
1803;  containing  opinions  adverse  to  the  bank,  and  es- 
pecially stating  that  he  perceived  an  intention  to  estab- 
lish a branch  of  the  bank  at  New  Orleans.  Yet,  in 
three  montlis  afterwards  this  very  Mr.  JefTtrson  ap- 
proves an  act  of  congress,  passed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  elablishing  this  very  branch  bank  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  act  is  as  follows: — 

“He  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorised 
to  establish  oflices  of  discount  and  deposite  in  any  part 
of  the  territory  or  ot  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
.anti  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is 
a supplement. 

NATFIANIEL  MACON, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JESSE  FRANKLIN, 
president  of  the  senate^  pro  tempore. 
Jlpproved-^TROM^S  JEFFERSON. 

JMarch  19,  1804. 

This  shows  one  of  two  things.  Either  iMr.  Jefferson’s 
opinions  had  undergone  a change,  or  he  had  too  much 
good  sense,  too  much  respect  for  the  legislative  bodies, 
and  was  too  good  a republican,  to  set  up  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  against  that  of  the  representatives  of  the 
peo[)le,  in  a question  so  particularly  within  their  province 
as  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxes  on  their 
constituents.* 

ICJ^The  J^^ew  Hampshire  Patriot  (in  which  an  im- 
pudent charge  of  bribery  against  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, en  masse,  was  made),  w ith  the  .dlbany  Argus, 
and  several  other  furious  papers,  have  loudly  complain- 
ed that  certain  persons  interested  in  the  bank  have 
forwarded  to  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  [them’ 
selves  paying  the  postage),  large  numbers  of  essays  or 
tracts  to  shew  the  usetulness  of  the  bank,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties or  dangers  that  would  follow  a refusal  to  re- 
new its  charter.  They  call  this  proceeding  by  many 
bad  names,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as  a gross  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  people! 

Now — in  the  session  of  1827-8,  many  members  of 
congress  labored  as  much  as  four  or  five  hours  in  a 
day  to  frank  electioneering  addresses,  pamphlets  and 
papers,  which,  instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
post-office,  were  calculated  to  have  cost  an  additional 
expense  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  I have  heard  one  of 
them  boast  how  many  times  he  could  make  ids  frank 
in  an  hour,  -when  he  franked  by  the  ream;  which,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  was  two  hundred  times! 

It  appeared  as  if  the  name  of  every  person  in  certain 
districts  was  listed,  and  forwarded  to  Washington— for 
at  some  of  the  little  post-offices  in  JHarylandj  from 
100  to  300  electioneering  articles  were  received  by  a 
single  mail,  franked  by  members  of  congress  fiom 
Kentucky  and  other  “foreign”  stales.  And  this  prac- 
tice was  kept  up  as  if  by  a committee  appointed  for 
the  special  iiurpose,  (which,  indeed,  il  is  believed  really 
existed),  until  the  end  of  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
session — the  latest  moment  at  which  such  franking  could 
he  performed.  We  do  believe  that  franks,  by  the  ream, 
were  sent  to  a certain  printing  office,  and  there  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  ]>rinter,  persons  being  employed 
and  paid,/>?'o  rata,  to  make  up  packages  by  the  thousand  ! 

Admitting  all  that  is  said  about  these  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  tlie  friends  of  the  bank  of  tlie  United  Slates— 
is  it  not  strange  that  such  sharp-sighted  editors  prefer 
it  as  a charge  of  “electioneering”  against  the  bank,  be- 
cause essays  in  its  favor  are  spread  before  the  people, 
the  postage  being  honestly  paid,  and  have  not  yet  dis- 


*The  “Inquirer”  perhaps,  was  not  aw'are  of  the  severe 
hit  lierein  made  at  tlie  vetoes  of  president  Jackson — di- 
rectly denying  to  both  houses  of  congress  “the  dispo- 
sition of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxes  on  their  constitu- 
ents.” 


covered  it  wrong  in  members  oj  congress, — not  onlv  to 
frank  packages  as  above  stated,  but  really  cause  a 
great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  post-office  on  account  of 
extra  expense  incurred  in  the  transportation  and  de- 
livery ot  these  packages — public  paper  being  also  used 
for  envelopes^ 

Again — are  they  afraid  that  the  people — the  dear, 
sw  eet,  intelligent  and  al  way s-wise  judging  people,  should 
read  any  article,  unless  prepared  for  the  public  infor- 
mation by  their  own  precious  and  infallible  selves? 

And  further,  did  not  Mr.  Benton  force  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  make  a few 
remarks  about  the  bank,  and  enlarge  them  into  a very 
lengthy  sjieech,  of  which  great  numbers  were  publish- 
ed, franked,  kc.  And  has  not  an  United  States’  of- 
ficer at  Roslon,  ( whose  name  is  not  recollected),  also 
“made  a book”  against  the  bank,  w hich  was  multitudi- 
nously  sent  to  Albany  at  the  late  sitting  of  the  legisla- 
ture? 

AVe  object  not  to  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  fairly  made,  and  especially  if  they  increase,  in- 
stead of  diminish,  the  public  revenue — though  as  to,  the 
bank,  wg  think  the  proceeding  premature — and  altoge- 
ther uncalled  for:  but  the  “poor  beetle”  has  a natural 
right  to  turn,  if  trodden  upon. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  TJ.  S.  AT  LOUISYIELE. 

The  “Globe”  lately  had  a long  article  on  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  managers  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at 
Louisville,  in  the  Kentucky  election  of  1825 — when  the 
old  court  and  new  court  parties  were  at  lurious  is- 
sue. It  says  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  first 
Monday  in  August  when  the  election  was  held,  certain 
of  the  old  court  party',  (their  funds  being  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted), resolved  to  ajiply'  to  the  bank  for  aid.  They 
got  some  of  the  directors  together,  and  had  250  dollars 
given  to  them;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  this  mo- 
ney was  disposed  at  Sliippingjiort,  in  opening  grog-shops, 
hiring  hacks,  and  obtaining  illegal  voles,  is  described  at 
full  length,  and  with  much  preciseness,  indeed. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  the  “Louisville  Adver- 
tiser” says  — 

“We  owe  it  to  justice  to  contradict  the  foregoing 
statement.  Precise  as  it  is,  we  are  entirely  convinced 
it  is  utterly'  unfounded.  J’he  bank  did  not  advance  a 
cent,  in  1825,  to  either  of  tlie  contending  parties — old 
court  or  new  court.  Oiir  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  old  court  party,  at  the  lime  relerred  to, 
would  have  authorised  us  to  make  this  statement — but 
we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  go  farther — to  satisfy  our- 
selves of  the  fallacy  of  the  charge,  by  inquiries  of  bank 
directors  friendly  to  general  Jackson,  and  by  ascertain- 
ing how,  w hen,  and  where  the  sum  of  money'  referred 
to  was  obtained. 

“The  branch  bank  at  this  place  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  its 
directory  has  unilormly  been  governed  by  the  principles 
of  impartiality' — and  we  know  that  the  present  directors 
disapprove  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  draw  the 
institution  into  the  political  vortex.'’ 

AVe  have  also  the  following — 

An  editorial  article  having  appeared  in  a newspaper 
jmblished  in  AVashington  city,  on  the  1st  inst.  called  the 
“Globe,”  charging,  that  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the 
August  election  ot  1825,  some  of  the  directors  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  al  Louisville  got  to- 
gether, and  appropriated  and  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty' 
dollars  towards  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  then  contending  against  each  other  in  Kentucky — 
The  undersigned,  who  were  directors  of  said  office  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  feel  it  due,  not  only  to  the  bank, 
but  to  themselves,  to  meet  so  grave  a charge,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a source  of  such  apparent  respectability, 
with  a most  positive  and  unequivocal  public  denial.  The 
undersigned  constituteil,  at  that  time,  the  whole  board 
with  the  exception  of  James  A.  Pearce,  since  (ieceased, 
and  Nicholas  Berlhoud,  now  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
A’’ork.  No  meeting  of  the  directors  for  the  purposes 
stated,  was  ever  asked,  or  took  place,  at  that  or  any 
other  time;  nor  was  ever  one  cent  of  the  money  of  the 
bank,  directly  or  indirectly,  appropriated  to  influence 
any  election,  assist  any  party,  or  efi'ect  aiy  political 
purpose  whatever,  so  far  as  we  know  or  believe. 
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To  those  who  know  us,  our  characters  are,  we  trust, 
abundant  guarantees  of  the  impossibility  of  our  ever 
having  in  any  way  participated  in  any  such  transaction. 
To  those  who  do  not,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  chal- 
lenge investigation,  and  fearlessly  aver,  that  no  respec- 
table testimony  can  be  found,  which  will  justly  cast 
upon  us  even  a suspicion  of- the  truth  of  the  charge  so 
recklessly  made. 

JAMES  HUGHES, 
BENJAMIN  LAWRENCE, 
JNO,  S SNEAD, 

D.  S.  CHAMBERS, 

A3R.  HITE, 

JNO.  J.  JACOB, 

JAS.  M.  CLENDENIN. 

Lrmisvilley  X^th  June  \ 

Jefferson  coiiniy,  set: 

Jam^s  Hughes  states  that  he  was  in  November  182.3, 
appointed  president  of  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  at  Louisville,  and  has  continued  to  act  as  such 
ever  since;  that  during  that  time,  so  far  as  he  knows  or 
believes,  no  money  of  the  bank  was  ever  directly  or 
indirectly  appropriated  towards  the  influencing  of  any 
election — the  aiding  of  any  political  party,  or  the  affecting 
any  political  purpose  whatever. 

Sworn  to  by  said  Janies  Hughes  before  me  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky. 

SAMUEL  DICKINSON,  j.  p.  j.  c. 

June  1831. 

Edwakd  Shippen  states,  that  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  Louis- 
ville in  the  fall  of  1821,  and  has  continued  to  act  as  such 
ever  since;  that  during  that  lime,  so  far  as  he  knows  or 
believes,  no  money  of  the  bank  was  ever  directly  or  in- 
directly appropriated  towards  the  influencing  of  any 
election,  the  aiding  of  any  political  party,  or  the  eft'^ct- 
ing  of  any  political  purpose  whatever. 

Jefferson  county,  set: 

Edward  Shippen  came  personally  before  me  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  JtlFerson  county,  and  made  oath  to  the 
I'oregoing  statement,  this  IGlh  June,  1831. 

SAMUEL  DICKINSON,  j.  p.  j.  c. 


FRANCE  AND  HAYTI. 

“From  the  A'^txv  York  Jhneriean  of  June  29. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  a friend  for  the  Port  au  Prince 
‘J'tlegraph  of  12th  June,  containing  the  correspondence 
<;)t  the  French  consul  with  tiie  president  of  Hayti  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  latter. 

M.  Mollien,  the  French  consul,  under  date  of  2d 
June,  writes  to  the  president  to  ask  a categorical  an- 
swer, as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  ratify  the  treaties, 
saying  that  M.  Pichon,  jr.  would  embark  immediately 
in  the  Jinio  frigate  with  his  rep'ly.  On  the  4th,  M.  In- 
ginac,  the  secretary  of  state,  replies  to  iM.  Mollien, 
that  the  president  would  not  ratify  the  treaties,  and 
proposed  to  make  known  in  a despatch  to  the  French 
government  to  be  confided  to  M.  Pichon,  his  motives 
for  refusing.  'I'o  this  civil  note,  the  French  consul 
makes  this  cavalier  reply. 

Consulate  of  France,  Pori  au  Prince,  i:thJune. 

‘‘M.  Secretary,  I hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  to- 
day. As  the  motives  which  the  Haytien  government 
propose  to  assign  for  refusing  to  ratify  the  definitive 
treaties  of  2d  April,  cannot,  whatever  they  may  be,  be 
listened  to  by  the  French  government,  nor  change  its 
<letermination,  M.  Pichon  vjill  not  take  charge  of  the 
despatches.  You  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  select 
some  otlier  channel  for  their  conveyance.” 

The  consul,  after  rejoinding  that,  though  to  his  great 
regret  the  (friendly  relations  betvveen  the  two  countries 
are  to  cease,  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  France,  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  asking  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment for  those  Frenchmen  whose  affairs  may,  not- 
withstanding the  consul’s  pressing  advice  to  the  corilra- 
ry,  induce  t hem  still  to  remain  in  Hayti.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  president  issued  the  proclamation, 
of  which  a Uranslalion  is  annexed. 

Proclam ativn  of  John  Peter  Boyer^  president  of  Tlayti. 

Haytiens~\-l\'A'^t\  had  enjoyed  For  twenty  years  the  in- 
dependence, she  had  conquered,  when  Charles  X.,  who 


then  reigned  in  France,  made  a formal  acknowledge- 
ment of  our  emancipation.  The  act  containing  this 
acknowledgement  was  at  first  rejected  by  us;  because, 
besides  (he  ambiguity  with  which  it  was  drawn,  tliere 
were  in  it  some  such  strange  stipulations,  that  we  could 
not  conceal  our  repugnance  to  them.  Still,  under 
these  circumstances,  a council  of  senators  and  of  the 
principal  functionaries  then  present  in  the  capital,  was 
convened,- and  upon  their  decision,  accompanied  by  the 
reasons  for  it,  tiie  acceptance  of  the  act  was  resolved 
on,  in  the  hope  that  the  treaties  which  were  expected 
to  be  based  on  it,  w'ould,  among  other  modifications, 
lead  to  the  annulling  of  all  in  it,  contrary  to  reason. 
This  hope  w-as  the  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  the 
French  envoy,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  act,  assured 
me  that  the  Haytien  government  could  not  fail  of  re- 
ceiving from  that  of  France  the  most  satisfactory  expia- 
tions. From  that  moment  I resolved  upon  writing  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  on  sending  a commission  of 
three  Haytiens  to  negotiate  and  conclude  treaties  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  I'he  result  of  this  mission,  as 
the  world  knows,  was  not  such  as  we  anticipated. 

The  convention  brought  back  here  by  the  commission- 
ers was  not,  and  could  not  be,  ratified  without  compro- 
mitting  the  interests  of  Hayti.  I have  then  only  done 
what  the  honor  of  my  country  required,  in  not  assenting 
to  that  convention;  and  that  is  the  consideration  which 
will  always  govern  my  acts.  Meanwhile,  the  loyalty  of 
the  republic  is  manifested  in  incredible  efforts  to  fulfil 
her  engagements  to  the  extent  of  her  means;  she  has 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  while  nevertheless  negotia- 
tion could  accomplish  nothing  favorable  to  our  country, 
of  which  the  condition  has  been  becoming  worse  and 
worse  from  1825.  These  are  inconlestible  facts. 

The  French  government  in  1828,  made,  through  the 
consul  general,  .M.  Mollien,  new  overtures,  baron  Pi- 
chon came  here  to  bring  them  to  a close;  but  the  clause 
favorable  to  the  republic  was  still  an  obstacle;  an  inter- 
pretation contrary  to  that  agreed  upon  with  the  said  con- 
sul prevented  a conclusion  in  the  proper  forms,  of  the 
arrangement  in  question.^  Finaily,  in  order  to  come  to 
definite  results,  I determined  again  to  send  an  envoy  to 
France,  specially  charged  to  stipulate  for  ailvantageous 
terms  for  the  introduction  of  the  produce  forwarded  for 
the  payment  of  our  debt.  This  envoy  Was  required 
only  to  remain  one  month  in  Paris.  He  had  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  discuss  the  proposition  he  was  charg- 
ed with,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  which  drove  the 
house  of  Bourbon  from  the  throne.  If,  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  new  powers  were  necessary  for  the  agent, 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  prosecute  his  mission,  there 
were  formed  here,  nevertheless,  the  highest  hopes  of 
advantage  from  the  liberal  systems  which,  it  was  natur- 
ally expected,  regenerated  France  would  adopt  towards 
us.  Could  one  think  otherwise,  in  fact,  on  seeing  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  the 
distinguished  men  who  so  often  in  the  tribune,  and  in 
their  writings,  have  proclaimed  principles  favorable  to 
Hayti;  and  regarding  in  a lofty  point  of  view  the  rela- 
tions between  Hayti  and  France,  loudly  condemned  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  fallen  government.'* 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Haytien  envoy  took 
upon  himself  to  go  beyond  his  mission.  He  has  return- 
ed after  a year’s  absence,  bringing  two  treaties  contain- 
ing conditions  he  was  not  authorised  to  agree  to,  and 
which  consequently  I could  not  x-atify. 

Haytiens— the  consul  general  ad  interim  of  France, 
has  declared,  because  of  this  refusal  of  ratification  on 
my  part,  that  the  relations  of  friendship  between  France 
and  Hayti  have  ceased.  VVhat  reflections  are  suggested 
by  this  strange  declaration!  The  fate  of  Hayti  might 
then  be  made  to  depend  upon  a convention,  signed  in 
France  by  a Haytien  envoy,  wliatever  wrong  the  act  it- 
self might  be  tainted  with.  The  two  treaties  in  question, 
are  then  ti’eaties  imposed  upon  us!  Haytiens,  in  order 
to  be  at  peace,  we  must  alvvays  be  pi-epared  to  defend 
that  which  is  most  dear  to  us,  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. In  holding  yourselves  prepared  tor  any 
events  that  hatred  and  injustice  can  alone  bring  about, 
command,  at  all  times,  the  respect  of  those  who  seek  to 
depreciate  you.  Let  foreigners,  whom  confidence  has 
brought  to  our  shores,  find  the  security  which  the  laws 
and  our  loyalty  guarantee  to  them. 
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Civil  and  military  functionaries!  you  will  doubtless  in 
all  contingencies,  fulfil  your  duties.  The  commandants 
of  arrondissements  especially,  will  bear  in  mind  always, 
the  honorable  but  fearful  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them.  Let  my  instructions  of  May  1823,  sndJanuary 
1824,  remind  them  constantly  of  Uieir  obligations  to 
their  country. 

Ilaytiens— you  will  be  faithful  to  your  solemn  oaths, 
renewed  each  year,  and  by  this  fidelity  will  be  worthy 
of  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence.  Your  patriot- 
ism and  your  courageous  determination,  whatever  be 
your  future  destiny,  will  command  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

JF'rom  the  national  palace  at  Port  au  Prince,  l2i/i  June, 
1831 — oj" our  independence  28.  BOYER. 


THE  POST. 

From  Ji  atson’s  Annals. 

“He  comes  the  herald  of  a noisy  world; 

News  from  all  nations,  lumb’rins:  at  his  back!” 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang 
Syne”  more  differ  from  the  present,  than  in  the  aston- 
ishing facilities  now  afforded  for  rapid  conveyances  from 
place  to  place,  and,  of  course,  in  the  quick  delivery  of 
communications  by  the  mail.  Before  the  year  1755,  five 
or  six  weeks  were  consumed  in  writing  to  and  receiving 
an  answer  from  Boston.  All  tlie  letters  were  convey- 
ed on  horseback,  at  a snail-pace  gait — slow  but  sure. 
The  first  stage  between  Boston  and  New  York,  com- 
menced on  the  24th  of  June,  1772,  to  run  once  a fort- 
night, as  “a  useful,  new,  and  expensive  undertaking,  to 
start  on  the  l3ih,  and  to  arrive  either  to  or  from  either 
of  those  places  on  the  25th — thus  making  thirteen  days 
of  travel!”  Now,  it  travels  the  same  distance  in  3G 
hours!  I'he  first  stage  between  N.  York  and  Philadel- 
phia began  in  1756,  occupied  three  days,  and  now  ac- 
complishes it  in  ten  hours! 

Nor  are  those  former  prolonged  movements  peculiar 
to  us.  It  was  even  so  with  our  British  ancestors,  not 
very  long  before  us!  We  have  a specimen  of  their  slug- 
gish doings  in  this  matter,  as  late  as  the  year  1712. 
“The  New  Castle  Courant,”  of  that  year,  contains  a 
state  advertisement,  saying  that  ^‘all  who  desire  to  pass 
from  Edinboro’  to  London,  or  from  London  to  Edin- 
boro’,  let  them  repair  to  Mr.  John  Bailies,  &c.  every 
other  Saturday  and  Monday,  at  both  of  which  places 
they  may  be  received  in  a stage  coach,  which  performs 
the  whole  journey  in  13  days,  without  stoppage,  (if  God 
permit)  having  eighty  able  horses  to  perform  the  whole 
stage.”  Now  the  whole  distance  is  performed  in  46 
hours]  On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  the  whole  civilized 
world  have  learned  to  move  every  where  with  accelle- 
rated  motion!  The  facts,  as  they  were  in  olden  time, 
are  to  the  following  effect,  to  wit: — 

In  1683,  mo.  July,  Wm.  Penn  issued  an  order  for 
the  establishment  of  a post  office,  and  granted  to  Henry 
Waldy,  of  Tekonay,  authority^  to  hold  one,  and  “to  sup- 
ply passengers  with  horses  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Castle,  or  to  the  falls.”  The  rates  of  postage  were  to 
wit: — “Letters  from  the  Falls  to  Philadelphia  3d. — to 
Chester  5d.— to  New  Castle  7d. — to  Maryland  9d. — 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Chester,  2d. — to  New  Castle 
4^/. — and  to  Maryland  6r/. ” This  post  went  once  a 
week,  and  it  was  to  be  carefully  published  on  the  meet- 
ing-house door,  and  other  public  places.  These  facts 
1 found  in  the  MSS  of  the  Pemberton  family.  A regu- 
lar act  for  a post  office  at  Philadelphia,  was  first  enacted 
in  the  year  1700. 

Col.  John  IlamiKon,  of  New  Jersey,  and  son  of  gov. 
Andrew  Hamilton,  first  devised  the  post  office  scheme, 
for  British  America,  for  v hich  he  obtained  a patent,  and 
the  profits  accruing.  Afterwards  he  sold  it  to  the  crown, 
and  a member  of  parliament  w-as  appointed  for  the  wliole, 
with  a right  to  have  his  substitute  reside  in  New  York. 

In  1717,  mo.  Dec.  Jonathan  Dickinson  writes  to  his 
correspondent,  saying,  “We  have  a settled  post  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  unto  us,  and  goes  through  all  our 
new  colonics,  whereby  advices  from  Boston  to  VFiUiams- 
burg,  in  Virginia,  is  completed  in  tour  weeks,  from 
March  to  December,  and  in  double  that  time  in  the  other 
months  iu  the  year. 


In  1722,  the  Gazette  says — “We  have  been  these  three 
days  expecting  the  New  York  post,  as  usual,  hut  he  has 
not  yet  arrived,”  although  three  days  over  his  time! 

In  1727,  the  mail  to  Annapolis  is  opened  this  year,  to 
go  once  a fortniglit  in  the  summer,  ami  once  a month  in 
the  winter,  via  New  Castle,  Sic.  to  the  Western  Shore, 
and  back  by  the  Eastern  Sliore;  managed  by  William 
Bradford,  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  William  Parks,  in  An- 
napolis. 

ill  1729,  December,  the  Gazette  .announces  that  while 
the  New  York  post  continues  his  fortniglit  stage,  we  shall 
publish  but  once  a week,  as  in  former  times.  In  sum- 
mer it  went  once  a week. 

In  1738,  Henry  Pratt  is  made  riding  post  master  for 
all  the  stages  between  Pi.iladelphia  and  Newport,  in 
Virginia;  to  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  each  month,  and 
to  return  in  24  day?.  “ J o him  all  merchants,  &c.  may 
confide  their  letters  and  other  business,  he  having  given 
security  to  the  post  master  general.”  In  this  day,  we 
can  have  little  conception  of  his  lonely  rides  through  im- 
perfect roads;  of  his  laying  out  at  times  all  night,  and 
giving  his  horse  a range  of  rope  to  browse,  while  he 
should  make  his  letter-pack  his  pillow  on  the  ground! 

In  1741,  it  is  announced  in  the  Gazette,  that  the 
‘‘northern  post  begins  his  fortnight  stages  on  Tuesday- 
next  for  tlie  winter  season.” 

In  1745,  John  Datley,  surveyor,  sta.tss  that  he  had  just 
made  a survey  of  the  road  from  'i'renton  to  Amboy,  and 
hath  set  up  marks  at  every  two  miles  to  gu'de  the  travel- 
ler. It  was  done  by  private  subscriptions,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  do  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  in  the  same  way,  if  a sum  can  be  made  up. 

In  1748,  when  professor  Calm  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
from  London,  many  of  the  inhabitants  came  on  board 
his  vessel  for  letters.  Such  as  were  not  so  called  for 
were  taken  to  the  coffee-house,  where  every  body  could 
make  enquiry  for  them,  thus  showing  (hat,  then,  the 
post  office  did  not  seem  to  claim  a right  to  distribute  them 
as  now. 

In  1753,  the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  penny  post  was^ 
first  begun.  At  the  same  time  began  the  practice  of  ad- 
vertising remaining  letters  in  (lie  office.  The  letters  for 
all  the  neighboring  counties  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
lay  there  till  called  for— thus  letters  for  Newton,  Bris- 
tol, Chester,  New  Castle,  &c.  are  to  be  called  for  in 
Piiiladelphia. 

Even  at  that  period  the  northern  mail  goes  and  returns 
but  once  a week  in  summer,  and  once  a fortnight  in  win- 
ter, just  as  it  did  25  years  before. 

Butin  1754,  month  of  October,  a new  impulse  is  given 
so  as  to  start  for  New  York  thereafter,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday:  and  in  the  winter,  once  a week! 
This,  therefore,  marks  the  period  of  a new  era  in  the 
mail  establishment  of  our  country.  It  owed  this  impulse, 
extending  also  to  Boston,  to  the  management  of  our 
Franklin,  who  was  made  post  master  general. 

In  1755,  the  post  master  genera!,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
publishes,  that  to  aid  the  trade,  &c.  he  gives  notice  that, 
thereafter,  the  winter  northern  mail  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  England,  which  used  to  set  out  but  once  a fort- 
night, shall  start  once  a week  all  the  year  round,  where- 
by answers  may  be  obtained  to  letters  between  Phila- 
delpliia  and  Boston,  in  three  weeks,  which  used  to  re- 
quire six  weeks!” 

In  1758,  newspapers  which  aforetime  were  carried  post 
free  per  mail,  will,  by  reason  of  their  great  increase,  be 
charged  thereafter  to  the  small  price  of  9 J.  a year  for 
fifty  mdes.  Is.  dd.  tor  100  miles.  This  was,  most  pro- 
bably, the  private  emolument  of  the  rider;  tlie  papers 
themselves  not  having  been  mailed  at  all,  it  is  probable. 

Finally,  in  1774,  which  brings  colonial  things  nearly 
to  their  final  close,  by  tlie  war  of  independence,  soon  al- 
ter, we  read  that  “John  Perkin,  engages  to  ride  post  to 
carry  the  mail  once  a week  to  Baltimore,  and  will  take 
along  or  bring  back  led  horses  or  any  parcels.” 

FRAUDS  ON  THE  REVENUE. 

From  the  JVcvj  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Believing  that  our  citizens  only  require  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  great  extent  to  which  frauds  have  been 
and  are  still  practiced  at  our  custom  house,  in  order  to 
enlist  public  opinion  in  aid  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it 
is  to  take  care  tliat  the  revenue  is  faithfully  collected,  I 
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as  one,  who  suffered  much  by  them,  ask  permission 
through  the  columns  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  to 
state  my  views  on  this  imj)ortant  subject. 

Sucli  has  unfortunately  been  the  difficulty  heretofore 
of  gelling  at  the  proof  of  these  frauds,  that  many  who 
have  been  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact,  have  given  the  mat- 
ter up  almost  in  despair. 

A laxity  in  the  practice  of  enforcing  the  penalties 
under  any  law,  naturally  excites  boldness  in  the  viola- 
tors of  the  statute.  And  such  has  been  the  great  lati- 
tude given,  from  the  press  of  business  and  other  causes, 
that  while  the  conscientious  man,  complies  with  the 
Jaw  to  the  letter,  the  rogue  sets  it  at  open  defiance. 
The  public  having  no  immediate  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  for  this  cause  not  having  the  data  before  them,  had 
gradually  from  the  long  habit,  of  thinking  the  city  was 
prosperous,  and  therefore  all  was  right,  become  fixed 
in  the  belief  that  these  frauds  were  of  no  great  magni- 
tude. Added  to  this,  by  a partiality  to  these  men,  and 
their  practices  of  fraud,  which  nothing  that  an  honest 
man  can  conceive  of  could  warrant,  whenever  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  some 
of  the  newspapers  of  our  city,  have  invariably  denied  the 
existence  of  fraud,  and  enlisted  in  aid  of  their  denial,  the 
prejudices  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community. 
From  these  causes  it  had  become  unpopular  to  speak  or 
to  write  upon  the  subject.  Such  indeed  had  been  the 
burthen  felt  on  this  account  by  one  of  our  highly  respect- 
able fellow-citizens,  Mr.  Peter  H.  Schenck,  who  has 
been  reviled  and  abused  by  one  particular  press  hereto- 
fore alluded  to,  that  many  others  of  our  useful  citizens 
have  been  deterred  from  taking  an  active  part  to  correct 
this  evil,  from  an  unwillingness  to  have  their  names 
thus  dragged  before  the  public.  Nor  should  this  excite 
astonishment  or  surprise,  since  the  conductor  of  such  a 
press  has  the  power  to  villify  character,  in  a manner 
that  reparation  never  can  be  made  for.  Hundreds  if  not 
thousands  who  read  the  calumny,  never  see  its  refuta- 
tion. 

The  time  has  now  however  gone  by,  in  which  these 
men  can  control  public  opinion.  The  prejudices  against 
the  home  industry  are  gradually  wearing  away,  and  the 
late  highly  respectable  convention  in  this  city,  have  sa- 
tisfied many  of  our  honest  citizens  that  they  have  looked 
on  with  a censurable  apatliy,  while  these  frauds  have 
been  increasing. 

It  is  therefore  deemed  a favorable  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent some  views,  which  will  throw  light  on  this  matter 
in  which  every  American  citizen  has  a deep  interest. 
Not  only  are  they  interested  as  regards  the  present  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  but  to  protect  their  own  interest 
and  that  of  their  countrymen,  (rom  great  injury,  to  bene- 
fit a foreign  rogue. 

I'liat  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  total  im- 
possibility that  cloths  can  be  honestly  imported  and  sold 
at  the  prices  between  3^  and  4^  dollars  per  yard,  with- 
out extravagant  profit  or  great  loss,  1 will  state  the  cost 
of  importation  of  the  description  of  cloths  to  which  I al- 
lude. 

A cloth  of  6-4  wide  (which  is  the  ordinary'  width) 
costing  6s.  9d.  sterling,  or  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  run- 
ning yard,  being  the  highest  cost  which  can  lawfully 
come  in  under  the  one  dollar  minimum,  can  be  import- 
ed at  $'2  53,  which  includes  cost,  duties  and  expenses  of 
importing;  add  to  this  25  cents  per  yard  for  credits  on 
sales,  commission,  guarantee,  &c.  making  up  the  whole 
cost,  and  expenses  of  sale,  to  $2  78,  per  yard  for  dollar 
minimum  cloths — if  they  will  sell  at  $5  per  yard  it  is  a 
clear  profit  on  the  investment  of  15  per  cent.  If  the 
cloth  cost  but  8s.  sterling  and  pays  the  lawful  duty, 
wliich  is  one  dollar  per  yard  more  than  on  the  cloth 
costing  6s.  9d.  it  must  sell  for  $4  per  yard  to  pay  the 
cost  and  charges,  and  remit  to  the  owner  his  nett  cost  of 
8s.  per  yard  without  any  profit.  If  a cloth  cost  9s. 
sterling  it  must  at  least  bring  $4  30,  to  pay  cost.  If  it 
cost  ids.  it  must  bring  Sp4  60.  If  it  cost  11s,  $5  to  pay 
the  cost. 

Merchants  will  not  long  carry  on  business  that  yields 
no  profit,  either  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  some  classes  of 
importers  appear  to  have  made  profits  beyond  all  belief, 
or  have  suffered  heavy  losses.  'I'housands  of  pieces  of 
cloths  have  been  sold  in  this  market  by  private  and  pub- 


lic sale  at  the  prices  of  between  3^  and  4^  dollars  per 
yard,  mostly  at  3j^  and  3^  dollars,  and  the  sellers  were 
well  satisfied,  as  I am  informed,  with  the  prices  tbev  ob- 
tained. 

All  cloths  that  cost  but  6s.  9d.  sterling  per  running 
yard  of  6-4  wide  paving  the  dollar  minimum  duty,  and 
which  sell 

At  $3  per  yard  yield  a clear  profit  of  15  per  cent. 

At  $3  25  do.  do.  do.  31  do. 

At  $3  50  do.  do.  do.  53  do. 

At  $3  75  do.  do.  do.  75  do. 

If  they  cost  but  3d.  sterling  more  than  6s.  9d.  they,  of 
course,  come  under  the  two  dollar  fifty  cents  rainirnum., 
and  are  subject  to  a duty  of  one  dollar  per  yard  more. 
Thus,  if  a cloth  cost  but  7s.  sterling  per  running  yard  of 
6-4  wide,  pays  the  lawful  duty,  and  sells  for  but 

$3,  it  produces  a loss  to  the  owner  of  55  per  cent. 

If  at  $3  25,  the  loss  is  38  do. 

If  at  $3  50,  the  loss  is  23  do. 

To  an  intelligent  public  I appeal  whether  either  of 
these  two  cases  is  probable?  That  the  market  has  been 
well  stocked  with  cloths  selling  at  3^,  3^  to  4 dollars,  is 
notorious;  to  believe  that  either  can  be  true,  we  must 
consent  to  the  absurdity,  that  the  owners  have  either 
realized  the  enormous  profits  of  from  30  to  75  per  cent, 
or  lost  from  23  to  55  per  cent.  There  is  no  mistake  in 
these  figures ! 

When,  therefore,  to  these  calculations^  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  the  fact  is  added,  that  no  honest  man 
can  import  from  England  (purchased  for  cash)  at  a cost 
of  6s.  9d.  a cloth  that  will  sell,  taking  the  average  of  all 
colors,  for  more  than  $3  per  yard,  can  a doubt  remain.?' 
The  writer  has  in  vain  tried  to  have  cloths  bought  in 
England  at  6s.  9d.  that  would  sell  for  more  than  $3, 
and  he  asserts  fearlessly,  (and  challenges  proof  that  he 
is  in  error,)  that  the  whole  average  of  cloths  of  all  colors 
that  have  been  honestly  imported  at  6 s.  9d.  for  the  past 
nine  months,  have  not  sold  in  this  market  above  the 
average  of  $3  per  yard;  many  cloths  would  not  bring 
that  price.  And  that  nearly  every  yard  of  cloth  that 
has  been  sold  in  this  market  at  $3^  to  $4,  has  either 
been  smuggled  or  fraudulently  entered,  or  it  produced  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  owner;  and  from  what  has  beea 
previously  stated,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  by  fraud 
ONXT,  is  this  market  so  fully  supplied  with  cloths  of  this 
description,  thousands  of  pieces  of  which  have  been  sold 
this  season  both  at  public  and  private  sale,  and  the  owner 
no  doubt  laughing  at  our  folly  and  credulity. 

They  have  been  repeatedly  detected  in  attempting  to. 
pass  their  fraudulent  entries.  Have  they  been  punished 
or  the  frauds  been  stopped?  No,  fellow-citizens  they 
have  not.  Have  they  been  branded  with  that  public 
odium  the}'- merit?  the  answer  is  as  certainly,  No. 

The  Washington  Telgraph  contains  an  art  cle  in  reply 
to  the  report  on  frauds  by  the  late  convention,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  a parcel  of  cloths  imported  by  Messrs. 
Sands,  Spooner  & Co.,  of  this  city,  had  been  stopped 
by  the  appraisers  as  undervalued,  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  enter  them  at  6-9,  subjecting  them  only 
to  the  duty  on  the  one  dollar  minimum.  The  appraise- 
ment of  the  most  part  of  them  was  above  that  price.  In 
case  No.  12,  the}'  estimated  only  57  yards  at  6s.  9d. 
the  remaining  237  yards  were  appraised  from  7s.  3d.  to 
8s.  3d.  This  is  the  elucidation  of  the  cloths  which  have 
been  fraudulently  entered  and  sold  at  35  to  4 dollars  per 
yard,  which,  as  before  stated,  on  8s.  3d.  cloth,  must 
bring  $3  25  to  pay  cost  and  charges,  though  the  govern- 
ment is  defrauded  one  dollar  per  yard  in  the  duty,  and  if 
it  had  paid  the  honest  duty,  it  must  sell  for  more  than 
$4,  to  pay  cost  and  charges.  If  this  lot  of  cloths  had 
not  all  been  sent  to  the  public  store,  they  would  not,  it 
is  very  certain,  have  paid  duty  but  at  the  dollar  mi- 
nimum. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  frauds,  of  the  late  conven- 
tion, that  he  saw  in  the  public  store,  two  packages  of 
clotiis,  consigned  to  the  same  house  under  detention, 
because  of  an  undervaluation,  they  having  been  invoiced 
at  6s.  9d.  per  yard,  and  the  committee  and  the  impor- 
ter whoAiccompanied  them  estimated  them  to  have  cost 
at  least  10s.  to  10s.  6d,  per  yard. 

1 again  repeat  that  cloths  cannot  be  fairly  imported, 
.and  sold  in  this  market  at  the  prices  ot  between  3^  and 
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4}  dollars  per  yard  wiihout  loss,  tor  the  reasons  which 
have  been  already  stated.  And  it  is  only  such  cloths  as 
the  above,  which  have  not  been  detected,  that  have  sold 
at  $4  to  $4^  the  yard,  having  only  paid  duty  under  the 
dollar  minimum— as  those  are  attempted  to  be  entered, 
I challenge  proot  to  the  contrary. 

Let  the  honest  American  merchants  look  to  it! — and 
not  permit  their  government  and  fellow  citizens,  to  be 
thus  cheated  and  peculated  upon  by  a set  of  unprinci- 
pled foreigners,  who  have  settled  among  us  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  get  rich  by  jilumlering  and  defrauding 
our  revenue,  as  several  have  already  done,  and  departed. 

A SUFFERER  BY  THE  FRAUD. 


LATE  EVENTS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  war  waxes  hot  in  the  newspapers.  Many  rough 
things  are  said — but  as  they  implicate  private  or  personal 
character,  we  cannot  even  notice  some  of  them,  if  dis- 
posed to  enter  upon  “the  throes  and  convulsions”  of 
editors  professing  the  same  general  creed. 

The  Philadelphia  Sentinel  loudly  calls  on  the  presi- 
<lent,  “without  fear  or  without  favor”  to  strike  Dr. 
Randolph  “from  the  roll” — as  certain  “unimportant 
midshipmen”  were.  He  was  acting  secretary  of  war 
when  he  carried  a challenge  from  Mr.  Eaton  to  Mr. 
Ingham,  and  personally  intruded  himself  into  Mr.  Ing- 
ham’s room  on  the  “Sabbath,”  threatening  personal  vio- 
lence— out  of  all  which  the  Sentinel  makes  a strong  case. 

The  same  paper  also  contains  some  strictures  on  the 
correspondence  of  the  president  with  the  second  auditor 
and  others — published  in  our  last.  The  suggestions 
were  probably  made  by  Mr.  Ingham,  The  following 
is  an  extract: 

“The  gentlemen  whose  correspondence  with  the  pre- 
sident we  publish  to-day,  like  all  persons  over-anxious 
to  contradict  a charge,  admit  substantially  all  W\e  facts 
which  Mr.  Ingham  connects  them  with.  It  will  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter,  that  he  alleges  the  “persons 
cancer necV^  in  the  intended  outrage  on  him,  “were  the 
XcLle  secretary  of  war,  and  the  acting  secretary  of  war  — 
that  the  second  auditor  of  the  treasury,  register  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Stales,  were  in 
tTHEiR  company;  and  the  treasurer’s  and  register’s  rooms, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  a grocery  store  between  his  lodgings  and  the 
■office  were  alternately  occupied  as  tueir  rendezvous 
while  lying  in  wait — the  former  affording  tlie  best  op- 
portunity lor  observing  his  approach.” 

“The  charge,  therefore,  of  lying  in  wait,  entirely  re- 
fers to  the  late  secretary  of  war,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  acting  secretary  of  wai-:  the  imputation  upon  the 
other  persons  simply  is,  that  of  being  in  the  company  of 
the  ‘principals’  at  the  scene  of  intended  action,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  they  waited  in  the  treasury  department  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Ingham.” 

Of  Jllrs.  Ingham,  introduced  into  the  contest  by  Mr. 
Fiaton,  the  “Sentinel”  says — “We  would  do  violence  to 
all  honorable  feeling  if  we  did  not  express  our  deep  ab- 
horrence of  the  horrible  insinuation  contained  in  major 
Eaton’s  last  letter  to  Mr.  Ingham.  An  American  ma- 
tron more  pure,  more  exalted,  more  exemplary  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  de- 
servedly celebrated  as  it  is  for  female  excellence,  than 
the  amiable  and  excellent  lady  of  Mr.  Ingham.  In  mak- 
ing an  assault  so  utterly  unjustifiable,  general*  Eaton  has 
assumed  a most  awful  responsibility,  a responsibility  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  umpirage  of  the  jiiotol,  or  any  other 
of  the  various  means  by  which  fashionable  murderers  en- 
deavor to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause;  but  to 
be  fixed  by  the  wise,  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  who, 
tlianks  be  to  a governing  providence,  if  they  are  not  in 
high  places,  still  are  the  safe  guardians,  of  our  republic.” 
And  further,  speaking  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  “Sentinel” 
observes — “In  the  first  place,  he  equivocates  on  the  vi- 
tal question  of  the  conspiracy  to  assail  Mr.  Ingham,  and 
only  answers  it  by  asking  why  he  did  not  ‘organize  his 
l»and  from  the  war,  rather  than  the  treasury  department.’ 
Why  major  Eaton,  your  brother-in-law,  the  hearer  of 
your  challenge  to  J[lr.  Ingham,  and  your  advance  guard 


^General — major  and  mister — are  indiscriminately 
used  in  the  “Sentinel.” 


in  the  intended  assault  upon  him,  was  the  head  of  the 
war  department — yes,  the  acting  secretary  of  war.  In 
the  second  place,  he  admits,  that  ^it  appeared  a matter 
of  duty  in  him  to  dissolve  all  connexion  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,’  before  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities with  Mr.  Ingliam.  True  enough,  major! ! but 
in  this  admission,  you  pass  sentence  against  the  bearer  of 
your  challenge,  and  your  sentinel,  the  acting  secretary 
of  war.” 

Mr.  Ingham  was  waited  upon  at  Philadelphia  by  a 
committee  from  the  “democrats”'  of  Bucks  county  ap- 
pointed to  receive  him,  and  while  in  Philadelphia  was 
waited  upon  by  a “large  number  of  democrats,”  &c. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  line  between  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
counties,  he  was  met  by  a “numerous  cavalcade  of  thei 
substantial  yeomanry  of  his  native  county,”  and  a pro- 
cession was  formed  of  the  “bone  and  sinew  of  Pennsyl- 
vania”— “major  gen.  JI.  T.  Hogers  acting  as  marshal, 
assisted  by  col.  IJavis  and  capt.  Merrick,  and  preceded 
by  the  venerable  gen.  Samuel  Smith  and  capt.  Francis 
Baird,  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  latter  being  the 
presidential  elector , -who  in  18‘28  recorded  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  Bucks  in  favor  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun.” 
The  procession  gathered  numbers  as  it  proceeded — a 
collation  was  partaken  of,  and  address  delivered  and  re- 
ply given,  &c.  which  we  shall  publish  among  the  “poli- 
tics of  the  day,”  when  received. 

From  the  Washington  Globe. 

To  the  editor — It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state,  that 
when  I consented  to  bear  the  communication  from  the 
late  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Eaton,  to  the  late  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Ingham,  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood by  maj.  Eaton,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  corres- 
pondence leading  to  a meeting,  my  agency  was  to  cease 
entirely,  and  that  major  Eaton  was  to  be  attended  by 
another  friend;  who  was  not  in  the  city  when  the  note 
was  sent. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Ingham,  that  I intruded^  into 
his  room  threatened  personal  violence,  is  entirely 
erroneous.  I called  at  lu-..lodging,  inquired  if  he  were 
at  home,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  invjted  to 
his  room  by  the  servant.  After  the  usual  salutation,  I 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  answer  maj.  E’s  note.  He 
replied  that  he  sliould  take  his  own  time,  &c.  1 then 

told  him  that  it  was  my  business  to  communicate  to  him 
the  intention  of  major  Eaton  to  take  a decisive  and 
prompt  course  in  relation  to  the  matter — if  he  lailed  to 
respond  to  the  note  of  which  I had  been  the  bearer  the 
day  before.  I then  took  my  leave  without  the  slightest 
menace  of  personal  violence  on  my'  part. 

P.  G.  RANDOLPH. 

Washington,  June25,  1831. 

The  “Telegraph”  shews  a determination  to  give  a 
full  history  of  late  events  at  Washington.  The  editor 
places  Mr.  Eaton  in  an  awkward  situation  for  quarrel- 
ling with  Mr.  Ingham  for  the  reasons  that  lie  did, 
while  impeaching  the  character  of  Mrs.  I. — for  that,  if 
justly  assailed,  she  was  unfitted  to  associate  with  a vir- 
tuous woman.  He  says  the  president  is  “yet  surround- 
ed by  an  irresponsible  cabal,  who  use  the  malign  in- 
fluence as  the  means  of  conirolling  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  general  government,”  kc. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  23rd 
June  had  the  following  paragraph,  in  reference  to  the 
new  controversies  in  the  party  to  which  it,  for  the  time 
being,  belonged — or  belongs:  We  have  no  idea  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  this  grave  annunication — 

“This  scandalous  conspiracy  will  not  terminate  where 
the  conspirators  wish — They  will  find  that  the  subject 
will  not  be  dropped  vihen  they  ?nost  desire  tt.  The  real 
causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  will  be  in  time 
spread  before  the  people,  and  it  will  be  discovered  that 
woman  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  'I’he  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  to  bring  forward  the  actors  in  this  scene, 
but  it  will  be  shown  tiiat  the  plot  was  organised  before 
gen.  Jackson  was  sworn  into  office.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  speaking  of  tlie  various 
correspondence  that  has  taken  place  between  Messrs. 
Eaton  and  Ingham,  and  the  letter  of  (he  president  to  the 
persons  implicated  by  the  latter  and  their  replies — says, 
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‘^Here  is  a controversy  between  two  individualsj  late 
functionaries  of  the  government,  but  now  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  about  the  ctiai\u;iers  of  their  wives,  spread  be- 
fore the  community  as  if  it  were  a matter,  like  the 
West  India  treaty,  for  public  discussion — a thing  to  be 
debated  in  laverns  and  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and 
read  aloud  at  beer-cUibs,  by  the  best  winded  member, 
for  the  edification  of  his  fellows.  Here  is  a cJiarge  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder,  deliberately  made  against 
four  officers  of  the  government,  preferred  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  published  at  the  same  time  in  a newspaper — 
a charge  since  solemnly  denied  by  the  persons  accused, 
and  declared  to  be  wlvolly  imaginary.  The  president 
appears  exceedingly  well  in  the  affair;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  effect  of  these  personal  controversies  upon 
those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  they  affect  not  him.” 


POLITICS  OF  THE  D.\Y. 

FROM  THE  TELEGRAPH  OF  JUXE  2. 

To  the  agency  of  an  unseen,  irresponsible  influence,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  rupture  between  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent; and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  late  exuaerdinary  disso- 
lution of  the  cabinet. 

General  Jackson,  so  far  from  removing  them  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  official  duties, 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Ingham  and  gov.  Branch,  says: 

“In  accepting  of  your  resignation,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  zeal  with  which  you 
have  managed  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation.  In  your  dis- 
charge of  ail  the  duties  of  your  office,  over  which  I have  any 
control,  I have  been  fully  satislied.'” 

Wherefore,  then,  were  they  dismissed?  Was  it  because  the 
public  interest  required  their  remuvah  Mr  Ingham  is  explicit 
on  this  point.  He  says  in  his  letter  l^ely  published. 

“The  official  intercourse  of  the  heads  ot  depariraents  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  president,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
interrupted  for  a moment,  nor  has  any  ditFereiice  of  opinion,  as 
to  the.  measures  of  the  government,  divided  the  cabinet  iu  a 
single  instance,  so  far  as  I recollect,  according  to  the  line  of 
separation  now  so  generally  ascribed  in  the  public  papers.” 

It  is  apparent  that  public  considerations  did  not  control  this 
movement.  What  did?  Gov.  Branch  has  said,  that  he  went  as  far 
as  a man  of  honor  could  go,  and  in  a late  letter  he  consents  to 
he  a candidate  for  congress,  expressly  upon  the  ground,  that  he 
dares  believe  that  his  country  will  approve  the  course  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  his  intercourse  ivith  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  during  Ids  late  residence  among  them.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham and  governor  Branch  were  dismissed  for  political  and  pri- 
vate causes.  Neither  have  been  avowed,  because  neither  w'ould 
be  approved  by  the  people.  One  of  the  causes  was,  that  they 
would  not  permit  the  executive  will  to  regulate  their  private  in- 
tercourse  with  the  citizens  of  Washington;  an  attempt  to  do 
which,  although. often  threatened  by  an  irresponsible  combina- 
tion, of  which  major  William  B.  Lewis  is  an  acting  agent,  was 
for  many  months  resisted  by  general  Jackson,  and  was  not  ac- 
quiesced in,  until  surrounding  him  here  with  their  chosen  agents, 
and  operating  upon  him  from  abroad  through  prepared  chan- 
nels, they  persuaded  him  that  his  ‘ popularity  could  stand  any 
thing.” 

The  same  influence  which  revolutionised  the  late  cabinet 
seeks  so  to  organise  the  new  one  as  to  confirm  its  power  and  sub- 
serve  ij^  purposes,  as  well  of  private  pique  as  of  political  con- 
trol. The  change  of  cabinet  was  a measure  dictated  by  the 
mingled  influence  of  mortified  vanity,  disappointed  ambition,  and 
revenge.  Who  can  believe  that  their  work  is  done?  Who  does 
not  see  that  that  measure,  which  they  would  have  the  country 
believe  was  intended  to  promote  the  public  good,  was  adopted  as 
a means  of  grasping  more  power?  We  have  said  that  the  change 
in  the  cabinet  was  the  work  of  mortified  vanity,  disappointed 
ambition,  and  of  revenge.  We  have  said  that  William  B.  Lewis 
is  an  acting  agent.  He  is  the  brother  in-law  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  who  is  the  biographer  and  personal  friend  of  the  president 
possessed  of  his  private  papers,  and  upon  whom  he  relies  as  the 
guardian  of  his  future  fame.  General  Jackson  has  been  persuad- 
ed that  the  character  of  the  hero  is  identified  with  that  of  his 
biographtr,  and  thus  the  devotion  of  an  old  friend,  and  the  va- 
nity and  self  love*  of  an  old  man  were  enlisted.  We  will  not 
now  speak  of  the  peculiar  ‘"circumstanees”  which  gave  to  that 
partiality,  which  is  neither  conceakd  nor  denied,  an  absorbimr 
and  controlling  influence.  Nor  will  we  now  ex-amine  the  pol-ti- 
ea  arrangements  of  which  those  “circumstances”  form  the  basis 
Ihese  may  hcreafttr  be  unfolded,  upon  a theatre  so  elevated  as 
to  raise  them  upon  the  common  pnjudices  of  the  <lav.  Our 
o.ject  is  to  state  a fact.  As  far  back  as  the 


the  administration  would  he  tested'  bTtbe 

question,  and  that  its  utter  overthrow  must  be  Hit:  consequence, 
ihose  wjio  have  Witnessed  the  progress  of  the  itUrignes  tiiat  have 
thrown  discord  into  the  r.  pobhcaii  party,  will  s-je  the  bearing 
which  this  had  upon  subsequent  eieuts.  i he  editor  oi  the  Globe 
then  the  editor  of  the  Frankfort  Argus,  did  enlist  himself  as  a 
jiartisan;  and  that  which  the  T<  i.  grapli  had  refnsid  to  do  in  Oc- 
tober,  1829,  was  done  by  the_  Argus  in  1830.  '1  fie  editor  of  the 
Aiguswas  translated  to  Washington.  The  Globe  was  established 


upon  the  patronage  of  the  government,*  and  the  Telegraph  de- 
nounced. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  means  used  to  destroy 
this  paper.  We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  letter: 

“Ntny  Orleans,  April  13,  1831. 

Mr,  Green:  Martin  Gordon,  the  collector  of  this  port,  doubtless 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  is,  at  this  time,  busily  en- 
gaged iu  proscribing  you,  and  has  his  agents  appointed  to  call  on 
each  subscriber  you  have  in  this  eouiiiiy,  and  have  them  erase 
their  name  from  your  list  and  add  it  to  iliat  of  the  Globe.  He 
is  aided  lu  re  by  the  brother  in-law  of  Mr.  Livingston,  (Mr.  Cacle- 
tou),  and  his  partner  Lockett.  The  post  office  here  can  furnish 
the  information  necessary,  and  the  otlieei’s  lend  a helping  hand* 
You  are  denounced  as  a traitor,  and  are  to  be  broken  down.  The 
facts  above  stated  I pledge  myself  to  prove,  when  called  upon.” 

JOHN  SMITH. 

A few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  another,  open,  and  hav- 
ing the  names  ofa  number  of  our  subscribers  in  N.  Orleans,  direct- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  this  paper,  was  brought  to  our  office  by 
major  Lewis’  messenger.  Such  a proceeding  needs  no  comment. 

This  paper  was  established  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people, 
to  oppose  executive  influence,  when  exercised  with  an  intent  to 
control  the  elective  franchise;  to  urge  and  enforce  a faithful  and 
honest  administration  of  public  affairs;  to  maintain  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  chief  magistrate,  and 
to  develope  and  oppose  all  arrangements,  or  attempts,  of  the  in- 
cumbent to  appoint  his  successor.  We  honestly  and  ardently  be- 
lieved that  general  Jackson  would  devote  himself  to  his  country. 
We  confided  in  his  “deep  rooted  popularity”  for  success,  and  in 
his  fame  and  character  as  the  guaranties  that  he  would  be  the 
presideut  of  the  nation— that  he  would  purify  the  public  morals, 
and  invigorate,  public  virtue.  We  expected  him  to  bring  to  his 
aid  the  talent  and  virtue,  the  strengiu  and  energy,  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  For  this  we  were  pledged,  -and  iu  the  honesty  of 
our  hearts  we  believed  that  the  objections  urged  by  his  opponents, 
would  be  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  his  administration.  Above  all 
we  confided  in  his  own  firmness  and  independence;  iu  the  strength 
of  bis  own  mind,  and  io  his  reputed  knowledge  of  men,  (a  belief 
confirmed  by  his  brilliant  careerj,  for  the  fufilment  of  the  pledges 
made  in  his  oehaif.  It  is  known  that  the  just  expectations  of  the 
country  were  disappointed  in  the  organization  of  his  cabinet. 
But  those  who  were  nearest  to  his  person,  and  witnesses  of  “its 
deleterious  operation,”  were  more  disappointed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  irresponsible  “malign  influence”  which  artfully  ob- 
tained his  confidence,  and  used  liis  name  and  patronage  to  cor- 
rupt the  public  and  private  morals, and  defeat  the  great  object  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

That  that  influence  does  exist  is  corroborated  by  the  positive 
assertion  of  governor  Branch,  and  the  unerring  testimony  of  ad- 
mitted facts,  the  tendency  and  origin  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
cealed or  denied.  That  influence  yet  surrounds  the  president. 
It  is  beneath,  but  it  controls  the  cabinet.  It  has  dismissed 
able  and  laithful  public  ministers;  it  has  corrupted  a portiorr 
of  the  public  press;  and  is  resolved  to  ruin  that  which  it  can- 
not corrupt.  It  is  our  pride  and  boast  that  it  makes  war  upon 
the  Telegraph.  Our  conflict  has  heretofore  been  before  the  pre- 
sident. We  have  been  faithful  to  him,  we  have  premonished  him 
of  his  danger;  we  have  kept  his  counsels  and  our  ow  n as  long  as 
we  could  safely  do  so;  we  have  seen  and  apprehended  the  conse- 
quences; we  have  know'n  the  bearing  which  the  presidential  ques- 
tion would  have  on  local  eltctiuns  now  in  progress,  and  we  have 
been  silent.  But  w'eare  compelled  to  go  before  another  tribunal. 
Are  not  the  rights  of  the  people  as  dear;  is  not  executive  in- 
fluence,'when  exercised  with  intent  to  control  the  elections,  as 
dangerous;  is  not  a faithful  and  honest  administration  of  public 
atfairs  as  necessary:  is  it  not  as  much  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  owu  chief  magisir-atc;  and  is  it  not  as  much 
our  duty  to  develope  and  oppose  all  arrangements  and  attempts 
of  the  iiiciiinbent  to  appoint  his  successor  now,  as  it  was  iu  18-28? 
If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  (and  who  dares 
openly  to  deny  them  in  the  negaiivc?)  the  question  for  the  Ame- 
rican people  to  discuss,  is  not  the  man,  but  the  measures,  which 
this  press  should  support.  The  question  which  we  propose  to 
our  readtrs  is,  will  you  desert  and  proscribe  this  press,  because  it 
has  refused  to  desert  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  estabhhsed, 
and  which  it  was  pledged  to  maintain;  shall  the ‘•malign  influence” 
which  has  dissolved  the  late  cabinet,  also  disssolve  the  liberty  of 
the  press?  Shall  that  influence  which,  failing  iu  its  effects  to  re- 
gulate the  private  intercourse  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  has 
saztd  upon  the  name  of  the  president,  use  the  organization  of 
the  party,  and  his  popularity,  to  trample  under  foot  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  was  elected,  and  perpetuate  their  power  on 
the  ruins  of  public  and  private  virtue. 

The  appeal  is  to  an  intelligent  ai; ! virtuous  people.  It  is  not 
made  upon  slight  causes,  nor  without  a careful  survey  of  all  con- 
sequences. 

FR03I  THE  SAME  OF  A SU3SEQ.UKXT  RATE. 

From  the  following  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Telegraph 
is  to  be  put  under  the  official  ban.  First,  Amos  Kendall,  then 


• The  Globe  boasts  that  the  cities  of  N.  York,  Phiiadelplii.a  and  Bal- 
timore, contributed  6,000  dollars  to  establish  a daily  jiaper.  When 
in  N'W  Yolk,  we  heard  that  two  thousand  dollars  were  levied, 
as  follows.  . Sundry  office  holders  were  invited  to  dine  witli  ’•■  r. 
Blair,  the  editor:  when  assembled,  they  were  told  that  the  friends 
ot  the  president,  and  the  president  hirnsvlf,  desired  the  tsiablisli- 
I meut  of  a daily  paper  fur  the  purpose  of  pnttiiig  down  the  Te- 
1 b graph,  ana  that  they  were  desired  to  Cuutribute  two  thousand 
I dollars,  in  sums  ot  one  hundred  dollars  each;  tliirteeii  huiiUr<  d 
I dollars  Were  thus  coutributecl;  one  of  the  thirteen  then  prapoitd 
that  they  should  coutribute  the  other  seven  hundred,  which  was 
1 done.  ’ 
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Wm.  B.  Lewis,  and  then  came  tlie  collector  and  a few  others  atN 
Orleans,  and  now  our  respected  f'ri.  nds,  the  si  com!  coniRtroll.  r and 
tile  successor  of  Mrs  Uarn  j S hus-jand.  Our  old  iriend  Ualiney 
should  keep  cool.  He  is  in  a coinf'orta  le  hirtli,  aiul,  unless  we 
are  inisintoruicd,  is  no  longer  an  advocate  lor  his  once  Ivivorile 
doctrine  of  ^'■rutution  in  oj/i(.c>"  He  who  once  needed  a frii  ml,  may, 
percliaiice,  need  him  again.  But  really  it  tin-  object  ol  tluse 
cud  gentrv  is  lofrig/iteu  us  into  the  ranks  Mr.  Van  Bureii,  they 
have,  to  use  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  member  from  Teiincssei , 

“barked  up  the  wrong  tree.” 

IfutHcial  patronage  had  been  our  object,  if  we  had  yielded  to 
our  private  interest,  instead  of  performing  our  public  duty,  we, 
too,  would  have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see;  so  deal  as  not  to  bear; 
or  else  so  prudent  as  not  to  believe  our  own  senses.  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  displeasure  of  our  ojjkial  friends?  Have  thty 
been  so  much  devoted  to  their  public  duties  as  not  to  know  pass- 
ing events?  Has  the  shock  been  too  s-udden  for  their  ofiicial  nerves? 

If  this  be  all,  there  is  yet  room  to  hope.  In  some  sixteen  months, 
they  will  discover  that  they  have  made  a— mistake.  For  ourselves 
and  our  paper,  we  believe  there  remains  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
our  fathi  rs,  among  the  tax  paying  voters  of  the  country,  who  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  to  maintain  a press,  whose  editor  daics  be 
honest;  and  will  not  bow  the  knee  that  ‘'thrift  may  follow  fawn-  ] 
ing.”  But,  to  the  letters.  Here  they  are,  verbatim  et  literatim.  ",“  ,11, 
Treasury  department,  id  comptroller's  office,  June  Zd,  1831. 

Si/— The  United  States’  Telegraph,  of  the  2d  instant,  is  receiv- 
ed at  this  office,  I have  to  request  you  to  discontinue  the  paper, 
and  present  )our  bill  for  payment.  I am,  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  B.  THORNTON. 

Gen.  Duff  Greem 


requisitions  on  the  public  p-.rse  adtb  d.  l o tins  list  Mr.  Green 
might  yetiidd  a enlumn  dsigiiatii.g  those  who //o//6mi  subscribers 
to  the  Ti  1.  gragh,  and  now  are  not.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
item  in  the  hi^to.  y t.f  this  -age  of  revolutions,”  and  instructively 
shew  the  —nuuability  ol  liuniaii  tliiiigil  ’ 


COI^Y  ^ r LAW. 

F'.'om  the  York  Commerci-  l Mverlisc.v. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  laws  for  securing  copy-rights,  con- 
stitute an  article  in  the  literary  history  of  a country  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance.  In  this  country  the  subject  has  derived 
additional  importance  from  incidental  circumstances.  All  t le 
material  lacts  in  the  following  statements  have  been  taken  from 
men  personally  concerned,  and  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  or  from 
official  documents  and  original  papers.  .„„ii  UnoL-c 

III  the  year  1782,  Mr.  N.  W bster  composed  two  smal  books, 
intended  as  elementary  works  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  English  language,  lie  resided  in  comi  y, 

state  of  New  York;  the  American  arn,y  then  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  The  country  was  then  impoyerislied  by  the  war, 
it  was  ill  furnished  with  school  looks;  and  there  was  no  c^taiii 
prospect  of  peace,  whicli  would  revive  an  intercourse  with  Great 


Baltimore,  ZdJune  1831. 

Dear  general— 1 w ill  thank  you  to  discontinue  the  U.  S.  Tele- 
graph, w bich  is  sent  to  me;  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Youn,  &c.  D.  S.  CARR. 

Gen.  Duff  Green,  TVashington, 

In  our  paper  of  the  2d  inst.  we  said;  1 

The  Globe  boasts  that  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  contributed  6,000  dollars  to  establish  a daily  paper.— 
When  in  New  York,  we  heard  that  two  thousand  dollars  were 
levied,  as  tollows;  Sundry  office  holders  were  invited  10  dine  with 
Mr  Blair,  the  editor;  when  assembled,  they  were  told  that  the 
friends  of  the  president,  and  the  president  himself,  desired  the 
establishment  of  a daily  paper  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Telegraph,  and  that  they  were  desired  to  contribute  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  was  thus  contributed;  one  of  the  thirteen  then  proposed 
that  they  should  contribute  the  other  seven  hundred,  which  was 
dune. 

To  this  the  Globe  readies: 

“ Tlie  I’elegraph  speaks  of  a contribution  of  2,000  dollars  made 
to  tlie  Globe,  by  tlie  friends  of  the  administration  in  New  York. 

“No  such  contribution  was  made  to  the  Glolie  as  is  insinuated. 
The  editor  expressly  told  those  interested  in  tlie  establishment  of 
this  paper,  that  he  would  accept  110  contribution.  The  sum  in 
question  arose  out  of  a subscription  lor  papers  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  subscribers  upon  the  usual  terms,  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  nionty.” 

Is  this  a denial  of  the  statement?  It  is  true,  that  we  are  told  that 
the  • sum  in  question  arose  out  of  subscription  for  papers  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  upon  the  usual  terms.”  We  learn 
that  the  Globe  prints  some  fifteen  hundred  papers.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  it  is  usual  to  send  fifteen  numbers  to  each  sub- 
scriber? It  is  not  true  that  this  was  an  usual  proceeding.  The 
answer  of  the  Globe  admits— 1st.  That  certain  office  holders  were 
invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Blair.— 2d.  That  they  were  told  that  the 
friends  of  the  presiueiit,  and  the  president  himself,  desired  the  tstab- 
lishment  of  a daily  paper,  fur  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Telegraph.— 3d.  'l  hat  they  were  desired  to  subscribe  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.— 4th.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred dollbis  was  thus  subscribed.— 5th.  And  that  one  of  the  thir- 
teen then  proposed  that  they  should  subscribe  the  other  seven 
hundred,  which  was  done. 

Now  the  only  objection  width  the  Globe  makes  to  this 
proposition  is,  lhat  it  was  no  contribution.  It  admits  that  the 
thirteen  oflice  holders  agreed  to  take  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  Globes!!  This  is  a disiiiietion  v;itIiout  a difference.  But  the 
Globe  makes  a precious  confession.  It  says:  “ I'lie  editor  express- 
ly told  those  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  paper,  (the 
Globe),  tliat  he  would  accept  no  contributions."  The  gentlemen 
intereUed  in  the  establishment  of  Uie  Globe!!  Now  pray,  who 
were  the  geiitlenu  n interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Globi? 
A disinterested  editor,  truly,  to  change  his  opinions  and  his  prin- 
ciples for  the  hem  fit  of  gentlemen,  whose  contributions  lie  refused 
t J aecepi!!— Surely  he  has  been  touchid  by  a magician’s  wand!!! 

Cij'As  an  appendix  to  the  preceiliiig,  we  tldnk  that  general 
Gieen,  who  lises  not  th.-  doctrine  of  “rewards  and  punishments” 
as  it  stands  at  ///  fre///— should  publish  an  article  from  the  “Na- 
tional Journal”  of  the  28th  Jim  -,  which  givis  the  names  of  sixty 
eight  persons,  describes  the  offices  tliat  tin  y hold,  and  puts  down 
the  salaries  which  they  enjoy,  wlio  attended  the  late  '‘Jackson 
nieeting”  ill  Washington  city— though  tlie  “Journal’^  observt  s 
tliat  ''■not  an  individual  holding  offiice"  aticiiding  the  late  much 
larger  meeliiig  of  llie  frieiiiis  of  -Mr.  Clay.  These  si.vtyeight 
are  eliitfly  clerks  in  the  difi’.reiit  depaiTintiits,  but  the  mar.hal 
of  the  district,  two  assistant  post  master-gem  rals,  llie  2ml  comp 
troller,  the  post-master  at  WaMiington,  the  ke.  p r of  the  peni- 
tentiary, keeper  of  the  jail, and  sundry  oiiv  r ollicers,  wi  r aniong 
them  — and  the  salaries  of  the  whole  amount  lu  cighly-siJc thousand 
and  forty  Jive  dollars  a year-,  ihuiigh  Mr.  Green  himselfas  prime 
to  congress,  Mr.  Blair,  as  printer  to  the  executive,  and  several 
other  employed  persons,  in  atlendaucc,  arc  not  eounlcd.or  lli  ir 


In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Mr.  W.  visited  Philadelphia,  lor 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  manuscripts  to  influenual  men,  and 
of  obtaining  a law  to  secure  the  copy-right  ot  literary  works  to 
their  authors.  As  the  legislatures  of  the  states  were  not  then  m 
session,  the  object  of  obtaining  laws  for  the  purpose  could  not  be 
accomplished.  But  being  encouraged  in  his  undertaking  by  re- 
spectable gentlemen  to  whom  he  showed  his  manuscripts  and 
communicated  his  views, he  dettrmiiicd  to  prosecute  his  designs. 


On  his  way,  Mr.  W.  called  on  governor  Livingston,  then  at 
Trenton,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  it  was  probable  a copy- 
right law  could  be  obtained  in  New  Jersey.  Ihe  governor  took 
time  to  consult  his  council,  and  reported  for  answer  that  his  coun- 
cil gave  him  very  little  encouragement.  , 

On  this  ’ouriiey  Mr.  W.  show,  d his  manuscripts  to  profcssoi, 
(afterwards  president),  S.  S.  Smith,  of  Nassau  Hall,  vyho  gave  hiin 
a written  recommendation  of  his  works,  and  his  opinion  m th? 
expediency  of  enacting  laws  to  secure  literary  properly.  Ihis 
recommendation  is  subscribed  also  by  Archibald  Gamble,  of  the 
university  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  in  the  hand  writing  ot 
professor  Smith,  is  before  the  writer,  and  dated  Princeton,  Sept. 

27,  1782.  ... 

In  October  following,  Mr.  W.  went  to  Hartford,  with  a view  to 
petition  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  (or  a copy-right  law;  and 
the  petition  was  presented,  but  too  late  in  the  session  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  He  then  returned  to  Goshen,  and  revised  his^  manu- 
scripts, with  a view  to  introduce  some_  improvements  winch  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  professor  Smith. 

Ill  January  1783,  Mr.  W.  prepared  another  memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the  same  purpose.  I his 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  John  Canfield,  esq.  01  Sharon.  But 
the  necessity  of  it  was  superseded  by  the  enactment  of  a general 
law, on  the  petition  of  several  gentlemen;  among  whom, the  writer 
believes  were  Mr.  Dwight,  afterwards  president,  Mr.  John  Led- 
yard,  and  Mr.  Joel  Barlow.  The  following  is  an  extract  Irora 
Mr.  Webster's  memorial.  . 

‘■Your  memorialist,  ever  ambitious  to_  promote  the  interest  01 
literature  and  the  dignity  of  the  American  empire,  oesigns  the 
above  mentioned  works  for  the  general  benefit  of  youth  in  this 
country.  In  order  to  prevent  spurious  editions;  to  enable  your 
memcrialist  to  have  the.  books  under  his  own  correction,  and  es- 
pecially to  secure  to  him  the  pecuniary  advantage  ot  his  own  pro- 
ductions, to  which  he  conceives  himself  solely  entitled-your  me- 
morialist humbly  prays,  that  this  general  assembly  would  by  a 
law  passed  for  that  purpose,  vest,  in  your  memorialist  and  his 
assigns,  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  said  hooks  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  for  and  during  the  term  ol  thirteen  years, 

& c* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Webster’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Canfield,  accompanying  the  memorial; 

“1  am  fully  of  opinion  lhat  a reformation  of  the  language  w*i 
speak,  will  some  time  or  otlier,  be  thought  an  object  of  legisla-  ^ 
live  importance.  America  must  be  as  independent  in  literature, 
as  she  is  in  politics— as  famous  for  arts  as  for  arms;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  'out  a person  of  iiiy  youth  ^may  have  some  iiifiuence 
ill  exciting  a spirit  of  liti  rary  industry.” 

In  tlie  same  winter  or  spring  of  1781,  Mr.  W.  prepared  a me- 
morial to  he  presented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  then  sit- 
ting at  Kingston,  in  Ulster.  Mr-  W.  attended  in  person.  But 
the  necessity  of  pi'i  senting  it  was  superseded  by  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  gen.  Schuyler  to  the  subject.  On  motion,  the  senate, 
at  tliat  session,  passed  the  hill  desired,  and  the  bill  passed  into  a 
law  at  a subsequent  session. 

In  the  same  winter,  the  Irgislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted^  a 
copy-right  law,  and  it  is  understood  to  have  been  through  the  111- 
nni  iice  of  tlie  late  president  Dwiglit,  then  a member  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

As  the  coiign  ss  und:  r the  confedeialion,  had  no  power  to  pr^ 
lec't  literary  projiu'iy:  certain  friends  ot  literature,  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  petiiion  congress  to  recommend  to  the  several  states, 
the  enai  tmeiit  of  laws  for  lliis  purpose.  A inemorial  was  acci'rd- 
ingly  presi  iited  by  some  gtiulerneii,  among  vvliom,  it  is  unUer- 
stood,  was  Jo  1 Barlow,  -.vii' 

111  May  .783,  the  foiigiess,  on  the  report  of  .Mr.  UiUiamson, 
Mr.  I/-ard  and  Mr,  Madison,  to  whom  wire  ref.  rrtd  siinilry  pa- 
pers and  memorials,  on  tlie  suiject  of  hu  rary  propeitj,  pa>si'il  a 
resolution  recoinnn  iidiiii;  to  the  sev:ral  states,  to  si  enieio  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  any  new  books  i.<'l  Intlnrlo  punted, 
&C.  the  cojiy-i'iRlit  of  sneh  books  for  a e.-rtain  time,  not  less  than 
ourlccn  j tars,  fee.  J nrnals,vuL  t.  I d l ’->- 
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It  is  understood  that  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  complied  with  this  recommendation  in 
the  course  of  the  year  following.  Other  states  may  have  done 
the  same;  but  some  of  them  neglected  an  immedite  compliance. 

In  May,  1785,  Mr.  W.  undertook  a journey  to  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  a principal  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  copy- 
right laws  in  the  states  which  had  not  yet  enacted  them.  He 
visited  Mount  Vernon,  and  called  on  Dr.  David  Stuart,  at  Alex- 
andria, then  a member  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to 
whom  he  communicated  Lis  wishes,  and  who  promised  his  assis- 
tance. 

The  legislatures  of  the  states  not  being  in  session,  Mr.  \V.  re 
turned  to  Baltimore,  and  sailed  thence  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  re- 
turning spent  the  summer  in  Baltimore. 

In  November  he  went  to  Richmond,  where  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  was  to  convene  that  winter.  On  his  way,  he  visited 
Mount  Vernon,  and  received  letters  of  introduction  from  general 
Washington,  to  governor  Harrison  and  the  speakers  of  both  houses. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  Mr.  W.  went  to  Annapolis,  for  the 
same  object;  and  on  the  first  et  February,  1786;  he  visited  Dover 
in  Delaware,  where  the  legislature  was  in  session,  for  the  same 
purpose.  On  petition,  the  legislature  appointed  a committee  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  a copy-right  law;  but  it  was  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  and  the  business  was  deferred  to  the  next  session. 

These  are  the  material  facts  in  relation  to  the  securing  of  copy- 
rights, anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  constitution,  an  article  vests  in  congress 
the  pc-'  '‘,lto  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  seen...  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  ex- 

clusive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  power,  congress  enacted  the  law  of  May  1,  1790, 
which  superseded  all  the  state  laws  on  the  subject.  A supple- 
mentary law  was  enacted  April  29,  1802. 

When  Mr.  W.  was  in  England,  in  1825,  he  learned  that  the 
British  parliament,  had,  a few  years  before,  enacted  a new  statute 
on  the  subject  of  copy  rights,  which  had  very  much  extended 
the  terra  of  exclusive  right  to  authors.  It  occcurred  to  him 
that  this  rendered  an  extension  of  the  right  in  the  United  States, 
very  important  to  the  citizens  of  this  country;  otherwise  Ameri- 
cans, whose  writings  might  be  adapted  to  both  countries,  would 
send  them  to  England  for  publication.  This  reason,  co  operating 
with  his  own  private  interest,  induced  him  to  take  measures  for 
obtaining  a new  and  more  liberal  law  of  the  United  States,  on  this 
subject. 

With  a view  to  this  object,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  a 
new  law  on  the  subject  of  copy  rights,  which  should  extend  the 
rights  of  authors.  Mr.  Webster  replied  and  promised  his  aid. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  N.  Webster  applied  to  the  hon. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  a representative  from  Connecticut,  stating  to  him 
the  facts  of  an  extension  of  copy-right  in  Great  Britain,  as  also 
in  France,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to  have  a 
bill  for  a new  law  brought  forward  in  congress.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
very  cheerfully  complied.  On  the  17th  of  December,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  house  of  representatives,  “resolved 
that  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  time  for  which  copy-rights  may  be  hereafter  secured 
to  authors,  beyond  the  period  now  allowed  by  law,  and  also  afford- 
ing f urther  protection  to  authors  against  the  publication  of  abridg- 
ments or  summaries  of  works,  after  the  copy  rights  thereof  have 
been  secured.”  As  the  committee  delayed  several  weeks  to  make 
a report,  Mr.  Ingersoll  conversed  fully  on  the  subject  with  one  of 
the  members,  and  addressed  a note  to  the  committee,  in  which  he 
stated  the  provision  of  the  British  statute  34th,  Geo.  3,  enlarging 
the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  French  laws 
on  the  subject.  He  staled  some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  urged  the  expediency  and  justice  of  a 
more  liberal  law. 

A petition  signed  by  many  respectable  literary  men,  was,  about 
this  time,  presented  to  congress,'  praying  for  tlie  same  object. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  were  opposed  to  the  measure; 
but  at  length,  on  the  first  of  February,  1828,  the  committee  re- 
ported a bill  consisting  of  three  sections  only,  extending  the  term 
of  copy-rights  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years,  and  securing 
the  benefit  of  the  act  to  authors  who  had  previously  obtained  a 
copy-right  under  the  old  law. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Verplanck  submitted  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  an  amendment  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  entitled  an  “amendment  to  a bill  to  amend  and'  con- 
solidate the  acts  respecting  copy-rights.”  This  amendment  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  house.  It  was  intended  to  embrace  all 
the  material  provisions  of  the  two  former  laws,  and  those  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  judiciary  committee,— it  contained  also  some 
additional  improvements.  Nothing  further  was  done,  and  the 
bill  and  amendment  died  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

At  the  next  session  (1829  30)  the  hon.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  a mem- 
ber from  Connecticut,  was  appointed  one  of  thejudiciary  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  chairman 

Before  Mr.  Ellsworth  left  home,  Mr.  N.  Webster  applied  to  him 
to  make  efforts  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a new  copy-right 
law;  and  he  sent  a petition  to  congress,  praying  lor  the  renewal 
of  the  copy-right  of  one  of  his  books.  Tliis  petition  being  refer- 
red 1.0  the  judiciary  committee,  brought  the  subject  distinctly 
into  consideration.  After  consultation,  the  committee  authorised 
Mr.  Ellsworth  to  prepare  a bill  for  a general  law  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  present  the  subject  in  its  true  liglit,  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  congress,  Mr.  E.  wrote  notes  to  the  niiiiisters  of  the 
principal  European  nations,  requesting  information  from  each 
of  them,  respecting  the  state  of  copy-rights  in  the  nations  they 
represented.  From  their  answers,  and  an  inspection  of  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  governments,  Mr.  E.  formed  a report,  stating  the 
terms  of  lime  lor  which  copy  rights  are  secured  to  authors  in 


Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  certam 
states  in  Germany.  He  also  formed  a bill  for  a law  intended  to 
embrace  all  the  material  provisions  of  the  old  laws  with  those 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  former  judiciary  committee. 

In  this  bill  Mr.  E.  introduced  some  valuable  provisions  which 
had  been  omitted  in  the  old  laws,  and  in  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment offered  at  the  former  session.  He  also  obtained  from  his 
friends  some  suggestions  which  enabled  him  to  correct  some  er- 
rors and  supply  defects. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  judiciary  committee,  reported 
by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  bouse.  But  such 
was  the  pressure  of  business,  and  so  little  interest  was  felt  in  the 
bill,  that  no  efforts  of  Mr.  E.  could  bring  it  before  the  house  at 
that  session. 

Finding  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  congress  una* 
vailing  to  obtain  a hearing,  Mr.  N.  Webster,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  determined  on  visiting  Washington  in  the  win- 
ter of  1830-31. 

The  difficulties  which  had  prevented  the  bill  from  being  brought 
forward  now  disappeared.  Mr.  W.  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  a 
vote.  No  sooner  were  his  wishes  known,  than  gentlemen  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  bill.  Some  gentlemen 
were  not  disposed  to  pass  a general  law,  extending  the  security 
of  a copy  right  to  every  petty  publication;  but  on  account  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  great  labors,  were  willing  to  pass  a private  act  for  his 
benefit;  and  one  gentleman  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  grant 
him  the  term  of  forty  years.  Mr.  W.  replied  that  petty  publi- 
cations would  not  live  forty  years;  but  he  did  not  wish  for  a 
private  act— he  wished  for  a general  law,  as  others  of  his  fel. 
low  citizens  deserved  the  benefits  of  the  law  as  well  as  himseli^. 

The  bill,  at  the  second  reading,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, met  with  some  opposition;  but  it  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Huntington.  It  passed 
to  a third  reading  by  a large  majority,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  without  opposition. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  senate,  it  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee.  Mr.  Rowan,  the  chairman,  being  absent, 
the  committee  requested  the  hon.  D.  Webster  to  take  the  bill, 
examine  it  and  rejiort  it,  if  he  thought  proper:  he  did  so,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  deemed  it  expedient  to  report  it  with- 
out amendment.  On  the  second  reading  Mr.  Webster  made  a 
few  explanatory  remarks— no  other  person  uttered  a word  on  the 
subject;  and  it  passed  to  a third  reading  by  a unanimous  vote. 
On  the  third  reading,  the  senate,  on  motion,  dispensed  with  the 
reading,  and  it  passed  to  be  engrossed,  without  debate. 

In  the  different  applications  lor  copy-right  laws,  made  by  Mr. 
N.  Webster,  before  and  since  the  formation  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, he  is  supposed  to  have  devoted  nearly  a year’s  time,  and 
expended  nearly  a thousand  dollars. 

0:5^  The  preceding  article  upon  an  important  point  in  the 
literary  history  of  our  country,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  old  and 
highly  valuable  friend  and  correspondent. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BANKS. 

Statement  of  the  banks  in  this  state,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  May, 
1831,  according  to  the  returns  thereof  then  made. 
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6.400  00 
1,000  00 

6,217  93 
900  00 
4,032  88 
2,000  00 

5.000  00 
9,471  00 
4, 3-25  05 
2,077  60 
4,671  45 
1,109  36 

2.400  00 
2,054  00 
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2.000  76 
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1,300  00 
3,371  22 
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190,049  27 
184,726  00 
132,101  70 

349.923  51 

122.923  53 
103,635  80 
144,693  20 
117.011  91 
132,292  31 
117.803  49 
102,216  27 
126,170  06 
106,158  23 
13-2,394  56 
110,156  25 
166,801  97 
116,317  68 

70,985  00 
155,308  51 
151,463  50 
83,175  59 
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17,184  00 
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18.129  65 
7,773  35 

41.932  89 
25,117  67 
31,306  70 
22,856  16 
23,238  72 
35,617  97 
31,518  14 
12,497  22 
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50,039  56 
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, icj**  r he  venerable  ex-president  of  tlie  United  States, 
James  Monroe,  died  at  New  York  on  Monday  last,  the 
Jourth  of  July,  at  half  past  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon — 
aged  about  73  years.  His  decease  had  been  for  some 
days  expected,  but  life  lingered  until  (lie  anniversary  of 
his  country’s  independence,  and  his  spirit  departed  on 
the  4th  of  July — the  day  on  which  those  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson  left  their  earthly  tenements.  These  are 
really  wonderful  things! 

We  shall  next  week  devote  a considerable  space  to 
a grateful  remembrance  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

SCIp’For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I performed  a day'*s 
labor  on  the  fourth  of  jult — working  at  the  desk 
eleven  hours,  to  prepare  the  leading  article  published  in 
the  present  number.  The  frolick  was  a severe  one — 
but  if  I shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  amuse  or  instruct 
any  of  ray  readers,  and  especially  of  the  class  particular- 
ly ad<lressed,  1 shall  not  regret  that  I thus  spent  one  an- 
niversary of  the  new  and  magnificent  declaration  of 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

The  subjects  touched  are  deemed  of  vital  importance; 
and  the  essay  is  written  in  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  which 
I felt  on  the  day.  I have  endeavored  to  strip  political 
economy  {.he  mystery  which  too  often  envelopes  it — 
and  to  relieve  the  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study,  as  he 
proceeds  with  the  article — adopting,  so  far  as  1 could, 
the  most  simple  style,  and  using  the  plainest  words  to  ex- 
press ideas  which' should  be  familiar  to  every  free  labor- 
ing man.  If  1 have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of 
my  purposes,  and  can  again  find  myself  in  the  same  good 
humor  for  writing  in  this  hot  or  sultry  weather,  three 
other  like  essays,  on  contingent  matters,  shall  pretty 
soon  be  prepared — for  the  “signs  of  the  times”  shew  that 
every  effort  should  he  made  to  defend  that  system  which 
is  annually  adding  uncounted  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation — for  it  is  assailed  from  within  and  without,  and 
no  time,  labor  or  money  is  spared  to  undermine  its 
foundations.  Let  those  more  immediately  interested, 
then,  rally  round  it,  as  “a  band  of  brothers” — and  in- 
trigue and  management,  supported  by  corruption,  and 
urged  on  by  violence,  will  avail  nothing  against  it.  We 
shall  nullificate  the  whole  of  them,  with  little  bits  of  pa- 
per— the  magic  poiuer  of  the  ballot. 

The  length  of  this  essay  is  objectionable  on  several  ac- 
counts— but  it  seemed  as  if  1 could  not  say  what  1 thought 
necessary,  in  a less  space;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
length  is,  that  the  general  business  of  the  present  sheet 
has  been  considerably  interfered  with,  the  holiday  also 
somewhat  embarrassing  the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
week.  But  by  the  aid  of  a supplement,  which  we  intend 
to  publish  with  the  next  number,  present  omissions  will 
be  fully  supplied. 

•CT^  We  give  the  full  account  of  Mr.  Ingham’s  re- 
ception at  home,  and  had  written  some  remarks  upon 
it — which  we  are,  at  last,  compelled  to  postpone,  with 
a large  quantity  of  other  articles  prepared  for  the  press. 

Politics  for  working  men — or  an  essay  on  labor 
and  SUBSISTENCE — addressed  to  the  free  productive 
people  of  the  United  States,  July  4,  1831. 

I have  several  times  contemplated  an  essay  on  labor 
and  subsistence,  to  explain,  so  far  as  I am  able,  with  all 
possible  simplicity  and  in  the  plain  manner  of  a practi- 
cal mechanic,  certain  great  principles  of  poeitical  econ- 
omy which  every  working-freeman  should  not  only  un- 
derstand, but  give  an  earnest  and  unqualified  support  to; 
for  they  deeply  interest  every  man  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  furnished  through  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 
The  times  are  pregnant  with  important  events  to  all 
such  persons  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a manifest 
desire  in  many  to  reduce  the  grade  of  these  in  society, 
and  to  stint  the  comforts  which  honest  industry  enjoys, 
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a conspiracy  of  the  influential  few  against  the  divided 
and  undisciplined  many.  But  the  latter  have  the  pow- 
er to  direct  events  to  their  own  advantage — they  com- 
mand at  the  ballot-box  as  well  as  in  the  field — they  may 
hold  llie  -will  and  the  svjord  of  the  national  government; 
and  if  they  do  not  ascertain  their  rights,  and,  with  unity - 
preserve  llieni,  llie  fault  shall  not  rest  with  me — for  the 
humble  ability  afforded  has  been,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  past,  devoted  to  exalt  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  my  o'wn  class  in  society,  and  give  to 
labor  that  rank  whicli  “genuine  virtue”  should  hold  in 
the  republic. 

Among  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  as 
set  forth  in  the  “great  paper”  issued  on  this  glorious  day', 
filty-five  years  ago, — are  ‘7{/e,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness’’’ — and  the  'working  men  of  the  United  States 
compelled  an  acknowledgement  of  these  rights  by  the 
“tyrant”  who  had  oppressed  them — whose  ministers 
would  have  forbidden  '■^even  the  manufacture  of  a hob‘ 
nail,”  lest  it  might  contribute  to  a severance  of  those 
chains  which  Great  Britain  had  forged  to  hold  an  austere 
dominion  over  the  people  of  her  colonies.  But  the  hardy 
and  free,  intelligent  and  patriotic  laborers  of  the  new 
states,  having  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  war,  conquered  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  then  joyfully  returned  to  the  peaceful  toils  of  the 
field  and  tlie  work- shop,  honorably  to  earn  a plentiful 
subsistence,  and  jiroinote  tlieir  private  fortunes,  beneath 
the  Eagle-banner  which  they  hail  raised  up  and  sustained, 
under  the  Good  Providence  of  the  Almighty,  to  mark 
and  bless  the  happy  land  of  the  free. 

I am  not  about  to  enter  upon  speculative  discussions. 

I am  not  fitted  for  them  either  by  education  or  habit — 
both  which  are  plain,  indeed.  I had  rather  chop  wood, 
than  “chop  logic. ” But  1 intend  to  seal  myself  down,  as 
it  were,  in  every  working  man’s  family — if  he  will  per- 
mit it,  and  then  and  there  talk  with  him  about  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  himself  and  me — our  wives 
and  little  ones.  And  I hope  that  he  will  see  and  feel 
and  ACT  UPON  the  fundamental  principles  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  explain  in  the  simplicity  of  that  truth 
which,  I trust,  influences  me,  so  that  we  may  go  to  -work 
together  to  defend  ourselves  in  the  right  to  “pursue  our 
own  happiness,”  while  duly  respecting  the  rights  of 
all  other  men.  We  claim  no  monopolies — we  ask  no 
exclusive  privileges — but,  being  by  far  the  majority,  we 
claim  the  natural  and  reasonable  exercise  of  our  power, 
so  to  mould  the  government  as  may  best,  in  our  oiun 
opinion,  promote  the  “general  welfare.”  We  will  not 
suffer  the  minority  to  construe  tlie  constitution,  at  its 
will.  Mr.  Madison  tells  us,  (what  must  needs  have 
been  the  case)  that  this  constitution  tvas  formed  to  pro^ 
tect  the  industry  of  the  American  people;  and  we  intend 
to  insist  that  this  element  of  the  confederacy  shall  be 
o6seri;ec/— SHALL  BE  OBSERVED. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  present  essay  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  three  others  on  dependent  subjects,*  and  that 


*One  specially  addressed  to  farmers,  on  the  benefits 
of  the  “home  market,”  and  internal  improvements — the 
savings  made  in  the  cost  of  transportations  being  first 
and  most  extensively  felt  by  themselves.  With  compa- 
risons and  statistical  facts,  as  well  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  farmers  in  other  countries,  as  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  having  our  “worA:  shops  at  home”  where  the 
products  of  agriculture  may  be  consumed,  and  the 
amount  of  such  productions  be  brought  to  equalize  itself 
to  the  demand — insuring  reasonable  compensations  to 
farmers,  but  preventing  gluts,  and  very  reduced  prices. 

A second  more  especially  iov  mechanics — including  all 
the  trades  working  in  metals,  wood,  leather,  furs  or 
cloth,  &c.  in  supplying  materials  and  building  and  fur- 
nishing houses,  &c.  pointing  out  llie  protection  which 
they  have  directly  received,  or  its  happy  results,  leading 
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Miese  articles  may  fall  into  the  liamls  ot  numerous  i»er- 
sons  who  are  strangers  to  the  leading  principles  on 
which  1 have  acted  for  many  yeai  s past,  it  may  be  pro* 
per  in  this  place  to  offer  a lew  remarks,  to  obtain,  if  1 
can,  some  portion  of  the  confidence  of  my  readers  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  opinions,  and  tlie  verity  of  the  facts 
which  1 shall  offer  to  ihtir  consideration. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  poor  Irishman, 
who  having  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  *'craturf  fell 
out  his  bed — but  promised  to  get  in  again  when 
he  could  catch  it,  as  it  jle~M  rovnd  the  rooml  “Pat”  is 
made  the  butt  of  many  a joke — yet  there  are  not  a few 
Jonathans  who  have  thought  that  a tree  or  a post  left  its 
location,  to  run  against  them!  I3ut  many  lens  ot  thous- 
ands have  been,  and  ave,  intoxicated  from  other  causes 
than  the  immoderate  use  ofdistilied  liquors.  Politics  pro-  I 
(luce  move,  intemperance  in  the  United  States  than  w his- 
key— anJ  political  drunkenness  causes  many  to  believe  j 
that  beds,  as  it  were,  whirl  round  the  room,  or  trees  leave  | 
their  roots,  wickedly  to  knock  down  harmless  persons — j 
the  obliquity  ot  their  vision  making  them  suppose  that  a 
yvv\/v-wvv..v-vv\/v^w^,  ‘^worm  fence,”  or  snake’s  course, 

hence  1 well  know'  that  some  have  been  prevented  from 
giving  me  a patient  hearing,  because  that  my  opinions — 
(entertained  when  the  “greatest  and  best”  public  men  of 
the  dav  were  as  obscure  and  bumble  a«  my  seif) — are  dic- 
tatorially  pronounced,  by  drunken  or  profligate  politici- 
ans, as  lieionging  to  liie  transient  disputes  about  persons 
to  preside  over  or  direct  tlie  affairs  of  this  nation.  It  is 
the  business  of  these,  “whole”  gallon  generals  and  half- 
gill  captains,  to  intox>cale  tbougbtless  persons,  and  so 
lead  them  through  all  the  filUi  of  lurious  party — holding 
any  tiling  lawful  winch  may  accomplish  the  desired  end 
— a senseless  and  unrefecting  vote  at  elections.  Most  i 
of  these  do  know,  or  at  leasi  ought  to  know,  lliat  such 
proceedings  are  dishonest  towards  me.  But  ‘^alVs  fair 
in  politics,^’  say  s the  contemptible  thing  atN.  York,  who 
fills  a high  office  under  the  U.  States,  and  manufactures 
paragraphs  to  serve  any  party  to  which,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, he  may  happen  to  belong,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his 
“herd,”  will  laugh  at  any  deception,  any  rank  falsehood, 
or  Ibul  corruption,  that  subserves  the  party,  and  fills  his 
pocket, — the  lights  of  things  being  measured  by  the 
amount  of  ‘‘grist  winch  they  bring  to  his  own  mill.” 
On  this  account,  1 take  leave  to  repeat  (and  abundant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  exists  lu  all  my  writ- 
ings), tlial  the  elements  of  every  opinion  that  I now  hold, 
as  to  liie  justice  and  necessity  ot  protecting  the  labor  of 
the  Jimei  ican  people,  Wvil.  “none,  may  go  supperless  to 
bed,”  were  just  as  well,  and  as  firmly  established  in  ray 
mind,  when  in  the  20lii  year  of  my  age,  as  at  present, 
having  passed  ray  53d.  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  all 
tiie  “changes  ot  circumstance  and  time,”  1 have  never 
wavered  — never  passed  tor  one  moment  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  from  the  leading  principles  which  1 embrac- 
ed in  my  youth — that,  as  labor  vyas  the  source  of  all 
"wealthy  those  ivho  labored  were  the  primary  concern  of 
every  wise  and  paternal  goveimment.  To  take  care  of 
these — ^or  ratimr,  to  enable  them  to  ^^manage  their  own 
concerns  in  their  own  wayj^  is  the  true  reading  of  the 
words  “PURSUIT  OF  happisess,”  which  the  sages  of 
the  revolution  regarded  as  one  of  the  “unalienable 
rights”  of  all  men. 

^'■IVhat  constitutes  a state? 

Not  high  raised  baultnient  or  labour’d  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown’d; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 

■\Vbere,  laughingat  tlie  storm,  rich  navies  ride, 

Not  star  d andspanghd  courts, 

Where  low-brow’d  baseness  waits  perfume  to  pride. 


to  the  manulacture  of  better  articles  at  reduced  prices, 
wliile  the  working  people  have  received  more  liberal 
wages,  or  at  least  more  regular  employment,  because  that 
tlie  home  market  has  been  secured  lor  their  benefit. 

The  third  on  the  circulation  of  values— io  shew  how 
contemptible  in  amount  is  the  foreign  trade  compared 
with  the  interior,  or  every  day’s  commerce  between  dit- 
terenl  persons — ot  the  life  and  spirit  which  it  gives  to  all 
sorts  ot  business,  and  liie  utter  impossibility  that  our  na- 
tion can  prosper  without  a vigorous  “circulation  of  va- 
lues,” 


No:- MEN,  HIGH  MINDED  MEN, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  fir  St,  brake,  or  ririj, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambks  rude; 

Men  7vho  their  duties  know 

But  knoxv  their  rights,  and  knoxving  DARE  MAINTAIN, 

Prevent  the  long  aim’d  blow. 

And  crusli  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain". 

THESE  CONSTITUTE  A STATE.  Sir  iVilliamJov.es. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  no  projects  of  politicians  or 
“humbugs”  of  the  day,  now  abounding,  shall  divert 
me  from  the  course  that  I have  so  long  pursued — and  I 
should  feel  myself  a traitor,  it  abandoning  those  opi- 
nions, the  yet  partial  operation  of  winch  has  so  power- 
iully  increased  the  population  and  weallli — and  the 
means  of  present  comfort.  ( sweetened  by  the  hope  of 
“happiness”)  in  my  own  native  land. 

I shall  now  proceed  practically  to  shew  what  the 
congress  of  seventy-six  meant  by  the  words  ‘TuiisuiT 

OF  HAPPINESS.” 

There  is  no  country  under  heaven  wherein  the  free 
working  people  live  so  well,  and  so  rapidly  advance 
their  fortunes,  as  in  the  United  .States — and  it  w'ill  he 
because  of  their  own  fatal  indifterence,  if  they  do  not 
always  maintain  that  high  ground  vvhicli  separates  them 
from  the  “^white  slaves”  of  the  old  world,  or  black 
working- machines  of  the  new.  Let  every  man  look 
around  him  and  see  from  w hence  came  the  niost  weal- 
thy and  useful  of  his  neighbors.  He  will  find  that 
many,  perhaps  a large  majority  of  the  richest,  and 
bearing  the  reputation  cf  honorahie  men,  Were  humble 
plough-boys,  plain  meclianics,  or  poor  day-laborers. 
Let  him  also  enter  into  the  dwellings  of  those  who  yet 
labor  every  day,  and  he  will  find  a plentitul  supply'  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  of  the  comlorls,  and 
some  of  the  luxuries,  within  liie  premises  or  subject  to 
the  command  of  the  prudent  and  indiistriAis  poor. 
There  are  some  exceptions  because  of  sickness,  or 
Ollier  casualties — hut  it  may  he  geneiaiiy  said,  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction  or  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  every 
man,  able  and  willing  to  labor,  has,  or  may  have,  as 
much  ot  the  best  hi  ead  and  meat  as  his  hiraiiy  can  con- 
sume, with  a sufficiency  of  decent  ciclhuig,  good  shel- 
ter Irom  the  weather,  and  a lull  supply  ol  fuel.  So 
much  must  he  conceded.  And  can  ic  he  believed,  that 
there  is  a large  and  powerful  party  in  tins  country, 
which  would  deny  such  nghtfui  enje'yments  to  iutJus- 
trv — that  would  send  the  laborer  ^'sttkperless  to 
THERE  IS  SUCH  A PARTY!  'Tl.ey  are  those 
who  call  themselves  ‘"friends  of  free  trade’'" — while 
not  knowing  that  such  a thing  as  “free  trade”  exists; 
j preaching  against  the  laws  of  their  own  land,  which 
I protect  the  working  people  in  liieir  several  eui- 
plo}  ments,  and  are  yet  mean  enough  to  recommend  that 
we  should  consume  British  calicoes,  thougli  Britain 
will  not  receive  our  best  superfine  hour  in  exchange 
for  the  least  important  of  liie  products  of  her  labor — 
nor  accept  a hogshead  of  Virginia  liams  m jiart  pay  for 
a .keg  of  Jews-harps!  This  party,  tins  “free  trade 
party” — iu  some  ot  the  slates  called  “the  rejiublican 
party”  (thougli  every  British  agent  is  a member  of  it), 
would  put  down  the  working  peojile  of  the  United 
States  to  the  condition  of  liiose  in  Great  Biitainand 
Ireland — where  16  hours  labor  in  eveiy  24  will  not  se- 
cure to  a man’s  family  a sufficiency  of  “herrings  and 
potatoes,”  with  a little  oat-raeal,  to  make  a thin  gruel 
tor  breakfast — meal  being  hardly  seen  once  in  a week 
within  the  miserable  tenements  which  they  inhah.t. 
But  this  is  not  all — these  British  semi-paupers  have  no 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  at  home.  As  they 
themselves  wear  out  a weary  life  of  base  servitude  and 
scanty  subsistence— so  mubt  their  children.  As  they 
are  ignorant,  and  rejected  from  what  are  called  tlie  re- 
speclabie  classes  of  society — so  must  their  descendants 
be!  j\Te  sutor  ultra  crepidam — “let  the  cobbler  stick  to 
his  last,”  is  stamped  upon  the  forehead  cf  every  British 
laborer — though  now  and  tlien  one  of  them  rescues 
himself  from  liis  caste^  and  takes  rank  among  liis  fel- 
low beings  as  a MAN!  And  what  is  the  result  of  all 
this.?  About  a seventh  or  eightli  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation are  actual  /ku/j&ers— hard- worked  and  yet  not 
filled  with  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  food,  such  offals 
as  a free  laborer’s  dog  rejects  with  scorn  in  America. 
This  is  only  a taint  outline  ot  things  as  they  are  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  notorious,  that  the] 
working  |)eo|tle,  in  large  districts  of  that  country,  aiej 
olten  almost  in  a state  of  starvation — though  tlie  poor-  i 
houses  ha<l  Ae/wre  relieved  lron»  ten  to  twenty-three’*  of, 
hundie*!  of  the  gross  population!  It  is  difficult  ; 
for  the  full-led  American  to  a[>prehend  a condition  so  i 
miserable — hut  it  is  often  officially  made  known  to  us! 
througli  the  British  papers.  And  withal,  this  remarka- 
ble fact  is  presented — a fact  which  we  desire  may  be 
carefully  remembered — the  distress  is  generally  more 
severe,  more  aivffidj  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  mu- 
uufacturing  counties.  Can  tlie  farmers  of  the  rich 
l.-mds  of  Loudoun,  in  Virginia,  Frederick  in  Mary- 
land, Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  Munroe,  in  New 
York,  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts,  bcc.  &c.  kc.  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  more  than  one  haU  of  all  their  in- 
habitants could  be  actually  suffering  for  want  of  a suf- 
ficiency ot  potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages,  or  other  like  { 
Vegetables — or  Such  meats  as  sheep’s-heads  and  trotters, 
to  keep  lile  a-going?  Ytt  such  has  been,  and  is,  the  j 
case  III  British  and  Irish  counties, f as  much  blest  by  ua-  | 
tun,  and  in  a much  higher  state  of  cultivation,  than  ! 
those  just  above  named.  '1‘lie  laborers  in  husbandry  in 
F.nglaiid,  are  regarded  as  among  tlie  most  unheuUny 
classes! — and  entirely  because  their  means  ot  subsistence 
are  inade<iuate  to  their  wants!! — as  observed  by  Mr. 
'I'hackrah,  a late  and  highly  esteemed  British  writer  on 
health.  He  says — “A  man  who  has  himself,  his  wile 
and  tamily  to  support  on  twelve  or  sixteen  shillings  a 
week,  cuiinot  he  well  Ld.  Hence  this  body  of  men  are 
far  less  robust  in  figure,  than  we  should  exp.ect  trom 
tile  nature  of  their  em[iloy.  They  are  subject  to  disor- 
ders ot  the  digestive  organs,  and  generally  suffer  also 
greatly  from  epidemics.”  I'he  average,  fourteen  shil- 
lings a week,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equal 
to  about  340  cents  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of 
provisions  and  house  rent  almost  twice  as  much  as  like 
A merican  laborers  are  charged  for  like  things.  And  thus 
“the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadetli  out  the  corn  is  muz- 
zled.” Those  who  plough,  and  sow  and  reap  the 
wheat,  are  not  allowed  to  consume  one  gram  of  it. 
^ind  -ivhy  are  these  tl.ings — aye,  why  is  there  so  much 
misery  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors?  I w’ill  tell  you, 
my  Iriemls:  it  is  because  the  British  working  people 
have  suffered  their  kings  and  lords  and  gentry  and 
priests  to  manage  the  affairs  of  government,  and  divide 
the  profits  on  labor  at  their  own  will;  ami  they,  poor 
things,  intoxicated  with  politics, and  rejoicing  in  the  re- 
sult of  battles  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  except 
because  of  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  brothers  or 
children! — have  thrown  up  their  ohl  and  ragged  and 
greasy  caps  and  huzzaed  for  general,  the  duke  ot  Wel- 
lington, to  whom  four  millions  of  dollars  oj  their  money 
had  been  given  by  a parliament  in  which  they  were 
not  represented — and  who,  with  his  legion-family,  his 
mother  and  children,  uncles  and  aunts,  brothers  and 
sistersy  brother s-in-laiv  by  the  half  dozen,  cousins  by 
the  score,  and  the  sons  of  accommodating  women,  so 

* Even  so  long  ago  as  1815,  according  to  Dr.  Colqu- 
houn,  ‘20  in  every  lUO  ot  the  -whole  population  of  Ox- 
ford,in  Berkshire,  and  23  in  Sussex  and  H ills,  were 
PAUPEiis — and  these  are  agricultural  counties! 

t The  following  extract  from  a letter,  addressed  to 
earl  Grey,  by  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Machall,  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  gives  a frightful  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  “Famine,”  lie  says, 
“is  extending  its  ravages  in  Mayo,  and  it  is,  my  lord, 
my  painful  duty  (adds  the  writer)  to  communicate 
through  you  to  his  luajesty ’s  government,  that  already 
some  lives  have  become  victims  of  that  calamity.  On 
last  Week,  having  visited  a distant  parish  of  tlie  diocess, 

I learned  the  afflicting  news  tlial  contagion,  the  effect  of 
•want,  prevailed  to  a great  extent;  that  in  one  instance, 
the  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  were  stretclied 
on  the  same  bed,  -without  a morsel  of  nourishment,  or  a 
penny  to  procure  it,  or  a human  being  to  go  in  quest  of 
relief,  but  as  it  was  administered  by  the  casual  visits  ot 
some  charitable  neighbors;  and  that  tlie  first  intimation 
the  father  received  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  the  lips 
of  the  sucking  babe  being  besmeared  with  the  blood, 
■which  instead  of  milk,  it  extracted  from  the  breast  of 
its  deceased  mother.* 


far  as  he  has  them,  or  holds  an  interest  in  them,* 
are  lalUiied  at  the  public  crib,  being  “splendid 
paupers,”  at  a hnoivn  cost  to  the  people  of  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  a year;  and 
no  sniall  part  ot  this  latter  enormous  sum  is  to- 
tally iiulepeiident  ot  services  rendering  by  any  of  the 
family,  and  also  fastened  in  perpetuity  on  British  labor, 
i'liese  sums  together,  (the  latter  estimated  at  4 per 
cen'.  interest,  the  highest  value  of  money  in  England), 
make  a capital  of  more  than  ten  millions  tf  dollars,  be- 
stowed on  one  successful  genera!,  vvinng  from  the 
wretched  and  Inmgcred  and  naked  and  shoe-less  “while 
slaves”  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  what 
“flourishes  of  truiii|iet3”  have  we  liatl,  when  the  Bri- 
tisii  governmt’iil,  out  ot  its  great  humanity,  has  granted 
a twentieth  part  of  such  sum,  in  any  one  year,  to  re- 
lieve thousands  from  aciunl  starvation!  Even  now,  we 
just  learn  that  the  king  of  England’s  w i*e,  Adelairle, 
(wlui,  by  the  iiye,  seems  to  he  a verv  gooil  Borl-of-a-vvo- 
man),  is  greatly  lauded  in  the  British  jiajiers,  because 
that  she  has  given  op  some  small  [lorlion  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  ot  the  people’s  money,  (which  she  re- 
ceives only  because  she  hajipened  to  marry  William 
Henry  Guelpli),  to  the  reliet  of  the  hungry  poptilation 
of  several  counties  in  Ireland — a less  sum,  pi  rhaps, 
than  has  been  expended  at  a single  evening’s  eiilertaiii- 
ment  iu  her  house — or  else,  percliance,  has  been  paid 
for  green  peas,  peaches,  or  other  like  important  articles, 
provided  tor  one  meal.  And,  while  the  public  charity 
is  thus  excited,  by  piteous  tales  of  excessive  sufl’tnng  of 
whole  families  swejit  to  the  grave  for  want  of  food — the 
'•'■half  pay  ami  retired  ulloivances^^  paid  in  Britain  in 
1830,  were  as  follows: 

h 8.  d. 


Army, 

Navy, 

Ordnance, 

Civil  department. 


2,939,606  9 6 

1,551,646  17  1I| 

357,090  0 0 

485,370  18  7 


Total,  5,313,714  6 0| 

Now,  this  is  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars— or  about  fifteen  millions  more  than  the  whole  re- 
gular expenditures  of  the  United  States,  payments 
made  for  the  reduction  of  t!ie  public  debt  e.\cepted. 
Here  is,  indeed,  an  army  of  “[laupers. ” 


We  have  thus  shewn  the  real  condition  of  the  working 
classes  with  whom  the  “free  trade  parly”  in  the  United 
States  would  compel  our  work.ng  people  to  contend! 
1 shall  not  mince  tlie  matter — such  would  be  the  efi'ect 
of  a demolition  of  the  “A:vieiiicax  System.”  What! — 
shall  the  “high  minded  men”  of  these  states,  “who 
know  their  rights,”  not  “DARE”  maintain  them? — 
Shall  these^e  placed  in  competition  with  the  squallid 
poverty  and  excessive  toil  of  British  laborers?  Not 
until  “the  Ethiopian  changes  his  skin,”  and  our  tarmers, 
mechanics  and  manulacturcrs  repudiate  their  present 
wives  and  intermarry  with  black  wenches!  Admit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  lliat  an  Englishman,  who  has 
oat-meal  gruel  for  his  bieakiast,  a few  boiled  potatoes, 
and,  perchance,  a part  of  a slieep’s  head  tor  dinner,  and 
no  supper — can  make  a pair  ot  slioes,  a hat,  or  a coat,  a 
spade  or  a yard  ot  cLotii,  cheaper  than  an  American, 
who  has  his  well  sweetened  bowl  of  hot  coffee,  with 
an  ample  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a cut  ot  ham, 
or  someth  mg  else  to  give  a relish  to  his  breakfasl-=~who, 
at  his  dinner  eats  just  as  much  good  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb  or  pork,  as  he  can,  or  desires  to  havef — and  par- 
takes of  a plentiful  supper  every  evening  of  lea  or  milk, 
with  a liuge  lout  ot  bread,  a big  pie,  and  a cluinck  ot  meat 

before  him,  all  saying  “cut  ami  come  again” 

SHALL  THE  LATTLIl  liK  IIKOUCED  TO  THE  SCiiSISTEXCE 
OP  TUE  FOUMEU,  FOll  THE  BENEFIT  OF  “FKEE  TUADE?” 


* The  duke  of  Wellington’s  family,  however,  is  not 
tlie  only  one  in  England  provided  for  in  this  manner — 
nor  is  England  the  only  country  in  which  such  things 
have  happened ! 

t Yes— and  he  takes  his  meat  before  his  pudding  or 
j)ie — not  using  the  last  first  that  his  appetite  may  be 
cloyed!  He  lays  a solid  foundation  in  his  stomacii, 
and  on  that  builds  up  a.s  much  ot  the  1 ighler ^Vm-cracit 
or  extra  articles  as  he  ftau! 
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Herein  is  the  heal  merits  of  the  great  question  at  is- 
sue—bul  no  British  sigeiit  or  pattern-caril  man  in  Ame- 
rica— none  of  our  own  “philosophers,”  have  yet  had 
the  AUDACITY  to  say,  such  is  the  aim  and  the 

END  OF  THEIR  PURPOSES.  The  man  who  is  vile  enough 
to  contrive  such  an  issue,  should  have  imi»udence_  suf- 
ficient to  avow  it!  But  in  these  severe  remarks — 
caused  in  part,  perhaps,  by  a selfish  regard,  being  of  the 
working  class,  (as  are  my  adult  children), — I do  not 
mean  to  include  all — no,  7iot  nearly  all,  the  partizans  of 
what  is  called  “free  trade;”  fori  cannot  believe  that  a 
plain  and  practical  representation  of  tlie  operation  ot 
their  theories  has  ever  offered  itself  to  their  minds.  But 
1 do  know  there  are  some,  themselves,  perhaps,  old  oys- 
termen,  hod-carriers  or  pin-pedlars,  or  the  immediate 
descendants  of  scavengers,  who  effect  to  despise  laboring 
people,  and  regret  that  they  “wax  fat”  and  become  “sau- 
cy!” And  these  creatures,  though  only,  in  themselves, 
worthy  of  being  held  up  as  objects  for  “Scorn  to  point 
her  slow  unmoving  finger  at,”  have  great  influence 

over  the  public  mind,  and  use  it— to  prevent  others  from 
reaching  that  grade  in  society  which  they  fancy  has  been 
gained  for  themselves!  These  are  chiefly'  selected  to 
give  the  hurrah  at  electioneering  meetings — and  it  is 
the  “HURRAH  BOXS,”  who,  (in  the  opinion  of  a late 
great  public  tunclionary),  decide  questionsof  the  deepest 
interest!  But  these  may  yet  discover  that  a bely-full 
of  hurrahs  would  be  a very  cold  supper  to  sleep  on, 
and  not  afford  much  refreshment  for  the  labors  of  the 
ensuing  day!  I say — that  every  industrious  and  prudent 
American  has  a RIGHT  to  live  well — and  that  this  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  “natural  and  unaleniable  right” 
involved  in  the  words,  ^^pursuit  of  happiness used 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence! 

But  though  excusing  a majority  of  the  “free  trade 
parly as  1 have  done — this  charge  1 seriously  prefer 
against  all;  that  they  affect  a regard  for  a thing  which 
is  not — which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  be. 
Where  is  “free  trade?”  It  belongs  not  to  the  past  or 
present  condition  of  society — but  when  the  millennium 
comes,  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  iion,  when 
food  and  clothing  will  no  more  be  needed,  there  may  be 
“tree  trade” — that  is,  no  restrictive  laivs!  But  such 
laws  must  and  will  exist  until  the  dispositions  and  the 
wants,  and  the  public  and  private  requisitions  on  labor 
(as  the  only  true  measure  ot  value),  shall  be  equal  upon 
the  nations  and  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  peaceful  Quaker  says  “lesist  not  evil,” — 
but  will  he  buy  any  thing  winch  he  can  make,  unless  he 
can  sell  his  own  produciions?  Nay — he  will  shut  himself 
up,  and  divert  some  portion  of  the  labor  of  his  family, 
say  to  the  spinning  of  w'ool  and  knitting  of  stockings, 
which  his  ill-natured  neighbor  will  not  give  him  in  ex- 
change for  bread.  Here  is  the  “restrictive  system,”  in 
its  fullest  extent.  The  Quaker  says— “Neighbor  Bull, 
my  wife  and  children  are  badly  off  for  stockings— and  I 
desire  to  obtain  some  of  thee.  My  farm  produceth  not 
silver  nor  gold — but  1 have  a plenty  of  fine  white  wheal 
flour— rye,  corn  and  potatoes.  I will  allow  thee  thy 
asking  price  lor  the  stockings,  and  sell  thee  flour,  or 
grain,  at  half  the  price  which  thou  art  now  paying  for  it 
—and  so  let  us  exchange  labor.”  But  stocking- w eaver 

Bull  roars  out,  “you  and  j'our  grain  may  go  to , 

Air.  Ephraim  Broadbrim!  Aliiid  3'our  own  business,  sir 
— your  suggestions  are  imperlineul!  Your  wife  and  chil- 
dren shall  go  bare-legged,  unless  you  bring  me  gold 
or  silver.”  “Now  that’s  hard,”  the  Quaker  would  re- 
turn, “but  I pray  thee,  triend  Bull,  do  not  put  thyself  in 
a passion.  Keep,  or  eat  thy  stockings,  as  shall  be  most 
agreeable  to  ihysell — they  are  thine  to  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  them.  And  as  thou  pleaseth  not  to  trade  with  me, 

1 must  so  contrive  it  as  to  do  without  thee.  Farewell 
neighbor  Bull.”  And  then  the  Quaker,  “as  stiff  as  a 
pike-statt,  but  without  feeling  any  spirit  of  resentment, 
retires.  Whereupon  old  Bull  leaves  his  counter  to 
abuse  Ephraim,  and  calls  him  a “monopolist,”  an  “e.x- 
lortioner,”  a “rogue,”  and  a “thief”— and  curses  him 
because  he  seeks  “exclusive  privileges” — and  all  Bull’s 
calves,  big  and  little,  horned  or  not  horned,  while,  black 
or  brindle,  bellow  in  chorus,  “free  trade— no  restric- 
tions— free  trade,”  and  sing  ihe  glories  of  the  stocking 
weaver!  But  the  Quaker,  though  so.;.;.  • hd  dis.ui  bed  by 
the  calpsh  din,?oo/ri  not  back—hst  proceeds “araight-waV 


to  his  own  house,”  wherein  dwelleth  peace  and  plenty, 
cheerful  hearts,  bright  faces  and  willing  hands — lliai  he 
may  counsel  with  his  “help-male.”  And  when  Jemi- 
ma learns  the  issue  of  llie  proposed  trade  with  neighbor 
Bull,  sbe  says — “Weil,  good  Ephraim,!  must  say  that 
this  does  nut  look  clever,  but  let  it  not  grieve  thee,”  as 
she  raises  lier  spectacles  and  casts  a kind  look  at  her 
husband.  “If  tliou  wilt  spare  a little  of  lliy  wheat  and 
corn-lat.d,  to  pasture  sheep  and  make  hay  to  keep  them 
in  the  winter,  I’ll  be  bound  that  none  of  us  shall  want 
s ockings.  ” And  so  IT  IS  settled.  To  proceed  with 
our  subject. 

Let  us  first  understand  what  is  price,  and  w hat  is  valuel 
Many  persons  apprehend  these  terms  to  be  synony- 
mous, and  they  may  be  so — but  they  are  as  often  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  bearings  as  the  antipodes.  There  are 
two  men  on  a desolate  and  desert  island — one  has  a bag 
of  potatoes,  the  other  a bag  of  diamonds.  The  potatoes 
have  value,  because  they  will  sustain  life — the  dia- 
monds, in  themselves,  are  worth  nothing,  having  neither 
price  nor  value.  But  if  the  two  agree  to  divide  the  bags 
equal!}',  the  owner  of  the  potatoes  obtains  bis/ir/ce,  and 
he  that  possessed  the  diamonds  gets  value.  If  the  bag 
of  potatoes  is  sufficient  to  subsist  both  until  relieved  by 
some  passing  vessel, — both  may  have  made  a good  bar- 
gain; but  if  both  perish  for  lack  of  food,  though  the  sup- 
ply might  have  sustained  one  ot  them,  the  owner  of  the 
potatoes,  so  far  as  he  made  merchandize  of  his  property, 
dies  the  death  of  a fool — yet,  as  a man  he  should  have 
equalized  his  valuable  stock  with  his  unfortunate  fellow. 
Price  is  something — any  thing,  money  or  goods,  aud 
depends  on  exchanges — value  has  no  indispensable  re- 
lation to  price  or  exchange.  A starved  rat  sold  for  a 
guinea  on  board  the  Jersey  prison  ship, — the  crimes 
committed  in  which  vessel  were  almost  enough  to  sink 
a naion,  and  will  yet  he  avenged!  Five  or  six  cents  is 
the  price  of  a day’s  labor  in  parts  cl  the  East  Indies — 
but  cannot  be  the  value  of  one  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  laborer  wouhl  perish  were  only  so  much 
means  of  subsistence  afforded— as  well  on  account  of 
the  difl'erent  prices  of  provisions,  as  because  ot  the 
kinds  used,  and  the  totally  different  habits  of  persons. 
These  habits  enter  nearly  as  much  into  the  value  of 
commodities,  as  commodities  themselves. are  necessary 
to  sustain  life.  By  habit^  the  East  Indian  lives  on  a lit- 
tle rice  and  water— the  Irishman  on  potatoes  —the 
Spaniard  on  a spoonful  of  rancid  oil,  a crust  of  black 
bread  and  a root  of  garlic — the  Esquimaux  on  the  raw 
blubber  of  a whale! — and  w ilh  ot  these,  aud  other 

small  occasional  supplies,  either  may  reach  long  life;  but 
place  a Pennsylvania  farmer  under  such  a diet,  and  he 
must  soon  be  almost  starved ! He  would  think,  and 
think,  and  think — and  soon  make  his  public  servants  ac- 
countable for  tlie  adversity  w hich  they  liad  brought  upon 
him,  in  discarding  and  consigning  them  to  the  inlamy  of 
unfailhlul  agents  of  the  people’s  will— as  to  the 

general  zvelf are”  oj  the  American  people. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  readers,  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  English  noblemen,  gentry  and  clergy,  when  their 
estates  become  embarrassed  because  ot  llieir  gluttony  in 
vice,  to  retire  to  France — and,  by  residing  lliere,  recruit 
tbeir  fortunes;  though  living  quite  as  well,  and  keeping 
up  the  same  pomp  and  parade,  and  style,  in  ali  things, 
(gambling  excepted),  which  they  observed  at  borne. 
I'here  is  nothing  mystical  in  this.  Thirty  British  sove- 
reigns, or  pounds,  will  purchase  as  much  of  the  general 
necessaries,  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life — and  go  as  tar  in 
the  indulgence  of  most  of  the  vices,  as  one  hundred 
sovereigns  in  Britain.  The  raZzie  of  a bushel  ot  w heat, 
or  gallon  of  wine,  is  the  same  in  both  countries — but  the 
price  differs  70  per  cent.  Hence  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  a “free  trade”  can  exist  between  France  and  Bri- 
tain— that  the  latter  can  exchange  day's  labor,  as  deter- 
mined by  its  true  value,  the  cost  of  subsistence,  with 
the  former,  unless  absolute  beggary  ensues.  A bushel 
of  wheat  which  costs  only  50  pence  sterling  in  France, 
contains  the  same  nutriment  as  a bushel  of  wheat  which 
costs  100  in  Britain.  Regarding  wheat  then,  as  a mea- 
sure of  the  cost  of  subsistence,  a Frenchman,  having 
equal  industry  and  skill,  may  make  a pair  of  shoes,  for 
example,  just  as  well  for  \5d.  as  a Briton  can  tor  5Qd. 
Tuns  we  see  that  they  cannot  exchange  bread-stvfs,  or 
SHOES.  Britain,  because  of  the  plentifulness  of  her  coal 
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and  iron,  and  the  mighly  extent  of  her  scientific  power 
or  labor-saving  iiiachinery,  would  gladly  furnish  France 
with  iron  and  all  its  chief  nianufaclures — hut  France  foi-- 
bids  the  supply,  because  French  bread  cannot  be  exchang- 
ed for  liritish  iron,  and  on  account  of  the  necessity  that 
prevails  of  making  a home-market  for  the  products  of 
French  agriculture.  And  there  is  yet  another  and  a 
prouiler  reason  that  influences  France:  iron  and  its  chief 
manufactures  are  indispensable  to  the  NA'l'IOXAL  DE- 
FEN'CE,  and  it  is  impossible  that  even  a half-witted go- 
vernment  can  ) ield  up  I'HJiT  to  the  casualties  and 
caprices  of  a FOREIGN  POWER.*  And  the  natural 
operation  is — that,  though  the  French  fanner  may  pay- 
something  more  for  the  small  quantity  of  iron  which  he 
needs,  it  is  many  limes  refunded  to  him  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  his  grain — the  nearest,  and  what  should  be  the 
best  foreign  market  for  his  surplus,  being  sealed  against 
him.  France  has  no  light  to  coni(ilain  because  the  Bri- 
tish people  are  compelled  to  pay  to  llieir  own  farmers 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  for  bread  as  it  costs  in  France; 
iior  has  Britain  to  be  ofFt-nded  because  that  France  jiro- 
tects  her  own  manufactures  of  iron — such  restrictive  laws 
being  absolutely  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  the  7ia- 
tional  independence  of  each,  or,  at  least,  to  support  the 
ST.STEMS  OF  GOYEI1N.MENT  which  they  have  respectively 
adopted. 


•There  is  yet  another  reason,  and  hardly  less  import- 
ant, in  times  of  peace.  Since  this  article  was  written, 
w’e  learn  that  the  transportation  of  merchandize  on  the 
Mori'isy  (Xew  Jersey)  canal  has  been  interrupted — and, 
as  we  are  informed,  by  the  breaking  of  the  English 
iron  chain  on  the  inclined  plane  at  Borneton.  'Ihis 
chain  was  one  and  an  eighth  inch  in  diameter — and  yet 
broke  six  times,  while  an  American  chain,  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  had  been  used  to 
lengthen  the  English  one,  held  on  like  a true  “Buck- 
skin,” and  stood  the  trial  of  passing  the  boat,  when  the 
Other  gave  way.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  same 
English  chain  when  imported,  was  accompanied  with 
certificates  and  affidavits  of  its  adequate  strength — and 
that  it  had  been  fully  tested  by  a powerful  machine 
which  is  provided  for  such  purposes.  This  singularly 
contradicts  certain  statements  made  before  the  senate  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Ame- 
rican iron  for  chain  cables! 

Well — and  is  this  canal  to  remain  useless  because  the 
English  chain  has  not  performed  the  duty  required  of  it.? 
No— yet;  such  a thing  will  not  happen  until  the 
workers  in  iron  in  the  United  States  are  ‘^reformed”  in- 
to persons  not  having  a sufficiency  of  food,  and  their  em- 
ployers are  “punished”  with  ruin — that  we  may  be  de- 
pendent on  the  tender  mercies  of  Great  Britain,  for 
plough-shares,  horse-shoes,  scythes,  sickles,  spades, 
shovels, — swords,  guns  and  cannon,  because  she  makes 
iron  cheaper  than  we  do,  or  that  it  breaks  the  more  easi- 
ly! We  have  heard  that  John  Bull  has  sent  us  cast- 
iron  bridle  bits'  What  does  he  care  if  the  brains  of 
thousands  are  knocked  out  in  a month,  if  he  makes  a 
good  profit  on  his  fraudulently  manufactured  wares.? 
It  is  here  a good  pl.ice  to  remark,  that  no  British  manu- 
facturer for  the  home  market^  would  dare  attempt  such 
impositions.  His  logwood  blue  cloths  and  cast  iron 
bridle  bits  are  good  enough  for  the  “Yankees” — if  they 
•will  sell.  I wonder  that  some  Englishman  has  not 
thought  of  sending  us  a cargo  of  members  of  congress! 

'I'wo  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of  a protect- 
ing tariff  in  the  United  States  are  two  full-blood  ENG- 
LISHMEN: the  tamous  Ur.  Cooper,  and  a new  man 
named  SarchettjOi  Fhiladeliihia;  put  forward  to  instruct 
the  peojile  of  the  United  States  how  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs, and  hugged  into  greatness  by  general  Hayne,  who 
commands  the  nullifiers,  and  others.  Couldn’t  these 
gentlemen  find  an  American  worthy  of  being  honored 
with  senatorial  enquiries,  concerning  so  great  an  inte- 
rest as  the  iron  m-mulacture.?  “It  looks  queer!” 

We  are  willing  to  extend,  and  have  always  extended, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  persons  seeking  a 
home  in  our  land — if  conducting  themselves  peaceably; 
but  must  confess  that  we  do  hate  to  see  strangers  inter- 
fering with  our  concerns,  before  the  shoes  in  which  they 
e«me  to  us  are  yet  worn  out. 


I In  further  explanation  of  the  leading  facts  suggested, 
we  offer  below  a very  interesting  table.  It  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  made  up — and,  though  many  of 
the  facts  stated  must  rest  chiefly  on  opinion,  nolwiih- 

i standing  the  great  extent  of  statistical  knowledge  in  both 
Fi  ance  and  Britain,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that,  as  a whole,  it  must  be  accepted  as  correct.  We 
' earnestly  exhort  our  readers  to  dwell  a little  while  on 
this  table,  and  carefully  to  consider  the  few  remarks 
that  shall  be  matle  upon  it. 

The  following,  copied  from  a late  number  of  the 
JMessager  des  Chambres,  presents  a comparative  view 
of  the  production  and  consumption  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 


Objects  of  comparison. 


France, 


Inhabitants,  32,000,000 

Hectares  land  in  cultivation,  47,U0U,0UU 
Gross  produce  agriculture,*  4.6r8,708,UUU 
Net  produce,  1,341, 703  000 

Produce  exported,  149,U5U,U0U 

Produce  consumed,  4,529,658,000 

Individual  proprietors,  19,OUO,OUO 

Families,  proprietors,  3,804,000 

Average  produce  of  a hec- 
tare, 117 

One  cultivator  produces,  on 

the  average,  246 

Imlividual  manufacturers,  6,352,000 

Produce  of  manufactures,  1,820,000,000 
Average  produce  of  each 

person,  286 

Produce  industry  exported,  260,000,000 
Produce  industry  consum’d,  1,560,102,000 
Each  inhabitant  consumes, 
on  the  average,  of  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  48 

And  of  agricultural  produce,  14l 

Every  item  in  this  table  is  full  of  interest — as  well  to 
the  philosophic  statesman  as  to  the  reflecting  working- 
man.  It  abounds  with  instruction  of  the  most  important 
kind — for  it  has  a general  relation  to  the  first  principles 
of  political  economy — the  subsistence  and  comfort 
OF  MAN.  But  there  are  only  some  parts  of  tlie  table  that 
are  directly  useful  to  our  present  purpose — which  is  to 
dissolve  the  baseless  visions  about  freedoxM  in  trade, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  consider  what  should  be — but  must  lake  things 
AS  they  are. 


England,  Ire~ 
land,  Scotl’d. 
22,UUO,OUO 
20,000,000 

5.420.425.000 

2.681.150.000 
75,725,000 

5.344.700.000 
8,892,000 
1,778,0g0 


270 
609 

11,399,856 
3,568,000,000 

316 

810.000,000 

2,757,500,000 


125 

242 


1.  I'he  cultivator  in  France  produces  a diori?^- value 
of  only  246  francs — say  45  dollars  a year,  and  in  Britain, 
of  G09  francs,  or  114  dollars:  and  yet  the  auANTiTY, 
(because  of  the  excessive  relative  number  of  “individual 
proprietors”  in  France,  as  every  man  is  supposed  to  be 
the  best  manager  ot  his  own  affiiirs),  produced  by  each 
cultivator,  may  not  have  any  important  average  differ- 
ence. Here  is  a strong  exemplification  of  what  has  been 
said  of  price  and  value. 

2.  Each  inhabitant  of  France  consumes  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  the  money-value  of  l4l  francs,  or 
26  dollars  a year;  and  in  Britain  ot  242  francs,  or  46  dol- 
lars. These  plainly  shew  that  the  French  live  much 
better  than  the  British,  or  at  least  as  well,  though  at 
only  a little  more  than  half  the  money-cost,  or  price, 
of  subsistence  in  Britain. 

5.  But,  and  notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  subsistence,  each  French  manufacturer  pro- 
duces an  annual  value  of  286  francs,  or  $53  62,  and  the 
British  manufacturer  produces  only  316  frauesj  or 
$59  25. 

4.  And  yet — though  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the 
French  people  are  quite  as  well  clothed  and  supplied 
with  manufactured  articles  as  the  British,  the  former 
consumes  only  the  annual  money-value  of  48  francs,  or 
9 dollars,  but  the  other  requires  the  value  of  125  francs, 
or  $23  43.  This  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing, 
&c.  more  results  from  the  different  habits  of  the  two 
nations,  than  because  of  any  essential  difference  in  the 
cost  of  commodities — tlie  fashions  as  well  as  (he  wants 
of  the  two  people  not  being  the  same.  And  besides,  the 


•The  >alue  is  given  to  franes. 
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generally  more  mil<l  climate  ot  France  has  a very  ma- 
terial effect  on  these  comparative  items. 

5.  ’Fhe  vast  home  market  which  Fratice  possesses  is 
seen  in  the  quantity  of  lands  cultivated  and  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  exported,  as  compared  with  those 
items  in  Britain;  aufl  so  much  is  the  industry  of  the 
French  peo|)le  guarded,  that  this  market  may  be  kept 
lively — tliat  only  38  millions  of  francs,  or  the  value  ol 
7^  millions  of  tltdiars  worth  of  manufactured  articles 
were  imported  in  1828— the  latest  return  that  we  can  just 
now  refer  to. 

The  hectare  is  equal  to  2,473,614  English  acres — that 
is,  very  nearly  2^  acres.  In  France  as  there  are  127  mil- 
lions o'^' acres  being  cultivated  and  the  gross  population 
32  millions,  it  appears  that  nearly  four  acres  of  land  are 
in  use  for  every  in?!ividua! — but  in  Britain,  the  popu- 
lation being  22  millions,  and  the  land  in  cultival ion  only 
50  millions,  there  are  only  2 3 acres  for  every  individual. 
The  cultivation  in  Britain  is  more  close  and  severe,  and 
the  crops  of  heavier  kinds  than  (hose  of  France — the 
vine  covering  large  tritcls  in  tiie  latter,  and  much  being 
given  up  to  gardens  and  orchards,  Ike.  The  human 
agricultural  power,  added  to  tiiat  of  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
&c.  in  France,  is  estimated  as  equal  toihatof37  millions 
of  persons — the  same  in  Britain  at  24  millions.  The 
commercial  and  manufacturing  power  of  each  is  put 
down  at  nearly  the  same — say  equal  to  the  labor  of  4^ 
millions  of  men;  Britain,  tliough  of  a mucli  smaller  po- 
pulation than  France,  having  a larger  proportion  of  sci- 
entific power,  which  is  considered  in  the  account. 

1 might  make  many  important  additions  to  bear  upon 
the  points  aimed  at,  Imt  fear  as  well  to  render  tliis  ar- 
ticle loo  long,  as  to  confuse  or  divert  some  of  my  readers 
from  the  great  question  under  consideration — which  is 
this:  that  a Briton,  the  price  of  w hose  subsistence  and 
clothing  is  367  francs,  or  67  dollars  a year,  cannot 
COME  INTO  COMPETITION,  “l)v  /i  ec  trade'"’  with  a French- 
man, whose  subsistence  and  clothing  has  a price  of  only 
189  francs,  or  35  dollars  a year.  Whatever  there  are 
of  exchanges  between  these  must  be  regulated  by  arbi- 
tra'y  circumstances, — sucli  as  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery; — for  manna!  labor  in  each,  being  equally 
productive  in  quantity,  tlie  Briton  must  work  67  hours, 
nays  or  weeks,  to  obtain  as  nmcli  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  a Frenchman  will  earn  in  35  hours,  days  or 
weeks. 

Again — the  average  amount  of  British  revenue  for 
several  years  past,  may  be  stated  at  about  50  millions 
ot  pounds,  and  the  t3^tlies  and  poor  rates  are  equal  to 
15  millions  more,  together  65,0tj0,000  pounds,  or  say 
290  millions  of  dollars — which  is  equal  to  13  dollars  per 
head  for  every  inliabitant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  France  the  annual  public  revenue,  (ap[>licable  to  the 
same  purposes  as  in  Biitain),  has  an  average  of  about  930 
millions  of  francs,  or  175  millions  of  dollars — equal  to 
5^  dollars  for  every  inhabitant  of  Fi-ance.  Thus,  wliile 
a Britisli  laborer  and  liis  family,  in  all,  6 persons,  must 
in  some  way  pay  78  dollars  a year  to  his  government,  a 
Frenchman,  witii  a like  famdy,  pays  only  33  dollars. 
Now  this  difference  ot  payment,  in  lise’f,  would  be  great 
profit  to  French  laborers,  could  they  make  “free”  ex- 
changes with  British  laborers. 

Further — though  the  value  of  a bushel  of  wheat  cannot 
be  greater  in  Britain  than  in  France,  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  British  system  of  government  that 
its  price  should  be  FORCED  up — and  hence  the  ob~ 
noxious  and  oppressive  corn  laws.  he  chief  part  of 
the  disburseraeuls  t)f  Britain  have  a determinate  money- 
value — the  piibhc  debt  bears  a certain  per  centum, 
salaries  and  all  otiiei*  regular  payments  of  the  king  and 
royal  tamily,  placemen  and  pensioners,  priests  anil  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  iicc.  Ike.  are  so  many  pounds  and  shil- 
lings', so  also,  is  u large  part  ot  tl»e  rents  of  lands,  lots 
and  houses.  Hence  the  chief  [iroducts  of  British  in- 
dustry consumed  at  home,  must  needs  be  enhanced  in 
price,  that  such  money-umo7ints  may  be  produced.  We 
may  easily  shew  this— a certa  n tract  of  land  in  England 
is  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  lUU  pounds  a year, 
far  taxes,  ra'es,  tythes  or  rent.  When  wheat  is  at  10s. 
a bushel,  the  cultivator  makes  liis  payments  with  200 
bushels,  and  all  else  that  lie  has  yet  to  spare  bears  a pro- 
portionate high  price;  but  the  growing  even  of  300  bushels 
of  wheal  in  a better  season,  wlien  the  price  falls  to  5s. 


(as  it  necessarily  will  because  of  an  excess  quantity  in 
market),  he  must  fall  short  25  pounds  in  his  payments, 
and  all  his  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  will  suffer  the 
same  rate  of  reduced  price.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  the  farmer  is  ruined.  A few  years  ago, 
so  abundant  was  the  crop  of  wheat  in  England,  that  se- 
veral cargoes  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  were  sold  at 
a profit,  after  paying  the  charges  of  freight,  &c.  with  our 
duty  on  wheat:  but  the  effect  of  this  plenty  was  terrible 
to  British  cultivators--many  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
were  sold  out,  or  bankrupted,  and  the  jails  were  literally 
crammed  with  them,  so  much  so  that  the  grand  juries,  op 
other  persons  having  authority,  in  numerous  cases,  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  forbid  the  reception  of  funher  in- 
mates, lest  they  might  perish  because  of  llieir  crowded 
condition!  Such  a scene  of  distress  as  this  plenty  produc- 
ed, was  hardly  ever  before  witnessed  in  England,  because 
of  a failure  of  the  crops!  Provisions  were  plenty — 
but  there  was  a want  of  money  to  buy  them.  Britain, 
then,  never  can  admit  of  “free  trade,”  until  she  wipes 
off  her  national  debt,  and  discharges  her  hosts  ot  place- 
men and  pensioners  and  government-priests. 

But  Britain  will  very  gladly  have  'free  trade"  IF 
Ollier  nations  will  permit  her  \.o  prescribe  the  articles  to 
be  exchanged!  “Are  you  there.  Old  Truepenny To 
a proposition  of  this  kind,  the  French  director  of  the 
customs,  M.  de  St.  Criq,  made  the  following  sagacious 
and  cutting  remarks,  the  British  having  proposed  a mu- 
tual reduction  of  duties  on  certain  things.  “The  system 
adopted  by'  England  is  admirable,  because  it  endangers 
none  o/’ HER  MANUFACTURES.  And  we,  whe7i 
we  are  as  forward  as  England,  will  be  as  LIBERAL! 
But  until  theti,  we  must  stand  fast  bx  our  prohi- 

BITOllX  SYSTEMS.” 

It  is  impudent— SM/iremeZw  impudent,  in  Britain  to 
‘'palaver”  about  “tree  trade”  wliile  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation and  consumption  of  foreign  bread-stujfs,  though 
to  be  obtained  at  half  the  price  of  her  own,  and  having 
the  same  real  value:  it  is  mean  and  selfish,  or  base  and 
dastardly,  in  Americans,  to  yield  to  Britain  the  right  of 
selecting  what  she  will  receive  of  the  United  States 
and  in  what  manner, — while  willing  to  swallow  what- 
ever she  pleases  to  send  us,— “Waterloo  stripes”  or 
I London  mincing  cockneys— cloths  nrade  out  of  old 
clothes,  or  (irab-gaitered  Yorkshire  swearers  at  the  cus- 
tom house — cargoes  of  paupers  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  our  pockets,  or  emissaries  with  “lots  of 
books”  to  teach  us  the  beauties  of  “free  trade!”  If 
she  treated  our  cotton  growers  as  she  uses  our  farm- 
ers— general  Hayne  would  issue  a decree  of  nullifica- 
tion against  Great  Britain  “in  Jess  than  no  time,”  and 
drive  “the  fast  anchored  isle  from  her  moorings,”  by  a 
long  speech!— if  seconded  by  the  reputed  author  of  the 
“East  Room  letter!” 

And  now  a few  words  by  way  of  application  and  ex- 
hortation, and  I shall  hasten  to  close  this  “too-long” 
essay — though  the  stock  of  materials  for  such  a dis- 
cussion seems  hardly'  yet  reduced  in  quantity. 

We  feel  entirely  able  to  shew,  that  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry  has  had  a powerful  effect  to 
reduce  the  price  of  like  commodities  imported.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  competition.  It  is  like  two 
lines  ol  steam  boats  or  stages,  presenting  themselves 
tor  the  public  patronage.  We  also  feel  able  to  shew, — 
and  would  shew  it,  but  because  of  the  length  of  this  ar- 
ticle,— that  the  prices  of  ail  such  British  manufactures  as 
are  not  rivalled  in  the  United  States,  very  nearly  main- 
tain their  old  prices.  Take  a simple  and  familiar  case 
to  exemplify  British  impositions.  A little  while  ago, 
the  British  charged  us  70  dollars  a thousand  for  “fire 
brick, ”an  indispensable  article  in  certain  manufactures, 
and  very  useful  in  the  common  business  of  life.  The 
Messrs.  Berry,  of  Baltimore,  entered  upon  a series 
o!  experiments,  and  soon  produced  fire  brick  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  English  Stourbridge.  The  cost  of 
?na/cing  such  brick  has  not  been  materially  affected  in 
England — no  new  and  better  clay,  no  new  power, 
has  been  applied  to  their  manufacture— but  those  who 
thus,  had  swindled  us  when  they  had  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  are  now  willing  to  take  30  dollars 
a thousand  tor  their  brick — that  bei:ig  the  honest  and 
fair  American  price  of  them:  but  I have  the  pleasure 
to  say,  that  the  foreign  extortioners  have  been  indig- 
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nantlv  driven  from  our  market,  by  tlie  superiority  and 
elteapness  of  tlie  American  mannlacture,  I'his  is  one 
example  out  of  mnmj  that  I liave  at  my  “finders’ ends,” 
to  shew  the  benefits  of  competition — and  the  practice 
of  Englishmen  so  to  regulate  supplies  that  the  pro- 
fits gam.  d may  be  enormous.  Such,  however,  is  tije 
spirit  ot  trade,— -and  we  must  not  condemn  it,  except 
ou  account  of  English  hypocricif — which  recommends 
tliat  “commerce  should  be  relieved  of  its  shackles!” 
My  rough  notion  is — that  that  man  is  a scoundrel  wlio 
asks  me  to  do  for  him,  wliat  he  himself  would  not 
<Io  for  me,  in  the  same  circumstances;  and  yet  as  to 
brick,  the  duty  in  “free  trade”  England  is  equal  to 
540  cents  a thousand,  for  the  most  common  kinds,  ox' 
the  average  ot  their  usual  selling  (irice  m the  United 
States.  In  looki  g over  the  British  tariff,  I could  not 
relraiu  from  a contemptuous  sneer  at  some  of  the 
“frt^  trade”  members  of  coiigress,  who  objected  to  the 
specifications  of  articles  contained  in  the  tariff  of  18‘24 — 
especially  at  the  observations  of  a certain  gubernatorial 
gentleman,  remarkable  for  never  getting  into  such  a 
“passion”  as  would  make  old  Chkono>’uotontholo- 
«os,  trtmtdelike  an  asiien!  The  specifications  of  duties 
on  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain,  fill  seventy  oc- 
tavo pages,  ot  small  type — and  we  notice  that  even 
J}ull-rushes'‘‘  have  a specific  duty  of  so  much  the 
“load,  of  63  bundles” — 12s!  and  oysters  pay  33  cents 
the  bushel!  We  have  not  time  even  to  laugh  at  such 
“Iree  trade”  things;  but  may  just  notice,  en  passant, 
that  29,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  worth  much  less  than  two 
millions  of  ibdlars  in  the  United  States,  paid  a con- 
sumption duty  in  Brilam  last  year  of  2,938,050Z.  10s. 
lOf/.  or  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

I shall  admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  if  it  best 
pleases  our  “piiilosopliers,”  that  a Briton  can  make  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  a hat,  or  a coat  —a  cradle,  or  a coffin 

or  a hobby  horse a ton  ot  iron  or  a piece  of  cloth, 

cheaper  than  an  American  -will  make  them!  But  it  must 
he  admitted  that  an  American  makes  a bushel  ot  wheat, 
rye,  barley  nr  oats — a gallon  of  whiskey  or  cider,  a 
pound  of  beef,  veal,  mutton  or  poi  k,  much  cheaper  than 
an  Englidimaii  can  make  them.  Shall  we  then,  take  of 
Britain  those  things,  being  the  common  products  of 
both  countries,  which  she  can  supply  at  lower  prices, 
while  she  rejects  llmse  which  we  can  furnish  at  half  those 
prices  which  her  own  like  commodities  cost  the  people 
of  Britain?  We  put  this  question  seriously  to  the  farm- 
ers, mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  Uniter!  Slates — 
while  we  liave  to  e.xiiress  a hope  that  they  will  not  feel 
insulted  with  us  for  offering  a proposition,  which  par- 
lakes  so  strongly  as  the  modesty  of  that  member  of  con- 
gress, who  reported  the  coasting  vessels  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  near  nine  millions  of  tons,  to  depreciate  this  busi- 
ness in  his  own  country,  though  it  is  not  much  less  tlian 
that  ot  hts  glorious  Britain;  and,  because  of  the  exten- 
sion of  internal  improvements,  is  about  to  exceed  it — 
•will  fur  exceed  it,  in  a very  few  years. 

To  conclude — the  free  working  people  of  the  United 
States,  t!ie  bone  and  sinew  of  the  republic,  live  well — 
better,  rnucb  better,  than  their  own  class  in  any  part  of 
the  world;  and  what  is  yet  more  important,  there  is  no 
industrious  and  prudent  rnau  among  us,  (it  may  be  ge- 
nerally said)  who  does  not  look  torward  with  confidence 
to  arrive  at  what  bis  moderate  wishes  regard  a state  of 
independence.  Here  is  the  glory  of  our  country!  “For- 
wahd”  is  every  Jjmericaids  motto!  This  spirit  ditTuses 
itself  through  all  society.  Consider  the  poor  and  wretched 
emigrant  who  arrives  on  our  shores,  exhausted  and  pen- 
nyless— Hying  that  lie  may  have  bread  for  himself  and 
his  children,  which  he  dared  not  hope  for  in  his  native 
land.  His  mind  has  been  as  rudely  dealt  with  as  his 
body — he  is  stupidly  ignorant,  and  “oppression  hath 
made  him  mad!”  Follow  him,  if  a sober  and  industri- 
ous person,  for  only  two  or  three  years — and  behold  the 
happy  change!  He  already  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
man — he  walks  erect,  and  has  a hundred  little  comforts 
in  constant  enjoyment,  which  were  “like  angels  visits, 
tew  and  far  between,”  in  llie  country  of  his  birlli.  He 
has  begun  to  reason,  and  calculates  the  future! — 
An  ample  subsistence  being  supplied,  he  soon  feels 
the  want  of  education,  and  even  now  is  resolved 
that  his  children  shall  go  to  school.  He  is  regenerat- 


ed— disenthralled;  the  blackness  of  despair  which  had 
steadily  sunouiidcd  him,  has  been  dispersed  by  the 
sun  of  liberty — the  actual  want  ol  fond  which  stared 
him  in  the  face  every  mnrniug,  serves  only  to  remimi 
him  of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  a flourisiiing  in- 
dustry, moderate  taxation  ami  just  laws.  Follow  this 
man  yet  a little  further — ami  you  inay  find  him  seated 
in  a comfortable  house  of  his  own,  pursuing  his  trade — 
or  see  him,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  treading  a 
portion  of  the  soil  which  his  heart  exultingly  tells  him 
is  his  own.*  And  shall  these  be  cast  back  into  the  suf- 
fering that  they  fled  IVoni — shall  the  price  of  labor  be 
depressed  in  America,  that  her  Iree-hnrii  sons  may  con- 
tend with  the  enslaved  population  of  Europe?  Here  is 
tlie  question!  Let  every  working  man  answer  it  for 
himself.  Let  him  examine  this  matter,  ami  he  will  find 
“confirmation  strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ,”  that, 
with  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  must  follow 
the  ruin  of  oxxr farmers,  and  general  distress  to  all  the 
laboring  people — that  capital  will  flee  away,  corifidence 
be  lost,  and  all  sorts  of  improvement,  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  factories  and  shops,  and  the  making  of 
roads  and  canals,  be  suddenly  checked — that  one 
LINK  IN  THE  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  OUR  PIlOSPElUTr  BEING 
BROKEN,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SYSTEM  WILL  FALL  TO  THE 
GROUND. 

Jhiswer  this  question  at  the  polls,  working  men!  I 
ask  you  not  to  vote  for  this  man  or  that  man,  or  any 
particular  man — but  this  1 exhort  and  entreat  you  to 
do — by  all  that  is  good  for  the  nation,  by  all  that  is  be- 
neficial for  yourselves,  to  give  your  suffrages  to  no  hu- 
man being  wlio  does  not  stand  broadly  pledged,  man- 
fully and  honestly  “commilled,” and  unquestionably  de- 
voted, to  the  preservation  of  the  AMERICAN  SYS- 
I'EM — the  fountain  of  public  wealth,  the  guarantee  of 

private  comfort proclaiming  plenty  and  securing 

peace — nffering  relief  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
and  establishing  the  independence  of  these  United  States. 

I am  your  friend, 

II.  NILES,  printer, 

Baltimore,  July  4,  1831. 

Riot  on  the  rail  roab.  Until  too  late  to  supply 
the  omission,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  an  article  con- 
cerning the  riot  last  week  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road,  See.  had  not  been  prepared — but  so  far  as 
needful  for  record,  the  affair  shall  be  attended  to  in  our 
next  paper.  The  facts  simply  are,  that  one  of  the  con- 
tractors having  absconded  without  paying  his  workmen 
their  wages,  on  a section  of  the  road  25  or  26  miles 
from  Baltimore,  the  laborers,  (all  Irishmen,  we  believe), 
attempted  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  doing  all  the  injury 
to  the  road,  by  destroying  the  rails,  &c.  that  they  could  ! 
Their  number  was  so  large  and  their  leaders  so  out- 
rageous, that  a military  force  was  called  out,  which, 
promptly  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations,  quieted 
the  rioters  without  bloodshed,  and  marched  about  sixty 
of  them  to  town  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
The  damages  sustained  are  of  a large  amount.  The 
chiefs,  we  trust,  will  obtain  Vhefull  benefit  of  the  law — 
but  their  poor  and  ignorant  followers  have  been,  or  w ill 
be,  chiefly  excused.  I'hese  men  must  be  taught  that 
force  cannot  be  thus  applied  in  this  country. 


* Until  this  part  was  in  type,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I had  so  closely  followed  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a letter  from  Kosciusko  to  Joh» 
Dickinson,  dated 

JsTovember  29,  1783. 

“In  travelling  through  the  remote  parts  of  your  con- 
tinent, I learn  how  to  compare  the  lives  of  your  farmers 
with  those  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  there  that  misery 
discovers  the  golden  age — and  a poor  European  finds 
means  in  settling  there  to  change  his  slavery  for  liberty, 
his  wants  for  ease.  Scarcely  he  lives  two  years  but  his 
ideas  enlarge,  he  becomes  man  and  almost  citizen — he 
is  forced  to  quit  his  habitu«les,  his  prejudices  and  even 
his  vices,  and  lake  the  sentiments  and  virtues  of  hia 
neighbors.  Yes,  1 have  there  seen  the  subjects  former- 
ly of  a bishop  think  freely  on  religion,  and  heard  the 
natives  of reason.” 
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Political  movemejits,  &c.  It  is  now,  and  again, 
roundly  asserted,  that  Mr.  Jlhite,  of  Tennessee,  has 
not,  and  will  not,  accept  the  place  of  secretary  of  war, 
because  of  domestic  afflictions — which  appear  to  liave 
been  indeed,  “liard  to  bear.” 

We  have  said,  that  many  believed  Mr.  JMcLane 
would  decline  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  — 
but  if  we  might  venture  an  opinion  we  should  now  say 
that  he  will  not,  because  of  attol/icr  acceptance — and  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Standard  of  Liberty'^  thus  announces  the  pre- 
ferment of  Mr.  Buchanan — this  paper  is  published  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  the  residence  ol  the  new  minister  to 
Russia — 

^‘•Hurrah  for  Buchanan!! 

Our  honorable  James  Buchanan  has  been  appointed 
by  the  president,  as  minister  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg.  We  wish  this  illustrious  man 
of  the  people,  a safe  journey,  and  that  we  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him,  to  see  once  more 
our  former  townsman,  Nicholaus,  and  some  other  clever 
fellows.” 

The  president  returned  to  Washington  on  Thursday 

last.  

Wheat.  It  is  feared,  and  we  think  justly  that  the 
late  heavy  rains,  or  numerous  small  showers,  will  ma- 
terially diminish  the  product  of  this  year’s  harvest. 
Let  the  farmers  who  have  old  wheat — hold  on,  a little. 
We  think  that  the  present  low  price  cannot  be  reduced. 

New  York.  A fire  broke  out  in  New  York  in  the 
night  of  Monday  last  in  Varrick  street,  between  Charl- 
ton and  Vandam  streets,  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  some 
persons  hardly  escaped  with  their  lives  from  their  beds, 
many  of  the  buildings  being  of  wood,  and  water  was  so 
scarce  that  a dozen  of  them  were  on  fire  before  the  en- 
gines were  in  i)la3'.  About  40  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  125  families  deprived  of  their  lodgings,  most  of 
them  losing  all  their  goods — loss  estimated  at  100,000 
dollars.  The  Nortli  Ceriah  Baptist  church  was  among 
the  houses  burnt.  It  was  a large  frame. 

Chesapeake  anb  Ohio  canal.  The  branch  leading 
to  Alexandria  was  formerly  commenced  on  the  great 
anniversary,  with  much  ceremony  and  gladness  of  heart. 
I'here  was  a large  civil  and  military  procession,  and  se- 
veral appropriate  addresses  delivered,  &tc. 

Fayetteville.  A return  of  all  the  monies  collected 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  will  be  pub- 
lished. Baltimore  has  forwarded  $5,762,  besides  250 
from  two  of  the  fire  companies.  The  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Lowell  has  sent  more  than  $1,200. 
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By  an  arrival  at  New  York,  London  advices  to  the 
30th  iVlay  have  been  received. 

ENGLAND. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  I4th  June,  but  as  the 
preliminary  ceremonies  of  electing  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  and  swearing  in  the  members  would 
occupy  a week,  the  king  did  not  intend  to  go  in  state  to 
open  the  session  till  the20th. 

There  are  19  Catholic  members  elected. 

The  king  has  spontaneously  conferred  the  order  of 
the  garter  upon  earl'Grey.  The  blue  ribband  was  ex- 
])ressly  given  by  the  king,  to  use  his  own  words,  “to 
mark  publicly  his  approbation  of  lord  Grey’s  conduct, 
and  for  the  sanie  reason  he  had  purposely  chosen  this 
time  to  confer  the  honor.” 

There  has  been  heavy  failures  in  London,  causing 
great  excitement  in  the  stock  market,  and  premiums  of 
^ per  cent,  had  been  paid  for  money  slock.  A principal 
had  deserted  a stocky  broker,  refusing  to  pay  ii30,0UU 
differences  against  him,  though  by  former  operations  he 
had  realized  a profit  of  Ji8U,U0O.  This  circumstance 
had  caused  one  of  the  failures. 

IRELANB. 

The  distress  in  Ireland  was  of  the  most  frightful  cha- 
racter-thousands were  nearly  famishing  from  want  of 
bread,  and  were  subsisting  on  barley  meal  mixed  with 
Bea-weed.  Active  measures  were  taking  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  their  relief.  In  this  work  the  queen  and 


young  princess  were  contributing — returning  a little  of 
the  money  which  they  were  receiving  of  the  people. 

The  duels  alluded  to  in  the  former  advices,  terminat- 
ed without  bloodshed. 

At  a meeting  in  London  to  afford  relief  to  the  starving 
people  of  Ireland,  a Protestant  minister  contended  that 
the  distress  now  existing  in  that  unhappy  country  was  a 
visitation  by  the  Almighty  for  their  apostacy,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  ot  apostacy  ! This 
furious  bigot  was  replied  to  by  the  marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde  in  a most  indignant  and  feeling  manner,  but  the 
mischief  was  already  infused  into  the  meeting,  and  it  ail- 
Journed  without  doing  any  thing. 

The  duke  of  Leinster  and  lord  Cloncurry  have  been 
sworn  in  as  members  of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland. 

Certain  parts  of  Galway  and  Tipperary  have  been  de- 
clared in  a state  of  disturbance. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  Philippe  was,  at  the  last  advices,  at  Dieppe, 
where  he  had  been  received  with  the  greatest  eclat. 
The  national  guards  of  France,  now  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  amount  to  750,000  men. 

The  French  government,  says  rumor,  have  sent  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  requiring  eillier  an  entire  or  partial 
reduction  of  their  present  military  establishments. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  is  reported  to  have  replied,  that 
Austria  desired  to  place  her  army  on  the  peace  footing, 
but  could  not  do  so  until  certain  important  questions, 
relative  to  Poland  and  Italy,  were  settled.  France  re- 
joined that  Austria  had  transcended  its  rights  in  con- 
trolling the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
be  permitted  to  use  the  condition  of  these  states  as  a 
pretext  for  new  armaments.  The  report  further  slates 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  been  reminded  by 
France  and  Enghmd  that  the  convention  of  Vienna  re- 
cognizes the  independence  of  Poland. 

A government  messenger  had  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Rome,  and  it  was  currently  reported  the  king  had  been 
recalled  from  his  tour. 

BELGIUM. 

A conflict  took  place  on  the  22d  May,  at  Namur,  be- 
tween a corps  of  lancers  and  one  of  volunteers,  the 
commander  of  the  latter  was  arrested.  Prince  Leo- 
pold, it  was  said,  would  be  almost  unanimously  elected 
king,  96  out  of  122  members,  of  which  the  congress 
consists,  had  declared  for  him,  and  only  two  had  openly- 
opposed  him — the  others  were  reserving  their  votes. 
TURKEY. 

The  governor  of  Bagdad  has  submitted  to  the  porte; 
500  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  their  insurrection- 
ary movements. 

The  insurgents  under  the  pacha  of  Wrana  and  Per- 
soreen  had  attacked  the  grand  vizier’s  troops  near  Pie- 
lepo,  but  were  completely  beaten  with  the  loss  ot  1,000 
men. 

GERMANY. 

The  canton  of  Schaffhausen  is  in  open  rebellion,  and 
the  peasants  were  marching  against  the  city.  They  had 
had  several  skirmishes,  and  many  persons  had  been 
killed  and  wounded. 

A proposition  had  been  adopted  in  the  second  cham- 
ber of  the  states,  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  formation  of  a new  constitution  was  also  in  agita- 
tion. 

ITALY. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  ready  to  unite  with  France, 
and  crush  the  influence  of  Austria. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  had  imparted  to  his  mother  the  in- 
telligence that  the  French  government  were  about  to 
replace  the  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  column  in  the 
place  Vendome.  She  was  at  the  point  of  death  at  the 
time,  but  the  news  was  so  grateful  to  her  feelings  that  it 
instantly  revived  her  and  she  became  convalescent. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles  have  been  successful.  A corps  of  8,000 
men  had  been  despatched  to  afford  succor  to  the  re- 
volutionists of  Volhynia,  under  the  co.-nmand  of  gen. 
Chrzanowski.  This  gallant  corps  had  passed  through 
a body  ot  24,000  Russians  and  arrived  in  triumph  at  the 
fortress  of  Zamosc,  with  800  Russian  prisoners.  A no- 
ble enthusiasm  animates  the  people  of  Volhynia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  of  all  Poland.  In  the  government  of  Wilna, 
60^000  insurgent!  were  in  arme. 
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A general  battle  was  hourly  expected  between  tlie 
armies  of  Ueibitscli  and  Scbrznecki— both  armies  were 
in  motion.  The  Russians  were  manoeuvring  to  operate 
against  Warsaw  on  tlie  o|)posite  side  of  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Poles  to  frustrate  this  attempt.  The  country  on 
tlie  line  of  march  was  desolate,  and  the  cholera  prevail- 
ing to  an  alarming  extent. 

RUSSIA. 

'I’he  emperor  Nicholas  was  determined  to  carry  his 
operations  against  Poland  to  the  last  extremity,  and  tlie 
nobles  were  arming  and  equipping  an  array  of  100,000 
men  at  their  own  expense,  to  march  against  the  Poles. 
Deibitsch  is  to  concentrate  an  army  of  140,000  men  to 
move  on  Warsaw. 

ONE  DAY  LATER  FR03I  LONDON. 

A London  paper  of  the  evening  of  the  30th  May, 
says — From  Paris  it  is  stated  that  offers  of  mediation 
on  the  part  of  England  and  P'rance,  having  been  made 
to  the  emperor  Nicliolas,  for  the  pacification  of  Poland, 
tlie  autocrat  has  fleclared,  in  answer,  that  he  will  make 
no  concessions  to  “rebellious  subjects,” and  that  had  he 
been  disposed  to  make  any,  he  would  not  have  waited 
for  advice  to  that  effect  from  the  west. 

Another  of  the  31st.  has  rejiorts  of  some  advantages 
gained  by  the  Poles — but  nothing  decisive  was  known 
to  have  happened. 

Something  that  may  lead  to  an  adjustment  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Belgium  was  expected  soon  to  happen. 

The  British  funds  were  rising — consols  84  3-8,  84  5-8. 

Flour  in  bond  ^Ts.  per  barrel — 196  lbs.  or,  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  equal  to  $6|. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

RECEPTION  AT  HOME  OF  SAMUEL  H.  INGHAM. 

From  the  Doylestown  Democrat.^’  Extra. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  upon  what  day  Mr.  Ingham 
might  be  expected  to  return  home,  a number  of  his 
republican  fellow  citizens  of  Bucks  county,  assembled, 
and  requested  John  Pugh  esquire,  and  the  honorable 
John  Fox,  to  meet  him  at  Pliiladelphia,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  county.  These  gentlemen  performed  that 
duty  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last. — I'hey  were  met  at  the 
Sorrel  Horse  tavern,  in  Montgomery  county  by  a body 
of  gentlemen  from  Buck>^,  on  horseback,  and  by  them 
escorted  to  the  line  of  the  county.  Here  Mr. 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering,  by  a great  con- 
course of  his  fellow  citizens,  on  horseback,  in  carriages, 
gigs,  dearborns,  and  on  foot. 

The  cavalcade  immediately  formed,  and  moved  in 
procession  to  the  Bear  tavern  under  the  direction  of 
the 

JVIarshals  of  the  day — major  general  W.  T.  Rogers, 
and  col.  John  Davis,  and 

./Jssistant  marshals — capt.  Geo.  Merrick  and  Mr. 
Jos.  Archambauit. 

A long  line  of  carriages  preceded  and  followed  that  in 
which  Mr.  Ingham  rode.  The  horsemen  forming  in 
open  order  on  either  side  of  the  carriages. 

In  the  carriage  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Ingham 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pugh  and  Mr.  Gowen 
of  Philadelphia,  rode  the.  venerable  soldiers  of  the  re- 
volution.-iry  war,  general  Samuel  Smith  and  captain 
Francis  Baird. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Bear  tavern,  where  a large 
concourse  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  he  was  again 
heartily  cheered.  Alter  receiving  a hearty  welcome, 
and  the  congratulations  of  all  present,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  head  of  a large  table,  spread  under  the  shade  of  ve- 
nerable trees,  on  which  was  prepared  a good  dinner. 
He  was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  venerable  patriot 
gen.  Samuel  Smith  and  judge  Fox— and  on  his  left  by  the 
democratic  Jackson  electors  of  18‘24  and  1828  respec- 
tively, John  Pugl),  esij.  and  captain  Francis  Baird. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  following  address 
was  delivered  to  him  by  captain  Baird  and  Henry  Chap- 
man, esq. 

Sir:~A  number  of  your  democratic  republican  fel- 
low citizens  of  Bucks  county,  learning  that  you  were  ex- 
pected to  return  among  them  this  day,  have  assembled 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  you  a cordial  welcome  home. 

Regretting,  as  we  do,  the  existence  of  that  inauspicious 
influence,  wfiatever  it  may  ba,  that  has  caused  you  to 


leave  the  elevated  station  which  you  have  filled  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  public  and  honor  to  yourself,  we 
heartily  congratulate  you  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
cast  a shade  of  reproach  on  your  moral  character,  official 
conduci,  or  political  course. 

Such  being  the  fact,  we  confess  a strong  desire  for 
some  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  measure  which 
has  shocked  the  public  mind  and  broken  up  the  ele- 
ments of  parly  throughout  the  country. 


We  now  sir,  as  a testimony  of  regard  for  you,  invite 
you  to  partake  of  relresliments  with  us,  and  the  demo- 
cratic republicans  now  assembled  at  the  Bear  tavern. 
Samuel  Smith,  W.  T.  Rogers, 


Francis  Baird, 

John  Ruckman, 
Wm.  Purdy, 

Samuel  Kinsey, 
Jesse  .Tohnson, 
Jose[)h  D.  Murray’, 
John  Davis, 

Joseph  Scarborough, 
Wm.  McHenry, 
Lewis  S.  Coryell, 
John  Hart, 

W.  F.  Swift, 

Henry  Chapman, 
Wm.  Smith, 
Andrew  Heller, 
Samuel  Daniel, 


Jonathan  Delaney, 
Joseph  P.  Wdkiiison, 
Joseph  Morrison, 
Moses  Armstrong, 

C.  Blackfan, 

Joseph  Archambauit, 
Michael  Dech, 

Daniel  Y.  Harman, 
Wm.  Carr, 

Joeph  Dunn, 

Charles  E.  Du  Bois,’ 
Charles  H.  Mathews, 
Wm.  H.  Powell, 

M.  H.  Snyder, 

Isaac  W.  James, 
Philip  Trumbower. 


REPLY. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deeply  sensible  of  this 
manifestation  of  your  kindness. — It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  been  long  connected  with  you  in  all  the 
various  relations  of  social  and  political  life.  I am  in- 
debted to  the  generous  confidence  of  my’  fellow  citizens 
of  this  congressional  district,  and  especially  of  my  native 
county,  for  all  the  numerous  public  employments  in 
which  I have  been  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years — I have  received  from  them 
and  from  you  in  common  with  them,  innumerable  fa- 
vors which  can  never  be  repaid,  but  from  the  overflow- 
ings of  a grateful  heart;  but  this  scene  imposes  a deeper 
obligation  than  all  the  rest — It  is  impossible  to  find  lan- 
guage to  express  my  feelings — I can  therefore  only 
return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and  assure  you  that  it 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  most  profound  and 
unwavering  gratitude.  For  the  kind  partiality’  with 
which  you  have  contemplated  and  spoken  of  my  public 
services,  I can  only  offer  you  additional  thanks — between 
us,  the  heart  and  not  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  commu- 
nication, and  it  speaks  its  feelings  best  in  silence. 


When  I resigned  the  trust  which  the  citizens  of  this 
district  last  conferred  upon  me,  to  engage  in  another  of 
greater  hazard  and  responsibility;  you  wisely  permitted 
me  to  enter  upon  the  new  scene  of  probation,  without 
indulging  or  exciting  expectations;  you  felt  as  I did,  that 
the  undertaking  was  hazardous,  and  you  sympathised 
in  my  anxiety  for  the  consequences.  It  was  known  that 
the  department  committed  to  my  care,  had  recently  been 
charged  with  heavy  additional  duties  and  responsibilities, 
in  which  a vast  amount  of  the  active  capital  of  the  coun- 
try was  closely  connected — that  the  laws  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  duties  were  defective  in  efficiency,  and  ob- 
noxious for  their  rigor — 'I'hat  jealousy  and  hostility  had 
sprung  up  in  various  sections  of  the  union,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  as  the  great 
and  disturbing  question  of  impost  revenue;  that  the 
treasury  department  was  the  point  of  contact,  in  fact,  the 
battle  ground  of  these  contending  and  excited  interests. 
It  becomes  me  not  to  say  how  this  duty  has  been  exe- 
cuted. I can  only  assure  you,  that  every  faculty  of  my 
mind  has  been  constantly  devoted  to  my  official  duty; 
that  for  the  last  two  years  the  midnight  watch  has  sel- 
dom found  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep — not  engaged  in  the 
dissipation  of  the  gay  metropolis,  but  alone,  in  the  dry, 
arduous  and  severe  investigation  of  the  various  subjects 
presented  for  decision.  You  will  excuse  me  for  thus 
alluding  to  matters  so  personal  to  myself.  I could  not 
have  done  it,  but  for  the  peculiar  relation  which  exists 
between  you  and  me,  and  the  persuasion  that  you  had 
been  informed  of  the  same  facts,  tiirough  other  channels; 
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public  sentiment  having  done  me  more  than  justice  in 
these  respects.  It  had  also  cheered  me  with  the  hope, 
that  the  confidence  thus  kindl}'  reposed,  miglit  have 
been  employed  in  promoting  other  and  liigher  ol  jects  of 
public  good,  in  wliich  I was  zealously  engaged.  It 
ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  final  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt,  wliich  is  very  near  at  hand,  will  pre- 
sent a new  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  country — The  pub- 
lic mind  should  therefore  be  familiarized  to  it,  and  pre- 
paration made  in  advance  for  the  event.  'J'o  continue 
permanently  upon  the  people,  taxes  equal  to  ten  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  the  amount,  of  the  present  sinking  fund, 
more  than  will  be  required  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government,  will,  I most  conscientiously  believe, 
hazard  the  existence  of  this  union;  and  the  more  we 
disregard  the  complaints  of  those  who  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  the  more  rapidly  wili  that  great  evil  be  has- 
tened. What  can  compensate  for  the  breaking  up  of  a 
confederation,  which  is  the  highest  and  may  be  the  last 
hope  of  liberty  ? On  the  other  hand,  suddenly  and  in- 
discriminately to  reduce  the  impost  duties  to  the  scale  of 
revenue  for  the  current  expenditure,  would  cause  a 
■scene  of  ruin  which  cannot  be  described.  1 have  no 
doubt  but  all  these  evils  may  be  averted,  and  instead  of 
multiplying  antagonist  interests  and  exciting  animosity 
and  hatred  throughout  the  nation,  marked  by  geographi- 
cal boundaries  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  that  measures 
might  be  adopted  wliich  would  preserve  every  interest 
of  the  country,  in  the  0[ieration  of  which,  every  section 
would  be  reconciled;  and  which  would  in  fact,  draw  to- 
gether the  different  parts  with  bonds  of  aftection  founded 
in  mutual  personal  as  well  as  political  interests.  The 
successful  adaptation  of  these  measures  to  their  end, 
will  require  not  less  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of 
compromise,  than  knowledge  of  tiie  condition,  and  skill 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  diversified  pursuits.  I'he  sys- 
tem is  complex,  and  simplicity  can  only  be  restored  by 
slow  degrees,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  work 
should  be  in  progress.  The  difficulties  are  great,  but 
they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  the  object  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  effort  of  human  intelligence.  To  estab- 
lish more  firmly  the  bonds  of  this  union,  not  by  physi- 
cal pow'er,  but  by  means  of  the  moral  cements,  mutual 
.affection  and  mutual  interest,  is  a work  of  the  most  ex- 
,=alted  character,  and  when  accomplished  will  perpetuate 
;an  undisturbed  possession  of  our  rich  inheritance,  not 
iOnly  to  our  posterity,  but  render  it  at  no  distant  day,  by 
the  mere  force  of  example,  not  less  valuable  to  the  cause 
t)f  human  liberty  and  happiness  throughout  the  world, 
■^'liis  work  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, iias  now  been  committed,  1 trust,  to  abler  band®, 
and  1 devoutly  hope  it  may  meet  with  the  attention  aud 
success  it  so  well  deserves. 

If  in  the  desire  to  discharge  with  fidelity  to  the  country, 
.and  satisfaction  to  those  more  immediately  concerned 
and  under  the  pressure  of  great  anxiety  to  prepare  tor 
■the  high  objects  I have  just  referred  to,  I have  not  min- 
gled in  the  partizan  operations  which,  whether  intended 
for  good  or  evil,  are  usually  found  about  t'le  sources  of 
power  and  patronage,  I shall  be  excused  tor  having  no 
leisure  for  such  employment,  even  if  I had  a taste  for 
the  associations  of  this  nature,  which  existed  at  the  me- 
tropolis. Nor  was  1 engaged,  as  has  been  insinuated  by 
some  who  seem  to  speak  by  authority,  in  arranging  plans 
for  the  selection  of  a successor  to  the  presidential  chair. 
My  correspondence  with  you  my  friends,  limited  as  it 
was,  will  bear  strong  negative  testimony  at  least  to  this 
fact,  but  if  it  be  not  satisfactory,  I take  this  occasion  to 
Absolve  every  person  to  whom  I have  written  a letter, 
from  the  date  of  my  appointment  to  that  of  my  removal, 
from  every  obligation  of  confidence  on  that  subject,  which 
Is  usually  deemed  to  belong  to  private  correspondence, 
tliat  the  proofs  of  this  charge  may  be  given  to  the  world, 
if  any  exist. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I am  about  to  pour  out 
complaints  for  private  griefs.  I have  no  private  griefs. 
My  judgment  has  never  wavered  for  a moment,  as  to  the 
course  which  duty  and  honor  prescribed,  in  the  relation  I 
bore  to  the  president,  and  the  other  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration; and  sustained  by  an  approving  conscience  as 
well  as  by  many  evidences  of  public  opinion,  and  most  es- 
pecially by  your  generous  and  kind  countenance  on  this 
occasion:  I should  be  unfatithful  to  my  own  character  and 


a heartless  ingrate,  if  I could  entertain,  m.nch  less  expres®, 
a sentiment  ofprivate  grief.  Althougli  stripped  of  the  at- 
tractions of  power,  and  exiled  from  Die  public  service  bv 
the  chief  raagis'rate,  for  whose  character  you  and  I had 
entertained  so  lugli  an  opinion — to  be  thus  met  and  greet- 
ed by  such  a crowd  of  my  fellow  ciiizeiKS,  among  whom  I 
see.  attended  by  iheir  sons,  the  companions  ot  my  child- 
hood, the  associates,  friends  and  cotifidants  of  my  riper 
years,  and  more  than  all  these,  some  venerable  relics  of  the 
revolutions  ot  whom,  God  be  praised,  there  are  yet  a few 
among  us.  I say,  such  a meeting  as  llii®,  is  a reward 
iiifiniiely  more  valuable  than  the  possession  of  any  lavor 
in  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  confer.  But 
even  without  these  consolatory  evidences  of  the  good 
opinion  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I value  more 
than  that  of  all  the  world  beside,  because  you  know  me 
best — 1 say  without  these,  I would  be  deeply  mortified 
it  any  friend  of  mine  should  suppose  that  I was 
an  object  of  sympathy  for  private  grief.  On  the 
contrary,  I regard  the  moment  in  which  my  separation 
from  the  public  service  was  determined  on,  as  the 
most  propitious  moment  of  my  lile;  and  aliliough  it 
might  now  be  difficult  to  persuade  tnose  who  partake 
deeply  of  (he  prevailing  passion  for  office,  of  the  since- 
rity of  this  declaration,  yet  I perfectly  know  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  readily  believed.  As  to 
pecuniary  loss  (if  any  think  of  this)  much  less  labor 
than  I should  have  bestowed  on  official  business,  well 
directed,  will  easily  procure  something  more  than  a bare 
subistence,  which  all  know  is  scarcely  afforded  by  the 
salaries  at  Washington, — I can  have  no  cause  ot  resent- 
ment therefore  on  this  account.  It  will  not  be  thought 
profaniiy,  I hope,  to  say  that  the  president  is  but  a 
mortal;  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  human 
nature;  his  displeasure  or  denunciations  are  not  directed 
by  an  omniscient  eye,  nor  do  they  cirry  with  them  poli- 
tical or  corporeal  death.  And  even,  it,  as  he  suggested 
in  liis  corres])ondence  with  me  of  the  20th  of  April  last, 

I was  intended  as  a sacrifice  to  propitiate  public  opinion 
for  others  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  it  had  severely 
threatened,  Ihnt  of  itself  is  not  good  cause  for  resent- 
ment. It  was  not  the  ancient  custom  even  in  idolatrous 
sacrifices  to  select  the  worst  of  the  flock  for  those  pur- 
poses. Bill  whatever  may  iiave  been  the  motive  lor  my 
removal,  1 shall  enjoy  the  effect,  and  1 feel  like  a man- 
ner who  has  safely  returned  from  a long,  toilsome  and 
somewhat  perilous  voyage,  to  receive  the  joyous  greet- 
ings of  his  companions  and  triends. 

Aniong  the  American  people,  the  public  judgment 
alone  can  fix  lasting  disrepute  on  a public  man.  'I'here 
is  too  much  independence  in  the  press,  for  truth  to  be  suc- 
cessfully perverted,  or  the  public  maul  to  be  perma- 
nently deceived  by  the  arts  of  the  servile  and  mercenary 
part  of  that  body.  I cannot  be  mistaken,  however,  in 
the  indications  1 have  seen,  that  wdiatever  may  have  been 
the  motive  for  dissolving  the  cabinet,  that  object  is  not 
deemed  to  have  been  fully  accomplished  by  it,  and  it  is 
very  apparent  that  a corps  editorial  has  been  organized, 
ready  to  let  off  their  poisoned  shafts  at  whomsover,  and 
whenever,  directed  by  the  master  of  the  signals.  Some 
of  these,  perhaps  too  eager  for  the  chase,  or  perliaps  in 
obedience  to  some  private  signal,  have  some  time  since 
commenced  (heir  attacks  on  me. — I could  not  mistake 
their  connexion,  but  I heed  them  not.  The  foremost  of 
our  temporal  duties  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  country, 
and  with  this  guide  for  a polar  star,  wiioever  makes 
careful  observations  can  never  mistake  his  way.  The 
treatment  I am  to  receive  from  the  corps  1 have  advert- 
ed to,  will  depend  not  upon  the  character  of  my  servi- 
ces to  the  country,  nor  on  their  benefit  or  injury  to  the 
administration,  but  upon  the  meekness  and  silence  with 
which  I shall  submit  to  what  they  deem  the  greatest  of 
all  grievances,  the  losa  of  ofice. — But,  as  they  and  I 
place  a different  estimate  on  these  things,  and  this  is 
deemed  to  be  a gam,  1 shall  have  no  opporluniiy  ot  mak- 
ing a merit  of  my  meekness,  or  commending  myself  to 
their  favor  by  a self-denying  silence — 1 shall,  therefore, 
pursue  the  course  which  duty  to  the  country  shall  seem 
to  prescribe,  perlectly  convinced  that  all  patriotic  mind.s, 
when  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  last  two 

years,  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion — until  then,  it 
IS  due  to  prudence,  as  well  as  justice,  to  forbear  a de- 
finitive judgment. 
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Yon  have  been  pleased  to  express  a strong  desire  for 
some  ‘explanation  of  the  extraordinary  measure  which 
has  shocked  the  public  mind,  and  broken  up  the  ele- 
ments of  party  throughout  the  country,’  alluding,  as  1 
understand,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  there  was  an  adequate  cause  for 
a proceeding  so  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  country 

measures  of  this  kind  are  not  very  uncommon  in  those 

governments  where  it  is  held  that  the  chief  magistrate 
“can  do  no  wrong;”  but  this  doctrine  does  not  belong 
to  our  system,  and  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  case 
■which  could  render  such  a step  expedient — Of  this,  how- 
evei-,  tl)e  people  must  be  the  judges  in  the  last  resort, 
and,  before  it  is  drawn  into  a precedent  which  might 
be  used  for  undefined  anti  dangerous  purposes,  they 
have  a right  to  be  fully  informed.  1 <lo  not,  therefore, 
of)Ject  to  your  request,  as  improper;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  proceeding,  so  far  as  I am  concern- 
ed, was  exclusively  the  act  of  the  president,  who  alone 
can  perfectly  exprain  his  own  motives,  it  might  seem 
improper  for  me  now  to  anticipate  the  explanation, 
which,  as  none  is  above  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  he 
will  no  doubt  think  it  his  duty  to  make  of  these  transac- 
tions to  the  American  people.  But  if  it  be  thought  that 
] have  incurred  any  responsibility  in  this  proceeding,  I 
have  only  to  say,  let  the  facts  be  investigated,  and  the 
veil  which  now  envelopes  this  matter  in  so  much  mys- 
tery will  be  completely  removed.  If  all  is  right,  the  pub- 
lic mind  will  be  satisfied;  if  any  thing  is  wrong  the  people 
only,  who  are  sovereign  in  such  cases  at  least,  can  ap- 
ply the  remedy.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  system  that  none 
are  above  the  power,  or  beneath  the  protection  of  this 
tribunal — Upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  depends 
the  maintainance  of  all  the  preservative  principles  of 
our  government.  It  is  their  sacred  duly,  as  well  as 
right  to  scrutinize  the  acts,  and  scan  the  motives  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  public  service,  and  guard 
with  a vigilant  arid  jealous  care  against  every  exertion  of 
power,  which,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  virtue  and 
patriotism,  may  impair  the  moral  energies  of  our  re- 
publican system.  Enterta-ning  these  views,  but  for  the 
reasons  I have  mentioned,  1 would  unhesitatingly  have 
responded  to  your  request,  and  communicated  to  you, 
while  time  and  strength  permitted,  all  the  lights  which 
1 possess  as  to  be  whole  subject.  But  I am  the  more 
reconciled  to  declining  a compliance  with  your  wishes, 
seeing  that  so  many  channels  are  open  for  communica- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  agents,  througli 
which  they  may  have  direct  access  in  this  case  to  the 
responsible  agent.  1 have  only  to  add,  that  as  to  my- 
self personally,  I neither  seek  nor  avoid  the  scrutiny — 
if  done  at  all,  it  should  be  on  public  account,  and 
the  object  should  be  the  public  interest.  When  this 
is  undei  taken;  God  forbid  that  I should  interpose  any  ob- 
stacle to  a scrutiny  in  winch  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  public  men  are  to  be  called  in  question.  Unless 
these  virtues  be  cherished,  this  beautiful  fabric  of  govern- 
ment will  soon  become  a melancholy  ruin,  and  the  exe- 
crations of  millions  yet  unborn  will,  while  the  page  of 
history  lasts,  be  poured  out  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
shall  have  contributed  to  its  destruction. 

When  Mr.  Ingham  had  concluded,  judge  Fox  rose, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Ingham,  said,  that  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens  present,  had  a great  desire  to  know  the 
facts  connected  with  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  be- 
fore he  left  Washington,  and  as  there  was  much  anxiety 
to  possess  correct  inlormation  on  the  subject,  he  request- 
e«l  him  to  relate  to  his  friends  assembled,  such  facts,  as 
would  enable  them  to  disseminate  correct  information 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  Ingham  in  reply,  observed,  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  ttie  request,  but  he  would  much 
rather  for  the  character  of  the  government  and  the  na- 
tion, that  he  had  the  power  to  bury  tfie  whole  transac- 
tion in  oblivion. — This  was  not  now  practicable,  and 
he  would  slate  the  material  facts  as  minutely  and  briefly 
as  he  could. 

On  Friday  the  seventeenth,  about  ten  o’clock,  I re- 
ceived a note  from  Mr.  Eaton,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, then  chief  clerk  in  the  war  department,  demand- 
ing an  avowal  or  disavowal  of  a publication  in  a news- 
paper, without  any  other  connexion  with  the  paper  be- 
ing suggested,  than  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  friendly 


to  me,  and  was  published  in  the  city  where  I resid- 
ed. I could  not  doubt  that  such  a demand  was  a pre- 
lude to  a wanton  and  pi  emedilated  quarrel,  and  although 
I did  not  understand  whether  it  was  the  fact  stated  ia 
the  iiaper,  viz:  that  my  family  had  refused  to  associate 
with  his;  or  the  authority  to  publish,  which  I was  called 
upon  to  disavow;  1 chose  to  avoid  a prolonged  corres- 
pondence, and  gave  him  my  answer  in  each  alternative 
— You  have  probably  seen  the  correspondence  and  I 
need  not  be  more  particular.  On  the  same  day  tliat  my 
note  was  delivered,  I received  a challenge,  viz:  about 
three  o’clock,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  chief 
clerk,  now  acting  secretary  of  war.  Having  company 
to  dinner  and  until,  late  in  the  evening,  I sent  no  an- 
swer that  night;  tlie  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  same 
Mr.  Randolph  intruded  himself  into  my  room,  and 
threatened  personal  violence  if  I did  not  answer  the 
note.  1 informed  him  that  1 should  take  my  own  time 
to  do  it,  and  showed  him  the  door.  On  the  followin'' 
morning  I replied  to  Mr.  Eaton’s  note,  and  went  out 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  my  friends  in  the  city,  which 
occupied  me  till  after  one  o’clock.  On  my  return  to 
my  lodgings,  I learned  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  been  at  the 
treasury  tiepartment  in  the  morning,  enquiring  when  I 
would  be.  at  the  office,  and  that  he  also  enquired  for  the 
treasurer’s  room  and  went  in'o  it,  and  that  he  had  spent  a 
part  of  his  time,  since  about  ten  o’clock,  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  treasury  department,  occupied  by  the  re- 
gister and  treasurer,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  in  com- 
pany with  those  officers,  and  had  been  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  stationed  in  a grocery  store  about  half 
a square  from  rny  lodgings,  during  which  he  was  occasion- 
ally visited  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  by  a Mr.  Vankleck, 
another  clerk  in  in  the  war  department,  who  appeared 
to  act  the  part  of  videltes.  From  the  information  I re- 
ceived of  the  movements  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, I expected  the  assault  to  be  made  by  them,  and 
prepared  myselt  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  N.  I’owson 
had  been  invited  to  my  lodgings,  and  went  with  me  un- 
armed as  a witness,  and  to  prevent  a surprise.  Three 
other  young  men  were  in  company;  but  directed  to  fol- 
low at  some  distance  behind,  to  prevent  or  resist  an 
attack  by  superior  numbers.  My  son,  being  the  only 
person  whose  life  1 had  any  right  to  expose  in  such 
a conflict,  was  by  my  side,  both  of  us  well  prepared  for 
defence.  1 expected  the  attack  in  the  passage  of  the 
treasury  department,  as  Mr.  Eaton  had  not  long  be- 
lore  entered  that  building,  and  after  having  taken  so 
much  paitis  to  obtain  a meeting,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  then  avoid  it,  and  as  my  approach 
could  easily  have  been  observed.  — We  passed  in,  how- 
ever, unmolested.  I went  into  the  second  story  to  the 
room  1 occupied,  and  finished  what  little  business  t had 
to  close  before  1 finally  left  the  office,  which  had  been 
previously  fixed  for  that  day.  1 learned  while  in  my 
room,  that  Mr.  Eaton  and  major  Lewis,  whose  offices 
were  in  another  building,  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  went  out  of  the  treasury  department  in  a direc- 
tion towards  the  president’s  house  where  major  Lewis 
lived.  I was  also  informed  that  they  came  out  of  one 
of  the  register’s  rooms— Nothing  further  occurred  worthy 
of  notice  till  evening. 

Soon  after  dark  I was  informed,  by  several  persons 
calling  in  to  see  me,  that  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
a Mr.  Overton,  the  latter  a clerk  in  maj.  Lewis’  office 
and  near  relative  of  judge  Overton,  of  Tenn.  who  was 
there  on  a visit  to  the  president,  were  seen,  apparently 
armed,  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  street,  not  far  from  my 
dwelling,  and  sometimes  passing  my  door.  On  one 
occasion,  while  thus  passing,  Mr.  Eaton  stopped  at 
the  door  and  looked  into  the  passage;  and  while  standing 
there,  prudently  hesitating  in  his  purpose,  a gentleman  in 

one  of  the  lower  rooms,  (Mr. ),  who  resided  in 

the  house,  stepped  into  the  passage  in  time  to  see  Mr. 
Eaton  standing  at  the  door  and  retire  from  it.  I received 
many  tenders  of  personal  service  for  the  night  one  of 
which  1 accepted,  and  the  gentleman  slept  in  the  house. 
Sometime  between  10  and  11,  a highly  respectable  in- 
habitant of  the  city  informed  me  that  he  met  Mr.  Eaton 
and  six  or  seven  other  persons,  walking  near  the  presi- 
dent’s gate,  whence  it  was  concluded  they  had  retired  for 
the  night,  in  company  with  some  others  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  scenes  of  the  day,  tho’  perhaps  not  actors  in 
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them — A part  of  their  conversation  was  overheard,  which 
may  hereafter  be  imparted.  On  the  following  day  I 
finished  my  visits,  in  order  to  leave  tlie  city  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  as  1 had  appointed,  in  answer  to  a letter 
written  by  your  committee  a week  before.  Some  time 
on  Tuesday  evening  the  same  men,  viz:  Eaton  and  Ran- 
dolph, (and  it  is  believed  Overton  was  also  with  them) 
passed  and  repassed  my  door  Irequently,  looking  im- 
pertinently into  the  windows,  and  exhibiting  other  signs 
of  the  gasconade  they  had  been  practising.  1 found  a 
high  degree  of  e.xcitement  prevailing  in  the  city,  and 
intormation  was  communicated  to  me  that  some  appear- 
ance of  preparation  had  been  discovered  to  way-lay  me 
on  the  road  to  Baltimore.  I therefore  prepared  for 
that  event,  but  met  wiih  no  molestation. 

It  occurred  to  me  in  tlie  evening  that  I could  not  with 
propriety^  leave  the  city  without  bringing  the  subject  dis- 
tinctly before  the  notice  of  the  president,  and  I address- 
ed him  a letter  to  tliat  effect.  My  engagements  were 
such  that  I could  not  remain  to  be  present  at  the  inves- 
tigation he  might  direct,  nor  was  it  necessary.  I was 
not  a witness  to  the  acts  I stated  to  him,  though  I be- 
lieved them,  and  still  believe  them  to  be  true.  If  there 
had  been  any  difficulty  in  procuring  testimony  as  to  the 
facts,  1 would  have  furnished  the  names  of  witnesses  to 
any  fact  stated.  This,  however,  is  not  now  necessary. 
The  president  has  thought  proper  to  call  on  the  three 
officers  of  the  treasury  department,  whom  I represented 
as  having  been  in  the  company  of  the  principals  on  that 
day,  and  these  officers,  tho’  they  deny  the  truth  of  my 
statement  in  general  terms,  have  each  admitted  its  truth 
in  every  material  particular,  as  far  as  it  affected  them- 
selves. 1 have  stated  that  Eaton  and  Randolph  alter- 
nately occupied  the  treasury  building  in  the  treasurer 
and  register’s  rooms,  with  a view  to  a personal  assault 
upon  me,  which  I have  termed  assassination;  for,  al- 
though 1 had  received  notice  of  Eaton's  design,  I did 
not  believe  that  either  he  or  Randolph  would  attack  me, 
unless  they  could  get  behind  my  back,  or  to  take  some 
other  advantage.  1 therefore  considered  the  threat  as 
a cover  for  a dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate.  I have 
not  said  that  the  treasurer,  register  and  2d  auditor 
were  privy  to  the  design  of  Eaton;  I have  only  said  that 
the  rooms  of  the  two  former  were  occupied  by  him 
while  lying  in  wait,  and  that  each  of  them  was  in  his 
company.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Eaton,  that  he 
was  seeking  a personal  rencontre  with  me  on  that  day 
— and  the  exculpatory  statements  of  the  officers  named, 
without  even  the  aid  of  a cross  examination,  leave  the 
mind  irresistibly  to  infer  even  more  than  1 have  stated. 

T.  L.  Smith,  the  register,  say  s he  did  not  give  aid  or 
succor  to  Eaton;  but  does  not  deny  knowing  Eaton’s  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  the  treasury  department.  W.  B. 
Lewis,  the  2d  auditor,  says  he  knew  of  no  “conspiracy,” 
He  does  not  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Eaton’s 
design.  Air.  Campbell,  United  States  treasurer,  says 
he  did  know  that  a conflict  was  expected,  but  did  not 
believe  it  would  take  place  that  day.  Perhaps  he 
thought  I would  not  come  to  the  treasury  after  such  a 
parade  of  menaced  rencontre;  or  that  if  I did  come, 
perhaps  he  knew  that  Mr.  Eaton  would  contrive  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  as  actually  happened.  As  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  he  does  not  deny  being  m the  treasury  de- 
partment on  the  same  day,  and  says  he  only  saw  Mr. 
Eaton  ten  minutes  at  a time,  between  nine  and  three. 
With  such  equivocations  and  admissions  in  prepared 
stalemenis,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  a cross 
examination  of  all  these  persons,  and  of  all  the  per- 
sons about  the  building.?  I have  only  to  add,  that  I 
complain  of  no  injury  inflicted  on  me— 1 do  not,  there- 
fore, present  myself  as  a prosecutor.  1 believed  that 
a department  of  the  government,  which  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a sanctuary  at  least  against  the  law- 
less violence  of  the  United  States  officers,  had  been 
violated  for  purposes  of  blood,  and  that  the  majesty 
of  the  law  had  been  offended  under  the  eye  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  In  this  aspect  1 communicated  to 
the  president  a sketch  of  what  had  occurred,  knowing 
that  the  means  at  hand  were  ample,  for  a thorough  in- 
vestigation by  a regular  examination  of  witnesses  on  oath. 
1 had  another  reason  for  making  that  communication  to 
ihe  president.  Mr.  Evans,  a clerk  in  the  register’s  office, 
who  is  a brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Eaton’s,  declared  pub- 


licly in  the  hearing  of  a number  of  persons,  tliat  if  he 
“were  in  Air.  Eaton’s  place,  he  would  assassinate  me, 
and  the  president  would  turn  every  clerk  out  of  office 
who  took  my  part  in  this  business.”  Mr.  Barry  had 
ex[)i  esed  himself  in  terms  of  the  greatest  bitterness  to- 
wards me. 

These  and  other  facts  of  which  I was  very  credibly 
informed,  satisfied  me  that  a slate  of  feeling  existed 
among  those  who  sypathised  with  Air.  Eaton,  which  was 
not  only  deeply  discreditable  to  the  government,  but 
threatened  much  individual  injury  to  some  very  worthy 
men.  I therefore  determined  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  president  and  of  the  public  at  the  same 
time.  I have  said  nothing  lightly  which  1 do  not  believe 
could  be  proved  by  witnesses  of  unquestionable  cha- 
racter-—but  after  the  menace  of  Mr.  Evans,  they  would 
require  an  assurance  of  protection  before  they  could  be 
expected  to  give  voluntary  statements.  All  the  means 
for  ascertaining  the  truth,  are  at  the  president’s  com- 
mand. The  statement  1 communicated  to  him,  was 
shown  to  several  persons  who  were  on  the  spot  and 
witnessed  the  excited  feeling  and  great  anxiety  which 
pervaded  the  most  sober  minded  people  of  the  city.  It 
was  deemed  by  all  who  saw  it,  a temperate  statement 
of  the  facts.  lam  aware  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a person  so  closly  connected  in  feeling  with 
the  president  of  the  United  States  could  have  been  per- 
mitted to  lie  in  wail,  armed  w'ith  sword  cane  and  pistols, 
in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  buildings,  for  the 
purpose  of  a rencontre  with  the  head  of  a department. 
Such  a transaction  is  too  gross  to  be  realized  by  the 
American  people,  and  hence  they  will  disincline  to  give 
it  their  belief,  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  force 
oftruth.  If  an  impartial  investigation  of  this  transaction 
shall  ever  be  made,  much  more  than  I have  said  will 
be  fully  proved  and  whenever  such  an  investigation  shall 
be  instituted,  if  my  presence  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, I will,  without  hesitation,  attend  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  that  purpose. 

1 have  remarked  tliat  the  note  of  Mr.  Eaton  indicated 
a predetermination  for  a quarrel.  This  is  clearly  prov- 
ed by  his  seizing  as  a pretext  for  it,  a newspaper  state- 
ment of  a fact  whicli  had  been  notorious  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  two  years  past,  viz:  that  my  family  had 
refused  to  visit  his.  This  fact  he  well  knew  I could  not 
disavow.  He  did  not  even  allege  that  I had  said  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  his  family;  and  I could  not 
have  disavowed  the  fact  upon  which  he  had  predicated 
his  menace,  unless  I would  have  consented  to  be  bullied 
into  a statement  which  every  body  knew  to  be  false.  My 
reply  to  his  menace  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
unequivocal  refusal  to  disavow  the  fact  that  ray  family  had 
refused  to  visit  his.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  his  wife 
never  was  in  controversy  between  Air.  Eaton  and  myself. 
He  never  even  complained  that  1 had  made  any  charges 
against  her.  She  hud  been  charged  by  others  -with  of- 
fences against  society  -which  had  excluded  her  from  it, 
long  before  I -went  to  Washmgton;  and  the  attempt 
•was  to  compel  me  and  my  family  to  associate  -with  a 
woman  -whom  the  respectable  society  of  that  city  had 
deemed  un-worthy  of  such  countenance.  1 iiesisted  this 
ATTEMPT,  and  this  is  the  complaint  of  J\lr.  Eaton,  for 
-which,  he  sought  my  life. 

The  following  “good  thing”  is  from  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette— 

A celebrated  wag  in  the  custom  house,  on  reading 
the  correspondence  between  Alessrs.  Ingham  and  Ea- 
ton, was  struck  with  a passage  in  the  first  note  of  the 
former  gentleman,  which  speaks  of  the  farce  that  Air. 
Eaton  is  playing  before  the  American  people.  “Farce,” 
“farce,”  said  he — that  must  have  some  reference  to 
Air.  Van  Buren.  Ah,  1 have  it — it’s  {he  fying  Dutch- 
man! “It  made  a great  laugh  at  the  time,”  as  might  be 
expected. 

[It  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  some,  that  the  “Fly- 
ing Dutchman”  is  a grand  spectacle  and  great  farce, 
which  has  been  performed  at  many  of  the  theatres.] 

Among  the  remarkable  things  which  have  lately  hap- 
pened, it  may  be  mentioned — that  the  four  gentlemen, 
elected  last  year  as  representatives  in  the  legislature  of 
I New  Jersey,  as  “Jackson  men,”  for  Salem  county,  and 
who  so  acted — have  come  out  openly  and  joined  others, 

■ in  calling  a meeting  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay. 
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From  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Blair:  If  a sinctre  wish,  and  a course  of  con- 
duct corresponding  tlierewiih,  coulil  liave  prevented  rny 
name  from  appearing  in  the  public  papers,  blended  with 
party  politics,  1 should  have  escaped  the  painful  neces- 
sity ol  soliciting  your  giving  publicity  to  this  communi- 
cation. 

I had  no  agency  or  concern  in  the  affair  between  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Ingham;  but  in  a speech  said  to  have 
been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Ingham,  he  has  ascribed  parti- 
cipation to  me  in  it.  This  statement  in  relation  to  me, 
is  entirely  untrue.  I repeat,  1 knew  nothing  of  the  dil- 
fereiice  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Ingham,  except 
that  I had  understood  Ingham  had  challenged  Eaton. 

On  'I'uesday,  alter  it  had  ended,  1 remarked  to  a 
gentleman  (in  the  presence  of  several  others)  who  said 
that  some  of  Mr.  Ingham’s  clerks  had  determined  to 
defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Eaton,  that  1 
thought  Mr.  Eaton  was  right  in  vindicating  the  charac- 
ter ot  his  wife,  and  if  I were  present  and  Mr.  Ingham’s 
clerks  should  interlere,  1 should  feel  it  my  duty  to  take 
part  with  Mr.  Eaton;  but  this  loas  on  Tuesday,  after 
the  affair  of  JVlonday  had  closed. 

There  were  five  gentlemen  present,  three  of  vvhom 
have  authorised  me  to  say,  they  did  not  hear  me  say, 
■were  I in  JVlr.  Eaton's  place,  I ivould  assassinate  JVlr. 
Ingham,  and  the  president  -would  turn  every  clerk  out 
of  office  -who  took  part  in  this  business.  Nor  was  any 
thing  said  by  me  that  would  in  the  most  remote  sense 
authorise  such  an  inference.  Very  respectfully, 

FRENCH  S.  EVANS.* 

July  2,  1831. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Globe. 

Dear  .sir:  Mr.  Ingham,  in  his  address  at  the  Bear 
tavern,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  maj. 
Eaton,  says  he  “had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  stationed  in  a grocery  store  about  half  a square 
Irom  my  lodging,  during  which  he  was  occasionally  vi- 
sited by  Mr.  Randolpli  and  by  a Mr.  Van  Kleeck, 
another  clerk  in  the  war  department,  who  appeared 
to  act  the  part  of  videttes.  ” 

This  statement,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  1 feel  it  my 
duty  to  myself  and  the  religious  society  with  which  1 am 
connected,  to  pronounce  utterly  untrue.  I assert  most 
solemnly,  that  major  E.  was  never  visited  hy  me  at  a 
grocery  store,  as  is  represented  by  Mr.  1.  I declare, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  I never 
saw  maj.  E.  from  Saturday  the  18th  until  late  in  the 
evening  of  Monday,  when  I casually  saw  him  at  the 
house  of  a friend,  a period  emliracing  the  controversy  in 
question.  I further  declare,  that  I had  not  the  slightest 
agency  or  [larticipation  in  that  controversy , and  tliat  I 
never  had  any  intimation  from  maj.  Eaton,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  that  he  wished  or  expected  me  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  Very  respectfully, 

LAW.  L.  V.  KLEECK. 

July  2nd,  1831. 

From  the  same. 

Mr.  Blair:  — \ have  read  with  no  little  surprise  a state- 
ment in  a reported  speech  of  Mr.  Ingham,  made  to  his 
friends  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.  since  his  return  home — in 
which  he  throws  out  some  imputations  against  me,  in  his 
late  difference  with  major  Eaton.  Insinuations  oflliis 
kind  had  been  previously  made  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
which  I deemed  unworthy  of  notice;  but  coming  now 
from  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  who,  no  doubt  has 
been  misinformed,  I deem  it  a duty  which  I owe  to 
myself,  to  contradict  them,  and  will  further  say,  that  I 
never  had  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Ingham,  but  was  at  peace 
with  him  and  never  harbored  a thought  to  harm  him. 

Respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  W.  OVERTON. 

IVashington  city,  .Tuly-,  1st  1831. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  in  justice  to  judge  Overton, 
whose  name  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ingham,  that 
the  judge,  altera  short  visit  to  the  president,  left  this 
city  tor  Old  Point  in  company  with  general  McComb, 
on  Friday  17th  of  June,  before  the  offensive  matter  in 


•Mr.  Evans  is  one  of  three  or  four  brothers-in-law  of 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  hold  office  at  Washington. 


the  'relegraph  a|)peared,  and  three  days  before  the  in- 
cident alluded  toby  Mr.  I.,  occurred.  [Ed.  Globe. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  tlie  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  canal  company,  held  at  their  office, 
in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia,  on  the  Cth  of  June,  1831 — 
the  president  and  ihrectors  [iresented  a full  and  distinct 
report  ot  their  proceedings,  and  statement  of  their  ac- 
counts, during  the  last  year;  and  it  was  on  motion, 

liesolved,  That  the  report  this  day  presented  be  ap- 
proved and  adopted. 

Resolved,  I'hat  the  thanks  of  tlie  stockholders  be  and 
are  hereby  given  to  ihe  president  and  directors,  for  the 
zealous  and  faithful  manner  in  which  tlieir  duties  have 
been  discharged. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  directors  cause  the 
said  report  to  be  published. 

JOHN  READ,  chairman. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  office.,  June  6,  1831. 

Twelfth  general  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company. 

In  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  charter  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company,  the  pre- 
sident and  directors  present  the  annual  report  of  their 
proceedings  with  the  treasurer’s  statement  of  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  company. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  to  alter  the  favorable  views  which  were 
then  taken  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware canal,  and  the  ultimate  profit  that  its  proprietors 
would  probably  derive  from  it.  During  the  past  year, 
constant  supervision  and  care  have  been  exercised  to 
prevent  the  accidents  and  stoppages  to  which  all  newly 
made  works  of  this  description  are  liable,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  as  a singular  fact,  that  this  canal,  since  it  was 
opened  for  navigation  in  October  1829,  has  never  been 
impeded  for  a day,  except  by  ice,  and  then  only  while 
that  of  the  rivers  with  which  it  communicates  was  closed 
by  the  same  cause.  During  the  drought  of  August, 
September  and  October  last,  when  operations  on  many 
other  canals  was  suspended  for  want  of  water,  although 
the  depth  on  the  summit  level  of  this  was  somewhat  di- 
minished, its  navigation  was  not  interrujited,  and  vessels 
of  the  ordinary  draught  met  with  no  obstructions  in  their 
passage. 

'I'he  experience,  however,  of  last  season,  has  forcibly 
evinced  the  good  effects  of  the  reservoirs  which  have 
been  provided  on  this  level,  as  without  them,  the  sup- 
ply ot  water  would  have  been  insufficient.  'I'he  quanti- 
ty on  this  part  of  tlie  canal,  will  be  increased  by  raising 
one  of  the  locks,  and  tijus  obtaining  an  additional  depth 
over  a surface  of  about  six  hundred  acres.  The  increas- 
ed height  of  water,  will  make  requisite  a coresponding 
height  ot  the  walling.  J'his  work  has  been  partly  done 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  remainder  can  be  finished 
in  a short  time.  There  is,  also,  a small  portion  of  the 
lower  level,  which  it  was  exiiected  woukl  not  require 
protection,  but  the  heavy  gales  of  tiiis  spring  have  shown 
Its  necessity.  Both  of  ihese  works  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  consiilerable  expense.  The  large  waste 
wier,  wiili  lift  gates  is  finislied,  and  will  secure  the  sum- 
mit level  from  overflowing,  by  eff'eclually  controlling  the 
surplus  water,  whicii  might  otherwise  endanger  it.  The 
gales  of  the  locks  have  been  so  altered  and  improved,  as 
not  only  to  save  a considerable  quantity  of  water,  but 
also,  greatly  to  expedite  the  lockage  of  vessels.  The 
towing  path  on  the  summit  level  has  been  increased  and 
strengthened  by  earth  taken  from  places  on  the  deep-cut 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  desirable  to  lighten  the 
pressure  on  the  side  slopes  of  the  canal,  in  consequence 
of  the  character  ot  the  soil,  of  which  they  were  formed. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  banks,  and  various, 
seeds  sown,  and  manures  applied,  to  get  them  covered 
with  grass;  as  yet  with  but  partial  success;  in  many 
[daces  small  traces  of  vegetation  can  be  seen,  while  in 
others  it  has  a more  promising  appearance:  but  in  all, 
it  will  evidently  require  considerable  lime  before  they 
will  be  covered  with  a good  sward,  which  w/ie«  formed, 
is  found  to  be  an  excellent  protection. 

On  the  lower  level,  a culvert  was  originally  placed 
under  the  canal  to  aid  in  carrying  off'  the  waters  of  the 
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Dragon  creek,  and  ihe  drainage  ol  tlie  adjacent  country; 
but  the  sinking  of  the  tosving  patli  and  einhankiuenls, 
previous  to  tlie  finisliing  of  the  canal,  depressed  the  ends 
of  the  culvert,  and  so  much  itsjured  it,  that  last  autumn 
it  was  iieeraed  necessary  to  have  it  slopped  lor  the  safe- 
ly of  the  canal.  Owing  to  lids  circumstance,  the  other 
means  of  carry  ing  oft' this  waier,  (viz:  the  large  drain 
cut  through  tlie  high  land  on  the  north  of  the  canal)  has 
been  found  insufficient  to  vent  it,  and  the  adjoining 
marshes  have  been  overflowed,  whicli  with  liie  carrying 
away  of  the  dam  by  a Ireshet  in  1826,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  embankments  in  1827,  wldlethe  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, has  subjected  the  company  to  claims  for  damages: 
a recurrence  of  these  claims  w ill  be  prevented  by  the 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  to  remedy  this  e\il,  placing 
a large  culvert  under  the  canal;  which  now  can  be  made 
eft'ective  and  permanent.  As  the  emiiankments  have  j 
ceased  sinking,  it  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same  danger 
which  destroy  ed  the  former  one,  and  can  be  made  with- 
out any  interruption  to  the  business  of  the  canal.  When  , 
these  things,  which  are  incidental  to  the  completion  ot 
the  work,  are  done,  it  is  believed  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  this  company,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  canal,  will  he  less  in  proportion  than  almost  any 
other:  as  the  whole  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  super- 
vision and  all  other  expenses,  will  probaldy  not  exceed 
a half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital. 

Numerous  frauds  on  the  company  iiave  been  attempt-  > 
ed,  by  captaii.s  and  agents  of  vessels  making  false  stale- 
raenls  oi  their  cargoes;  this  practise  is,  in  great  measure, 
stopped  by  a strict  supervision,  and,  in  suspected  cases, 
by  ail  examination  of  the  cargo;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  organization  and  system  of  checks  on  li.e  canal,  and 
in  this  city,  will  in  most  cases  lead  to  detection  and  ex- 
posure. On  the  application  of  this  company  to  the  se- 
cretary ot  the  treasury,  tliat  officer  appoiii.ed  one  of  the 
company’s  loll  collectors,  an  inspector  of  the  customs; 
this  will  give  him  great  facilities  in  detecting  impositions 
on  the  revenue  of  tlie  comj)any,as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  v/ill  probably  enable  him  to  prevent 
iniractions  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  officers  of  the 
custom  iiouse  in  this  city  liave  also  promptly  tendered 
their  aid  with  the  same  viev'  s. 

Ttie  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  Back  Creek,  still 
continue  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  steam  boats,  and 
Ollier  vessels,  to  and  from  the  canal;  and  alliiough  the 
bill  which  contained  an  appropriation  for  clearing  out 
Ibis  public  highway  did  not  pass  the  sena.e,  after  having 


passed  the  house  of  represenlati\es,  yet  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  is  becoming  so  obxious,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, that  it  is  confidently  hoped,  at  tlie  next  session 
of  congress,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  for  this  ob- 
ject, which  is  now  so  requisite  to  the  public  convenience. 

Tlie  advantages  already  derived,  by  the  c ty  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  the  community  generally,  Irom  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  canal,  are  so  apparent  and  so  well 
appreciated,  that  it  is  luitiecessHry  to  advert  to  them 
further,  than  to  give  a brief  statement  of  the  sources 
from  wlience  they  principally  arise. 

Between  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, Norfolk  and  Philadelphia,  there  have  been  em- 
ploved  during  the  past  tear,  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  merchandize  by  way  of  this  canal,  two 
lines  of  steamboats  and  seven  lines  of  packets.  I'here 
were  made  during  that  time  liie  follow  ing  number  of 
passages  through  the  canal: 

1,230  packets  with  merchandize 
600  vessels  with  wood,  carrying 
272  do  rafts,  and  ai  ks,  w ith 
lumber,  can*} ing 
294  do  flour,  do 

246  do  w heat,  corn,  Sic. 

2,633  do  cotton,  iron,  oysters,  flsh,  whiskey,  and 
various  other  articles,  making  a total  of  5,280  passages 
of  vessels  of  dilferent  descriptions  Ihrough  the  canal 
between  1st  June,  1830,  and  1st  June,  1831. 

jiwill  readily  be  perceived,  that  large  portions  of 
this  trade  could  not  have  come  to  this  ciiy,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bulky  character,  except  by  the  canal;  and 
its  effects  are  strongly  indicated  by  an  increased  busi- 
ness, and  demand  lor  stores,  particularly  on  the  margin 
of  the  Delaware,  where  the  effects  of  this  new  trade 


13,332  cords. 

7, 1 18,734  feet. 
101,462  bairels. 
289,173  bushels. 


are  more  direcllv  and  obviously  seen,  and  its  benefits 
felu 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  last  winter,  which 
kept  the  river  and  canal  navigation  closed  by  ice  unu- 
sually long,  viz:  from  the  12111  Januaiy  to  the  3d  of 
March,  jet  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  of  toll  thus  far  of  this  season,  over  that 
of  the  last  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  'I'he  lolls  received 
since  last  year’s  report,  viz:  from  1st  June,  1830  to  1st 
June,  1831,  amounted  to  62,223  dollars  15  cents.  This 
sum,  earned  in  so  short  a time,  after  tlie  canal  was 
opened  for  navigation,  is  believed  fully  to  equal  in  pro- 
portion the  receipts  of  any  other  canal  in  a similar  pe- 
riod; and  when  viewed  as  a commencement,  presents 
to  the  stockholders  a highly  favorable  prospect  for  the 
future. 

If  the  foils  of  the  past  year,  .and  the  increase  of  them 
this  season,  over  those  of  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  last,  he  considered  as  a data,  on  w hich  to  found  an 
estimate  ot  the  probable  amount  of  revenue,  it  will  be 
a fair  inference  to  suppose,  llial  the  amount  of  tolls  will 
be  about  9U,0Ul)  dollars  the  ensuing  year.  This  ratio  of 
increase  is,  no  doubt,  loo  large  to  be  calculated  on  for 
a terra  of  years;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  sanguine  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  receipts  w.ll  not  fall  far  short,  even  of 
this  rale  of  increase,  during  the  year;  and  for  some 
time  after  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  the  Am- 
boy rail  road,  shall  be  completed;  and  when  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  and  ifie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  will  be  farther  extended  to  the  west,  and  em- 
brace a larger  scope  of  uselulness.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal — being  so  situated  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  north  and  sonth — must  prosper  with 
their  prosperity,  independent  of  its  increasing  sources  of 
success;  which  are  found  to  be  constantly  extending  them- 
selves, and  flowing  in  from  new  and  distant  channels. 

Signed  by  order  ami  on  behalf  of  the  president  and 
directors,  ROBERT  .M.  LEWIS,  president. 

H.  D.  GiLPijr,  secretary. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaieare  canal  office^  June  6,  1831. 


LIABILITY  OF  SECURITIES. 

From  the  Pensacola  Gazette. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  following  case  was  decided  at  the  present 
term  of  the  superior  court  of  the  western  district  of  Florida,  now 
in  session  at  Pensacola,  the  hon.  judge  Brackenridge  presiding. 
You  will  please  insert  it  in  your  next  paper.  B. 

The  post  master  general  vs.  Antoine  Collins  and  M.  Crupper,  se~ 
curities  of  John  Fitzgerald,  a defaulting  post  master  at  Pensa- 
cola. 

(Note  by  the  reporter  ) 

John  Fitzgerald  was  the  printer  of  some  newspaptr  in  Ten- 
nessee*, and  shortly  after  the  4tli  March,  1829,  came  to  Pensacola, 
and  made  various  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  profits  of  the  several 
civil  employments  held  Dy  the  incumbents  against  whom  no  com- 
plaints  had  ever  been  beard  in  the  territory.  After  casting  about 
with  the  fastidious  taste  of  one  conscious  of  powtr,  he  fiiialiy  resolv- 
ed not  to  starve  between  “tw  o stacks  of  hay,”  but  deeidid  that  the 
post  office  suited  him  better  than  the  collector's  or  niarshsl's  office. 
His  wishes  were  made  know  n,  and  one  of  the  best  postmasters  in 
tlie  southern  country  had  leave  to  retire  in  short  order,  in  the 
plan  of  reform  then  going  on.  About  the  first  of  July,  1829,  the 
Tennessee  printer  took  the  key  of  the  mail  bags,  and  entered 
upon  the  funds  cf  the  office.  The  instructions  of  the  late  post 
master  general  then  required  the  money  to  be  deposited  in  the 
‘‘nearest  bank.”  This  was  before  the  post  office  department  was 
reformed  by  the  new  code  of  laws  which  requires  such  strict 
accountability  on  paper.  As  the  first  quarter  progressed,  there 
being  no  branch  ot  the  United  States  bank  at  Pensacola,  and  the 
new  incumbent  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  r eform,  in  support 
of  which  he  bad  distributed  so  many  type,  and  seeing  it  inscribed 
“on  the  list  of  executive  duties  in  characters  too  strong  to  be 
overlooked,”  determined  to  obey  liis  instructions  to  the  letter,  to 
deposit  the  first  quarter’s  proceeds  in  the  “nearest  bank,”  called 
Faro.  The  deposit  being  safely  made,  he  set  out  lor  Washing- 
ton to  account,  where  he  remained  ail  winter  with  the  reformers. 

In  the  mean  time, the  military,  naval  and  civil  officers  of  the 
place  all  made  representations  against  him.  The  delt-gaie  insist- 
ed upon  his  removal.  The  senate  passed  a resolution  calling  for 
an  account  of  his  defalcation;  all  which  was  made  known  to  the 
postmaster  general,  who,  it  was  proved  was  distinctly  apprised 
that  if  Fitzgerald  came  back  to  Pensacola  without  a dismission 
from  office,  he  would  embezzle  the  remainder  ot  the  funds  of  tie 
office.  No  order  was  given,  no  step  taken  to  slop  the  money  in 
the  bands  of  the  deputy. 

A kuow'n  and  acknowledged  defaulter  was  kept  in  office  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  finally  was  permitted  to  leave  W'ashington, 
forgetting  to  pay  his  bills,  a.ad  return  home,  pocket  the  remainder 


•The  Nashville  Republican. 
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of  ihe  monty,  and  a suit  was  brought  to  hold  the  securities  re-  j 
sponsible. 

Report  of  the  case.)  I 

The  defendants  pleaded  s^-veral  pleas  in  bar,  some  of  a teclinical  j 
character,  and  oilivrs  charging  the  loss  lo  the  result  of  ilie  laches 
of  the  postmaster  general.  1 he  omission  alleged  on  his  part,  ! 
was  the  tailure  to  require  an  account  and  payment  according  to  j 
law  and  his  own  insiruciions,  all  of  whicli  it  appiarcd  had  been 
violated,  and  the  lailure  to  sue  the  principal  within  the  lime  re- 
quired  by  law.  The  case  was  urged  at  length  upon  the  law  in- 
slructioiis,  evidence,  &c-  Wr'ght,  district  attorney,  for  P.  M.G.  j 
and  White  and  Blount  for  defendants.  j 

rile  court  gave  an  exposition  of  the  la\v\and  upon  that  branch  ‘ 
of  the  subjtct  which  referred  to  the  laches  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral remarked,  that  sureties  could  not  in  general  avail  them- 
selves of  the  laches  of  the  government,  or  its  ofheers,  but  that 
cases  might  occur  of  such  gross  negligence  and  evident  irregula- 
rity, as  to  release  the  sureties  from  fiability.  Whether  there  had 
been  that  negligence  and  irregularity  in  tliis  case,  the  court  did 
not  say  or  intimate,  as  that  was  a matter  arising  out  of  facts  ap- 
plicable to  the  laws  which  had  been  explained. 

( Further  note  of  the  reporter. ) 

The  jury,  without  hesitation,  found  a verdict  for  the  defendants. 
The  elfict  of  which  is  that  all  the  postages  collected  at  the  post 
ofRcc.  Pensacola,  is  in  the ‘deep  bosom  ot  the  ocean  buried.’’ 

If  the  learned  counsel  had  seen  before  this  trial  the  Baltimore 
Republican  of  2d  May,  he  could  have  found  vviiat  the  lawyers 
call  a “case  in  point.”  It  is  not  a good  rule  that  will  not  work 
both  ways,  i'he  suit  was  not  commenced  within  six  months. 

The  following  is  the  authority  in  defence  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral in  the  matter  wherein  he  is  charged  as  being  the  surety  of  a 
defaulting  postmaster  in  Kentucky. 

[Kro/n  the  Baltimore  Republican  of  May  2.] 

‘‘It  is  a further  principle.of  law  long  settled,  that  in  cases  of 
suretyship,  if  the  obligor  fails  to  use  due  diligence  against  the 
principal,  the  security  becomes  released  from  his  liability.  The 
rule  holds  more  forciole  in  the  case  undtr  consideration.  The 
sureties  had  a right  to  presume  that  the  po>tmaster  general  would 
do  Ins  duty  and  see  that  his  subordinate  officers  complied  strictly 
witli  the  laws.  If  he  neglect  his  duty,  lie,  and  not  the  innocent 
sureties  should  be  the  sutferer,  otherwise  the  sureties  might  be 
ruined  by  the  defalcation  of  their  principal,  and  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  tact  until  coerced  to  appear  before  a court  of  jus- 
tice. The  law  of  congress,  therefore,  wisely  provides,  that  in 
case  the  postmaster  general  shall  not  cause  suit  to  be  com- 
menced wiiliin  six  months  from  the  end  of  every  three  months, 
the  balance  due  from  every  such  delinquent  shall  be  charged 
to,  and  be  recoverable  from  the  postmaster  general. 

“It  is  admitted  that  the  suit  was  not  brought  within  the  time; 
when  brought  was  not  sustained,  and  yet  the  Clay  presses  con- 
liiiue  the  cry  that  B irry  is  a defaulter.” 

There  is  another  “case  in  point,”  which  the  reporter  begs  leave 
to  refer  the  U-arned  counsel  when  he  has  a similar  suit.  The 
case  lo  which  we  refer  is  to  he  found  in  “Webster’s  spelling  book, 
page  56,  Albany  edition,  1812.’’  “The  fable  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  farmer.’’  This  authority  is  the  tlementary  book  of  all  law- 
y ers. 

Qiiere— Will  the  president  order  a suit  against  the  postmaster 
general.' 


INDIAN  WAR. 

rnOM  THE  ILLINOIS  ADVOCATE. 

Copy  of  a letter  to  gen,  Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
BeUeville,  May  26,  1831. 

General  Clark,  superintendent,  i^rc. 

Sir;  In  order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  state,  who  reside 
near  Rock  Island,  from  Indian  invasion  and  depredation,  I have 
considered  it  iiecess-ry  to  call  out  a force  of  the  militia  of  this 
state  of  about  700  stroi.g.  to  remove  a band  of  the  Sac  Indians 
who  reside  now  about  Rock  Island.  I'lie  object  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  stale  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removitig  said 
Indians  peaceably,  if  tliey  can,  but  forcibly,  if  they  must.  Those 
Indians  are  now,  and  so  I have  considered  them,  in  a state  of  ac- 
tual invasion  of  the  state. 

As  you  act  as  the  general  agent  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  said  Indians,  1 coiisid.  r it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the 
above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a sufHcieut 
torce  will  appear  beiore  these  Indians  to  remove  ilieni  dead  or 
nlvoe  over  the  west  side  ot  the  Mississippi.  But  lo  save  all  this 
diagreealle  husiuess,  perhaps  a request  from  you  to  them,  for  them 
to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  would  elF>  ct  ilie  object 
of  procuring  peace  to  the  citizens  of  llie  state.  1 here  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  state  lo  injure  those 
unfortunate  deluded  savages,  if  they  will  let  us  alone;  hot  a go- 
vernment that  dots  not  protect  Us  citizens,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  a gwvernini  nt. 

Please  correspond  with  me  on  this  subject.  Your  obedi-^i  t ser- 

JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

Superintendence  of  Indian  affairs,  \ 

St.  Loui>,  May  28,  i83l.  > 

.Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  iiist.  informing  me  of  your  having  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  collect  a torce  ol  militia,  of  about  seven  hundred,  for  the 
protection  ol  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  who  reside  near  Rock  Island, 
liom  Indian  invasion:  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a band 
of  Sac  Indians,  who  are  now  about  Rock  Island,  &c. 

You  intimate  that  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing  this 
force,  perhaps  a request  from  me  to  those  Indians  lo  remove  lo 
ihe  west  side  of  the  .Mississippi,  would  effect  the  object  of  pro- 
curing peace  to  the  citizens  of  your  state-  In  answer  to  which 

1 wuiild  beg  leave  lo  observe  .that  every  effort  on  my  part  has 


been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  you  a view  of  what  has  been 
done,  (ill  partj.iii  relation  thereto,  leiiclose  you  herewith  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  agent  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes;  by  which 
it  will  be  Siren  tliat  every  means  short  of  actual  force,  has  been 
employed  to  elfect  their  removal. 

I have  communicated  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  general 
Gaines,  who  commands  the  western  division  of  the  army,  and 
has  full  power  to  execute  any  military  movement  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  1 shall  also  furnish  him 
with  such  informatioji  regarding  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  I am 
possessed  of;  and  would  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  him  for  any 
I further  proceetling  in  relation  to  tliis  subject. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  liigh  respect,  your  obedient  scrv  t. 

WILLIAM  CLARK. 

His  excellency,  John  Reynolds, 

governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Copy  o'  a letter  to  major  general  Gaines. 

Belleville  May  28,  1831. 

General  Gaines, 

Sir;  I have  received  undoubted  information,  that  the  section  of 
tliis  state  near  Rock  Island  is  actually  invaded  by  a hostile  band 
of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Black  Hawk;  and  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  stale,  I have 
uiiderihe  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  laws  of  this  state  called  on  the  militia  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred  men,  who  will  he  mounted  and  ready  for  service  in  a 
very  short  time. 

I consider  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  above  information, 
so  as  that  you,  commanding  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  this  part  of  the  union,  may  adopt  such  measures  in  re- 
gard to  said  Indians  as  you  deem  right. 

The  above  nieniioned  mounted  volunteers,  (because  such  they 
will  be),  will  he  in  readiness  immediately  to  move  against  said 
Indians.  And  I,  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  respectfully 
solicit  your  co-opcraiion  in  this  business. 

Pltase  honor  me  with  an  ai  swer  to  this  letter.  With  sincere  re. 
spect  for  your  character,  I am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  major  general  Gaines. 

Head  quarters,roestern  department,  May  29,  1831. 

His  excellency  governor  Reynolds: 

Sir:  I do  ni)  self  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  advising  me  of  your  having  received 
undoubted  inlormatioii,  that  the  section  of  the  frontier  of  your 
state  near  Rock  l»lan.d,  is  invaded  by  a liostile  band  of  Sac  In- 
dians, headed  by  the  chief  called  Black  Hawk.  That  in  order  to 
I repel  said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  slate,  you 
I have  called  cii  the  militia  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  militia- 
! men.  to  be  in  readiness  immediately  to  move  against  the  Indians, 
land  you  solicit  my  co-operation. 

In  reply,  it  is  my  duly  to  state  to  you,  that  I have  ordered  six 
1 conipaims  of  the  regular  troops  stationed  at  Jefferson  Larraeks  to 
embaik  to-morrow  n.oriiing,  and  repair  forthwith  to  the  spot  oe- 
cupied  by  the  hostile  Sacs;  to  this  detachment,  I shall,  if  neces- 
sary, add  lour  companies  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  making  a total 
often  companiis.  Wii'ti  this  force,  I am  satisfied  tliat  I shall  be 
able  lo  repel  the  invasion,  and  give  security  to  the  frontier  in- 
habitants of  tlie  state.  But  should  the  hostile  band  be  sustained 
by  ibe  residue  of  the  Sac,  Fox,  or  other  Indians,  to  an  extent  re- 
quiring an  augmentation  of  my  force,  I will,  in  that  event,  com- 
municate with  your  excellency  by  express,  and  avail  myself  of 
tbe  CO  operation  wliich  you  propose.  But,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances and  tlie  present  aspect  nf  our  Indian  relations  on  tbe 
Rock  Island  section  of  tiie  frontier.  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  or 
proper,  to  require  militia,  or  any  other  description  of  force,  other 
than  that  of  the  regular  army  at  this  place,  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 
I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedifut  servant, 
EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

Major  general,  by  brevet,  commanding, 

Belleville,  May  3i,  183I. 

Col.  Buck-master:  The  annexed  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  major 
general  Gaines  to  me  which  will  show  the  situation  in  which  we 
ate  placed.  We  had  better  remain  in  a slate  of  reaoiness,so  as 
to  be  able  to  operate  efficiently  with  a mihiia  force  against  said 
Indians,  should  it  become  necessary.  Within  one  week  from  tliis 
dale,  I expect  an  express  from  the  general,  informing  me  of  th* 
situation  of  our  affairs  near  Rock  Island.  When  this  informa- 
tion is  r,  Ccived,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  our  course.  Re- 
speclfully,  your  obcdiai.i  servant,  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

Belleville,  June  9,  isau 

Col.  Buckmaster: 

Sir:  I have  a call  from  general  Gaines  for  our  troops  to  co- 
operate with  his  ngulars.  1 he  Indians,  it  is  supposed,  will  give 
us  a battle.  You  will  cause  the  mounted  volunteers  of  Madison 
to  meet  at  Bcairdstown  on  the  15th  itist.  At  that  place  we  will 
obtain  provisions  to  reach  Ruck  Island.  I he  troops  must  furnish 
themselves  with  provisions  to  go  to  B,.airdstowii.  Yours  respect- 
fully, JOHN  REYNOLDS. 


STATISTICS  OF  POLAND. 

Yesterday  we  gave  a brief  sunimary  of  tbe  causes  that  led  im- 
mediately to  the  present  revolution  in  Poland.  The  Foreign 
Quarterly  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  “Ln  grande  Semaine  des  Po- 
lonais;"  but  as  the  particulars  of  that  week,  and  the  events  that 
bave  liucc  taken  place,  are  before  our  readers  we  pass  them  by. 
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Though  our  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  patriotism , daring, 
and  courage  of  the  Poles,  yet  we  think  some  new  light  will  he 
shown,  as  to  the  country,  population  and  resources,  by  the  statis- 
tical account , which  as  promised  yesterday,  follows: 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  we  may 
enpassant  remark,  the  peasantry  of  that  part  of  Poland  have  been 
emancipated;  they  live  on  the  estates  of  the  great  landlord,  each 
family  having  a cabin  and  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  on  condition 
of  working  for  the  owner  three  days  in  the  week-  They  may  re- 
move themselves,  by  giving  up  ihtir  tenements.  Several  proprie- 
tors have  adopted  the  system  of  free  labor  and  wages. 

IN.  r.  Mer.  Adv. 

From  the  London  Foreign  Quarterly. 

“The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  inm  eight  i)alatinates,  viz; 
Masovia,  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Kalisz,  Lublin,  Plotsk  and  Augus- 
town.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census  in  1829,  was 
(exclusive  of  the  army)  4,088,290,  which  may  be  thus  classed:— 


‘By  their  several  races. 
The  real  Poles  3,000,000 

Kusini,  or  Rusniacks, 
from  the  eastern  parts 
of  ancient  Poland  100, OCO 

Lithuanians  200,000 

Germans  300,000 

Jews  400,000 


By  their  religion. 

Roman  Catholics  3,400,000 
100,000 

150.000 
5,000 

400.000 
5,000 


Greek  Church 
Lutherans 
Calvinists 
Jews 

Other  sects 


4,000,000 

“The  population  of  the  towns  is  to  that  of  the  country  as  one 
to  five. 

Employed  in  agriculture,  there  are  house  holders  1,871.259 

Their  tamilies  and  servants  2,22i,]88 

Matiuiaciurcrs  140,376 

Tlnir  families  358,035 

Tradesmen  49,888 

Their  families  121.331 

Landed  proprietors  4,205 

Copyholders  1,886 

Freeholders  in  towns  41,654 

Persons  employed  under  governnaent  8,414 

Patients  in  the  592  public  hospitals  5,376 

Prisoners  in  the  76  prisons  7,926 

“The  proportion  between  the  nobles  and  the  plehians  is  as  one 
to  thirteen. 

“According  to  a verification  made  hy  the  senate  in  1824  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  12  princes,  74  counts  and  20  barons,  besides 
the  inferior  or  untitled  nobili’y. 

“The  city  of  Warsaw  reckoned,  in  1815,  only  80,000,  inhabitants, 
it  now  amounts  to  140,000,  besides  the  garrison.  The  provincial 
towns  are  Lublin,  having  13,400;  Kalisch,  12,100;  Plotsk,  9,200, 
&c.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  has  been  increasing  since 
1815,  at  the  rate  of  100.000  indiviuuals  every  year. 

“It  appears  from  Dr.  Rodecki’s  statistical  tables  published  at 
Warsaw,  in  1830,— that  there  are  Jews  in  almost  every  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland;  that  in  14  of  these,  their  nuiwber  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Christians,  in  114  it  is  greater;  in  three,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  either  aliJews,  or  almost  entirely  so.  In  Warsaw  alone 
they  muster  30,000.  Their  number  is  fast  increasing.  They  mo- 
nopolise almost  all  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation. The  government  has  endeavored  to  check  this  evil,  but 
with  little  success;  and  with  this  view  professor  Chiariui  has  been 
employed  in  translating  the  Thjlniud,  and  in  laying  down  a plan 
of  reform  for  that  singular  people. 

“The  Catholic  religion  being  that  of  the  great  majority  of  tlie 
kingdom,  is  under  the  special  prouction  of  the  government,  with- 
out infringing,  however,  on  tJie  public  freedom  of  other  forms  of 
worsliip,  and  on  the  equality  of  individuals  of  every  communion 
in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  'I'he  Catholic  hierarchy  consists 


‘‘The  budget  of  1827,  consists  as  follows: 

Receipts,  Florins.* 

Direct  taxes  17,646,652 

Indirect  do.  40,685,630 

Income  of  national  lands  and  forests  7,048.265 

Income  from  tolls  and  rates  on  bridges,  roads,  See.  3,769.955 
Receipt  from  mines,  mint,  prisoners’  labour,  &c.  2,837,600 

Total  71.988,102 

Expenses.  Florins. 

Civil  list  reduced  in  1822,  from  2,324,705  to  1,508,450 

Vice-roy,  senate,  council  of  state  924,609 

Ministry  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  3,831,821 
Do.  of  justice  2.528,301 

Do.  of  interior  or  home  department  3,178,909 

Do.  of  war  30,927,795 

Do.  of  finances  5,155,936 

Secretary  of  state  233,000 

Superior  central  authorities  944,965 

Commissions  of  administration  in  the  Palatinates  3,665,526 

Pensions,  repairs  of  roads,  public  buildings  11,227,000 

Extraordinaries  1,866,410 

Charges  on  separate  administrations  2,837,600 

Total  69,016,030 

4,OOC,O0O  1 “There  are  in  the  kingdom,  especially  about  Kielce,  mines  of 
iron,  zinc,  coats,  and  also  copper  and  lead. 

“Of  the  451  towns  in  the  kingdom  353  consist  more  than  half 


of  wooden  houses;  83  are  entirely  of  wood;  6 have  half  their  houses 
made  of  brick;  and  9 consist  of  more  brick  than  wooden  bouses. 
Warsaw  contains  1,540  brick,  and  1,421  wooden  houses. 

“Besides  the  towns,  of  which  214  are  national  property  and  237 
belong  to  private  families,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  22,365  villa- 
ges, 5,373  of  which  are  national,  and  16,992  private  property. 

“The  communications  have  been  extensively  improved  since 
1315.  Two  fine  substantial  roads  cross  the  whole  kingdom,  one 
from  Kalisz  to  Brzesk  Litewski,  another  from  Cracow  to  the  Nei- 
men,  both  passing  through  Warsaw.  Diligences  have  been  esta- 
blished; inns  and  post  houses  erected;  523  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed or  repaired.  Embankments,  in  great  part  of  stone,  have 
been  raised  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Vistula.  The  other 
rivers  have  been  cleansed,  and  a canal  has  been  cut  to  join  the 
Narva  to  the  Niemen. 

“The  city  of  Warsaw  has  wonderfully  improved  since  the  peace. 
New  streets,  squares,  palacrs,  gardens,  private  and  public  buildings 
have  been  constructed  either  by  government  or  by  individuals,  as- 
sisted, in  many  instances,  bj'  the  public  treasury.  The  streets 
are  well  lighted,  several  of  them  have  been  Macadamized.  The 
management  of  prisons  has  been  ameliorated,  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed in  the  public  works,  mendicity  has  been  suppressed.  A 
society  of  beneficence  has  been  formed  at  Warsaw,  as  well  as  a 
society  of  the  friends  of  science.  A new  exchange,  a new  theatre, 
the  new  church  of  St.  Alexander,  new  barracks,  and  a monument 
to  Copernicus,  by  Thorwaldson  have  been  raised. 

‘‘The  exports  of  the  kingdom  consist  ebiefiy'in  corn  and  cattle, 
besides  honey,  wax,  timber,  wool,  hides  and  tallow'.  The  imports 
are  wines,  tobacco,  colonial  produce  and  articles  of  luxury  and 
fashion. 

“Tlie  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  carpets,  and  leather, 
have  thriven  since  the  peace.  While  in  1815  there  were  hardly 
one  hundred  looms  for  coarse  woollen  cloths,  there  are  now  above 
six  thousand,  which  now  supply  the  whole  kingdom,  including 
the  army.  More  than  ten  thousand  families  of  foreign  workmen, 
chiefiy  German  and  Swiss,  have  expatriated  to  Poland,  where  they 
have  built  new  towns  and  peopled  districts  formerly  deserted. 
Tliere  are  numerous  distilleries  of  spirits,  and  the  brewing  trade 
is  also  very  extensive;  they  brew  porter  and  ale  equal  to  those  of 


of  the  arebbishop  of  Warsaw,  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  eight  England.  By  the  former  laws  of  Poland  commerce  was  depressed 

t-f  ^ ..I  rirt  r\nor.  nrmirl  witnrsiit-  rl^tr ronattrsn 


bishops,  one  lor  each  palatinate 

“ Ifiere  are  1,638  parish  churches,  117  auxiliary  ones,  6 colleges, 
11  seminaries,  151  male  convents,  and  29  female.  In  1819,  Pope 
Pius  VII  suppressed  by  a bull  3i  male  convents  and  13  female. 
The  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Latin  Catholic  church  is  2,740. 
The  Greek  Catholics  have  a bishop  at  Chelm,  287  parish  churches, 
1 seminary,  and  5 male  convents.  Their  priests  amount  to  354. 
There  are,  besides,  6 churches  of  the  Russo-Greek  communion 
under  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  bishop  of  Minsk.  29  Lutheran  and  9 
Calvinist  churches,  having  their  respective  consistories,  2 of  the 
sect  of  Philipines,  274  synagogues,  and  2 Mabomedan  mosques 
with  their  imamsl 

‘‘The  university  of  Warsaw’  w'as  founded  in  1816  in  lieu  of  that 
of  Cracow,  and  it  consists  of  five  faculties,  having  48  professors, 
and  about  750  students.  'I'here  are  besides  at  Warsaw  four  lyce- 
ums,  besides  other  schools,  Sunday  schools  fur  mechanics,  and  girls’ 
schools.  In  the  provinces  are  11  palatine  schools  and  14  district 
ones.  In  all  the  kingdom  there  are  1,756  professors  or  teachers, 
1)'  arly  30,000  students,  and  about  1 1,000  female  pupils. 

‘ In  ail  chief  towns  of  palatinates  there  are  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  besides  commissions  of  peace  in  every  district.  The  two 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  supreme  cour.  assemble  at  Warsaw.  The 
senate  takes  cognizance  of  ofteiices  against  the  state;  there  are 
also  a court  of  commerce  and  a territorial  court. 

“The  army  consisted,  in  1830,  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  line,  besides  the  guards,  four  regiments  of  light  infantry,  eight 
regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  the  yagers  of  the  guard,  two  brigades 
of  foot  artillery,  and  two  do.  of  horse;  a corps  of  engineers,  &c. 
in  ail  36,000  men.  The  arsenal  and  foundry  are  at  Warsaw.— 
There  are  two  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  Zamusk  and  Modlin. 
Every  individual  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  is  subject  to  military 
service,  except  in  cases  of  exemption  provided  by  law.  The  two 
new  military  schools,  formed  in  1825,  near  Warsaw,  have  educated 
already  7,000  pupils. 


and  no  noble,  however  poor,  could,  without  degradation,  resort 
to  it,  whilst  he  often  served  in  a menial  capacity  a richer  no- 
blemen. 

“1  he  balance  of  trade  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
neighboring  states  in  1827,  stood  as  follows: — 

Florins. 


Imports  from  Russia 
Exports  to  do. 

Imports  from  Prussia 
Exports  to  do. 

Imports  from  A'jstria 
Exports  to  do. 


11,079,683 

14,548,522 


20,316,433 

15,544,730 


8,527,480 

91,697 


Imports  from  the  republic  of  Cracow  748,857 

Exports  to  do.  do.  2,880,265 

“Agriculture,  which  is  still  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
population,  suffers  under  a depression  of  prices.  In  1827,  they 
reaped  4,439,899  korsecst  of  rye,  3,183,023  of  oats,  1.506,062  of 
barley,  and  751,076  of  wheat,  besides  4,289,185  korsecs  of  pota- 
toes, and  hay,  flax,  hemp,  and  honey.  The  cattle  are  improving 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

“In  1827  there  were  in  the  kingdom  694,728  cows;  475,946 
oxen;  259,990  calves,  703,207  pigs,  about  two  million  and  a half 
sheep,  192,841  horses,  8,771  stallions,  167,901  mares.  About  one 
half  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  may  be  reckon- 
ed to  be  cultivated,  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
forests,  and  the  rest  by  marshes  and  uncultivated  lands. 


•The  Polish  florin  is  about  sixpence  sterling.  It  is  divided  into 
30  groschet. 

tA  korsec  is  nearly  two  hundred  w'eight.  It  is  divided  into 
32  garuiecs,  of  four  kwartz  eaeb. 
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|t;3*’  riie  present  sheet  consists  of  24  pages — or  has  a 
snpplemenl  of  eight,  winch  has  enabled  us  to  dispose  of  a 
large  quanlit)^  of  current  matter. 

Under  tl»e  head  ot  “politics  of  the  day”  we 
have  given  a large  mass  of  curiously  interesting  tilings. 
There  are  many  articles  yet  on  hand  that  we  desire  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  Madison’s  letter  concerning  the  bank  of 
Uie  United  States,  see  page  351,  must  go  far,  indeed,  to 
correct  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  the  unconstitutionality  of  that  institution.  It 
was  after  his  manner,  but  with  much  less  power,  that 
we  have  often  reasoned  with  ourselves  for  several  years 
past — and  by  so  doing,  had  nearly  retired  from  those 
opinions  which  we  formerly  entertained  on  that  subject, 
But  thus  guided  by  the  father  of  the  constitution — 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men,  loo,  that  ever  lived, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  frankly  and  openly,  that 
we  now  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States;  and  that,  the  question  of  re- 
chartering  it  should  be  decided  according  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  proceeding — as  presented,  when  the  time 
to  act  upon  the  matter  shall  arrive. 

ICJ^The  luscious  rewards  that  I offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  “free  trade,”  have  not  yet  been  claimed 
— and  I do  not  think  that  niy  friends  of  tlie  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer”  will  have  a “chance”  for  a seat 
at  tlie  feast — so  justly  due,  because  of  their  courtesy 
iu  copying  my  advertisement! — which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  a single  “Iree-trade”  paper 
that  1 have  seen,  no  editor  of  any  such  liaving  had  soul 
enough  to  return  my  disposition  to  oblige,  in  giving 
lilace  to  the  call  for  a “free  trade”  convention,  to  be 
held  at  Phdadelphia,  a little  while  hence.  Do  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  talked  so  much  about  “tree  trade,” 
<luly  consider  the  condition  in  which  they  are  abont  to 
be  placed  before  the  people? — are  they  prepared  to 
admit  that  that  which  they  have  so  liighly  recom- 
mended as  a -wise  policy^  is  condemned  as  rank  fool- 
ishness by  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world? — that 
their  beautiful  theories  are  as  idle  as  the  dreams  of  the 
follower  of  Mahomet,  respecting  associations  with  female 
tiancing-angels  after  death?— that  they  have  been  preach- 
ing to  the  people  about  a thing  which  is  not — or  if  it  is, 
may  be  so  easily  shewn?  And,  really — ten  bushels  ot 
York  river  oysters,  two  dozen  Piankitank  terrapins, 
and  a dozen  of  Adlum’s  best  wine,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised— they  are  not  every-day  things!  They  are  worth 
at  least  20  dollars!!!  Cannot  we  find  a respectable  man 
lo  certify  the  existence  of  the  “free  trade,”  which  we 

daily  see  in the  newspapers,  for  so  great  a reward? 

— the  CASH,  or  the  oysters,  the  terrajiins  and  the  wine? 
What — all  dumb  as  oysters,  and  Jlat  too,  as  those  caught 
in  the  Patapsco?  Earn  the  rewaid,  somebody  ! — and 
we’ll  have  such  a feast  as  Jupiter  himself  never  gave 
to  the  gods! — tor,  by  some  little  practice,  we  pretty 
well  understand  the  preparation  ot  the  articles  named. 
There  is  no  speculation  in  that! 

Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez! — ])ordt  nobody  know  nolhen  about 
somethen  that’s  called  '•'■free  trade?” 

Political  items.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Ohio,  (governor 
of  Michigan),  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  war — 
Mr.  White,  ot  'rennessee,  not  accepting. 

'I’he  Richmond  Whig  says — “The  fact  is,  we  believe, 
clearly  ascertained,  that  Jobn  Randolpb  lias  transmitted 
liosilive  instructions  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  can- 
vass for  congress.”  We  almost  regret  this. 

We  see  it  staled  that  a daily  paper  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  tlie  city  ot  W',i  .hmgton,  avowedly  to  advo- 
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cate  the  election  of  John  McLean  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Randolpb,  brother-in-law  of  major  Eaton, 
and  late  acting  secretary  ot  war,  has  resigned  his  place 
ot  chief  clerk  in  the  war  department,  and  of  course, 
retires  allogellier  from  it.  Until  the  arrival  of  gen. 
Cass,  one  of  the  members  of  the  “cabinet”  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  secretary.  It  is  stated  that  Dr. 
R.  would  have  been  dismissed,  had  he  not 

We  insert  a copy  of  the  letter  of  a committee  of  the 
“Union  and  state  riglits  p.arty,”  at  Charleston,  who  in- 
vited the  president  to  dine  with  them  on  the  4th  of 
July,  .and  his  reply.  The  letter  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause thought  to  impute  an  opposition  to  the  union  ot 
the  states,  in  the  “state  rights  and  tree  trade  parly,” 
has  caused  no  small  degree  of  excitement  at  Cliarles- 
ton,  and  a meeting  was  to  be  held  with  a view  to  repel 
it,  '■'in  the  spirit  that  belotigs  to  the  occasion.”  We 
are  glad  that  the  anniversary  passed  over  without  a con- 
tact between  the  parties,  which  some  hot  ones  seemed 
to  wish  might  happen! 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  declined  a public  dinner  at  Alba- 
ny— because  “the  nature  of  his  engagements  at  this 
time  renders  such  a course  a matter  ot  personal  incon- 
venience.” The  Daily  Advertiser  says  a main  reason 
for  declining  the  honor  was,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
have  been  expected  to  “make  a speech,  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet.” 

The  “New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,”  was 
stricken  off  the  list  of  printers  employed  by  the  corpo- 
ration, by  a vote  of  the  hoard  ot  aldermen — but  the 
other  branch  ot  the  city  legislature  refused  lo  concur. 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  what  the  editors  ot  that 
paper  were  pleased  to  say  on  the  occasion: 

“Our  time  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  subject  at 
present;  but  let  these  enemies  of  their  country  tremble 
tor  the  fate  that  awaits  them.  Let  them  thank  their  God 
that  they  live  in  a community  the  members  of  which 
are  more  orderly  and  more  respectable  than  they,  their  re- 
presentatives; and  that  in  consequence  they  may  escape 
being  tarred  and  feathered.  If,  however,  the  scorn 
and  indignation  ot  honest  men — if  the  contempt  and 
pity  of  a whole  people  is  to  be  dreaded— then  have  they 
cause  of  alarm.” 

A miracle! — wit  m the  Richmond  Enquirer!  “Mr* 
Niles  changes  the  favorite  saying  of  Cato,  about  Car- 
thage, into  ''Delenda  est  Teles copium”— anti  hopes  as 
he  has  made  the  Latin  for  our  use,  we  will  “of  courtesy 
excuse  it,  in  obedience  to  the  old  saw  “don’t  look  a gilt 
horse  in  the  moutli.”  The  Latin  is  bad  enough — ami 
we  readily  excuse  it,  because  we  expected  no  better. 
But  Mr.  N.  mistakes  the  expression  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  Latin— Instead  of  a "gift  home”  he  might  truly 
have  said  “an  ungifted  horse  in  the  mouth.”  [Goon!  ^ 

“As  well  as  could  be  enptcted”— of  can- 
dor in  the  Jtichmond  Enquirer!  Such  is  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  Mr.  Rilcliie,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  present  an  opponent  to  liis  readers  wiili  a 
decent  respect  for  ///eir  judgment.  No  one  has  a ri"ht 
to  he  confident  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day,  unless 
admitted  in  the  commentaries  of  this  quill- driving  guide 
in  all  things.  And  it  is  liis  manner  to  offer  the  opinions 
or  represent  the  proceedings  of  others,  so  much  in  his 
own  way,  that  those  who  entertained  such  opinions  or 
conducted  such  proceedings,  know  not  either  of  them, 
under  his  grave  corrections  and  obsla  principiis  deduc- 
tions! In  this  little  matter,  liad  he  copied  the  word 
"made”  in  Italic,  as  I marked  and  printed  it,  his  “oyster- 
knife”  wit  would  not  have  amounted  lo  much  at  this — 
“MOMENTOUS  CRISIS!” — for  persons  would  then 
have  thought  it  possible  that,  "ungifted”  as  1 am,  the 
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Latin  word  for  Telescope  might  have  been  discovered, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  friend,  knowing  how  to 
make  references  in  a dictionary  almost  as  well  as  Mr. 
R.  himself! 

But  as  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  does  not  like  my  make  of 
Latin  out  of  English,  I shall  try  to  please  him  by  mak- 
English  out  of  French.  The  motto  of  the  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer”  is  sn7ts  peur — which  I take  the 

liberty  to  render  “truth  as  convenient.”  My  “au- 
thority” is  in  the  “East  Room  letter” — which  was  so 
slowly,  and  faintly,  and  deVcately  acknowledged  to  have 
originated  in  a “mistake” — thougli  on  the  face  of  it, 
there  was  positive  evidence  that  a tissue  of  coldly  cai- 
eufated  falsehoods  had  been  determined  on,  by  the  “ho- 
norable” correspondent  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer.” 

Let  us  not,  however,  give  up  all  hope  of  the  editor  of 
the  “Enquirer!”  He  is  quite  melancholy,  because  that 
certain  toasts  were  drank  at  Richmond  at  the  late  anni- 
versary, and  perchance  may  get  upon  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance, because  ot  the  “signs  of  the  times” — when  we 
may  expect  new  discoveries  of  “nuisances”  and  “cur- 
ses”— or  their  opposites,  as  convenience  requires. 

It  may  be  well  to  reraa!k,/oj’ Me  sake  of  record,  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  just  now  seems  not  a little  cheered  with  a 
hope  that  the  anti-masons  will  reduce  Mr.  Clay’s  chance 
of  success,  and  he  publishes  many  articles  the  tendency 
of  which  is  “to  fan  the  embers”  of  the  supposed  opposi- 
tion of  these  to  him.  For  example,  see  his  paper  of 
July  5. 

CoAS.  A benefit  of  almost  inc.alculable  value  is  now 
being  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  in  aid  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  the  roads  and  canals  latterly  made  by'  which  the 
coal  fields  of  our  country  are  brought  into  use.  It  is 
the  less  matter  whether  the  stock  in  these  roads  and 
canals  yield  a large  profit  to  capitalists,  or  admit  of  no 
diviiiend  at  all — but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
tavings  made  to  the  people,  because  of  such  roads  and 
canals,  is  already  nearly'  equal,  in  one  year,  to  the  -whole 
cost  of  such  improvements.  It  is  in  this  way  that  roads 
and  Canals  ought  to  be  valued — they  are  mighty  “labor- 
saving  machines,”  and,  indeed,  national  objects. 

We  have  an  idea  of  a calculation  of  the  values  of 
some  of  the  roads  and  canals  already  madej  and,  per- 
haps, shall,  at  some  period  when  less  pressed  for  time 
than  at  present,  attempt  a statement  on  facts  obtained. 
Our  idea  is  this — say,  that  before  the  present  turnpike 
roads  or  canals  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
were  made,  the  cost  of  transportation  between  those 
cities  was  six  dollars  the  cwt.  and  that  now  it  is  only- 
two  dollars.  Then  further  admit  that  the  goods  trans- 
ported between  the  two  cities,  (or  intermediate  places), 
equal  an  amount  of  30,000  tons  annually,  the  whole  dis- 
tance— then, 

30,000  tons  at  120  dollars  $3,600,000 

Same,  at  40  1,200,000 

$2,400,000 

And  the  real  annual  saving,  which  is  added  to  the  na- 
iional  -wealth,  or  national  comfort,  is  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Such  calculations  are  founded  on  very  simple  ele- 
ments— and  the  character  of  their  operation  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  goods  are  transported  at  least  as  safely' 
as  before,  and  the  time  gained,  because  of  a saving  of 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  (w  hich  are  not  availa- 
ble while  in  transit),  would  amount  to  a sura  suffi- 
cient, perhaps,  of  itself,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money 
expended  in  making  the  improvements  specially  refer- 
red to!  And  suppose  that  we  add  the  tirne  and  sxib- 
sistence  saved  by  persons  journeying  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  or  the  Ohio — for  “time  is  money,”  as 
“Ben.  Franklin”  said?  But  it  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  trace  all  the  beneficent  ramifications  of  this 
great  arm  of  the  “AMERICAN  SYSTEM.” 

Economy  axid  solid  comfort  for  the  poor.  A stove 
for  cooking  with  Anthracite  coal,  which  costs  but  a 
dollar  and  a half,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Le- 
high coal  company,  in  Front  street.  'I  h.e  committee  of 
su^Vintendence  of  New  York,  who  examTned  this  stove, 
states  that,  with  s/jc  cents  -worth  of  Anthracite  €oal,tx 


room  has  been  warmed,  and  the  cooking  of  a family  per- 
formed for  a day. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  caned  company's  office,  \ 
Honesdale,  Jzme  11,  1831.  3 

Received  at  Honesdale  by  rail  road  from  Carbondale, 
for  the  week  ending  this  day,  72u  rail  road  wagons, 
containing  1,800  tons  coal;  a total  received  since  20th 
March,  21,600  tons.  Arrived  at  Honesdale  from  Bol- 
ton in  the  same,  92  boats  with  merchandise,  ?cc.  Clear- 
ed at  Honesdale  for  Bolton,  in  the  same  time,  82  boats 
containing  2,296  tons  coal. 

J.  B.  Walton,  collector. 

West  India  TRADE.  A very  able  writer  in  the  “Unit- 
ed States  Gazette,”  has  severely  dissected  and  broad- 
ly exposed,  ( in  a series  of  numbers),  the  instructions 
and  pleadings  and  proceedings  of  Messrs.  Van  Buren 
and  McLane,  in  relation  to  the  West  India  trade — which, 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  opinion  to  the  contrary,  we  have  steadily 
regarded  as  a sheer  “humbng,”  obtained  in  a disrepxi- 
table  manner,  and  intended  for  party-political  effect- 
's every  one  will  believe  who  shall  honestly  read  the 
essays  that  we  have  alluded  to.  Practical  evil,  rather 
than  good,  has  so  far  resulted  from  this  arrangement, 
and  we  shall  probably  suffer  no  small  degree  of  positive 
injury  in  our  navigation,  because  that  w’e  begged  so- 
liumbly  for  that  which  every  V/est  India  merchant  ii> 
Baltimore,  we  believe,  thought  would  render  no  be- 
nefit, if  obtained.* 

The  following  article  will  shew  that  the  matter  is 
“working,”  just  as  we  stated  some  weeks  ago.  The 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  west,  so  far  as 
tliey  were  required  for  the  supply  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe  or  America,  is  to  be  in  British  bottoms. 
From  the  Cleveland,  ( O.  J Advertiser  of  June  28. 

Colonial  act.  The  advantages  that  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  this  part  of  the  country  will  experience  by  the 
passage  of  this  act,  which  we  published  in  our  paper 
two  weeks  since,  is  already  beginning  to  create  a spirit 
of  enterprise  among  our  business  men,  to  turn  trade 
into  another  channel.  The  exhibition  of  the  following 
prices  current  of  different  articles  in  the  Montreal  mar- 
ket, will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the-  people  to  the 
benefits  they  may  receive  by  improving  the  act. 

JUoxitreal  Juneli,  1851. 

Wheat, $l  40  per  bushel. 

Flour, - 6a  6 50  per  bbL 

Ashes,  pots, 6 20,  cwt. 

Do.  pearls, 6 90,  cwt. 

I'hus  it  will  be  seen  that  flour  is  worth  more  by 
$1  23  per  barrel  than  in  New  York,  and  when  we  take 
into  contemplation  that  the  carrying  of  the  article  to  Mon- 
treal amounts  to  only  $1  02 — 35  or  40  cents  cheaper  or> 
the  barrel  than  the  transportation  on  tlie;Erie  canal,  we 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  great  and  be- 
neficial change,  which  interests  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try. And  what  is  still  more  fortunate,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive from  this  act  the  benefit  of  a staple  market.  By 
the  existing  laws,  Canadian  wheat  can  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain  at  all  times,  on  payment  of  5s.  per  quarter,  [8 
bushels],  and  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  West  India 
market  tree  of  duly. 

We  trust  (he  effect  of  this  act  will  be  to  turn  the 
attention  of  every  western  man  to  the  Canada  market, 
and  thereby  procure  the  higliest  price  for  his  products. 

When  the  Rideau  canal  shall  be  completed,  which 
will  be  most  probably  next  season,  there  will  be  a new 
revolution  in  tlie  affairs  ot  trade,  that  will  open  to  the 
far  west.  In  some  future  number,  a more  minute  and 
particular  notice  will  be  given  of  this  subject;  we  caa 
assure  the  reader  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Rail  roads,  &c.  On  the  29lh  and  30th  ult.  it  w'as 
known  that  a contractor  on  the  3rd  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore.and  Ohio  rail  road,  about  25  miles  from  the  city. 


*Tlie  rush  to  Jamaica  with  flour  has  ruined  the  mar- 
ket altogether — from  the  25th  March  to  the  17th  June 
22,558  barrels  arrived  at  Kingston,  only — and  the  mar- 
ket was  so  glutted,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a mercantile 
house  in  that  city,  “it  was  impossible  to  say  how  it  would 
{terminate.”  We  shall  soon  partly  know  the  “how,”  in 
proceedings  for  the  “relief  of  insolvent  debtors.” 
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had  abscoiule(i,  leaving  his  laborers  unpaid,  and  that 
they,  ( iS  too  often  l»appens  in  Ireland,  tlie  country 
which,  in  general,  they  had  recently  lelt),  hail  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  were  wantonly  destroy- 
ing the  pro[)erty  of  the  company,  because  their  em- 
]»lnyer  had  wronged  them ! 'I’hey  were  between  200 
and  300  strong,  and,  with  pick  a:^es,  hammers  and 
sledge?,  made  a most  furious  attack  on  the  rails,  sills, 
Jic.  and  whatever  else  they  could  destroy.  The  shenir 
ol  the  county,  and  his  posse,  was  resisted  by  these  igno- 
rant or  wicked  men — and  a requisition  was  made  on 
brig.  gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart  for  a detachment  of  the  vo- 
lunteers under  his  command  — and,  though  it  rained  very 
heavily,  a snlHcient  number  of  patriotic  soldiers  started 
in  the  cars  from  the  depot  at  about  10  o’clock  in  the 
night  of  the  30th  June,  and  reached  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence before  day-light  next  morning,  fully  j)repared 
to  pnt-do~iun  such  outrageous  proceedings:  but  those 
who  had  resisted  the  civil  officers  so  rudely  and  violent- 
ly, suffered  themselves  to  be  arrested  by  the  military, 
without  opposition,  or  precipitately  fled — and  none  of 
them  were  jtersonally  injurecl.  in  the  afternoon,  about 
40  of  those  reported  to  be  principals,  were  brought  into 
Baltimore  and  lodged  in  jad,  and  18  or  20,  arrested  by 
a detacliment  which  remained  behind  for  the  purpose, 
were  sent  in  and  committed  next  day,  and  so  the  riot 
and  rum  ended.  The  directors  of  the  company  have  pre- 
sented their  thanks  to  gen.  Steuart  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  detachment,  for  the  promptness  and  energy, 
and  moderation,  with  which  they  acted. 

The  prisoners,  being  brought  belore  judge  Flanson  on 
a subsequent  day,  were  severally  examined.  But  the 
judge  discharged  thirty-seven  of  them  on  their  own  re- 
cognizances, or  without  being  bound  to  appear  at  all — 
having  every  wish,  (in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city),  to  release  tliose  who  had  been  led,  or  driven, 
into  this  monstrous  outrage,  by  others — but  the  sup- 
posed leaders  were  remanded  for  trial,  and  will  remain 
in  prison  till  then. 

In  consequence  of  the  flight  of  the  contractor,  the  riots 
and  arrest  of  the  rioters — the  wives  and  children  of  these 
laborers  were  in  a very  destitute  condition.  The  rail 
road  company  immediately  sent  out  liberal  supplies  of 
provisions  under  the  charge  of  careful  persons,  and  re- 
lieved them  effectually. 

We  undc*rstand  that  the  contractor  was  highly  recom- 
mended— and  that  the  agents  of  the  company  made  every 
rightful  effort  to  quiet  the  rioters,  before  even  calling 
upon  the  sheriff  to  protect  the  road;  and  that  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  but  for  the  leadings  of  a few  des- 
perate men — who  are  now  in  a way  to  be  taught,  we  trust, 
that  there  is  law  this  land  of  libeuty.  ” 

The  company,  surely,  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  the 
employment  of  contractors — but  it  is  a delicate  and  diffi- 
cult business  to  interfere  between  them  and  their  labor- 
ers, oyer  whom  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  have 
an  entile  control.  And  we  understand  that  a large  part 
of  the  money  lost  by  these  poor  men,  was  rather  caused 
by  their  suffering  it  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractor,  than  on  account  of  his  inability,  or  unwilling- 
ness, to  make  payment  at  the  periods.  We  think 

that  a plan  might  be  easily  contrived  by  which  the  com- 
pany could  be  rendered  responsible  for  all  sums  beyond 
the  current  weekly  or  monthly  wages — whereby  the 
working  jieople  would  be  secure  in  their  earnings — and 
contractors,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
money  in  their  hands,  have  no  sufficent  inducement  thus 
to  prey  upon  the  poor.  But  it  is  justice  to  add,  that, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  contractors  have  faith- 
fully performed  their  engagements — .and  are  gentlemen 
of  high  respectability  and  great  worth. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  persons  so  wrong-headed  as  to 
believe  that  such  acts  of  violence  could  be  tolerated  and 
pass  unpunished.  The  Irishman’s  heart  generally  is, 
and  always  would  be,  in  the  right  place — but  the  oppres- 
sion which  he  suffered  at  home  has  not  yet  ceased  to  have 
effect  on  his  head — and,  though  his  person  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  America,  it  takes  him  some  considerable  time 
to  shake  off  those  prejudices  and  habits  that  belonged  to 
and  influenced  him  in  the  land  of  his  birth* — trodden  un- 


* We  have  many  and  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
pi  oofs  of  what  is  here  state<l,  in  the  riotous  contentions 


der  foot  by  a conqueror  for  centuries,  and  im[ioverished 
and  abused  for  the  glory  of  the  op[iressor — who  to  se- 
cure the  dependence  of  Ireland,  long  discouraged,  if  not 
absolutely  prohibited  the  establishment  of  numerous  ma- 
nufactures, and  checked  the  education  of  the  people,  on 
the  [irinciple  that,  in  some  oliier  places,  makes  it  an  of- 
fence to  teach  persons  to  read!  Let  us  then  pass  over 
as  easily  as  we  can,  the  doings  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  men,  and  charge  them  to  account  of  British  domi- 
nation— but  the  principals,  who  knew  better,  should  se- 
verely be  made  to  feel  tlie  just  weight  of  the  law. 

'I'lie  damage  done  to  the  road  is  very'  extensive — and 
it  will  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  restore  things  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  were. 

The  locomotive  “York”  is  now  making  regular  trips 
from  Baltimore  and  Ellicott’s  mills — leaving  the  depot 
at  half  past  9 A.  M.and  3 P.  M.  every  day.  ''l'he“York” 
is  capable  ot  transporting  about  twenty  tons,  or  150  pas- 
sengers, including  the  w'eight  of  seven  or  eight  cars  in 
her  train,  at  the  desirable  rate  of  velocity — varying  from 
10  to  20  miles  in  an  hour.  Thus  laden,  she  ascended 
the  last  mile  of  the  road  to  Ellicoti’s  which  is  much  curv- 
ed and  rises  thirteen  feet,  in  four  minutes. 

It  is  expected  that  this  road  will  reach  tide-water,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  about  the  1st  October,  and  be  ex- 
tended down  Pratt  street  to  the  City  Block,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  appear  necessary  and  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  was  open- 
ed for  public  travel  on  the  4th  ot'  July — the  rails,  on 
one  track,  being  laid  for  more  than  six  miles — through 
the  valley'  of  Jones’  falls  (or  creek),  and  forms  an  ex- 
cursion not  less  interesting  than  the  ascent  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  valley,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  It 
is  intended  that  this  road  sliall  reach  York  and  York 
Haven,  Pennsylvania,  if  tlie  legislature  of  that  state  will 
allow  it. 

About  150  persons  sometimes  proceed  in  the  train  of 
cars  which  departs  at  4 o’clock  P.  M. 

The  “Chronicle”  of  the  8th  inst.  has  the  following — 

An  experiment  was  tried  yesterday',  on  the  Susque- 
hannah rail  road,  which  though  simple  in  itself  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  affoiding  security  to  the  cars 
against  the  possibility  of  accident.  It  consists  in  placing 
the  horses  between  two  cars,  where  they  are  confined 
by  means  of  shafts  extending  Irom  one  car  to  the  other, 
resting  at  each  end  upon  the  pivot  piece,  so  as  to  allow 
them  free  play'  in  passing  the  curves.  The  shafts  are 
made  of  strong  timber,  so  that  the  horse  or  horses  can- 
not possibly  get  off  the  road;  and  to  guard  against  the 
horse  stumbling,  a broad  belt  of  leather  is  passed  from 
shaft  to  shaft  underneath  the  animal,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  his  going  down — for  greater  security', 
two  bows  of  iron  are  made  to  pass  from  the  shafts  over 
the  back  of  the  horse.  By  all  these  means,  the  horse 
though  entirely  tree  in  his  action,  is  confined  above,  be- 
low and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
get  off  the  track  of  the  road. 


of  natives  of  Ireland — (though  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States!)  about  religious  creeds — that  which 
every  genuine  American  regards  with  the  utmost  detes- 
tation; for  he  will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  violently 
questioned  because  of  the  faith  which  he  professes  if 
fulfilling  those  duties  which  every  man  owes  to  society. 
It  was  only  the  other  day,  at  a celebration  of  the  “battle 
of  the  Boyne,”  by  the  Gideonites  or  Orangemen,  at 
Philadelphia,  by  a procession  and  dinner,  &c.  that  a 
regular  fight  with  swords,  clubs,  brickbats,  &c.  took 
place  between  them  and  the  ^‘Catholic  party” — some  of 
the  peace-officers  being  knocked  down,  and  a good  many 
of  the  combaltants  strewed  on  the  streets,  nearly  mur- 
dered. The  mayor  acted  with  great  resolution  and 
vigor;  but  there  was  a pelting  of  some  houses  with 
stones  till  the  morning.  Irishmen,  in  America,  cannot 
be  justified  in  that  celebration  which  Englishmen  con- 
trived to  keep  the  Irish  in  a state  ol  hostility  among 
themselves — nor  can  the  other  party  be  excused  in  vio- 
lating the  public  peace  on  account  of  it.  Several  per- 
sons were  arrested,  and  of  both  parties,  to  answer  for 
this  outrage. 
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By  means  of  this  simple  contrivance,  passengers  tra- 
velling on  this  road  may  do  so  with  the  most  perfect  as- 
surance of  safety,  from  the  many  accidents  and  alarms 
arising  from  the  horses’  stumbling  or  Hying  the  track. 
JMr.  Isaac  Knight,  of  this  city,  is  the  inventor,  and  we 
trust  will  receive  due  credit  for  this  addition  to  the-safe- 
ty  and  comfort  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  three  first  sections  of  the  New  Castle  and  French 
Town  rail  road,  or  three  miles,  were  tiaveiled  by  l.;rge 
parties  on  the  4lh  July. 

A valuable  young  man,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  steam  car,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  having  left  the  car,  (which  was  partially  stopped) 
to  place  one  of  the  slips  at  a turn-out,  unfortunately 
stumbled,  and  was  killed,  by  the  car  passing  over  him. 

The  proposed  rail  road  from  Winchester  to  the  Poto- 
mac, will,  in  effect,  be  a branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  lead :ng  into  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  the  United  Slates. 

From  the  Winchester  Republican  of  July  7. 

We  are  at  length  enabled  to  lay  before  the  triends  of 
the  proposed  rail  road  from  Winchester  to  the  Potomac, 
a copy  of  the  law  in  relation  thereto.  Its  provisions 
will  be  seen  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  stockholders: 
we  allude  more  particularly  to  that  fixing  the  rate  of 
tolls  and  that  preciuding  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture hereafter.  'I'he  latter  provision  is  not  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg rail  road  charter,  of  which  it  was  understood 
ours  was  a copy,  and  it  consequently  gives  ours  a decid- 
ed advantage  over  that  scheme,  popular  as  it  has  proved 
among  our  lowland  brethren. 

It  will  be  seen  that  4 cents  a ton  per  mile  is  allowed  , 
to  be  charged,  equal  to  12  cents  on  each  barrel  of  flour  j 
from  Winchester  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  At  the  lowest  cal-  ; 
culation,  125,000  barrels  will  be  carried  upon  the  road  1 
each  year,  yielding  a revenue  of  15,000  dollars  from  | 
this  source  alone,  exceeding  five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  work,  ($300,000).  In  the  report  to  the  Winchester 
meeting  in  April  last,  the  amount  of  flour  to  be  li’ans- 
pnrted  was  computed  to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  trade 
upon  the  road;  so  that,  if  the  report  be  sustained  through- 
out, (and  all  its  calculations,  we  believe,  were  admitted  to 
be  below  the  mark),  the  revenue  from  investments  in  the 
road  will  be  twenty  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  advanced. 

We  are  aware  that  this  result  will  be  regarded  as  vi- 
sionary, and  that  its  serious  presentation  to  the  public  is 
calculated  to  produce  distrust  in  the  whole  enterprise. 
But  such  is  the  law.,  and  we  do  believe  that  if  tiie  rate 
of  tolls  authorised  by  it  shall  he  demanded  by  the  com- 
pany, the  stock  will  yield  this  enormous  interest — at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  expense  of  transportation  will  be  re- 
duced three-fourths  below  its  pi-eseut  cost.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  llie  corajiany  will  fix  a lower  rate, 
one  which  will  produce  an  interest  of  10  or  12  per  cent, 
and  that  tliis  interest  will  be  realized  by  every  stock- 
holder, will  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 

It^^-The  following  is  a summary  of  the  law  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  article: 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $300,000,  but  the 
company  is  declared  to  be  incorporated  when  four  thou- 
sand shares  ($100,000)  are  subscribed. 

'I'he  concerns  of  the  company  are  to  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a president  and  five  direc- 
tors, to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders  in  gene- 
ral meeting;  but  tlie  president  or  directors  may,  at  any 
time,  be  removed  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
stockliolders. 

No  court  in  the  commonwealllv  shall  have  power  to 
issue  any  injunction  or  process  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

As  soon  as  ten  miles  of  the  road  shall  be  completed, 
the  president  and  directors  are  required  to  commence 
the  transportation  of  produce,  &,c. 

The  tolls  allowed  are  as  follows,  viz:  on  produce  de- 
scending not  exceeding  4 cents,  per  ton  per  mile — on 
return  loads  not  exceeding  G cents,  per  ton  per  mile; 
and  on  passengers  not  more  than  3 cents  per  mile. 

Each  stockholder  shall  be  allowed  one  vote  for  each 
share  as  far  as  ten  shares,  and  one  vote  for  every  five 
sliares  above  ten. 


The  dividends  to  be  declared  semi-annually  as  soon 
as  tlie  road  is  completed. 

The  road  is  to  be  coraraeneed  within  two  years,  and 
completed  within  ten. 

Ail  parts  of  the  act  are  declared  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  future  legislature,  and  liable  to  be  altered  or 
modified  thereby,  except  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to 
the  rale  of  tolls,  which  cannot  be  diminished. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  passengers,  and  four  hun- 
dred tons  ol  goods,  have  been  transported  on  the  rail 
road,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  one  day. 

President  Jacksox.  The  anniversary  of  indepen- 
dence was  celebrated  at  Norfolk  with  more  than  usual 
ceremony;  not  only  by  a military  parade,  orations,  &c. 
but  also  by  a civic  procession,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts,  with  baa- 
' ners  and  emblems,  &c. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  being  at  fortress 
.Monroe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk,  was,  with  Mr. 
'J'rist,  invited  to  attend  tlie  public  dinner  on  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  his  reply  to  the  invitation: 

Rip  Raps,  July  1,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  Yonr  polite  invitation  on  belialf  of  tlie  vo- 
lunteer corps  of  Norfolk  to  their  celebration  of  the  55tl» 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  our  happy  country, 
is  received.  A resolution,  long  since  taken,  not  tn  par- 
take of  a public  dinner  during  my  continuance  in  office, 
prevents  me  from  enjoy  ing  the  pleasure  of  being  your 
guest  on  this  occasion. 

The  birth  day  of  our  independence  and  freedom  will 
ever  awaken,  in  every  bosom  worlhy  of  the  high  privi- 
j lege,  sentiments  of  the  most  delightful  character,  and  al- 
' though  not  personally  present,  my  soul  will  be  with  you 
in  commemoration  of  an  event  that  has  aflurded  the  first 
proof  that  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  fellow 
citizens  you  represeirt,  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect 
and  cordial  regard.  Andrew  Jacksox. 

Presidext’s  coAtB.”  We  have  already  noticed  a 
splendid  shell  comb,  made  at  Mr.  Willard’s  extensive 
manufactory  at  Boston,  as  a present  to  the  president  of 
the  U.  States,  and  by  him  to  be  presented  to  some  lady  of 
his  household.  The  letter  of  Mr.  John  Jones  (tlie 
maker  of  ilie  comb)  to  the  president,  and  his  replv,  have 
been  published — we  give  the  iollow  ing  extracts  Irom 
Mr.  Jones’  letter,  and  add  the  reply  of  the  president  at 
full  length: 

‘“■You  will  perceive  that  on  each  side  of  your  own 
portrait  are  to  be  seen  also  ifje  portraits  of  M ashington 
and  Lafayette.  I was  induced  to  place,  as  it  were,  the 
names  of  lliese  great  men  in  conjunction  with  your  own 
conspicuously,  upon  the  comb,  because  I believe  the 
fame  of  the  trio  are  inseparately  connected,  and  fast 
hound  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  The 
eagle  which  surmounts  the  comb  and  who  holds  in  his 
beak  a scroll  with  the  words  ‘New  Orleans’  inscribed 
upon  it,  I hope  speak  for  themselves.” 

“This  ti  ifimg  present,  sir,  such,  as  it  is,  I now  offer 
you,  not  as  a practical  illustration  of  the  benefits  flowing 
from  the  ‘American  System,’  but  as  a token  of  my  uu- 
diminished  regard  for  the  man  who,  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field,  has  shed  an  unfading  lustre  upon  our  nation- 
al history,  and  who,  in  the  memorable  words  of  the  il- 
lustrious Jefferson,  ‘has  filled  the  measure  of  his  coun- 
try’s glory.’” 

IJ  ashington  city,  June  IG/ft,  1S31. 
Dear  sir:  The  beautiful  shell  comb  v^hich  you  have 
so  kindly  presented  to  me,  and  described  in  your  letter 
of  the  Glh  instant,  has  been  received,  and  is  most  thank- 
fully accepted.  As  a specimen  of  the  success  which  is 
sure  to  attend  American  skill,  wherever  it  meets  on 
equal  terras  that  of  foreign  competitors  in  the  various 
departments  of  manufacture — this  comb,  sir,  possesses 
a value  far  above  that  w hich  it  derives  from  its  quali- 
ties as  a mere  product  ot  mechanic  labor — a value  which 
is  illustrative  of  national  prosperity,  and  which,  as  such, 
cannot  fail  to  have  weight  in  confirming  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  which  seeks  to  enlarge  our  home  produc- 
tion of  all  the  subjects  of  national  wealth. 
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ll  shall  be  higlily  prized  also,  sir,  as  a token  of  your 
partial  regard  lor  my  own  character,  and  of  the  unde- 
served honor  whicli  you  have  paid  me,  by  placing  my 
likeness  by  the  side  of  those  of  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette. 

It  will  be  worn  by  my  niece,  Mrs.  Donelson,  who  will 
take  a pride  in  [iresevving  it.  Very  respecllully,  your 
obedient  servaiit.  Anokkw  Jacksox. 

'‘Ilony  GUN  FLINTS.”  “Lconomy  is  great  gain,” 
said  Franklin — but  it  \%  nol  by  making 
that  economical  Yankees  realize  prolits  on  their  indus- 
try ! Like  the  Indian’s  gun,  “they  cost  more  than  they 
would  come  to.”  It  is  rather  by  the  pursuit  ot  “/lo- 
v'/ians”  like  the  following  that  they  become  rich. 

One  of  the  very  large  manufacturing  villages  in  Mas- 
saclmsetts — having  peoiple  enough  and  buildings  suffi- 
cient to  make  at  least  half  a dozen  “county  towns”  in 
some  part  s of  the  United  Slates,  is  without  a place  at 
which  spirituous  liipaors  are  sold — either  in  large  or 
small  (luantities.  And  we  observe  that  a ship  of  400 
tons,  called  the  Constellation,  has  lately  been  launched 
at  llallowell,  Maine — which  vessel  was  built,  launched, 
and  fitted,  and  lias^one  to  sea,  without  ardent  spirits. 

'I'liE  POWER  OF  INTELLECT.  It  used  to  he  a saying, 
that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  law  in  iialtimore — 
cUib-laio  and  Pinhney-la'iv,  because  of  the  great  power 
ot  the  late  Mr.  Pinkney  before  a court  and  jury.  The 
^‘Nantucket  Inquirer”  has  the  following  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Webster: 

Friendly  advice.  A gentleman  meeting  his  friend, 
accosted  him  by  saying,  “I  have  wished  to  see  you  ior 
some  days,  for  f am  in  (rouble,  and  wish  your  friendly 
advice.”  “What  can  it  be,”  replied  the  other:  “Why, 
I have  a lawsuit,  and  Webster  is  opposed  to  me;  what 
shall  I do?” — His  friend  replied,  “my  advice  is,  your 
only  chance  of  escape  is  to  send  to  Smyrna,  and  import 
a young  earthquake.’^ 


Calculation.  A student  of  the  Virginia  university 
lately  made  a calculation,  founded  on  data  derived  from 
the  most  accurate  tables  of  mortality,  that  the  chances 
were  more  than  l,72l  millions  to  one,  that  Jefferson 
and  Adams  would  not  both  die  on  the  day  which  they 
actually  expired. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  number  of  chances  against 
'"'Giithus  happened,  that  of  \.\\efuur  ex-presidents  of  the 
United  States  deceased,  three  died  on  the  4th  July? 

[Since  this  query  was  in  type,  we  have  met  with  a cu- 
rious and  apparently  learned  and  correct  calculation  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  result  of  which  is, 
Ihat  the  chances  against  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Monroe 
dying  on  the  4th  of  July,  were  in  the  inconceivable  pro- 
portion of  eighteen  billions,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand,  two  humlred  and  seventy-three  miliions,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  tliirty- 
two  to  one!  or  to  state  it  in  a more  comprehensible  way, 
a bet  on  this  remarkable  combination  of  events,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chances,  should  have  been  18/268  mil- 
lions of  a dollar  to  07ie  tnill!  What  ample  ground  then 
13  there  for  the  astonishment  that  is  felt  by  the  nation,  on 
account  ot  the  wonderful  coincidence  in  the  deaths  of 
these  three  distinguished  men.  18,203,273,980,432  to  1!] 

Mr.  N.  D.  Cole>ian,  late  a member  of  congress  from 
Kentucky,  has  published  an  apology  to  his  constituents 
for  his  vote  to  repeal  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary 
act.  lie  says  he  was  ruled  to  vole  before  he  was  ready; 
before  he  had  read  the  bill,  or  reports,  on  the  subject: 
that  he  is  now  satisfied  the  25lh  section  is  not  in  viola- 
tion ot  the  constitution,  but  that  the  power  which  it  con- 
fers on  the  supreme  court  is  a proper  one,  and  that  he 
would  have  voted,  finally,  against  expunging  that  sec- 
tion, it  an  opportunity  had  been  allowed. 

Mr.  ffickliffe  has  also  felt  compelled  to  say  that  his 
vote  was  rather  to  amend  than  repeal  the  section— and 
Air.  lancey’s  excuse  is,  that  he  was  led  into  the  difli- 
culty  by  Jollowing  Mr.  Wickliffe,  who,  being  a lawyer 

ought  to  have  known  all  about  it! 

Compunction.  The  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury 
acknowledges  the  receipt  by  this  day’s  mail,  of  one  hun- 


dred  dollars  traiumitted  anonymously,  from  New  York, 
with  the  following  reijuesl:  “ The  100  dollars  enclosed 
you  will  put  into  the  treasury  for  balance  due  them.” 

'I'reasury  department,  July  7,  1831. 

ICJ^lf  the  British  agents  ai  New  York  were  visited 
with  a spirit  of  restitution,  ami  had  the  ability  to  be  hu- 
nt st,  and  would  be  so— we  should  make  a great  dash  at 
the  puldic  debt  in  the  present  ) ear— and  pay  otf,  per- 
haps, one  half  its  whole  amount! 

Ciiauitt!  I'he  Nantucket  Inquirer,  in  noticing  the 
persecution  of  the  Qviakers  hy  the  “puritans”  ot  Massa- 
cliUietts  in  olden  times,  saj  s,  it  “had  its  origin  in  the  se- 
vere ami  popish  spirit  of  excoinmnuicalion. ” It  certain- 
ly had  not  its  origin  in  the  mild  ami  popish  toleration 
which  characterised  the  Homan  Catholic  colony  ot  Ma- 
ryland!! How  prone  are  we  all  to  rtler  our  admitted 
errors  to  the  evil  examples  of  others — and  to  consider 
tlicir  virtues  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ot  their  cor- 
ruption. 

Punctuality.  'I'he  general  court  of  Virginia  is  now- 
in  session  in  liichinond.  'I'he  Compiler  say  s,  judge  Up- 
shur has  taken  his  seat.  So,  that  there  are  nineteen 
judges  present.  Only  one  absent  — and  he  detained  by 
indisposition.  'I'he  court  is  engaged  in  actively  dis- 
posing of  the  commonwealth’s  cases. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
on  Monday  last,  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  Daniel  Martin, 
esquire,  governor  of  Mainland,  after  about  three  da> ’s 
illness.  His  disease  was  the  gout  in  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Martin  possessed  a strong  and  nicely  discriminat- 
ing mind — a resolute  honesty  and  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences in  the  doing  of  what  iie  Ihouglit  right — and  was 
vet  more  remarkable  tor  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He 
was  high-minded,  generous  and  truly  hospitable — zealous 
in  the  defence  and  support  of  the  poor  and  the  worthy, 
against  the  oppressions  or  dictations  ot  the  wealthy  and 
presuming — always  ready  to  resist  mean  and  cruel  ac- 
tions. He  was  the  delight  ot  his  private  friends — ami 
political  opponents  forgot  all  their  enmities  when  as- 
sociating with  him  as  a man.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
such  a husband  and  fallu  r! 

By  the  decease  of  Mr.  Martin,  George  Howard,  esq'. 
of  Anne  Arundel  county,  being  first  named  raeinber  of 
the  executive  council,  has  become,  de  jure,  governor  of 
Maryland. 


We  see  accounts  from  Rushville, 


St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Niles,  Michigan,  con- 
ihe  state  of  affairs  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  indians. 


Indian  war. 

Illinois 
cernin^ 

at  Rock  Island.  'I'he  militia  from  Illinois,  about  1,C06 
men  in  all,  left  Rushville  on  the  19th  June,  to  join 
gen.  Gaines.  Many  of  the  men  are  mounted — and  the 
greater  part  are  volunteers.  From  St.  Louis  we  have  u 
report  that  a party  of  200  soldiers,  sent  out  to  repair 
certain  fences  which  the  Indians  had  destroyed,  were 
driven  back  into  the  fort  with  considerable  loss.  From 
Niles  it  is  reported  that  the  Indians  were  holding  coun- 
cils ami  concentrating  their  forces,  and  that  they  had 
threatened  Chicago.  'I’hese  host  le  movements  are  as- 
cribed to  the  intrigues  of  British  emissaries  among  the 
Indians.  'I’iiose  in  the  vicinity  of  Niles  were  very  peacea- 
ble. — 

'I'he  4th  of  July.  A nullifier  in  the  Beaufort  Ga- 
zette, protested  against  the  celebration  of  the  late  fourth 
of  July,  and  urged  the  propriety  “of  refraining,  on  that 
day,  horn  joyance  and  festivity  of  all  kinds.”  He  con- 
tended that  “it  should  be  a ilay,  not  of  mutual  congratu- 
lation, butof  huiniliat.on  and  regretful  remembrance” — 
and  closed  the  essay  as  follows:  *det  it  be  a day,  not  of 
exultation,  but  of  fas  ling,  humiliation  and  prayer/’* 

'Fuf  United  States  bank  has  declared  a dividend 
of  three  an<l  a half  per  cent,  for  the  last  si.x  months,  pay- 
able on  the  14th  inst. 

Gen.  Bernard.  We  regret  to  learn  that  tills  valua- 
ble officer  and  excellent  man  has  resigned  his  place  as 
chiel  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
about  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  dedicate  his 
taleiils  to  her  service. 
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King  WitLTA^r.  The  British  papers  have  a long  ac- 
count of  a project  of  col.  Ogden,  of  the  1st  New  Jersey 
regiment,  and  which  had  tlie  sanction  of  JVashingtou.  to 
capture  the  then  young  prince  William  and  admiral  Uig- 
hv,  &c.  in  their  quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
1782 — the  execution  ol  which,  however,  was  not  attempt- 
ed, as  it  appeared  that  the  British  general  commanding 
must  have  received  some  hint  of  the  scheme,  for  he  sud- 
denly increased  his  sentries,  &c.  and  so  the  prince  es- 
caped— being  more  fortunate  than  one  of  his  younger 
brothers  who  was  capturefl  by  a Vermontese  tailor,  and 
“beautifully”  kicked  after  the  sovereign  manner  of  a re- 
publican, tor  his  impudence  to  the  tailor’s  wife. 

Vekmont.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  elect  a member  of  congress  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  caused 
by^  the  dec«ase  of  Mr.  Maelart.  There  were  three 
candidates,  Mr.  Slade,  anti-mason,  Williams,  Clay, 
White,  Jackson.  The  first  nearly  succeeded — the  last 
had  very  few  votes. 

New  Hampshire.  Ih  the  house  of  representatives, 
l4th  June,  a resolution  that  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  be  instructed  to  introduce  a bill  to  aliolish  all 
militia  musters,  except  the  annual  training  in  May,  was 
negatived,  126  to  93.  Mr.  Bronson  opposed  it,  (says 
the  N.  H.  Patriot),  with  great  vehemence;  saying  among 
other  things,  “Sir  it  I had  forty  boys  I’d  train  them  up 
to  be  tough  and  hardy  and  to  stand  for  their  country. 
They  should  not  complain  of  sore  fingers  or  sore  toes 
to  get  rid  of  training,  nor  should  their  hands  be  so  de- 
licate and  white  as  to  shrink  from  a gun — or  a battle — 
when  occasion  required  them  to  figlit.  ” 

Vermont  paper  says — We  hear  that  one  of 
the  militia  companies  paraded  yesterday,  mustered  five 
or  six  men,  one  of  whom  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
gun,  carried  a brick  bat! 

J\'ew  Hampshire  state  priso7i.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  financial  year  there  were  54  prisoners— at 
the  end  82 — average  6S.  The  expense  for  food  was 
$1,511  49 — cost  for  each  prisoner  $22  33 — expenses  of 
bedding  and  clothing  for  the  year  $396  54.  Total  ex- 
])enditures,  including  salaries,  medicines,  fuel,  repairs, 
&c.  $4,028  84.  Income  $5,667  77.  Clear  gain  to  the 
state  $1,638  93.  The  nett  gain  at  the  stone  shop  was 
$2,477  6 — smith’s  shop  $1 ,257  30 — shoe  shop  $1, 1 24  99 
— cooper’s  shop  $308  99-— wheelwriglit  shop  $277  5. 
Fees  from  visiters  $222  6r. 


dency  to  crumble,  and  it  is  supposed  cannot  be  made;  to 
adhere. 

I'he  state  library  was  entirely  lost— the  ohl  legisla- 
tive journals,  going  back  to  the  year  171 5,  are  lost  for- 
ever, as  well  as  some  of  the  literary'  curiosities. 

Military  academy.  By  a regulation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  it  is  directed  that  the  five  cadets  of  each 
class  who  shall  graduate  with  the  highest  honors,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  next  army'  register  and  published. — 
We  have  been  politely  furnished  with  the  following,  as 
the  list  of  cadets  to  whom  this  honor  was  awarded  at  the 
late  examination. 

First  class. 


1.  Roswell  Park,  N.  Y. 

2.  Henry  Clay',  Ktn. 

is.  James  Allen,  N.  C. 

4.  Henry  E.  Prentiss,  Me. 

5.  Albert  M.  Lea,  Ten. 

Second  class. 

1.  Robert  \.  Smith,  Miss. 

2.  George  W.  Ward,  Mass. 

3.  Jacob  W.  Bailey,  R.  1 

4.  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  Va. 

5.  George  W'.  Cass,  Ohio. 


Third  class. 

1.  Fred’k  A.  Smith,  Mass. 

2.  Wm.  H.  Sidell,  N.  Y. 

3.  Jona.  G.  Barnard,  Mass. 

4.  Roswell  W.  Lee,  Mass. 

5.  Rufus  King,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  class. 

1.  William  Smith,  N.  Y. 

2.  H.  I.aughborough,  Ken. 

3.  John  F.  Lee,  D.  C. 

4.  John  Sanders,  Florida. 

5.  Curran  Pope,  Ken. 

T.  paper. 


New  York.  Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1831 — 328,992  bbls.  wheat  flour;  5,633  rye  do.  6,427 
hhdsand  1 1,033  bbls.  corn  meal;  157,650  bushels  w heat 
and"  198,570  corn. 

Virginia  whea'f  and  flour.  We  are  indebted  to 
a friend,  who  keeps  an  accurate  list  of  the  arrivals  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  Virginia,  in  this  city,  for  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  crops,  from  1823  to  1829,  inclusive — 
namelv: 


Anthracite  coal.  The  Pottsville  Miner’s  Journal 
says — “The  following  table  exliibits  with  as  much  accu- 
racy’ as  our  means  will  allow,  the  quantity  of  anthracite 
sent  to  market  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  annual 
increase  of  exportation,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  in  that  period  is  equal  to  525,825  tons. 
It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  increase  of  exportation 
last  year  alone  amounted  to  75,000  tons: 

Quantity  sent  to  market.  Jinnual  increase. 


In  1 820 

365  tons 

1821 

1,073 

608 

1822 

2,440 

1,167 

1823 

5,823 

3,585 

1824 

9,541 

3,718 

1825 

33,393 

23,852 

1826 

48,047 

14,654 

1827 

61,665 

13,618 

1828 

77,395 

15,730 

1829 

105,083 

27,688 

1830 

181,000 

75,917 

Crop  of 

■ 1823, 

1 15,000  bbls.  flour 

, 428,000 

bush,  wl 

do 

1824, 

145,000 

do 

400,000 

do 

do 

1825, 

100,000 

do 

194,000 

do 

do 

1826, 

90,000 

do 

174,000 

do 

do 

1827, 

145,000 

do 

198,000 

do 

do 

1 828, 

265,000 

do 

475,000 

do 

do 

1829, 

270,000 

do 

490,000 

do 

1,129,000  barrels.  2,359,000  bushels. 

The  crop  of  1830,  is  not  yet  all  received,  and  there- 
fore the  returns  are  not  made  up — but  from  actual  data, 
it  will  greatly  exceed  that  ol  1829.  [W.  Y.  JMer.  Jldv. 

[It  is  manliest,  from  the  general  amount  of  exports  to 
foreign  places  from  New  York,  that  very  large  quan- 
tities of  Virginia  flour  and  grain  must  pass  into  the  do- 
mestic consumption.  They  are  spread  along  the  coast 
furlber  east,  for  the  supply  of  the  mauuiacturing  vil- 
iages.]  

North  Carolina.  It  appears  that,  on  clearing  away 
the  rubbish,  the  head  of  tlie  statue  of  Washington  has 
received  but  a slight  injury  , and  that  one  arm  and  one 
leg  are  nearly  perfect.  The  remaining  portion  has  a ten- 


“It is  not  believed  that  tlie  present  year’s  exportation 
will  far  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  y ear,  although  the 
increase  in  consumjition  must  be  in  a two-fold  propor- 
tion, if  correct  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  well  au- 
tlieiiticated  facts.  The  number  of  steam  engines  in  the 
, city  of  Philadelphia  alone  using  anthracite  coal,  is  re- 
presented to  be  between  60  and  80,  to  w hich  must  be 
added  those  of  the  city  of  New’  York,  as  well  as  several 
steamers.*  The  rapidly  increasing  consumption  in  pri- 
vate families  and  public  offices,  is  also  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a large  and  important  item  in  the  estimate  of 
causes  which  tend  to  the  support  of  our  proposition. 
The  surplus  quaulky  remaining  on  hand  last  spring  was 
about  thirty  thousand  tons,  which  would  leave  an  amount 
consumed  of  151,000  tons,  and  an  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  45,000  tons  over  and  above  the  former  year. 

“Coal  is  now  cheaper  than  any  other  fuel — its  advan- 
tages combined  with  this  circumstance  will  indubitably 
insure  it  a preference.  The  quantity  of  anthracite  sent 
to  market  having  increased  from  less  than  one  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  tons  in  ten  years, 
we  will  hazard  our  reputation  on  the  prediction,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  hence  the  demand  will  equal 
one  miUio7i  of  tons. 

“Liverpool  coal  is  now  selling  in  New  York  by  the 
cargo  at  teii  dolla’s  per  chaldron;  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
seven  dollars  per  ton.  Schuylkill  coal  by  the  cargo  can 
be  afforded  at  a less  price,  ttvo  tons  of  which  are  equal  to 
three  of  the  Liverpool  coal.” 

[\Ye  understand  the  amounts  given  to  include  the 
ivhole  supplies— Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Laxawaiia,  Susque- 
liannah,  bcc. ] 

*What  is  meant  by  “steamers?”  The  pile  of /i;i  ket- 
tles whieh  are  fixed  "to  cooking-stoves,  to  prepare  pota- 
toes and  cabbages  for  dinner?  Ed.  Rio. 
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Wool.  The  following  extract  from  the  prices  cur- 
rent of  the  Boston  Courier,  (which  may  he  tully  relied 
on)-shews  the  prices  of  all  the  kinds  ol  wool  in  the 
Boston  market,  on  llie  2nh  June 

Fleece  wool  of  t!>e  new  clip  begins  to  come  into  mar- 
ket, in  limited  quantities,  and  sales  have  been  eliected  at 
nuotalions.  About  300  bales  Saxony  and  English  wools 
arrived  on  the  19tli  inst.  from  London.  We  learn  tliat 
the  Saxony,  about  40,000  lbs.  has  been  sold,  prices  not 
known;  30,000  lbs.  superfine  and  not  pulled  lambs,  have 
been  disposed  of  at  prices,  within  the  rage  ot  quotations. 

Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  per  lb.  80  a S5 

American  lull  blood,  washed 70  a 

Do i do 60  a 

Do 4 do 50  a 

-J-  and  common ‘*5  a 

Superfine  pulkd,  lambs 62  a 

Xo.  1, do do 55  a 

2, . . . . do do 48  a 

3,  ....do*....do. •35  a 

1 , spinning _ ® 

Saxony,  dean 85  a I 

Spanish  sheep,  RFSiS 75  a 1 

Do.  lambs 85  a 1 00 

Smyrna  fine  washed 38  a 40 

Buenos  Ayres. 20  a 25 

X"o  Portuguese  RF8cS— 2nd  Smyrna— Adrianople 
Constantinople,  or  Peruvian,  in  market. 


65 

52 

50 

65 

64 

50 

34 

50 

30 

05 


I'he  Xew  York  Daily  Advertiser  says — Tlie  new  clip 
begins  to  arrive  freely,  and  some  considerable  parcels 
are  understood  to  be  on  the  way.  As  the  manufacturers 
do  not  come  willingly  into  market  at  present  prices,  no 
sales  ot  consequence  have  been  made,  and  the  stocks  as 
usual  after  shearing,  begin  to  accumulate.  The  foreign 
importations  consistpf  about  150  bales  from  London,  and 
2 or  3 small  lots  from  Bremen,  at  this  [lort,  and  upw’  u ds 
of  200  bales  from  London  at  Boston.  I'he  sale  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  on  the  22d,  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  owners,  and  only  one  lot  of  29  bales  was  oRered, 
w hich  brought  12  cents  at  9 months.  At  llie  sale  of  Bue- 
nos Avres  to-day>only  one  lot  of  9 bales  was  offered, 
w hicl/brought  Il4  cents  at  6 months.  The  sale  at  Phi- 
ladeliihia  last  week  of  285  bales  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
<lrew  the  attention  of  the  hatters,  who  bought  spiriied- 
Iv,  and  the  market  is  represented  to  have  been  well  sus- 
tained. 


OcR  “IN'FAST  M-iNCFAC  rciiKS.”  The  day  before  yes- 
terday five  male  persons,  including  five  generations,  met 
together  in  this  city  and  sat  together  down  to  dinner. 
The  group  consisted  of  a father,  his  son,  his  grandson, 
his  great-grandson,  and  his  greai-great-grandson.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  patriarch  of  the  family  held 
the  infant  who  was  of  the  fifth  generation,  in  his  arms, 
and  fed  him  at  the  table.  Budget. 


Forwaud!  We  copy  the  following  from  the  United 
States  Gazette.  Mr.  WelherilPs  discovery  of  “feed- 
ing fire  with  water”  is  worth  more  in  itself  tlian  all  that 
all  of  the  uulUJicalorij  philosophers,  and  stute-rights’’ 
calculators  of  the  value  of  tlie  union,  have  yet  produc- 
ed, or  ever  will.  If  talk  was  worth  any  thing,  what 
mountains  of  weailli  w-ould  be  found  in  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  kc. 

From  the  United  States  Gazelle. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  slate  the  perfect  success 
which  lias  attended  an  experiment,  made  in  this  cily, 
on  the  improvement  of  locomotive  steam  engines,  due 
to  the  science  and  ingenuity  of  lieut.  col.  Long.  It  is 
verv  much  of  the  character  of  that  gentleman  to  abstain 
from  the  loo  common  practice  of  forcing  himself  upon 
the  public  attention,  and  we  owe  the  present  opiiortunily 
of  announcing  an  improvement  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  rail  road  motion,  to  a scientific  friend,  in  no 
manner  connected  with  its  author.  As  the  merits  of 
this  engine,  whicli  is  to  be  called  the  Pennsylvania  Lo- 
coraoter,  are  soon  to  be  tested  in  public,  we  shall 
roei-ely  allude  to  some  of  its  most  obvious  pro[)erties. 

It  weighs  about  three  tons,  has  a power  of  six  horses, 
and  is  surprisingly  compact,  occupying  a comparative 
small  space.  The  wheels  have  a diameter  of  4 feet  3^ 
inches,  and  a circumference  of  13^  teet.  The  quantity 


of  water  the  boiler  is  capable  of  containing  is  sixty  gal- 
lons; the  fuel  reciuired  is  one  bushel  of  aiilluacite  coal 
w illVsome  cbarco.d.  This  fuel,  when  ignited,  brought 
the  louter  to  the  boiling  point  in  thirty-five  miiuiles. 
'I'be  genileman  from  whom'  we  have  our  information, 
states  that  with  twenty  pounds  of  steam  to  the  inch,  the 
wheels  made  two  revolutions  per  second,  which  give  a 
velocitv  of  eighteen  miles  Iwo-fitlhs  [icr  hour;  but  there 
is  not  ilie  least  doubt  of  her  taking  a pressure  of  sixty 
jiounds  with  the  most  perfect  safety.  It  is  not  unlikely , 
therefore,  llial  she  may  upon  trial,  outstrip  any  of  those 
surprising  velocities  which  the  Britisli  engineers  have 
produced.  She  will  also  move  with  a pressure  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  pounds  per  square  inch.  Lieut,  col. 
Long  has  applied,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Jketheriirs  beautiful  plan  ol  feeding  the  fire  with 
water:  — it  is  clear,  that  henceforward  it  w ill  be  of  more 
consequence,  in  rail  road  motion,  to  economize  water 
than  coal.  The  chimneys  of  this  machine  let  down  in 
a new  and  very  neat  manner,  so  that  bridges  ot  every 
description  ca"n  be  passed.  One  of  the  most  striking 
properties  of  tliis  locomoter,  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
engineer  can  change  her  velocities,  and  even  give  her  a 
retrograde  motion  in  thirty  seconds  ol  time.  iMany 
fatal  accidents  which  have'occurred,  might  have  been 
spared,  had  the  engines  wliich  occasioned  them  been 
provided  with  the  mechanical  improvements  of  the 
Fenns}  Ivania  Locomoter. 

British  The  experimental  squadron,  as  it  is 

termed,  which  is  about  to  depart  from  Portsmouth  un- 
der the  command  of  vice-admiral  sir  Edward  Codrington, 
G.  C.  B.,  is  the  first  naval  armament  of  similar  magni- 
tude w hich  has  left  our  shores  since  the  occasion  that 
preceded  the  gallant  and  successful  attack  made  on  Al- 
giers by  lord  viscount  Exniouth.  The  following  is  a list 
ot  the  ships  already  commissioned,  and,  frotn  the  names 
of  their  respective  commanders,  many  ot  whom  are 
proudly  connected  with  the  annals  of  our  maritime  glory', 
we  may  easily  calculate  what  the  result  will  be  should 
(hey  have  any'  real  work  to  do: — Caledonia,  120  guns, 
vice  admiral  sir  E.  Codrington,  captain  Curzon;  Prince 
Regent,  120,  rear  admiral  Parker,  cajit.  Dundas;  Brittan- 
nia,  120,  expected  daily  from  the  Mediterranean;  Asia, 
84,  capt.  Parker;  Revenge,  76,  capt.  Hellyar;  Welles- 
ley, 74,  capt.  Rowley;  Donegal,  76,  capt.  Dick;  Tala- 
vera,  74,  capt.  Colby;  Barham,  50,  capt.  Pigot;  Alfred, 
50,  capt.  Maunsel;  Dublin,  50,  capt.  lord  J.  Townsend; 
Stag,  46,  capt.  sir  T.  Trowbridge;  Curacoa,  30,  capt. 
Dunn.  With  various  smaller  vessels  not  yet  commis- 
sioned. [London  paper. 

Fre:vch  navy.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  navy: — Ready  for  sea,  or  in  a 
state  to  be  immediatc-ly  fitted  out,  2 ships  of  the  third 
rale  (76  or  80  gfuns),  4 of  the  fourth  rate,  (74  guns),  9 
(rigaies  of  the  first  class  (60  guns),  2 of  the  second  class 
(54  and  50  guns),  7 of  the  third  class  (44  guns),  7 sloops, 
13  twenty  gun  brigs,  and  95  vessels  of  Inferior  rank,  mak- 
ing a total  of  l4l  ships  of  war. 

PopuLATioiv  OF  Rome.  The  Diario  di  Roma  has 
published  the  following  statement  of  the  population  of 
Rome  during  the  twelve  months  which  elapsed  between 
Easter,  1829  and  Easter,  1830:  — Parish  churches  34; 
families  34,805;  bishops  30;  priests  1,455;  monks  and 
friers  1,985;  nuns  1,385;  seminarists  and  collegians  560; 
herelicks,  4'urks,  and  infidels,  exclusive  ol  Jews  205; 
prepared  for  the  sacrament  107,433;  not  prepared  lor 
the  sacram-nt  39,852;  marriages  1,U68;  male  baptisms 
2,539;  female  baptisms  2,351— totid  baptisms  4,680; 
male  deaths  2,882;  female  deaths  2,113 — total  deaths 
4 995;  males  of  all  ages  77,475;  females  of  all  ages 
69,810;  total  population  147,385. 

Hatti.  In  consequence  of  intelligence  received  at 
the  department  of  state,  in  relation  to  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Ilayti,  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  secre- 
tary ot  the  navy,  for  part  of  our  West  India  squadron  to 
visit  the  princifial  ports  in  that  island:  and  similar  orders 
liave  been  given  in  respect  to  the  principal  ports  on  the 
Maine.  [ Globe, 
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Prksiuents  of  the  U.  S.  Tlierehave  been  (includ- 
ing the  present)  seven  presidents.  The  names  of  four 
of  them,  ended  in  ilie  letters  on.  The  names  of  three 
of  them  ended  in  ll»e  letters  son,  but  neither  of  them  had 
a son.  All  of  them  were  married;  but  three  of  them 
were  childless.  'I'he  son  of  the  only  one  that  had  a son, 
was  one  of  the  seven.  Four  of  the  seven  are  dead; — and 
three  of  them  died  on  the  fourth  of  July!  [ U.  G'az. 

'I'UE  SUFFEKING  INDIANS.  Not  long  since  we  had 
the  melancholy  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  distress 
prevading  among  the  Creek  Indians,  which  we  have 
heretofore  noticed  in  our  paper,  on  information  derived 
from  others.  A considerable  part  of  that  tribe  is  literal- 
ly in  a starving  condition.  Government  could  now  suc- 
ceed in  sending  off  a large  part  of  them,  as  they  would 
doubtless  consent  to  emigrate  lor  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing life.  Thus  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians  to 
the  westward  might  be  partially  ettecled,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  subserved. 
This  is  the  only  way  perhaps,  in  which  the  president 
would  be  authorised  to  affoi  d them  relief.  I’o  see  a 
whole  people  almost  destitute  of  food —the  incessant 
cry  of  the  emaciated  creatures  being  bread!  bread! — 
is  beyond  description  distressing.  The  existence  of 
many  of  the  Indians  is  prolonged  by  eating  roots  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  The  berries  of  the  India  or  China 
tree  of  last  year’s  growth,  were  ate  by  them  as  long  as 
they  lasted — nothing  that  can  afford  nourishment  is  re- 
jected, however  offensive  it  may  be.  Nor  can  there 
be,  to  the  suffering  ol  this  wretched  people,  mitigation 
or  limit  short  of  death,  or  the  humane  intervention  of 
our  government.  But  few  of  them  on  the  borders  of 
this  state  have  planted  corn,  because  they  had  none  to 
plant.  The  next  year  will,  thereloi-e,  find  most  of  those 
who,  until  then  linger  out  a miserable  existence,  no 
better  off  than  they  are  at  [iresent.  In  a country  abound- 
ing in  abumlance,  as  ours  in  general  does,  humanity 
weeps  at  such  scenes.  {.Milledgeville  Ilec. 


INTERESTING  SCRAPS. 

Thirty  new  steam  boats  and  more  are  building  on  the 
Ohio  between  Pittsburg  and  Louisville. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says — We  have  seen  very 
fair  specimens  of  lead  ore,  obtained  from  a mine 
in  Brookfield,  Conn,  which  on  being  analyzed,  are 
found  to  yield  65  parts  lead,  out  of  ioO  ore.  Speci- 
mens of  zitic  from  the  same  mine,  yield  64  jiarts  of 
zinc  out  oflUOore.  Appearances  indicate,  we  are  told, 
that  the  mine  is  extensive,  and  the  ore  abundant.  A 
specimen  of  the  lead  ore  may  be  seen  at  tiiis  office. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  is  in  a state  of  rapid  improve- 
ment— new  buildings  to  the  value  of  ,$fOU,OUO,  w ill  be 
erected  in  the  present  season,  and  many  old  ones  are 
undergoing  expensive  repairs.  It  is  proposed  to  Me 
Adamise  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

The  “Providence  American”  says  Tlie  foundation 
for  a steam  cotton  factory,  200  feet  long,  lias  been  lain 
in  Olneyville,  and  is  progressing.  In  Fajl  river  an  im- 
mense factory,  275  leet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  is 
nearly  completed,  and  has  some  of  its  machinery  in 
operation,  This  establishment,  we  understand,  will  be 
larger  than  the  Anawan  factory,  in  llie  same  busy  and 
thriving  village.  I'he  two  are  among  the  most  exten- 
sive mills  in  ihe  country. 

■Phe  Augusta  Chronicle  gives  the  result  of  some  ex- 
aminations of  specimens  of  wines  made  Irom  the  Bur- 
guiuly  and  Madeira  grape,  and  pronounces  upon  them 
a high  eulogium,  as  “excellent  sweet  wines  of  fine  rich 
body  and  flavor.” 

I'he  streams  in  the  Huron  country,  says  the  Roches- 
ter Advertiser,  glide  over  pebbles  of  coriielian,  topaz, 
jasper,  agate,  ojial  and  quartz,  and  are  as  pure  as  crj  s- 
tal.  They  are  cool  enough  for  drinking  in  the  hottest 
day  in  August. 

The  great  leail  mines  are  in  the  southern  part  of  ihis 
district.  They  have  been  wrought  but  iluee  years,  by 
comparatively  few  persons,  and  under  every'  possible 
disadvantage;  yet  nearly  tliirly  million  pounds  of  lead 
have  been  made  there.  Only  about  a mile  square  of 
surface  has  yet  been  opened,  and  from  this  tliuty  mil- 
lion pounds  more  might  be  extracted  without  opening  a 


new  mine.  The  whole  of  the  lead  district  occupies  a 
surface  one  hundred  miles  square,  including,  however, 
a district  of  copper  ore  about  twenty  miles  long,  ami 
tour  or  five  broad.  The  climate  is  fine  and  pure,  ami 
the  sod  of  the  prairies  is  admirable  for  grain.  Among 
the  curiosities  is  a sort  oi  vegetable  cowpasa,  the  “rosin 
weed,”  from  the  position  of  whose  leaves  it  is  said  that 
the  north  and  south  points  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Journal  says — “If  the  Bos- 
tonians wish  to  retain  the  amount  of  trade  which  they 
possess  from  the  valley  ot  the  Connecticut  they  must  be 
“up  and  doing” — a few  years  will  sufiioe  to  turn  the  en- 
tire trade  of  ihe  valley  to  New  York.  Ten  years  since 
nine-tenlbs  of  the  trade  of  this  town  went  to  Boston — 
noiv,  probably,  the  same  proportion  of  trade  goes  to 
New  York,  'i'hese  facts  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bostonians.” 

Tobacco  pipes  are  manufactured  at  Zanesville,  O. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  amount 
of  tolls  received  at  West  Troy,  has  been  politely  fur- 
nished us  (says  the  Troy  Sentinel)  from  the  collector’s 
office. 

June  1827,  $7,150  51— Total  to  1st  July  $24,134  02. 

June  1828,  $8,326  09 — Total  to  1st  July  $'34,980  82. 

June  1829,  $9,624  60 — Total  to  1st  July  $30,618  62. 

June  1830,  $12,547  31— Total  to  1st  July  $41,677  55. 

June  1831,  $17,441  45 — Total  to  1st  July  $62,457  40. 

Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  as  well  because  of 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  last  named  place,  as  on 
account  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rad  road  now 
making,  and  soon  to  be  completed,  is  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing— many  new  buildings  are  going  up,  and  tbe 
place  IS  excellently  well  fitted  for  many  factories,  lor 
the  supply  of  the  Phiiadeipbia  market. 

Steam  boats  now  ply  regularly  between  Charleston 
and  Augusta,  Georgia,  stopping  at  Savannah.  The 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  rad  way  is  going  on  hand- 
somely; but  the  public  works  of  the  state  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  w'ell  managed. 

A steam  ferry  boat  has  commenced  running  from  the 
end  of  Penn  street,  Pittsburg,  on  the  Monongahela,  to 
Steel’s  landing  on  the  Ohio — which  is  a great  public 
accommodation. 

Mr.  Shields,  of  Cincinnati  has  built  a steam  carriage 
to  run  on  a common  turnpike  road. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  published  at  Little  Rock,  no- 
tices the  arrival  of  many  steam  boats  at  different  points 
on  the  White  river. 

’I'here  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  steam  engines 
in  operation  m Philadelphia  and  liberties,  in  sixty  of 
which  number  anthracite  coal  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  Westtiu  Monitor,  published  at  Fayette,  Mo.  has 
the  following: 

“The  annual  spring  caravan  departed  during  the  past 
and  previous  weeks,  for  Santa  Fe.  We  have  been  una- 
ble to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of  wagons  from 
Ibis  and  the  adjacent  counties,  there  not  having  been 
time  to  bear  from  tbe  place  of  rendezvous.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  about  $200,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandize has  been  taken.” 

At  a public  sale  of  real  estate,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
20lb  ult.  a store  on  Main  street,  the  lot  51^  feel  front  by 
117  feet  deep,  brouglit  $19,200.  It  is  rented  at  $1,500 
per  annum. 

'I'he  Boston  Centine!  says — We  are  happy  to  hear 
that  the  growing  and  making  of  Indigo  has  been  reviv- 
ed, and  is  extending  in  Soulli  Carolina,  with  great  im- 
provement in  quality.  \Ye  have  been  assured  itiat  some 
of  it  is  nearly  entitled  to  rank  witii  that  imported  from 
Bengal. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  the  great  Ohio  canal, 
commencing  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  running 
south,  are  now  navigable.  There  will  be  several  side- 
cuts  before  the  plan  of  this  splendid  project  is  finished. 

The  work  of  making  a rail  road  Irom  Paterson,  N.  J. 
to  the  landing  on  the  Passaic  river,  has  been  commenc- 
ed. The  contracts  are  said  to  have  been  made  on  very 
favorable  terms. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

“..5  Rowland  for  an  Oliver;'^  or  a bull  for  your 
poney.  We  have  had  pleasant  accounts  of  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  pone_>  s on  our  canal,  kc,  Richard  K.  Mead 
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es<[.  of  Frederick  county,  without  any  direct  allusion 
tlicreto,  suggests,  in  the  columns  of  the  Winchester  Ke- 
publican,  that  his  lamous  short  liorned  bull  may  convey 
on  a rail  road  Iroin  ‘20U  to  500  barrels  ot  Hour,  at  the 
rate  of  tour  to  five  miles  an  hour.  iNlr.  ^lead’s  bull,  2 
years  1 month  and  11  days  old,  on  the  6lh  of  June  last, 
weighed  1,741  pounds. 

L,avs[e  cargo.  'I'he  ship  Equator  lately  left  Charles- 
ton tor  Liverpool,  with  2,UU4  bales  cotton,  weigliing 
CU3,G34  Ibi.  valued  at  $5 1 ,078— amount  offreiglit,  with 
exchange,  $11,000. 

Old  documents.  It  is  staled  by  one  of  the  Washington 
letter-writers,  that  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  with  all  their  deputies,  are 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive documents  authorised  last  session  to  be  printed 
by  Gales  and  Seaton.  Many  imiiortant  documents  have 
been  found,  relating  to  the  early  legislation  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  which  were  never  \)rinted.  Among  tliem  is 
a volume  of  correspondence  between  gen.  Washington 
and  Mr.  Jay,  in  relation  to  the  treaty  made  by  the  lat- 
ter with  Great  Britain.  Also,  a very  able  report  of  gen. 
Hamilton;  and  a great  many  communications  relating  to 
the  campaigns  of  Harraar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wav  ne,  against 
the  Indians  northwest  of  Ohio. 

The  pirates,  CoHinet  and  Gadelt,  were  hung  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  1st  inst.  pursuant  to  sentence.  A large  num- 
ber of  persons  in  petticoats,  said  to  have  been  women, 
were  present  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

Decline  of  Boston.^''  'I'he  building  on  State  street, 
owned  and  partly  occupied  by  the  Massachusetts  .Mutu- 
al Insurance  comjiany,  has  been  sold  to  the  Suft’ulk  Bank- 
ing company  lor  $57,200 — a fraction  over  $10  per  square 
foot. 

Speedy  justice.  An  emigrant  who  arrived  at  New 
York  on  Sunday  last,  was  arrested  while  on  board  the 
vessel,  for  an  assault  and  battery  of  a violent  character 
upon  some  of  his  fellow  passengers,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  land  at  the  wharf.  He  was  taken  to  Bridewell 
the  same  day,  and  on  JMonduy  was  tried  and  sentenceil 
to  three  months  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

Boston  Courier.  Mr.  Edwin  Buckingham,  has  be- 
come associated  with  his  father  J.  T.  Buckingham,  esq. 
in  the  eilitorial  conduct  of  the  Boston  Courier.  'I  he 
jnn.  Mr.  B.  has  already  aciiuired  a high  reputation  as  a 
writer  for  that  Journal,  and  for  the  Boston  Galaxy,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  conductors,  llis  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  for  humor  and  pungency  — 
qualities  which  he  honestly  came  by — being  in  this  case 
hereditary. 

Crim  con.  In  a late  trial  for  crim.  con.  at  Madrid,  the 
GlVending  parties  were  sentenced — the  lady,  to  close 
confinement  in  prison  for  ten  years — the  gentleman  to 
eight  years  hard  labor  on  the  coast  of  Africa — and  both 
to  the  costs  of  the  trial.  What  consternation  would  a 
law  of  this  kind  occas  on  in  London — and  elsewhere/ 
Organ  at  St.  Thomas'  church.  We  had  the  s;itis- 
l-aclion  of  seeing  and  hearing  yesterday,  (sa)  s a J\'\  York 
papei  ) the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  elegantly  mount- 
ed organs  in  the  United  States,  const!  ucted  in  this  city 
l)v  Mr.  Henry  Krben,  under  the  superitvlendence  ot 
George  Barrel!,  James  Blackstock,  and  Benjamin  Jack- 
son,  a committee  appointed  by  the  congregation.  Its 
tones  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  city,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  accompaniments.  Its  dimensions 
are  as  follows.  'I'he  largest  pipe  is  22  feel  long — 21  by 
18  inches,  containing  57  cubic  feet.  'I'he  case  is  18  feet 
G inches  wide,  33  feet  high,  and  10  feet  deep — it  has  28 
slops,  3 setts  keys  and  pedals  and  contains  1,700  pipes. 

..i  tessalated  Jioman  pavement  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Leicester,  England.  It  measures  22  feet  by 
17.  'I  he  tesselhc  are  veiy  small,  and  exhibit  a regular 
liatlei  n,  divided  .nto  octagonal  compartments,  richly  em- 
broidered with  wreaths,  bic.  within  which  are  devices  of 
great  variety  and  beauty.  It  is  supposed  to  liave  been 
IjGuO  years  in  existence. 

.Murders.  Williin  two  or  three  weeks,  no  less  tlian 
four  women  were  murdered  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
— believed  by  their  husbands. 

'■'■'The  sea  serpent."  Some  strange  animal  lias  again 
appeared  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Ftrsons  who  are  said  to  have  been  within  150  feet  ol 
the  monster,  thought  that  it  was  about  200  feet  long 


— his  head  resembling  tliat  of  a snake,  and  his  motion 
undulating  like  that  of  a leech.  No  part  iqipeared  thick- 
er than  a common  hogshead.  He  was  brown  on  the 
back,  and  yellow  lirown  umier  his  belly.  No  tins  were 
discovered.  'I'his  animal  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
many  persons  standing  on  a wharf  in  Boolhlay,  Maine. 

Sheep.  Mr.  Enocli  Johnson,  ot  Galway,  at  the  late 
shearing,  look  from  7 sheep,  as  follows:  liie  1st  81b.  3 
055.  2nd  7,  8.  3d  5,  10.  4lh  4,  3.  5ih  4,  8.  Gdi  G,  10.  7tU 
G,  7,  making  in  the  whole  forty-three  pounds  and  two 
ounces.  [Balston  Spa  Gaz. 

young  lady,  in  Duplin  county,  N.  Carolina,  about 
14  years  old,  vvliile  proceeding  to  pay  a visit  to  a neigh- 
bor between  11  and  12  o’clock,  noon,  was  violated  and 
murdered  close  to  tlie  road,  alter  an  ap|)arently  severe 
struggle,  the  ground  at  the  place  being  much  trodden. 
'I'he  infernal,  after  accomplishing  his  first  purpose,  cut 
her  throat!  No  clue  had  beei!  discovered  by  which  to 
trace  the  villain. 

Dogs.  '1  he  police  of  Paris  has  issued  a rigid  ordi- 
nance to  prevent  dogs  from  being  in  tfie  streets,  unless 
muzzled.  'I'he  hydrophobia  seems  unusually  to  prevail 
in  the  present  year.  We  hear  of  several  new  cases. 

At  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  there  has 
been  a general  slaughter  of  all  the  dogs  found  running 
at  large. 

China.  It  is  said  that  shoemakers  form  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  operatives  in  Canton;  the  number  is  es- 
timated at  about  25,OU0;  of  weavers  there  are  about 
15,01)0;  of  lapidaries  there  are  upwards  of  7,000;  the 
carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  are  estimated  at  16,000. 
'i'liere  are  above  18,000  trading  boats  of  diflerent  sizes 
which  pass  along  the  river  from  Canton  to  Whampoa. 
'I'he  tanks,  or  small  boats,  in  which  people  live,  and 
which  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  police,  are  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  50,000. 

Terrible  death.  Charles  Lloyd,  aged  24  years,  lately 
came  to  his  death  near  Philadelphia,  by  the  giving  way 
of  an  arch  of  a lime-kiln,  on  which  he  was  standing, 
whereby  he  was  embedded  up  to  his  breast  in  the  burn- 
ing mailer  and  so  perished — though  great  efforts  were 
made  to  save  him. 

Brick  house  moved.  The  New  Bedford  Gazette 
states  lliat  Mr.  Dudley  Davenport  has  removed  the 
large  mansion  of  Mr,  Abraham  Itussel,  at  the  head  of 
Union  street,  400  feet,  with  its  four  slacks  ot  chimneys 
and  all  the  turnilure.  So  gentle  was  tlie  operation  that 
the  clock  in  the  house  kept  and  struck  the*  hours  regu- 
larly. “ 

David  L.  Morrill,  late  governor  of  New  Ilumpsliire, 
is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  Hainpsiiiie  Ob- 
server. 

"Immortalily."  An  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
JMaze,  of  Bristol,  lias  gained  a great  celebrity  by  his 
death,  which  was  caused  by  falling  from  one  ot  Uie  py- 
ramids of  Egypt! 

Gershom  Powers,  late  a distinguished  and  useful 
member  of  congress  from  New  York,  died  at  Auburn, 
in  that  stale,  on  the  25lli  nit.  aged  42  y ears.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  business-men  at  Washington,  who  are, 
indeed,  valuable  because  they  are  so  scarce;  not  known 
to  “the  million,”  but  worth  the  whole  tribe  of  mere 
s[)eec(i-makei  s. 

Milts  King,  of  Norfolk,  lately  dismissed  by  the 
United  Stales  Irom  the  place  of  navy  agent,  as  a “de- 
tauller,”  &tc.  has  been  appointed  first  alderman  of  Nor- 
folk, by  the  executive  of  V^irgiuia. 


POETllY  FOR  'I'HE  FOUR  I II  OF  JULY. 

'I'he  following  psalm  and  ode  written  for  and  used  in 
celebration  of  the  last  anniversary,  certainly  deserve  a 
grateful  record. 

Psalm  written  by  John  Quincy  Adaius,  late  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  am!  sung  in  the  climcb  at  Quincy, 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  bis  oration  in  honor  of  the 
day : 

Sing  to  tlie  Lord,  a song  of  praise 
Assemble,  ye  who  love  his  name; 

Let  congregated  millions  raise 
Triumphant  glory’s  loud  acclaim. 
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From  eartli’s  remotest  regions  come; 

Come  greet  your  Maker  and  your  King; 

Will)  hai  p,  with  timbrel,  and  wit!)  drum, 
llis  praise  Jet  bill  and  valley  sing. 

Your  praise,  the  Lord  will  not  disdain; 

The  humble  soul  is  his  delight; 

Saints,  on  your  couches,  swell  the  strain; 

Break  the  dull  stillness  of  the  night. 

Rejoice  in  glory — bid  the  storm, 

Bid  thunder’s  voice  his  ])raise  expand; 

And  while  your  lips  the  chorus  form 
Grasp  for  the  fight,  his  vengeful  brand. 

111. 

Go  forth  in  arms!  Jehovah  reigns; 

Their  graves,  let  foul  oppressors  find; 

Bind  all  their  scepter’d  kings  in  chains, 

Their  peers  with  iron  fetters  bind. 

Then,  to  the  Lord  shall  praise  ascend; 

I'hen  all  mankind,  with  one  accord, 

And  freedom's  voice  till  time  shall  end, 

Ijf  PEALING  ANTHEMS  — PRAISE  THE  LORD. 

Ode  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  church  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  at  the  celebration  by  the  “Union  and  states 
rights”  party,  and  previous  to  the  oration  delivered  by 
Mr.  Drayton: 

AIR — Scots  ivlia  hae  ivp  Wallace  bled. 

I. 

HAIL,  our  country’s  natal  morn! 

Hail,  our  spreading  kindred  born! 

Hail  thou  banner  not  yet  torn, 

Waving  o’er  the  tree! 

While,  this  day,  in  festal  throng, 

Millions  swell  the  patriot  song, 

Shall  not  we  thy  notes  prolong, 

Hallow’d  jubilee? 

II. 

Who  would  sever  freedom’s  shrine? 

Who  would  di’aw  the  invidious  line? 

Thougl)  by  birth,  one  spot  be  mine, 

Dear  is  all  the  rest:  — 

Dear  to  me  the  south’s  fair  land. 

Dear,  the  central  mountain-band, 

Dear,  New  England’s  rocky  strand, 

Dear  the  prairied  west. 

III. 

By  our  altars,  pure  and  free, 

By  our  law’s  deep  rooted  tree. 

By  the  past’s  dread  memory. 

By  our  WASHINGTON; 

By  our  common  parent  tongue, 

By  our  hopes,  bright,  buoyant,  young, 

By  the  tie  of  country  strong — 

W'e  will  still  be  ONE. 

IV. 

Fathers!  have  ye  bled  in  vain? 

Ages!  must  ye  droop  again? 

MAKER!  shall  we  rashly  slain 
Blessings  sent  by  THEE? 

No!  receive  our  solemn  vow. 

While  before  thy  throne  we  bow. 

Ever  to  maintain,  as  now 

“ UNION— LIBERT  Y.  ” 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  Globe. 

Washington,  June  23,  1831. 

Sir:  1 received  a letter  of  the  21st,  at  9 o’clock,  on 
the  22d,  through  the  city  post  office,  charging  several 
officers  of  the  government  with  a conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate you.  They  were  immediately  furnished  by  me  with 
a copy  of  your  letter;  and  I herewith  enclose,  for  your 
information,  copies  of  the  replies  which  they  have  given, 
denying  the  charges  preferred  against  them  by  you.  A 
copy  of  my  letter  is  also  enclosed.  I am,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

S.  D.  Ingham,  esq. 

P.  S.  I would  have  prefered  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  examined  into,  face  to  face,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose sent  ray  messenger  for  you,  but  was  informed  you 
had  left  the  city  at  4 o’clock,  A.  M.  A.  J. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion; 

JVew  Hope,  June  30,  1831. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 

Sir;  I had  the  honor  to  receive,  by  way  ofDoyles- 
town,  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  with  its  enclosures, 
viz:  copies  of  a circular  letter  from  you  to  the  acting 
secretary  of  war,  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  regis- 
ter and  second  auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  of  their  re- 
spective answers — the  copy  of  your  circular  being  in 
print;  the  others  I had  also  seen  in  the  newspapers  some 
days  before  your  letter  reached  me. 

In  your  letter  to  me  above  refered  to,  you  speak  of 
my  having  charged  several  officers  of  the  government 
with  a conspiracy,  and  state  that  they  have  denied  the 
charges  prefered  against  them  by  me.  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  say',  that  1 have  not  charged  those  officers  with 
any  specific  offence  in  the  form  suggested  by  you. 

I have  stated  that  the  late  secretary  of  war  and  act- 
ing secretary  of  war  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  assault  upon  me,  on  my  way  to  the  office, 
as  I believed  with  an  intent  to  assassinate.  1 also  stated 
that  a grocery  store  between  my  lodgings  and  the  office, 
and  the  rooms  of  the  treasurer  and  register,  were  alter- 
nately occupied  by  them  as  places  of  rendezvous  while 
so  employed.  I further  stated  that  the  treasurer,  re- 
gister, and  second  auditor,  were  in  their  company.  I 
also  stated  that  the  principal  persons  thus  engaged,  viz. 
Eaton  and  Randolph,  with  a recruited  force,  threatened 
an  assault  on  the  dwelling  I resided  in  the  same  night 
until  a late  hour;  and  I now  state  that  this  threatening 
was  continued  until  a late  hour  on  the  following  night. 
The  officers  who  have  denied  the  charge  as  framed  by 
you,  admit  having  been  in  company  with  Mr.  Eaton 
during  the  time  referred  to;  but  they  deny  having  been 
in  his  company  the  whole  time;  this  was  never  intended 
to  have  been  alleged  by  me. 

The  admissions,  equivocations,  and  palpable  reserva- 
tions, in  their  letters,  are  abundant  proof  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  asserted  by  me,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned; 
but,  if  any  doubt  remains,  it  should  be- observed,  that 
my  letter  of  the  21st  was  addressed  to  you  especially  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which 
capscity  your  powers  must  be  ample  to  direct  the  pro- 
per officer  of  the  government,  to  institute  a legal  investi- 
gation of  this  transaction  before  a tribunal  having  power 
to  examine  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
Whenever  this  shall  be  done,  I will,  without  delay,  re- 
turn to  the  seat  of  government,  and  render  all  the  aid 
in  my  power  to  such  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  in- 
vestigation shall  begin  with  the  principals,  and  before  I 
furnish  a list  of  the  witnesses,  that  an  assurance  of  pro- 
tection shall  be  given  to  those  who  hold  offices,  that  they 
shall  suffer  no  injury'  in  consequence  of  giving  testimo- 
ny. This  has  become  necessary  by'  reason  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Evans,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Eaton, 
that  “the  president  would  turn  every  clerk  out  of  office 
who  took  my  part  in  this  business,”  and  of  other  facts, 
which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge.  Although  I do 
not  assume  that  this  declaration  was  authorised  by  you, 
yet  it  is  indispensable  to  justice,  that  no  apprehension 
of  this  nature  should  rest  on  the  minds  of  witnesses. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

S.  D.  INGHAM. 


THE  president’s  REPLY 

To  J\lr.  Ingham’s  letter  dated  June  30th. 

Washington,  July  7,  1831. 

Sir;  The  president,  on  his  return  to-day  from  the  Rip 
Raps,  has  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  In  re- 
ply to  your  renewed  call  upon  him,  “as  chief  magis- 
t)-ate  of  the  District  of  Columbia,”!  am  directed  to  in- 
form you,  that  he  does  not  consider  the  fact  of  certain 
officers  “having  been  in  com[iany  with  major  Eaton” 
during  office  hours,  and  in  their  offices,  where  it  is  their 
duty  to  be,  and  where  every  individual  has  aright  to  go, 
as  supporting  the  charge  that  those  offices  were  used 
“as  places  of  rendezvous”  by  a party  lying  in  wait  to 
assassinate  you;  nor  as  constituting  “probable  cause” 
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to  justify  the  subjection  of  citizens  ot  fair  character,  all 
solenily  denying  your  impniaiions,  to  arraingment  be- 
fore a court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  1 hat  it  “a  legal 
investigation  of  Ih  s transaction  before  a tribunal  having 
power  to  examine  and  com[)el  tlie  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses,” be,  by  you,  deemed  necessary,  he  assures  yon 
of  a.ieqnate  protection  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
you  have  the  right,  as  prosecutor  before  the  grand  jury, 
to  present  the  supposed  offenders,  or  to  summon  them 
before  any  niagistrate  of  the  district:  Also,  that  “an 

assurance  of  protection  shall  be  given  to  those  who  hold 
offices  that  they  shall  sulfer  no  injury  in  consequence  of 
giving  testimony”— an  assurance,  however,  not  to  be 
construed  as  affording  impunity  for  any  misconduct  which 
the  investigation  may  unfohl. 

The  president  directs  me  to  inform  you,  also,  that, 
should  any  persons  connected  with  the  government  be 
found  imj)licated  in  having  formed  part  of  “a  recruited 
force,”  to  engage  in  hostilities  of  any  kind  within  the 
precincts  of  the  departments,  or  elsewhere  within  the 
District  of  Columbia;  or  having  armed  and  associated 
together,  to  the  disturbance  and  alarm  of  its  peaceful 
citizens,  he  will  feel  it  his  duty,  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
nalties ot  the  law,  forthwith  to  dismiss  the  offenders 
from  the  public  service.  He  directs  me  further,  sir, 
and  in  conclusion,  to  state  that,  from  the  inquiry  he 
has  made,  your  charges  to  that  effect  against  the  acting 
secretary  of  war,  and  others,  do  not  appear  to  be  found- 
ed in  fact;  and  that  he  cannot  but  ascribe  them  to  a re* 
liance  on  false  statements  or  vague  surmises,  or  to  the 
workings  of  an  over-excited  imagination.  I am,  sir, 
very  resnectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^ ^ ^ N.  P.  TRIST. 

Sam.  B.  Ingham y esg.  Boylestoxvn,  Bucks  county ^ Pa. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer . 

[Pennsylvania  “Official. ”J 
From  a Washington  Correspondent. 

“The  people  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Ingham  and  their 
partizans  came  into  the  support  of  gen.  Jackson.  It  was 
after  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (particularly  of 
Pennsylvania)  had  decided  against  them,  that  they  ac- 
quiesced in  the  nomination  of  “the  hero.”  They  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  as  they  alledged,  to  either  of  the  other 
candidates;  but  the  truth  is,  they  knew  that  Mr.  Adams, 
had  no  prospects  out  of  the  New  England  states;  they 
knew  that  they  had  no  hopes  from  Mr.  Crawford,  whom 
they  had  shamefully  reviled  and  persecuted,  and  their 
principles  and  interests  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
Mr.  Clay:  hence  they  yielded  their  support  to  general 
Jackson.  By  so  doing,  they  calculated  that,  by  their 
great  zeal  in  his  cause,  they  would  insinuate  themselves 
into  his  special  favor,  entangle  him  in  their  wiles,  secure 
to  themselves  the  high  places  and  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  lay  a sure  foundation  for  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  presidency  in  four  years!  But,  upon 
due  reflection,  difficulties  presented  themselves  at  every 
corner  and  turn.^They  knew  that  the  support  was  given 
from  selfish  considerations:  they  knew  that  they  were 
not  justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  lhat'they  were  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 
They  knew,  also,  that  Henry  Baldwin  was  the  favorite  of 
general  Jackson  in  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  his 
former  and  disinterested  friendship,  his  splendid  talents, 
and  his  great  acquirements;  that  the  president  had  invit- 
ed him  to  take  a seat  in  his  cabinet,  and  that  he  had 
come  on  for  that  purpose.  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  affairs, 
and  at  a festive  club  of  the  Calhoun  members  of  congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  infamous  project  was  con- 
ceived of  thwarting  the  views  of  the  president,  and  of 
bullying  him  into  the  appointment  of  Samuel  D.  Ingham! 
It  was  a bold  and  des[)erale  attempt;  but  upon  the  issue 
depended  tlieir  momentary  liiumpti,  or  their  total  over- 
throw. While  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  grape  was 
still  burning  in  their  veins,  these,  ‘ ‘eleven  Calhoun  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania”  posted  oft  to  the  president,  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ingham,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  .Mr.  Baldwin!  Tlieir  demand  was  not  acceded  to: 
they  retired  to  their  quarters,  collected  five  members 
from  other  states,  returned  to  the  president,  passed 
themselves  off  as  the  majority  ot  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
legation in  oongrass,  and  made  a second  demand,  which 


was  again  not  acceded  to.  At  length  they  declared,  that  if 
Mr.  Ingham  was  not  appointed,  their  friends  in  the  se- 
nate would  reject  the  nomination  ot  Mr.  Baldwin!  Be- 
lieving that  they  stated  nothing  but  facts,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  conform  to  what  he  was  erroneously  led  to  believe 
were  the  wishes  of  the  jieople  of  Pennsylvania,  he  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties!  'I’liis false  steji,  however,  has  oc- 
casioned all  the  hickei  ings,  and  dissensions,  and  heart- 
burnings, which  have  agitated  the  cabinet,  and  which 
have  distracted  society  in  this  city. 

“Mr.  Ingham  bein'g  thus  placed  in  the  treasury  de- 
liartment,  under  circumstances  which  no  honorable  or 
high-minded  man  would  consent  to  receive  office,  and 
being  neither  qualified  by  education  nor  talent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  station,  he  naturally  felt  in  an 
awkward  predicament.” 

From  the  Jlmerican  Sentinel. 

[Late  Pennsylvania  “Official.”] 

*‘ln  a few  days  w'e  will  give  a full  and  conclusive  refu- 
tation to  the  version  ofLewis,  Kendall  & Co.  in  relation 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ingham  came  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  We  are  prepared,  on  the 
instant,  to  expose  their  falsehoods,  and  which  the  authors 
of  the  letter  knoiv  to  be  false;  but  we  shall  wait  till  the 
president  returns  to  the  seat  of  government,  that  he  may 
see  and  read  our  answer.  In  "the  mean  time  we  shall 
cut  out  the  letter  from  the  Inquirer,  and  try  to  make  it 
reach  the  president  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  If  it  should 
ever  find  its  way  to  him,  his  native  nobleness  of  soul 
will  denounce  it  as  a most  profligate,  odious,  and  unqua- 
lified falsehood.” 

From  the  Washington  Globe  of  June  11. 

[“Official.”] 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  we  some  time  ago  de- 
nied that  “any  member  of  congress  was  authorised  by 
the  president  to  inform  Messrs.  Ingham,  Berrien  and 
Branch  '■^that  it  -was  his  determination  to  remove  them 
from  office  if  they  refused  to  compel  their  families  to 
associate  '-with  that  of  major  Eaton.”  This  was  j>ro- 
nounced  an  equivocal  denial,  and  col.  Johnson,  from 
Kentucky,  was  pointed  out,  in  letters,  as  the  member 
of  congress  making  the  communication  to  those  gentle- 
men, and  upon  his  character  the  story  was  propagated 
as  entitled  to  credence,  although  emphatically  contra- 
dicted in  the  Globe. 

We  now  declare,  without  qualification,  that  colonel 
Johnson  never  did  make  such  communication  to  Messrs. 
Ingham,  Berrien  and  Branch,  as  that  imputed  to  him. 
lie  assured  those  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
president  did  not  require  social  intercourse  betiveen  the 
families  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  that  he  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  such  pretension.”* 

From  the  Itichmond  Enquirer. 

[Virginia  “Official.”] 

Letter  to  the  editors,  dated  Old  Point  Comfort,  July 
1,  1831  — 

“Since  the  president’s  arrival  at  the  Rip  Raps,  I have, 
among  other  subjects,  conversed  with  him  on  the  late 
occurrences  at  Washington.  In  relation  to  major  Eaton’s 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Ingham,  1 expressed  my  regret  that 
he  should  have  put  himself  in  the  wrong  at  the  outset, 
bv  so  expressing  himself  as  to  admit  of  a doubt  as  to  the 
purport  of  his  communication.  There  was  every  pro- 
bability that  major  E’s.  demand  related  to  the  publica- 
tion, and  not  to  any  thing  in  the  course  which  Mrs.  Ing- 
ham might  have  seen  fit  to  pursue  in  the  selection  of  her 
society:  this,  however,  had  not  been  made  to  appear  so 
clearly  as  it  might  have  been.  The  president  replied, 
that  a careful  perusal  of  major  Eaton’s  letter  would,  he 
thought,  show  it  to  have  one  meaning  only:  but  that  even 
admitting  its  expression  to  be  ambiguous,  the  ambiguity 
was  utterly  insufficient  to  support  a doubt  on  the  suliject. 
The  right  of  every  member  of  society  to  the  most  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  runs  so  no- 

* This  article,  and  that  which  follows,  put  an  import- 
ant point  at  issue,  between  the  contending  parties:  the 
one  having  said  that  attempts  were  made,  by  the  pre- 
sident to  force  Mrs.  Eaton  into  the  families  of  Messrs. 
Ingham,  &o.  En.  Reo. 
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toriozis~so  familiar  to  every  mind— that  no  man  could, 
except  upon  the  meanest  grounds,  be  supposed  guilty 
of  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  calling  it  in  question. 

“Tliis  sentiment,  uttered  witli  the  impressive  earnest- 
ness and  energetic  sincerity,  characteristic  ot  .the  man, 
could  not  but  impress  me,  even  more  strongly  than  1 
had  before  been,  with  the  reckless  pi  olligacy  oftiie  false- 
liood,  so  olten  reiterated  by  the  coalition  press  and  its 
new  coadjutors,  that  the  new  cabinent  had  taken  their 
seats  under  certain  “conditions”  as  to  their  social  inter- 
course.” I 

From  the  IFashimrion  Globe  of  July  11.  I 

C*‘Official.”J 

THE  EAST  DEMONSTRATION  OF  MR.  INGHAM. 

This  gentleman  has  published  another  letter  written 
to  the  president.  He  does  not  give  the  note  to  which 
it  purports  to  be  a response.  Nor  does  he  wait  to  re- 
ceive an  answer,  so  anxious  is  he  to  make  somethin"- 
of  his  conspiracy.  He  publishes  his  letter  at  once,  tha* 
the  public  may  see  his  willingness  to  return, ‘‘wiMozii 
delay  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  have  a legal  inves- 
ligation  of  this  transaction  before  a tribunal  having 
power  to  examine  and  compel  the  attendance  of  tvit- 
nesses.’*  He  could  not  wait  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
which  would  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  president’s 
return  to  the  city  because  he  knew  that  it  would  also 
bring  him  the  reply  which  was  in  fact,  on  the  way  to 
him  when  he  ushered  his  letter  to  the  public.  Whe- 
ther his  letter  had  been  received  or  not  by  the  president 
— whether  the  response  required  by  it  would  make  im- 
mediate publication  proper  or  not,  he  did  not  wait  to 
consider.  Mr.  Ingham’s  first  letter  was,  we  under- 
stand, published  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sident so  it  apjiears  from  the  beginning  that  this  pri- 
vate^ correspondence  was  meant  as  an  attack  upon  the 
president  by  Mr.  Ingham,  and  was  designed  as  an  ad- 
diess  altogether  to  tlie  [lublic.  The  president  has,  there- 
tore,  we  think,  very  properly  given  him  the  information 
he  seemed  ,to  ask,  through  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
I'rist,  declining  any  further  corresiiondence  with  him. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Ingham  has  pursued  towards 
the  president,  is  one,  which,  we  think,  will  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  public  to  which  he  appeals.  The 
president  gave  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places 
in  his  administration,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
wish  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ingham  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, with  the  full  knowledge  that  major  Eaton 
was  to  be  his  colleague.  No  sooner  is  his  commission 
safely  in  his  pocket,  than  he  joins  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends 
in  the  eflort  to  drive  major  Eaton  out  of  the  cabinet. 
He,  in  effect,  tells  the  president,  that  he  has-associated 
in  his  counsels  an  individual  who  is  a blot  upon  his  ad- 
ministration. Why  did  not  Mr.  Ingham  think  of  this 
before  be  took  office  in  conjunction  with  such  an  indi- 
vidual? 

The  president,  with  an  elevation  honorable  to  his  cha- 
racter, thought  fit  to  overlook  the  implied  insult  offered 
to  hiinselt  and  sought  only  to  reconcile  the  difficulty  in 
his  Cabinet.  It  was  made  osteiisdily,  by  ihose  origiuatin"- 
it,  altogether  an  affair  of  the  females  of  their  familie^ 
It  was  said,  that  with  regard  to  major  Eaton,  they  enter- 
tained llie  best  feelings,  and  could  unite  in  perfect  har- 
mony. This  was  all  the  president  required.  He  was 
willing  to  trust  to  such  protestations,  but  declared  his 
determination  to  have,  union,  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  members  of  his  cabinet;  this  was  at  the 
llireshold  of  the  difficulty. 

At  the  succeeding  session  of  congress,  meetings  of  the 
tnends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  took  place,  with  a view  of  ad- 
dressing the  president  to  remove  maj.  Eaton  from  his 
counsels.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  next  embraced  in  the 
denunciation.  Arrangements  were  made  in  conp-ress  to 
embarrass  tlie  measures  of  tlie  administration  in  That  bo- 
dy.  1 be  Callioun  Telegraph  and  the  Ingham  Sentinel 
evinced  their  disafTeclion.  The  appointment  of  Air. 
Baldwin  was  denounced  in  advance.  Remote  editors,  as 
has  been  proved,  where  sounded,  in  tlie  hope  of  bring- 
ing them  out  in  oiiposllion  to  the  re-election  of  the 
president.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with  a 
horrible  plot.  When  this  issue  was  maile  with  himself, 
personally,  the  president  found  his  cabinet  divided.  And 
an  entire  re-orgfiiizaiion  was  determined  on. 


Notwillislandmg,  tlie  president  could  not  but  believe 
hat  xMr.  Ingham  had  taken  sides  with  his  adversary,  he 
treated  him  with  kindness  to  the  last.  He  gave  hhn 
credit  for  his  official  capacity  and  fidelity,  fie  was  the 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  entitled  to  rc- 
sjiec  . Penetrated  with  grateful  feeling  towards  Pennsvl- 
vama,  as  the  first  state  that  had  invited  him  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  he  was  unwilling  that  she  should  sufter  any 
mortification,  by  supposing  that  lie  wished  to  put  anv 
mark  of  disgrace  on  Mr.  Ingham,  by  desiring  him  la 
retire  from  the  cabinet.  He  therefore  offered  him  a 
position  ot  dignity  and  trust,  quite  equal  to  his  deserts. 
Mr  Ingham  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  interest  and 
ambition  would  be  promoted  by  a warfare  on  the  pre- 
sident, and  he  has  sought  seduously  some  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it. 


Whilst  thus  on  the  look  out  for  some  offence,  the  pre- 
sident addressed  Mr.  Ingham  a note  on  some  business, 
as  '‘acting  secretary  of  the  treasury.‘>’  He  took  excep- 
tion to  this,  and  wrote  a letter,  signifying  the  ground  of 
his  dissatisfaction.  I o this  the  president  replied  in  a 
brief  note  as  follows: 

“The  piesident,  with  his  respects  to  Mr.  Ingham,  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  his  note  of  the  7lh,  which  he 
has  this  moment  received.  Its  contents  he  has  read 
with  surprise.  Surely  at  no  time  has  he  in  any  way  in- 
tended an  indignity,  or  any  thing  that  could  wear  sucK 
appearance  to  any  gentleman,  who  has  been  connected 
with  him  in  the  government.  It  ought  not,  nor  can  it 
be  conceived,  that  a note  hastily  written,  addressed 
“acting f when  it  should  have  been  “secre/ar^  o/‘ //le 
should  be  considered  an  indignity  offered,  or 
that  it  could  diminish  or  alter  the  authority  under  which 
he  was  transacting  the  duties  ol  the  department. 

June  8,  1831.” 


Ihis  attempt  failing,  Mr.  Ingham  sought  in  another 
quarter,  some  ground  of  quarrel  to  carry  with  him  to 
Pennsylvania,  as  a justification  of  the  hositiliiy  he  meant 
to  wage  against  tlie  administration.  He  writes  to  Mr. 
Barry  an  angry  letter,  telling  him  that  “rumor  ’ report- 
ed that  the  postmaster  general,  or  one  of  his  assistants, 
had  said  the  department  possessed  a certain  bond  of  his, 
whicli  would  beheld  up  in  terrorem  to  keep  him  quiet* 
T.  he  postmaster  general,  after  objecting  to  rumor  as  ra- 
ther a vagrant  witness,  politely  assures  Mr.  Ingham, 
that,  so  tar  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  without  founda- 
tion, and  intimated  his  disbelief  as  to  either  of  his  assist- 
ants having  given  any  ground  for  it.  Mr.  Ingham  again 
replies,  and  insists  that  Mr.  Barry  should  answer  for 
his  assistants.  Mr.  Barry  again,  with  great  politeness, 
informed  Mr.  Ingham,  that  for  the  official  acts  of  his  as- 
sistants he  admitted  himself  responsible,  but  as  to  acts 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  public  service,  his  as- 
sistants were  themselves  answerable;  and  furthermore, 
as  they  stood  upon  perfect  equality  with  Mr.  Ingliam 
and  himself,  it  was  proper  that  Mr.  Ingham,  who  com- 
plained, should  make  the  call  upon  them.  Not  being 
able  to  make  any  thing  out  of  this  coivespondence,  MrT 
Ingham  gave  it  up.  He  remained  at  Washington,  how- 
ever, and  kept  up  such  an  intercourse  with  the  editor  of 
the  Telegrapl),  that  major  Eaton  felt  assured  he  was  the 
jirompler  of  the  scurrilous  attacks  made  on  his  wife. 
And  when  the  names  of  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  vouched  in  the  Telegraph,  major  Eaton  felt  it  due 
to  himself  to  make  the  enquiry  of  each  w hether  the  state- 
ments of  lliat  print  were  authorised  by  them.  Mr. 
Berrien  responded  decorously,  and  as  it  regarded  the 
indignity  offered  in  the  Telegraph,  disavowed  it  as  hav- 
ing been  made  on  liis  authority.  Tlie  public  know  the 
rest.  Mr.  Ingham  refused  to  disavow,  but  added  insult 
to  that  of  the  Telegraph.  He  refused  to  give  honora- 
ble satisfaction,  and  when  threatened  with  corporeal 
chastisement,  instead  of  apjiealing  to  the  civil  authority 
to  punish  the  individual  wlio  menaced  him,  he  called  in 
col.  Tow  son,  with  a squad  of  volunteers,  and  thus  hira- 
s.ell  became  a ihreatener  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Ingham  had  now  accomplished  his  purpose.  He 
had  made  a pretext,  out  of  which  he  could  work  surae- 
tliing  like  a justification  for  tlie  opposition  which  he  me- 
ditated against  the  president  on  his  return  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Like  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  made  an  outcry  about  a 
conspiracy,  and  sought  to  involye  the  friends  of  the 
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president  in  its  accessaries.  Tlie  acliiig  secretary  of 
\^'ar,  the  treasure  r,  the  register,  llie  second  auditor,  the 
fourth  auditor,  the  city  postmaster,  Mr.  Van  Kleeck,  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurcli — Mr.  Evans,  a 
member  of  the  Metfiodlsl  church,*  the  venerable  judge 
Overton,  who  had  gone  some  day  s before  to  the  liip 
flaps,  and  his  nepliew,  all,  all  were  involved  in  ii, 
either  directly  by  Mr.  Ingham  or  his  friends.  This 
gentleman  had  seen  the  effects  of  the  .Moi-gan  excite- 
ment, and  he  fancied  that  it  the  public  indignation  could 
be  excited  by  the  killing  of  a poor  man  like  Morgan, 
that  to  conspire  against  and  alarm  to  extremity  an  ex 


“The 

an  ojfuiiil  expose  of  some  of  the  facts  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  original  organization  and  recent  ilissolu- 
tion  of  the  late  catiinet.  W’e  will  publish  it  with  the 
answers  which  it  seems  inevitable  it  must  evolve.  On  u 
view  of  the  whole  ground,  our  readers  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  form  an  advised  opinion. 


Sin: 


From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

[Late  “official.”] 

Jiicinnondy  June  30,  1831. 

[n  the  absence  of  the  governor  from  the  seat  of 


secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  a much  more  heinous  of-  government,  your  paper  has  been  brought  to  me  from 
would  create  an  excitement  incalculably  fbe  post  office,  directed  to  the  executive  department  ot 


fence,  and 
greater.  Mr, 
ten  one  thin 
feti 


ngham  seems,  however,  to  have  forgot- 1 Virginia.  As  the  head  of  that  department  at  this  time, 
7Vie  consfnracv  mruinst  JMora-mi  -iuasJio  \ I have  to  sav  to  you  that  1 am  aware  ot  no  legal  or  re- 


suscep 

the  public  must  take  denial  for  confession 

On  re-publishing  the  preceding  article,  the 
National  Intelligencer  has  the  following  remarks: 

The  long  article  which  we  copy  from  the  Globe  of 
yesterday,  appears  in  that  paper  under  circumstances 
which  warrant  us,  if  not  to  impute  it  to  the  executive, 
at  least  to  consid  r it  as  au  horised  by  him.  It  should 
therefore  be  attentively  read. 


forwarded  to  the  executive,  as,  under  existing  circum- 
tances,  you  can  have  no  claim  ui)on  the  state  tor  any  of 
them.  Your’s,  &cc.  PETER  V.  DANIEE, 

lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia, 

U'asJdngton,  July 

Sin:  Upon  my’  return  home,  alter  an  absence  of  four 
days,  I found  your  note  of  the  30lh  ult.  The  copy  of 

o- 


The  dissolution  of  tlie  late  cabinet  it  is  now  officially  1 1 elegraph  to  which  it  refers  is  intended  tor  the 

avowed,  was,  from  the  beginning,  the  act  of  tb.e  presi-  vernor,  and  not  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia 


dent,  and  did  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  president,  resigning  his 
office,  or  of  that  of  Mr.  Eaton,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  deliberate  determination  of  the  president  himself. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  was  an 
enigma  to  the  public,  or  that  -Mr.  Ingliam  was  slow  to 
comprehend  how  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  secretary 
of  slate’s  resignation  could  affect  him.  The  writer  ot 
the  Globe  says-— “ /f  /ieii  this  issue  tvas  made  [by  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  appeal]  with  himself  personally,  the  presi 
dent  found  his  cabinet  divided;  and  an  entire  re-organi- 
z -tion  was  determined  upon.”  This  determination 
therefore,  roust  have  been  made  about  the  time  that 
congress  adjourned,  and  of  course  long  before  the  dale 


‘Under  existing  circumstances,”  you  will  please  tore- 
turn  such  copies  as  may  have  come  to  your  possession 
during  hi*;  absence,  to  the  post  office  in  your  city,  to  be 
placed  wit!)  his  private  papers.  If  he  has  not  bronglit 
the  subject  of  his  subscription  to  tlie  United  States  'i'e- 
legraph  before  the  “council  of  state,”  1 presume  it  was 
because  he  considered  it  a subject  on  which  he  was  not 
■equired  to  ask  their  advice;  or  it  may  be  that  he  in- 
tends hereafter  to  do  so.  It  w'ill  be  in  lime  for  you,  as 
one  of  his  advisers,  to  refuse  your  consent  wlien  it  is 
asked.  Yours,  &c.  DUFF  GREEN. 

Hon.  J^eter  V.  Daniel,  lieutenant  governor  of  Va. 
Hichmond,  Virginia. 

[We  have  heard  a good  joke  in  explanation  of  lieu- 


of  the  resignation  o(  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  alternative  tenant  governor  DanieVs  proceeding,  and  shewing  it  to 
to  a “sell-distranchisement. ” The  determination  of  pe  a retaliation  on  gov.  Floyd,  bec-AV\se  that  the  latter, 
the  president  does  not  appear  to  us  an  unreasonable  U short  time  previous  to  his  surrender  of  a “brief  au- 
one.  But  it  must  be  contessed  that  the  machinery  con-  thority”  to  Mr.  Daniel,  had  ordered  the  discontinuance 
trived  for  its  execution  has  unfortunately  operated  upon  of  the^ Maryland  “official.”] 
its  inventor,  whoever  he  may  have  been. 

It  can  hardly  be  but  we  sliall  hear  from  Mr.  Ingham 
again;  for  the  letter  published  to-day,  being  signed  by 
Air.  Trist,  instead  of  the  president  himself,  does  not  on 
that  account  lose  the  character  of  being  the  act  of  tlie 
president.  A letter  written  by  his  direction,  must,  of 
course,  be  considered  as  bis  own 


In  relation  to  the  preceding  article  from  the  Globe, 
the  Washington  Telegraph  says: 

“We  rose  from  a sick  bed,  and  assumed  our  pen  sim- 
ply to  say,  that  the  article  in  the  Globe  is  a tissue  of  mis- 
representation, intended  to  bolster  up  the  malign  influ- 
ence, wliich  we  will,  at  an  early  day,  expose;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  ask  our  readers,  whom  we  never  seek  to 


From  the  Charleston  jllerciiry. 

Late  “whole”  Jackson— now  nullifying  "offichl.'’ 

‘In  our  paper  of  this  morning  will  be  found  a most 
extraordinary  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Eaton 
and  Ingham,  who  were  still  acting  at  the  time  in  the  dis- 
tinguished stations  of  secretaries  of  the  war  and  treasury 
depi'.rtments  of  the  United  States.  No  parallel  can  be 
found  to  it  in  any  civilizer!  country.  We  copy  it  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  reluctance,  and  only  under  a con- 
viction that  it  is  our  duty  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as 
a genuine  exhil'ition  of  the  true  state  of  tilings  at  Wash- 
ington, and  as  furnishihg  a very  probable  explanation  of 
the  real  causes  of  the  late  explosion  of  the  cabinet.  We 
have  heretofore  seen  an  abundance  of  matter  in  rela- 


mislead,  to  await  the  expose  which  the  statement  in  the  tion  to  the  subject  of  this  correspondence,  in  other  pa- 


Globe  seems  to  require  of  Messrs.  Iiigliam,  Branch  and 
Berrien,  and  of  col.  Johnson.  When  their  several 
statements,  and  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the 
Globe,  come  to  be  published,  as  we  conceive  they  must 
be,  all  douiit  will  be  dissipated,  and  all  that  we  have  said 
will  be  confirmed.  It  will  then  appear  mIiv  the  Globe  is 
now  so  anxious  to  impair  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Ingham.” 

Concerning  the  same  article,  the  American  yenlinel  of 
yesterday  observes: 

* It  would  appear  then,  that  “the  acting  secretary  of 
war,  the  treasurer,  the  register,  the  second  auditor,  the 
fourth  auditor,  and  the  ciiy  postmaster,  in  high  and  re- 
sponsible places,  not  described  as  “members”  of  any 
cliurcb,  should  have  less  weight  than  the  highly  honored 
clerks,  Messrs.  Van  Kleeck  and  Evans!  It  is  a queer 
parade  of  religious  association  3,  as  to  the  two  last. 

En.  Rug. 


pers,  which  we  regretted  to  perceive,  having  always  re- 
garfled  it  as  a tonic  which  should  not  have  be^n  made  a 
subject  of  public  agitation  or  discnss'on.  But  now  that 
it  has  taken,  as  it  were,  an  official  shape,  and  has  become 
identified  v.-itli  the  char.icter  of  our  government,  we 
place  it  upon  record  as  a part—  a melancholy  and  revolt- 
ing part — of  tlie  history  ot  our  country.  We  make  no 
comment  upon  the  dispute  itself.  tVe  only  feel,  as 
every  Jlmerican  iniistfcel,  that  scenes  like  these,  ivhilst 
they  humble  every  lover  of  our  country,  cannot  fail  to 
cause  it  to  be  de-ipised  abroad;  nor  have  we  words  to 
express  our  regret  that  such  occurrences  sliould  have 
taken  place  under  an  administration  v,  hicli  we  ardently 
desired  and  zealously  labored  to  elevate  to  power,  and 
under  whose  aiispxes  we  had  fondly  and  confidently 
trusted,  tliat  our  country  wouUl  have  assumeil  an  hon- 
oralile  and  enviable  n.mie  among  tbc  nations  of  the 
earth.” 
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From  the  Boston  Courier.  [Clay.] 

We  intimated  an  intention  of  publishing  Mr.  Ingham’s 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  him  by  his  friends  of  Buck’s 
county,  bn  his  return  irom  \Vashington.  But  we  have 
changed  our  purpose.  It  is  not  worth  the  expense  of 
putting  it  in  type.  It  divulges  nothing  tiiat  was  not 
known  before;  and  every  word  of  censure  or  reproach 
tliat  it  casts,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  president, 
should  have  blistered  the  tongue  of  the  speaker.  Ge- 
neral Jackson  owes  his  elevation  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Ingham  and  his  political  associates;  and  moral  as  well 
as  political  justice  demands  that  he  should  be  made  the 
Yictim  of  his  own  folly. 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  prophecy;  but, judging 
from  the  facts  within  our  knowledge,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  senate.  Certain  we  are  that  it  will  be,  if 
the  part  which  he  has  acted  since  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton is  fully  examined.  His  rejection,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  excise  no  sympathy,  and  will  consign 
him  to  lasting  retirement.  Indeed,  we  have  our  doubts 
w’hetiier  he  will  not  yet  affirm  his  own  condemnation 
by  declining  the  mission,  and  thus  escape  the  severe 
ordeal.  ” 

A Virginia  correspondent  of  this  paper  says — «‘Gene- 
ral  Jackson  is  pursuing  the  very  course  that  his  enetnies 
woulvl  choose  for  him  if  they  had  ttieir  choice;  for  it  is 
a fact  that  liis  friends,  those  too  who  would  have  done 
any  thing  fairly  to  have  advanced  his  cause,  are  fast  los- 
ing their  confidence,  and  unless  he  speedily  sees  his  er- 
ror, and  changes  his  course,  I think  he  will  have  to  re- 
tire to  the  hermitage. 

From  the  ^J\'ational  Intelligencer.  [Clay.] 

[The  following  communication  was  received  several 
days  ago,  but  deferred  until  the  writer  disclosed  his 
name.  We  have  ourselves  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  fact  which  it  suggests.] 

Has  not  the  president  received  within  a few  weeks, 
or  months  past,  from  the  men  'xho  originally  nominated 
him  for  the  office  in  1823,  a paper  in  the  nature  of  Sk pro- 
test against  his  standing  for  a ke-electiojt,  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  himself — that  a president  should  be 
elected  but  for  one  term,  in  order  to  preclude  the 
abuse  of  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  secure  a re-elec- 
tion? We  say,  has  not  such  a paper  been  received  from 
HIS  FRIENDS  IN  PHILADELPHIA?  If  such  a protest  exists, 
we  hope  the  gentlemen  who  transmitted  it  to  the  presi- 
dent will  also  give  it  to  the  public,  that  they  may  see  and 
judge  of  the  ground  upon  which  his  retreat  to  Tennessee 
is  ui  ged.  ON  HIT. 

From  the  JVational  Gazette.  [Anti-Jackson.] 
Removals  from  office.  In  the  fifth  volume,  page  83, 
of  Bignon’s  History  of  France,  from  November,  1799, 
to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  thus  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Bonaparte  in  this  respect: 

“The  most  rigid  justice  regulated  his  conduct  towards 
individuals.  He  never  determined  on  a removal  with- 
out a formal  inquiry,  and  a preliminary  report;  and 
rarely  ever  without  having  heard  the  accused  functiona- 
ry in  his  defence.” 

It  may  be  added,  that  a removal  for  difference  of  opi- 
nion never  took  place  by  Bonaparte’s  direction,  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  government. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel  of  July  8. 

ILate  Pennsylvania  “official.”'] 

We  recently  charged  major  Lewis  with  having  used 
his  exertions  to  defeat  the  election  of  the  late  Mr.  Mil- 
ler to  congress,  in  the  northern  district  of  Philadelphia 
county.  When  we  made  this  charge,  we  acted  after  a 
full  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  case  we  were 
about  to  lay  before  the  freemen  of  America.  Having 
submitted  the  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  our  al- 
legation, it  was  our  intention  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  un- 
biased judgment  of  the  fountain  of  all  power,  the  people. 
They  seldom  pronounce  an  incorrect  decision  when  they 
have  the  matter  properly  elucidated.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  as  well  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  major  Lewis  did 
interfere  improperly  in  the  election  adverted  to,  as  we 
are  of  our  own  existence.  It  is  this  sincere  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  that  induced  us  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  to  the  subject.  In  support  of 


our  proofs,  we  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subjoined  extract.  It  comes  from  the  slate  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  shows  tliat  majiir  Lewis  has  also  lieen  inter- 
meddling in  the  elections  in  that  section  of  the  United 
States.  riiat  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  we  give 
the  article: 

Extract  of  a letter  dated  Rodney,  J[lis8issippi,  3d  J-me^ 
1831. 

“Having  seen  an  extract  from  the  Telegraph  in  rela- 
tion to  the  agency  sought  to  be  establislied  by  Kendall, 
Lewis  & Co.  I was  forcibly  reminded  of  a fact  in  rela- 
tation  to  Lewis.  In  the  session  of  our  legislature,  at 
which  the  late  T.  B.  Reed  was  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
Lewis  wrote  a letter  to  a gentleman  (Mr.  Walker)  of 
this  state,  deprecating  the  election  of  the  former,  and 
stating  that  gen.  Jackson  did  not  consider  him  a friend.” 
I'he  proverb  that  “where  there  is  so  much  smoAre there 
must  he  some  fre,^’  will  apply  very'  well  here.  We  think 
major  Lewis,  by  this  tinie,  begins  to  I’eel  the  force  and  in- 
fluence of  the  press.  He  will  find  that  “truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.’^ 

JSir.  Van  Buren  and  the  postmasters. 

A New  York  paper  publishes  the  following  cop)'  of  a 
letter  from  Martin  Van  Buren,  to  Mr.  Henry  Meigs. 

My  dear  SIR;  Our  sufferings,  owing  to  the  rascality 
oi  deputy  postmasters,  is  intolerable,  and  cr/es  aloud  for 
relief.  VVe  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  penetrate  the 
interior  with  our  papers,  and  unless  we  can  attain  them 
by  two  or  three  prompt  removals,  there  is  no  limiting 
the  injurious  consequences  that  may  result  from  it;  let 
me  Iherelore  entreat  the  postmaster  general  to  do  an 
act  of  justice,  and  render  us  a partial  service,  by  the  re- 
moval of  Holt,  in  Herkimer,  and  the  appointment  of  Ja- 
bez  Fox,  esq.  also  of  Howell,  of  Bath,  and  the  a;)poiiit- 
ment  of  an  excellent  friend,  W.  B.  Rochester,  esq.  a 
young  man  of  the  first  respectability  and  worth  in  the 
state;  and  the  removal  of  Smith,  at  Little  Falls,  and  the 
ap|)ointment  of  Hollister;  and  the  removal  of  Cham- 
berlin, in  Oxford,  and  the  appointment  of  Lot  Clark, 
esq.  I am  in  extreme  haste,  and  can,  therefore,  add  no 
more;  use  the  enclosed  papers  according  to  your  dis- 
cretion, if  any  thing  is  done,  let  it  be  quickly  done,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  much  good  will  result  from  it. 
Yours,  affectionately,  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

The  hon.  Henry  jVleigs. 

April  4;/i,  1820. 

I certify,  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  copy  of  letters, 
(meaning  the  above,  and  that  by  judge  Drake),  on  file  in 
the  general  post  office. 

THOMAS  ARBUCKLE,  clerk  of  appointments. 

2lsi  JVovember,  1820. 

The  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  Cliarleston,  by 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  community  of  that  city  is 
divided  by  separate  dinners,  orations,  &c.  Col.  Wm. 
Drayton,  addressed  the  “friends  of  union”  and  gen.  R. 

Y.  Hayne  the  tlireatners  of  disunion. 

From  the  published  proceedings,  of  the  union  party' 
we  copy  the  following  correspondence,  which  was  read 
at  the  dinner: 

Charleston  ( S.  C.)  Jime  5. 

His  excellency  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  U.  S. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  “the  union  and  state  rights’  party,”  have  the  ho- 
nor to  invite  you  to  a dinner  to  be  given  on  the  apjiroach- 
ing  fourth  ot  July,  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence. 

Had  we  regarded  this  return  of  tlie  birth-day  of  our 
nation,  as  an  era  of  merely  ordinary  import,  we  should 
not  perhaps  have  taken  the  liberty  to  present  ourselves 
to  you.  But  the  case  is  tar  otherwise. 

Asa  native  of  the  slate  of  South  Carolina,  and  one 
whom  she  has  always  delighted  to  honor,  we  do  not 
doubt,  sir,  that  you  have  felt  such  interest  in  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  and  opinion,  which  have  been  elicited 
during  the  progress  of  affairs  among  us,  as  to  be  fully' 
aware  of  the  great  lines  of  distinction  drawn  between 
the  several  parlies  in  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  porten- 
tous omens  which  threaten  us  with  civil  convulsion.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  the  late  politi- 
cal discussions  and  events  have  tended  to  loosen  those 
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bonds  of  fraternal  affection  which  once  united  the  re- 
motest i)arts  of  our  fjreat  empire.  Geographical  limits 
are  famdiarly  referred  to  .asconnected  with  separate  and 
disjointed  interests,  and  too  many  of  our  youth  aie  grow- 
ing up,  as  we  fear,  and  deeply  lament,  in  tl»e  dangerous 
belief  tliat  these  interests  are  incompatible  and  contrast- 
ed. 


We  conceive  it,  sir,  to  be  a matter  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  our  country,  that  these  fatal  errors  should  be 
promptly  corrected,  and  the  feelings  which  they  engen- 
der thoroughly  eradicated,  that  the  ancient  ties  offriend- 
sliip  may  once  more  knit  closely  together  the  several 
members  of  our  happy  confederacy.  It  is  our  special 
aim  to  revive  in  its  full  force,  the  benign  spirit  of  union 
— to  renew  the  mutual  confidence  in  each  other’s  good 
will  and  patriotism,  without  which  the  laws  and  statutes, 
and  forms  of  government  of  these  states,  will  exist  in 
vain.  We  disclaim  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  all 
political  or  party  purposes  of  local  nature  or  circum- 
scribed extent.  We  esteem  as  brethren  and  associates 
all  who  cordially  unite  with  us  in  devotion  to  our  com- 
mon country,  and  in  the  firm  resolution  to  defend  her 
institutions,  and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  the  gene- 
rations that  shall  succeed  us.  Your  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  are  well  known,  and  have  been  re- 
peatedly announced,  and  we  are  proud  to  regard  you, 
sir,  as  one  of  our  fathers  and  leaders. 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  these  views,  we  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  on  the  ap'proaching  occasion. 
The  citizens  of  Charleston  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  you  would  be  able  without  inconve- 
nience, to  comply  with  their  invitation,  urged  some  time 
since  through  the  municipal  authorities.  May  we  be 
permitted  to  indicate  the  period  of  your  visit,  so  far  as 
that  it  shall  include  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  With  the  most  respectful  consideration, 
sir,  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency’s  obedient 
servants. 


JOHN  STONEY,  o 

GEORGE  WARREN  CROSS, 
RENE  GODARD, 

FRANCIS  Y.  PORCHER, 

JOHN  STROHECKER, 

JAMES  MOULTRIE, 

DENNIS  KANE,  V, 

JAMES  ADGER, 

S.  HENRY  DICKSON,  a 

J.  HARLES'l’ON  READ,' 
WILLIAM  KUNHARDT, 

JOHN  WAGNER, 

EDWIN  P.  Sl'ARR,  J p 

The  letter  from  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  in  reply  to 
the  above,  was  read,  after  the  4lh  toast,  from  the  cen- 
tre right  by  col.  Cross,  from  the  left  by  captain  E.  P. 
Starr,  and,  from  the  great  extent  of  the  bower  and  as- 
semblage, it  not  having  been  heard  at  the  extreme  ends, 
it  was  there  read  severally,  by  the  hon.  Thomas  Lee, 
and  the  hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

^'Washington  city,. June  l^th,  1831. 

“Gentlemen;  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure, 
could  I at  the  same  time  accept  your  invitation  of  the 
5ih  inst.  and  that  which  I was  before  honored  by  tlie 
iTiunici[)al  authorities  of  Charleston.  A necessai-y  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  ray  office,  must  deprive  me  of 
the  gratification  I should  have  had  in  paying,  under  such 
circumstances,  a visit  to  the  state  of  which  1 feel  a pride 
in  calling  myself  a citizen  by  birth. 

“Could  1 accept  your  invitation,  it  would  be  with 
the  hope  that  all  j)arties — all  the  men  of  talent,  exal- 
ted patriotism,  and  private  worth,  who  have  been  divid- 
ed in  the  manner  you  describe,  might  be  found  united 
before  the  alter  of  their  country,  on  the  day  set  apart 
for  the  solemn  celebration  of  its  independence — inde- 
pendence which  cannot  exist  without  union,  and  with 
it  is  eternal, 

“Every  enlightened  citizen  must  know,  that  a sepa- 
ration, could  ii  be  effected,  would  begin  with  civil  dis- 
cord, and  end  in  colonial  dependence  on  a foreign  power, 
and  obliteration  from  the  list  of  nations,  But  he  should 
also  see  that  high  and  sacred  duties  which  must  and 
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will,  at  all  hazards,  be  performed,  present  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  success  of  any  ()lan  of  disor- 
ganization, l)y  whatever  patriotic  name  it  may  be  deco- 
rated, or  whatever  high  feelings  may  be  arrayed  for  its 
siqiport.  The  force  of  tliese  evident  truths,  the  efl'ect 
they  must  ultimately  have  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
seem  for  a moment  to  liave  disregarded  them,  make  me 
cherish  the  belief  I have  expresseil,  that  could  1 have 
been  present  at  your  celebration,  I should  have  found 
all  parties  concurring  to  promote  the  object  ofyour  as- 
sociation. You  have  distinctly  expressed  that  object — 
“to  revive  in  its  lull  force  the  benign  spii-it  of  union,  and 
to  renew  the  mutual  confidence  in  each  other’s  good 
will  and  patriotism.”  Such  endeavors,  calmly  and  firmly 
persevered  in,  cannot  fail  of  success.  Such  sentiments 
are  appro|)iate  to  the  celebration  of  that  high  festival, 
which  commemorates  the  stimultaneous  declaration  of 
union  and  indei)endence  — and  when  on  the  return  of 
that  day,  we  annually  renew  the  j)ledge  that  our  heroic 
fathers  made,  of  life,  of  fortune,  and  ot  sacred  honor,  let 
us  never  forget  that  it  was  given  to  sustain  us  as  a 
united,  not  less  than  an  independent  people. 

‘‘Knowing  as  I do,  the  private  worth  and  public  vir- 
tues of  distinguislied  citizens  to  whom  declarations  in- 
consistent with  an  attaciiment  to  the  union  have  been 
ascribed,  I cannot  but  hope,  that  if  acturately  reported, 
they  were  the  effect  of  momentary  excitement,  not  de- 
liberate design;  and  that  such  men  can  never  have  form- 
ed the  project  of  pursuing  a course  of  redress  through 
any  other  than  constitutional  means;  but  if  1 am  mis- 
taken in  this  charitable  hope,  then  in  the  language  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  1 would  conjure  them  to  es- 
timate properly  “the  iinrrcense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;”  to 
cherish  “a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prospe- 
rity, watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a suspicion 
that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly' 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the 
various  parts.” 

“Your  patriotic  endeavors,  gentlemen,  to  lessen  the 
violence  of  party  dissention,  cannot  be  forwarded  more 
effectually  than  by  inculcating  a reliance  on  the  justice 
of  our  national  councils,  and  pointing  to  the  fast  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  public  debt,  as  an  event 
which  must  necessarily  produce  modifications  in  the  re- 
venue system,  by  which  all  interests,  under  a spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  concession,  will  be  probably 
protected. 

“The  grave  subjects  introduced  in  your  letter  of  in- 
vitation, have  drawn  from  me  the  frank  exposition  of 
opinions,  which  1 have  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to 
conceal. 

“Grateful  for  the  kindness  you  have  personally  express- 
ed, I renew  my  expressions  of  regret  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  accept  your  kind  invitation,  and  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  John  Stoney,  George  Warren  Cross,  Rene  Godard, 

Francis  Y.  Porcher,  John  Sirohecker,  Jas  Moulti-ie, 

Dennis  Kane,  James  Adger,  S.  H.  Dickson,  J.  Har- 

leston  R<  ad,  William  Kunhardt,  John  Wagner,  Ed. 

win  P.  Starr. 


LETTER  FRO.M  MR.  MADISON. 

From  the  Jlmerican  Sentinel  of  July  13. 

The  recent  letter  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  pa- 
triot, .lames  JUadison,  found  in  our  paper  of  to-day, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  by  those  who  may 
heretofore  have  been  inclined  to  differ  in  sentiment  from 
that  great,  and  good  man.  The  opinions  of  such  men, 
given  with  all  the  calmness  and  sober  reflection  result- 
ing from  total  abstraction  from  the  political  excitements 
of  the  day,  should  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  imparted,  and  weighed  with  a due  regard  to  the  in- 
telligence, integrity  and  independence  of  the  source 
from  which  they  are  derived. 


There  were  about  1,400  persons  at  this  entertainment. 
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The  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Jtladison  to  C.  J.  In- 
ffcvsoll,  esq.  lias  been  sent  to  us  by  t!ie  latter  for  publi- 
cation: 

J\lontpcUe'>',  June  25^  1831. 

Dear  sir—l  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  llie 
ISlIiinst.  Tlie  lew  lines  which  answered  your  former 
one  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  were  written  in  haste 
and  in  bad  health:  but  they  expressed,  though  w’ithout 
the  attention  in  some  respects  due  to  the  occasion,  a 
dissent  from  the  views  of  tlie  president,  as  to  a bank  of 
the  United  Slates  and  a substitute  for  it;  to  which  1 can- 
not but  adhere.  Tlie  objections  to  the  latter  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  preponderate  greatly  over  the  advanta- 
ges expected  from  it,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
former  1 still  regard  as  sustained  by  the  considerations 
to  which  1 yielded  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  existing 
bank. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a bank  in  1791,  and  my  as- 
sent in  1817,  turns  on  the  question,  how  far  legislative 
precedents,  expounding  the  constitution,  ought  to  guide 
succeeding  legislatures,  and  to  overrule  individual  opi- 
nions. 

Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by 
confounding  it  with  the  respect  due  from  one  legislature 
to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.  But  the  two 
cases  are  essentially  ditferent.  A constitution  being  de- 
rived from  a superior  authority,  is  to  be  expounded  and 
obeyed,  not  controled  or  varied  by  the  subordinate  au- 
thority of  a legislature.  A law  on  the  other  hand, 
resting  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  possessed  by 
every  "successive  legislature,  its  expediency  as  well  as  its 
meaning  is  within  the  scope  of  the  latter. 

The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obli- 
gation arising  from  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on 
succeeding  judges;  the  constitution  being  a law  to  the 
legislator,  as  the  law  is  a rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  deliberately  sanctioned 
by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  in- 
fluence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the 
meaning  of  a law.?  It  must  be  answered,  1st.  because 
it  is  a reasonable  and  established  axiom, that  the  good  of 
society  requires  that  the  rules  o,f  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  certain  and  known,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors,  should  vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to 
his  individual  interpretation  of  it.  Misera  est  servitus 
ubi  jus  est  aut  vaguin  aut  incognitura.  2d.  because  an 
exposition  of  the  law  publicly  made,  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  carries  with  it, 
by  fair  inference,  the  sanction  of  those  who,  having 
made  the  law  through  their  legislative  organ,  appear  un- 
der such  circumstances  to  have  determined  its  meaning 
through  their  judiciary  organ. 

Can  it  he  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a 
constitution  should  be  fixed  and  known,  tlian  that  the 
meaning  of  a law  should  be  so?  Can  indeed  a law  be 
fixed  in  its  meaning  and  operation,  unless  the  constitu- 
tion he  so?  On  the  contrary,  if  a particular  L gislature, 
difleripg  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  from  a 
series  of  preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that 
ditference,  they  not  only  introduce  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility in  the  constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves;  in- 
asmuch as  all  laws  preceding  the  nevv  construction  and 
inconsistent  with  it,  are  not  only  annulled  for  the  future, 
but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  tlie  beginning. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator  having  sworn  lo  sup- 
port the  constitution,  must  support  it  in  his  own  con- 
struction of  it,  however  diflerent  from  that  put  on  it 
by  his  predecessors,  or  whatever  be  the  consequences 
of  the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge  under  tlie 
same  oath  to  support  the  law?  yet  has  it  ever  been 
supposed  that  he  was  required,  or  at  liberty  to  elisre- 
gard  all  precedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and 
i-e"ularlv  observed;  and  by  giving  effect  to  his  own  ab- 
stract and  individual  opinions,  to  disturb  the  establish- 
ed course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  community? 
Has  the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scru- 
pled to  acquiesce  iii  ilecisions  iu  which  he  lias  been 
overruled  by  the  matin  c ojiinions  of  tlie  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  and  subsequently  to  conform  hi  msclf  thereto, 


as  lo  autlioritative  expositions  of  tlie  law?  And  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  view  of  the  official  oath  should  be 
taken  by  a legislator,  acting  under  the  constitution,  which 
is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a judge,  acting  under  the 
law,  which  is  his? 

There  is  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a ne- 
cessity of  regarding  a course  of  practice,  as  above  cha- 
racterised, in  the  light  of  a legal  rule  of  interpreting  a 
law:  and  tliere  is  a like  necessity  of  consiflering  it  a con- 
stitutional rule  of  interpreting  a constitution. 

'riiRl  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances controlling  the  rule  in  both  cases,  may  be  ad- 
mitted: but  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force 
itself  on  the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent 
theorist.  He  will  find  it  impossible  to  adhere  to,  and 
act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  or  constitution,  in  opposition  to  a con- 
struction reduced  to  practice,  during  a reasonable  period 
of  time;  more  especially  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a 
change  of  construction  by  the  public  or  its  agents.  And 
if  a reasonable  period  of  time,  marked  with  the  usual 
sanctions,  would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there 
could  he  no  limitation  to  its  exercise,  although  the  dan- 
ger of  error  must  increase  with  the  increasing  oblivion 
of  explanatory  circumstances,  and  with  the  continual 
changes  in  the  import  of-words  and  phrases. 

Let  it  then  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent 
and  candid  judge,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be  re- 
lied on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a consti- 
tution, that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive 
legislative  bodies  through  a period  of  years,  and  under 
the  varied  ascendancy  of  parties;  or  that  which  depends 
upon  the  opinions  of  eveiy  new  legislature,  heated  as  it 
may  be  by  the  spirit  of  party,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  favorite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence  and 
address  of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  misleading  causes. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken,  of  the 
respect  due  to  deliberate  and  reiterated  precedents,  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the  original 
question  lield  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  exe- 
cutive signature  in  the  year  1817.  The  act  originally 
establishing  a bank  had  undergone  ample  discussions  in 
its  passage  through  the  several  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. it  had  been  carried  into  execution  throughout  a 
period  of  twenty  years  with  annual  legislative  recogni- 
tions; in  one  instance  indeed,  with  a positive  ramifica- 
tion of  it  into  a new  state;  and  with  the  entire  acquies- 
cence of  all  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  nation 
at  large,  to  all  of  which  may  he  added,  a decreasing 
prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  adverse  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  an  institution.  A veto  from 
the  executive  under  these  circumstances,  with  an  ad- 
mission of  the  expediency  and  almost  necessity  of  the 
measure,  would  have  been  a defiance  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions derived  from  a course  of  precedents  amounting  to 
the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and  in- 
tention. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents 
was  in  that  case  invalidated  by  the  consideration,  that 
they  proved  only  a respect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of 
the  bank,  with  a toleratioti  of  it  until  the  law  should  ex- 
pire, and  by  the  casting  vote  given  in  the  senate  by  the 
vice  president  in  the  year  1811,  against  a bill  for  estab- 
lishing a national  bank,  the  vote  being  expressly  given  on 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the  law  itself 
was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation  was  void,  and  could 
not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or  tolerated.  And  as  to 
the  negative  of  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  it  is  a fact  well  understood  at  the  time, 
that  it  resulted  not  from  an  equality  of  opinions  in  that 
assembly  on  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a bank, 
but  from  a junction  of  tliose  who  admitted  the  power, 
but  disapproved  the  plan,  wiili  those  who  denied  the 
power.  On  a simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there 
was  a decided  majority  m favor  of  it. 

.Mrs.  Madison  joins  me  in  hoping  that  you  will  not 
fail  lo  make  the  intended  visit  to  Virginia,  which  pro- 
mises us  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  our  domicil, 
and  in  a sincere  return  of  all  the  good  wislies  you  kindly 
express  for  us.  J AMES  MADISON. 

Mr.  IngersolL 
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EUnOlUAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sunday  is,  by  many  millions  of  persons  in  I'l-ance, 
Italy,  Germany  j iicc.  professors  ol  Christianity,  set  aside 
for  dancing  parties  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  atten- 
dance at  ttie  theatres,  ix.c.  In  other  countries  it  is  the 
favorite  season  lor  cock-lighting,  horse-racing  and  other 
like  “sports.”  In  Eng  and  and  tlie  United  States  the 
day  is  preferred  by  immy  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
e.\cessive  eating  and  drinking,  with  much  sleeping,  and 
not  a little  wrangling  and  fighting — and  we  see  that 
in  Chili  it  is  appointed  tor  holding  the  elections — to 
hurrah  for  the  insj  or  hurrah  fur  the  outs. 

Moumorism.  Most  of  our  readers  must  recollect 
that  certain  knaves,  jiretending  to  have  found  some 
Aoli/  -wriiin^s  hidden  under  a stone  in  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  started  a new  religion!  The  leaders  make 
bold  pretensions  and  assert  a gdt  to  work  miracles. 
The  members  of  tliis  sect  are  now  saiil  to  amount  to 
IjOUU  souls! — some  of  whom,  very  honestly,  no  doubt, 
believe  in  all  things  that  are  told  them,  and  yet  have 
borne  tlie  character  of  worthy  men.  Their  great  pro- 
phet Jo,  has  selected  a part  of  Geauga  county,  Ohio, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  “the  promised  land,”  and 
thither  the  deluded  people  are  Hocking,  chielly  from 
New  York.  As  a few  men  of  property  have  been  in- 
duced to  cast  their  funds  into  a common  stock,  there 
is  no  want  of  recruits  from  among  the  lazy  and  the 
worthless  classes  of  society.  They  say  that  a miracle 
was  worked  in  their  behalf,  by  clearing  a passage  through 
the  ice  at  Eufialo — some  of  them  affect  a power  even 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  perchance,  (such  is  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature),  really  believe  that  they  can  do 
it!  'riie  chiefs  of  those  people  appear  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  labor,  and  herein  is,  probably,  the  grand 
object  for  which  they  have  established  this  new  leli- 
glOQ. 

The  society  of  Friends— reform  in  En^la?icl. 
The  London  Courier  of  the  latest  date  received,  contains 
something  of  a novcliy,  in  the  shape  of  an  address  to  tlie 
electors  of  Noithumplon,  by  the  principal  members  ol 
the  society  of  Friend'^,  residing  in  tliat  county.  The 
subjoined  is  an  extract  from  this  address: 

“Unaccustomed  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  strug- 
gles, but  deeply  interested  for  our  country’s  welfare, 
and  considering  the  present  a very  important  crisis — we, 
the  undersigned  of  the  society  ol  Friends,  think  it  right 
to  give  our  support  to  those  candidates  who  have  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  the  great  cause  of  parliamentary  reform: 
at  the  same  lime  we  are  anxious  distinctly  to  slate  that 
we  do  so,  not  from  a factious  and  party  spirit,  or  vindic- 
tive feelings  towards  any,  but  from  a firm  and  deliberate 
conviction  that  the  bill  brouglit  forward  by  the  present 
ministry,  and  sanctioned  by  our  sovereign,  so  far  from 
having  a tendency  to  produce  revolution  and  anarchy,  is 
a measure  fraught  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences, 
not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  world  at  large — a 
measure  which  would  lead  to  numerous  and  salutary  im- 
portant alterations  in  our  laws — bring  about  a speedy  and 
effectual  abolition  of  negro  slavery— and  such  an  altera- 
tion in  our  criminal  code  as  would  render  it  more  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  ” 


-Maine,  that,  under  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  post 
office  law,  packages  of  various  descriptions,  such  as 
packages  of  inercliandise,  or  of  bank  notes,  can  be  car- 
ried by  mail  carriers  without  incurring  the  penalty,  but 
not  packages  of  letters. 


New  IIaaipsiiire.  At  a convention  of  the  repuhlicaa 
members  of  the  legislature  of  this  slate,  Icliabod  Eart- 
lelt,  John  B.  II.  Udiorne,  William  A.  Kent,  Charles 
lianelte,  James  Wilson,  jun.  Leonard  Jarvis,  Joseph 
Sawyer  ami  John  Willson,  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  national  republican  convention  to  be  held  in  lialli- 
moi-e,  in  December  next. 


Massachusetts.  The  fourth  fruitless  attempt  has 
been  made  to  elect  members  of  congress  for  Essex 
North  ami  Bristol  districts,  in  Massachusetts.  J'here 
ixvG  three  parties,  Jackson,  and  Auti-Jacksou  and  Anti- 
.Masonic. 


Bunker  Hill  boys.  On  the  l7ih  of  Jane  last,  a fev?* 
of  tlie  citizens  of  Ipswich  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  11.11,  by  firing  salutes  and  partaking 
ol  a collation — mainly  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  the 
survivors  of  that  battle — together  with  the  other  vete- 
rans of  the  revolution  now  living  in  that  town.  The 
whole  uumber  of  that  class  now  alive  amounts  to  between 
twenty  and  thirty;  present  on  this  occasion,  sixteen. 

J's'umes  of  the  veterans  present  and  their  ages, 
Jabez  Farley,  aged  77^ 

John  How  Boardman,  77  \ r n i ^ 

Jol.a  Lakeman,  <14  f “/ 

Solomon  Golman,  80  | ^ * 

Samuel  Lancaster,  74 J 

Thomas  Burnham,  80;  Daniel  Smith,  77;  John  Sew- 
ard, 80;  John  Obrien,  72;  Ebeiiezer  Martin,  72;  Abram 
Perkins,  85;  Nathaniel  Dutch,  77;  Nathaniel  Tread- 
well, 80;  Moses  Caldwell,  75;  Daniel  Ross,  74;  Major 
Woodbury,  73. 

Multiplied  ages,  1,256— avei’age,  78^. 

Several  toasts  were  drank,  and  the  old  gentlemen,  af* 
ter  passing  a tew  hours  together,  fighting  their  old  bat- 
tles o’er  again,  peacefully  retired  in  good  order,  thank- 
ful that  they  were  not  entirely  forgotten.  [iS’oiem  Reg% 


Colombia.  The  persons  lately  exiled  from  Colom* 
bia  are — one  general^  four  colonels,  ten  comwandantSi 
eight  captains,  ami  six  lieutenants,  'riiis  looks  wellj 
and  affords  a hope  of  belter  times  in  this  land  of  mi- 
litary  desperadoes.  Modem  days  have  only  brought 
forth  one  Washington. 

The  British  consul,  Mr.  Watts,  has  been  grossly 
abused,  because  of  hia  exertions  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects  at  Carthagena — and  it  is  said 
that  certain  Englishmen,  resident  at  Santa  Fe,  had  been 
murdered.  So  has  Mr.  Myer,  a German  brewer,  at 
Maracaybo — and  by  soldiers.  But  the  Colombians  are 
most  enraged  at  the  English,  and  commit  great  excesses 
against  them.  These  people  are  yet  preparing  to  kill 
still  more  of  their  own  countrymen — one  military  re- 
volution only  paving  the  way  for  another.  A general 
Castelli  has  been  shot — ami  iiis  surviving  friends  will 
probably  shoot  some  other  general.  Generals  appeal* 
to  be  “as  plenty,  as  blackberries,”  in  Colombia. 


Wool.  The  Ontario,  New  York,  Repository  says — 
The  quantity  of  this  article  purchased  by  our  merchants 
this  season,  we  are  informed,  exceeds  100,000  lbs.  for 
■which  cash  and  high  prices  have  been  paid.  We  shall 
liereafler  endeavor  to  procure  a statement  of  the  quan- 
tity bought  in  this  place,  :md  tlie  amount  [laid  for  the 
same,  for  publication.  A single  load  was  brouglit  in  by 
a farmer  one  day  last  week,  weigliing  2,079  lbs.  for 
which  he  received  $2,175. 

Timber  lanbs.  The  U.  S.  schooners  Sylph  and 
Spark  have  proceeded  to  Florida,  for  the  protection  of 
tlie  United  Slates’  live  oak  lands,  on  which  great  depre- 
dations nave  been  latterly  committed. 

Post  ofmce  law.  1;  has  been  recently  decid-  d in 
th  disln.-t  -.curt  ol  IU5  United  Stales,  for  the  d-strict  ol 
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LET  l ERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  REGISTER* 
Extract  from  a Letter  from  a very  respectable  gentleman 
of  JM'orth  Carolina,  dated  June  24. 

“I  hope  sir,  you  will  succeed  in  your  laudable  under- 
taking (the  American  System).  It' is  gaining  ground  in 
the  south.  Although  we  have  our  anti-larilfites,  our 
nullilyers,  ami  those  who  are  ready  to  advocate  rebel- 
lion, (yes,  sir,  and  members  of  congress  too!)— these 
treasonable  theorists  and  sophists  will  speedily  be  silenc* 
ed  by  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  They  must  and 
will  see  what  is  their  interest.  The  facts  which  are  dai- 
ly developing  and  being  spread  before  the  people,  will 
dispel  the  mists  by  which  their  visions  have  been  blind- 
ed— conviction  must  follow — and,  in  its  train,  the  pro s^ 
Iration  of  the  po-voer  of  those  roho  have  struggled  to  de- 
press the  energy  and  industry  of  our  ovui  people^ 
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“There  is  no  sound  reason  why  manufactories  should 
not  succeed  as  well  in  the  south,  as  in  the  north — on  the 
contrary,  I think  there  are  some  reasons,  and  good  and 
substantial  ones  too,  why  they  would  do  better.  We 
have,  Irom  the  middle  ot  our  states  to  the  loot  of  the 
mountains,  an  abundance  of  water  power,  and  as  fine  a 
climate  as  man  could  ask  for.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  grain,  and  could  raise  much  more  if  we  had  a de- 
mand for  it.  We  grow  the  cotton,  and  could  have  it  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  manufacturers — we  have  an  abund- 
ance of  land  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and 
consequent  supply  of  wool:  and  as  to  labor,  we  have 
slaves  that  we  could  employ  in  the  factories.  But  should 
free  white  laborers  be  prefered,  we  could  obtain  them 
here  as  cheap  as  in  the  north.  If  these  things  be  true, 
(and  there  are  none  but  the  most  wilfully  stupid  who 
would  deny  that  they  are  so),  what  prevents  us  from  be- 
coming a manufacturing  people,  as  well  as  being  the 
principal  growers  of  the  raw  materials?  Why  do  we  op- 
pose the  Americain  System?  Forsooth  it  is  said — “we 
do  not  wish  government  to  direct  our  business,  or  to 
force  us  into  a system  contrary  to  cur  will.”  Now,  if 
government  were  to  attempt  thus  to  control  the  private 
business  of  individuals,  it  would  be  wrong;  but  where 
government  adopts  a policy  which  is  calculated  to  bene- 
fit all  at  home,  while  it  renders  us  independent  of  capri- 
cious supplies  from  abroad,  then  I affirm  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  acquiesce  in  its  decision.  I'hose,  therefore, 
who,  from  pride  of  opinion,  or  some  other  kindred  spi- 
rit, do  not  think  proper  to  conform  to  the  business  and 
improvements  of  the  age  and  policy  of  the  country, 
should  certainly  not  blame  that  policy  for  sufferings 
which  their  obstinacy  have  brought  upon  themselves. 

“This,  I presume  was  the  situation  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple when  the  tariff  was  adopted  as  the  policy'  of  the  coun- 
try:— We  were  profitably  engaged  in  growing  the  raw 
material,  and,  therefore,  disinclined  to  change  our  busi- 
ness; and  now  when  cotton  has  fallen  in  price,  and  we 
planters  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  money,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  chaige  any  portion  of  the  depression  in  the  price 
of  the  article  to  the  chief  cause— ofe?’  supply;  but  lay 
all  our  misfortunes  to  the  * ‘abominable  and  make 

it  the  scape-goat  to  cover  our  own  acts  of  folly  and  weak- 
ness, in  omitting  to  directa  portion  of  our  capital  and 
means  to  the  fabrication  of  home  supplies.  It  is  now 
lime  that  we  had  assumed  the  moral  resolution  to  con- 
fess our  errors,  and  do  better  for  the  future.  We  see 
the  north  full  of  money,  and  England  overflowing  with 
it — and  the  southern  stales  almost  drained.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  condition  of  things?  To  me  the  cause  is 
obvious.  The  south  abounds  in  gold  mines;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  our  politicians,  exports  thirty  millions  of 
cotton  annually — and  yet  money  is  scarce!  How  is  this? 
England  is  a manufacturing  people,  and  we  send  our 
cotton  there  to  be  manufactured,  and  pay  them  three 
times  as  much  for  the  manufactured  article  as  they  paid 
us  for  the  raw  mateiial — the  people  of  the  north  in  our 
own  country,  are  also  a manufacturing  people,  and  the 
remark  which  I made  relative  to  England  holds  good  as 
to  them.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  mystery. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  money  is  plenty  with  them 
and  scarce  with  us.  All  the  cotton  we  raise,  and  all  the 
gold  we  dig,  are  consumed,  and  still  there  is  a balance  of 
trade  against  us,  arising  out  of  the  increased  apprecia- 
tion given  to  the  articles  we  purchase  by  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
the  north. 

“Now  sir,  would  uot  we  of  the  south  have  acted  wisely 
•—would  we  not  now  have  been  much  better  off,  had  we, 
years  ago,  entered  into  the  manufacturing  business?  Had 
we  converted  a part  of  our  population  into  manufacturers, 
we  should,  of  course,  have  raised  less  cotton;  but  the 
price  would  have  been  better,  for  excess  of  quantity  in- 
variably decreases  price;  and  we  should  have  had  at  our 
own  doors  a market  for  our  surplus  bread  stuffs,  cotton, 
&c.  and  would  have  been  the  gainers  of  the  whole  amount 
of  labor  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  manufactures, 
and  might,  in  our  turn,  have  been  competitors  in  the 
same  markets  with  our  brethren  of  the  north  and  with 
the  manufacturers  of  England. 

“But,  sir,  after  all  our  misfortunes,  though  many 
things  have  been  said  and  done  calculated  to  alienate  the 


people  of  the  south  from  their  brethren  of  the  north 
and  east,  believe  me,  there  is  no  people  in  the  United 
States  more  firmly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the 
union  than  the  people  of  the  south.  Some  of  us  may 
have  been  deluded  by  the  passionate  harangues,  false 
reasoning,  and  mistaken  facts  of  those  heated  zealots 
who  have  attempted  to  stir  up  a spirit  of  disaffection 
amongst  us;  but,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  rest  assured, 
tliat  the  people  in  general  have  no  idea  of  a separation.” 

Extract  from  a letter  from  another  in  Indiana,  dated 
Terre  Haute,  26rA  Jime. 

“Your  Register  deserves  all  care  and  support  from 
the  people  of  the  west,  and  for  ten  years  or  thereabouts 
of  reading,  1 can  pronounce  it  the  most  valuable,  to  me, 
of  all  papers. 

“Our  country  has  undergone  magical  changes  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  In  1820  there  were  but  few  fami- 
lies on  the  Wabash  river,  north  of  Fort  Harrison,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  our  town  is  situated.  There  is  now, 
within  ninety  miles  north  along  the  river,  several  coun- 
ties with  an  aggregate  populaton  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  still  rapidly  increasing.  In  1824  the  first 
steamboat  landed  at  Terre  Haute,  during  the  past  season 
we  have  had  between  sixty  and  seventy  arrivals  and  de- 
partures. Within  the  same  period,  from  a village  of  two 
or  three  small  cabins,  we  have  grown  to  a handsome  and 
flourishing  town,  enjoying  a large  trade  in  salted  provi- 
sions and  other  products  ot  the  country,  and  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  merchandise  with  the  surrounding  counties. 
To  continue  prosperous,  we  only  need  a demand  for  our 
breadstufis,  fkc.  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  foster^ 
ing  our  manufactures,  and  thus  create  profitable  divi- 
sions of  labor  a?nong  ourselves,  of  a permanent  charac- 
ter, A war  in  Europe,  (which  some  seem  to  look  for  as 
a season  of  profit  to  us),  might  for  a time  lead  us  a cheer- 
ful dance;  but  ultimately  would  not  fail  to  bring  disap- 
pointment to  all,  and  to  many,  ruin.  Peace  in  Europe, 
the  industry  ot  our  country  divided  into  proper  channels, 
each  seclion  relying  reciprocally  on  the  others,  our  poli- 
cy adjusted  to  a stale  of  universal  quiet,  would  prepare 
us  to  reap  advantage  from  change  in  any  quarter.  Thus 
armed,  kings  might  squabble  and  powers  come  in  hostile 
collision,  and  we.  could  not  fail  to  profit  b}’  their  calami- 
ties: ho-0  absurd  then  -would  it  be  for  us  to  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  Europe  fur  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 

If?”  _ 

Extract  from  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Rhode  Island, 
July  I,  1831. 

“1  recollect  hearing  you  remark,  in  New  York,  in  May 
l.'ist,  that  you  should  be  pleased  to  receive,  any  informa- 
tion of  recent  improvements  or  inventions,  found  use- 
ful, in  any  branch  of  AjMericai?  indl’Strt,  particularly 
ill  labor-saving  machines; — Having  lately  had  occasion 
to  be  in  Connecticut,  I visited  the  cotton  establishment 
at  Eeesville,  in  JlJiddlesex  county,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
H.  & S.  Lee,  who  are  the  patent-right  proprietors  of  a 
?ieivly  invented  machine  for  making  cotton  roven — which 
bids  fair  to  rival  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  Europe  or 
America.  This  machine  is  called  the  ^^Hmerican  speed- 
er,” is  designed  as  a substitute  for  the  belted  and 
double  geered  speeder.  Its  peculiar  advantages  over  the 
latter  consist  in  its  first  cost,  being  less  than  one  half — 
and  requiring  less  than  one  half  the  power  and  room  of  a 
double  geered  speeder.  It  makes  the  roven  eqiially 
good;  with  an  even  uniform  twist.  I saw  a i-welve  spin- 
dle belted  American  speeder,  running  in  the  Messrs. 
Lees  mill,  which  turns  out  daily  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  roven,  being  something 
oyer  fifty  per  cent,  more  work  than  is  produced  upon  a 
double  geered  speeder  of  spindles. 

“This  machine  is  so  constructed,  that  the  flyers  can  be 
belted  or  geered  at  pleasure.  Its  motions  ai'e  remarka- 
bly perfect  and  true,  its  velocity  very  great.  1 saw  both 
belted  and  geered  running  at  l.eesville,  and  at  the  neigh- 
boring factories,  and  eight  of  these  geered  machines  are 
now  in  successful  operation  in  the  East  Greenwich  Ma- 
nufacturing company’s  steam  mill,  in  this  state. 

“I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  improvement,  in  a 
very  important  pan  ot  cotton  manufacturing,  that  it  give 
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me  pleasurej  (as 
facts  above. 


know  it  will  you),  in  giving  you  the 


<‘A3  your  invaluable  Register  is  deservedly  the  highest 
authority  for  correct  information  on  every  subject  louch- 
i«g  American  industry  and  the  arts,  I ho(ie  you  will  give 
llie  substance  of  this  letter  a pivssing  notice— lor  the  "be- 
nefit of  American  inanulactuivrs. 

A FJUEND  TO  THE  AmEHICAN  SySTEJI.” 

FROM  A GENTLEXAN-  OF  AT.ARAMA. 

“I  am  aware  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  particularly  one  who  breasts  so  strong  a torrent  of 
opposition  as  yourselt,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Ame- 
rican System  and  internal  improvements.  'I’hat  your 
labors  may’  not  be  in  vain,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  many, 
though  probably  not  a inajoritv,  of  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. ” 

[ I his  letter  contained  a remittance — but  is  inserted  be- 
cause that  it  came  from  JJladama.] 

FltOIlt  A VALUEJ)  FRIEND  IN  NEW  UAMPSHIIIE. 

“I  have  taken  the  Register  for  many  years,  and  shall 
continue  to  take  it  while  it  supports  the  leading  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
My  opinions  on  these  points,  for  the  most  part  accord 
with  yours,  with  the  exception  of  the  duly  on  course 
‘toool;  for  1 am  satisfied,  though  that  duty  was  generally 
sup[»osed  to  bear  hard  upon  the  manufacturer  without 
being  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  yet  the  latter  interest 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  it.  The  ll.ird  and  fourth 
quality,  i.  e.  halt  blood  merino  and  common  wool, 
which  could  not  be  sold  two  years  since  for  '^5  and  20 
cents,  now  find  a ready  sale  at  55  and  45,  while  the  first 
and  second  qualities,  viz.  seven  eighths  and  full  blood 
merino,  are  not  so  readily  sought  for  at  the  same  ad- 
vance. By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  now  grown 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  is  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
qualities.  I find  in  the  Register  of  the  11th  instant, 
[June]  that  a good  deal  of  wool  is  grown  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, which  is  probably  of  the  3rd  and  4lh  qualities: 
and  that  at  a shearing  at  Elk  Ridge,  15  yearling  sheep 
gave  99  lbs.  after  cleaning,  and  that  one  lamb’s  fleece 
weighed  1 1 lbs.  This,  surely,  must  be  of  that  quality — 
for  we  seldom  obtain  more  than  two  and  a halt  pounds 
of  the  first  quality,  and  three  and  a half  of  the  second 
quality,  per  head,  under  llie  best  management  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  the  animal  generally,  whether  it  be  the 
bearer  ot  fine  or  of  coarse  wool.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
coarse  wool  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this  country. 

1 he  coarse  wool  sheep  are  far  more  prolific,  are  less 
liable  to  disease,  are  less  dainty  in  their  feeding,  re- 
quire much  less  care,  produce  a far  greater  quantity  of 
wool  in  proportion  to  the  nourishment  consumed,  and 
being  a size  suitable  for  the  shambles,  are  in  greater  re- 
quest by  the  butchers.  There  is  no  man  more  firmly 
attached  to  the  American  System  than  myself,  but  1 
have  ever  considered  that  the  great  object  of  directly 
encouraging  manufactures  was,  indirectly,  to  encoura^'e 
agriculture,  a leading  interest.  I have  no  idea  of  a ta- 
riff that  will  allow  the  importation  of  a raw  material 
which  can  be  abundantly  grown  at  home.  I am  aware 
that  England  lormerly  pursued  this  policy,  but  it  was 
at  a time  when  there  was  no  manufacturing  enteriirise 
or  capital  in  the  kingdom,  and  her  woollen  manufac- 
turers were  for  the  most  part  foreigners.  With  us  the 
case  13  different.  We  have  great  enterprise  and  im- 
mense capital;  and  with  the  present  tariff  system,  piio- 
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IRISH  STATISTICS-DUBLIN. 

Summary  of  the  valuation  of  Dublin,  1S30;  made  in  pwsuance  of 
the  act  of  the  5th  George  IF.  C.  118. 

No.  of  annual  val. 


houses.  t. 

s. 

1st  class— houses 

exceeding  in  value  300/. 

45 

19,760 

0 

2cl  class— houses 

250/.  to 

300/.  in 

value 

21 

6,100 

0 

3d  class— houses  20Ql.  to 

250/. 

61 

14,240 

0 

4ili  class— houses 

150/.  to 

200/. 

u 

257 

45,085 

0 

5th  class— houses 

125/.  to 

150/. 

(( 

270 

37,775 

0 

6tli  class — houses  100/.  to 

125/. 

383 

43  90S 

0 

7th  class- Itoiises 

80/.  to 

lOo/. 

691 

63,840 

0 

8th  class— houses 

70/.  to 

80/. 

545 

4-2.025 

0 

9ih  class— houses 

60/.  to 

70/. 

936 

62,797 

0 

lOtli  class— houses 

50/.  to 

60/. 

3,141 

64,909 

0 

11th  class— houses 

45/.  to 

50/. 

858 

42,522 

10 

12th  class— houses 

40/.  to 

45/. 

834 

36,904 

10 

lOtli  class— houses 

35/.  to 

40/. 

(( 

1,176 

46,305 

0 

Nth  class— houses 

30/.  to 

35/. 

a 

1,138 

38,885 

10 

ISih  class— houses 

25/.  to 

301. 

1,240 

36,317 

10 

16tli  class— houses 

20/.  to 

25/. 

1,315 

31,651 

10 

17th  class— houses 

15/.  to 

20/. 

(( 

1,332 

25,571 

0 

18th  class  — houses 

10/.  to 

IS/. 

1,860 

25,666 

0 

I9tli  class- houses 

5/.  to 

10/, 

1,657 

14,819 

10 

20ih  class— dwellings  at  aud  under  61, 

1,564 

5,678 

0 

Total 

17,324 

704,757  0 

,,  ,,  — .lWS  are  rigidly  enforced 

the  woollen  manufacture  will  eventually  prosper.  But 
1 hope  the  agricultural  interest  of  New  England  will 
not  rest  content  with  merely  supplying  the  operatives 
with  pork  and  potatoes,  and  suffer  a raw  material,  upon 
the  production  ot  which  its  prosperity  depends,  to  be 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  You  will  please  to 
understand  that  1 am  not  a grower  of  coarse  but  of  fine 


I I •*  V*  ucit  V/i  iilJc 

wool,  having  never  hail,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  less 
bearing  wool  of  the  first  quality, 
and  atthis  time  more  than  2,U00;yel  1 am  satisfied  that. 


before  enumerated,  to- 
fue  nror  • m the  capital  invested,  that 

•>«  descriptions  of  wool 

IS  as  profitable  as  that  ot  the  finer  qualities,” 


THE  TREA  l Y OF  VERONA. 

Among  the  pafiers  lately  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sions in  France,  is  the  treaty  of  V^erona,  wliich  having 
laid  our  hands  upon  a copy  of,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at 
the  present  time  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  our 

eaders.  Willi  that  view  we  offer  them  the  following 
translation  of  the  treaty,  the  authenticity  ot  which  can- 
not be  doubted,  as  it  is  recognized  by  Chateaubriand^ 
one  of  the  signers  to  it,  in  a book  recently  published  in 
his  own  defence:  [JV'a^.  It.t, 

TRANSLATION. 

From  the  Journal  du  Havre  of  the  \7th  Jl/arc//,  1831. 

Diplomatists  pretend  that  France  is  bound  by  all  the 
treaties,  without  exception,  that  have  been  concluded 
between  the  late  expelled  government  and  the  other 
powers.  Is  it  also  bound  by  the  following  treaty,  trans- 
lated li’oni  an  English  journal  or  paper,  published  in 
1823.? 

Secret  treaty  of  Verona.  The  undersigned,  spe- 
cially authorised  to  make  somizf  additions  to  the  treaty 
of  the  holy  alliance,  after  having  e.\changed  their  re- 
spective credentials,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  The  h gh  contracliug  powers  being  convinced 
that  the  system  ot  representative  government  is  equally 
as  incompatible  with  the  monarchial  principles  as  the 
maxim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  the  divine 
right,  engage  mutually,  in  llie  most  solemn  manner,  to 
use  all  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  re- 
presentative governments,  in  whatever  country  it  may 
exist  in  Europe,  and  to  prevent  its  being  introduced  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  not  yet  known. 

Art.  2.  As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  the  most  powerful  means  used  by  the  pre- 
tended supporters  of  the  rights  of  nations,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  of  princes,  the  high  contracting  parlies 
promise  reciprocally  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  to 
suppress  it,  not  only  in  their  own  states,  but  also  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

Art.  3.  Convinced  that  the  principles  of  religion 
contribute  most  powerfully  to  keep  nations  in  the  stale 
of  passive  obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  princes, 
the  higli  contracting  parties  declare  it  to  be  their  inten- 
tion to  sustain,  in  their  respective  states,  those  mea- 
sures which  the  clergy  may  adopt,  with  the  aim  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  interests,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  princes;  and 
the  contracting  powers  join  in  offering  their  thanks  to 
the  pope,  for  what  he  has  already  done  for  them,  and 
solicit  his  constant  co-operation  in  their  views  of  sub- 
mitting the  nations. 

Art.  4.  J'he  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  unite  un- 
happily all  the  circumstances  to  which  this  treaty  has, 
particularly,  reference.  The  high  contracting  parties, 
in  confiding  to  France  the  care  of  putting  an  end  to 
them,  engage  to  assist  her  in  the  manner  which  may  the 
least  comprorait  them  with  their  own  people  and  the 
people  ot  France,  by  means  of  a subsidy  on  the  part  of 
the  two  empires,  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  every 
year,  from  the  dale  ot  the  signature  of  this  treaty  to 
the  end  of  the  war. 
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Art.  5.  In  orfler  to  esta!»lish  in  the  Peninsula  the  or- 
fler  of  tliint>;s  wliich  existed  before  the  revolution  of 
Cadiz,  and  to  insure  the  entire  execution  of  the  articles 
of  the  present  treaty,  tlie  liigh  contracting  parties  give 
to  each  other  tlie  reciprocal  assurance,  that  as  long  as 
their  views  are  not  fulfilled,  rejecting  all  other  ideas  ot 
utility,  or  other  measures  to  he  taken,  they  will  address 
lliemselves  with  the  shoj-test  possible  delay,  to  all  the 
authorities  existing  in  their  states,  and  to  all  their 
agents  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  view  to  establish 
connections  tending  towards  the  accomplishment  ot  the 
objects  proposed  by  this  treaty. 

Art.  6.  I'his  treaty  shall  be  renewed  with  such  chan- 
ges as  new  circumstances  may  give  occasion  for,  either 
at  a new  congress,  or  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parlies,  as  soon  as  the  war  with  Spain  shall  be 
terminated. 

Art.  7.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris  within  the  space  of  six 
months. 

Made  at  Verona,  22d  Nov.  1822. 

Signed:  For  ^iustria,  Metterntch;  for  France^ 
Chateaubriani!;  for  Prnssiti,  Bernstetj  for 
Russia,  Nesrexrore. 


SPANISH  LIBERTY! 

[copy.] 

translation  of  a note  from  the  principal  secretary  of 

state  of  Jl.  C.  J\l.  to  the  minister  ot  ihe  U-  Slates. 

Sir:  It  having  been  observed,  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  masters  and  commanders  ot  vessels  of  different 
tiations  which  arrive  at  Cadiz,  are  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing privately  a considerable  number  of  letters,  newspa- 
pers and  pamphlets,  to  (he  great  jirejudice  of  liis  ma- 
j.esty’s  service,  inasmuch  as  they  deliver  them  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  of  the  authorities,  the  king  my  august 
master,  has  directed  me  to  inform  your  excellency,  as  I 
have  now  the  lionor  of  doing,  in  order  that  you  may 
communicate  the  same  to  the  consul  of  the  U.  Slates  at 
Cadiz:  That  the  masters  and  commanders  of  vessels 

will  not  be  permitted  to  violate  tlie  laws  of  the  country,  by 
conveying  correspondence  to  he  delivere  i hv  themselv  s, 
or  even  to  throw  the  same  into  the  post  office  through 
the  aperture  for  the  reception  of  letters;  but  that  thty 
are  to  deliver  such  correspondence  to  the  officers  of  tlie 
post  office  of  the  above  port  of  Cadiz,  and  that  any  con- 
travention to  this  rule,  will  subject  lliem  to  payment  ot 
a fine  of  $500,  which  is  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  or- 
dinances of  maritime  cnucif^rs,  on  tlie  masters  of  Spanish 
vessels  that  are  found  Iraudulentl.  conveying  correspon- 
dence to  private  jiersons. 

i avail  myself  of  this  opporttinity  of  renewing  to  your 
excellency,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

God  preserve  your  excellency  manv  years. 

(Signed)  MANUEL  GONZALEZ  SALMON. 

Aranjuez,  April  8,  1831. 

[TRAKSLATIOlSr,] 

Sir:  The  king  my  august  master,  iiaving  been  pleased 
to  approve  several  measures  which  have  been  submitted 
to  his  royal  cognizance,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  se- 
cure in  future  the  tranquility  and  good  order  of  the  peace 
of  Cadiz,  one  of  the  said  measures  is,  that  no  individual 
whatever  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  said  port,  without 
previously  presenting  a responsible  surely  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  political  matters. 

I liave  the  honor  to  communicate  the  aforesaid  for  your 
own  inlormatioii,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  inijgn  t 
it  to  the  subjects  of  your  government. 

1 avail  myselt  of  this  op[U)i  tunLty  to  renew  to  your 
excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideratioti. 

(Signed)  MANUEL  GONZALEZ  SALMON. 

Aranjuez  10th  April,  1831. 


FINANCES  OF  CONNEC  I ICUT. 

The  state  of  Connecticut,  in  general  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  funds  appropriated  fur  the  cur- 
rent  expenses  of  gox'ernment — Du. 

For  araoiuit  of  ])aynients  from  the  treasury,  from  1st 
April,  1830,  to  .3! 5t  March,  1831, for  current  expenses 
of  government,  untier  the  following  heads,  viz: 


Account  of  debentures  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
general  assembly.  No.  1,  15,678  71 

Salaries  2,  8,484  00 

Contingent  expenses  of  govern- 
ment 3,  5,635  09 

Judicial  expenses  4,  24,106  20 

Supporting  state  paupers  5,  2,000  00. 

State  prison  6,  300  00 

Advances  made  to  the  quarter- 
master general  7,  680  00 

Pablic  buildings  and  institutions  8,  24.642  00 

81,526  00 


For  treasurer’s  accounts  audited,  for  payments 
made  by  him,  viz: 

For  abatements  on  slate  tax,  payable 

20th  Feliruary,  1831  4,681  15 

Collecting  fees  and  travel  1,472  91 


87,680  06 

1831,  March  31,  For  balance  in  the  treasury. 


ot  civil  list  funds  1,846  96 

$89,527  02 

The  credit  side  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Balance  in  the  treasury  last  report  13,773  31 

Forfeited  bonds  1,570  63 

Duties  on  writs  and  licenses  4,779  58 

State  prison  and  Newgate  6,917  75 

Interest  on  U.  S.  slocks  1 ,659  08 

Dividends  on  bank  slocks  21,842  56 

State  taxes,  of  all  sorts  38,794  32 

And  several  small  items. 


The  state  owns  379,800  dollars  in  the  stock  of  several 
banks  in  the  state — $55,302  66  of  the  3 per  cent,  stock 
of  the  United  Stales. 

I'his  is  exclusive  of  the  school  funds. 

I'he  state  owes  3,362  dollars  and  72  cents! 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Population,  1,934,496.  Yards  of  woollen,  cotton  and 
linen  cloths,  manu.tactured  in  1830,  14,466,226.  Num- 
ber of  grist  mills,  2,264.  Saw  mills, '5, 195.  Oil  mills,^ 
121,  Fulling  mills,  1,222.  Carding  machines,  1 ,584. 
Iron  works,  170.  Trip  hammers,  164.  Distilleries, 
3,129.  Asheries,  2,105. 

There  are  237  neuspopers,  publishing  annually,  as  is 
estimated,  14,536,000  printed  sheets. 

JMannfacturts.  There  are  88  cotton  manufactories, 
208  woollen,  200  iron. 

Cotton.  The  couon  manufactories  employ  about 
132,000  spindles.  About  22,000  bales  ol  raw  cotton 
are  used,  and  the  annual  value  of  cotton  goods  manu« 
factored  exceeds  $3,000,000. 

ff'ool.  Value  of  woollen  goods  annually  manufactur- 
ed (exclusive  of  those  made  in  famil.es)  considerably 
upwards  of  $3,000,000. 

Iron.  Value  of  annual  manufacture,  $4,000,000. 

Paper.  About  50  paper  mills.  Value  of  annual  ma- 
nufacture $500,000. 

JJats.  Value  of  annual  manufacture  $3,000,000. 

Routs  and  shoes  do.  do.  5,000,000. 

Feather  do.  do.  2,905,750. 

IVindow  glass  do.  do.  200,000. 

jllamfactured  in  families  as  per  state  census  returns. 

Fulled  cloths,  2,918,233  yards,  value  $2,918,323. 

Flannels  and  other  woollens,  not  fulled,  3,468,001 
yards,  value  $693,600. 

Linen,  cotton  and  other  cloths,  8,079,992  yards,  value 
$1,211,998. 

The  sales  of  domestic  manulaclures  in  the  city  of 
New  Y’ork,  during  the  year  1830,  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  25,000,000  of  dollars!! 

Agriculture.  Acres  of  land  in  the  state,  29,495,720. 
Acres  of  improved  land  7,160,967;  value  $179,024,175 
Value  ot  neat  cattle,  horses,  slieep  and  hogs,  42,264,137 


$221,288,312 

Sail.  I'he  amount  inspected,  and  oti  which  duties 
have  been  paid  to  the  state,  during  the  past  year  is 
1,430,000  bushels. 

Canals.  'Polls  for  the  year  1 830,  $1,556,799,  being  an 
increase  of  $243,662,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year^ 
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Jianfcs.  There  are  5‘2  hanks  in  the  stale,  with  an  ag- 
gregate  capital  ol  $-20, ‘373,800. 

E'lucalion.  Colleges  4,  medical  colleges  2,  acade- 
mies 55,  students  in  the  colleges  5UG,  in  the  medical  col- 
leges 27G,  in  the  academies  3,835.  Common  school 
districts  U,0G‘2.  Scholars  taught  in  common  schools 
499,424.  Expended  annually  lor  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  $l,OGl,699— ot  this  amount,  about 
one-tenth  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund, 
another  tenth  is  raised  by  a tax  upon  the  projierty  of 
the  towns  respectively;  something  less  than  two-tenths 
is  raised  b}'  a tax  upon  the  property  of  the  district,  in 
jiursuance  of  a vote  of  tlie  inhabitants  thereof;  and  the 
residue,  nearly  six-tenths  or  $G17,8‘20,  is  paid  by  the 
jiarents  and  guardians  of  the  scholars,  for  books  and 
for  the  balance  of  their  school  bills,  after  the  public 
money'  has  been  applied. 

'I'he  average  number  of  those  attending  school,  com- 
pared with  tiie  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
is  as  1 to  4 very  nearly'.  In  llussia  there  is  one  child  at 
school  for  every  7 inhabitants;  in  Bavaria  1 to  8;  in  Eng- 
land 1 to  15. 

Steamboats.  There  are  75  steam  boats,  (including 
six  British  boats  on  lake  Ontario)  exclusive  of  steam  fer- 
ry boats,  bcc.  with  an  aggregate  of  4,192  horse  power. 


Clergy  in  the  stale 1,382 

Attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law 1,741 

Physicians  and  surgeons . .2,549 

JMililavy  establishment — 

Horse  artillery 1,716 

Cavalry 5,814 

Artillery 12,803 

Infantry,  including  reflemen 1G6,514 

27  companies  of  artdlery  and  cavalry,  attach- 
ed to  infantry  for  inspection  1,679 


Total  rank  and  file  188,526 


“S  I'ATE  KIGIITS”— AND  WRONGS. 

From  the  JV'eivport.  [li.  I.)  JMercury,  June  25. 

'J'lie  general  assembly  of  this  state  convened  in  this 
town  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

The  speaker  presented  tlie  following  letter,  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table: 

Mw/jort,  June  20///,  1831. 

Jfon.  Jlr.  Tilliny^hast,  speaker  house  oj  representatives. 

Dear  sir:  I take  leave  to  inform  you,  and  through 
you,  the  house  of  representatives,  that  the  suju’eme  court, 
of  the  Unite<l  Stales  in  a case  now  pending  before  them 
for  trial  on  the  merits,  between  the  slate  of  New 
Jersey,  plamiilf,  and  the  stale  of  New  York,  defendant, 
have  decided,  that  they  have,  and  may  exercise  juris- 
«liction  as  to  controversies  between  stale  and  state  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  statute  to  provide  and  authourise 
the  process  lor  bringing  the  suit.  In  consequence  of 
tliis  decision,  the  bdl  renewed  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  their  last  session,  for  providing  and  autho- 
rising such  process;  and  which  was  referred  to  tlie  ju- 
diciary committee,  was  not  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee; it  having  become,  in  their  o[)inion,  unnecessary  ; 
nor  was  a report  pressed  by  me,  as  I had  the  pled»-e 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
was  a memlier  of  that  committee,  that  if  the  stale  of 
Rhode  Island  thought  proper  to  prefer  a bill  to  the  su- 
jireme  court  against  the  state  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
slate  ot  Massachusetts  would,  upon  summons,  take  no- 
tice, and  become  a jiarty  to  the  bill. 

It  remains,  therefore,  only  for  tlie  general  assembly 
to  decide  wlietlier  they  will  have  sm  h a bill  prepared 
and  preferred  on  the  part  of  this  state  against  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  for  the  decision  and  final  settlement 
of  the  controversy,  relative  to  our  northern  boundary 
line,  which  has  been  so  long  subsisting  between  this 
state  and  that. 

If  this  measure  is  to  be  resorted  to  for  settlement,  (and 
d is  the  only  one  we  can  have,  for  Massachusetts  has 
refused  every  oli.er),  1 beg  leave  to  submit,  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted  without  loss  of  time;  as  the  evidence 
JO  the  case,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses  and  other  helps,  may  be  lost  by  delay.  1 
have  only  to  a<ld,  that  I have,  and  it  is  at  the  service  of 


the  general  assembly,  a copy  of  the  bill  above  alluded 
to,  viz:  of  the  stale  of  New  Jersey  vs.  sl;ite  of  New 
York;  and  also  a tender  of  any  information  in  my  power 
to  give,  or  ot  any  other  service  in  my  power  to  render. 

i have  the  honor  to  be,  and  remain  your  and  the  ge- 
neral assembly’s  much  obligei!  and  faithful  servant, 

ASllEU  ROBBINS, 


THE  CHEROKEES. 

Cedar  Creek,  Cherokee  nation,  dlh  Jtme,  1831, 
Air.  Jioudinott,  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Fhocnix. 

Sni:  ’’I  he  circuit  court  of  Chattooga  tlisfrict  fieing  ir? 
session  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  of  May,  I 
availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  it,  and  there 
enjoy  the  agreeable  society  and  conversation  of  my 
friends  from  various  portions  of  our  connliy,  whose 
business  concentrated  them  there.  Tlie  lew  days  spent 
in  lliis  manner,  afibrded  me  relishing  alleviations  ol 
tlie  troubles  and  heart  afflicting  trials  1 often  endnrey 
from  the  effects  of  the  Georgia  laws  which  have  so 
long  disturbed  the  repose  of  our  people.  I returned 
tlie  27lli  to  rest  in  the  peaceable  circle  of  my  familr, 
and  to  resume  the  agreeable  occupation  of  superin- 
tending my  agricullnra)  affairs.  "I  be  28tli  dawned  upon 
my  farm  will)  usual  sweetness — I walked  over  my 
plantation,  saw  my  growing  corn,  and  tlie  green  ver- 
dant portions  of  my  place,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops 
of  rye  and  oats.  Delighted  with  the  anticipations  of 
an  abundant  harvest,  J returned  to  my  stables  to  see 
my  horses  and  other  domestic  objects.  Contemplat- 
ing the  improvements  I had  made  with  my  hands,  my 
liouses,  my  fields,  my  orchards  and  garden,  rejoicing  to 
know  I had  accumulated  the  means  ol  supporting  my 
wife  and  cliild;  for  the  lime  my  domestic  pleasures  su- 
perseded the  tbougbls  of  gloom  which  fill  my  heart  on 
account  of  our  national  afflictions. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  noise  of  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses,  and  I saw  approach,  willi  glitterino' 
muskets  and  bayonets,  the  Georgia  guard,  riding  to 
the  gate  of  my  enclosure  before  niy  liouse.  1 walked 
up  into  their  midst,  and  was  by  ih'em  declared  a pri- 
soner, and  ordered  to  go  to  tlie  officer  commandino-, 
who  had  slopped  at  Mr.  Hemphill’s,  five  miles  off', 
to  whom  I was  accordingly  conducted.  There  I savv 
one  of  my  neighbors,  a young  gentleman,  Mr.  John 
West,  an  Indian  like  myself,  chained  by  the  leg.  Of 
col.  Nelson  I asked  for  what  charges  they  had  arrested 
Mr.  West.  He  said,  it  was  a thing  never  told  pri- 
soners until  they  had  arrived  at  head  quarters.  Col. 
Nelson  allowed  me  ttie  benefit  of  returning  to  repose 
with  my  family  the  ensuing  night,  and  granted  me 
other  privileges  during  a long  and  tedious  journey  to 
head  (juarters,  n hich  I was  told  was  owing  to  the 
kiiul  treatment  I bad  manifested  to  a detachment  of 
the  guard,  on  a former  occasion,  which  had  tarried 
over  night  at  my  house.  As  for  Mr.  West,  when 
they  started  with  us,  in  their  line  of  marcli,  (hey  put 
a chain  of  iron  around  his  neck,  and  fastened  him  to 
another  prisoner,  a white  man  and  citizen  by  marriaf>-e 
who  was  arrested  for  living  in  the  nation  contrary  ^to 
the  Georgia  law,  which  requires  of  such  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  I requested  the  officer  to  suffer  Mr.  West 
to  nde  his  own  horse,  hut  he  refused. 

We  were  conducted  to,  and  crossed  M.“.  Ross’s 
ferry,  at  the  head  of  Coosa,  and  passed  in  sight  of  the 
residence  ot  our  respected  prineijial  chief.  A detacli- 
ment  was  ordered  off"  at  Running  Waters,  in  which  I 
was  ordered  to  go,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Woodwards,  a re- 
spectable Cherokee  of  that  neighborhood,  whom  they 
also  arrested  at  his  house.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
leased, as  lie  told  me,  after  two  days,  at  New  Echota 
and  was  lliere,  for  the  first  time,  told  it  was  for  act- 
ing as  chairman  to  a meeting  of  Clierokees,  which 
[lassed  resolutions  expressing  their  views  of  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  its  sufterings  from  Georgia,  and  the  mode 
ot  it,  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
to  commisserate  tlieir  condition,  and  to  respect  trea- 
ties, wbich  were  published  in  the  Cherokee  Rheenix. 

As  the  guard  charged  up  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  house 
they  discovered  a negro  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  Brown 
approaching  in  baste  from  the  opposite  direction.  Him 
they  threatened  to  whip  and  ordered  forward.  On  the 
way  two  of  the  guard  halted  and  wliipped  him,  a& 
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they  themselves  told  me  afterwards,  for  coming  to  no- 
tify Mr.  Woodward  that  the  guard  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. On  that  we,  in  the  evening,  arrived  at  Oou- 
gillogee,  where  1 was  allowed  to  lodge  with  my  friend 
Nicholson,  but  the  guard  advanced  and  staid  all  nigl»t 
at  Mr.  Hick’s,  where  they  once  in  a while  beat  the 
drum  and  played  on  the  life.  Next  morning  I came  up 
with  them,  aud  saw  tlie  rev.  Mr.  Trott,  a methodist 
minister  ot  the  gospel,  ironed  and  fastened  with  locks 
about  the  leg.  Mr.  Trott  was  arrested  for  living  in 
the  nation  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Georgia — the  penalty  is  not  less  than  four 
years  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  At  this  place, 
Mr.  West  was  suffered  to  return,  and  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  was  so  treated  because  he  had  de- 
fended his  father  from  aspersions  cast  upon  his  cha- 
racter by  this  armed  band,  which  they  termed,  using 
insolent  language  to  the  guard. 

Col.  Nelson  pursued  his  march  towards  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  but  suffered  me,  which  was  a great  kind- 
ness, to  be  more  expeditiously  conducted  to  head  quar- 
ters by  two  men  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets. 
On  the  2d  evening  after  leaving  Oougillogee  we  reach- 
ed it,  which  is  in  the  nation,  near  Scudder’s,  on  the 
federal  road,  and  first  built  by  the  United  States  troops, 
under  the  orders  of  J.  H.  Eaton,  late  secretary  of 
war.  Here  colonel  Sanford  is  quartered  as  the  prin- 
cipal chief  commanding  the  state  standing  military,  and 
to  him  I was  escorted  and  introduced.  He  asked  me 
lor  what  I was  arrested? 

Answer.  “1  su[)pose  for  sowing  rye  in  a field  aban- 
doned by  Arkansas  emigrants.” 

“You  must,”  said  he,  “give  possession  to  the  man 
who  has  rented  it  from  the  slate.” 

“Send  a company  of  guards  and  [)ut  the  man  in  pos- 
sion  according  to  your  laws,”  w-as  my  reply.  He  said 
it  was  unnecessary,  there  was  the  law.  “Then  give 
me  a written  order  to  yield  possession.”  He  refused.  1 
told  him  ray  design  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  United 
States  laws  for  redress,  and  to  try  titles  to  the  rye 
field  before  the  federal  courts  and  avoid  those  of  Geor- 
gia. But  he  did  not,  he  said,  choose  to  do  either  of 
what  I had  demanded,  and  said  he  had  no  further  bu- 
siness with  me. 

When  I mentioned  to  Sanford  of  redress  from  the 
United  States  courts,  he  said  they,  the  Georgians, 
would  have  disregarded  a writ  of  injunction  if  it  had 
been  granted  to  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the  supreme 
court,  that  the  state  had  gone  so  far  that  it  would  not 
recede,  and  would  at  all  hazards  take  the  lands  from 
the  Cherokees.  Col.  Nelson  also  told  me,  it  the  in- 
junction had  been  granted^  Tieorgia  would  have  sent 
into  this  nation  10,000  men. 

On  my  return  homewards,  at  Mr.  Moses  Downing’s, 

I saw  a Cherokee  man,  named  Henry,  who  had  been 
whipped  by  a detachment  of  the  guard,  because  he  was 
found  digging  snake  root  near  the  gold  mine  at  Six’s. 
He  was  told  not  to  dig  tor  gold  because  it  belonged  to 
the  governor  of  Georgia.  Henry  said,  “these  fellows 
were  very  troublesome.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  rye  field,  I was  detained  from 
my  business  about  8 days,  conducted  80  or  90  miles 
from  home,  and  detained  at  head  quarters,  in  regard 
to  it,  about  ten  minutes. 

In  the  year  1828  an  Arkansas  delegation  entered 
into  a treaty  at  Washington,  in  which  the  United  States 
granted  inducements  to  our  citizens,  who  were  dispos- 
ed to  runaway  from  the  Georgians,  to  emigrate  to  that 
country,  with  a promise  that  the  property  they  may 
abandon  should  be  paid  for  to  them  by  the  United 
States.  The  lands  of  the  nation  being  held  in  common 
and  belonging  to  the  Cherokees  in  the  agggregate  cha- 
racter ofa  state  or  nation,  the  legislature  of  our  country 
granted  to  all  those  who  came  into  possession,  being 
citizens  of  the  nation,  of  these  improvements  so  aban- 
doned, to  be  their  rightful  property.  By  virtue  of  this 
law  1 became  possessed  of  a field,  on  which  I sowed 
rye.  Under  a forced  construction  by  general  Jack- 
son  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  these  places  were  declar- 
ed to  be  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  titles  of  which 
were  rightfully  extinguished,  according  to  the  compact 
of  1802,  from  individuals  under  a treaty  not  made  witli 
our  nation,  but  with  a parly  altogether  disconnected 


with  it.  In  this  arbitrary  manner  were  many  of  our 
citizens  ejected  from  these  places  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, by  renting  them  to  such  people  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the  United  States.  Because 
I refused  to  yield  possession  of  the  rye  field  to  one  of 
these  renters,  I have  suftered  in  the  manner  above  stat- 
ed. If  the  slate  and  its  officers  executed  their  laws, 
even  according  to  liner  formalities  of  justice,  a prose- 
cution would  have  been  the  consequence.  But  the  rye 
field  is  a subject  which  would  be  a good  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  supreme  court,  and  as  it  individually  con- 
cerns me  and  my  rights,  the  award  of  that  august  tri- 
bunal could  not  be  doubted  to  result  in  my  favor 
But  it  is  better  for  the  policy  of  the  state  to  wrest 
the  rye  field  in  as  summayy  a manner  as  that  of  Na- 
both’s vineyard.  I ask  pardon  in  advance  of  the  slate 
of  Georgia  in  particular,  and  its  officers  in  general  for 
making  these  remarks,  as  I do  not  wish  to  be  arrested 
for  using  “insolent  language.” 

A word  to  you,  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the 
trials  my  nation  experiences.  They  must  occasion  to 
some  ot  you,  perhaps,  sympathetic  feelings.  We  do 
remember  the  peace  and  tranquility  we  enjoyed  before 
the  present  chief  magistrate  came  into  power.  Since 
that,  darkness  and  clouds  have  rested  upon  our  country. 
“The  good  neighborhood”  promised  in  treaties  by  his 
predecessors  have  vanished  with  the  withdrawal  of  his 
protection,  and  we  now  experience  the  chilling  and 
cold  rebukes  of  our  neighbor,  the  state  of  Georo-ia. 
Yet  our  treaties  are  declared  to  be  in  force  by  Ihe 
supreme  court,  and  we  know  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  valuable  considerations  surrendered  on  our 
part.  We  do  not  wish  to  treat  on  compulsion  by  gen. 
Jackson’s  policy,  and  if  we  have  mental  courage  enough* 
we  shall  never  treat  away  our  lands  so  ignominiously 
extorted.  The  deed  must  he  done.  The  last  drop  of 
water,  and  the  last  particle  of  our  earth  must  be  forc- 
ed from  our  hands,  if  they  will  have  it  in  that  man- 
ner. We  are  denounced  as  savages,  and  ignorance  is 
ingrafted  upon  our  name.  May  not  our  national  and 
individual  forbearance  in  these  persecutions  redeem  us 
from  these  terms?  But  we  would  be  less  anxious  for 
the  consequences  of  these  slanders  if  our  women  and 
children  could  once  enjoy  peace  and  safety  undisturb- 
ed—could  we  see  our  children  going  to  school  and 
preparing  for  usefulness  in  the  world.  We  are  your 
friends,  but  we  are  not  in  the  attitude  of  granting  favors, 
but  of  asking  for  those  rights  whicli  we  once '’thought 
would  be  protected.  Will  you  suffer  the  golden  days 
of  peace,  once  enjoyed,  to  sink  behind  the  mountains 
of  state  necessity? 

“Oh  Thou!  by  whose  Almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 

Send  forth  thy  saving  virtue  round  this  land.” 

DAVID  VANN. 


DELAWARE. 

From  the  Deiatvare  Journal. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from 
governor  Hazzard,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  and  lay  before  him  the  petitions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county,  praying  him  to  call  a special  ses- 
sion ot  the  legislature.  The  communication  is  now 
submitted  for  public  information: 

Milton,  June  3Q,th,  1831. 

Messrs.  James  Canhy,  Tkm.  Seal,  and  Jfm,  P,  Jirobson, 
Gentlemen:  The  petitions  of  the  citizens  of  New-Cas- 
tle  county  for  a special  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  applying  for  a law  to  au- 
thorise them  to  make  a rail- way,  I have  duly  consider- 
ed. The  first  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  a doubt 
whether  the  present  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
cases  contemplated  by  the  constitution;  to  remove  that 
difficulty  it  was  urged  by  the  committee  that  the  great 
object  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  was  to  guard  the 
state  f rom  expense  from  frequent  calls  of  the  legislature. 
To  meet  the  expense  the  committee  present  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  (to  wit)  that  the  legislature  reserve 
a right  for  the  state  to  subscribe  lor  six  hundred  shares, 
and  upon  the  transfer  of  the  six  hundred  shares,  I am 
presented  with  tine  names  of  several  very  responsible 
persons  who  have  agreed  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars, 
the  sura  that  an  extra  session  is  estimated  would  cost 
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Ihe  state.  I doubt  the  propriety  of  taxing  internal  im- 
provements; and  from  tlie  consideration  that  I have  given 
the  subject  it  does  appear  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
permit  the  petitioners  to  pay  the  expense  of  a special 
session  of  tlie  legislature  in  any  manner  whatever.  The 
fear  of  the  improper  influence  such  a measure  might 
have  on  the  members,  and  the  honor  of  the  state  ap- 
pear to  forbid  it.  lam  of  tbe  opinion,  if  the  legislature 
is  convened,  the  expense  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 
In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  at  present,  the  applica- 
tion for  a special  session  of  the  legislature,  does  not  in 
my  opinion,  present  one  of  those  extraordinary  cases 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  I hope  the  citizens  of 
New  Castle  county  will  sustain  no  injury  by  delay. 

I am  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obedient 
servant,  DAVID  HAZZARD. 

CAMDEN  AND  A.V1I30Y  RAILWAY. 

From  the  U-  S.  Gazette, 

We  have  been  plied  of  late  with  queries  as  to  the 
state  of  the  work  on  this  important  route — as  to  the  pro- 
bable time  of  its  completion — the  price  of  its  stock,  fkc. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  must  refer  our  querists 
to  the  weekly  statements  which  we  give  of  such  mat- 
ters. As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  interrogatories,  as 
tliey  interest  the  public  more,  we  have  made  diligent 
inquires,  with  a view  of  satisfying  the  public,  who  have 
generally',  perhaps  individually,  an  interest  in  the  com- 
pletion ofihe  work. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  from  one  of 
the  engineers  of  the  route.  We  give  without  regard  to 
classification — it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  minute  to 
gratify  curiosity  so  extensively  felt  here  and  elsewere. 

“From  Camden  to  South  Amboy',  the  two  present 
extreme  points  of  the  line,  the  length  of  the  rail  road  is 
61  miles,  viz:  from  Camden  to  Bordentown27  miles  and 
from  Bordentown  to  Amboy  34  miles — being  a varia- 
tion of  only  ^ of  a mile  in  the  whole  distance  from  a 
straight  line. 

“In  order  to  make  the  stock  productive  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  the  attention  of  the  engineers  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  section  of  the  road  directly  across 
the  state.  Of  this  route  of  34  miles,  24  miles  will  be 
ready  for  tlie  rails  the  present  week,  and  a part  of  the 
permament  rails  are  now  being  laid  between  Amboy 
and  South  river.  There  are  three  temporary  sections 
of  rails  in  use  within  4 miles  from  Bordentown;  at  one 
of  which,  there  are  five  tracts  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition  in  excavating. 

“The  month  of  June  will  complete  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Delaware  to  Amboy  bay,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Amboy  cut,  which  will  be  finished  in  July.  The 
bridge  across  Black  creek,  near  Bordentown,  will  be 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  At  Cros- 
wick’s  the  two  piers  have  been  sunk  for  some  months, 
and  the  frame  work  nearly  completed:  and  the  other 
bridges  in  a state  of  forwardness,  so  as  to  cause  not  an 
hour’s  delay.  Nothing  will  then  remain  but  to  lay  down 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  rails,  and  this  will  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  company  to  open  the  communication  with 
a guarantie  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  largely 
interested  in  the  road,  and  the  public,  whose  confi- 
dence will  not  be  jeoparded  by  premature  haste,  only 
when  it  can  be  done  with  entire  safety  and  after  testing 
with  the  locomotive  engines  every  section  of  the  rails. 
This,  as  well  as  all  other  arrangements  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  road  for  travelling,  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  two  Messrs  Stevens,  whose 
personal  attention  is  exclusively  and  laboriously  devoted 
to  urging  on  this  work  to  rapid  completion,  under  all 
the  advantages  of  their  long  and  tried  experience  and 
well  known  energy  of  character.  The  locomotive  will 
run  from  Bordentown  in  about  6 weeks  to  Croswick’s 
and  the  entire  line  through,  will  be  reatiy  for  use  from 
October  to  November. 

“The  contracts  have  been  done  so  far  without  defal- 
cation, and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  contractors 
with  a single  exception,  where  a small  gratuity  of  a- 
bout  3,000  dollars  is  asked.  No  advance  has,  in  any 
instance,  been  given  or  demanded  during  the  progress 
ot  the  sections,  which  were  divided  into  .1-4  of  a mile 
eacli;  and  every  contract  was  let  within  the  estimates  of 


I the  accomplished  engineer,  maj,  Wilson,  who  surveyed 
the  route,  and  who,  on  presenting  his  surveys,  oR'ered 
to  contract  for  the  whole  at  the  several  rates  of  his 
report. 

“As  soon  as  a single  track  is  ready  for  use,  the  steam 
boats  of  the  present  lines  are  to  be  taken  at  a valuation, 
by  disinterested  persons,  mulually  chosen,  and  the  profits 
of  the  transportation  immediately  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  company,  and  dividends  made,  if  thought  expedient, 
at  once. 

“Between  Camden  and  Bordentown,  a distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  the  labor  is  comparatively  trifling, 
and  for  sixteen  miles  of  this  section  the  permanent  rails 
may  be  laid  without  delay,  so  singularly  level  is  the 
route.  Major  Wilson’s  estimate  for  the  grading  of  this 
twenty-seven  miles,  was  $3,000  per  mile.  With  a few 
trifling  exceptions,  the  embankment  and  excavations  on 
this  part  are  within  a few  days  ol  completion  to  about  4^ 
miles  from  Camden;  and  tbe  whole  force  fi  om  tfie  upper 
section  will  be  soon  at  liberty  to  give  an  undivided  at- 
tention to  this  portion  of  the  work. 

“The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  promote 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  rail  road  and  canal  compa- 
nies now  amalgamated,  the  execution  of  which  will  re- 
flect honor  on  the  state  by  the  magnitude  of  these  no- 
ble works,  while  it  will  give  to  its  treasury  a large  and 
increasing  revenue  from  the  taxes  to  be  assessed,  has 
guarantied  by  charter,  the  following  important  privi- 
leges:— 

“That  the  companies  may  not  be  harassed  by  spe- 
culative and  stock  jobbing  attempts  during  the  time  al- 
lowed in  their  respective  charters,  for  completion,  say 
8 to  9 years,  no  rail  road  can  be  made  from  three 
miles  below  Camden,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  part 
of  its  line  terminating  at  Amboy,  on  the  one  side,  to  a 
distance  of  five  miles  //’oni  any  point  of  the  canal  in  its 
whole  course  on  the  other. 

“If  any  rail  road  is  granted  for  30  years  within  three 
miles  of  the  line  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road, 
the  state  relinquishes  all  the  tax  now  assessed. 

“If  any  rail  road  is  ever  allowed  to  be  made  within 
five  miles  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  company, 
that  company  has  the  first  option  to  construct  it. 

“Tlie  state  of  New  Jersey  relinquishes  its  whole  inter- 
est in  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  company, all 
its  dividends  and  stock  amounting  at  present  to  $140,000, 
if  it  grants  or  allows  any  other  road  across  tlie  state 
for  the  “transportation  of  passengers  between  riiiladel- 
phia  and  New  York.’’ 

“The  motive  and  reason  of  these  grants  will  be  seen 
at  once,  from  the  fact  that  the  slate  of  New  Jersey  can 
increase  its  interest  two  thousand  five  Iiundred  shares 
more  in  these  companies,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
charters,  the  whole  may  become  the  property  of  the 
state,  by  paying  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  and  ex- 
penses ol  construction.” 

CFIESAPEAKB  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

For  the  following  summary  of  the  report  of  the  president 

and  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  we 

are  indebted  to  the  industrious  editor  of  the  “Win- 
chester Republican.” 

“The  great  length  of  the  annual  report  of  the  pre- 
sident and  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
company,  submitted  at  their  late  meeting,  compels  us 
reluctantly  to  omit  its  insertion  in  our  paiier.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  details,  and  presents  to  tlie  friends 
of  this  great  work  much  encouragement,  not  only  from 
what  h.as  been  done,  but  from  the  inducements  and  hopes 
which  past  experience  and  agrowing  confidence  inspire, 
respecting  its  future  progress  and  advantages.  A brief 
view  of  some  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in  the 
report  may  tiot  be  unaccejitable  to  tlie  rcailer. 

The  receipts  of  the  company  from  every  source,  since 
the  organization  of  the  hoard,  amount  to  $1,740,205  4C. 
Onto!  these,  there  have  been  disbursed  for  the  construc- 
tion, improvement  and  repairs  of  the  canal,  the  sum  of 
$1,539,521  38,  and  the  further  sum  of  $190,295  78  for 
all  other  purposes  connected  with  the  canal,  for  the 
last  three  years,  leaving  a balance  of  $10,388  35,  which 
sum,  together  with  the  2',  per  cent,  on  each  share  re- 
cently calletl  for;  (making  in  all  50  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock) — and  the  outstanding  balances,  v/ill  con- 
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stilule  a ruiul  for  the  jn-oseijuiion  of  tiiose  sections  of  the 
canal  now  under  contract. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  6,000 
laborers,  and  700  horses  employed  on  the  canal,  'i'hese 
numbers,  as  the  last  returns  show,  have  been  reduced 
to  1,3‘2G  of  the  former,  and  276  of  the  latter,  and  these 
are  still  subject  to  further  reductions,  every  week,  as  the 
work  advances  to  completion. 

The  canal  between  Seneca  and  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
now  under  contract,  and  embracing  a distance  of  about 
26  miles,  is  in  a state  of  lorwardness,  and  would  be 
completed  at  an  early  day,  were  it  not  for  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct 
across  the  Monocacy.  This  work  has  been  placed 
three  time  under  contract,  and  by  the  present  contract 
it  is  stipulated  to  be  completed  by  next  November. — 
The  contractor  has  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a 
railway  upwards  of  two  miles  long  tor  the  transporta- 
tion ot  the  stone  to  it.  The  opinion  is  expressed,  how- 
ever, that,  should  the  autumn  prove  as  unhealthy  as 
the  last,  this  aqueduct  will  not  be  ready  for  the  ad- 
mission of  water  until  tlie  close  of  the  next  spring, 
when  its  completion  is  confidently  expected. 

The  canal  being  then  finished  to  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
the  inquiry^  will  arise  whence  the  water  to  fill  it  is  to  be 
obtained  in  tlie  absence  of  any  final  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  com- 
pany. This  part  of  the  canal  is  designed  to  be  filled 
with  water  from  the  river  at  Harper’s  Ferry;  but  be- 
ing prevented,  by  the  litigation  alluded  to,  from  attain- 
ing that  point  in  a convenient  time,  it  will  be  left  with- 
out the  intended  supply.  In  the  mean  time  several 
modes  have  been  suggested  and  partially  considered  for 
filling  it  with  water  temporarily. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience  arising  from  the  injunc- 
tion obtained  by  the  Baltiniore  and  Ohio  rail  road  com- 
pany, a tender  of  a compromise  was  made  to  the  latter 
company  to  construct  both  works  jointly  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  a survey  was  instituted  with  that  view  along 
the  contested  points;  but  this  at  length  resulted  in  the 
refusal  of  the  rail  road  company  to  compromise  for  a 
less  extent  than  that  to  Cumberland — a proposition  to 
which  the  canal  company  would  not  accede  from  various 
considerations  affecting  their  interest  and  the  utility  of 
their  work.  In  this  situation  they  were  left  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  prosecuting,  along  with  the  other  company, 
the  surrey  to  Cumberland,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the 
chancellor,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  survey  thus 
directed  would  consume  many  years,  and  be  accom- 
plished at  great  cost,  and  it  was  determined  to  obtain 
a decision,  if  possible,  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  on  the 
facts  manifested  by  thejoint  survey  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 
In  this  attempt  the  board  were  not  disappointed,  but 
had  the  pleasure  to  be  informed  by  their  counsel  that 
the  chancellor  of  Maryland  bad  directed  a return  of  the 
evidence  taken,  and  bad  notified  both  companies  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  hear  and  decide  their  case  upon  its 
merits  on  the  15tli  day  of  the  present  month,  provided 
both  parties  were  ready  for  trial.  In  case  ot  an  appeal 
to  the  higher  tribunals,  a hope  is  entertained  of  a speedy 
ultimate  decision.  Until  lliat  time  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  the  construction  of  the  dam  below  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  requisite 
locks  betw  een  that  place  and  the  Point  of  Rocks.  Should 
the  decision  be  uniavorable  to  the  canal  company,  and 
the  work  be  consequently  driven  across  the  river,  the 
dam  would  still  be  required  on  the  other  side,  while  the 
materials  prepared  for  the  locks  could  be  easily  remov- 
ed. The  intimation  is  given  that  the  canal  being  thus 
compelled  to  seek  the  Virginia  shore,  will  re-cross  the 
river,  but  at  what  point  no  allusion  is  made.  From  the 
character  of  the  canal  already  completed,  the  assurance 
is  given,  that  the  entire  eastern  section  of  tlie  canal 
would  have  been  completed  in  three  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, had  no  legal  impediment  interfered,  and 
the  adequate  funds  been  provided. 

From  the  actual  cost  of  the  canal  already  made,  and 
an  estimated  cost  of  that  part  extending  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  the  whole  cost  ot  the  sixty  miles  ot  the  canal 
from  Washington,  exclusive  ot  contingencies,  it  is  shown 
will  not  exceed  $30,0U0  per  mde. 

A minute  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  work, 
done  and  to  be  done  on  these  sixty  miles,  and  the  work  as 


estimated  by  the  United  States,  engineers,  and  between 
the  respective  costs,  actual  and  estimated,  of  the  two 
works.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breadth  of  the 
canal  has  been  increased  Irora  40  to  60  feet  at  top,  from 
34  to  42  at  bottom,  and  from  5 to  6 feet  in  depth.  Not- 
withstanding the  increased  dimensions  of  the  canal,  it 
will  have  cost,  for  the  sixty  miles,  $677,184  (in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1,848,941)  less  than  the  cost  as  estimated 
for  tlie  canal,  of  less  dimensions,  by  the  U.  States  en- 
gineers. This  view,  so  favourable  to  tlie  present  canal, 

IS  more  particuhary  verified  by'  a comparison  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  lOtb  subdivision,  embracing  about  11 
miles,  and  which  has  been  in  actual  use  several  months, 
and  the  estimated  cost  ot  the  same  subtlivision,  as  made 
by  the  engineers  already'  refered  to.  This  portion  of 
the  canal  presented  the  greatest  difficulties  of  any  on  the 
route j and  which  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  that  are 
to  occur  in  its  future  progress.  Notwithstanding  the 
actual  cost  has  fallen  below  the  estimates  by  $20,000 
per  mile. 

From  past  experience  the  board  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  hitherto  entertained  and  expressed,  that  if  the 
canal  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  Maryland  shore,  it  can 
be  completed  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Cumberland  for 
$3,150,000,  which  added  to  its  cost  to  the  former  place, 
will  bring  the  whole  expenditures  lor  the  eastern  sec- 
tion to  about  $5,000,000,  the  estimated  cost  presented 
by  the  board  in  a former  annual  report.  The  present 
funds  of  the  company,  it  is  said,  will  certainly  carry  the 
work  twenty  miles  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  charter  of  the  company,  which  by  reference 
to  the  charter,  is  the  termination  of  100  miles  of  the 
canal: 

The  report  adverts  to  the  interesting  experiments  on 
the  canals  of  Scotland,  where  a velocity  ol  trom  10  to  15 
miies  per  hour  has  been  attained  without  any  surge  in- 
jurious to  the  banks,  and  where,  by  those  experiments, 
the  principle  has  been  established  that  the  greater  the 
velocity  attained,  the  less  hijury  is  effected  to  the  banks 
by  tlie  agitation  of  the  water — a principle  which  not 
only  removes  the  objections  against,  but  actually  invites, 
the  application  of  steam  as  the  propelling  power  in  canal 
navigation,  and  which  will  place  canals,  in  point  of  at- 
tainable speed,  on  an  equal  tooting  with  rail-roads. 

A very  severe  criticism  is  instituted  upon  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Knight,  the  chief  engineer  ot  the  Baltimore  and_ 
Ohio  rail  i oad,  communicated  to  the  last  legislature  ol 
Maryland,  by  resolution  of  that  body,  in  which  canals 
ai’e  disadvantageously  compared  with  railways  in  point 
of  expense  and  general  utility.  The  criticism  chiefly 
Combats  the  positions  of  Mr.  Knight  respecting  the 
Comparative  costs  of  the  two  species  of  improvement, 
and  with  modi  spirit  and  strength  ot  views  points  out  their 
fallacy,  and  rescues  the  canal  from  the  uniavorable  light 
in  which  the  letter  might  have  a tendency  to  place  it, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

To  the  report  are  appended  tables  showing  the 
amount  of  revenue  of  the  company  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  receipts  ot  lolls  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$26,151  35.  The  receipts  for  the  two  previous  years— 
arising  from  the  rights  of  the  old  Potomac  company  to 
which  the  canal  company  have  succeeded  amounted  to 
upwards  of  $10,00U  and  $12,000  respectively.  1 he 
expense  of  maintaining  the  canal,  tor  the  same  period, 
including  the  pay  of  lock  keepers  and  collectors^,  and 
repairs  done  on  the  old  canal,  has  amounte<l  to  $/',0Gl 
34 — and  the  repairs  on  the  new  canal  up  to  tlie  1st  June 
1831 , have  cost  $8,077  51. 

We  have  thus  given  a summary  ot  such  parts  ot  the 
report  as  may  be  deemed  most  important — and  we  can- 
not conclude  without  recommending  the  whole  produc- 
tion to  the  candid  and  attentive  perusal  of  every  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  success  ot  this  scheme  ot 
improvement,  or  who  may  desire  to  arrive  at  informa- 
tion respecting  cannals  in  general  which  is  deemed 
highly  inleresting  and  important. 

[The  following  are  the  chief  articles  that  descended 
this  canal,  in  the  year  ending  1st  June:  25  hhds.  tobacco, 
171,558  bbis.  flour,  1,948  bbls.  whiskey,  11 ,581  bushejs 
wheat,  3,968  rye,  185  tons  iron,  pig,  bar,  ^c.  149,078 
lbs.  bacon,  8,421  lbs.  lard  and  butler,  13,OUO  hemp  and 
flax,  2,300  leather,  and  5,240  pomuh  of  hog?.  'I'he  as- 
cejuUng  tolls  amounted  to  only  $313  50  in  the  )ear.] 
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|C3*’  A.  few  days  relaxation  from  labor  at  ll»e  desk, 
now  quite  as  necessary  to  the  editor  as  sleep,  an«i  which 
promptly  recruits  liis  ability  to  remain  “nailed”  to  liis 
seat  during  high  ranges  of  the  thermorneler,  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  contents  of  the  present  sheet,  in  the 
want  of  that  which  obtains  the  honored  name  ol  “origi- 
nal matter” — but  the  interest  in  the  articles  selected 
will,  probably,  diminish  any  want  of  general  gratifica- 
tion on  that  account — and  whatever  business  has  been 
postponed,  will  be  speedily  attended  to. 

But  the  chief  object  of  this  note  is  to  apprize  the  edi- 
tor’s private  correspondents  and  personal  friends,  that, 
as  brief  absences  from  home  may  often  occur  during 
the  warm  weather,  they  will  be  pleased  to  make  allow- 
ances for  any  apparent  neglect  that  shall  happen,  and  at- 
tribute them  to  the  true  cause. 

|Cp*The  present  volume  of  the  Register,  which 
Bommenccs  with  the  “Calhoun  correspondence,”  is  by 
far  the  most  curious  and  important  to  politicians  that 
•we  ever  published,  and  so  it  appears  to  he  esteemed  by 
the  public — for  very  few,  if  any,  surplus  copies  remain 
on  hand  that  we  -wish  to  dispose  of,*  though  they  will  be 
furnished  to  new  subscribers,  if  demanded;  the  practice 
in  this  establishment  being  to  place  the  cumraencemeut 
and  discontinuance  of  a subscription  entirely  at  the  will 
of  the  subscriber — payment  being  made  for  not  less  than 
one  year. 

We  have  used  our  best  exertions  to  publish  and  prc- 
«erx'ethe  highly-spiced  political  articles  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  belligerent  newspapers,  with  strict  im- 
partiality, so  far  as  they  have  reached  us — but  intend  to 
reduce  the  space  hitherto  allowed  for  the  out-pourings 
of  editors  so  far  as  we  can,  without  neglecting  the  Lets 
presented  by  them. 

gej^’We  have  an  admirable  address  of  our  valued 
friend,  “Hamilton,”  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
being  the  third  number  of  a new  series  of  essays — which 
is  already  “given-out,”  for  our  next  paper.  This  series 
is  uncommonly  valuable,  because  of  the  facts  stated— 
but,  witli  our  limited  means  and  the  present  current  of 
matter,  we  cannot  undertake  the  publication  of  any  se- 
ries of  essays — be  their  subject  ever  so  interesting. 

Political  movements,  &c.  It  now  appears  certain 
that  Mr.  Randolph  has  resigned  his  mission  fur  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  also  declined  being  a candidate  for  con- 
gress. Mr.  Boulden,  the  late  member  Irora  the  dis- 
trict, will  be  opposed  by  Dr.  Crump. 

Under  the  head  of  “French  claims,”  extracted  from 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  it  seems  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
•will  probably  proceed  from  London  to  Paris — and  be- 
come entitled  to  a second  out-fit,  and  in-fit,  8cc. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says — We  have  it,  in  not 
quite  so  much  confidence  as  to  keep  the  fact  from  our 
readers,  nor  so  much  of  freedom  as  to  enter  into  de- 
tails, that,  before  the  summer  closes,  an  exposition  may 
be  looked  for  from  a distinguished  individual  recently 
dismissed  from  an  important  office,  and  almost  hunted 
from  Washington,  which  will  go  far  towards  clearing 
the  deck  of  the  splinters  that  now  encumber  it. 

[It  is  thought  that  the  preceding  paragraph  has  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Berrien — a pretty  significant  letter  from 
whom  is  published  in  our  collection  of  the  “Politics  of 
the  day,” — under  which  head  we  have  gathered  a large 
quantity  of  curious  articles.  The  charge  of  an  attempt 
to  geu.  Jackson  into  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  preferred  by  the 
“Globe,”  and  which,  if  that  paper  is  to  be  believed, 
succeeded^  with  the  counter  representation  of  that  matter 


in  the  Philadelphia  “Sentinel,”  will  attract  the  attention 
of  serious  men.] 

Mr.  Taney  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  attorney  general,  and  will  also  take  charge  of  tUa 
war  department  until  the  arrival  of  gen.  Cassi 

The  Indian  disturbances.  The  St.  Louis  Beacon 
of  the  7th  inst.  says — We  are  hap[)y  to  announce  that 
generals  Gaines  and  Atkinson^  with  the  regular  troops, 
have  arrived  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  having  accom- 
plished, with  the  aid  of  the  Illinois  mounted  men  com- 
manded by  general  Dimcmi  and  accompanied  by  gov. 
Reynolds,  tlie  peaceable  removal  of  the  Indians,  and 
d spersed  a coniederacy  which  has  been  forming  for  two 
years  with  incredible  secrecy,  under  the  famous  Sac 
chief,  Black  Hawk^  and  the  IVinnebago  prophet,  who 
have  been  endeavoring  to  revive  the  designs  of  the  fa- 
mous Shawnee  prophet  and  Tecumseh^ 

Mr.  Calhoun.  It  appears  from  the  following  iliat 
we  are  soon  to  hear  from  tlie  vice  president  on  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  nullification.  It  is  taken  J'ro.m  the  Pendletort 
[S.  C. ) Messenger. 

“We  observe  that  the  opinions  of  the  vice  president, 
in  reference  to  what  is  called  “nullification,”  are  a sub- 
ject of  much  speculation,  and  that  some  of  the  pubiio 
journals  have  caileil  on  him  to  stale  what  they  are. 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  has  iieen,  on  his  part,  no 
attempt  to  co.nceal  or  disguise  his  sentiments  on  this,  or 
any  other  subject  interesting  to  the  publics  and  tfiat 
whatever  doubts  may  be  felt  in  relation  to  them  in  an/ 
quarter,  liave  not  originated  in  any  act  of  bis,  but  may 
be  traced  to  tlie  fact  that  his  station  afibrds  him  no  op- 
portunity of  making  liis  opinions  officially  known;  ami 
that  he  has  been  restrained  from  communicating  them 
informally  to  the  public  by  a feeling  of  delicacy,  and  the 
apprehension  that  it  might  be  considered  an  improper 
intrusion,  and  not  from  the  desire  to  leave  his  senti- 
ments doubtful. 

“We  respect  such  feelings,  but  believe  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  they  ought  to  yield  to  higher  consi- 
deration, and  that  such  is  the  present.  We  are  gratified 
to  learn  from  a quarter  entitled  to  credit,  that  this  is 
probably  the  impression  ot  the  vice  president  himself; 
and  that,  yielding  to  what  apptars  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
public,  and  the  candor  due  to  his  own  character,  he  will 
place  his  sentiments  before  tlie  public  without  reserve, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  which  has  caused  tliese  re- 
marks.” 

Fire  at  Fayetteville. — The  North  Carolina  Jour- 
nal of  the  7th  instant,  says:  we  re-enter  upon  our  edi- 
torial career,  with  our  confidence  of  success  rather 
increased  than  diminished — our  troubles  have  disclosed 
to  us  may  warm  friends,  the  existence  of  whose  good 
will  towards  us  was  before  even  unknown,  and  would 
probably  ever  have  remained  so.  The  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  world’s  friendship,  it  has  been  said,  is  to 
court  the  sunshine,  and  avoid  the  storm.  But  the 
friends  we  speak  of  have  kept  aloof,  while  they  thought 
us  independent  of  their  kind  offices — but  have  extended 
their  hand  in  the  d.ay  of  our  necessity. — “Kind  gentle- 
men, their  pains  are  registered  where  every  day  we  turn 
the  leaf  to  read  them.”  But  again,  we  trust  we  never 
were  misanthropes,  but  we  have  never,  since  the  inno- 
cent days  of  childhood,  thought  so  highly  of  our  species 
as  of  late,  and  consequently  never  loved  it  so  well. 
The  boundless  liberality  every  where  manifested  toward! 
suffering  Fayetteville,  has  produced  an  expansive 
glow  of  philanthropy  in  our  hearts  which,  we  must  think, 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  our  heads. 

In  our  childhood  we  heard  of  the  ‘human  family,’  a 
simple  expression;  but  one,  which,  with  a talismanic 
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j)Ower  places  before  the  intellectual  vision  a moral  pic- 
ture ofexquisite  beauty  and  unrivalled  grandeur.  In  our 
riper  vears,  we  began  to  fear  it  was  au  expression 
originating  with  a poet  in  the  delirium  of  his  fancy, 
or  invented  by  some  artful  and  designing  monster  to  lull 
into  security,  or  cheat  into  confidence  the  victim 
of  his  selfish  purposes.  Its  magic  influence  on  our 
hearts  was  last  fading  away,  and  we  were  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  lliat  it  was  a beaulitul  decep- 
tion. The  cloud  of  misanthropy  was  stealing  over  our 
souls,  and  we  were  beginning  to  look  upon  our  species 


Closing  scenes  of  life.  The  last  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  w ere,  “/  resign  my  soul  to  my  God,  and  my 
daughter  to  my  country J’  John  near  his  end, 

roused  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  being  told  the  peo- 
ple were  rejoicing  for  the  4th  of  July,  said,  “if  is  a 
^reat  and  glorious  day'*’ — and  expired  w ith  the  words 
'‘'^IndtUendence  f'/reverl”  on  his  lips.  The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  slates  that  when  the  noise  of  the  firing 
began  at  midnight,  the  dying  ,Monroe  “openeil  his  eyes 
inquiringly;  and  when  the  cause  was  communicated  to 
iiim,  a look  of  intelligence  indicated  that  he  understood 


so  far  from  being  one  great  domestic  circle  ot  lo%e  an  !■  what  the  occasion  was.”  We  know  not  if  lliere  be 
harmony,  as  engaged  in  a great  mellee,  in  which,  what-  upon  record  more  striking  instances  than  these,  of  the 
ever  courtesies  might  be  exchanged  in  the  intervals  oi  ^‘ruling  passion  strong  in  decithJ^  \^Petersburg  Int. 
the  fight,  the  settled  purpose  of  each  individual  was  to  ‘ 
secure  to  himself,  honor  and  wealth,  and  pleasure  and  | 
happiness,  utterly  regardless  of  the  prostrated  lioj-.es 
and  bleeding  hearts  of  others,  which  might  be  scalt  red 
around  him  in  the  conflict.  But  we  thank  Providence, 
tliat  although  the  fiamrs  have  devoured  our  suhst  ace, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  snatch  from  their  fury  some 
choice  letters  of  experience,  at  once  delightful  and  im- 
proving. We  again  perceive  in  its  full  force  the  beau- 
tiful tiuth  that  all  mankind  are  Isri. liters — that  there 
is  a pervad  ng  sympathy  throughout  the  species,  hy 
w Inch  the  sufferings  of  each  are  fell  by  ail,  and  that' 
this  symjialhv  ever  prompts  to  relief — | 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained 
But  rirop;trth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heavea 
Upon  the  place  Iteiieail);  it  IS  twice  biesseil, 

It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

In  (lavs  of  comjiarative  ease  and  prosperity,  like  chil- 
dren we  wrangle  and  strive  for  tin-  lion  u s ami  posses-  ^ 
sions  of  this  world,  and  really  suffer  mangn  nt  passions 
to  usurp  tor  a lime  the  dominion  of  our  hearts.  V' is 
t dk  ot  north  and  south,  and  this  and  that  portion  of  tlie  i 
globe,  and  speak  as  if  the  limits  of  a stjUu  were  the: 
termini  beyond  which  the  kindly  affections  of  the  heart  | 
could  never  pass.  But  let  adversity  come,  let  real 
affliction  light  ui>on  any  inhabitant  of  this  wide  eai  ih,  ; 
ami  all  distinctions  are  at  once  annihilated.  j 


Baltimotie  and  Oqio  kail  noAT)— from  the  Ga- 
: zette.  From  the  1st  dav  of  January,  to  the  30th  June 
183!,  44  435  persons  who  paid,  travelled  on  the  Balti- 
more and  O.hio  rail  road;  and  2,918  tons  of  various  arti- 
cles were  transported  to  and  from  different  places,  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Ellieott’s  mills,  exclusive  of  the 
necessary  transportation  for  the  use  of  tiie  company. 

The  average  number  of  travellers  in  June,  as  in  May 
exceeded  400  per  day.  The  aver.age  transportation  Id 
Aprii,  May  and  June  was  t\»  entj-six  tons  per  day. 

The  French  CLAi:vrs.  Later  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived Irom  France.  It  is  now  said,  that  ihe  French  go- 
vernment offers  the  claimants  $.3.0o0,000.  We  should 
think  tins  comj»ens  ition  was  inadequate  to  their  just  de- 
mands! It  is  also  said,  that  a final  effort  will  be  made 
by  our  government  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims; 
and  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  go  over  to  Paris,  wii.h 
powers  plenipotentiary.  This  on  dit,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, is  neither  from  W.ashington  nor  llie  slate  of  New 
York;  nor  from  any  official  source.  Tiie  reader  vpill 
please,  therefore,  to  lake  it  for  wliat  it  is  worth.  The 
claimants  in  most  of  our  cities  are  said  to  have  given  the 
president  a carte  bhinche  tor  the  adjustment  of  their 
demands.  It  is  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  both 
countries,  that  an  arrangement  may  be  made,  which 
The  claim  of  brotherhood  is  at  once  felt  and  recog-  ■ may  prove  honorable  to  France,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
nized,  and  its  catholic  spirit  spurns  all  knowledge  of  tire  United  States.  But  there  are  unexpected  difficulties  in 
artificial  limits  of  slates  and  empires,  and  the  north,  the  I the  case,  which  w ill  require  no  little  perseverance, 
south,  the  east,  the  west,  all  render  up  their  treasures  | coolness  and  judgment,  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators, 
for  his  relief.  But  whither  are  we  wandering.?  The  j and  no  little  conciliatory  spirit  on  both  sides,  uhiraalely 
theme  is  one  on  w hich  the  heart  loves  to  expatiate,  but  | to  remove.  [^Richmond  Eng. 


'e  must  not  indulge  ourselves  at  present.  We  would, 
if  we  could, for  ourselves  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Fa\ etieville,  express  our  gratitude  to  the  many  and 
great  benefactors  of  our  town,  but  we  cannot.  — In 
conclusion  we  say  with  the  good  Duncan — 

Would  thou  hadst  less  deserved 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine;  only  I have  left  to  say 
More  is  thy  due,  thau  more  than  all  can  pay. 


Steaji  boat  explosions.  “Mr.  E.  B.  llathbone. 


I Cholera  MORBrs.  The  Xew  York  Mercantile  sug- 
i gests  that  it  might  not  be  altogetlier  unworthy  of  the 
i notice  of  our  government,  to  devise  prudent  means  to 
' prevent  its  being  imported  among  us.  ^‘Certain  di- 
■ seases  travel  in  a mysterious  manner,  defying  all  human 
; calculation — neither  mountain  nor  ocean  arrest  their 
i progress — and  liowever  improbable  it  may  seem  to 
i some  that  this  cholera  will  cross  the  Atlantic,  there  is 
I no  certainty  that  it  will  not,  and  therefore  it  hehoves  us 
I to  u«e  ail  salutary  means  to  prevent  its  importation. 


of  New  York,  has  died  of  his  wounds,  making  13  deaths  ' ffiis  ep.dem.c-for  such  we  account  u-spread 

from  the  explosion  of  the  General  Jaeksorf;  which  is  i England  or  llolkand,  there  will  be  more  danger  than 
DOW  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  carelessness.  A ' its  reaching  us;  yet,  as  it  is  raging  only  m the 


DOW  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
legal  investigation  is  commenced. 

The  ‘‘Vermont  Chronicle”  re-publishes  the  above,' 
paragivaph  with  this  commentary: 


north  of  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it 
! may  find  footiug  in  our  land.” 

HxiinoFHO'B'iA.— extraordinary  case.  A painful  and 


“Indeed!  It  ‘is  no~.v  believed,’ is  it.?  Does  not  every  \ singular  event  has  lately  taken  place  in  a commune  near 
body,  whose  judgment  is  worth  anything,  know,  that  i Pil'iiviers.  A lad  about  15  years  old;  of  the  name  of 
explosions  never  take  place  but  from  censurable  care-  ■ Lesourd,  born  at  Meung,  near  Orleans,  was  bitten  a year 


Ussness  somewhere.? — for  we  would  not  suppose  a 


ago,  by  a mad  dog,  and  immediately  afterwards  symptoms 

He  was  taken  to  the 


vorse  cause  possible.  Let  every  explosion  be  follow  ed  ' of  hydrophobia  wtre  perceptible 
by  a ‘legal  investigation,’  and  let  the  captain  be  hanged  { liospital  at  Orleans,  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Le- 
if lives  were  lost,  and  imprisoned  for  life  if  the  passen- ' veque,  and  in  a sliort  lime,  sent  away,  as  w as  supposed 


ipnsonea  tor  me  it  me  passen 
grrs  were  all  saved,  and  explosions  would  cease.  No 


perfectly  cured.  Last  Sunday,  Lesourd  came  to  Mar- 


insufficient  machineiy  would  be  used,  and  no  good  ma-  | sainvilliers,  where  he  commenced  begging  with  bis  bro 
chinery  spoilt  by  bad  management.  How  ever,  the  j ther.  Either  w ant,  or  the  fatigue  of  a long  journey  had 
trutli  may  bear  on  the  feelings  of  some,  and  the  pock-  - opened  his  w ounds  afresh,  or  his  cure  w as  not  complete, 
ets  of  others,  it  is  time  to  speak  out— those  who  Iri-  | for  all  on  a sudden  the  unfortunate  boy  was  seized  with 
fie  with  men’s  lives,  whether  from  avarice  or  vanity,  i ^ violent  paroxy  sm  of  madness,  and  ^attacked  Jiis  brother, 
should  be  visited  with  the  public  indignation  which  they  ! ’ ‘ ' ’ ‘ « --  • /r- 

deserve.  The  press,  if  it  will  dare  to  speak  plainly,! 
can  put  an  end  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  human  life.  ; 

There  is  no  safer  mechanical  power  than  a steam  engine,  j manner, 

■ # A ifc  ...I,  ^ 1 .rl  * onimolc. 


made  and  managed  as  it  should  be 


who  frightened  as  he  was,  managtd  to  beat  him  off  with 
a Slick.  He  then  threw  himself  on  a cow  and  calf  which 
were  passing,  and  lacerated  both  in  au  extraordinary 
The  cries  of  his  brother  and  the  roar  of  the 
animals,  compelled  him  to  let  go  his  victims;  and  he 
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crept  along  tlie  road  till  he  came  to  a quickset  hedge, 
the  roots  of  wliich  he  gnawed  with  the  greatest  aviditv; 
and  next,  getting  up,  he  ran  into  a neighboring  wood. 

The  national  guard  being  called  out  in  consequence  of 
information  given  bv  his  brother,  went  in  search  oi  him 
and  he  was  hiund  near  a tree,  his  c5es  inflamed,  his 
moutli  covered  with  foam  and  with  blood,  his  h aturcs 
changed  and  haggard,  biting  deliriously  at  the  branches 
within  his  reacli.  Every  one  was  afraid  to  go  near  h m, 
and  sotne  new  accident  was  apprehendc (i;  but  wiulst 
tliose  in  pursuit  of  him,  were  consuliing  as  to  tlie  best 
method  of  securing  liim,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance changed,  lie  wept  bitterly  and  went  u|)  to  his  bro- 
ther, asking  him  for  bread.  'I’o  avoid  fut  tlier  danger, 
lie  was  tied  down  in  a wagon,  which  took  him  to  Pilhi- 
viers. 

Here  he  was  placed  in  an  airy  room,  and  every  atten- 
tion shown  to  him,  that  his  situation  requiretl.  He  re- 
lated to  Dr.  Auge,  all  that  he  had  suffered  during  this 
paroxym  of  madness,  and  was  extremely  distressed  in 
mind.  He  asked  to  be  taken  back  to  the  hospital  at  Or- 
leans, where  he  said  AJ.  Leveque  would  cure  him  again. 
Xolwithstanding  he  now  appears  so  much  better,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  eventually  sink  under  a 
disorder  of  which  the  seeds  are  evidently  in  his  bioot), 
The  prefect  of  Pilhiviers  has  ordered  tliat  the  cow  atul 
calf  bitten  by  Lesourd,  should  be  kept  separate  from 
other  animals,  and  taken  care  of.  [Paris  paper. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  arrivals  at  New  York,  Liverpool  papers  to  the  2d  of 
June,  inclusive,  have  been  received. 

FUA>"CE. 

The  king  of  the  French  had  returned  to  Paris, — and 
designed  making  another  tour  in  June,  when  he  would 
visit  tlie  eastern  part  of  his  dominions. 

France,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  O. 
P.  Q.  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
seems  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  the 
government  in  relation  to  Poland,  Belgium  and  Italy. 
Its  conduct  towards  the.  two  latter  powers  particularly, 
is  esteemed  cowardly  and  cruel,  and  Perrier’s  popularity 
was  in  consequence  on  the  wane. 

EXGLAXD. 

In  the  estimates  of  the  reform  force,  it  was  assumed 
that  Scotland  would  return  a majority  of  11  against  the 
bill;  Scotland  however  has  disappointed  those  who  made 
the  calculation  and  have  given  for  the  bill  an  actual  ma- 
jority ot  5. 

All  tlie  ships  in  the  British  navy,  in  future,  are  to 
have  their  bow  ports  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  a gun 
being  fired  in  a fore  and  aft  direction. 

The  Bible  society’s  income  last  year  was  near 
£100,000. 

Expectation  of  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question 
was  daily  increasing  in  London,  whicli  had  caused  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  price  ol  stocks. 

1 he  demand  for  power-loom  calicoes  was  so  great 
that  many  looms  are  standing  still  for  want  of  hands. 

Wool  appears  to  keep  its  price,  14  and  15d.  were 
given  tor  w ool  which,  2 years  ago,  only  brought  7^d. 

BKLGIU.M. 

Prince  Leopold  had  been  officially  announced  as  a can- 
didate for  the  vacant  crown. 

T.  he  harshness  ot  the  terms  of  diplomacy  of  other 
powers  has  been  considerably  mitigated,  and  the  expect- 
ed ascendancy  of  Leopold  liad  suppressed  the  hopes  of 
those  who  were  looking  forward  to  an  union  with  PTance. 

POI,A>D. 

The  Russian  accounts  of  the  affairs  between  the  Rus- 
sian army  under  general  Kreiitz  and  that  uiukr  the 
Polish  general  Chrzanoivski,  which  so  gallantly  cut  its 
way  through  the  former  force  and  peneu  ated  as  far  as 
Zamosc,are  received.  I'hey  state  the  loss  of  the  I’oles 
to  be  about  tlirte  thousand,  while  they  set  down  that  ot 
the  Russians  at  but  4u0. 

The  Russians  were  [iractising  every  species  of  cruelly 
and  outrage  against  the  revolting  itihabiianls  of  Angus- 
towain  in  Lithuania.  'I’he  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Marianpo  attacked  a body  ot  Russians  on  the  21  st  of 
April,  but  were  defeated.  Several  officers  and  citizens, 
who  look  part  in  the  revolution,  were  shot  after  their 


defeat,  the  villages  were  sacked  and  burned,  houses  pil- 
laged and  their  proprietors  imprisoned. 

ITALY  AND  AUsTItlA. 

I'he  Austrians  were  making  immense  preparations  for 
war,  and  never  had  so  formidable  an  army  in  Italy  as  at 
present.  .M annfactniMS  of  evtrv  kind  were  in  despair. 
Auslri;i  w as  incre:. sing  lu  r milMaiy  force,  and  bad  or- 
dered an  addiiii'iia!  h vy  ot  1 2 IKK)  men  in  Lombarily 
< nd  Venice.  4’iie  pone  was  disposed  to  grant  a general 
iiinneslv  to  the  i-e\oltid;  bui  was  resiiaimd  l>\  cariiinal 
Bel  111  til  iVnm  (h'ing  so.  'I'lie  Inriifications  of  Am  ona 
Wire  in  a great  stale  ot  Idi  v.  aidiiei-s.  I he  Ansuiaris  at 
Boh  gna,  and  olln  r If)"  ns  ol  Bnmagna,  had  made  some 
unsiHcessfnl  attempts  at  i e\o:i;  hut  as  tliej  were  receiv- 
ed as  mere  tricks  to  inveigle  the  Italians,  they  had  not 
been  sustained  by  the  real  Inends  ot  liberty. 

rOUTUGAL. 

Private  letters  from  Lisbon  of  ifie  l4th  Alay,  say  that 
llie  (hike  de  Cadaval  has  ajjpoinied  a commissmn  to  as- 
certain the  losses  sustained  by  the  Americans  Irom  tfie 
blockade  of  4’erceira.  Don  Alignel  is  said  to  be  very 
mucli  alarmed  tor  Icar  ot  A.  merican  corsairs,  but  is  much 
relieved  from  his  apprehensions  ot  the  arrival  ot  a French 
fiect  in  the  l agns,  having  been  intornied  that  that  go- 
\ernment  had  agi'eeil  to  adjust  their  difTereiixies  by  nego- 
tiation. His  relief,  if  report  he  true,  was  hut  short  lived, 
as  it  was  slated  that  the  advance  of  the  dieaded  squad- 
ron had  already  been  seen  in  I be  Tagus. 

TUUKET. 

After  the  battle  of  tlie  23rd  of  April,  the  troops  of  the 
grand  vizier  retreated  towards  .Monaster,  but  wtire  not 
pursued  by  tlie  insurgents.  The  town  of  P.rlipe,  which 
is  tlie  mart  of  Macedonia,  was  destro}  ed  by  fire,  and 
large  magazines  ol  goods  were  taketi  by  tlie  insurgents. 

Since  the  above  was  received  an  arrival  at  Boston 
brings  intelligence  from  London  to  the  evening  of  the 
3d  June,  inclusive. 

POLAND. 

It  has  been  rumored  in  London  that  the  Poles  had 
gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Russians,  and  alifiongh 
nothing  had  been  received  absolutely  authenticating  tins 
rumor,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  great  and  import- 
ant advantages  had  been  obtained  by  the  lormer.  "I’he 
editor  of  the  London  Sun  had  been  informed  that  the 
official  account  had  been  received  by  the  Polish  lega- 
tion, and  that  tlie  Russian  imjierial  guard,  commanded 
by  general  Palilen,  had  been  almost  annihilated  on  the 
19l!i  and  2Ulti  May.  'I'he  brave  Polish  commander  in 
chief  Skryznecki,  had  completely  out-maiiCBUvred  the 
Russian  general  Diebitscli.  While  a Polish  corps  was 
amusing  the  Russians  at  Minsk,  Skryznecki  united  all 
the  cor|)S  on  his  letl,  crossed  the  Bug,  and,  taking  Ostro- 
lenka  by  assault,  proceeded  to  Lomza,  deleated  the  Rus- 
sian guards  at  'I'ycliosin,  and  in  fact  occupied  the  whole 
country  between  the  Bug  and  Narew. 

Accounts  from  ^Varsaw  of  the  26th  Alay,  left  Dei- 
bitscli  at  Zocolow,  apparently  in  the  route  for  Ostrolenka 
or  tor  Bilsk  or  Bialistock,  v^itli  no  resource  but  to  throw 
himself  on  the  protection  ot  Prussia,  as  Dwernicki  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Austrians.  He  has  to 
cross  the  Bug  and  the  Narevv,  surrounded  by  Polish 
corps. 

By  this  masterly  movement,  the  Polish  general  has 
placed  himself  ill  contact  with  the  Samogilians,  Liiliu- 
anians,  and  oilier  revolted  dislricls,  by  w liose  population 
liis  army  will  be  indefinitely  augmented,  so  as  to  leave 
to  Deibitsci)  no  juospect  of  escape  but  within  the  Rus- 
sian frontiers. 

'1  he  march  of  Skryznecki  is  without  parallel  in  mod- 
ern warliue.  From  Warsaw  to  Ostroltnka  is  8U  miles, 
tin  nee  to  Lomza  30,  and  Irom  there  to  'I'ychosin  20 
more,  the  last  50  being  in  the  rear  ol  the  Russians.  He 
was  joined  by  nnmei  uus  voluntee  rs  irom  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Poland. 

At  Ostrolenka,  the  Polish  general  obtained  a large 
sum  ot  money,  the  b.iggage  of  the  enemy  and  1,700  pri- 
soners. 

During  the  advance  of  the  corps  of  Dwernicki  in  Vol- 
fiynia,  insurrecliuns  had  broken  out  at  the  instigation  of 
several  of  the  noblity  in  Tolezyn  and  Battany  in  Podo- 
lia,  and  the  insurgents  had  even  formed  a provisional  go- 
vernment. The  failure  of  Dwernicki,  however,  left  these 
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brave  fellows  unsupported,  and  they  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Russian  troops  under  general  Roth. 

The  decision  ol  the  Austrians  relative  to  Uwernicki 
and  his  corps,  has  been  received.  The  general  and  his 
officers  are  to  be  sent  to  Lay  bach,  and  the  privates  to 
Transylvania.  All  the  arms  found  in  tlieir  possession, 
belonging  to  Russia,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Russians, 
those  proved  to  be  Polish  property  are  to  remain  in 
trust  with  the  Austrians.  The  officers  to  retain  their 
horses  as  private  property. 

The  whole  of  Gallicia  has  been  placed  under  military 
law  and  a cordon  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera. 

rnANCE. 

The  king  of  the  French  issued  an  ordinance  on  the 
31st  of  May,  dissolving  the  chambers,  and  convoking 
the  electoral  colleges  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  order  to 
elect  each  a deputy.  The  chambers  of  peers  and  depu- 
ties are  convoked  for  the  9th  of  August  next. 

BELGIUM. 

In  the  Belgium  assembly  a letter  had  been  read  from 
lord  Ponsonby,  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Belgium.  It  produced  great  excitement. 

The  congress  of  nations  finds  the  boundaries  of  Hol- 
land settled  by  former  treaties,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
altered.  It  desires  that  Belgium  should  place  itself  in 
the  ordinary  circle  of  European  stales,  recognising  the 
common  obligations  of  treaties,  taking  part  in  the  bur- 
dens and  benefits  resulting  from  the  received  policy  of 
the  other  nations.  If  Belgium  should  place  itself  in 
such  relation,  the  congress  would  aid  it  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  by  treaty,  and  will 
prevent  all  military  interference  by  the  German  states 
pending  such  negotiation. 

The  congress  declares  it  is  animated  by  a feeling  of 
good  will  towards  Belgium,  its  object  being  peace  now 
and  in  future,  founded  on  the  security  and  independence 
of  that  country.  It  would  see  with  pleasure  ihe  elec- 
tion of  his  royal  highness  prince  Leopold  as  king,  who 
would  not  accept  the  crown  unless  he  could  wear  it 
with  honor  to  Belgium  and  himself. 

It  was  reported  in  London  on  the  3d  of  June,  that  an 
express  had  arrived  there  with  the  nomination  of  prince 
Leopold,  who  had  been  chosen  by  a great  majority. 

RUSSIA. 

Capt.  Dwyer,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cronstadt,  re- 
ports that  very  little  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  re- 
lative to  the  Polish  war,  but  that  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Russians  had  lost  80,000  men  since 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  that  the  empe- 
ror calculated  to  sustain  a loss  of  200,000  men  in  the 
final  subjugation  of  Poland. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  Brazil)  there  has  been  some  small  battles  between 
the  natives  of  llie  country  and  those  of  Portugal — the 
latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives.  All 
the  old  Portuguese  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
in  thirty  days!  Brazil  is  more  quiet  than  it  was,  but 
Blill  much  disturbed. 

The  president  of  Peru  was  near  the  frontier  of  Boli- 
via, with  6,000  men.  He  ordered  the  deposition  of 
gen.  Fuenta,  vice  president,  and  who  commanded  at  Li- 
ma, but  he  resisted  the  order.  The  wife  of  the  presi- 
rlenl  then  ordered  out  two  regiments  to  arrest  the  vice 
president,  who  made  his  escape  and  took  refuge  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis,  capt.  Sloat,  where  he 
would  remain  until  regular  passports  were  given  him, 
or  he  should  be  tlemamied  by  the  congress. 

From  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  we  hear  much  of 
military  matters  and  the  loss  of  many  lives— but  a gene- 
ral Paz,  who  commanded  one  of  the  parlies,  was  made 
a prisoner,  and  brought  to  the  camp  of  general  Lopez. 
Col.  de  la  Madrid  has  assumed  the  command  at  Cordo- 
va^ in  place  of  gen.  Paz. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Pire.  An  extensive  floor  cloth  manufactory  in  New 
York, ’with  many  neighboring  buildings  onEldredge  and 
Rivington  streets,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
night— and  so  sudden  was  the  spreading  of  the  flames, 
that  three  persons,  two  women  and  an  interesting  youth, 
perished— the  mother,  her  daughter  and  grandson. 


An  effort  to  save  the  first  caused  the  death  of  the  two 
last. 

Flour  at  New  Orleans,  June  16,  $4^;  at  Montreal 
same  date  $6. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  St  Charles’  college,  (a  Roman  Catholic  seminary ) 
on  Doughoragen  manor,  on  the  llth  iiist.  Jl  is  a well 
endowed  institution. 

Arch  street  prison,  Philadelphia.  There  were  four 
thousand  and  seventy-three  committals  at  this  institu- 
tion during  the  last  year:  and  the  keeper,  in  a letter  to 
Roberts  Vaux,  states,  that  at  least  three  thousand  were 
persons  of  intemperate  habits. 

The  late  floods  are  supposed  to  have  caused  damages 
to  the  amount  of  |j40,0UtJ  in  Franklin  county,  Peniis}!- 
vania.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  lias  been  much  less 
injured  l;y  the  late  rains  than  had  been  expected. 

Smith  and  JVlurray,  the  robbers  of  the  City  bank  of 
New  York,  have  been  sent  to  tlie  penitentiary.  1 here 
was  no  present  hope  of  recovering  the  yet  missing  mo- 
ney. 

The  Philadelphia  butchers  refused  to  attend  at  their 
stalls,  with  supplies  of  meat,  on  Saturday  last — and  yet 
have  not  returned  to  their  usual  order  of  business. 
Much  inconvenience  has  been  suftered  on  account  of  this 
proceeding,  and  one  man,  the  only  one,  who  refused  to 
unite  in  it,  seems  to  have  attended  his  stall  under  the 
protection  of  the  police.  The  cause  of  this  singular 
state  of  things — which  makes  the  market  house  a deso- 
late place,  is,  the  complaint  of  the  regular  butchers  that 
the  farmers,  and  other  persons  whom  they  call  ‘‘shin- 
ners,”  are  allowed  to  cut-up  and  retail  meat  in  the 
street,  (m  parcels  less  than  a quarter),  free  of  charge, 
while  they  are  pay  ing  heavy  rents  to  the  city  for  their 
stalls.  The  question  of  riglit  thus  raised,  is  not  easily 
settled — “much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.” 

Sajmtel  Snowden,  esq.  who  has  been  for  thirty  years 
past  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Alexandria 
' (^Phtenix)  Gazelle,  and  probably  the  founder  of  that 
paper,  deceased  on  the  I4ih  insl.  His  sen,  Edgar  Snow- 
den, became,  on  the  death  of  his  parent,  the  sole  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Gazelle. 

The  last  abode  of  the  Uoiithons.  It  is  settled  that 
Hungary  is  to  be  liie  country  to  which  Ctiarles  X.  and 
Ins  iamily  retire  on  leaving  Holyiood  house.  1 lie 
ducliess  ufAngouleme  possesses  in  that  country  estates 
valued  at  600,000  francs  a year,  which  were  Iclt 
her  by  her  aunt.  There  will  be  llius,  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  the  members  of  an  ex-imperial  and 
ex-roy  al  family  of  France. 

INTERESTING  OR  AMUSING  SCRAPS. 

An  aged  prisoner.  A parapraph  is  going  the  round 
of  the  papers,  staling  that,  not  long  since,  a Spanish  no- 
bleman was  sentenced  to  imprisounient  for  one  hundred 
years  and  a day.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  Francisco  Sa- 
lazar, a native  of  Galicia,  born  in  16GU,  was,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  sentenced  to  transportation  tor  the  same 
terra;  he  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Ceuta,  in  Aliica, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1786,  having  outlived 
his  sentence  five  years. 

English-Irish.  “The  ‘ancient  Irish’  invariably  deno- 
minate the  more  recent  settlers,  ‘Cromelians.’  A 
whimsical  illustration  of  this  tact  occurred  within  my 
own  knowledge.  The  following  conversation  look  place 
a few  months  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  between  an 
English  housekeeper  and  an  Irish  market-woman:  ‘Good 
morrow,  ma’am.  1 hope  ye  want  a basket  ih.s  fine  morn- 
ing, ma’am?’  ‘1  believe  I shall.’  ‘Wliy,then,  long  life 
to  you,  ma’am,  I hope  y ou’ll  take  me.  1 b’lieve  y ou’re 
English,  ma’am?’  ‘Yes,’  ‘I  thought  so,  ma’am;  Pm 
English,  too.’  ‘Indeed!  when  did  you  come  over  to 
Iretandi'’  ‘Ch,  ma’am,  I came  over  wid  CliverCrom- 
well,  ma’am.’  ” [Sketches  of  Irish  characters. 

Mineral  forest.  A subterranean  forest  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  coal  formation  near  Glasgow.  The  trees 
are  numerous,  they'  occur  many  leet  below  the  surface, 
and  are  vertically  imbedded  in  the  sandstone.  The  trunks 
of  the  trees  are  abruptly  cut  oft'  by  the  superincumbent 
shale.  The  bark  is  converted  into  coal,  but  liie  woody 
structure,  for  a considerable  space  tlownwards,  is  ot  a 
shaly  nature.  A naturalist,  struck  with  the  extraordi- 
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nary  appearance  presented  by  this  deposite,  actually  as- 
serts lliat  these  trees  are  in  situ! 

Tunning.  An  aiioMiecary  in  the  neigliborhond  of  Nar- 
bonne  has  published  a treatise,  extolling  the  husks  of 
grapes  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  alcohol  by 
distillation,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  tanning  lea- 
ther. After  having  prepared  the  skins  in  the  usual 
way,  he  places  them  in  the  pits,  and  covers  them  with 
the  grape-husks,  b'rom  tive-anil-thirty  to  five-and-lorty 
(lays  are  sniiicient  to  comjilete  the  tanning.  This  me- 
thod, according  to  the  author  of  it,  ofl'ers  the  following 
advantages: — 'I’he  operation  is  much  more  rapid;  it  is 
much  more  economic.d;  the  leather  has  an  agreeable 
odour  instead  of  that  of  tan;  and  it  is  twice  as  durable  as 
leather  tanned  by  bark. 

Duke  of  JVor/olk  and  Henry  the  Sth.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  written  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  upon  the  committal  of  his  near  relations 
to  the  tower  for  their  part  in  the  aiTair  of  Ann  Boleyn. 
We  extract  it  as  a curiosity  from  vol.  I.  of  British  state 
papers,  just  published  by  Murry,  of  London: — 

‘‘Most  noble  and  gracious  soverayne  lord.  Yesterday 
came  to  my  knowledge,  that  myn  ungracious  mother  in 
lawe,  myn  unhappy  brothir,  anil  his  wiff,  with  m>  Icwde 
suster  off  Brydgcwater,  wer  committed  to  tlie  Towre; 
wich,  by  long  tx^ierience,  knowyng  your  accoustomed 
etiquetie  and  justice,  used  to  all  your  subjects,  am  sewer 
is  not  done,  but  for  som  their  fals  and  traytorous  pro- 
ceedynges  agaynst  your  royall  majestie.  Which,  revolv- 
yng  in  my  mynd,  with  also  the  most  abbomynable 
dedes  done  by  ‘2  of  my  niesys  agaynst  your  highness,  hath 
broght  me  in  to  the  grettest  perplexite,  that  ever  poure 
wretch  was  in;  fearying  that  your  majestic,  havyng  so  of- 
tene,  and  by  so  many  of  my  kyn,  bene  thus  falsly  and 
traytorously  handled,  rayght  not  only  conseyve  a dis- 
plesure  in  your  hert  agaynst  me,  and  all  other  of  that 
kyn,  but  also,  in  manner,  abhorre  to  here  speke  of  any 
off  the  same.  Wherefor,  most  gracious  soverayne  lord, 
prostrate  at  your  fete,  most  humble  I besech  your  ma- 
jeste  to  call  to  your  remembranse,  that  a great  part  of 
this  mater  is  come  to  light  by  my  declaracion  to  your 
niajeste,  aceordyng  to  my  bounden  dutie,  off  the  wordes 
spoken  to  me,  by  my  mother  in  lawe,  when  your  high- 
nes  sent  me  to  Lambithe  to  serche  Derhams  coffers; 
without  the  wich  I thynke  she  had  not  be  further  examy- 
ned,  nor  conseqwently  her  ungracious  childerne.  Wich 
ray  trew  procedynges  towardes  your  majestie  consyder- 
ed,and  also  the  small  love  my  two  fals  traytorous  niesys, 
and  my  mother  in  lawe,  have  borne  unto  me,  doth  pul 
me  in  som  hope  that  your  highness  well  not  conseyve 
any  displeasure  in  your  most  janlle  hert  against  me; 
that,  God  knowelh,  never  did  thynk  thought,  wich  myght 
be  to  your  discontentation.  Wherfor,  eftsonys  prostrate 
ay  your  roy  11  fete,  most  humble  1 beseech  your  majeste, 
that  by  suche,  as  it  shall  please  you  to  commande,  1 may 
be  advertised  playnle,  how  your  highnes  doth  way  your 
favour  towardes  me;  assewryng  your  highnes  that  onles 
I may  knowe  your  majeste  to  contynew  my  gode  and 

fracious  lord,  as  ye  wer  befor  their  offensys  committed, 
shall  never  desire  to  ly  ve  in  this  worlde  any  longer,  but 
shortly  to  fynishe  this  transitory  lyff;  as  God  knoweth, 
who  send  your  majeste  the  accomplishments  of  your 
most  noble  hartes  desires.  Scribled  at  Kenynghale 
lodge,  the  15th  day  of  December,  with  the  hande  off 
your  most  humble  servant  and  subject. 

(Signed)  T.  NOllFOLKE.” 

Sales  of  British  ships  of  war  by  auction.  On  the  14th 
April,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  seven  vessels  of  war  were  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
navy  office,  by  what  is  termed  “Dutch  auction,”  in  the 
ball  of  the  navy  office,  Somerset-house.  The  prices  ob- 
tained were— the  Jlecla,  put  up  at  £3,000,  knocked 
down  for  £1,990;  Infernal,  put  up  at  £3,000  sold 
for  £1,910;  the  Camitlaj  set  up  at  £l,200,  brought 
£1,100;  the  Ba7idora  ii\n  up  £1,500,  sold  for  £900. 
'I’he  other  ships  were  not  sold — they  were  thus  put  up 
and  disposed  of.  The  Sampson,  put  up  at  3,500;  stop- 
ped at  £2,500;  the  Camel,  \)ut  up  at  £5,000,  stopped  at 
£3,000,  and  the  Prothee,  put  up  at  £2,500,  set  aside  at 
£1,500.  The  whole  sale  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour. 
. [^London  Courier. 

Capital  punishment  in  England'.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  received 


sentence  of  death,  and  of  those  whose  sentences  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  during  the  last  seven  years. 
It  shows  the  impolicy  of  loadi'ig  the  statute  book  with 
capital  punislimenls,  since  it  proves  that  the  chances  of 
escape  are  almost  twenty-two  to  one  in  favor  ol  the  great 


majoritv  of  criminals. 

Years.  JVumber  of  persons.  Executed. 

1824  1,U06  49 

1825  1,036  50 

1826  1,20.3  57 

1827  1,529  73 

1S28  1,165  58 

1829  1.385  74 

1830  1,327  46 


Total  8,711  407 


giant.  'I'he  Pawtucket  Journal  of  a late  dale  says— 
We  yesterday  witnessed  the  disinterment  of  the  hon. 
Joseph  Jenks]  one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  15lh  June,  1740,  ninety- 
one  years  ago.  'I'he  skeleton  was  nearly  entire,  and  m 
a belter  state  of  preservation  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Governor  Jenks  was  probably  the  tallest  man 
that  ever  lived  in  the  slate,  standing,  when  living,  seven 
feet  and  two  inches,  without  his  shoes.  His  thigli  bones, 
when  taken  up,  measured  eighteen  inches. 

j'ln  apology.  When  John  Clark,  (lord  Eldon)  was  at 
the  bar,  he  was  remarked  for  the  sang  iroid  with  which 
he  treated  tlie  judges.  On  one  occasion,  a junior  coun- 
sel, on  hearing  their  lordshi[»s  give  judgment  against  his 
client,  exclaimed  that  “he  was  suriirised  at  such  a deci- 
sion!” This  was  construed  into  contempt  ol  court  and 
he  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  the  next  morning. 
Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  consulted  his  triend 
John  Clark,  who  told  him  to  be  perfectly  at  ease,  lor 
he  would  apologise  for  him  in  a way  that  would  avert 
any  unpleasant  result.  Accordingly,  when  the  name  of 
the  delinquent  was  called,  John  rose  and  coolly  address- 
ed the  assembled  tribunal.  ‘ 1 am  very  sorry,  my  lords, 
that  my  young  fiiend  has  so  far  forgot  liimself  as  to  treat 
your  bench  wiili  disrespect;  he  is  extremely  penitent, 
and  you  will  kindly  ascribe  his  unintentional  insult  to  his 
ignorance.  You  must  see  at  once  that  it  ditl  originate 
in  that.  He  said  be  was  surprised  at  the  decision  ol  your 
lordships!  Now,  it  he  had  not  been  very  ignorant  of 
what  takes  place  in  this  court  every  day  — had  he  known 
you  but  half  so  long  as  1 have  done,  curse  me  it  he  would 
be  surprised  at  any  thing  you  did.”  \Jiberdeen  Cht'on. 

Jlccidents.  A man  named  Nathan  D.  Pool,  aged  25 
years,  was  lately  killed  on  the  Lehigh  above  Mauch 
Chunk,  under  the  following  circumstances.  A number 
of  hands  were  geiting  out  lumber,  and  a tree  having  been 
felled,  and  the  limbs  and  bark  stripped  from  it,  was  start- 
ed down  the  mountain  and  lodged  on  its  way;  the  per- 
son killed,  with  two  others,  was  at  work  below;  some 
persons  above  cut  away  the  obstructions  to  the  descend- 
ing tree; — it  came  down  with  great  rapidiiy,  and  was  not 
perceived  until  very  near  them,  by  those  at  the  loot  of 
the  hill.  'I'hey  ran  up  the  river  to  escape  the  threatened 
danger.  I'he  man  in  advance  was  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed — but  the  second  was  struck  on  the  head,  and 
died  in  about  twenty  minutes  atlerwards.  The  person 
in  the  rear  perceiving  be  could  not  pass  with  satety, 
wheeled  to  retreat,  and  narrowly  escaped — the  log  pass- 
ing within  a few  inches  of  him.  I he  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  was  brought  to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  de- 
cently interred  on  the  day  following. 

[Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

The  Washington,  (Pa.)  Reporter  mentions  the  death 
of  a young  n»an  of  that  vicinity  named  James  Mustard, 
on  Saturday  last,  under  the  following  circumstances: 
Me  was  proceeding  along  the  national  road  on  foot,  and 
overtaking  a man  who  was  driving  a yoke  of  oxen,  he, 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner,  mounted  one  of  tha 
oxen  sideways.  After  riding  thus  some  distance,  a dog 
from  a neighboring  house  ran  into  the  road,  and  began 
to  bark  at  the  oxen;  upon  which  the  animal  that  iMr.  M. 
was  seated  on,  made  a pilch  at  the  dog,  and  thereby 
threw  the  rider  forward  on  hia  horns,  which  were  large 
and  sharp  pointed.  One  of  the  horns  entered  Mr.  M’s 
left  groin  and  came  out  at  his  right.  In  this  dreadful  po- 
sition the  ox  made  several  attempts  to  disengage  himself, 
and  throw  the  unfortunate  man  off,  before  he  succeedect 
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Mr.  M.  at  lewglh  regaineit  his  I'eet,  but  fell  down  imme- 
diately and  expired  in  half  an  hour,  Ircm  pain  ami  loss 
of  blood. 

ITebster.  Tlie  June  number  of  i!ig  American 
Quarterly  Reriew  has  been  published.  I'he  most  spi- 
rited article  is  a biography  of  Mr.  Webster.  Of  him  it 
is  said,  with  a compliment  alike  to  himselfand  his  coun- 
try— 

“He  is  llie  child  of  our  free  institutions.  Xone  other 
could  have  produced  or  reared  him;  none  oilier  can  now 
sustain  or  advance  him.  From  the  days  wlien,  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  nature,  his  young  feet  with  difficuliy 
sought  the  rude  school  house,  where  ids  earliest  aspira- 
tions were  nurtured,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  came 
forth  in  triumph  from  the  senate  chamber,  conscious  that 
he  had  overthrown  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  and 
contended  successfully  for  the  union  of  the  states,  he 
must  have  felt  that  Ids  extraordinary  powers  have  con- 
stantly depended  for  their  developement,  anil  their  ex- 
ercise on  the  peculiar  institutions  of  our  Iree  govern- 
ments.” 


Jlmerican  discoveries.  The  schooner  Pacific,  Brown, 
has  returned  to  Porisniouth  from  a sealing  voyage.  In 
lat.  56  18  S.  long.  28  2j  W.  an  island  was  discovered. 
It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  thirty  miles,  is  two 
miles  in  circurarerence,  resembling  at  a distance  a higli 
round  lump.  Captain  Brown  named  it  Potter’s  island. 

A second  island  was  discovered  in  lat.  55  55  S.  long. 
27  5-3,  W.  It  is  a mountain  800  feet  high  in  its  centre, 
smoke  constantly  issuing  from  it  in  several  places,  is 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  On  ilie  level  part  of  the 
island  is  a stratum  of  lava,  of  a light  brown  color,  jio- 
rous  and  fragile,  and  so  light  as  to  float.  Tliere  are 
good  landing  places.  The  island  is  5 miles  long  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  Er.  It  was  named  Prince’s  island. 

A third  island  was  discovered  in  56  25  S.  27  43  W. 


comment,  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed.  We  subjoin 
a lew,  taken  at  random.  [Boston  Daily  Adv. 

“Anne,  countess  dowager  of  Mornington,  pension 
on  civil  list  £C00. 

“By  the  powers!  here  is  the  prince  of  Waterloo’s 
aged  mother,  Anne  Hill,  among  the  state  paupers. 
Ih.s  13  too  bad  at  any  rate.  We  always  knew  the 
duke  was  fond  of  money,  but  we  did  thnik  he  would 
provide  tor  his  parent.  It  is  no  less  a reproach  to  his 
brothers,  Weliesley,  Maryborough,  Powley  and  Ge- 
rurd-Yalerian,  the  prebendary  ot  Durham,  ail  of  whom 
have  been  receiving  not  less  than  £40,000  a year,  and 
yet^to  siifFer  their  venerable  progenitor  to  be  maintained 
ouljof  die  public  taxes,  is  infamy  past  endurance.  What 
a griping  set  they  must  be!  Arthur  was  always  thrifty 
and  provident,  but  we  did  not  think  it  would  come  to 
this.” 

“Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  £50,000  per  an- 
num.” 

“Ah!  poor  Bull— how  much  this  £50,000  a year 
would  help  thy  ill-fed  sides,  and  window’d  ragged- 


with 


“Jeffrey,  Francis,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
salary  of  £2,500  per  annum. 

“Well,  this  is  a revolution!  Who  could  have  thought 
of  passing  from  the  guidance  of  the  prince  of  Waterloo 
to  the  prince  of  critics!  If  we  live,  we  will  have  a spy 
I at  St.  Stephen’s  on  this  prime  feather  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Jeffrey  made  a noble  speech  on  the  triumph 
of  the  THIIEE  DATS,  and,  we  trust,  he  will  not  back 
out — he  can  write  too,  as  fine  poetry  in  prose  as  Lalla 
Rookh.  He  is  an  uncommonly  fine  fellow.” 

Congreve  rockets.  The  secret  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Congreve  rocket,  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
locked  up  among  the  arcana  of  war  belonging  to  the 
British  government,  has  been  lately  revealed  to  Ibraham 
Pacha,  the  viceroy-  of  Egypt.  The  Ens 


6 miles  long.  I(  hss  a burning  mountain,  an, I 'oa/  be  j ^ha^gTng  IbeTam'-mbiisTe^r  oT  wa?(  to  wiiirgreat 

Has  no  lanUtng  place-,  as  named  U .1-  | „egirgence,  in  not  better  treasuring  a seerei  which  must 


seen  5U  miles, 
ley’s  island. 

A fourth  island  was 


1 • O T ^ <^ost  the  British  government  a large  sura  of  money, 

w.r  , ( iscovered  in  5,  49  S.  long.  _7  | destructive  fires  which  have  taken  place  thi  ough- 

38  W.  about  midway  between  Candlemas  and  Mon-  I «...  .i ; ,i;. l " 


nut  the  agricultural  districts  in  England,  have  been  at- 


tague  islands,  but  further  westerly  than  either.  It  was  , ^..^uted  to  a knowledge  of  the  materials  ot  whic.h  that 
named  Christmas  island.  destructive  engine,  the  congreve  rocket,  is  composed. 

Curious  coincidence.  It  is  exactly  150  years  since,  j [Charleston  Pat. 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  during  the  ferment  j Oriental  Jables.  'J’wo  brothers  amuse  themselves  by 
in  the  public  mind  occasioned  by  tlie  struggle  for  jiri- j imagining,  if  they  had  a piece  of  ground,  y^hat  they 
vtlege  between  the  lortis  and  commons,  in  the  celebrat-  i would  do  with  it.  In  one  half,  one  brother  would  make 
eu  impeachment  case  ot  Fitzharris,  tiiat  the  parliament  ja  flower  garden;  in  liis,the  other  would  keep  cows  and 
was  unexpected!)  dissolved  by  the  king  in  person.  Tlie  i buffaloes.  This  the  former  brother  \rould  not  permit, 
history  of  England  i-elates  llie  circnmsliuiee  in  the  foi-  | because  the  cattle  would  destroy  his  flowers;  where- 
lowing  remarkable  words: —The  secret  was  so  well  kejit  I upon  ihey  began  to  quarrel,  and  ultimately  to  fight, 
that  the  commons  bad  no  intimation  of  it  until  the  black  j The  bystanders  observed — “why  this  is  the  very  pro- 
rod came  to  the  doors,  and  summoned  them  to  aiteud  verb.  The  thread  before  it  be  cotton  is  gone  to  fisty- 


the  king  at  the  house  of  peers.  [J\^.  J*  JMcr.  Adv. 

’Phe  extraordinary  black  book.  We  have  lately  fal- 
len in  with  a sable-bound  volume  of  considerable  s.ze; 
under  the  above  extraordinary  title.  It  comes  from 
London  ainl  professes  to  cont-  in  an  exjiosition  of  iht> 
expenditures,  patronage,  influence  and  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, in  church,  state,  law  and  represeiitHlioti;  together 
with  a list  of  the  numerous  iilacemen  and  smecurisis, 
who  drain  so  much  of  the  hfe-blood  of  “Old  England.” 
On  the  first  page  of  ibis  publication  is  a caricature  re- 
preseriting  John  Bui!  fastened  down  to  the  ground  like 
Gulliver,  by  the  hairs  of  his  head.  His  face  exiiibits  a 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  distress,  while  a number 
of  clergymen  are  trampling  on  his  lean  exteriors  and 
fleecing  him  of  his  monej  s.  His  sides  are  miserably- 
fallen  away,  anti  liis  cheeks  liave  lost  their  ancitnt  rotun- 
dity. In  the  back  giounti,  a party  ot  horsemi  n are  ad- 
vancing over  bis  degenerate  paiincli,  two  of  them  in  mi- 
litary costume  are  bearing  standards,  on  one  of  which  is 
inscribed  “miglit  makes  right!”  and  on  the  other,  “cun- 
ning is  [lOwer.  ” In  front,  a parson  in  his  gown  and  a 
hooked-nosed  gentleman  in  a snrtout,  are  performing 
the  “whigs’  march”  to  llie  tune  of  “loaves  and  fishes.” 
The  whole  is  a laughable  caricature  and  a severe  satire 
on  the  present  administration  ot  Great  Britain, 

In  the  list  of  placemen  and  sinecurists,  we  find  affixed 
to  each  name,  the  annual  amount  that  is  paid  them. 
The  author  adds  to  these  occasional  strictures  of  his 
ewti,  some  of  which  for  bitter  sarcasm  and  fearless 


cuff's  wiih  the  weaver. 

A logician  and  a swimmer  were  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel,  'i'he  logician  said  to  his  companion — 
“what  do  you  know  of  logic.?”  It  appeared  that  he  did 
not  know  even  tlie  name  of  it.  “Alas!  alas!”  exclaim- 
ed the  reasoner,  “you  have  sunk  one  half  of  your  life 
in  an  ocean  of  ignorance.”  A storm  arose — the  swim- 
mer said  to  the  logician — “Have  you  learned  to  swim.?” 
“Xo, ” answered  the  reasoner.  “Alas!  alas!”  said  the 
swimmer,  “you  have  thrown  away  your  whole  life  upon 
the  winds. 

Many  of  the  eastern  stories  turn  upon  evidence,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  judge  in  discovering  the  side  of 
justice.  The  judgment  of  Solomon  between  the  two 
women  claiming  a child,  is  here  told  of  some  Oriental 
kazee.  'Ihe  following  story  is  of  the  same  nature. 

A young  man  going  a journey-,  entrusted  a hundred 
deenars  to  an  old  man;  w hen  he  came  back  the  old  man 
denied  having  liad  any  money  deposited  with  him,  and 
he  was  had  up  before  the  kazee.  “Where  w'ereyou 
young  man,  when  you  delivered  this  money?  ’ “Under 
a tree.”  “I'ake  my-  seal  and  summon  that  tree,”  said 
the  judge.  “Go,  y oung  man,  and  tell  the  tree  to  come 
hither,  and  tiie  tree  will  obey,  when  you  show  it  my 
seal.”  'Fhe  young  man  w-ent  in  wonder.  After  he  had 
been  gone  some  time,  the  kazee  said  to  the  old  man, 
“he  is  long — do  you  think  he  has  got  there  yet.?”  “Xo,” 
said  the  old  man:  “it  is  at  some  distance:  he  has  not  got 
there  yet.”  “How  knowest  thou  eld  man,”  cried  the 
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kazee,  “where  that  tree  is?”  The  young  man  returneil, 
and  said  the  tree  would  not  come.  “Me  has  been  hei-e, 
young  man,  and  given  his  evidence — llie  money  is  tliine.” 

Another  case  of  evidence  turns  upon  a ruby  wl.icli 
two  false  witnesses  swear  had  been  given  in  their  pre- 
sence to  a tliird  party.  “Mere  is  some  l)re:ul,”  said  the 
kaxee,  “make  it  in  the  form  of  the  ruo;,.”  'I’lie  wit- 
nesses made  imitations  of  the  ruby  utterly  ddlereiit 
from  each  other. 

A lazy  servant  made  Iiis  wit  serve  him  instead  of  his 
strength.  11  ts  master  and  he  were  sleeping  together  iii 
one  house.  “Get  U[)”  said  the  i, miter,  “and  see  w hether 
it  rains.”  “It  does  rain,”  said  the  man.  “llow'  do  > ou 
know  that?”  replied  the  master,  “f  r you  do  not  stii-.” 
“Xo — the  cat  came  in,  I felt  lu  r,  she  was  wet.”  “l^ut 
out  the  lamp.”  “Sleep  with  the  cloak  < ver  your  head, 
and  it  will  be  dark  enough,”  said  the  attendant,  “blitil 
the  door,”  said  the  master.  “I  have  done  two  things 
for  you — do  the  third  for  yourself,”  said  the  servatii. 

Great  grape  vine.  At  Oxford,  Md.  in  the  yard  of 
Mr.  John  Willis,  is  a grape  vine  of  enormous  e.xtentand 
fruitfulness.  The  owner  and  some  of  Ins  neighbors  re- 
cently counted  tlie  clusters  as  well  as  they  couid.  From 
the  American  Farmer  we  learn,  that  they  counted  twen- 
ty-five thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  bunches,  one-lliird 
or  nearly  half  of  them  are  double.  I'iie  vine  is  com- 
mencing on  its  seventh  year’s  growth,  and  the  stem  is 
only  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  circumference.  One 
limb  was  up  a fruit  tree  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  connt- 
ed.  The  vine  covers  a large  part  of  the  yard  in  au  es- 
palier form,  and  has  run  up  four  fruit  trees. 

Bartram'^s  botanic  garde?i  near  Philadelphia,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  birds.  The  Na- 
tional Gazette  adds — 

“The  birds  have  learnt  that  they  are  safe  within  its 
precincts;  all  sorts — not  excejiling  the  crows  of  Wilson — 
congregate  here,  and  rear  their  young  in  confidence  and 
security.  Some  of  them  build  their  nests  even  in  the 
houses  amongst  tiie  plants;  and  others  close  to  the 
doors;  they  take  possession  of  every  coigne  of  vintage. 
It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  humming  bird,  wiiicli  le- 
turned  in  the  commencement  ot  this  month,  to  make  its 
“cunning  bed  and  procreant  cradle.”  Certaiuly,  of 
this  exquisite  creature,  we  might  repeat  the  oliservaiinn 
of  Sliakspeare  concerning  tlie  martlet,  that  w liei  e they 
most  breeil  and  haunt,  the  air  is  d-  licate,  and  heaven’s 
breath  smells  must  woomgly.  It  happened  to  us  to  be 
present  in  the  g irdeii,  w lieti  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  ardent  of  the  European  botanists  and  naluraliits 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  dimmiuive  beauties  glit  ering 
in  a swarm  around  a large  shrub  in  Hower.  W e cannot 
describe  his  glow  of  surprise  and  dtliglii;  he  decland 
that  at  least  half  the  natural. sts  of  Pans  would  embark 
for  America,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  witi  essing  the 
same  spectacle  at  once. 

“it  is  early  in  the  morning  that  the  liirds — ‘great  na- 
tures happy  commoners’ — seem  to  make  their  general 
thanksgiving  for  the  asylum  which  they  enjoy,  and  the 
sweets  which  they  rifle. 

“Every  copse 

Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  ainl  l-ush 

Bending  with  dewy  niuisture,  o’er  the  heads 

Of  llie  coy  quoil•i>t^rs  that  lodge  within. 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.” 

Remarkable  circumstance.  A Swiss  male  servant  who  | 
lived  in  one  of  our  most  resjieciable  families  in  Broad- 
way, had  for  some  time  been  laboring  under  an  attack 
of  intermittent  lever,  shewed  symptoms  of  insanity  last 
week  and  was  consequently  narrowly  watched  by  the 
family — however,  he  disappeared  bttv.'een  'I'liursday 
night  and  Friday  morning,  and  notwithstanding  diligent 
inquiry,  no  trace  could  be  found  ot  him,  till  yesterday 
morning,  when  a fellow  servant  hearing  a faint  noise  in 
the  sink,  which  is  thiity  feet  deep,  search  was  instantly 
made,  and  in  it  the  maniac  Swiss  was  disco\ered  and 
taken  out.  It  appeared  that  he  had  ultem[)ted  to  commit 
suicide;  he  had  made  a gash  in  his  throat,  and  also  one 
in  either  arm,  but  the  wounds  were  not  deep  enough  to 
prove  fatal;  however,  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  effects 
of  disease  he  was  reduced  very  low.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  fallen  so  far,  and  remained  so  long 
as  three  days,  without  food,  amid  the  noxious  vapour 


of  the  sink,  and  have  been  taken  out  alive.  He  was  im 
mediately  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  hopes  are  cn. 
tertau'.ed  of  Ills  recovery.  [JV*.  Y.  Jilcr. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

From  the  Fhiladt-lplaa  Sentinel. 

Tlie  following  letters  from  liie  late  secretary  of  the 
trcaiUiy,  with  w liicIi  wc  fiave  been  fui  nishefl,  will  ex- 
|)lalii,  ill  tfie  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Iiighani’s  detention  in  the  office  so  long  after  the  presi- 
dent had  signified  liis  determination  to  make  a tliorongh 
cliaiige  ill  his  cabinet;  and  will  also  serve  to  show  tliat 
bis  w iilidrawa!,  wlieii  it  did  take  place,  was  in  no  degree 
iiifiiieiiceil  by  tlie  afiair  ot  major  Baton,  as  fias  been  in- 
sinuated in  some  of  the  eastern  newspapers.  'I’he  fact 
IS,  tiiat  whilst  the  ex-secretary  at  war  and  his  relatives 
w ere  meditating  a wanton  and  malignant  attack  on  h m, 
.Mr.  Ingham  was  sedulously  employed  in  the  discliarge 
of  a laborious,  but  highly  useful  duty,  which  had  been 
devolved  on  him  liy  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Treasury  department,  June  18,  1831. 

SiTi:  Having  heretofore  determined  to  adopt  the  mean 
of  the  ilrilisli  standard  scale  established  in  1821,  of  82 
indies  for  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  length,  viz:  the 
36  inches  mean  of  the  scale  of  82  inches  to  be  made  the 
unit  called  the  yard,  and  the  troy  pound  of  the  mint  the 
basis  (or  determining  the  unit  of  weight,  I have  now  to 
add,  that  your  elaborate  comparison  of  the  measures  ot* 
capacity  has  resulted  in  the  determination  to  establish 
the  British  Winchester  bushel  of  2,150.4  cubic  inches, 
wliicii  being  reduced  to  weight,  according  to  the  best 
principles  and  the  mode  now  generally  adopted,  will 
weigh  77.6274  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  maximum  density,  exclusive  ot  the  influence  of  the 
expansion  of  tlie  vessel,  as  the  unit  for  dry  measure; 
and  the  British  wine  gallon  ot  231  cubic  inches,  which, 
reduced  to  weight  by  the  same  |iiinciple  as  the  bushel, 
will  weigh  8.339  pounds  avoii’du[)ois  of  distilled  water 
as  the  maximum  density,  exclusive  of  the  influence  of 
tlie  expansion  of  the  vessel,  for  the  unit  or  liquid  mea- 
sure. These  terms  correspond  so  nearly  with  the  mean 
of  tliose  measures  in  use  at  the  principal  custom  bouses, 
as  to  render  any  departure  from  lliein  unnectssaiw  as  a 
guide  If)  greater  accuracy  in  cotdoriijing  the  standards 
to  be  made,  with  the  measnies  which  are  purported  to 
be  now  used.  You  w il  1 llicrt  fere  proceed  to  cause  the 
number  of  standards,  lieret  jtore  priqiosed,  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  possible  aicuracy,  to  be  dis- 
posed ot  jis  may  have  b.  eii  or  may  here after  be  directed 
by  the  si  cretary  of  the  treasury.  You  will  also  continue 
the  expcrmieiits  on  the  effect  of  tempiralure  on  water 
and  metals,  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  cause  the 
most  minute  ol;servations  to  be  made  of  tiie  expansion 
of  the  metal  of  the  standards  to  be  deposited  in  tlie 
treasury  department,  and  re|)ort  the  facts  to  be  placed 
on  record.  I am,  respectful  ly,  v our  obedient  servant, 

S.  D INGHAM,  sec.  of  the  treasury, 
Jllr.  F.  R.  Hassitr. 

Treasury  department,  June  20,  1831. 

Siu:  I had  the  honor  to  inform  ) ou,  at  the  interview 
to  which  }ou  invited  me  on  the  19lh  of  April  last,  that 
1 would  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  ot  the  trea>iiry 
(lepartment  until  the  work  which  1 had  engaged  in,  un- 
der a resolution  of  tlie  senate,  directing  a comparison 
of  the  weights  and  measuit:s  used  at  the  pi  inci[)al  cus- 
tom houses  should  be  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  me 
to  determine  tlie  several  units  proper  to  be  adoptid, 
when  the  manufacture  of  the  respective  standaids  for 
the  supply  of  the  custom  houses  could  progress  » ith- 
mit  iritcrruption  by  the  charge  in  the  department. 
This  work  has  taken  more  time  than  I expected,  rmt- 
wiihstaiifling  the  most  assiduous  and  persevering  efforts 
by  .Mr.  Hasdtr  to  complete  that  part  of  it  wiih  wlncfi 
he  was  charged.  But  it  is  now  so  tar  accomijlished  as 
to  have  enableil  me  to  make  tlie  necessary  detenu ina- 
tioris,  and  to  direct  tliu  construction  of  the  standards. 

My  protracted  detention  in  the  department  has  not 
been  without  some  pain  and  violence  to  noy  feelings, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  1 have  been  placed, 
and  I have  only  been  reconciled  to  it  from  the  const- 
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deration  tl»at  the  undertaking  which  had  cost  the  go- 
vernment some  expense,  and  myself  much  labor,  pro- 
mised to  be  of  great  value  to  the  country,  in  rendering 
the  import  duties,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  weights 
and  measures,  uniform  throughout  the  United  Staves. 
The  material  for  the  report  to  the  senate  is  nearly  all 
collected  and  embodied,  and  the  government  will  be 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hassler  for  the  scientific  skill, 
joinulenessj  and  accuracy,  with  which  he  has  made  the 
numerous  elaborate  and  comprehensive  investigations, 
comparisons,  and  experiments,  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  European  philosophers,  who  have  here- 
tofore kept  so  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  department  of 
science.  The  units  for  the  yard,  the  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois and  troy,  the  bushel  and  gallon,  have  been  establish- 
ed very  nearly  upon  the  mean  of  those  in  most  common 
use  in  the  United  States,  which  mean,  notwithstanding 
the  great  variances  of  the  respective  weights  and  mea- 
sures within  themselves,  is  found  to  correspond  in  terms 
so  nearly  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  they 
were  originally  established,  that  1 have  considered  the 
terms  as  indicating  the  point  of  coincidence,  neglecting 
the  mean  which  is  necessarily  somewhat  v.ague,  and 
have  established  the  units  accordingly.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  standards  will  therefore  proceed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler,  who  will  specially 
attend  to  their  verification  and  comparison,  until  the 
contemplated  supply,  as  well  of  standards  for  preserva- 
tion at  the  seat  of  government  as  tlvose  to  be  used  at 
the  custom  houses,  is  finished.  I therefore  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  my  official  relation  to  the  go- 
vernment terminates  this  day.  I am,  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant.  S.  D.  INGHAM, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 
To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

ANTI-TARIFF  CONVENTION. 

^Ye  publish  the  following  articles  without  comment — 
though  we  make  no  calculation  on  a “return  of  the  com- 
pliment’* from  our  opponents,  who  always  act  as  if 
they  were  afraid  to  let  their  readers  see  more  than  one 
side  of  the  question.  We  have  no  such  fears — \\  reason 
be  on  tbe  shle  of  the  anti-tarriftites,  and  we  should  have 
the  good  luck  to  discover  it — we  shalljoin  thtra. 

From  the  Richmond  Enynirer  of  July  12. 

We  have  published  the  proposition  for  holding  an 
anti-tariff  con-cention  on  the  30th  of  September — and 
also  a paper  explaining  the  advantages  of  such  a meet- 
ing— it  appears  from  the  following  resolutions,  that 
both  parties  in  Charleston  have  adopted  the  measure. — 
May  we  not  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the  citizens 
of  Virginia?  It  is  a peaceful  and  constitutional  measure 
for  uniting  tlie  friends  of  free  trade  against  this  “bill 
nf  abominations.”  It  will  bring  together  \\\e  facts — 
It  will  concentrate  the  ar^nments  'in  one  point  of  view. 

It  will  produce  a co-operation,  “ a pull,  and  a s'rong 
pull,  and  a pull  all  together,”  among  Uie  enemies  of 
the  tariff — not  confined  to  one  section  of  the  country 
hut  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  It  avoids  sub- 
mission.  It  avoids  nullification!  It  w'ill  call  into  ac- 
tion, the  mind,  and  strength  of  the  people  against  the 
measure — It  will  organize  a plan  of  opposition,  which  is 
best  calculated  to  effect  tlie  object  without  mischief. 
It  will  bring  all  the  lights  on  this  great  subject  to  one 
focus;  and  pour  the  full  force  of  them  upon  the  next  j 
congress  of  the  U.  S. — Tins  too  is  the  very  moment  for 
Bucii  an  united  effort.  And  this  is  the  proof  of  it. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  trash  which  Mr.  Ingham  poured 
forth  at  the  dinner  in  Bucks  county,  there  was  one  pas- 
sage which  presents  the  most  serious  considerations — 
considerations,  whicli  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  serious- 
ly weighed  by  the  whole  American  people — whether 
Iriends  or  foes  of  the  tariff; 

“ It  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  final  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt,  which  is  very  near  at 
hand,  will  present  a new  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country.  I’he  imblic  mind  sliould  therefore  be  famili- 
arized to  it  and  preparation  made  in  advance  for  the 
event.  To  continue  permanently  upon  the  people, 
taxes  equal  to  ten  million  of  dollars,  the  amount  of 
the  present  sinking  fund,  more  than  will  be  required 
for  the  current  expenses  of  lha  government,  will,  1 most 
eoDseientiously  believe,  liazard  the  existence  of  this 


union,  and  ihe  more  we  disregard  the  complaints  of 
those  who  think  tliemselves  aggrieved,  the  more  rapidly 
will  that  great  evil  be  hastened.  Wliat  can  compen- 
sate for  the  breaking  up  of  a confederation,  which  is 
the  highest  and  may  be  the  last  hope  of  liberty.?  On 
the  other  hand,  suddenly  and  indiscriminately  to  re- 
duce the  impost  duties  to  the  scale  of  revenue  for  cur- 
rent expendiiure,  would  cause  a scene  of  ruin  which 
cannot  be  described.  1 have  no  doubt  but  all  these 
evils  may  be  averted;  and  instead  of  multiplying  antago- 
nist interests  and  exciting  animosity  and  haired  through- 
out the  nation,  marked  by  geographical  boundaries 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  tirat  measures  might  be 
adopted  which  would  preserve  every  interest  of  the 
country,  in  the  operation  of  which,  every  section  would 
be  reconciled;  aud  which  would  in  fact,  draw  to- 
gether the  different  parts  with  bonds  of  affection 
founded  in  mutual,  personal,  as  well  as  political  inte- 
rests.” 

t‘Let  it  not  be  disguised,”  that  this  important  prob- 
lem ought  to  be,  we  may  add,  must  be,  taken  up  by 
the  next  congress — for  time  presses — the  public  debt 
will  soon  be  extinguished,  if  no  extravagant  schemes 
for  diverting  the  public  funds  from  their  legitimate  ob- 
jects, be  forced  upon  the  people. — Preparations,  there- 
tore,  ought  to  be  immediately  made — they  are  recom- 
mended not  merely  by  the  condition  of  the  oppressed 
consumers,  but  of  the  manufacturers  themselves — for 
the  gradual,  certain  reduction  of  the  tariff,  down  to  the 
point  which  the  republican  convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire calls  a revenue  “not  more  than  is  necessary  to. 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 

Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  act — now  is  the  time  to 
throw  upon  the  subject  all  the  lights  which  can  be 
collected  from  every  quarter,  and  rally  together  the 
friends  of  free  trade — not  to  passionate  exertions,  but 
to  a peacelul,  constitutional,  and  united  effort.  Whatf 
shall  the  manufacturers  combine,  and  shall  we  not  as- 
sociate.? Shall  they  hold  their  conventions;  and  not 
we.?  Shall  they  appeal  to  interests,  ■ and  we  not  to 
principles.? — They  employ  sophistry  and  delusion — and 
shall  we  not  resort  to  argument?  Shall  we  not  oppose 
fact  to  fact — and  appeal  to  appeal.? 

We  would  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  the  citizens 
of  Virginia,  at  their  respective  courthouses,  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August — perhaps  on  the  great  elec- 
tion day,  in  the  latter  month — to  assemble  in  their  pri- 
mary capacities,  and  appoint  delegates  to  represent 
them  in  the  anti-tariff  convention.  The  moment  one 
meeting  is  held  in  Virginia,  the  spirit  will  move  over 
the  land— and  the  example  will  be  followed  elsewhere^ 
So  mete  it  be! 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  CHARLESTON. 

State  rights  and  union  party  meethig. 

At  a large  and  I’^spectable  meeting  held  on  Saturday 
forenoon,  in  the  City  Hall,  of  the  state  riglits  and 
union  party,  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  anti-tariff  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  30th  of  September  next,  gen . Daniel  E. 
Huger  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Henry  C.  Flagg 
esq.  appointed  to  act^as  secretary.  Gen.  Huger  explain- 
ed the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  Benj.  F.  Hunt,  esq. 
after  a few  remarks,  proposed  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

“The  state  rights  and  union  party  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  willingly  have  united  with  all  their  fellow 
citizens  in  sending  delegates  to  a national  convention 
which  is  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  united  action 
in  re-adjusting  the  tariff  of  duties  so  that  the  burden 
of  the  public  expenditure  may  fall  equally  on  all  the 
citizens  of  our  whole  country.  They  have  witnessed 
with  deep  concern  the  excitement  wliich  an  ill-adjusted 
tariff  has  produced — they  feel,  especially,  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the 
south  should  he  folly  pepreseuted  in  any  general  coa- 
vention  of  the  friends  of  free  trade. 

I'hey.will  not  willingly  abandon  all  confidence  in 
that  American  feeling  which  hitherto,  in  every  exi- 
gency in  our  history  as  a nation,  has  adjusted  every 
subject  of  difference  by  mutual  forbearance,  and  a ri- 
valry in  a generous  regard  for  the  permanency  of  the 
union,  and  has  so  far  conducted  these  United  States 
in  a long  career  of  honor  and  prosperity. 
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Inspired  by  those  principles  which  linked  together 
these  states  when  feeble  colonies,  and  enabled  them  to 
conquer  that  liberty  which  now  constitutes  our  proud 
inheritance,  the  state  rights  and  union  party  trusts 
the  frienils  of  commerce  and  agriculture  in  the  south, 
will  be  joined  by  the  enlightened  patriots  of  every 
quarter  of  the  union  in  an  eRort  to  re-adjust  the 
tariff  of  duties,  so  as  to  equalize  the  public  burdens;  pay 
otf  the  national  debt,  and,  by  promoting  a wise  and  pru- 
dent administration  of  the  pul)lic  funds,  diffuse  through 
all  quarters  of  the  republic  a just  proportion  of  public 
beneBts. 

We  rely  on  the  justice,  the  magnanimity,  the  nation- 
al feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — we  rely  on 
the  common  interest  which  unites  all  the  citizens  of  the 
union  concerned  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  with 
us  in  our  endeavor  to  bring  back  our  national  legislation 
to  those  principles  of  free  trade  and  strict  construc- 
tion, which  we  believe  essential  to  our  wealth,  and  pow- 
er and  liberty, 

I'he  ocean  which  washed  our  extended  coast  is  the 
proper  home  of  our  skilful  and  intrepid  seamen  and 
we  will  iiiost  cordially  co-operate  with  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  every  consti- 
tutional elYort  to  procure  a repeal  of  those  laws  which 
80  unjustly  restrict  and  embarrass  our  commerce. 

A decided  party  called  by  another  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  has  rendered  it  indispensable  for  the 
state  rights  and  union  party  of  South  Carolina  thus  sepa- 
rately to  execute  a design,  which  merits  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties  in  the  state,  and  thus  publicly  to  vindicate 
our  own  principles,  and  prove  by  our  own  conduct 
that  a just  and  moderate  tariff  and  free  trade,  are  no 
less  the  objects  of  our  political  struggles  than  state 
rights  and  union;  and  v'e  eagerly  unite  with  the  friends 
of  a liberal  and  just  tariff,  and  unshackled  commerce, 
in  a peaceful,  constitutional,  and  general  struggle  to  ac- 
complish our  objects,  on  which  we  believe  materially 
depend  the  tranquillity  and  permanency  of  the  union. 
Therefore. 

Resolved^  That  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent 
the  state  rights  and  union  party  of  these  parishes,  at  a 
general  national  convention  of  the  advocates  of  I'ree 
trade,  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia,  or  sucli  other  place 
as  may  be  fixed  upon.  That  these  delegates  be  in- 
structed to  urge  upon  the  convention  the  peculiar  in- 
terests which  the  agricultural  stales  of  the  south  have 
in  relieving  foreign  commerce  from  every  unnecessary 
embarrassment,  and  especially  to  lay  before  congress 
such  facts  and  reasons  as  are  calculated  to  lead  to  such 
a modification  of  the  tariff  as  will  be  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt. 

Resolved,  That  ihe  chairman  be  requested  to  asso- 
ciate with  himself  four  others  to  act  as  delegates  from 
the  state  rights  and  union  party,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  meeting. 

Col.  Merarainger  then  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  unanimously; 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  friends  of  state  rights  and  union 
throughout  the  various  districts  and  parishes  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  request  their  immediate 
co-operation  in  nominating  <lelegates  to  attend  the  anti- 
tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  all  llie  Cliarleston  papers. 

DAN’L  E.  HUGER,  chairman. 

Hesrt  C.  secretary. 

The  state  riyhts  and  free  trade  party. 

At  a numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  state 
rights  and  free  trade  party,  \\t\([  at  llie  bank  coffee 
house,  on  Saturday  evening,  2d  inst.,  lor  the  purpose  ol 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  appointing  de- 
legates to  attend  the  free  trade  convention,  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  September  next, 
the  hon.  Elias  Horry  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Ma- 
ihurm  G.  Gibbs  appointed  secretary.  After  the  chair- 
man had  stated  the  object  of  this  call  of  the  state  rights 
and  free  trade  ])arty,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  esquire,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  their  adopting 
the  measures  proposed,  and  submitted  for  their  consi- 


deration, the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  also  advocated  by  the  hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  and 
unanimously  aiiopted  by  the  meeting; 

fi'hereas,  the  state  rights  and  free  trade  party  are 
sincerely  desirous  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  extent  and  injustice  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem, and  are  of  opinion  that  every  practicable  expedi- 
ent sliould  be  resorted  to  by  the  fiieiuls  ot  free  trade 
throughout  the  union,  to  eflect  a just  and  satisfactory 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  And  whereas,  for  the  purpose 
of  iiroducing  concert  and  co-operation  amongst  the  ad- 
vocates of  tree  trade  in  effecting  this  desirable  object 
it  has  been  proposed  that  a free  trade  convention  should 
be  appointed  to  meet  in  Piiiladelphia. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  it  Is  expedient  to 
send  delegates  to  the  free  trade  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  September  next. 

Jtnd  be  it  further  resolved,  Tiiat  a committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by^  the  chair,  to  select  suitable  per- 
sons as  delegates,  to  be  reported  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  party;  and  that  the  committee  be  also  au>- 
tliorised  and  empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon 
such  other  measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  llie  free  trade 
party. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
members  of  the  committee  created  by  the  second  reso- 
lution:— Henry  L.  Pinckney,  Barnard  E.  Bee,  Henry 
VVm.  Peronuean,  Sedgwick  Lewis  Simons,  and  Jacob 
F.  Mintzing,  esquires. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  it  was  resolved,  That 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  added  to  said  commit- 
tee. 

On  motion  of  Myer  M.  Cohen,  esquire,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lished. The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

M.  G.  GIBBS,  secretary. 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  MONROE. 

FIFTH  PHESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

.At  the  house  of  his  son-in-laxv,  Saumel  L.  Gouverneur, 
esq.  JVew  York,  at  half  past  3 o^  clock,  P.  JVl.  July  4. 
1831. 

BTOGHAPHICAE  SKETCH. 

“James  Monuoe  was  born  on  Monroe’s  creek,  West- 
moreland county,  Virginia,  in  September,  1758,  the 
precise  day  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  He  was 
descended  from  a respectable  Scotch  family,  distinguish- 
ed for  its  loyalty  and  patriotism.  His  ancestor,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1652,  was  a captain  in  the  army 
of  Charles  I.  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  a 
grant  of  land  by  Charles  II.  His  father  was  Spence 
JMonroe,  a farmer  in  the  county  ot  Westmoreland.  His 
mother  was  a sister  of  the  late  judge  Jones,  uf  Virginia. 

James  Monroe  was  educated  at  the  college  of  W illiam 
and  Mary,  and  subsequently  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  On  tlie  first  bi  eaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  entered  the  army  as  a volunteer,  and  before  he 
was  eighteen  years  old  liad  encountered  all  the  rigors 
and  privations  of  the  camp.  He  accompanied  gen. 
Washington  in  his  celebrated  retreat  through  New  Jer- 
sey, and  volunteered  to  join  the  attack  on  the  Hessians 
at  I’renton.  He  was  at  that  period  a lieutenant  in  the 
company  of  captain  Washington,  and  in  the  fall  of  his 
superior  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  command.  He 
was  subsequently  wounded  in  the  engagement  while 
charging  two  pieces  ot  the  enemy’s  artillery.  In  col. 
Trunibnll’s  painting  of  the  “capture  of  the  Hessians,” 
lieut.  Monroe  ajipears  prostrate  and  bleeding  on  the 
field.  On  his  recovei-y  he  became  attached  to  the  staff 
of  gen.  lord  Stirling,  with  the  rank  of  major;  and  after- 
wards fought  beside  Lafayette,  when  the  latter  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  ot  Brandywine. 

Washington,  confiding  in  bis  ability  to  organise  an  ad- 
ditional corps  for  the  army,  recommended  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a regiment  of  the  Virginia  line. 
He  was  accordingly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
but  before  tlie  regiment  was  completed  the  war  ceased. 
On  his  retirement  from  llie  service  he  resumed  the  study 

Iand  practice  of  his  profession;  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards elected  to  represent  his  district  in  congress,  and 
from  thence  was  selected  by  Washington  for  a diploma- 
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tie  appointment  abroad,  llis  services  in  various  and 
important  civil  stations  are  v.-eil  known,  lie  was  twice 
governor  of  his  native  state;  was  tiie  associate  of  Pinck- 
ney in  a foreign  mission;  and  at  another  period,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  late  chancellor  Livingston,  negocialed 
tlie  important  treaty  with  France  which  added  Louisiana 
to  tlie  territory  of  tlie  United  States.  On  tiiis  event  of 
his  life,  the  venerable  ex-president  peculiarly  loved  to 
dwell;  and  in  the  full  length  likeness  of  him,  whicli 
adorns  the  wails  of  the  governor’s  room  in  the  city  hall, 
he  is  represented  with  the  map  of  Florida  and  the  Lou- 
isiana treaty  lying  before  him.  . 

He  filled  the  department  of  state  under  Madison;  was 
a warm  advocate  for  the  late  war,  and,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  gen.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Campbell,  was  ap'ioint- 
ed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  war  and  treasury  de- 
partments. On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
the  department  of  state,  from  whence  he  was  elevated 
by  the  people  to  the  presidential  office,  which  he  filled 
for  two  terms  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  which, 
under  his  administration,  was  highly  prosperous.  After 
his  retirement  from  this  distinguished  station,  he  filled 
the  humble  office  of  justice  ot  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  Loudoun;  was  associated  with  Jefferson  and  Madison 
in  the  founding  of  the  university  of  Virginia;  and  subse- 
quently was  chosen  a member  of  the  convention  tor 
amending  the  constitution  of  his  native  state,  by  which 
body  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
This  was  the  last  public  office  that  he  filled,  and  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  came  to  this 
city  [New  York,]  where  he  died  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
18S1. 

HOJtORS  TO  HIS  MEMORT. 

JV'ew  York  society  of  the  CincinnatL 

GEIfERAI.  ORDER. 

jYtw  York,  July  3,  1831. 

The  president  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  announ- 
ces to  the  members  of  the  society,  that  tlie  venerable 
James  Monroe,  late  president  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
a member  of  the  Virginia  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  died 
at  his  residence  in  this  city,  yesterday,  at  half  past  three 
o’clock,  P.  M.  (being  the  55lh  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional independence.) 

Mr.  Monroe  joined  the  army  of  the  revolution  in 
the  fall  or  winter  of  1776  as  a volunteer,  and  brought 
with  him  trom  Virginia  a company  of  artillery  which  he 
raised  and  commanded,  and  of  which  the  late  William 
Washington  was  captain.  Captain,  (afterwards  colo- 
nel) Monroe  sought  the  post  of  danger  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton  on  the  26lh  December,  1776,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  officer  in  tliat  action,  in  w hich 
he  was  severely  wounded,  having  been  shot  through  the 
breast,  and  by  which  he  was  disabled  tor  nearly  a year. 
Alter  his  recovery  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to 
maj.  general  lord  Sterling,  and  continued  in  his  s'.aff  tor 
some  lime.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a member  of 
the  continental  congress,  and  was  a member  in  1783, 
when  geo.  Washington  resigned  iiis  commissiou  to  that 
body. 

Alter  the  war  col.  Monroe  was  appointed  by  general 
Washington,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  secretary  of 
state  under  Mr.  Madison,  and  held  the  last  office  Irom 
1811  to  1814,  w hen  in  consequence  of  the  w ar  with  Great 
Britain  in  which  the  United  Slates  v/ere  then  engaged, 
and  to  give  greater  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  war 
department,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  held 
that  office  until  the  peace  ot  1815,  when  he  was  again 
placed  by  Mr.  Madison  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  slate. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  installed  president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4ih  March,  1817,  and  held  that  higli  and 
dignified  office  for  two  terms. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  directed  to  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  a deceased  member  for 
thirty  days;  and  they  are  also  respectfully  invited  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  on  Tiiursday  afternoon 
at  4 o’clock,  from  the  place  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  order, 

COL.  RICHARD  VARICK,  chairman. 
Chas.  Graham,  secretary. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  announced  his  decease  to 
the  boards  of  aldermen  and  assistant-aldermen,  both 


which  passed  resolutions  on  the  occasion,  and  together 
appointed  a corarniltee  to  take  charge  of  the  interment 
of  his  remains.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  tlie  superior  court  of 
New  York,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  college,  the  uni- 
versity, the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  chamber  of  trade,  the  his- 
torical society,  the  N.  Y.  literary  and  [ihilosophic  socie- 
ty, t!ie  printers,  Sic.  &c.  passed  resolutions  in  testimo- 
ny of  (heir  resjiect  for  the  deceased,  and  arranged  them- 
selves for  attending  the  funeral,  &c.  and  the  following 
orders  were  issued  by  the  major  general  commanding 
the  first  division  of  the  New  Y^ork  stale  artillery: 

j\'ew  York,  July  5,  1831. 

idp’The  major  general  announces  to  the  division 
the  death  of  the  hon.  James  Moxroe,  late  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  4th 
inst.  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

In  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  illustrious  dead,  while 
the  heart  is  solaced  by  tlie  reflection  of  the  virtues  which 
graced  their  lives,  there  is  a desire,  honorable  to  our  na- 
ture, of  prolonging  as  it  w'ere  our  attachment  and  love, 
by  honoring  their  remains.  It  is  a feeling  just  and  use- 
ful; it  is  a reward  to  past,  it  is  an  incentive  to  future  vir- 
tue. To  such  honors  is  the  memory  of  Mr.  Monroe 
justly  entitled.  His  youth  w’as  passed  in  the  field,  pe- 
riling Iiis  life,  and  shedding  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his 
country’s  freedom  and  independence.  His  after  years 
were  honored  by  the  confidence  of  his  country  in  diplo- 
matic missions  of  high  import,  and  in  filling  the  highest 
office  that  the  people  can  bestow.  In  the  former,  his 
missions  were  attended  with  complete  success,  and  the 
administration  of  his  high  office  was  crowned  with  hap- 
piness and  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He  has  been 
blest  to  a late  period  of  life  with  witnessing  these  bles- 
sings to  his  native  land,  and  now  full  of  years,  “sinks  to 
rest  with  all  his  country’s  wishes  blest.” 

This  division  is  ordered  on  duty  to  pay  funeral  ho- 
nors to  his  remains.  The  interment  will  take  place  on 
I’hursday  7lb  inst.  from  the  City  Hall.  The  proces- 
sion will  move  precisely  at  4 o’clock.  The  division 
line  will  be  formed  in  Broadway,  the  right  resting  on 
the  north  side  of  Vesey  street.  Gen.  Hopkins  will  di- 
rect the  national  flag  to  be  displayed  at  tlie  battery  in 
the  usual  emblem  of  mourning,  and  will  order  minute 
guns  to  be  fired  during  the  [irocession — 73  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  years  of  the  deceased.  Gen. 
Arcuiarius  will  order  a squadron  of  cavalry  to  assemble 
at  half  past  2 o’clock,  at  the  late  residence  of  the  de- 
ceased, No.  63,  Pnnee  street,  to  escort  the  body  with 
the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  committee  of  the  cor- 
poration to  the  Cit)  Hall.  The  body  will  then  be  taken 
from  thence  to  St.  Paul’s  ciiurch,  where  the  funeral 
service  will  be  performed — after  the  same,  the  line  will 
break  into  open  column,  left  in  front,  with  reversed 
arms,  and  proceed  to  the  New  York  cementry  in  Se- 
cond street,  where  military  funeral  honors  will  be  paid. 
The  officers  will  wear  mourning  sword  knots,  and  the 
standards  and  instruments  of  music  will  be  dressed  in 
crape. 

General  Muir,  commissary  general,  will  deliver  the 
requisite  ammunition  u[)on  the  order  of  the  command- 
ants of  the  several  brigades. 

By  order  of  maj.  gen.  Mortox. 

S.  D.  JACKSON,  division  inspector. 

The  officers  of  the  third  division  of  infantry  were  also 
invited  to  alteiid — so  were  the  naval  officers  on  this  sta- 
tion, by  com.  Chauncey,  &c. 

Assistant  adjutant  generaVs  office,  E.  Eep.  ^ 

J\Tew  York,  July  1831.  3 

SPECIAL  ORDER — KO.  92. 

The  major  general  commanding  forbears  to  make  a 
formal  annunciation  of  the  death  of  ex-president  Mon- 
roe to  the  division  of  the  army  under  his  orders.  That 
interesting  event,  will,  no  doubt,  be  appropriately  and 
generally  announced  by  the  bigliest  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  funeral  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased w ill,  it  is  understood,  commence  at  4 o’clock, 

P.  M.  on  the  7th  inst.  from  the  City  Hall.  All  the 
oflicers  of  the  army,  in  the  city  and  harbor  of  New 
York,  who  can  be  spared  from  duties  not  indispensable, 
are  requested  to  meet  the  major  general  commanding 
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the  department  at  the  time  and  place  given  above,  in 
order  to  lake  such  place  in  the  tuneral  procession  as 
may  be  assigned  them.  (See  No.  109,  general  regula- 
tions of  the  army.) 

'I’he  post  of  fort  Columbus,  being  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  city,  will  fire  minute  guns  during  the 
march  of  the  procession.  ’I'his  may  be  regulated  by  the 
city  bells,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  tolled  during 
the  same  period. 

Bv  order  of  maj.  gen.  Scott. 

W.  C.  DB  HART,  A.  A.  adj.  gen. 

The  greatest  credit  (says  the  New  York  American)  is 
due  to  llie  committee  of  arrangement  of  the  common 
council,  of  which  alderman  Cebra  was  chairman,  for 
the  punctuality,  order,  and  precision  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  body  having  been  brought  by  a guard  of  honor 
from  the  late  residence  of  the  deceased,  accompanied  by 
the  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  was  deposited  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Immediately 
above  it,  a temporary  stage,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
had  been  erected;  and  from  that,  president  Duer,  of 
Columbia  college,  made  the  following  brief  and  appro- 
priate remarks: 

Fellow  citizens — Another  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence  has  been  consecrated  by  tlie  death  of  ano- 
ther of  those  patriots  who  assisted  to  achieve  it — of  ano- 
ther of  those  statesmen  who,  after  a long  course  of  pub- 
lic service,  attained  the  highest  office  in  tlir.t  government, 
to  tlie  toundation  of  which  he  had  contributed  by  an 
early  devotion  of-life  and  fortune  to  his  country. 

Did  this  event  stand  single  in  our  annals — were  it 
unconnected  in  our  memories  with  the  deaths  on  a for- 
mer anniversary  of  the  same  glorious  day — of  two  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors — even  then  a similar  re- 
moval of  the  deceased  would  have  been  deemed  ad- 
monitory, and  would  have  commanded  a solemn  and 
appropriate  notice.  But  following  as  it  does  that  signal 
union  in  their  flight  from  this  world  of  the  immortal 
spirits  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  departure  of  iMox- 
KOE  must  impress  us  with  an  awful  sense  of  a divine  in- 
terposition, and  awaken  a livelier  gratitude  for  the  favor 
and  protection  of  an  overruling  Providence. 

Amongst  our  national  blessings  we  may  indeed  enu- 
merate nut  merely  the  lives,  but  the  very  deaths  of 
men  like  liim  whose  mortal  remains  now  lie  before 
us.  For  his  lile  was  sjient  in  usefulness  to  fiis  coun- 
try— and  his  death  imparts  a greater  sanctity  to  her 
institutions,  it  would  be  superfluous,  fellow  citizens, 
to  detain  you  with  a narrative  of  events,  wliich  are 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  this  nation,  and  which 
must  needs  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  its 
prosperity,  or  who  value  its  renown.  It  is  enough  on 
this  occasion  to  remind  you  that  in  the  various  public 
employments  in  which  the  deceased  was  engaged  for 
half  a century,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  ardor  of  his 
patriotism,  and  the  upriglitness  of  his  intentions,  for  valor 
and  perseverance  as  a soldier — for  industry,  caution  and 
fidelity  as  a statesman.  And  although  before  he  reach- 
ed the  highest  station  to  which  he  could  be  elevated  by 
the  favor  or  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  not  es- 
caped the  political  controversies  of  the  time;  yet  party 
spirit  had  then  so  far  subsided,  and  political  adversaries 
had  become  so  far  reconciled,  that  he  was  first  chosen 
president  against  a merely  nominal  opposition,  and  was 
re-elected  by  a unanimous  vote.  His  administration  of 
that  high  office  was  not  only  characterised  for  its  tem- 
perate and  impartial  spirit;  but  it  exhibited  Just  and  li- 
beral views  of  national  jiolicy,  and  was  signalised  by 
the  firm  attitude  and  enlightened  principles  which  it 
assumed  in  regard  to  the  Soulfi  American  republics,  and 
in  3U|)port  of  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  the  western 
continent. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term  of  service  he  re- 
tired permanently  from  public  life;  but  the  time  he  had 
devoted  to  it  had  prevented  him  from  bestowing  tliat 
attention  on  his  private  affairs  which  was  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  his  declining  years.  With  a broken  con- 
stitution, and  impaired  fortune,  he  sought  for  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  looked  for  his  remunera- 
tion to  the  justice  of  his  country;  from  the  one,  he 
received  all  the  consolations  which  this  world  could  af- 


ford— from  the  other  a grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
claims. 

Upon  us,  however,  fellow-citizens,  and  upon  our  pos- 
terity, he  still  has  claims  which  money  cannot  compen- 
sate— which  time  cannot  impair — nor  death  extinguish. 
We  owe  to  his  memory  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  blood  shed  in  his  youth  in  defence  of  our  liberties — 
for  the  vigor  of  manhood  exhausted  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote our  national  interests — and  for  the  experience  of 
his  age  devoted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  our  political 
welfare  and  security.  And  whilst  we  commit  his  body 
to  the  earth  from  which  it  sprung,  and  commenfi  hi's 
soul  to  the  heaven  whence  it  issued,  let  us  not  forget, 
my  countrymen,  another  and  a higlier  debt  due  to  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  universe  for  the  example  of  such  a 
life,  and  for  the  glory  of  such  a death. 

I'he  body  was  then  taken  from  before  the  City  Hall 
to  St.  Paul’s  church,  where  the  impressive  funeral  ser- 
vice of  the  Episcopal  church  was  read  by  the  right 
rev.  bishop  Onderdonk  and  the  rev.  Dr.  Wainright. 
The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were  clad  in  mourning, 
and  an  appropriate  anthem  was  sung  by  the  choir. 

In  the  meantime,  the  several  societies  formed  in  the 
park.  The  procession  then  moved  in  the  following  or- 
der, as  arranged  by  the  committee  of  the  corporation  — 
Major  general  Morton’s  division  of  artilleiy,  under 
arms. 

The  funeral  escort,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infan- 
try in  reversed  order. 

The  sexton. 

The  reverend  the  clergy. 

Pall  bearers  THE  BODY  bearers 

in  open  barouches.  ‘ in  open  barouches. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  mourn- 
ers, in  the  following  order: 

The  mayor  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  aldermen,  headed  by  their  president. 
The  board  of  assistant  aldermen,  headed  by  their  pre- 
sident. 

The  officers  of  the  two  boards. 

The  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  physicians  of  the  deceased. 

The  president,  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  Co- 
lumbia college. 

The  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  hon.  Albert 
Gallatin  presiding. 

College  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Foreign  ministers  and  consuls. 

Marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  sheriff  of  the  city  and 
county. 

Judges  of  the  United  States  and  state  courts,  and  the 
recorder. 

Members  of  congress. 

Senate  and  assembly  of  the  state  legislature. 
Members  of  the  bar. 

President  and  trustees  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn. 
Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Militia  officers  not  on  duty. 

Chamber  of  commerce. 

Board  of  trade. 

Officers  of  the  customs. 

Wardens  ot  the  port  and  harbor  masters. 

Marine  society. 

Various  other  societies. 

Citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

Citizens  of  New  York. 

The  body  was  carried  in  a hearse,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  fringed  with  gold.  From  the  centre  pannels,  the 
national  ling  hung  reversed,  and  eight  black  feathers 
waved  above  the  whole;  the  hearse  was  drawn  by  tour 
black  horses.  On  either  side  of  the  hearse,  in  open  ba- 
rouches, rode  the 

PALE  BEARERS. 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  N.  J.  David  Brooks, 

Col.  Richard  Varick,  Col.  John  Trumbull, 

John  Watts,  Gov.  Aaron  Ogden,  of  N.  J. 

Jno.  Fc'i  guson,  naval  officer,  Thos.  Morris, U.  S.  marshal. 

Preceding  tlie  hearse,  the  rt.  rev.  bishop  Onderdonk 
and  the  rev.  Dr.  Wainwright  rode  in  a carriage,  followed 
by  the  rev.  clergy  and  all  others  on  foot. 

The  procession  moved  up  Broadway  to  Bleecker 
street,  the  military  forming  in  line  on  each  side  of 
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Bleeeker  and  Second  streets,  while  the  difFerent  public 
bodies  and  societies  iniuclied  through  and  entered  tlie 
cemetery.  'I  he  body  was  then  deposited  in  tlie  vault 
assi"tied  to  it  on  the  north  east  end.  The  troops  fired 
llire^e  rounds  after  the  body  had  been  lowered,  and  the 
procession  moved  out  of  the  cemetery  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  entered. 

Tlie  body  of  the  deceased  was  deposited  in  a leaden 
colfin  soon  after  death,  and  that  in  a mahogany  coffin, 
which  bears  on  a plate  of  silver  the  following  inscription: 
JAMES  MONROE, 

Of  Virginia, 

DIED  4th  JULY,  1831. 

AGED  74  TEARS. 

The  shops  generally  were  closed;  and  it  is  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  especially  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bowery  and  Chatiiam-row,  through  which  the  corpse 
was  conveyed  to  the  City  Hall,  that  their  stores  and 
dwellings  were  hung  in  black — a spontaneous  tribute  of 
respect. 

ARMY  GEITERAE  ORDERS; 

Head  quarters  of  the  army, 

Adjutant  general's  office,  lVashmgton,Jidy  8th,  1831. 

The  general  in  chief  has  received  the  following  order 
from  the  war  department:— 

IVar  department,  July  7th,  1831. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  army 
the  death  of  the  venerated  patriot  and  ex-president 
JAMES  MONROE.  This  afflicting  dispensation  oc- 
curred on  the  late  anniversary  of  our  independence. 

At  a moment  when  a nation  of  freemen  were  celebrat- 
ing the  acliievements  of  that  devoted  band  of  patriots  who 
purchased  with  their  blood  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  great  drama  was  called  to  his 
last  account.  Participating  in  the  sensation  which  must 
fill  every  heart  on  such  an  afflicting  occasion,  and  anxi- 
ous to  manifest  his  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services, 
and  admiration  for  the  talents  and  virtue  of  the  deceased, 
the  president  directs  that  funeral  honors  be  paid  him  at 
every  military  post  and  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  officers  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  six 
months.  _ 

Major  general  Macomb  will  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  carrying  into  execution  forthwith  the  foregoing 
order.  P.  G.  RANDOLPH,  acting  sec.  of -war. 

The  major  general  commanding  the  army,  in  obeying 
the  commands  of  the  presideiit,  in  reference  to  the  me- 
lanclioly  sutject  of  the  above  order,  cannot  but  indulge 
in  those  feelings  which  the  afflicting  occasion  so  naturally 
excites.  The  army  will  sympathise  w'ith  him  and  with 
their  fellow  ciiizens  generally,  in  the  loss  which  the  coun- 
try has  sustained  in  the  death  of  ex-president  Monroe. 
His  public  services  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a recital  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  American  nation  both  as 
a soldier  and  a statesman — constant  in  the  dissemination 
of  those  principles  which  led  to  the  achievement  of  the 
glorious  independence  of  these  states,  and  ever  ready  to 
defend  them  at  every  hazard.  An  example  worthy  of 
the  contemplation  of  every  American  citizen. 

On  the  first  Monday  after  the  arrival  of  this  order  at 
each  military  post,  the  troops  will  be  paraded  at  10 
o’clock,  A.  M.  and  the  order  read  to  them,  after  which 
ail  labors  for  the  day  will  cease. 

The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  half  staff. 

At  dawn  of  day,  13  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards 
at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  a single  gun  will  be  fired;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  a salute  of  24  guns. 

The  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be  put  in 
mourning  for  the  space  of  six  months,  and  the  officers 
wear  crape  during  the  same  period. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

J\laj.  gen.  commanding  U.  S.  armv. 

R.  301^F.S,adj.  gen. 

NAVY  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

JVavy  department,  July  7,  1831. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  deep  regret, 
announces  to  the  navy  and  to  the  marine  corps,  the 
death  of  our  illustrious  and  venerated  fellow-citizen 
James  Monroe.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move him  from  this  scene  of  trial,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  fifty-filth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 


Independence:  and  from  sympathy  with  his  relations 
and  the  American  people  for  his  loss^  and  from  re- 
spect to  his  sacrifices  and  sufferings  in  achieving,  and 
his  distinguished  services  in  since  maintaining,  that  in- 
dependence, the  president  orders,  that  I'uneral  honors 
shall  be  paid  to  his  memory  at  each  of  the  navy  yard-Sy 
and  on  board  all  the  public  vessels  in  commission,  by 
firing  twenty-one  minute  guns,  commencing  at  twelve 
o’clock  M.  on  the  day  after  this  communication  is  re- 
ceived, by  carrying  the  flags  half  mast  for  one  week, 
and  by  the  officers  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  six 
months.  LEVI  WOODBURY. 

HONORS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR,  MONROE,  IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  liichmond  Enquirer. 

As  soon  as  the  confirmation  of  the  death  of  ex-presi- 
dent  Monroe  was  received  in  this  city  on  Friday  last, 
the  executive  department  and  the  general  court,  took 
measures  to  express  their  respect  lor  the  deceased  pa- 
triot. The  following  order  was  adopted  by  the  lieutea- 
ant  governor. 

Executive  department,  8th  July,  1831. 

The  executive  liaving  just  received  intelligence  ot  the 
death,  on  the  4th  instant,  of  James  Monroe,  esq.  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  a native  of  Virginia,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  zeal  and  patriotism,  during  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  through  a long  life  since, by  many 
important  public  services,  and  by  steady  devotion  to  his 
country’s  good:  Therefore,  direct,  as  a testimony  of 
public  respect  and  gratitude,  that  the  bell  be  tolled  from 
3 o’clock  until  sunset,  of  this  day,  and  that  minute  guns 
be  fired,  from  one  hour  before  until  sunset  of  this  day. 
The  latter  service  will  be  performed  by  the  Richmond 
Lafayette  artillery. 

P.  V.  DANIEL,  lieut.  gov.  of  Va* 

To  capl.  John  B.  Hichardson^  of  the  Lafayette  artillery... 

The  general  court  came  to  the  following  order: 
Virginia: 

At  a general  court  held  at  the  capital,  in  ihe  city  of 
Hichmondy  on  Friday,  the  8lh  of  July,  1831: 

The  court  having  just  received  intelligence  by  letter 
from  James  P.  Preston,  esq.  of  the  death  of  their  vene- 
rable fellow  citizen,  James  Monroe,  late  president  of 
the  United  Stales,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  4tli 
inst.  and  considering  tliat  it  is  due  to  the  eminent  stations 
he  has  filled,  to  his  great  moral  worth,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished services  he  lias  rendered  to  the  country,  to  tes- 
tify, by  some  public  act,  their  respect  for  his  memory 
and  character: 

Thereforej  resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  court 
will  wear  crape  on  their  left  arms,  during  the  residue 
of  the  term,  as  a manifestation  of  their  feelings  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  and  of  their  sorrow  for  the  loss 
which  X.\\e  public,  as  well  as  his  family  and  friends,  has 
sustained. 

Hesolved,  That,  as  a further  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  this  court  be  now  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 

1 o’clock,  P.  M.  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
among  the  orders  of  the  court. 

A Jopy— Test,  WM.  G.  PENDLETON,  elk. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  bell  tolled  every  quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun. 

Honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
liy  hoisting  the  flags  at  half-mast,  the  tolling  of  bells, 
firing  of  minute  guns,  or  the  passage  ot  resolutions  by 
the  local  authorities  and  other  bodies  of  citizens — and 
very  many  of  the  public  newspapers  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing. No  one  has  departed  this  life  in  the  United  States 
since  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who  was  more  beloved 
by  the  people  than  James  Monroe. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  Globe. 

["Official.”] 

“We  blush  for  the  degreilation  of  the  press.  Our 
newspapers  are  filled  almost  entirely  with  discussions  of 
private  character,  private  quarrels  and  personal  abuse. 
An  effort  seems  to  be  making  to  decide  every  election  by 
such  controversies.  Nothing  is  sacred.  While  pecula- 
tors are  lauded,  honest  men  are  foully  traduced.  The 
most  faithful  public  service,  the  purest  morals,  are  no 
shield.  They  seem  to  attract  the  most  violent  assaults.” 
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From  the  Jilbunxj  Argus. 

[New  York  “offieiai.”] 

The  Daily  Advertiser  ofyesterday  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“We  liave  known,  for  some  weeks  past,  that  the  anti- 
masons had  addressed  a letter  to  judge  McLean  of 
Ohio;  and  we  Irave  good  reason  to  believe  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  he  would  consent,  if  nomi- 
nated, to  serve  as  their  candidate  tor  [iresident.  Whe- 
ther this  letter  was  addressed  to  him  '■by  autkority^^  or 
as  the  mere  suggestion  of  particular  individuals,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  know,  nor  do  we  care.  It  has  drawn  forth 
from  hi  n,  however,  an  answer,  which  the  anti-masonic 
journals  will  experience  no  great  pleasure  in  publishing; 
for  their  edification  and  amusement,  howev'er,  we  take 
Seave  to  state,  that  judge  McLean  has  explicitly  declar- 
»ed,  he  ■would  not  denounce  masonry^  if  he  -was  cer- 
tain that  such  denunciation  -would  elevate  him  to  the 
presiilency  J*’ 

The  anti-masonic  “brother”  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  Evening  Journal,  says  the  above  statement  “is  a ri- 
diculous fabrication.” 

From  the  Globe. 

“The  United  States  Telegraph,  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, still  holds  out  the  idea  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  cabinet  were  required  by  the  president 
through  a member  of  congress,  as  a sine  qua  no?i  of 
their  continuance  in  office,  to  compel  their  families  to 
associate  with  the  lady  of  the  secretary  of  war.  Col. 
Johnson  is  named  as  the  member  of  congress  who  will 
confirm  the  statement. 

We  pronounce  this  a foul  slander  upon  col.  Johnson. 
He  was  never  auifiorised  by  the  president  to  make  any 
such  communication;  he  never  said  that  he  was  so  au- 
thorised; nor  dill  he  ever  make  such  a communication. 

It  is  time  for  him  of  the  Telegraph  to  bring  forward  his 
proofs.  Let  him  not  again,  without  evidence,  re-assert 
40  an  honest  people  this  thrice  repeated  and  thrice  con- 
tradicted slander  upon  the  president  and  col.  Johnson.” 
From  the  United  States  Telegraph, 

[Late  “official”— in  reply.] 

The  Globe  asserts  that  “it  is  time  for  him  of  the 
Telegraph  to  bring  forward  his  proofs.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  asserted  that  the  mem- 
ber of  congress,  whom  we  admit  to  have  been  col.  John- 
son of  Kentucky,  informed  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch 
and  Berrien,  that  he  acted  upon  the  authority  of  the 
president.  And  there  are  othw  circumstances  w hich  go 
to  prove  that  he  did  so  act.  Those  gentlemen  so  un- 
derstood him.  It  is  also  true,  that,  upon  hearing  their 
reply,  the  president  declined  pressing  the  matter  further 
at  that  time;  and,  wdien  the  whole  truth  comes  before  the 
people,  there  will  be  very  few  who  can  entertain  a doubt 
that  col.  Johnson  did  act  as  we  have  staled,  and  upon 
the  advice  and  direction  of  gen.  Jackson.  The  Globe 
undertakes  to  deny  this  for  col.  Johnson,  and  call  upon 
us  for  the  proof.  It  will  be  in  time  for  us  to  bring  for- 
ward our  proof  when  col.  Johnson  himself  shall  have 
made  or  authorised  a denial.  Has  he  authorised  the 
publication  in  the  Globe?  It  so,  let  the  Globe  publish 
his  statement.  When  that  is  done,  we  will  speak  again; 
until  it  is  done,  let  the  Globe  be  silent. 

Fiom  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel. 

[Late  Pennsylvania  “official.”] 

[To  explain  the  article  annexed,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
8t  the  Dcmocratic-Jackson  celebration  of  the  4ih  of  July,  at 
Philadelphia,  a tremendous  commotion  was  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  toast  stated  below  ] 

To  the  editors  gf  the  American  Sentinel. 

The  following  toast  offered  by  me  at  the  Jackson  de 
mocratic  festival,  has  been  the  subject  of  st>ere  remark 
io  several  numbers  of  the  inquirer: 

TOAST. 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio—U  purity  of  private  life,  fide- 
lity in  public  trust— if  talents  and  acquirements  of  a 
high  order,  united  with  large  experience  and  extensive 
observation,  can  recommend  a citizen  to  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen,  let  them  elevate  this  unobtrusive 
man  of  the  people  to  the  presidency. 

I am  induced  to  notice  those  ren.arks  only  because 
they  seem  designed  to  render  the  mayor  of  the  city 
responsible  tor  an  act  purely  my  own,  by  intimating 
that  he  may  have  counselled  the  course  which  J though 
proper  to  pursue  on  the  occasion  relerred  to.  Justice 


to  that  gentleman  requires  me  to  aver  in  the  most  po 
sitive  and  unequivocal  manner  that  I offered  the  toast 
without  consultation  or  advice  from  any  quarter,  and 
without  any  previous  conversation  with  the  mayor  from 
which  he  could  know  or  infer  that  I intended  so  to 
do— as  expressing  my  own  free,  deliberate  and  as  yet, 
unaltered  sentiments.  Having  performed  this  act  of 
justice  to  another,  I may  be  indulged  in  a short  state- 
ment of  facts,  explaining  my  own  reasons  for  thus  open- 
ly and  unequivocally  avowing  my  friendship  for  judge 
McLean — reasons  abundantly  sufficient  to  determine  my 
course,  without  advice  or  instruction  from  any  quarter. 

My  acquaintance  with  judge  McLean  began  some 
years  ago,  before  he  had  been  named  as  a candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  during  the  time  when  I fol- 
lowed my  business  in  the  city  of  Washington.  At  a 
moment  of  severe  domestic  affliction,  1 experienced  from 
him  and  his  family  a degree  of  kindness  which  has  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my  memory.  Since  then 
all  that  I have  known  or  heard  of  judge  McLean  has 
added  to  my  feelings  of  personal  esteem,  and  to  my 
conviction  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  highest  public  station.  Hence  from  the 
first  mention  of  his  name  as  a candidate  for  election, 

I have  openly  avowed  my  preference  for  him  as  the 
successor  of  general  Andrew  Jackson. 

Such  were  my  feelings,  when  I visited  Washington 
on  business  for  the  commonwealth  in  the  month  of 
April  last.  1 then  called  on  the  president,  in  relation 
to  a claim  for  services  rendered  the  government,  in 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  Watkins.  Being  informed  that  he 
was  out,  I proceeded  to  the  office  of  major  Lewis,  and 
staled  my  business  to  him.  He  immediately  changed 
the  subject  and  inquired  my  opinion  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  Jackson  party  in  Philadelphia,  which  ojiinion  I 
candidly  gave, disguising  no  portion  of  the  truth,  whether 
agreeable  or  the  reverse.  He  then  asked  me  how  judge 
Wiikins  had  been  received  in  Philadelphia, and  whether 
preparations  were  making  for  the  reception  of  judge 
McLean.  I replied  that  judge  Wilkins  had  been  well 
received,  that  I believed  judge  McLean  would  be  cheer- 
ingly  welcomed,  and  added  moreover,  that  the  latter 
would  in  my  opinion  be  president  after  the  expiration 
of  gen.  Jackson’s  term.  Major  Lewis  then  said,  that 
McLean  should  be  the  last  man  to  come  out  for  pre- 
sident, as  gen.  Jackson  had  honored  him  with  one  of 
the  highest  oHices  in  his  gift,  that  McLean  never  could 
or  ought  to  he  elected,  and  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  by  the  friends  of  Jackson  to  prevent  it.  He  then 
asked  me  whether  the  American  Sentinel  or  Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer  had  the  greatest  circulation,  and  which 
was  best  supported  by  the  Jackson  party.  I replied 
that  I had  no  confidence  in  the  democracy  of  the  In- 
quirer, hut  regarded  it  as  in  the  market,  ready  to  adopt 
the, sentiments  of  the  party  which  would  pay  best.  My 
reply  seemed  to  startle  major  Lewis,  wlio  said,  he  had 
understood  that  the  Inquirer  had  a more  extensive  cir- 
culation than  any  Jackson  paper  in  the  city. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  major  Lewis  propos- 
ed to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Van  Buren:  I accepted  the 
offer,  and  was  accordingly  introduced  to  xMr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, when  a conversation  ensued  corresponding  precise- 
ly to  that  with  major  Lewis,  except  that  part  which  re- 
lated to  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  and  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  a question  was  anxiously  asked  b)  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  w hettier  judge  Hemphill  w as  to  be  chairman  at 
the  Clay  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  as  had  been  currently 
reported  in  Washington.  I staled  in  reply,  that  a simi- 
lar report  had  been  circulated  in  Philadelphia,  but  that 
I did  not  believe  it.  I then  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

On  leaving  the  secretary’s  mansion,  I requested  major 
Lewis  to  introduce  me  to  the  president,  to  whom  I was 
the  bearer  of  a letter  relating  to  my  claim.  He  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  if  I would  call  at  his  office  at  2 o’clock, 
P.  .M.  I called  at  that  hour,  and  waited  till  near  a 
o’clock  w ithout  seeing  him,  went  to  the  president’s  man- 
sion. I was  informed  that  llie  president  was  not  at 
home,  and  major  Lewis  being  also  denied  to  me,  I had 
no  alternative  but  to  retreat.  At  4 o’clock  1 returned 
to  llie  president’s,  renewed  my  inquiries  lor  him  and 
major  Lewis,  and  received  the  same  answer.  On  going 
back  to  my  lodgings  I met  Mr.  George  C.  Smoot,  a 
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friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I stated  my  anxiety  to  see  the 
president,  and  my  disappointment  at  the  conduct  of 
major  Lewis.  Mr.  Smoot  then  offered  his  services  to 
accompany  me  to  the  president’s,  assuring  me  of  an  in- 
terview witli  the  president,  if  I would  obey  his  instruc- 
tions. When  we  reached  the  door,  he  direcied  me  to 
address  a note  to  general  Jackson,  mentioning  my  wish 
to  see  him  on  business  of  importance,  subject  to  his  de- 
cision, and  my  inten'ion  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  a few 
moments  llie  president  came  into  the  hall  with  my  note 
in  his  hand,  and  invited  Mr.  Smoot  and  myself  into  his 
sitting  room.  I presented  the  letter  from  the  may  or, 
and  said  I had  called  three  or  four  times  during  the 
day  without  the  good  fortune  to  find  him  at  home.  To 
my  utter  astonishment  he  replied  that  he  had  not  been 
from  home  during  the  whole  day.  The  conversation 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  major  Lewis, 
who  alter  making  a slight  apology  to  me  for  disappoint- 
ing me,  immediately  remarked  to  the  president,  “Mr. 
Jllayney,  does  not  lielieve  that  judge  Herapliill  will  act 
as  chairman  at  (he  Clay  meeting  in  Philadelphia.”  The 
president  waived  the  discourse  on  this  subject,  and  after 
satisfactorily  closing  my  business,  I retired. 

On  my  return  to  Philadelphia  I mentioned  the  whole 
of  these  conversations  to  the  mayor,  who,  after  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  their  character  and  his  inability  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning,  made  a request  which  I have 
faithfully  regarded  up  to  the  present  moment,  that  1 
would  not  communicate  them  to  any  one  else. 

The  report  soon  became  current,  that  major  Lewis 
was  making  a contract  for  the  purchase  cf  the  Inquirer, 
and  this  at  once  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  tlie  strict 
inquiry  as  to  the  circulation  and  standing  of  that  paper. 

I am  still  at  a loss,  however,  to  undersiand  the  reason 
for  major  Lewis’s  reluctance  to  carry  me  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  president,  unless  he  -desired  the  president 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  at  his  office,  which  I am  led  to  infer  from  his  un- 
willingness to  engage  in  a political  discussion  started  by 
major  Lewis,  was  the  case. 

1 am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  insight  which  1 
thus  obtained  into  the  character  and  advisers  of  those 
who  surrounded  tlie  president,  was  not  calculated  to 
aliake  my  attachment  to  judge  McLean,  or  to  induce  me 
to  invert,  at  an  assemblage  ot  my  own  townsmen,  oj)ini- 
ons  and  feelings  which  I had  freely  expressed  to  the 
chief  lavorites  and  advisers  of  general  Jackson.  Still 
less  has  the  course  of  the  Inquirer  since  the  reported 
purchase  tended  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  some  to  whom  common  report  has  assigned 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment. I have,  therefore,  adhered  to  the  man  of  my 
own  free  and  deliberate  choice, and  have  plainly  express- 
ed that  choice  in  the  toast  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
unnecessary  excitement.  VViiatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  offence,  in  this  land  of  boasted  liber- 
ty, ruled  in  the  name,  at  lea.st,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  (lie 
constitution,  lam  ready  to  bear.  I must  insist,  however, 
that  upon  my  own  head,  and  upon  that  only,  my  sins 
be  visited,  and  especially,  that  the  charge  attempted 
against  the  mayor,  of  having  prompted  me  on  this  oc- 
casion, 1 now  pronounce  it  to  be  unequivocally  false. 

WJLLIS  H.  BLAYNEY. 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph  of  June  28. 

The  Globe  ol  this  morning  gives  a contrast  between 
*Hhe  ecc-secretaries  Clay  and  Eaton  f and  says,  ‘‘Mr. 
Clay  challenged  a senator  for  words  spoken  in  debate.” 
“Major  Eaton  sent  a challenge  to  an  adversary  for  an 
insult  transmitted  in  writing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  pur- 
posely given  to  provoke  it.” 

“Mr.  Clay  was  provoked  by  a taunt  calling  him  a 
blackleg.  ” 

“Major  Eaton  by  a wanton  attack  on  the  character  of 
his  wife.” 

We  are  certainly  not  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Clay.  We 
were  of  those  who  have  been  consistently  opposed  to 
him.  We  did  not  urge  him  to  make  the  bargain,  and, 
after  pletiging  that  the  Argus  sliould  not  complain,  turn 
about,  because  be  had  refused  a clerkship  worth  $1,500 
per  annum,  and  denounce  him  and  the  bargain  too.* 

♦Extract  from  a letter  written  to  gen.  John  P.  Van 
Ness,  by  the  hon.  Thomas  P.  Moore,  4th  March,  1828. 


We  were  opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
to  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Randolph.  So  were  the  people. 
Will  the  people  approve  of  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Ing- 
harn?  The  Globe,  by  way  of  justifying  it,  says  that 
major  Eaton  was  provoked  by  a wanton  attack  upon  the 
character  of  his  wife.  What  are  the  facts? 

The  president  dismissed  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and 
Berrien  from  office;  the  cause  assigned  was  want  of 
“harmony  in  feeling.”  It  was  alike  due  to  them  and 
tlie  country  that  the  cause  of  that  want  of  harmony  should 
be  known.  It  was  stated  in  this  paper  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  refusal  of  their  families  to  visit  major 
Eaton’s.  Was  this  a wanton  attack  upon  the  wife  of 
major  Eaton,  which  justified  his  calling  for  the  blood  of 
the  husbands  of  the  offending  ladies?  If  so,  why  did 
major  Eaton  submit  to  it  for  so  long  a time?  Major 
Eaton  knew  before  the  appointment  of  either  Mr.  Ing- 
ham or  Mr.  Branch,  that  their  lamilies  would  not  as- 
sociate with  his;  he  did  not  then  consider  it  a cause  of 
quarrel.  What  has  transpired  since  then  to  make  it  so? 
The  words  in  the  Telegraph  whicli  Mr.  Eaton  quotes 
as  cause  of  quarrel,  are: 

“It  is  proved  that  the  families  of  the  secretaries  of  tlie 
treasury  and  ot  the  navy,  and  of  the  attorney  general 
refused  to  associate  with  her.”  ^ 

It  is  not  said,  nor  is  it  pretended,  that  Mr.  Inghana 
ever  said  a disparaging  word  of  Mrs.  Eaton.  The  charge 
tliat  he  has  made  a wanton  attack  upon  her,  and  that  such: 
attack  was  the  cause  of  the  challenge,  is  untrue.  I'he 
cause  of  the  challenge,  however,  is  given  in  Mr.  Eaton’s 
first  note.  It  was  given  because  xMr.  Ingham’s  family 
refused  to  visit  Mrs.  Eaton;  and  Ibis  was  the  cause  of 
that  want  of  harmony  which  dissolved  the  cabinet.  Is 
not  this  what  we  have  said,  and  for  saving  which  we  have 
been  condemned  as  a deserter  from  the  j>arly?  Is  not 
all  that  we  have  said  relative  to  the  malign  influence 
fully  made  out  by  the  acts  and  the  admissions  ol  the 
parties?  Alore. 

Did  we  not  foretell  the  course  of  the  Globe?  The 
editor  will  remember  that,  when  he  came  to  us,  on  his 
arrival  at  Washington,  with  his  hypocritical  pretensions 
of  friendship  and  respect  for  us,  we  told  Jnm  that  his 
press  was  about  to  be  established  to  support  Mrs,  Ea- 
ton. He  then,  in  the  freshness  of  heart,  swore  an  oath, 
wliich  we  will  not  repeat,  and,  like  one  of  old,  who 
said  “Is  thy  servant  a dog?”  protested  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  such  service.  Now  where  is  he?  A 
willing  slave,  laboring  to  prove  that  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Ingham’s  family  to  visit  Mrs.  E.  is  a wanton  attack 
upon  “leraale  innocence,”  calling  for  the  blood  of  the 
husband  and  the  lather. 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis. 

Aura  sacra  fumes? 

From  the  American  Sentinel,  of  July  14. 

MK.  ia’gham’s  appointment. 

The  “malign  influence,”  not  satisfied  with  breaking 
up  tlie  cabinet  of  general  Jackson,  seem  determined  to 


“I  received  two  letters  from  a confidential  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay’s,  residing  in  Kentucky,  urging  me  to  vote  for 
whoever  would  make  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  slate,  and 
intimating  that  Mr.  Adams  would  do  it.” 

Mr.  Blair  w ill  scarcel)  deny  that  he  was  the  person 
wlio  wrote  to  Mr.  Moore. 

Extract  of  letter  from  Amos  Kendall  to  H.  Clay,  dated 
Frankfort,  January  2lst,  1825. 

“As  1 informe'd  you,  the  resolutions  requesting  you  to 
vote  for  Jackson  passed,  and  \ou  have  doubtless  receiv- 
ed them.  Jackson  is  my  second  choice,  all  circumstances 
being  equal  between  him  and  Adams.  But  \\  onr  interest 
in  the  west  can  be  promoted  by  any  other  arrangement, 

I shall  be  content.  * * * * 

Do  WHAT  YOU  THINK  BEST,  THE  ArGUS  WILL  NOT 
COMPLAIN.” 

Extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay  by  Mr. 
Kendal),  iil  1828. 

“Y'ou  afterwards  offlred  me  a clerkship,  with  a salary 
ot  1,000,  which  I declined,  expressing  a willingness  to 
accept  one  with  a salary  of  $1,500.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Kendall’s  devotion  to  gen.  Jackson 
and  his  abhorrence  of  the  “bargain,  ” 
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make  war  upon  the  republican  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  congress,  who  approved  of  Mr. 
Ingham^s  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Measuring  other  men’s  morals  by  their  own,  they  pre- 
sumptuously and  indecently  endeavor  to  bring  our  mem- 
bers down  to  their  own  debased  and  profligate  level. 
AVith  this  view,  one  of  them  has  written  a letter,  which 
is  published  in  the  “arranged”  Inquirer,  of  the  4th  inst. 
containing  the  following  version  of  the  old  coniii  hand- 
bill slander,  revised  and  corrected  by  anlhoriiy. 

“At  a festive  club  of  tlie  Calhoun  members  of  con* 
*«gress  ironi  Penns>  Ivania,  the  infamous  fn  nject  was 
“conceived  of  thwarting  the  views  of  the  president,  and 
“of  bullying  him  into  the  a[)pointment  of  Samuel  D. 
*‘Ingham.  It  was  a bold  and  desperate  attempt;  but 
“upon  the  issue  depended  their  momentary  triumph,  or 
“their  total  overthrow.  While  the  intoxicating  juice 
“ol  the  grape  was  still  burning  in  their  veins,  these 
« ‘eleven  Calhoun  members  from  Penns\  Ivania,’  jiosted 
**olF  to  the  president,  demanded  the  appointment  ot  Mr. 
<‘Ingham,  and  the  rejection  ot  Mr.  Bddwin.  Their  e/e- 
^'•mand  was  not  acceded  to;  tliey  retired  to  their  quar- 
*‘ters,  collected  Jive  members  from  other  states,  relumed 
“to  the  president,  passed  themselves  off  as  the  majority 
“of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  congress,  and  made 
*‘a  second  demand  wfiich  wa^not  acceded  to.  At  length 
<‘they  declared,  that  if  Mr.  Ingham  was  not  appointed, 
“their  friends  in  the  senate  would  reject  the  nomination 
“of  Mr.  Baldwin!  Believing  that  they  stated  nothing 
“but  facts,  and  being  anxious  to  conform  to  what  he  was 
erro)ieously  led  to  believe  the  wisfies  of  the  people  of 
‘‘Pennsylvania,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  ” 

If  it  were  necessary,  it  w'ould  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  authorship  of  this  scandalous  attack  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation.  It  could  doubtless  be  found  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  treasury  department,  and  in  the  person 
of  an  intimate  friend  ot  the  late  secretary  at  w.ar.  The 
Inquirer  vouches  its  respectability  in  the  following  edi- 
torial note: 

“The  letter  we  furnish  from  Washington  this  morn- 
“ing,  gives  what  ive  believe  to  be  a t\  iie  account  of  the 
“recent  tiansactions  at  the  seat  of  government.  It  de- 
^‘serves  to  be  perused  by  all  wlio  desire  to  silt  the  wheat 
“of  truth  from  the  chaff  of  falsehood,  in  which  those 
“transactions  are  involved.” 

Emanating  from  a source  which  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed respectable,  and  endorsed  by  the  Lewis  official  here, 
tlie  slander  has  acquired  an  importance  it  never  before 
possessed.  We  are,  therefore,  authorised  on  the  most 
unquestionable  authority  to  give  it  a decided  and  un- 
qualified contradiction. 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  or  any  number  of  them,  met  on  the  day  re- 
ferred to,  at  a festive  club,  at  home  or  elsewhere;  that 
they  visited  the  president  w hile  the  juice  of  the  grape 
was  still  burning  in  their  veins;  or  that  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  bully  general  Jackson  into  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Ingham. 

'I'he  bn  which  the  members  alluded  to  w aited  on 
the  president,  as  well  as  the  hour,  were  designated  by 
himself;  and  it  has  always  been  understood  by  them, 
that  the  interview  was  sought  by  the  president.  Cer- 
tainly, the  wliole  conversation  induced  the  members  to 
believe  that  the  president  was  much  gratified  with  the 
visit. 

It  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false,  that  the  mem- 
bers referred  to  ever  called  upon  the  president  more 
than  once.  The  whole  story,  therefore,  about  a second 
visit  in  company  with  members  from  other  states,  and 
a third  visit,  at  which  tliey  threatened  the  president  wiili 
the  rejection  of  .Mr.  Baldwin’s  nomination  by  ihe  se- 
nate, is  a most  infamous  and  groundless  falsehood. 

Who  are  tlie  men  that  are  thus  charged  wiih  bullying 
general  Jackson  into  the  appointment  ot  Mr.  Inpham., 
while  the  inluxicaiiug  juice  of  the  grape  was  burning  iii 
their  veins!*  Why,  governor  Il  of,  gen*  ral  JMcKeaii, 
Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Cumberland,  Dr.  Adam  Kmg,  of 
York,  Mr.  Fry,  of  Lehigh,  Mr.  Forward,  of  Somerset, 
Mr.  jMilchell,  of  Centre,  judge  Green,  of  D.iuphin,  the 
late  R.  JL  jWller,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Berks,  and  Dr.  Su- 
therland, ol  Philadelphia. 

iMr.  Ingham,  ot  course,  was  not  present,  Mr.  Va7i 
Horne,  of  Lycoming,  though  absent  from  indisposition, 


specially  requested  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  presi- 
dent as  approving  the  appointment  ot  Mr.  Ingliam;  thus 
making,  il  all  are  included, out  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, which  was  the  entire  number  of  Jackson  repre- 
sentatives in  that  congress. 

We  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  character  of  ge- 
neral Jackson,  if  he  w ould  sutler  himself  to  be  bullied 
into  tlie  appointment  of  any  man,  and  we  are  very  certain 
tliat  the  members  from  this  stale  would  be  among  the 
last  to  assume  that  cliaiacter. 

J'o  the  cliarge  oHntoxication,  thus  indecently  brought 
against  the  PcnnsCvania  delegation,  the  well  known 
ciiaracter  of  the  geiitlemen  named  is  a sufficient  answer. 

For  the  truth  oi  what  we  here  assert,  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  would  have  suffered 
this  stale  slamier  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  originating  with 
a faction  at  the  seat  of  government,  ami  transmitted  to 
its  organ  here,  w ho  vouches  lor  its  truth,  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  repel  the  foul  calumny  which  has  thus 
been  reiterated  against  some  of  the  soundest  democrats 
and  most  honorable  men  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  deferred  making  this  statement  until  the  return 
of  the  president  to  Washington,  and  we  would  be 
obliged  to  any  friend  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  have 
it  safely  conveyed  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  see 
what  has  been  said  to  his  disparagement  and  that  of 
his  friends,  in  his  absence. 

From  the  Globe. 

The  editor  of  the  Tel<  graph  charged  the  president  with  re- 
quiring certain  members  of  Ins  late  cabinet,  through  a member  of 
congress,  to  associate  with  the  family  of  another  member  of  the 
cabinet,  as  tlie  comlition  on  which  be  would  retain  them  in  office. 

We  rienieil  the  charge  so  far  as  the  president  was  concerned. 

It  was  repeated. 

We  again  denied  it,  and  further  denied  that  the  member  of  con- 
gress supposed  to  be  referred  to,  had  ever  borne  such  a message. 

It  was  again  repeated. 

Having  ascertained  the  member  of  congress  alluded  to,  and 
having  obtained  assurance  from  him  that  the  statement  was  false, 
we  contradicted  the  story  peremptorily,  auA  called  for  proof . Had 
we  not  a right  then,  if  the  Telegraph  still  insisted  on  its  affirma- 
tion, to  insist  on  our  part  that  it  should  produce  the  proof  of  the 
witness  referred  to,  as  having  borne  the  message  from  the  pre- 
sident? Col.  Johnson  is  the  individual  whom  the  Telegraph  has 
pointed  out  as  the  witness  connusant  of  the  wibole  matter,  and 
communincating  between  the  president  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  It  was  certainly  the  business  of  the  party  making  the 
charge  to  call  out  the  facts  from  col.  Johnson,  to  establish  his  af- 
firmative positions.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  editor  of  the  Te- 
legraph requires  us  to  prove  that  his  charge  was  not  true. 

At  this  point  we  should  have  dropped  the  controversy,  but  we 
have  understood  that  it  is  reported  to  give  countenance  to  the 
contradicted  statement  of  the  Telegraph,  that  Mr.  Berrien  has 
received  a letter  from  col.  Johnson;  which  shews  that  we  had  no 
warrant  for  the  denial  we  made  as  to  him.  We  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  of  quoting  from  the  letter  of  col.  Johnson  which  we 
have,  his  express  declaration  that  the  president  did  not  make  the 
exaction  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  charged  by  the  Telepraph. 
Tile  col.  says, 

“He”  (general  Jackson),  *'•  never  authorised  me  to  require  social 
intercourse,  (ire.  <irc.  He  always  disclaimed  it.  I told  the  parties 
so.”  These  are  the  words  of  the  colonel,  to  the  word,  point  and 
letter.  If  this  does  not  satisfy,  we  must  refer  the  parties  making 
the  charge,  to  the  witness  called  by  them. 

Fro7n  the  Globe* 

3rn.  BERRIEJf  TO  MR.  BLAIR. 

Washington,  \9th  July,  1831. 

Sir:  In  an  article  under  the  editorial  head,  in  your  paper  of 
tills  morning,  wliich  has  relation  to  a controversy  between  the 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  and  yourself,  I observe  the  following  re- 
mark:— 

‘•At  this  point,  we  sliould  have  dropped  the  controvers}’,  but  we 
have  understood,  that  it  is  reported  to  give  countenance  to  the 
contradicted  statement  of  the  TelL-gra(>h,  that  Mr.  Berrien  has  re* 
ceived  a letter  from  col.  Johnson,  wliich  shews  that  we  had  no 
warrant  for  t!ie  denial  w'e  made  as  to  him.  We  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  of  quotitig  from  the  letter  of  colonel  Johnson,  which 
We  have,  his  express  declaration,  that  the  president  did  not  make 
the  exaction  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  charged  iiy  the  Te- 
legraph. The  colonel  says— ‘He’  (general  Jackson),  never  au- 
thorised me  to  require  social  intercourse,  &c.  &C.  He  always 
disclaimed  it;  I told  tlie  parties  so.”  These  are  the  words  of  the 
colonel,  to  the  word,  point  and  letter.  If  this  does  not  satisfy,  we 
miistreler  tlie  parties  making  the  charge,  to  the  witness  called  by 
tliem.” 

1 he  reference  thns  made  to  me,  renders  it  necessary,  that  I 
should  submit  (lie  following  observations  to  the  public,  and  I have 
accordingly  to  ask  that  you  will  give  them  a place  in  your  paper. 

I have  not  authorised  the  report  of  which  you  speak,  and  I 
would  have  told  you  so,  without  hesitation,  if  you  had  intimated 
Its  existence  to  me.  'I’hat  such  a course  would  have  been  more 
conformable  to  the  views  of  col.  Johnson,  I infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 
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I have  a letter  trom  that  gentleman,  in  which,  after  stating 
his  objects,  and  motives,  in  seeking  the  interview  which  with 
the  approbation  of  the  president  he  held  with  Messrs.  Branch, 
Ingham  and  myself,  lie  proceeded  to  remark  that  lie  has  not  him- 
selt  seen  the  necessity,  or  propriety,  of  any  allusion  in  newspapers, 
to  this  interview-  ami  atlds  that  if  any  sliould  consider  it  ne,ces- 
sary,  then  the  great  object  should  be  to  state  the  conversation  cor- 
rectly, for  which  purpose,  his  views  were  made  known  in  that 
letter,  in  order  that  any  misumlerstanding  might  be  corrected. 
Acquiescing  in  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  I immediately 
communicated  to  col.  Johnson  a statement  of  the  conversation 
referred  to,  as  it  was  very  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory— 
and  sufficient  time  has  tiot  yet  elapsed,!  believe,  to  authorise  me 
to  expect  an  answer  in  the  regular  course  of  the  mail.  However 
this  may  be,  I have  not  received  any.  Inilependently,  therelbre, 
of  my  reluctance  to  appear  before  the  public,  in  relation  to  any 
ntatters  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet,  a re- 
luctance which  could  only  be  yielded  to  my  own  strong  conviction 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a measure,  I have  thought  that  the  un- 
derstanding implied  in  the  correspondence,  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, would  be  violated,  by  publishing  a statement  of  what 
passed  at  the  interview  in  question,  until  it  could  be  acconipanied 
by  the  remarks  of  col.  Johnson,  on  that  which  I had  transmitted  to 
him.  A departure  from  this  understanding,  by  that  gentleman 
himself,  would  of  course  relieve  me  from  its  obligation.  But  from 
the  tenor  of  your  editorial  article,  I infer,  that  the  act  of  publishing 
the  extract  from  his  letter,  is  not  authorised  by  him,  I adhere, 
therefore,  at  present  to  the  determination,  which  I had  formed; 
and  your  object  as  public  journalists,  is  to  present  nothing  to 
your  readers  which  is  not  true,  and  not  to  withhold  from  them 
that  which  is  so,  I take  liberty  of  suggesting,  as  well  to  the  editor 
of  the  Telegraph,  as  to  yourself,  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from 
any  partial  and  imperfect  statements  of  the  conversation,  which 
occurred  at  the  interview  in  question.  The  delusion  produced 
by  such  statements,  must  be  speedily  correettd;  but  until  that 
correction  is  made,  their  effect  is  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  on 
a subject  of  awakening  interest  to  the  American  people.  I am, 
very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe. 

MU.  BLAIU  TO  MU.  BEKUIKN. 

IVashington,  July\Q,  1831; 

Dear  sirs  I have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  to  which  I 
will  give  immediate  publicity. 

I did  not  suppose  that  you  had  authorised  the  report,  which 
imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  giving  an  extract  from  colonel 
Johnson’s  letter.  Under  such  an  impression,  I would  not  have 
hesitated  to  call  upon  you  to  disavow  it.  The  report,  I knew, 
was  false,  and  was  merely  circulated  to  keep  in  countenance  the 
charge  made  against  the  president  until  it  could  work  some  pre- 
judice against  him  in  the  public  mind,  I did  not  suppose  that 
you  were  an  accessary  in  this  business,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
insult  you  by  an  application  which  could  only  be  founded  on  such 
an  inference.  i 

The  course  I have  taken  with  regard  to  col.  Johnson’s  letter, 
grew  out  of  circumstances  which  will  justify  me  to  him,  al- 
though he  did  not  authorise  me  to  publish  his  letter.  My  sole 
object  was  at  once  to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  president  of  a charge 
which  you  are  well  aware  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  him;  for 
you  have,  as  I understand,  explicitly  declared  that  he  disclaimed 
to  you,  at  the  time  when  you  were  in  communication  with  col. 
Johnson,  any  design  like  that  iiow  imputed  to  him. 

With  regard  to  conversations  between  yourself  and  col.  John- 
son, I shall  certainly  abstain,  as  I have  hitherto  abstained,  from 
making“an(/  partial  or  imperfect  statements.'"  I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  P.  BLAIR. 

OCTIi  was  not  until  after  this  sheet  was  prepared  for  the  press, 
that  we  saw  copies  of  two  othi  r letters,  (each),  between  Messrs. 
Berrien  and^  Blair.  We  cannot  get  them  in  without  a great  incon- 
venience. I he  leading  point  is,  that  Mr.  Berrien  utterly  disavows 
the  matter  stated  by  Mr.  Blair,  that  he  [Mr.  Berrien]  \i  as  ‘’well 
awai-e”  that  the  president  had  “disclaimed”  to  him  [Mr.  Berrien] 
any  design  like  that  imputed  to  him  [ihe  president],  in  the  com- 
munication of  col.  Johnson.  We  shall  give  the  correspondence,  of 
course.  It  plainly  appears  that  Mr.  Berrien  will  support  the 
charge  made,  that  col.  Johnson,  in  the  name  of  the  president, 
waited  upon  him  in  the  manner  hitherto  stated,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  &c.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a most  strange  exposition. 

Niew  Hope,  July  \5th,  1831. 

To  the  ed'Uors  of  the  American  Sentinel. 

Gentlemen— I have  observed  an  article  in  the  Globe  ofthe  llth 
mst.  containing  a labored  attempt  to  show  that  I was  on  the  look 
out  for  ‘‘some  ottcnce”  from  tlie  president.  Among  other  re* 
marks  m support  of  that  assumption,  a note  addressed  by-  the 
president  to  me  is  given  as  evidence  of  it.  I think  it  proper, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  communicate,  through  your  paper, 
to  the  public,  the  entire  correspondence  between  the  president 
and  mysell  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  his  note;  on  which  I 
doem.it  unnecessary  to  make  any  other  comment  than  to  remark, 
that  in  all  tlie  various  notes  received  by  me  from  the  president 
antecedent  to  that  time,  he  had  uniformly  addressed  me  as  “the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.”  The  change  could  not  therefore  fail 
to  attract  my  notice,  and  the  public  will  judge  from  the  presi- 
dent’s note  of  the  6th  inst.  whether  it  does  not  appear  more  pro- 
bable that  he  intended  to  designate  me  as  standing  in  a new  rela- 
tion to  the  government,  than  that  my  note  to  him  of  the  "th  inst. 
proceeded  from  a disposition  to  look  “cut  for  offence.” 

A correspondence  between  Mr.  Barry  and  my-self  is  referred  to  in 
the  Globe  for  the  same  purpose.  I will  also  Inriiish  yon  copies  of 
that,  trom  which  the  public  w ill  be  able  to  judge  of  its  character. 
I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t  serv’t,  S.  D.  INGHAM. 


The  president  with  his  respects  to  Mr.  Ingham, acting  secreta 
ry  of  the  treasury,  and  informs  him  that  he  has  been  notified  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  that  the  canal  commission- 
ers are  to  have  a meeting  to-day,  at  which  they  desire  the  United 
States  to  be  represented.  The  president  requests  to  be  informed 
whether  it  will  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Ingham  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed meeting;  and  if  inconvenient,  whether  it  would  not  bead' 
visable  to  authorise  some  person  to  attend  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States. 

Monday  June  6t/i,  1831. 

Address  on  the  back  ‘‘Mr.  S.  D.  Ingham,  acting  secretary  of  the 
treasury.” 

The  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir— On  my  return  this  evening  from  an  excursion  to  Annapo- 
lis, I found  on  my  table  a note  from  you  on  business,  in  which  I 
am  designated  as  the  “acting  secretary  of  the  treasury.”  As  I 
have  received  no  “acting  appointment,”  this  suggests  a form  and 
tenure  of  office,  as  I apprehend,  wholly  unknown  to  the  laws,  and 
having  been  adopted  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  it  indi- 
cates a new  official  relation,  which  deeming  it  to  be  illegal,  I can- 
not consent  to  make  myself  responsible  for,  by  continuing  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  treasury  department  under  that  character. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  INGHAM. 

Washington,  Junelth,  1831. 

The  president  with  his  respects  to  Mr.  Ingham,  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  his  note  of  the  7th  inst.  which  he  has  this  moment 
received.  Its  contents  he  has  read  with  surprise.  Surely,  at  no 
time  has  he  in  any  way  intended  the  slightest  indignity  or  any 
thing  that  could  wear  such  an  appearance  to  any  gentleman|wbo 
has  been  connected  with  him  in  the  government.  It  ought  not 
nor  cannot  be  conceived  that  a note  hastily  written,  addressed 
“acting,”  when  it  should  have  been  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
should  be  considered  an  indignity  offered,  or  could  diminish  or 
alter  the  authority  under  which  he  was  transacting  the  duties  of 
the  department.  *The  president  in  justice  to  himself  can  only  add 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  alter  them, 

I June  8f^,  1831. 

The  president  of  the  U.  States: 

Sir— Your  note  of  last  evening  removes  the  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  in  my  mind  from  that  of  Monday.  The  duties  of  the  of- 
fice will  be  attended  to  as  usual  until  the  weights  and  measures 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  work  can  progress  without  embar- 
rassment. I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  S.  D.  INGHAM. 

Jujie  9th,  1831. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  July  16. 

Who  does  not  see  in  this  letter,  [Mr.  Trist’s  to  Mr.  Ingham 
published  in  the  Globe,  and  thus  given  to  the  world,  by  the  presi- 
dent’s order  of  course,  that  he  has  thrown  the  weight  ot  his  charac- 
ter and  official  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  register,  treasurer, 
and  second  auditor?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  simple  facts  tha  t 
major  Eaton  was  in  the  register’s  and  treasurer’s  rooms,  and  that 
they  saw  him  there,  constitutes  no  offence?  But  who  so  blind  at 
not  to  see  that  an  examination  of  witnesses  might  prove  that  the 
register  and  treasurer  were  privy,  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
contemplated  assault;  and  that  the  proof  of  that  lact  would  give  a 
more  reprehensible  character  to  the  proceedings?  We  have  heard 
that  even  Amos  Kendall  was  in  the  plot,  and  that,  such  was  his 
anxiety,  that  he  not  only  visited  the  treasury  building,  but  kept 
himself  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  war  by  messengers,  and  a 
correspondence  with  one  of  the  brothers-in-law.  This,  and  much 
more,  we  are  credibly  informed,  would  have  come  out  in  evidence, 
if  Mr.  Ingham’s  proposition  had  been  acceded  to. 

From  the  Globe  of  the  \9th  inst. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Globe: 

Sir:  The  Telegraph  of  this  evening,  in  a commentary  on  the 
alleged  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Mr.  Ingham,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

“We  have  heard  that  even  Amos  Kendall  was  in  the  plot,  and 
that  such  was  his  anxiety,  that  he  not  only  visited  the  treasury 
building,  but  kept  himself  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  war  by 
messengers  and  a correspondence  with  one  of  the  brothers-in-law'’*^ 
With  the  exception  that  I was  once  in  the  treasury  building 
that  day,  these  allegations  are  totally  false.  It  is  false  that  I was 
in  any  plot;  it  is  false  that  I had  any  anxiety;  it  is  false  that  I 
kept  myself  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  war  by  messengers;  it 
is  false  that  I had  any  “correspondence  with  one  of  the  brothers- 
in  ?aTD,”or  any  one  else,  on  that  subject.  I knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  major  Eaton’s  designs,  or  Mr.  Ingham’s  alarms. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  I several  times  passed  Mr.  Ingham’s 
dwelling  with  my  wife  on  my  arm.  We  were  looking  at  several 
houses  with  a view  to  rent  one.  Probably  we  were  mistaken  for 
a “recruited  force;”  but  I most  solemnly  declare  I had  no  hostile 
design  against  Mr.  Ingham,  nor  do  I believe  my  wife  had. 

Very  respectfully,  AMOS  KENDALL. 

July  16th,  1831. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Kendall  is  out  in  the  Globe  with  a denial,  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  neither  he  or  his  wije  had  any  hostile  designs  on  Mr. 
Ingham.  He  denies  any  agency  in  the  plot;  any  correspondence 
with  either  ofthe  brothers-in-law.  We  give  Mr.  Kendall’s  denial 
fur  what  it  is  worth.  We  still  believe  that  he  did  know  of  major 
Eaton’s  object,  and  that  the  correspondence  would  have  appeared 
in  proof,  in  case  an  investigation  had  been  made.  Mr.  Kendall’s 
denial  does  not  surprise  us.  We  know  how  much  it  is  worth. 


•The  concluding  sentence  in  italic  appears  to  have  been  omit- 
ted in  the  copy  furnished  to  the  Globe. 
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POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 
from  the  globe,  of  JULY  22. 

J\lr.  Berrien  to  JVLr.  Blair. 

IVashingtoiii  July  20,  1831. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  yesterday  was  received  under  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  my  immediate  attention  to 
it.  I reply  to  it  now,  to  correct  the  misajiprehension  in- 
to which  you  have  been  led,  and  which,  by  the  publicity 
which  you  have  given  to  it,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public. 

1 extract  from  your  note  the  following  sentence: 

“Mv  sole  object  was  at  once  to  clear  the  skirts  ot  the 
president  from  a charge,  which  you  are  well  aware  ought 
not  to  be  attached  to  him;  for  3 ou  have  as  I understand, 
explicitly  declared,  that  he  disclaimed  io  you,  at  the  time 
when  you  were  in  communication  with  col.  Johnson,  any 
design  like  that  now  imputed  to  him.” 

I make  this  quotation  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  you, 
that  you  have  been  entirely  misinformed— tliat  the  state- 
ment containetl  in  tliis  extract  is  not  warranted  by  any 
declaration  ever  made  by  [me;]  and  still  assuming  it  to 
be  your  wish  to  represent  this  mater  truly  to  the  public, 
I am  under  the  necessity  of  asking  you  to  give  publicity 
to  this  note.  I am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

7'o  Francis  P.  Blair^  esq,  editor  of  the  Globe. 

Jl/r.  Blair  to  Mr.  Berrien. 

Washington,  July  20,  1831. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  morning  will  be  given  imme- 
diately to  the  press.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  you  do  me  but  justice  when  you  say  that 
I -wish  to  represent  this  matter  truly  to  the  public.'^ 
You  will  permit  me,  therefore,  briefly  to  show  the  ground 
on  which  I felt  myself  authorised  to  say  that“i/0M  -were 
•well  aware,”  that  the  charge  implicating  the  president, 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  him,  and  that  you  had  your- 
self explicitly  declared  that  he  disclaimed  the  purpose 
imputed  to  liim. 

As  to  the  first  branch  of  this  statementj  which  you  do 
not  seem  directly  to  controvert,  I have  to  support  me  the 
positive  written  declaration  of  col.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
says  that  tlie  president  a/war/s  disclaimed  such  a requisi- 
tion, and  that  he  told  you  so.  Besides  this,  I have  before 
me,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  president,  the  identical  pa- 
per, which  he  read  to  yourself,  and  Messrs.  Branch  and 
Ingham,  and  which  presented  the  attitude  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
which  affected  the  harmony  and  character  of  his  cabinet. 
The  course  which  he  thought  proper  then  to  adopt,  was 
predicated  on  information  given  him  by  several  members 
of  congress,  showing  that  a combination  had  been  en- 
tered into,  in  which  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen 
named  were  concerned,  to  disgrace  major  Eaton,  and 
coerce  his  dismission  from  the  cabinet.  After  a prefa- 
tory verbal  explanation  of  the  reasons  inducing  the  inter- 
view, the  president  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  it  were  true 
that  you  had  taken  the  course  of  wliich  he  spoke,  he  felt 
himself  called  on  to  make  the  declaration  which  he  read 
to  you  from  his  written  memorandum,  in  which  he  says 
that  ii  was,  using  his  own  words,  “not  only  unjust  in  it- 
self, but  higlily  disrespectful  to  me,”  (the  president), 
“and  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  my  ca- 
binet, The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded. 
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are  substantially  these.  I do  not  claim  the  right  to  inter- 
fere, in  any  manner,  in  the  domestic  relations  or  personal 
intercourse  of  any  member  of  my  cabinet,  nor  have  I 
in  any  manner  attempted  it.’’  &c. 

In  tlie  conclusion  of  tlie  same  paper,  after  recapitulat- 
ing the  circumstances  to  which  he  wished  to  call  your 
attention,  he  says,  as  the  result  of  the  matter,  “l/iere- 
fure  have  1 sought  this  interview,  to  assure  you  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rep  ml  that  you  have  entered  into  the 
combination  charged,  to  drive  major  Eaton  from  my 
cabinet,  that  I feel  it  an  indignity  and  insult  offered 
to  myself,  and  is  of  a character  that  will  be  consider- 
ed of” 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  this  matter  was  placed  by 
the  president  in  his  interview  with  you  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difficulties.  And  from  it,  and  the  absolute  asse- 
veration of  col.  Johnson,  I consider  my  statement,  “that 
you  were  -well  aware  that  the  president  disclaimed  all 
right  to  interfere  and  dictate  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  family  of  any  member  of  the  cabinet,  to  be  well  war^ 
ranted.  ” 

That  I am  also  warranted  in  having  said  that  you,  your- 
self, had  declared  that  the  president  disclaimed  to  you 
any  disposition  of  the  sort,  will  appear  from  the  extract 
which  I make  from  a letter  of  your  own,  now  before  me. 
After  recapitulating  a conversation  of  your  own,  held 
with  col.  Johnson,  (the  tenor  of  which  you  inform  me  is 
to  be  adjusted  between  you  and  him),  you  make  this  sin- 
gle remark  in  relation  to  tlie  president; 

“/a  the  interview  to  which  I was  invited  by  the  presi- 
dent, some  few  days  afterwards,  1 frankly  exposed  td 
him  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  he  disclaimed  any  dis- 
position to  press  such  n requisition.”' 

In  this  you  have  allusion  to  the  written  declaration 
read  to  you  by  the  president,  which  can  bear  no  other 
interpretation  than  that  which  you  have  given  it  iD  this 
extract. 

In  both  the  points  presented  fiy  me,  in  the  extract  quot- 
ed in  your  last  note,  I feel  myself  sustained  by  the  do- 
cumentary evidence,  which  I now  lay  before  you;  and 
trust  you  will  also  consider  it  as  fully  vindicating  the 
statement  which  I have  made.  Having  thus  justified 
_ myself,  you  will  permit  me  to  conclude  my  correspon- 
dence with  you.  1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  servaht, 

F.  P.  BLAIR. 

J\lr.  Berrien  to  Mn,  Blair. 

Washington,  20th  July,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  this  moment  received  your  note,  in  an- 
swer to  mine  of  this  date.  I make  no  apology  for  con- 
tinuing this  correspondence,  although  you  intimate  a 
wish  to  conclude  it,  because  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  it  is  in  your  character  as  a public  journalist, 
and  not  as  an  individual,  that  I address  you.  I ex- 
ercise a right,  therefore,  which,  as  the  editor  of  a pub- 
lic journal;  you  can  with  no  propriety  withhold,  when  I 
claim  the  insertion  of  this  note  in  the  same  paper  which 
conveys  your  own  communication  to  the  public. 

I repeat  the  quotation  from  your  note  of  yesterday: 

“My  sole  object  was  at  once  to  clear  the  skirts  ot  the 
president  of  a charge,  which  you  are  well  aware  ought 
not  to  be  attached  to  him;  for  you  have,  as  1 uilderstand, 
declared  that  he  disclaimed  to  you,  at  the  time  when 
you  were  in  communication  with  col.  Johnson,  any  de- 
sign like  that  now  imputed  to  him.” 

The  first  remark  which  I have  to  make  upon  this  quo- 
tation, with  reference  to  your  observation  that  I did  not 
seem  to  controvert  the  first  branch  of  this  statement,  is 
the  following: 

Your  assertion  that  I was  well  aware  that  the  charge 
against  the  president,  to  which  you  referred,  ought  not 
to  be  attached  to  him,  was  made  expressly  to  rest  upon 
your  understanding  that  1 had  explicitly  declared,  that 
he,  (the  president),  disclaimed  to  me  any  such  design.— 
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When,  theref  )i-e,  I loltl  you  that  such  a statement  wasi 
not  warranted  by  any  declaration  ever  made  by  me,  and 
of  course  that  your  understanding  w'as  not  correct,  1 gtrve 
you  a very  broad  denial  of  my  having  any  such  know- 
ledge as  that  which  you  have  imputed  to  me.  In  more 
distinct  terms,  however,  (if  tliat  be  possible),  I now  re- 
new that  declaration.  1 have  no  such  kuoxoleclge.  Nay, 
more,  sir:  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  pajjer,  “in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  president,”  to  wiiich  you  refer.  No 
sucit  paper  was  ever  read  to  me,  cr  show  n to  me,  or 
spoken  of  to  me.  It  it  had  been,  I should  have  most 
certainly  not  now  have  hud  occasion  to  address  myself  to 
the  public  on  this  subject  through  the  columns  of  3 our 
paper. 

1 laving  thus  disposed  of  the  paper  to  which  you  refer, 
and  shown  that  this  can  furnish  no  ground  for  your  un- 
derstanding 0/  tvhat  I ivns  or  7vus  not  awai  e of,  since 
I never  savj  it,  and  its  contents  xvenre  never  communicat- 
ed to  me,  I advert  next  to  your  suggestion,  tliat  this 
understanding  is  warranted  by  col.  Johnson’s  positive 
asseveration.  Upon  this  subject  1 liave  already  told  the 
public,  through  you,  that  I e^msider  myself  bound  by  the 
implied  understanding  resulting  from  my  correspon- 
<Ienee  with  that  gentleman,  not  to  publish  any  statement 
of  the  conversation  which  occurred  between  Iiim,  Messrs, 
llranch  and  Ingham,  and  myself,  until  he  shall  have  had 
a reasonable  time  to  reply  to  ray  letter,  i told  you  at 
the  same  time,  that  any  departure  from  this  understand- 
ing, which  was  authorised  by  lliat  gentleman,  would  ab- 
solve me  from  its  obligation.  1 still  adhere  to  this  view^, 
and  content  myself,  at  present,  with  repeating,  iu  re- 
ference to  that  of  which  you  sup[)Ose  me  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I have  no  such  knowledge.  The  time  must 
speedily  arrive  when  this  forbearance  will  be  no  longer 
necessary. 

Your  next  relerence  is  to  a letter  of  mine  to  major 
Eaton,  which  you  say  is  in  \ our  possession.  As  you 
have  published  an  extract,  you  are  bound  to  give  lhe 
correspondence — even  before  that  is  done,  it  is  very  easy 
to  sec  that  you  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  expres- 
sion which  you  have  quoted — that  a disclaimer  of  an  in-  , 
tenlion  lo  press  a requisition,  is  a wlialiy  ri.fferent  thing 
from  denial  of  ever  having  made  it;  and  that  in  using 
this  expression  I could  not  have  had  allusion  to  “a  writ- 
ten declaration,”  which  I had  never  seen  or  heard  of. 

You  will  perceive  then,  sir,  that  y ou  are  wholly  un- 
sustained  in  all  the  points  of  your  statement,  except  iiy 
a declaration  which  you  admit  tltat  you  have  used  with- 
out authority,  and  which  will  be  met  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary. As  a faitliful  journalist,  you  will,  of  course, 
seize  tlie  occasion  to  correct  your  error.  You  can,  no 
doubt,  do  this,  iu  relation  to  the  paper  on  which  you 
have  placed  so  much  reliance,  by  a direct  appeal  to  the 
president,  who  v/ill  not,  I think,  authorise  tlie  statement 
that  that  paper  was  ever  shown  to  me.  However  this 
may  be,  1 bear  this  testimony  to  the  truth.  Neither  in- 
viting controversy,  nor  seeking  political  effect,  I find  my- 
self in  a position,  in  which  1 must  either  speak,  or  si- 
lently permit  the  public  to  be  misled.  I have  a suffi- 
cient sense  of  what  is  due  to  them,  not  to  intrude  my- 
self uncalled  upon  their  notice;  and  the  consciousness 
of  what  I owe  to  myself  will  not  permit  me  to  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  my  duty.  1 am,  very  respect- 
fully, sir,  3 our  obedient  servant, 

JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe. 

J^lr.  Blair  to  jVlr.  Berrien. 

Washington,  July  21,  1831. 

Sin:  Your  last  letter  was  received  late  at  night,  when 
the  Globe  was  made  up  for  the  press.  To  give  it  inser- 
tion with  the  correspondence  which  .preceded  it,  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  I should  deler  the  whole  until  this 
day,  and  substitute  other  matter,  previously  set  up,  for 
my  paper. 

Without  adverting  to  the  special  pleading  of  your  let- 
ter, (m  which,  being  no  lawyer  I have  no  skill),  I come 
at  once  to  the  point.  Y'ou  take  issue  again  wiih  me  by 
ileclaring  “that  no  such  paper  as  that  quoted  by  me  was 
ever  read  to  {yoir\,  or  shown  to  yon,  or  spoken  of  to 
you.’'  And  you  further  say,  that  the  president  ‘‘wf// 
not,  yon  think,  authorise  the  statement  that  that  paper 
was  ever  shown  to  [you.]” 


When  the  statement  which  I made,  predicated  upon 
col,  Johnson’s  letter,  was  impeached  in  your  second 
note,  1 made  the  appeal  to  the  president  wiiich  you  seem 
to  think  I ought  DOW  to  make.  He  immediately  put  in- 
to my  hands  the  original  memor.an(lum  whicli  he  wrote, 
and  which  he  read  to  Messrs.  Branch,  Ingham,  and 
yourself;  and  I am  now  expressly  authorised  to  slate 
again,  tliat  in  the  inierview  relerred  to  in  my  note  and 
in  your  own  letter,  quoted  therein,  he  held  in  his  hand, 
(Ujd  read  to  you,  the  paper  f rom  which  I have  given  the 
extracts,  which  you  say  was  never  read,  shown,  or  spo- 
ken of  to  you.  And  I am  anlhorised  further  to  say, 
that  if  you  will  call  on  the  president  he  will  again  ex- 
hibit and  read  to  you  this  original  document.  It  was 
prepared  by  him  in  contemplation  that  the  interview 
might  lead  to  an  immediate  dissolution  of  his  cabinet, 
and  it  was  intended  by  him  to  record  the  basis  he  as- 
sumed in  doing  an  act  w hich  involved  his  own  diaracter 
and  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  paper  thus  pre- 
pared by  the  president  was  communicated  at  the  lime 
to  several  of  his  friends,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  oc- 
casion. And  the  substance  of  the  conversation  v.i;icli 
preceded  and  foliow’ed  the  communication  was  also  im- 
mediately reduced  to  writing, and  connected  with  the  do- 
cument read  to  you,  tiiat  nolliing  might  be  left  to  recol- 
lection, if  circumstances  at  a remote  period  siioiild  make 
a reference  to  it  necessary.  With  regard  to  a transac- 
tion so  recorded,  and  vouched  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  those  consulted  on  the  occasion,  iheie  can  be 
no  7nislake.  A man’s  memory  may  be  treacherous 
when  the  man  himself  is  honest.  I am  willing  to  be- 
lieve this  is  your  case.  Y'ou  have  innocently  lorgoUen 
the  declaration  made  by  the  president,  wiiicli  stands  au- 
thenticated as  I have  told  you,  as  well  as  the  conmiiini- 
cation  of  the  same  purport  made  to  you  by  colonel 
Johnson. 

1 am  obliged  to  rely  on  this  written  record  of  a fact, 
rather  tlian  on  3’our  memor}’,  especially  when  I find  this 
positive  proof  confirming  the  statement  of  colonel  John- 
son, that  the  president  disclaimed  au3"  right  or  desire  to 
inteilere  with  the  private  associations  of  yourself  or 
your  family,  and  that  you  knew  it.. 

1 next  quoted  your  own  written  admission,  confirming 
the  statement  of  colonel  Johnson,  and  the  written  re- 
cord of  tiie  president,  in  the  tollovv  ing  words;  “In  the 
interview  to  which  1 was  invited  by  the  president  some 
few  ‘days  afterwards,  (after  colonel  Johnson’s  visit),  I 
frankly  expressed  to  him  my  view  s on  the  subject,  and 
he  disclaimed  any  disposition  to  press  such  a requisi- 
tion.” 

Y ou  say  that  “a  disclaimer  of  an  intention  to  press  such 
a requisition,  is  a wholly  difierent  thing  from  denial  of 
ever  liaving  made  it.” 

I thought  not,  in  this  case,  because  no  such  requisition 
had  been  made.  Colonel  Johnson  says,  the  president 
disclaimed  to  him  any  desire  to  control  your  domestic 
affairs,  or  private  intercourse,  and  he  told  you  so.  The 
record  of  what  the  president  said  to  you,  declares,  that 
he  claimed  no  right  to  interfere  “in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions or  personal  intercourse  of  any  member  of  his  cabi- 
net;” and,  in  allusion  to  the  same  conversation,  you  say, 
he  ^^disclaimed  any  disposition  to  press  such  a requisi- 
tion. When  no  such  requisition  had  been  made  by 
col.  Johnson;  when  he  told  you  the  president  made 
none;  and  when  yon  do  not  pretend  he  made  any,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  1 could  not  but  understand  your 
declaration,  that  “Ae  disclaimed  any  disposition  to  press 
snch  a requisition,”  as  a declaration  that  he  made  no 
such  requisition, 

Hut  1 find,  in  the  character  you  have  always  sustained 
before  the  public,  other  conclusive  proof,  that  no  such 
requisition  was  ever  made  of  you,  and  that  yon  knew  it. 
If  the  president  had  signified  to  you,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  he  required  you  to  compel  your  family  to  as- 
sociate with  any  one,  contrary  to  their  will  and  yours, 
you  would  not,  as  a man  of  honor,  have  waited  for  an 
invitation  to  resign.  You  w ould  have  thrown  your  com- 
mission in  the  face  of  the  president,  and  said  to  him, 
“sir,  I am  no  longer  adviser  or  associate  with  a man  who 
requires  me  to  disgrace  myself  and  family,  though  he 
be  the  president  of  the  United  States!!”  In  your  pub- 
lic character  I had  a guarantee  that  you  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  your  honor,  salary  and  emoluments,  as  at- 
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torney  genera],  sink  your  cliaraeter  as  a man,  by  lamely 
listening  In  such  a requisilioi)'  No,  sir;  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  itcat  you  could  liave  listened  lo  sucii  a requisi- 
t ion;  dismissed  your  selt-respect,  forgot  )our  souihei  ri 
iionor,  and  liuinbly  bowed  in  seeming  reverence  to  the 
man  who  had  insulted  you,  until  polilely  invited  to  resign! 
It  is  irn[)ossible  tfiat  you  could  bury  such  an  insuit,  pro- 
fess to  be  llie  friend  ol’  the  president,  make  the  speech 
lliat  \ on  did  recently  in  Georgia,  and  now  that  you  are 
out  ol  office,  disclose  a fact  which  would  seal  your  o'^n 
shame.  No,  sir;  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  lo 
you;  you  had  ho  cause  to  complain  ot  the  |jresident;  }OU 
oul-ogized  him  in  public  and  [irivate:  andyou  would  have 
gladly  acted  as  attorney  general  to  the  end  of  his  ad- 
lu  luiblration,  had  you  not  deen  invited  to  resign. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  harmony  of 
l!ie  late  cabinet  was  restored,  repel  the  inference,  wiiidi 
you  will  have  it,  in  your  last  note,  lliat  the  extract  from 
your  letter  to  major  E iton,  leaves  open  in  ih.e  ambigu- 
ousness of  its  expression.  From  the  moment  tiiat  you 
denied  to  the  president  any  participation  in  the  political 
comh illation  lo  drive  major  Eaton  from  the  cabinet,  the 
usual  courtesies  were  renewed  among  its  members, 
without  any  association  between  their  res[ieclive  fami- 
lies. Major  Eaton  would  liave  been  as  reluctant  to  re- 
ceive visiters,  driven  into  liis  doors  by  the  power  of  tlie 
president,  as  they  could  possibly  have  been  to  submit  to 
sue!)  tyranny  and  degradation.  His  house  was  thronged 
by  those  who  were  among  the  most  respectable  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  by  the  must  honorable  families  visil- 
ing,  annually,  liere,  and  bv  those  from  abroad,  most 
distinguished  by  station.  To  the  gaiety  and  respecta- 
bility of  parlies' thus  attended,  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons constrained  by  the  auilioriiy  of  the  executive,  if 
it  could  have  been  exerted  for  such  purpose,  would 
have  added  nothirig.  It  could  have  served  no  pur- 
pose to  have  exacted  such  a requis  tion  as  tliat  now 
imputed,  to  the  injury  of  the  president.  'I'o  have 
forced  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  war,  upon  that 
portion  of  society  whicli  was  unwilling  to  receive  her, 
could  have  added  nothing  to  her  reputation.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  impute  to  the  failure  of  such  a design, 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet.  You,  I think,  must 
know  liiat  this  step  w’as  the  result  of  ll-.e  diversity  of 
political  views,  winch  attached  liie  ^^vo  parties  in  the 
cabinet  to  different  divisions  of  the  new  parties  which 
became  apparent  in  llie  dissension  between  the  presi- 
<lent  and  vice  president.  This  produced,  iu  the  then 
«late  ot  the  calunit,  combinations  in  congress,  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  the  most  salutary  measures  ot  the  ad- 
ministration. In  the  opposition  which  showed  itself 
with  regard  to  liie  Tnrkisi)  negotiation,  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  favorable  lo  ibe  new-born  opposition, 
were  expressly'  exempted  in  the  denunciations  of  tliose 
members  of  the  senate,  who  then  came  out  and  dis- 
closed, for  the  first  time,  their  hosliliiy  lo  the  presi- 
dent and  a pari  of  his  cabinet.  That  a wish  to  bring 
major  Eaton  and  his  family  into  society  here,  had  no 
intlucDce  in  producing  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet, 
is  apparent  from  the  tact  that  it  operated  to  consign 
them  and  him  to  privacy,  ^'he  want  of  llie  harmony 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  however  originated, 
was  pregnant  with  political  ettects,  and  produced  this 
result. 


It  on  require  ot  me  to  correct  the  error  of  ray  de 
claration,  predicated  on  the  information  which  colone 
Johnson  communicated  to  me,  upon  the  ground  lha 
1 liave  no  authority  to  use  the  evidence  which  estab 
lishes  the  tact.  'J'he  testimony  which  I have  in  m 
possession,  under  col.  Johnson’s  hand,  satisfies  m 
thoroughly  of  ilie  trutli  of  the  assertion  I liave  made 
and  tlieretore,  I will  not  admit  it  to  be  an  error.  You 
exception  to  the  use  I have  made  of  his  testimony,  raa 
be  applicable  as  a censure  upon  my  course.  Bui  1 con 
eider,  that  circumstances  fully  justify  that  course,  and 
am  only  responsible  to  col.  Johnson  for  my  conduct  ii 
relation  to  liis  letter.  Your  objection  to  the  aulhorif 
under  which  I have  acted  as  to  col.  Johnson’s  evidenc^ 
(Joes  not,  ill  the  least,  change  the  nature  of  tliat  evidence 
It  13  as  convincing  as  it  could  be  under  full  authority  ti 
use  It,  and  probably  more  so  than  evidence  nurposeb 
prepared  for  the  public  eye. 


You  seem  to  think  tliat  lam  bound  lo  puhlisli,  on  my 
own  account,  flie  corre.siiondence  between  major  Eaton 
and  yourself,  because  I have  used  a paragraph  liavir.g  ex- 
clusive reference  lo  llie  president.  1 do  not  think  so.  I 
n ill  have  nothing  lo  do  w iili  liie  coiilroversy  between  maj. 
Baton  and  \ onrs'.  If.  You  have  a right  to  bring  that  sub- 
ject before  the  public  in  any  way  you  please, and  on  your 
own  responsibility.  1 will  not  hesitate  to  print  it,  or 
■M\y  part  yoM  may  choose  to  embody,  in  the  discussion 
wiih  me. 

I closed  my  last  note  to  you,  by  an  intimation  that  it 
would  conclude  onr  corresjiontience.  1 did  so  because 
tile  issue  between  us  depended  allogellier  upon  tlie  veri- 
ty of  the  statements  I had  made,  contradicting  assertions 
in  the  'I’elegraph,  for  which  I did  not  know  that  you  were 
responsible.  Wlien  you  volunieered  lo  question  my 
statements,  I laid  before  you  frankly  the  ground  on  whicli 
I acted;  and  llien,  in  a second  letter,  brought  to  your 
view  the  proof  on  v.liich,  as  lo  myself,  1 was  willing  lo 
rest  the  issue.  But  as  \ on  seem  inclined  to  make,  llirougli 
me,  an  attack  on  the  president,  and  lo  use  the  corres- 
pondence on  which  you  entered  (certainly  without  being 
called  for  by  any  tiling  1 said,  as  lo  yourself),  as  the  me- 
dium of  bringing  on  a general  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  dissolution  of  llie  lale  cabinet,  1 sliall  certainly  sa- 
crifice  my  inclination  lo  what  you  consider  my  duly'.  JMy 
reluctance  lo  continue  the  corresjioiideiice  with  you, 
proceeds  from  no  want  of  respect  to  you.  But  I believe 
the  public  is  sick  of  the  subject;  is  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  cabinet,  and  the  fornialiun  of  the  new 
one;  and  this  induced  tlie  inclination  I iiave  evinced,  to 
spare  the  country  the  disgust  of  the  dissection  of  a sub- 
ject, whicli  it  seems  willing  to  bury.  At  all  events,  the 
progress  we  have  made  will  he  sufficient  for  one  lecture. 
If  you  think  fit,  we  will  resume  it  again.  Yours,  &ie. 

F.  P.  BLAIR. 

From  the  U.  S.  I'elegraph  of  July  2-2. 

Washington,  ‘■Z2d  July,  1831. 

Sir;  The  Globe  of  this  morning  contains  a letter  from 
Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  its  editor,  the  iTiUterial  allegations 
oi  which  are  said  to  he  aulliorised  by  tlie  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  col.  Johnson.  I had  already  said, 
as  you  will  perceive  in  the  same  paper,  that  I bad  no 
sue!)  knowledge  as  this  statement  im[)Utes  to  me — and  it 
is  with  a view  to  confradict  tliis  my  (J-. claration,  that  the 
authority  of  the  president  of  tlie  United  Stales  has  been 
invoked.  It  belongs  to  the  American  people  to  decide 
the  issue  wliich  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and  unequal 
as  the  contest  necessarily  must  be,  I may  not  hesitate  as 
i to  the  course  which  duty  demands. 

Aly  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Globe  cannot  be  pre- 
pared in  time  lor  your  paper  of  this  afternoon.  1 hope 
to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  the  morning. 
Meantime  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  for  a moment 
tliat  1 will  submit  silently  lo  the  imputations  contained 
in  that  statement,  I have  to  ask  you  to  give  this  note  a 
place  in  your  paper  of  this  afternoon. 

1 am,  very  res[jectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph. 

MR.  BERRIEN  'fO  THE  PUBLIC. 

From  the  Aational  Intelligencer  of  July  23. 

Circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  placed  me  un- 
der the  necessity  of  presenting  myself  to  your  notice.  1 
assert  no  claim  lo  your  attention,  which  does  not  belong 
equally  to  every  free  citizen  of  the  republic.  But  I ask, 
and,  1 feel  that  I have  a right  to  expect,  your  candid 
consideration  of  this  address.  Its  sufiject  is  one  of 
awakening  interest  to  us  all.  The  position  in  wliich  I 
find  myself  has  nothing  inviting  in  it.  It  is  one  wliich 
I have  not  sought,  but  which  has  been  forced  upon  me, 
and  one  in  which  I am  called  upon  lo  vindicate  not  my- 
self merely  but  the  cause  of  truth,  and  tlie  best  and 
dearest  interests  of  the  community,  at  a hazard  to 
which  fatuity  alone  could  be  insensible. 

The  misrepresentations  of  a public  journal,  profess- 
ing to  speak  the  language  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  published  under  his  eye,  have  presented  lo 
me  the  alternative,  of  submitting  to  an  imputation,  alike 
dishonorable  and  unfounded  in  fact,  or  ot  meeting  the 
issue  which  has  been  tendered  to  me  under  the  alleged 
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nuthority  oT  lliat  liigli  ofllcer.  If  1 do  not  shrink  from 
(his  unequal  sli-ile,  it  is  because  I have  a confi<lence 
''vliicli  lias  never  wavered,  in  llie  intelligence  of  my 
countrymen,  a firm  and  unshaken  reliance  in  the  justice 
of  that  tribunal,  wliose  high  prerogative  it  is  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  cifcunistancesj  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
truth. 

1 have  studiously  abstained  from  any  eRdrt  to  excite 
|Hiblic  leeling  in  relation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
cabinet.  1 have  felt  that  the  question  of  its  propriety 
was  one,  the  decision  of  which  belonged  alone  to  the 
American  people.  Personally  I have  not  been  rlisposed 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  president  to  exercise  his  own 
free  will,  as  well  in  the  change,  as  in  the  original  se- 
lection of  his  cabinet;  and  with  a jrerleet  sense  of  the 
dv:Iicacy  of  my  own  situation,  I w'ould  have  been  at  all 
iiuK  s a reluctant  witness  in  the  investigation  of  the  cau- 
ses wliicli  led  to  the  recent  events.  It  was  not  however 
< iu;ugh  tliat  1 sliould  submit  ntyselfto  his  will,  although 
the  principle  by  which  it  was  avowedly  regulated,  could 
have  no  appliciition  to  me;  for  this  I liave  unhesitatingly 
done.  But  1 have  been  required  silently  to  witness  the 
entire  misrepresentation  of  occurrences  wliich  the  pub- 
lic were  well  aware  tmisl  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion; nay,  to  be  publicly  vouched  as  autliority  for  that 
which  was  directly  in  conflict  with  my  convictions  of 
truth — and  finally  to  be  called  to  vimlicate  my  own 
claim  to  veracity,  assailed  as  it  is  under  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  president  of  the  United  ytates,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  an  imputation  which  no  honorable  man  may  bear. 

1 mistake  the  cliaracter  of  the  American  people,  if  they 
vould  require  tfiis.  1 am  totally  ignorant  of  my  own, 
if,  under  any  circumstances,  I could  yield  to  it.  U,  in 
the  face  of  this  great  community,  llie  cause  of  truth  can 
he  prostrated  by  tlie  arm  of  power,  at  least  the  privilege 
of  vindicating  it,  shall  not  be  tamely  surrendered  in  my 
person.  1 will  how  to  the  decision  of  my  countrymen — 
hut  whatever  that  decision  may  be,  the  high  consolation 
of  liaving  faithfully  discharged  ray  duly  to  them,  and  to 
myself,  sliall  not  be  taken  from  me. 

The  disingenuous  and  unmanly  suggestion  of  my  de- 
sire to  remain  in  the  cabinet  of  general  Jackson,  not- 
withstanding the  occurrences  which  produced  my  retire- 
ment, will  he  my  apology  for  adverting  briefly  to  ihe 
origin  of  my  conivexioii  with  it,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  induced  its  continuance. 

It  was  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  or,  so  far 
as  I know  or  believe,  on  tlie  part  of  any  of  my  friends, 
that  I was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  United  States.  There  were  circumstances, 
temporary  iii  their  nature,  but  still  strongly  operative, 
which  rendered  it  not  desirable  to  me.  I telt,  however, 
that  1 was  called  to  decide  upon  tlie  question  of  my  ac- 
ceptance, not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  a citizen, 
and  especially  as  a citizen  of  Georgia.  On  certain  prin- 
ciples of  general  policy,  some  of  wliich  were  particu- 
Jarly  interesting  to  the  people  of  that  stale,  the  view  s 
communicated  to  me  by  tlie  president,  were  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own;  and  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  to 
withhold  any  assistance  which  I could  give  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Tiie  annunciation  of  the  names  of 
the  intended  cabinet  seemefl  to  me,  how'ever,  to  present 
an  insuperable  bar  to  my  acceptance  of  the  office  which 
was  tendered  to  me.  I thought  1 foresaw  clearly  the 
evils  which  have  loo  obviously  resulted  from  this  selec- 
tion. A stranger  to  general  Jackson,  I could  not  with 
propriety  discuss  these  objections  with  him.  I knew, 
inoreover,  that  some  of  liis  confidential  friends  had 
faithfully  discliarged  their  duty  to  him,  and  to  liie  coun- 
try, by  a frank  communication  of  them.  In  this  state 
of  things,  1 sought  the  counsel  of  those  around  me. 
To  a gentleman  higli  in  the  confidence  of  the  president, 
and  to  a distinguished  citizen  of  my  own  state,  I sub- 
mitted the  inquiry,  whetlier,  with  this  view  of  the  cabi- 
net which  the  president  had  selected,  1 could  with  pro- 
priety become  a mernher  of  it.  The  former  expressed 
h)s  decided  conviction,  founded  on  a long  and  intimate 
kno^vledge  of  the  president’s  character,  that  he  would 
himself  speedily  see,  and  correct  tlie  evil.  The  latter 
urged  the  jieeuliar  relations  of  Georgia  with  the  general 
government,  as  presenting  a strong  claim  upon  me  not 
10  refuse  the  invitation  which  hail  fieen  given  to  nae,  J 


yielded  to  these  suggestions,  and  look  my  place  in  the 
cabinet,  with  a firm  dcter.iiination  to  avoid  the  contro- 
versies which  I feared  might  occur.  To  that  determi- 
nation I have  steadily  adliered.  Associating  on  terms 
of  courtesy  witli  my  colleagues,  my  official  intercourse 
with  them  was  never  interrupted  by  discord. 

If  there  were  any  combinations  growing  out  of  the 
sujiposed  conflict  between  (he  interests  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  .Mr.  Van  Buren,  I had  no  part  in  them — and  as  lit- 
tle in  the  supposed  measures  of  that  character,  having 
for  their  object  to  coerce  major  Eaton  to  retire  fiom  the 
cabinet — or  to  exclude  his  family  Irom  the  society  of 
Washington.  With  mine  they  did  not  associate;  but  no 
advance  had  been  made  on  either  side,  and  their  actual 
relation  seemed  therefore  to  furnish  no  just  ground  of 
offence  to  either  party.  In  this  posture  of  things,  anti 
shortly  after  I had  given  an  evening  party  to  which  Mrs’. 
Eaton  had  not  been  invited,  1 received  and  heard  with 
infinite  surprise  the  message  of  col.  Johnson. 

1 could  make  no  mistake  as  to  its  character,  for  there 
was  a direct  and  repeated  reference  to  the  large  parlies, 
which  had  been  tlien  recently  given  by  Messrs.  Branch 
and  Ingham,  and  myself.  Such  a mistake,  if  it  had 
been  one,  would  have  been  instantly  corrected,  from  tlie 
nature  of  ray  reply.  If  the  complaint  had  been  of  a 
combination  to  evict  major  Eaton  from  office^  and  noi 
to  exclude  his  family  from  society,  the  reference  to  tliese 
evening  parlies  would  have  been  idle:  and  my  declara- 
tion that  I would  not  permit  the  president  to  control  the 
local  intercourse  of  myself  and  family,  would  iiave  beeu 
instantly  met  by  an  explanation,  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  impression  from  the  minds  of  Messrs. 
Branch  and  Ingham,  and  myself.  Yet  we  all  parted 
witli  col.  Johnson,  with  a clear  conviction  that  such  a 
proposition  had  been  made,  and  feeling  as  we  all  did, 
that  an  imlignity  had  been  offered  to  us,  there  was,  as  1 
believe,  no  difteren.ee  of  opinion  between  us  as  to  the 
course  we  ought  to  pursue,  if  tiiis  proposition  should  be 
avowed  and  pressed  by  the  president. 

I'his  conversation  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  the  rumor  of  our  intended  removal  speedil}'  became 
general.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  personal  friends  of 
general  Jackson  interposed,  and  he  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  projected  course.  It  was 
(hen,  according  to  col.  Johnson’s  statement  to  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, lliat  the  pajier  spoken  of  by  the  editor  of  the  Globe 
was  prepared.  My  two  colleagues  had  tlieir  interview 
with  the  president  on  the  succeeding  day , (Friday ) and 
as  Mr.  Ingham’s  %x.\iien\en{,7nade  from  full7iotes  taken  at 
the  time,  proves,  no  paper  ivas  shoivn  ta  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. Owing  to  a mistake  in  the  tnmmunic.alion  of  the 
president’s  wishes  to  me,  I did  not  see  him  until  the 
succeediiig  day,  (Saturday),  and  then  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings  had  so  entirely  subsided,  that  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  tlie  subject  as  briefly  as 
possible.  He  spoke  of  the  falsehood  of  the  reports 
against  Mrs.  Eaton,  of  which  he  said  he  had  sufficietit 
proof;  .'ind  upon  my  declining  to  discuss  that  question, 
he  complained  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  her  Irom  so- 
ciety; referretl  to  the  large  parlies  given  by  Messrs.  Ing- 
ham and  Branch,  and  myself,  and  told  me  if  he  could 
Iiave  been  convinced  that  there  was  a combination  be- 
tween those  gentlemen  and  myself  to  exclude  her  Irom 
society,  that  he  would  have  required  our  resignations. 
He  immediately  added,  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied 
that  there  had  been  no  such  combination,  and  again  re- 
ferred to  those  large  parties,  and  to  tlie  rumors  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  as  liaving  produced  that  impression. 
So  lar  from  (hen  suggesting  tliat  information  had  been  re- 
ceived from  any  member  of  congress,  when  I claimed, 
the  right  of  having  the  names  of  any  persons  who  had 
made  to. him  representations  unfavorable  to  my  conduct, 
he  still  referred  to  the  thousand  rumors  whicii  liad  reach- 
ed him  as  the  origin  of  such  impression  which  had  been 
made  upon  his  mind.  lie  showed  me  no  paper — spoke  to 
me  of  7wne — inii/nated  to  7ne  7io  tenus  which  he  would 
hereafter  require.  By  his  declaration  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  press  the  requisition  which  he  had  made  through 
col.  Johnson,  I considered  the  object  of  the  interview  to 
be  to  explain  to  fue  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted, 
and  to  announce  the  change  of  his  determination.  He 
^accompanied  this  with  expressions  of  personal  kindness, 
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wliich  I thought  were  intended  to  soothe  the  feelings 
wlticli  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  liaving  excited. 
Still  1 thought  it  was  improper  for  me  longer  to  remain 
in  the  cabinet.  Admitting  that  sufficient  atonement  had 
been  made  for  the  indignity  ofl'ered  by  the  message  sent 
through  col.  Johnson,  there  was  a perpetual  liability  to 
the  recurrence  of  similar  outrage.  I believed  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  my  duty  to  reiire.  My  friends  thought  other- 
wise, and  my  own  sense  of  what  the  interests  ol  Georgia 
at  that  particular  crisis  required,  induced  me  to  repress 
my  feelings. 

When  at  a subsequent  period,  the  controversy  occur- 
red between  the  president  and  vice  president,!  thought 
1 saw  in  this,  the  evidence  of  an  intention  again  to  agitate 
the  question,  which  by  the  agency  of  the  personal  friends 
of  gen.  Jackson,  h.ad  been  before  hapjiily  repressed. 
The  connection  of  Mr.  Crawford  with  this  controversy, 
and  my  own  relation  to  gen.  Jackson,  forbade  me  to  take 
any  part  in  it — and  I studiously  avoided  all  interference, 
e.vce|)t  to  deprecate  Mr.  Calhoun’s  publication.  I left 
Washington  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  day  after 
major  Eaton  had  announced  to  the  president  his  determi- 
nation to  resign,  according  to  the  statement  in  his  (maj. 
Eaton’s)  letter  of  resignation,  and  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation was  given  to  me  of  the  intended  change  in  the  ca- 
binet. But  when  I saw  the  correspondence  between  the 
president  and  the  several  heads  of  departments,  I could 
not  doubt  for  a moment  how,  and  by  whom,  the  dissolu- 
tion had  been  produced.  I did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ex- 
press my  views  generally,  until  my  return  to  Washington 
should  enable  me  to  dissolve  my  connection  with  the 
president;  but  to  a few  friends  who  had  the  right  to  un- 
derstand my  acjual  position,  I stated  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  my  continuance  in  the  cabinet,  unless  tlie  presi- 
dent could  place  the  retirement  of  my  colleagues  on 
other  grounds  than  those  whicli  I believed  to  have  occa- 
sioned it,  and  such  as  I could  approve.  In  full  view  of 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  all  connection  between  the 
president  and  myself,  I availed  myself  of  the  occasion 
afforded  by  the  kindness  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Savan- 
nah, to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  his  public  conduct,  on  a 
question  vitally  interesting  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  If 
there  be  any  man  who  is  incapable  of  understanding,  or 
of  appreciating  the  motive  w hich  prompted  this  act,  1 
cannot  envy  his  feelings,  and  will  not  attempt  to  enligh- 
ten his  understanding.  1 returned  to  this  city,  had  a 
conversation  with  the  president,  of  which  the  prominent 
points  are  adverted  to  in  my  letter  of  resignation  which 
immediately  followed  it,  and  having  brought  up  the  pub- 
lic business,  which  was  in  arrear,  retired  Irom  office. 

While  these  occurrences  were  in  jirogress,  major  Ea- 
ton addressed  to  me  a letter  of  like  import  with  liis  first 
communication  to  Mr.  Ingham,  lie  tailed  iqion  me  to 
sanction  or  disavow  the  statement  in  the  Telegraph,  that 
my  family  had  refused  to  associate  with  Iiis.  1 answered 
by  detailing  the  conversation  which  bad  passed  between 
myself  and  col.  Johnson,  and  stated  that  I had  subse- 
quently expressed  tlie  same  views  to  ilie  president,  who 
had  disclaimed  any  disposition  to  press  this  requisition, 
referring  to  that  w hicli  I Iiad  previously  stated  to  have 
been  made  through  col.  Johnson.  The  editor  of  the 
Globe  has  published  this  detached  sentence  ol  my  letter, 
and  has  made  an  impotent  attempt  to  distort  its  meaning, 
'i’he  public  shall  judge  of  the  whole  correspondence  lor 
themselves.  I had  no  disposition  to  publish  tliis  corres- 
pondence. Perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  at  all  times 
speak  for  itself,  and  not  emulous  of  reputation  to  be  ac- 
quired in  such  controversies,  I have  resisted  the  numer- 
ous calls  which  have  been  made  upon  me  through  differ- 
ent journals  to  give  it  to  the  public.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Globe  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  by  tlie  publication  ofan 
isolated  extract,  atttempts  to  do  me  injustice.  I exer- 
cise a right,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  me,  when  I take 
from  him,  tliis  unlair  means  ol  annoyance,  by  giving  tlie 
whole  to  the  public. 

Friday  June,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  studied  to  disregard  the  abusive  slanders  which 
have  arisen  through  so  debased  a source  as  the  United  States 
Telegraph.  I have  been  content  to  wait  for  the  full  development 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  until  persons  of  responsible  character 
should  be  brought  forth  to  endorse  his  vile  abuse  of  me,  and  of 
my  family.  In  that  paper  of  this  evening  is  contained  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  my  wife:  “It  is  proven  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  and  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  attorney  general,  refused  to 


associate  with  her.”  This  publication  appears  in  a paper  which 
professes  to  he  friendly  to  you,  and  is  brought  forth  under  your 
immediate  eye.  I desire  to  know  of  you,  whether  or  not  you 
sanction  this  statement;  or  disavow  it*  The  relation  we  have 
sustained  towards  each  other  authorises  me  to  demand  an  imme- 
diate answer.  Very  respecifuliy,  J.  H.  EATON. 

John  M.  Berrien,  esq. 

Washington, 18th  June,  1831. 

Sir:  I received  to  day  your  note  of  last  niglit,  in  which  you 
call  my  attention  to  an  article  in  the  United  States  Telegraph 
of  the  17lh  instant,  relating  to  your  wife— and  desiring  to  know 
w hether  I will  sanction  or  disavow  that  statement,  you  add,  “the 
relation  we  have  sustained  towards  each  other,  authorises  me  to 
demand  an  immediate  answer.” 

To  this  inquiry  preferred  as  matter  of  right,  and  presented  in 
the  form  of  a demand,  my  answer  must  be  brief.  It  consists  in 
the  simple  denial  of  the  claim  wliicli  you  assert.  1 cannot  recog- 
nise your  riglit  to  interrogate  me,  concerning  the  statements  of 
the  'I'elegrapli,  or  of  any  otlier  public  journal,  which  are  made 
without  my  agency.  You  might  witli  equal  propriety  select  an 
article  from  any  newspaper  in  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting me  to  the  question— and  if  the  claim  which  you  assert  be  well 
founded,  I might  be  required  at  the  instance  of  any  person  ag- 
grieved to  give  my  confession  of  faith,  in  relation  to  the  various 
statements  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  Journals,  in  whicli  my  name 
may  chance  to  be  mentioned.  Such  a demand,  therefore,  cannot 
be  admitted  for  a moment.  But  although  I cannot  recognise 
your  right,  either  as  derived  from  the  relation  which  we  have 
sustained  towards  each  other,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  make 
the  demand  presented  by  your  note,  I am  not  quite  sure,  look- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  we  stand  before  the  public,  that  I can 
acquit  myself  to  the  community  or  to  myself  for  declining  to 
answer  your  inquiry. 

In  the  progress  of  those  events  wliich  have  at  length  resulted 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  my  determination  has  been  not 
to  do  any  act  which  was  calculated  to  provoke  controversy,  nor 
to  deviate  under  whatever  urgency  from  that  line  of  conduct, 
which  n.y  own  sense  of  propriety  prescribed.  Acting  upon  this 
determination,  I liave  necessarily  pursued  a course,  which  a re- 
fusal to  answer  your  inquiry,  might  seem  to  indicate  an  unwill- 
ingness to  avow.  Such  an  inference  would  be  unjust  as  it  re- 
gards myself,  and  delusive  in  relation  to  the  public.  Aitliougb, 
therefore,!  have  the  most  unaMected  reluctance  to  enter  upon 
such  a subject,  and  certainly  do  not  acquiesce  in  your  right  to  de- 
mand it,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  by  making  the  inquiry, 
imposed  upon  me  the  obligation  to  do  so,  from  a just  considera- 
tion of  what  I owe  to  myself  and  to  tlie  public.  I have  then  to 
state  to  you,  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  marriage,  I had  not 
heard  the  rumors,  which  have  since  in  various  fbr.ms,  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  was  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Eaton’s  relation  to 
the  society  of  tliis  place.  I accepted  your  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  your  wedding,  therefore,  with  no  distrust  of  the  propriety 
of  my  doing  so,  other  than  that  which  resulted  from  my  own  situa- 
tion at  that  period.  You  are  yourself  no  doubt  aware  how  much 
that  event,  and  your  subsequent  introduction  into  the  cabinet, 
made  these  rumors  tlie  subject  of  conversation.  1 could  not  longer 
continue  in  ignorance  of  that  which  was  publicly  and  generally 
spoken  of,  and  it  consequently  became  necessary  for  me,  embar- 
rassed as  the  question  was,  by  tlie  official  relation  in  which  we 
stood  to  each  other,  to  determine  upon  my  future  conduct.  In 
doing  this,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  he  necessary,  to  decide  upon 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statements  which  were  made.  It 
was  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  general  sense  of  the  community  of 
wliich  I had  recently  become  a member;  and  having  done  so,  to 
conform  to  it.  In  the  winter  of  1830,  as  I presume  is  known  to 
you,  I was  called  upon  by  a gentleman,  who  represented  him- 
self as  acting,  and  who  I doubt  not  did  act,  under  the  authority 
of  the  president,  to  express  with  precise  reference  to  this  subject 
the  1‘egret  whicli  he  felt  at  the  want  of  harmony,  or  of  social  in- 
tercourse among  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  to  announce 
his  determination  at  any  rate  to  have  it.  Messrs.  Ingham  and 
Branch  were  present  at  this  interview.  The  fact  was  distinctly 
stated  that  they  and  myself  had  successively  given  very  large 
parties  to  which  Mrs  Eaton  had  not  been  invited.  We  were  then 
told  that  on  such  occasions  at  least  the  president  would  expect 
in  future  a social  intercourse  between  our  respective  families. 
There  were  various  other  suggestions  made  during  this  conversa- 
tion, hut  the  recapitulation  of  them  is  not  rendered  necessary  by 
your  inquiry.  1 answered  this  communication  for  myself,  that  I 
would  not  permit  tlie  president,  nor  any  other  individual  to  re- 
gulate the  social  intercourse  of  myself  or  family— and  that  if  such 
requisition  was  persevered  in,  I would  retire  from  the  official  situa- 
tion which  I lield.  In  the  interview  to  which  I was  invited  by 
the  president  some  few  days  afterwards,  I frankly  expressed  to 
him  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  he  disclaimed  any  disposition  to 
press  such  a requisition.  I am  not  aware  that  any  other  occasion 
has  occurred  in  which  the  question  of  an  intercourse  between 
your  family  and  mine  has  been  presented  to  me  or  to  my  family. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 

JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  J.  H.  Eaton,  esq. 

Monday  Morning,  8 o'clock. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  note  of  the  l8th  inst.  It  may  be 
come  necessary  for  me  lo  offer  something  in  reply.  For  the  pre- 
sent I have  engagements  which  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than 
to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  received.  Very  respectfully’, 

20th  June,  1831,  J.  H,  EATON. 

Mr.  Berrien. 
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Sir:  I have  not  had  leisure  to  reply  to  your  letter  or  the  I8th 
until  to-day.  It  involved  matter  vvliicli  it  behoved  me  to  give  a 
full  and  calm  consideratioii  to.  That  has  Li  en  given. 

1 teU  indisposed  to  believe  tint  these  attacks  of  gen.  Green 
could  he  auth.. vised  hv  you,  or  were  made  under  your  s.anctimi. 
Your  declaration  is  evidence  ol'  the  correctness  of  what  I was 
before  impressed  with.  I take  occasion,  therdore,  with  pleasure, 
to  acknowledge  the  trankness  with  which  you  have  disavowed  an 
agency  in  this  nefarious  business.  Hespectlully,  your  mosj  obe- 
dient, 

J.  M.  Berrien,  esq. 


j.  H.  e.\tol; 


member  of  congress  allusion  was  made.  Sincerelv  and  truly  vour 
friend,  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Messrs.  Ingham  and  Berrien,  city  of  ISqishington. 

1 he  absence  ot  gov.  Branch  has  been  the  only  cause  why  this 
letter  was  not  also  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  Berrien  to  col.  Johnson. 

Ifashington,7lh  July^t^ZI. 

Dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  30th  ult.  addressed  jointly  to  Mr.  Ing- 
ham and  myself  has  been  duiy  received.  I have  noted  your  view 
of  the  occurrence  to  which  it  refers,  with  a perfect  disposition  to 
meet  you  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and  of  good  feeling,  which  is 
expressed  in  your  letter.  It  is  an  evidence  of  my  reluctance  to 
engage  in  controversy,  that  I have  abstained  from  going  before 
the  public,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  misrepresentations  with 
which  the  newspapers  are  teeming.  I still  desire  to  avoid  this  ne- 
cessity—but  as  circumstances  beyond  my  control  maj’  render  it  in* 
dispensable,  I acquiesce  with  liie  less  reluctance,  in  the  inter- 
change of  recollections  which  you  ptopose. 

I am  to  speak  of  what  occurred  at  the  interview  which  took 
place  between  you,  Messrs.  Branch  and  Ingham,  and  myself,  at  my 
house.  Y'ou  had,  as  I afttrvsards  understood,  held  previous  con- 
versations on  the  same  subject  with  one  or  both  of  those  gentle- 
men, but  I was  perfectly  unprepared  for  the  interview,  until  the 
moment  when  you  announced  its  object  at  my  house.  The  im 
pression  made  by  your  annunciation  was  such  as  not  to  be  easi- 
ly effaced  from  my  memory.  You  began  by  expressing  the  friend- 
ly regard  which  y'ou  felt  for  those  gentlemen  and  myself,  and  by 
stating  that  this  was  the  motive  for  your  interference.  Y'ou  told 
us  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  presi- 
dent that  a combination  existed  between  Messrs.  Ingham,  and 
Branch,  and  myself,  to  exclude  I^Irs.  Eaton  from  the  society  of 
Washington— that  he  was  excited  by  this  representation,  consider- 
ing it  as  an  attempt  to  wound  him  through  major  Eaton— that 
the  president  had  seen  with  pain  the  want  of  harmony  among  the 
members  of  his  cabinet— that  he  was  determined  to  have  harmony, 
and  that  his  determination  would  be  announced  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  Y'ou  added  that  you  had  in  the  mean  time 
sought  this  interview  with  the  approbation  of  the  president,  from 
motives  of  regard  for  all  parties.  Y'ou  mentioned,  as  circumstan- 
ces w hich  had  contributed  to  produce  this  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  the  president,  that  Messrs.  Branch,  and  Ingham,  and  myself, 
had  successively  given  large  parties  to  which  Mrs.  E.  had  not 
been  invited— and  while  you  disclaimed  any  disposition  on  his  part 
to  require  an  intimacy  between  our  families  and  that  of  maj.  Ea- 
ton, you  added,  that  he  would  in  future  expect  that  at  least  on  such 
occasions  as  that  to  which  you  had  referred,  (that  is  to  say,  when 
large  or  general  parties  were  given),  that  Mrs,  E.  should  be  invit- 
ed. I replied  to  you  that  not  having  been  previously  advised  of 
the  intention  to  hold  this  interview —having  had  no  conference 
w ith  the  other  gentlemen,  I must  be  considered  solely  responsible 
lice  to  liiin,  lliat  the  public  may  be  in  full  possession  ot  ■ fur  what  I was  about  to  say.  I then  observed  that  I would  not 
his  statement.  Mv  replv  follows;  and  alter  tliis  tl>e  ! Permit  the  president  or  any  other  man  to  regulate  the  social  inter- 
1 ,1  'fj.,  1 ^uurse  of  myself  or  family— and  that  if  such  a requisition  was  per- 

lelter^  and  statemc  nt  ot  *>Jr.  rngham,  to  w hom,  as  w el  j you  expressed  your  re|.tt 

as  lo  Braachj  i loi  w arued  a copj  ot  col.  Johnson  s 1 terms  of  this  answer— and  I remarked  that  it  was  inditFerent 

letter.  From  Mr.  I’l’ancli  i have  received  no  re  ply  — j to  me  in  what  terms  it  was  conveyed,  provided  the  substance  was 
owing,  as  1 sininose,  to  his  absence  Irom  home.  retained— hut  that  from  this  I would  not  depart,  I understood 

“ - 1 you  to  disclaim  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  president  to  re- 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  to  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Ingham.  j quire  an  intimate  intercourse  between  the  families  of  Messrs. 

Great  Crossing,  30th  June,  1831.  i Branch,  and  Ingham,  and  myself,  and  that  of  major  Eaton,  but  to 
Gentlemen:  The  Telegraph  has  alluded  to  some  comtnunication  | express  with  equal  clearness  his  expectation  that  when  we  gave 
made  to  jou  by  a member  ot_  congress,  authorised  by  the  presi-  large  or  general  parties  Mrs.  E.  should  be  invited — and  it  was  my 


irashington,  23d  June.  1S3I. 

S.r:  Y'our  note  of  yesterday  was  received  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  1 was  too  much  indispojed,  however,  to  reply  to  it  at  the 
moment,  and  do  so  now  merely  to  prevent  misconception. 

Ill  your  note  of  the  17th  instant,  you  called  upon  me  to  sane- 
tioti  or  disavow  the  statement  contained  in  a publication  of  the 
Telegraph  of  that  date.  I could  not  recognise  your  right  to  make 
this  demand,  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  my  reply,  I thought 
it  was  proper  to  state  to  you  w’hat  I had  done,  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  I'o  do  this  was  the  only  object  of  that  note. 

You  are  quite  riglit,  however,  iii  bilieving  that  I had  no  agen- 
cy ill  procuring  the  publication  of  the  statement  referred  to.  And 
adverting  to  ilie  spirit  of  your  last  note,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
thus  coiilirmingthe  conviction  which  you  have  expressed.  I am, 
respectfully,  JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

'I'o  J.  H.  Eaton,  esq. 

Shortly  after  this,  I received  a letter  from  col.  John- 
son, whicli  with  iny  reply,  I feel  myself  bound  now  to 
give  to  the  public.  I h.ave  anxiously  desired  to  delay 
this  until  I could  receive  col.  Johnson’s  answ’er.  Per- 
liaps  I liave  waited  long  enough;  for  my  reply,  acco:  d- 
iiig  to  the  memorandum  which  I have  of  it,  was  dated 
on  the  fill  instant.  But  it  is  not  this  ciicurastance  which 
has  determined  me.  Col.  Johnson  has  furnished  to  the 
editor  of  the  Globe  a statement  full  or  otherwise,  of 
what  passed  between  Messrs.  Branch  and  Ingham  and 
myselt  and  himself,  on  the  occasion  so  often  referred  to. 
Fxlracts  from  this  statement  are  used  to  do  me  injustice. 
'J  his  is  done,  to  be  sure,  wiiliout  the  authority  of  col. 
Johnson,  but  he  has  furnished  the  means  which  are  thus 
improperly  used,  and  1 have  no  alternative  but  lo  give 
the  correspontience,  or  submit  to  continued  misrepresen- 
tation. I publish  col.  Johnson’s  letter,  as  an  act  of  jus- 


the  allaiion  could  be  made  to  me,  because  if  I had  ever  communi-  ) lettrr  to  them,  and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves 
•caled  such  an  idea,  1 should  have  done  the  most  palpable,  gross, ; The  impression  w hich  this  conversation  made  upon  my  mind  is 
and  wanton  injustice  to  the  I'residciit;  for  he  disclaimed,  ou  all  j clear  and  distinct;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  hare  been 
occasions,  any  right, or  desire,  or  intention,  to  regulate  the  inivate  I effaced  from  my  memory.  My  own  disposition  was  instantly  to 
cr  social  intercourse  of  his  cabinet.  'I'he  president  had  been  in-  , resign  my  office.  In  consenting  to  retain  it,  I yielded  to  the 
duced  to  believe  that  a part  of  his  cabinet  had  entered  into  a deep  ! opinions  of  those  in  whose  judgment  I had  confidence,  and  to  my 
laid  scheme  to  drive  major  Eaton  from  his  cabinet,  and  of  this  he  | sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  interests  of  Georgia,  at  that  particu- 
conipbiine.-l.  1 did  not  believe  it,  and,  as  the  mutual  friend  of  all  ' lar  juncture. 

concerned,  1 projozed  that  I should  have  the  opportunity  to  con- ; lily  remembrance  of  this  conversation  is  moreover  confirmed 
verse  with  dial  portion  of  his  cabinet  before  he  had  an  interview  ; by  a recollection  of  wliat  occurred  on  my  subsequent  interview 
with  them,  and  lie  acquiesced— and  the  interview  which  1 f.ad  | with  the  president,  in  whicli  a particular  reference  was  made  to 
w itli  you,  re, tilled,  as  I understood,  in  a better  understanding,  and  , it.  When  he  spoke  of  a combination  between  Messrs.  Ingham 
in  fact  1 considered  it  a reconciliation.  W'hatever  came  from  me,  | and  Branch,  and  mj-sel-f,  to  exclude  Mrs.  E.  from  societj  , I claim- 
upon  the  subject  ot  a social  intercourse,  was  the  suggestions  of  my  | ed,  as  matter  of  right,  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom 
jchdd/f/e  to  restore  harmony  among  friends.  My  object  was  peace  : such  a representation  had  been  made.  He  said  the  impression 
and  friendship.  1 have  never  considered  myself  at  liberty  la  say  j had  been  derived  from  the  various  rumors  which  had  reached  him; 
any  thing  about  this  interview  except  to  a discreet  and  confiden-  i spoke  of  the  parties  which  had  been  given  by  those  gentlemen 
lial  friend.  I c.  rtainiy  should  nut  think  any  of  the  parties  justi-  ^ and  myself,  to  which  Mrs  E.  had  not  been  iuvittd— and  added 
fled  in  representing  lor  publication  or  newspaper.s,  what  any  of!  that  the  reports  against  her  were  foul  calumnies.  I remonstrated 
the  other  parties  said,  without  submitting  such  st  itement  for  mu-  ; against  his  having  adopted  an  opinion  dishonorable  to  any  mem- 
tual  cNamination;  for  the  plain  reason  that  such  conversations  are  1 her  ot  his  cabinet  on  mere  rumor,  but  expressly  declined  to  discuss 
so  easily  misunderstood.  1 may  well  remember  what  I have  said  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  reports  to  which  he 


niysell,  but  may  not  so  easily  represent  wliat  you  have  said,  or 
intendf  d to  say.  1 have  not  myself  seen  the  necessity  or  proprie- 
ty of  any  allusion  in  newspapers,  to  our  interview,  which  was 
among  intimate  and  bosom  friends,  where  the  conva-sation  was 
free  and  iinrcsi  rv  d,  end  lor  the  object  of  peace  and  friendship. 
But  It  any  should  consider  it  necessary,  then  the  great  object 
should  be,  to  state  the  conve  rsation  correctly;  for  ilieie  can  be  no 
motive  to  misimdorsiand  the  tacts.  For  fear  that  allusion  should 
have  been  made  to  myself,  as  the  memb.  r of  congress,  and  be- 
lieving it  barely  possible  that  I may  have  been  misunderstood  on 
the  particular  jioiiU  alluded  to,  1 have  felt  it  my  duty,  and  due  to 
that  perfect  fiieiiOship  which  has  ever  existed  between  us,  to  make 
known  these  views,  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  made,  as  a 
misunderstanding,  without  llu  necessity  of  any  formal  publica 


had  referred— telling  him,  that,  without  undertaking  to  decide 
whether  they  were  true  or  false,  it  was  my  purpose  merely  to  con- 
form to  the  general  sense  of  the  commiin.ty  of  which  I had  be- 
come a member;  and  that  I could  not  be  induced  to  change  that 
determination.  The  decision  of  the  president  not  to  pursue  this 
matter  further,  I understood  at  the  time  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  representations  of  some  of  his  most  intimate  personal  friends . 

Such  is  my  understanding  of  the  conversation  referred  to  in 
your  letter.  I look  to  it  as  the  origin  and  continuing  cause  of 
the  distraction  of  the  party,  which  has  thus  lost  the  means  of  do- 
ing much  good  which  it  might  have  effected.  But  I am  not  de- 
sirous to  bruit  it  to  the  world.  If.  without  imputing  to  me  the 
alleged  want  of  harmony  in  the  cabinet,  my  retirement  is  placed 
, . , . . on  the  giound  of  the  president’s  mere  wil'l,  so  far  as  I am  eon- 

lion  from  either  of  us,  and  without  even  a disclosure  as  to  whatcerned,  it  is  well.  I do  uot  dispute  his  right  to  exe  rcise  that  as 
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he  thinks  fit;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I will  not  submit 
to  the  continued  misrepresentations  of  the  public  journals.  The 
best  legacy  I liave  to  bequeath  them  is  the  untarnislud  repu- 
tation of  their  father.  I can  easily  conceive,  also,  that  a state 
of  things  may  exist,  in  whicli  a sense  of  duty  to  the  public  will 
compel  me  to  speak.  But  I hope  such  an  emergency  will  not 
arise. 

I ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  I have  already  stated  to  major 
£aton  the  substance  of  this,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  answer  a 
call  which  he  made  upon  me  to  avow  or  disavow  the  statement  in 
the  Telegraph,  that  my  family  had  relused  to  associate  with  his. 
It  was  not  necessary  however,  to  mention  your  name,  and  it  was 
consequently  not  mentioned.  1 spoke  of  the  interview  as  having 
been  bad  with  “a  gentleman  who  represented  himself  as  acting, 
and  who  I doubt  not  did  act  under  the  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent.” Having  now  replied  to  your  letter,  I will  otily  add,  that, 
should  our  recollections  dilTer,  1 shall  regret  it.  But  that  I have 
taken  great  care  not  to  put  down  any  tiling  which  is  not  distinct- 
ly impressed  upon  mine.  I am,  dear  sir,  respectfully\  yours, 
JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERIUEN. 

Hon.  i?.  ill.  Johnson. 


Mr.  Ingham  to  coL  Johnson. 

New  Hope,  July  I3ih,  1S31. 

Dear  sir— I have  received  a copy  of  your  letter  of  the  30ih  ult. 
to  Mr.  Berrien  and  myself,  forwarded  oy  him  from  Washingio.n, 
relating  to  an  allegation  made  in  the  newspapers,  that  gen.  Jack- 
son  had  required,  through  a member  of  congress,  of  Messrs.  Branch, 
Berrien,  and  myself,  that  our  families  should  associate  with  Mrs. 
Eaton.  1 had  aho  noticed  the  publication  in  the  Telegrapli  to 
which  you  refer,  and  another  of  ilie  same  import  in  a New  York 
paper  of  an  earlier  date,  and  supposing  it  probable,  in  t'.ie  e.s.. st- 
ing state  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  discussion  would  take  such 
a range  as  to  involve  all  the  parties  to  that  transaction  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  explaiiations,  I had  comnienctd  the  preparation 
of  copies  of  a siatenient  of  the  conversation  which  you  Jiave  re- 
ferred to;  as  well  that  between  you  and  me,  as  that  between  gen. 
Jackson  and  my  self  on  the  same  sui  jcct,  intending,  as  soon  as  liiey 
could  be  completed,  to  send  one  to  him  and  another  to  yourself. 
Upon  the  receipj;  of  your  letter,  I immediately  wrote  you  a note, 
expressing  an  intention  to  wait  lor  the  further  comparison  of  oar 
recollections  belbre  I made  any  determination  as  to  the  disposition 
of  my  statement.  But  two  articles  in  the  Globe  of  the  11th  inst. 
whith.  you  have  no  doobt  seen,  reached  me  before  my  letter  was 
maded,  and  arrested  its  progress.  These  articles,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  subject,  bear  on  their  face  llie  evidence  of  having 
been  authorised  by  general  Jackson  and  yoursejf,  and  leave  me 
no  choice  as  to  the  puDlicaiioii  of  my  siatemeut.  The  article 
which  I supposed  to  have  been  authorised  by  you,  shows  that  you 
have  also  taken  a different  view  of  this  matter  since  y our  letter  to 
me  before  referred  to  was  written.  I could  not  otherwise  recon- 
cile your  remonitrance  against  a publication  of  what  you  then 
deemed  a conhdeiitial  conversation,  with  the  authority  alleged  by 
the  Globe  to  publish  your  denial  of  the  statement  alluded  to;  at 
least,  without  a previous  interchange  of  recollections  between  all 
ihe  parlies  concerned.  I do  not,  howevn  , concur  with  you  in  the 
opiuion  that  there  ever  was  any  obligatioti  of  secrecy  imposed  on 
me,  or  those  associated  with  me,  to  be  implied  from  the  frientlly 
character  of  the  conversation  referred  to.  The  cammu..ieaii'jn 
made  to  me  by  you  that  niy  continuance  in  olliee  would  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  niy  family  to  visit  Mrs.  Eaton  atid  invite  her 
to  their  large  parties.  1 considered  at  the  time,  tliough  not  so  in- 
tended by  you,  as  in  its  nature  offensive.  It  could  not,  ihtreibre, 
carry  with  it  the  confidential  obligation  which  belongs  to  the  usual 
intercourse  cf  friendship.  I regarded  the  proposition  as  wound- 
ing to  my  feelings,  and  had  determined  to  resign  my  office  even 
alter  you  informed  me  that  gen.  Jackson  had  changed  Ins  ground, 
from  which  I was  only  dissuaded  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  ol 
the  friends  I consulted,  who  urged,  a.mong  other  considerations, 
that  although  my  personal  respect  lor  the  president  might  be  im- 
paired, my  services  in  the  depart. ueiit  were  for  the  country,  and 
while  it  was  faithfully  served,  I could  not  be  unfaithful  to  the 
administration.  A proposition  thus  disposed  of  could  be  regarded 
as  any  thing  rather  tlian  imposing  an  obligation  of  friendly  confi- 
dence. But  1 find  an  additional  reason  fur  publication  growing 
out  of  your  letter;  its  apparent  disagreement  from  my  statement, 
audits  admonitory  suggestions  could  nut  tail,  whenever  the  vvliole 
mailer  shall  be  brought  out,  which  is  inevitable  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  to  expose  me  to  the  imputatun  of  hav> 
ing  shrunk  from  doing  what  duty  to  my  own  eharacter,  if  not  to 
the  country,  seemed  to  demantl,  I cannot  ilieretore  accord  m your 
desire  that  no  publication  shall  be  made,  any  more  liian  1 can  in 
the  views  of  the  obligation  of  secrecy  whicli  you  have  suggested. 
1 would  prefer,  however,  to  aeeompany  the  publication  witu  that 
of  your  letter  of  the  30ih  ult.  but  not  having  t.-eeived  any  inti- 
mation of  your  wishes  on  that  subject,  it  will  require  some  delibe- 
ration to  determine  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done  in  this  parti- 
cular. 1 can  assure  you  that  this  deierminaiiou  will  be  exclusive- 
ly governed  by  a desire  to  do  what,  under  all  circumstances,  may 
appear  most  likely  to  meet  your  own  wishes.  1 have  now  only 
to  add  that  in  making  the  statements  of  these  conversations,  1 
have  relied  not  merely  on  the  indelible  impressions  made  on  iny 
memory,  but  on  memoranda  put  on  paper  at  the  lime.  1 have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  or  any  note  of  your  having  adverted 
to  any  fact  or  circumstance  alleged  by  general  Jackson  or  your- 
self, as  evidence  of  unkind  feeling  for,  much  less  hostility  to,  or  a 
conspiracy  against  maj.  Eaton  on  the  part  of- Mr.  Branch,  iMr. 
Berrien,  or  myself,  or  of  any  want  oi  harmony  in  the  cabinet 
other  than  the  simple  and  isolated  fact,  that  our  families  did 
nut  visit  Mrs.  Eaton  and  invite  lier  to  their  parties.  Nor  have 
I any  note  or  recollection  of  any  proposition  made  by  you  to 
me  individually,  or  jointly  with  the  other  genlleiiitii,  as  a 


means  of  removing  the  alleged  difficulties,  other  than  that  our 
families  should  visit  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  invite  her  to  their  large 
parties.  1 cannot  hut  persuade  myself  that  my  statement  will 
call  to  mind  matters  whicli  may  have  escaped  your  recollection, 
and  satisfy  your  judgment  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  your  instructions  I could  not  liave  understood  them 
differently  from  wliat  1 have.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respeetfuily,  your  obedient  servant,  S.  D.  INGHA.M. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Johnson. 


Mr.  Inghani's  statement,  a copy  of  rohich  teas  enclosed  in  his  let' 
ter  to  col,  Johnson. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  January,  1831,  col.  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, waited  on  me  in  the  treasury  department,  and  after  some 
preiiminary  conversation,  in  which  he  expressed  his  great  regret 
that  my  family,  and  that  of  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Berrien,  did 
not  visit  Mrs.  Edtuii,  he  said  that  it  had  been  a subject  of  great 
excitenieiit  with  the  president,  who  liad  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  having  harmony  in  his  cabinet  by  some  aecommoda- 
tion  of  this  matter.  He,  col.  Jolinson,  was  the  friend  of  us  all, 
and  hail  now  come  at  i!ie  request  of  the  president  to  see  whe- 
ther any  thing  could  be  done;  who  thought  that  when  our  la- 
dies gave  parties  they  ought  to  invite  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  as  they 
had  never  returned  her  call,  if  they  would,  leave  the  first  card, 
and  open  a formal  intercourse  in  that  way,  the  president  would 
be  sattsfied,  but  unless  something  was  done  of  this  nature,  he  had 
no  doubt,  indeed  he  knew,  that  tiie  president  was  resolved  to  have 
harmony,  and  would  probably  remove  Mr.  Brancb,  Mr.  Berrien, 
and  myself.  I replied  to  col.  Johnson,  that  in  all  matters  of  of- 
ficial business,  or  fiaviiig  any  connection  llietewitli,  1 considered 
myself  bound  to  maintain  an  open,  frank,  and  harmonious  inter- 
course with  the  gentlemen  I was  associated  with.  That  the  pre- 
sident had  a right  to  expect  the  exertion  of  my  best  faculties,  and 
the  employment  of  my  time,  in  the  public  service.  As  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Eaton,  1 felt  an  obligation  on  me  not  to  say  any 
thing  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  which  he  labored  under,  but 
to  observe  total  silence  aud  neutrality  in  relatioti  to  the  reports 
about  his  wife,  and  to  inculcate  the  same  course  as  to  my 
family,  and  if  any  other  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
president  they  were  false.  Having  prescribed  to  myself  this  rule, 
and  always  acted  upon  it,  I had  done  all  that  the  president  had 
a right  to  expect.  That  the  society  of  Washington  Was  liberally  or* 
gauised;  there  was  but  one  circle,  into  which  every  person  of  re 
spectable  character  disposed  to  be  social  was  readily  admitted,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cireuiiistaiice  ol  birtli,  fortune,  or  station  which 
operated  in  many  other  places.  That  we  had  no  right  to  exert 
official  power  to  regulate  its  social  intercourse.  That  xMrs.  Jiaton 
had  never  been  received  by  the  society  here,  and  it  did  not  be- 
come us  to  force  her  upon  it;  tliat  my  family  had  therefore  not 
associated  with  her,  and  they  had  done  so  with  iny  approba- 
tion, and  that  the  president  ought  not,  for  tlie  sake  of  Ins  own 
character,  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  But  if  he  chose  to  ex- 
ert his  power  to  force  my  family  to  visit  any  body  they  did 
not  choose  to  visit,  he  was  interfering  with  that  which  i.elonged  to 
me,  and  no  human  power  should  regulate  the  social  intercourse 
of  my  family,  by  means  of  official  or  any  otlier  power  winch 
I could  resist.  If  I could  submit  to  such  control  1 should  be 
unworthy  of  my  station,  and  would  despise  myself.  I'liat  it  was 
eminently  due  to  the  character  of  the  president  to  have  it  known 
that  he  did  not  interfere  in  such  matters,  and  that  the  course 
v/e  had  pursued  was  preservative  of  his  honor  and  political 
standing.  1 had  taken  my  ground  on  mature  reflection,  as  to 
what  was  due  to  my  family,  to  my  friends,  and  to  the  admi- 
nistration, without  any  prejudice  against  major  Eaton  or  his 
wife,  and  had  fully  determiued  not  to  change  it,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence. 

Col.  J.  said  that  he  bad  been  requested  by  tlie  president  to  liave 
a conversation  with  the  secretary  of  the  navy  and  the  aitorney 
general  also;  but,  from  what  I bad  said,  he  supposed  it  would  be 
of  no  avail.  The  president  had  expressed  a hope  that  our  families 
would  have  been  willing  to  invite*  Mrs.  Eaton  to  their  large  par- 
ties, to  give  the  appearance  of  an  ostensible  intercourse,  adding 
that  he  was  so  much  excited  that  he  was  like  a roaring  lion.  He 
had  heard  that  the  lady  of  a foreign  ministtr  l ad  joined  in  tlie 
conspiracy  against  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  he  had  sworn  that  he  would 
send  her  and  her  hnsband  home  if  he  could  not  put  an  end  to 
such  doings.  I replied,  that  jt  could  hardly  be  possible  that  the 
president  contemplated  such  a step.  Col.  J.  replied,  that  he  cer- 
tainly did;  and  again  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  useless  for 
him  to  see  Mr.  Branch  and  -Mr.  Berrien.  I told  him  that  each  of 
us  had  taken  our  course,  upon  our  own  views  of  propriety,  with- 
out concert;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  consider  me  as  answering 
for  any  but  myself.  He  then  proposed  that  1 should  meet  him 
at  Mr.  Branch’s,  and  invite  Mr  Berrien  that  evening  at  7 o’clock; 
which  was  agreed  to.  Col.  J.  came  to  my  house  about  6,  and  we 
went  up  to  Mr.  Berrien’s,  having  first  sent  for  Mr.  Branch.  On 
our  way  to  Mr.  Berrien’s,  Col.  J.  remarked  that  the  president  had 
infcvmtd  him  that  he  would  invite  Mr.  Bianch,  Mr.  Berrien  and 
myself,  to  meet  him  on  tlie  ii.xt  Friday,  when  he  would  inform 
Us,  in  the  presence  of  Dr,  Ely,  of  his  detirminaiion;  and  if  we 
did  not  agree  to  co.mply'  witli  Iiis  wishes,  lie  would  expect  us  to 
send  in  our  resignations.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Mr.  Berrien’s  col. 
J.  renewed  the  subject  in  presence  of  him  and  gov.  Branch,  and 
repeated  substantially,  though,  I thought  rather  more  qualifiedly, 
what  he  liad  said  to  me.  lie  did  not  go  so  inueli  into  detail,  nor 
do  1 recollect  whetlier  he  mentioned  t.'ie  president’s  remarks  as 
to  the  lady  above  mentioned  and  Dr.  Ely— tlioie  gentlemen  will 
butter  ^recollect.  Mr.  Branch  ant!  Mr.  Berrien  replied,  as  une- 
quivocally as  1 had  done,  that  they  would  never  consent  to  have 
the  Social  relations  of  their  families  controlled  by  any  pow'er  what- 
ever but  their  own.  Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Berrien  and  myself,  went 
the  same  evening  to  a party  at  col.  Towson’s,  where  a report  was 
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current  tliat  we  were  tt»  be  removed  /criliwitb,  of  wliicli  I l)ad  no, 
doubt  at  ilie  time.  I be  next  morning,  col.  J.  came  to  my  iiouse 
and  said  tliat  be  ouglit  ))Lrbaps  to  liavc  been  more  frank  last  even- 
ing^,  and  told  us  positively  tliat  ibe  jirLsident  liad  finally  deter- 
mined on  our  removal  from  office,  unless  we  agreed  at  once  that 
our  families  sboiild  visit  Mrs.  Kiton,  and  invite  ber  to  their  large 
parties;  and  that  be  bad  made  up  bis  mind  to  designate  'ir. 
Dickins  to  take  charge  of  the  treasury  department,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
dall to  take  charge  of  the  navy  department,  and  would  find  an 
attorney  general  somewhere.  I observed  that  my  course  was 
fixed,  and  could  not  be  changed  for  all  the  offices  in  the  president’s 
gift;  and  it  made  no  more  difference  to  me  than  to  any  other  per- 
son whom  the  president  designated  to  take  my  place.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  colonel  J.  called  again,  and  informed  me 
that  be  bad  just  been  with  the  president,  who  bad  drawn  up  a 
paper  explanatory  of  what  be  bad  intended  and  expected  of  us; 
that  some  of  bis  Tennessee  friends  bad  been  with  him  for  seve- 
ral hours;  that  his  passion  had  subsided,  and  he  had  entirely 
cfianged  his  ground:  He  would  not  insist  on  our  families  visit- 

ing Mrs.  Eaton;  he  only  wished  us  to  assist  in  putting  down  the 
slanders  against  ber;  that  be  believed  her  innoceiir,  and  he  thought 
our  families  ought  to  do  what  they  could  to  sustain  her,  if  they 
could  not  visit  her;  and  that  he  wished  to  see  me  the  next  day. 
Colonel  J.  added  that  the  president  had  been  exceedingly  excited 
for  several  days,  but  was  now  perfectly  calm  and  mild.  The  next 
day  1 waited  on  the  president,  and  opened  the  subject  by  stating 
that  colonel  Johnson  bad  informed  me  that  be  wished  to  see  me; 
to  which  he  assented,  and  went  into  a long  argument  to  show 
Jiow  innocent  a woman  Mrs.  Eaton  was, and  how  much  she  had 
been  persecuted,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  a number  of  la- 
dies who  had  been  active  in  this  persecution,  and  that  the  lady 
of  a foreign  minister  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators;  adding 
that  he  would  send  her  and  her  husband  home,  and  teach  him 
and  his  master  that  the  wife  of  a member  of  his  cabinet  was 
not  to  be  tlius  treated;  that  Mrs.  E.  was  as  pure  and  chaste  as 
Mrs.  Doiielson’s  infant  daughter,  but  there  was  a combinaton  here 
among  a nurwber  of  ladies,  not  those  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
to  drive  her  out  of  society;  and  to  drive  her  husband  out  of  of- 
fice; but  he  would  be  cut  into  inch  pieces  on  tlie  rack,  before 
lie  would  suffer  him  or  his  wife  to  be  injured  by  their  vile  ca- 
lumnies; that  he  was  resolved  to  have  harmony  in  his  cabinet, 
and  he  wished  us  to  join  in  putting  down  the  slanders  against 
Mrs.  Eaton.  I observed  to  the  president,  that  I had  never  con- 
sidered it  incumbent  on  me  to  investigate  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Eaton;  such  a service  did  not,  in  my  judgment,  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  duties  to  the  government;  it  belonged  to  so- 
ciety alone  to  determine  such  matters.  Tlie  power  of  the  ad- 
niinistratioii  could  not  change  the  opinion  of  the  community, 
even  if  it  could  be  properly  used  to  control  the  relations  of  do- 
mestic life  in  any  case.  'I'lie  society  of  Washington  must  be 
the  brst  judges  of  whom  it  ought  to  receive  1 regretted  the 
difficulties  whicli  major  Eaton  labored  under,  and  had  felt  it  to 
be  niy  duty  not  to  aggravate  them.  1 had  intended  at  an  early 
ilay  to  have  had  a conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  have  our  social  relations  defined,  but  no  opportunity 
had  ottered,  without  volunteering  one,  and  it  had  not  been  done 
in  that  way.  The  course  1 had  taken  was,  however,  adopted 
with  great  care,  to  save  his  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  what  was  due  to  my  family,  and  the  community 
with  wliich  v/e  were  associated.  1 considered  the  charge  of  my 
family  to  be  a sacred  trust,  belonging  exclusively  to  myself,  as  a 
member  of  society.  The  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  more  than  with  that  of  any  other  individual,  and  political 
power  could  not  be  properly  exerted  over  their  social  intercourse, 
and  it  was  important  to  his  reputation  to  have  it  understood 
that  he  did  not  interfere  in  such  matters.  That  I was  not  aware 
of  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  cabinet;  I had  not  seen  the  slightest 
symptom  of  such  a feeling  in  its  deliberations,  and  I was  per- 
fectly certain  that  my  official  conduct  had  never  been  influenc- 
ed ill  the  slightest  degree  by  a feeling  of  that  nature.  I saw  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  least  change  on  my  part  in  this  re- 
spect. To  which  the  president  rejilied,  in  a changed  tone,  that 
he  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  capacity 
in  executing  the  duties  of  the  department,  and  expressed  his 
perfect  satisfaction,  in  that  respect,  with  my  whole  conduct;  he 
liad  never  supposed  for  a moment  that  my  official  acts  had  been 
influenced  in  the  least  degree  by  any  unkind  feelings  towards 
major  Eaton;  and  lie  did  not  mean  to  insist  on  our  lamilies  vi- 
siting Mrs.  Eaton;  He  had  been  much  excited  fur  some  time 
past,  by  the  combination  against  her,  and  he  wished  us  to  aid 
him  ill  putting  down  their  slanders,  adding  tliat  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  most  of  the  invitations  to  parties;  and,  when  invit- 
ed, she  was  insulted;  and  that  the  lady  of  a foreign  minister 
before  referred  to  had  iiisulied  her  at  baron  Krudener’s  party. 

I remarked,  that  some  injustice  might  be  done  to  that  lady  o.i 
tliat  oeeaaion;  although  siie  might  not  choose  to  associate  with 
Mrs.  Eaton,  I did  not  think  she  intended  to  insult  her,  she 
might  have  supposed  that  there  was  sonie  design,  not  altogether 
respeetlul  to  hersell,  in  the  otter  of  the  attendance  to  supper  of 
the  secretary  ol  war,  whose  wife  she  did  not  visit,  instead  of 
that  ol  the  secretary  of  state,  which,  according  to  tli’e  usual  prac- 
tice she  probably  considered  lurself  entitled  to.  I was  present 
and  saw  most  of  what  had  happened,  tihe  evidently  thought 
lierself  aggrieved  at  something,  but  acted  with  much  dignity  on 
the  occasion.  I saw  no  appearance  of  insult  ottered  to  Mrs. 
Eaton.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  fully  informed,  and  knew 
all  about  it;  and  but  for  Certan  r.  asons  wliich  he  mentioned,  he 
would  have  sent  the  foreign  minister  before  relered  to,  and  his 
wife,  home  immediately.  After  some  further  conversation  on  this 
and  other  niatters,  in  which  1 considered  the  president  as  having 
entirely  waived  the  demand  made  through  col.  Johnson,  that  my 
family  must  visit  .Mrs.  Eaton,  as  the  condition  for  my  remaining 
in  office,  and  in  which  lit  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  personal 


kindness  towards  me,  I took  .my  leave.  He  did  not  show  me, 
or  read  any  paper  on  the  subject. 

4'he  public  will  uow,  i tiiiiik,  be  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  true  stale  of  the  facts  of  this  case.  .\lr. 
Ingham’s  very  lull  statement  is  taken  from  notes  made 
at  tile  time,  and  wliicli  were  shown  to  me  shortly  after 
tliey  were  made.  In  repeated  conversations  with  Mr, 
Branch,  our  recollections  were  found  to  concur.  I’he 
transaction  was  of  a nature  calculated  to  awaken  all 
my  attention,  and  to  impress  itself  indelibly  upon  my 
memory.  I claim  no  benefit,  therelore,  from  any  sup- 
posed imperfection  of  this  faculty,  and  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved, because  I speak  the  ti  utii. 

In  relation  to  the  statement  that  the  paper  drawn  up 
in  the  band- writing  of  the  president  was  shown  to  me^ 
the  denial  of  which  1 most  explicitly  repeat,  if  charity 
is  to  perform  lier  holy  office  in  reconciling  tliese  con- 
fiicling  assertions,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  believe  that 
tlie  memory  of  the  president  may  have  failed  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  saw  and  conversed  with  various  persons  on 
this  subject,  and  lias  to  rely  upon  his  memory  for  the 
tact  of  having  shown  this  paper  to  different  individuals. 
Each  of  those  individuals  is  required  only  to  speak 
for  himself  Tlie  nature  of  the  transaction  was  sueff 
that  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  either 
of  them. 

It  was  impossible  if  such  a paper  had  been  shewn, 
not  to  have  demanded,  and  to  have  persevered  in  the 
demand  to  have  tlie  names  of  the  persons,  on  whose  in- 
formation the  requisition  was  made.  No  one  would 
have  consented  to  have  the  conditions  on  which  he 
should  continue  in  office  prescribed  to  him,  on  the 
ground  of  a combination,  the  evidence  of  which  rested 
on  mere  rumor.  An  inquirj  must  have  been  (he  con- 
sequence, and  the  transaction  could  not  only  not  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  parties,  but  would  thus  have  be- 
come known  to  others.  I would  not  myself  have  retain- 
ed my  office  a moment  after  such  a paper  was  exhibited 
to  me.  I will  not  question  the  intention  of  the  presi- 
dent to  have  shewn  this  paper  to  me,  nor  his  belief  that 
he  did  so;  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  is  certain.  Those 
wlio  know  me  Will  uot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  decla- 
ration, and  an  impartial  community  will,  I trust,  per- 
ceive no  sufficient  motive  to  be  deduced,  either  from  my 
character,  or  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction,  for 
the  belief  of  intentional  misrepresentation  on  my  part. 

At  any  rate,  1 have  discharged  ray  duty,  by  bearing 
this  testimony  to  the  truth.  1 know  to  what  it  subjects’ 
me;  but  I rely  upon  the  discernment  and  the  integrity 
of  niv  countrymen,  and  will  abide  the  result. 

JOHN  MACITIERSON  BERRIEN. 
Washington,  July  22,  1831. 

From  the  Telegraph  of  July  23. 

H'ashington,  23dJidy,  183L 
Sir:  In  my  communication  to  the  public,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  I 
mentioned  tliat  I had  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Branch, 
to  whom  I had  forwarded  a copy  of  col.  Johnson's  let- 
ter. 1 have  now  to  slate  that,  by  the  mail  of  this  morn- 
ing I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Branch,  dated  the  20th 
instant,  in  which  he  says: 

“You  can  very  well  imagine  my  surprise,  on  reading 
the  colonel’s  \_Johnson's]  letter,  from  what  you  yourself 
experienced.  My  recollections  of  the  interview  will 
most  abundantly  corroborate  all  that  you  have  said.’^ 

1 am,  very  respectlully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph. 


|CU'=’  In  placing  the  following  brief  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  “Globe”  in  opposition  to  the  statements 
of  Messrs.  Berrien,  Ingham  and  Branch — if  error  ex- 
ists, it  is  agSinst  the  gentlemen  named;  but  we  shall  not 
further  give  room  to  Mr.  Blair's  publications,  in  reply 
to  statements  authenticated  by  substantial  names — un- 
less he  speaks  “by  authority,”  and  in  or  through  the 
names  of  gentlemen  of  sufficient  grade.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  three  members  of  the  late  “cabinet,’* 
referring  to  things  which  happened  to  themselves,  should 
enter  into  a controversy  with  the  editor  of  the  Globe, 
recently  arrived  at  Washington,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  who  cannot  be  presumed  to  knotv  any  thing 
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of  the  facts,  e.xcept  at  second-hand.  This  proceeding 
is  according  to  a rule  adopted  at  the  conunencement  ol 
this  work,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  adliered  to.  Col.  Jb/iiison’s  reply,  ol 
course,  will  appear  when  received — so  shall  any  state- 
ment which  the  president  may  make,  or  uulUorise  to  be 
made,  or  that  of  any  other  respectable  and  responsible 
person  cognizant  of  the  lads  in  question,  and  without  com- 
ment, as  our  custom  is:  but  the  speculations  of  the  edi- 
tor oj  the  Globe  must  remain  in  their  own  rank.  What 
that  rank  is,  may  be  easily  determined  by  his  catching 
at  a slip  of  the  pen,  ora  raisiirint,  in  the  “National  Intelli- 
gencer,” as  to  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Ingham  states  that 
col.  Johnson  called  on  him.*  I’he  year  was  established 
correctly  by  Mr.  Berrien,  and  so  fixed  by  circumstances 
in  Mr.  Ingham’s  statement,  that  it  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed— besiiies,  it  was  corrected  in  the  “'I'elegraph”  of  Sa- 
turday evening,  and  yet  fastened  upon  by  the  “Globe” 
ot  Alondayl  And  was  the  editor  of  that  paper  ignorant 
why  the  parties  “slept”  over  the  circumstances  “lor 
more  than  18  months,”  seeing  that  Mr.  Berrien  had 
said  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  June  to  Mr.  Eaton,  that 
the  '^president  had  disclaimed  any  disposition  to  press 
the  requisition”  of  col.  Johnson .i*  But  we  shall  not 
enter  into  this  controversy — in  giving  place  to  these  re- 
marks of  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  we  have  felt  it  proper 
to  make  these  explanations  as 

Editor  of  the  Register. 

From  the  Globe  of  Monday,  July  25. 

“We  lay  before  our  readers  to-day,  Mr.  Berrien’s  ad- 
dress to  the  public.  We  will  review  it  deliberately, 
and  show  from  a mass  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
col.  Johnson’s  positive  testimony,  that  the  charge  which 
Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch  and  Ingham  now  urge  against 
the  president,  is  utterly  unfounded.  We  will  show 
from  its  contradiction  ot  a well  known  fact,  susceptible 
ot  the  clearest  proof,  that  Air.  Ingham’s  statement  is  es- 
sentially incorrect:  and  that  notwithstanding  Alessrs. 
Berrien,  Branch  and  Ingham,  the  interested  parties, 
who  make  this  e\i(ience,  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  taken 
from  notes  made  at  the  time  by  Air.  Ingham — and  that 
in  their  '■‘■repeated  conversations P'  they  concurred  in  its 
details— yet  that  it  furnishes  in  itself  a clue  from  which 
we  will  prove  it  is  not  a true  record.  We  will  show, 
moreover,  that  it  stands  contradicted,  not  only  by  the 
impartial  ■xvitness,  who  communicated  between  the  pre- 
sident and  these  parlies,  but  also  by  the  knowledge  of 
all  those  near  the  president,  and  acquainted  with  his 
views. 

“There  is  one  thing  somewhat  remarkable  in  relation 
to  this  transaction,  to  which  we  would  call  public  atten- 
tion. It  is,  that  these  parties  should  have  slept  over 
circumstances  of  such  ‘'avoakening  interest  to  the  .Ame- 
rican people,'^  for  more  than  18  months.'!  May  not  the 
inclination  to  conceal  this  long  delay  in  doing  public 
justice,  have  prompted  Air.  Ingham  to  give  his  record 
the  date  of  27th  January,  1831,  when,  if  as  Mr.  Berrien 
says,  “these  notes  were  taken  at  the  time, A shown  to 
him  shortly  after,  the  date  would  have  been  January, 
1830.”  ^ 

Miscellanies. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  invited  major  Ea- 
ton to  a public  dinner,  which  he  declined,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  answer. 

Washington  city,  \2th  July,  1831. 
Gentlemen-.  For  the  polite  invitation  to  a public  din- 
ner, which  you  have  presented  to  me,  in  behalf  ot  “a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  without  distinc- 
tion ot  party,”  I beg  leave  to  lender  my  sincere  tlianks. 
The  spirit  and  kindness  ot  the  communication  demand 
ot  me  this  acknowledgement. 

No  man  can  be  regardless  of  public  sentiment:  it 
wisely  regulates  human  action;  and  is  gratifying  or  pain- 
ful, as  it  is  favorably  or  otherwise  bestowed.  But  confi- 
dence and  kindness,  however  manifested  by  strangers, 
become  more  endearing  when  they  proceed  from  tfiose 
who  have  long  been  acquainted  with  him  to  whom  they  are 
oftered.  F or  thirteen  years  past,  official  duties  have  call- 


The  National  Intelligencer  of  Tuesday  says,  “the 
error  was  not  the  printer’s,  but,  we  presume,  a lapsus 
peiinx  ot  the  transcriber,”  and  calls  it  an  '-ob-vious  er- 
ror,” as  indeed  it  is. 
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ed  me  to  act  before  those  in  whose  behalf  the  civility  you 
tender  is  made;  and  to  them  my  conduct  and  actions 
in  life,  must  show  whatever  of  merit  or  demerit  I mav 
lay  claim  to.  Hence  additional  gratification  is  derived 
from  the  friendly  character  of  your  invitation:  and,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  a testimonial  so  flattering  is  the 
more  acceptalile.  Few  of  us,  in  this  life,  are  without 
difficulties  and  trials:  mine  have  been  severe.  Yet  I 
have  consolation  in  the  belief,  “that  the  greatest  friend 
of  truth  is  time — her  greatest  enemy,  prejudice — and 
her  constant  companion,  humility.” 

Recent  circumstances  have  placed  me,  most  reluctant- 
ly, in  noisy  strife  before  the  public:  to  the  unnecessary 
excitement  which  it  has  occasioned,  I wish  to  contribute 
nothing.  Reposing  in  private  life,  my  desire  is,  to  see 
the  public  mind  at  rest,  rather  than  by  any  course  of 
mine  to  disturb  it;— to  quiet  angry  feelings,  and  by  no 
particijiation,  to  atlbrd  any  new  impulse  to  farther  mis- 
representations. At  a time,  like  the  present,  when  po- 
litical designs  interpose  a dark  and  misty  medium  to 
every  vision,  and  when  the  ties  of  former  friendships  are 
rudely  rent  asunder,  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  ad- 
monitions afForiled,  which  urged  me  to  jirefer  retire- 
ment, so  congenial  to  ray  feelings,  rather  than  by  ac- 
cepting the  civility  of  friends,  to  be  placed  in  a situation 
where  my  actions  and  their  motives  might  be  miscon- 
ceived, and  misrepresented.  Besides  these  considera- 
tions, of  themselves  sufficiently  weighty,  ray  every  mo- 
ment must  necessarily  be  employed  in  preparations  for 
my  departure  home. 

For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  1 feel  constrained  to 
decline  the  honor  you  intended;  and  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation  you  have  placed  me  under — duly  appre- 
ciating the  kind,  the  generous  impulse  which  dictated 
the  profi'ered  civility.  Rest  assured,  that  in  my  retire- 
ment to  a peaceful  home,  where  motive  will  be  wanting 
to  disturb  me,  1 shall  ever  remember  this  prominent 
mark  of  your  kindness,  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
cherish  its  recollection. 

For  yourselves,  individually,  and  those  whom  you  re- 
present, I beg  you  to  receive  the  respectful  considera- 
tion of  your  fellow  citizen,  J.  H.  EATON. 

To  AV.  A.  Davis,  Jno.  Barcroft,  Henry  AI.  Morfit,  R. 
C.  Weightraan,  N.  P.  Causin,  E.  De  Krafft,  Dan’i  D. 
Arden,  esqrs. 

MR.  BRANCH. 

From  the  Roanoke  JidvocatCi 

Windsor,  July  1 2,  1831. 

Rear  sir:  From  information  communicated  to  me  by 
my  friends,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  other  counties  of  the 
district,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  relate  circumstances 
connected  with  your  late  official  station,  which  would 
convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  your  course,  and  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  you;  and  as  1 have  repeat- 
edly stated  to  my  friends,  that  when  these  facts  were 
made  to  appear,  that  I would  no  longer  be  your  oppo- 
nent: I now,  sir,  frankly  make  the  same  declaration  to 
you.  1 do  this  from  no  motive  of  a personal  kind  what- 
ever. From  no  fear  of  a defeat  in  my  election,  but  from 
an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  which  1 owe  to  justice,  the 
honor  and  to  the  interest  of  my  state.  If  you  have  been 
treated  with  harshness,  unkindness  or  injustice,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom,  I hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  this  state,  fearlessly  to  sustain  you.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  within  your  knowledge  to  es- 
tablish this  fact,  you  have  only  to  relate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a certain  number  of  my  friends  selected  from 
each  county  in  this  district.  And  I take  this  occasion  to 
say,  that  I am  no  longer  a candidate,  and  that  I have  al- 
ways entertained  a high  admiration  of  your  character  as 
a man  and  a politician.  1 know,  sir,  that  I have  person- 
al and  political  enemies  that  would  be  gratified  at  any 
misfortune  that  might  befal  me,  political  or  otherwise, 
but  I hope  and  believe  that  you  have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  With  high  consideration,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  A.  BYNUM. 

To  the  hon.  John  Branch. 

REPET. 

Windsor,  July  12,  1831. 

Rear  sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  and 
can  tiuly  say,  in  ri^i'!  •,  that  ! believe  myself  to  have 
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been  unkindl)"  treated  in  the  transactions  alluded  to.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  dilate  on  my  wrong  before  the 
American  people:  but  misunderstood,  as  I have  been, 
my  conduct  censured  and  my  motives  impeached,  I hold 
myself  at  liberty  to  give  such  explanations  as  my  friends 
may  require.  I cheerfully  accede  to  your  proposition 
and  will  meet  your  friends,  at  any  time  and  place  they 
may  select.  I have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  magna- 
nimity of  yotir  course,  and  do  assure  you,  that  there  is 
no  feeling  in  my  bosom  that  responds  in  unison  wit!) 
the  passions  of  your  enemies.  With  much  respect,  1 
am  yours,  &c.  JOHN  BRANCH. 

J.  Bynum,  esq. 

Halifax  county,  July  \ 7lh,  1831. 

In  pursuance  to  the  above  correspondence,  Mr.  By- 
num called  upon  the  undersigned  persons,  his  political 
friends,  to  hear  a statement  of  facts  from  the  hon.  Jolin 
Branch,  relative  to  his  late  connexion  with  the  a<!minis- 
tration  of  the  general  government.  After  an  attentive 
hearing  and  dispassionate  consideration,  we  unanimous- 
ly and  unhesitatingly  say;  from  the  facts  disclosed,  we 
believe  gov.  Branch  to  have  been  treated  with  injustice: 
we  believe  ti»e  governor,  not  only  to  have  discliarged 
the  duties  of  his  late  office  with  ability  and  fidelity,  but 
also  believe,  that  in  all  his  relations  with  the  citizens  ot 
Washington, ^that  his  conduct  strictly  conformed  to  tlie 
rules  ot  honor  and  propriety.  We,  with  the  governor, 
believe,  from  the  facts  disclosed  to  us,  that  our  venerable 
president,  although,  like  other  men,  not  exempt  from 
the  frailties  of  human  nature,  has  done  nothinsi  in  this 
matter  that  cannot  be  forgiven;  done  nothing  for  whidi 
we  should  abandon  him;  done  nothing  improper  which 
did  not  result  from  his  peculiar  situation.  From  the 
facts  disclosed,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  say,  in  our 
opinion,  the  governor  merits  the  continued  confidence 
of  this  state,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  tiiat  of  ti)e 
citizens  of  this  district. 

JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  .Korthamblon. 

JOHN  HAYWOOD,  Bertie. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Martin. 

J.  A.  DAWSON,  Halifax. 

We  find  the  following  curious  advertisement  in  the 
Lexington  Reporter: 

I think  it  due  to  justice  and  truth,  to  publish  a pamph- 
let, consisting  of  general  Jackson’s  coirespondence  with 
me,  which  induced  me  to  write  and  publish  as  many 
phamphletsto  promote  his  election  to  the  presidency,  as 
required  the  appropriation  of  a great  deal  of  time,  up- 
wards of  10,000  dollars  in  money,  besides  one  hundred 
dollars  given  to  Amos  Kendall  as  advance,  to  induce 
him  to  desert  Henry  Clay,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  and 
service  of  general  Jackson — upon  which  occasion  he  as- 
sumed and  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlets 
wrtten  by  me,  under  the  signature  of  Philo-Jacksou,  and 
now  when  1 am  inclined  to  make  an  expose  of  those 
publications,  I am  treated  with  injustice,  ingratitude,  and 
calumny  by  his  adherents,  when  he  and  they  know,  that 
1 have  not  the  pecuniary  means  to  render  the  public 
justice,  which  I desire. 

The  pamphlet  will  contain  about  50  pages,  and  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  fifty  cents.  All  who  may  incline 
to  give  the  desired  aid,  may  call  on  me  and  enable  me 
to  perform  this  honorable  devotion  to  duty. 

The  pamphlet  will  amuse  and  instruct  them,  and  show 
how  a man  of  virtuous  intentions  may  be  duped. 

HENRY  BANKS,  of  Virginia. 

June,  28,  1831. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel,  of  July  25. 

Late  Pennsylvania  ‘•official]” 

With  feelings  of  no  ordinary  mortification  we  submit 
to  our  readers  the  correspondence  between  the  late  dis- 
tinguished and  respectable  atlortiey general  and  Francis 
P.  Blair,  the  locum  tenens  of  Amos  Kendall  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  that  coarse,  vulgar,  scurrilous  journal, 
the  “Globe,”  More  concentrated  impudence  we  have 
never  w'ilnessed  in  the  same  space,  than  is  contained  in 
Blair’s  portion  of  it.  The  conclusion  of  his  first  letter, 
n which  further  correspondence  wiili  Mr.  Berrien  is 
declined,  in  an  apish  imitation  of  the  termination  of  ge- 
neral Jackson’s  with  Mr.  Calhoun:—but  what  might 


be  admissible  as  between  such  men,  is  the  very  apex  of 
presumption,  when  assumed  by  a hireling,  retained  as 
tile  ostensible  editor  of  a pensioned  press,  towards  such 
a man  as  the  learned,  dignified,  courteous,  and  honora- 
able  .fohn  McPherson  Berrien,  of  Georgia.  I'he 
sneers  of  the  last  letter  contain  the  very  essence  of  ma- 
lignity:— but  it  requires  no  gloss,  and  the  repulsive  and 
odious  task  of  toucliing  it  is  not  necessary.  This  single 
comment  perhaps  is  sufficient.  Francis  P.  Blair,  the 
author  of  this  insolence,  is  a renegade  from  the  ranks  of 
the  coalition;  one  of  those  Kentuckians  who  knew,  ap- 
proved and  applauded  the  “bargain,”  and  contributed  to 
its  consummaticn  by  influencing  his  immediate  represen- 
tative ?ilr.  While,  to  vole  for  John  Quincy  Jidams,  and 
against  Andrew  Jackson: — John  McPherson  Berrien  of 
Georgia,  against  whom  it  is  directed,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  south,  both  for  pure  moral 
deportment  and  splendid  intellectual  (acuities.  During 
the  ascendancy  ofihe  coalition,  he  represented  the  state 
of  Georgia  in  the  senate  ofihe  United  Slates,  where  he 
manilested  a warnitli  of  devotion  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples on  wliicli  gen,  Jackson  Avas  supported,  and  a bril- 
liuicy  of  intellect  in  maintaining  them,  which  induced  the 
president  to  call  him  into  his  cabinet.  How  he  demean- 
ed himself  in  his  department,  the  nation  and  the  presi- 
dent have  borne  ample  testimony.  Every  true  friend 
of  the  president  we  think  will  unite  with  us  in  the  ar- 
dent hope  that  this  affair  will  satisfy  him  that  the  deep- 
est and  dearest  interests  of  the  republican  party,  present' 
and  future,  require  that  he  should  disentangle  himself 
from  sacli  men  as  Blair  and  Kendall,  promptly  and  for- 
ever. 

POLITICAL  SCRAPS. 

The  South  Carolina  “Telescope”  sometime  since, 
had  a labored  article  to  show  that  Mr.  Madison  has 
survived  his  capacity  of  being  useful! — The  writer  had 
tlie  impudence  to  preface  his  essay  with  the  following 
well  known  couplet  from  Pope:  — 

From  Maiiborough’s  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 

And  Swift  expires  a driveller  and  a show! 

And  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  paper  of  the  22d  instant,  has 
‘^seen  with  regret^’  the  late  letter  of  the  father  of  the 
constitution,  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United  States! 
Alack  a-day ! 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a few  months 
ago,  had  the  following  respectful  paragrapli: 

‘'Tliat  every  state  in  the  union  has  a deep  regard,  an 
unfeigned  veneration  for  Virginia,  all  will  freely  and 
cheerfully  admit.  Good  old  Virginia,  the  land  of  great 
spirits  gone  to  belter  worlds!  but  the  aristocracy  of  that 
democratic  state  are  becoming  troublesome— thrusting 
their  long  line  of  ancesU’y  continually  in  your  face,  talk- 
ing of  their  slate  as  the  ^ ‘republic, ‘‘a  bold  and  fearful 
race,’’’  SJc.  &c.  as  if  tliere  was  no  other  state  through- 
out this  coniederacy.  It  is  amusing  and  )'et  provoking 
to  see  the  old  tinsel — the  thread  bare  laced  rufiies— and 
pink’d  heel  shoes  of  the  “ancien  regime,^’  elliowing 
every  body  aside  to  take  the  lead,  and  such  men  as 
Tazewell  and  Tyler  enveloping  themselves  in  the  man- 
tles of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison — strattliig 
through  the  senate  and  crying  make  way  for  the  “re- 
public” of  Virginia — make  way  for  Hamlet  the  Dane. 
Every  Virginian  of  independent  and  manly  bearing  must 
flout  such  empty  pretenders,  s7/cA  infated  ef- 

forts to  bring  their  state  into  disrepute.  But  Mr.  Ty- 
ler has  said  no  one  finds  fault  with  himself  or  colleague; 
they,  it  is  imagined  are  unaccountable  agents; — have  a 
riglit  to  oppose  Adams  to  day,  support  Jackson  to-mor- 
row, flatter  Clay  the  next  day,  and  finally  charge  the 
president  with  committing  “lawless  acts;”  they  presume, 
to  think  that  they  can  take  any  protean  shape  they  please, 
support  or  oppose  any  party,  break  down  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  country  and  join  Webster  and  the  tariff  men, 
and  because  they  were  born  in  tlie  “republic  of  Virginia 
no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them!” 

The  same  paper  noticing  a report  that  the  Virginia 
members  of  congress  had  seceded  from  general  Jackson, 
said: 

‘c Virginia  will  set  matters  right;  or  if  she  don't  it  is 
no  matter — we  can  get  cdong  without  her." 

Again — from  the  same:  in  the  whole  of  this  Turkish 
affair,  one  of  the  most  suspicious  points  is  the  fact, 
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that  Mr.  'razewell  never  opened  his  mouth  on  the  ' 
illegality  of  the  commission  wliile  the  treaty  was  under 
cotisidcration  in  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  Dull 
Green  been  elected  printer,  than  we  find  both  he  and 
Mr.  Tyler  taking  open  ground  against  the  adminis'ra- 
tion.  Was  this  silence  assumed  merely  to  deceive  the 
friends  of  Andrew  .Tackson,  and  client  them  into  the  re- 
election  of  Duff  Green?  If  it  be  so,  it  is  a specimen 
of  shallow  cunning,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  high 
character  to  which  Mr.  Tazewell  sets  up  studied  pre- 
tensions.” 

The  National  Gazette  speaking  of  the  late  doings  at 
Wasliington,  and  the  correspondence  to  which  they  gave 
birth,  says: — 

Altogether,  these  are  singular  productions,  and  we 
may  say,  after  the  person  in  the  upper  window  of  the 
ark  in  the  Dutch  picture  of  the  deluge — “Hazy  weather, 
Master  Noah.” 

In  the  Pliiladelphia  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1827,  was  tiie  following  prediction: — 

“it  is  one  part  of  the  business  ot  a good  statesman  to 
find  a proper  place  for  every  body.  Jackson  will  in 
ibis  respect,  shew  himself  sujierior  to  any  president  we 
have  had  since  the  days  of  VV'^ashington.  In  strong  na- 
tural sagacity  he  is  unmatched  by  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  will  surround  himself  with  a cabinet  com- 
posed of  the  first  men  in  the  nation.” 

The  Philadelphia  Sentinel  is  pressing  major  Lewis, 
the  2d  auditor  at  Washington,  very  closely,  as  to  the 
certain  arrangements  charged  as  being  made  between 
him  and  the  editor  of  the  Piiiladelphia  Inquirer. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

‘ On  the  next  presidential  election. 

[From  the  U.  S.  (Philadelphia)  Gazette.]  . 

The  subscribers,  original  surPOUTRus  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  United  States,  deeply 
and  solemnly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing great.fundamenlal  principles  of  liberty,  free  from  vio- 
lation— as  well  as  of  maintaining  entire  and  unblemish- 
ed their  own  integrity — and  of  redeeming  to  the  people 
the  faith  they  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  profes- 
sions, made  wlien  they  selected  him  as  a candidate,  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  great  national  reforms, 
and  of  establishing  salutary  practices  of  pure  republican 
government — deeming  the  period  now  arrived,  when 
the  public  expect,  and  the  crisis  demands,  a declaration 
of  their  opinions  in  respect  to  their  future  course,  and  a 
-redemption  ot  their  pledges  made  in  time  past — do  here 
represent  and  declare: — 

Thaj^at  the  presidential  elections  of  1824  :ind  1828, 
they  gave  the  preterence  to  Andrew  Jackson,  because 
they  liad  sufficient  reason  to  believe  him  identified  with 
CERTAIN  PRINCIPLES,  professed  by  liim,  which  tlie 
abuses  of  faction,  and  the  inroads  of  ambition,  were  ra- 
pidly sweeping  into  total  oblivion; — which  principles 
■were  obviously  essential  to  the  preservation  of  popular 
rights — the  duration  of  this  happy  republic,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  inestimable  union.  'I'liey  looked  to  the 
man  only  as  the  means  of  giving  a lasting  establishment 
to  those  principles: — his  public  services  tiaviiig  inspired 
a confidence  in  his  rectitude,  that  he  would  faithfully 
fulfil  the  great  object  of  his  election.  A blind  devotion 
to  his  will,  as  a chief;  or  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  his 
opinions,  as  those  of  an  infallible  mastei — were  tenets 
never  comprehended  in  our  democratic  ci  eed.  Although 
faithful  to  his  country,  yet  we  never  believed  him  to  be 
exalted  above  tlie  erring  faculties  of  a mortal,  however 
confidently  w«  cherished  the  conviction,  that  he  never 
would  prove  faithless  and  derelict  to  his  pledges  and  pro- 
fessions. In  the  wreath  ot  glory  that  entwined  his  brows 
as  a victor,  we  thouglit  we  beheld  a sure  guarantee  for 
the  consummation  of  his  principles  as  a statesman. 
Without  thinking  him  splendidly  endowed,  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe  him  inflexibly  honest;  a trait  in  his  cha- 
rsfeter,  that  on  all  occasions  was  the  theme  of  his  exulta- 
tion, and  the  subject  of  his  pride.  If,  on  this  point,  ex- 
perience has  proved  us  to  have  been  tob  credulous,  or 
too  cpnffding — tlie  fault  in  us  is  as  much  allied  to  virtue, 
as  the  failure  on  his  part  is  alien  to  it.  Still,  respect 
lor  his- services  to  his  country,  in  the  inspires  us 


with  clemency  in  our  reproaches  for  Ids  errors  in  the 
cabinet.  We  are  willing  to  believe  tiiat  liis  /leac/,  rather 
than  his  heart,  has  been  in  fault;  and  that  age,  increas- 
ing the  infirmities  of  a fragile  constitution  has  contribut- 
ed to  frustrate  expectations  which  a more  vigorous  period 
of  life  might  have  lulfilieil;  notwithstanding  the  arfluous 
nature  ot  the  task,  wliich  he  was  called  to  discharge — 
more  peculiarly  arduous  to  him,  because,  deslilute  of 
that  cxperienie  in  government,  and  unaccustomed  to 
those  deep  habits  of  thought  and  study,  which  alone 
qualifv  the  statesman  to  shine,  or  the  patriot  to  triumph; 
a fact  which,  while  it  mitigates  censure,  at  tlie  same  time 
pleads  in  behalf  of  his  country,  for  his  timely  retirement 
to  tlie  shades  of  private  life.  For  what  mind,  however 
great  fiy  nature,  can  resist  the  ruinous  inroads  of  time; 
and  what  man,  who  has  acquired  glory  and  renown,  in 
the  summer  of  his  life,  would  consent  to  become  a spec- 
tacle lor  compassion,  by  a public  exlifoitiou  ot  the  follies 
and  weakness  of  ago;  detracting  from  bis  just  fame,  and 
unconsciously  iufiicting  the  most  serious  wounds  upon 
his  country. 

Wiien  we  selected  general  Jackson  for  our  candidate, 
indifferent  to  every  tiling  but  principle;  ami  determined 
to  peri!  all  minor  considerations  for  a great  public  bles- 
sing— we  announced  to  him  our  principles,  and  he  fully 
reciprocated  our  views,  elucidating  tlieir  utility,  ami  of- 
ten adding  embellishments  to  their  charms.  He  avow- 
eil.,  professed,  ami  confirmed  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
we  required.  Rather  ultra  than  deficient  in  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  'we  were  left  to  expect  from  him  loo 
much,  ihtin  to  distrust  him  of  too  little — thus  verifying 
the  old  remark,  that  those  who  are  tlie  most  zealous  iii 
preaching,  are  apt  to  be  the  most  lax  and  culpable  in 
practice. 

'I'lie  principles  common  to  general  Jackson  and  bis 
early  supporters  may  be  embraced  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  -To  establish  the  precedent  of  one  presidential 
term  of  four  years. 

2.  To  make  no  appointment  of  memreks  of  congress; 
so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  legislature,  from 
the  corruption  of  the  executive  power  and  patronage. 

3.  'i’o  protect  American  inuustre  by  an  adequate 
tariff. 

4.  To  promote  internal  improtements. 

5.  To  establish  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office. 

The  consent  of  general  Jackson  to  become  a candidate 

for  the  second  term,  has  violated  his  solemn  and  repeat- 
ed pledge  to  his  party,  that  he  would  serve  but  four 
years  and  thus  establish  a salutary  precedent,  which 
would  apply  tlie  axe  to  the  very  root  of  political,  corrup- 
tion. Nothing  could  have  been  more  emphatic  and  so- 
lemn, than  his  declarations  on  this  point;  and  nothing 
more  ardent  and  zealous  than  our  attestations  of  its  im- 
portance. Experience  had  sadly  shewn,  to  what  dan- 
gerous corruptions  and  abuse  of  the  executive  patronage, 
a desire  for  re-election  had  often  carried  the  most  well- 
meaning  of  our  chief  magistrates — are-election,  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  took  no  active  part;  a re- 
election  supported  cliiLfly  from  mercenary  motives,  by  a 
paid  band  of  rapacious  office-holders — clamorous  lor  llie 
continuance  of  ilieir  pay — audacious  in  tlieir  deportment 
— insulting  lo  tlie  people — and  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tlieir  cupidity.  Experience  had  also  proved 
that  it  not  only  warpti!  the  integrity  of  the  president, 
but  destroyed  bis  independence,  im[iaired  bis  vigor,  and 
distracted  his  attention;  his  solicitude  being  directed 
from  his  country  to  himself — and  tiie  public  interest  sa- 
crificed to  persoMid  ambition.  It  was  found  even  to  con- 
taminate our  morals  and  corrupt  the  public  press;  the 
eagerness  of  the  incumbent  to  secure  liis  renewed  lease 
of  power,  leading  him  to  acts  from  which  the  patriot 
would  revolt,  as  criminal  and  unjust;  as  fatal  to  the 
rights  and  destructive  to  the  liuerty  of  the  citizen.  How 
shall  we  express  our  astonishment  and  grief,  that  An- 
drevv  Jackst  u should  have  brought  himself  witiiin  the 
possible  spliere  of  such  evils?  Rut  we  must  supersede 
our  admiration,  by  declaring  our  determiriatiou  not  to 
sustain  him  in  a course  so  banetul  to  his  country,  and  bo 
blighting  lo  the  lustre  of  his  own  glory. 

The  APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  haS 

been  the  prolific  source  of  the  most  dangerous  collusion 
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between  llie  legislative  and  executive  brandies  of  go- 
vernment. It  liolds  out  llie  lure  of  oflice  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  enticing  them  to  a dereliction  of 
their  dut}  ; and  lewards  the  pliant  tool  of  executive  plea- 
sure, who  may  betray  his  country,  nr  violate  his  oath. 
The  constitution  itself,  has  attempted  by  an  express  pro- 
vision, to  guaril  against  tliis  impure  collusion  of  the  two 
se[)arate  branches  of  government,  where  it  declares — 
section  6,  no  member  of  congress  shall  be  npjjoint- 

ed  to  any  (:J}ice  tvhich  ivas  created^  or  the  emoluments 
■whereof  were  augmented,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected.”  \Ve  recite  the  article  to  show,  that  the 
spirit  oi  this  constitutional  exclusion,  cleai  ly  extends  to 
the  inhibition  ol  all  aiiiiointinents  from  the  members  of 
congress.  Even  on  the  suppositioti  that  no  direct  pos- 
sible corruption  existed,  in  such  an  application  of  execu- 
tive patronage;  still  the  undue  influence  which  it  must 
exercise  over  congress,  cannot  hut  ultimately  lead  to  con- 
sequences as  pernicious  as  tlie  most  open  and  high  hand- 
ed corruption.  The  mere  fact  of  being  kligible  to  ho- 
nors ami  REWARDS  from  the  executive,  is  suHicient  to 
make  our  representatives  pliable  instruments  of  power, 
instead  of  inflexible  champions  of  freedom,  and  faithful 
agents  to  their  constituents.  The  saying  of  Walpole, 
that  every  man  has  Ids  price,  expresses  a fallible  trait  of 
the  human  character  that  ought  to  construct  every  possi- 
ble barrier  against  temjjtation.  When  even  a patriot 
like  Andrew  .lackson  can  forego  his  purjtoses,  and  re- 
nounce his  resolves,  at  the  beck  of  an.bition,  how  shall 
we  trust  those  of  less  firmness,  or  more  frailty?  When, 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  threw  wide  open  this  door  to  corrup- 
tion, the  patriot  was  lost  in  the  politician,  and  the  art  of 
the  demagogue  triumphed  over  the  honesty  of  the  re- 
publican. 

On  this  subject,  we  must  quote  his  own  words,  in  his 
letter  to  the  legislature  of  I’ennessee — “There  is  no 
truth  more  sacred  in  [loli  ics,”  says  general  Jackson, 
“and  none  more  conclusively  stamped  upon  all  the  state 
constitutions,  as  well  as  the  federal  constitution,  than 
that  which  requires  the  three  great  departments  of 
power,  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  to  be  kept 
separate  and  apart.  But  sini[)le  and  manifest  as  this 
truth  is,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  it  in  practice,  with 
constitutional  restraints,  still  remains,  and  presents  a 
question,  whether  the  wisdom  and  vii  tue  of  the  present 
generation,  with  a view  to  amendment  in  this  important 
matter,  may  not  be  usefully  employed?” 

“With  a view  to  sustain  more  effectually,  in  practice, 
the  axiom  which  divides  the  three  great  classes  of  power 
into  independent  constitutional  checks,  I would  impose 

A PROVISION,  RENDERING  AN  V MEMB  ER  OP  CONGRESS  IN- 
ELIGIBLE TO  OFFICE,  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT, 
DURING  THE  TERM  FOR  WHICH  HE  WAS  ELECTED,  AND 
FOR  TWO  TEARS  THEREAFTER,  except  ill  cases  0^ judicial 
office.”  “The  effect  of  such  a constitutional  provision 
is  obvious.  By  it  congress,  in  a considerable  degree, 
would  be  free  from  that  connexion  with  tiie  executive 
department,  which  at  present  gives  strong  grounds  of 
APPREHENSION  and  JEALOUST  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
JVlembtrs,  instead  of  being  liable  to  be  withdrawn  from 
legislating  on  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  through 
prospects  of  executive  patronage^  would  be  more  liber- 
ally confided  in  by  ibeir  constituents,  while  their  vigi- 
lance would  be  less  interrupted  by  party  feelings  and 
party  excitements.  Calculations  from  intrigue,  or  man- 
agement, would  fail;  nor  would  their  deliberations,  or 
their  investigation  of  subjects,  consume  so  much  time. 

The  MURALS  OF  THE  COUNTRT  WOULD  BE  IMPROVED,  and 
virtue,  uniting  with  the  labors  of  the  representatives, 
and  with  the  official  ministers  of  the  law,  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  government. 
But  it  th  s change  in  the  constitution  should  not  be  ob- 
Hiiied,  and  important  appointments  continue  to  devolve 
on  the  representatives  m congress,  it  requires  no  depth 
of  thought  to  be  convinced,  that  couruftipn  will  be 
THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAT;  and  that.  Under  the  garb  of  con- 
scientious sacrifice  to  establish  precedents  for  the  public 
good,  evils  of  serious  importance  to  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  may  arise.  It  is  through 
THIS  CHANNEL  that  the  people  may  expect  to  be  attack- 
ed in  their  constitutional  sovereignty , and  where  ttran- 
NT  may  be  well  apprehended  .to  spring  up  in  some  fa- 
vorable emergency.  Against  such  inroads  every  guard 


ought  to  be  interposed,  and  none  better  occurs  than  that 
ot  closing  the  suspected  avenue  with  some  necessary 
constitutional  restriction.  We  know  human  nature  to 
be  prone  to  evil;  we  are  easily  taught  to  pray  that  we 
may  not  be  led  into  temptation;  and  hence  the  opinion, 
that  by  constitutional  provision,  all  avenues  to  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  political  servants,  should  be 
closed.” 

Yet  this  corruption  so  justly  described,  and  vividly- 
painted,  in  all  its  ramifications  and  consequences;  has  gen. 
Jackson  practised  to  a pernicious  extent,  unheard  of 
among  his  predecessors!  Comment  on  such  tergiversa- 
tion is  needless;  and  surprise  is  stifled  by  grief  and  mor- 
tification, over  the  weakness  of  nature,  and  the  frailty  of 
the  man.  Without  ^§-00 J faith  there  can  be  no  morals  in 
government,  and  the  support  of  general  Jackson  for  a re- 
election,  after  the  flagrant  violation  of  a pledge  so  solemn, 
and  a principle  so  important,  would  be  knowingly  to  put 
upon  the  people  a Iraud  and  imposition,  as  insulting  to 
their  understandings,  as  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
their  liberties. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  one — it  is  on  all  points  that  he 
has  proved  reckless  to  his  word,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  professions.  On  no  part  of  his  public  character  did 
he  boast  with  so  much  pride  and  ardor  as  bis  democract. 
In  his  letter  to  doctor  William  Dickson,  be  makes  a full 
avowal  of  the  entire  principles  of  the  Jefferson  school. 
He  says: — 

“Believing  as  1 do,  that  any  citizen  who  does  obtain 
the  suftVage  of  the  freemen  of  Tennessee,  must  be  a cha- 
racter, the  composition  of  which  is  virtue,  talents^  and 
the  TRUE  WHIG  PRINCIPLES  OF  SEVENTT-SIX;  ill  short, 
sir,  that  he  must  be  a republican,  and  in  politics,  like 
Coesar's  wife^  not  only  chaste,  but  unsuspected.” 

“ The  first  two  component  parts  of  this  character  I 
know  you  possess;  the  latter,  as  to  myself,  I have  ever 
ll-.ou^ht  you  did.  But,  sir,  the  public  mind  has  been 
lately  led  to  believe  that  your  political  sentiments  are 
doubtful,  and  some  have  held  you  up  as  an  aristocrat. 
These  reasons  have  operated  -with  me  to  call  upon  you 
to  answer  the  following  interrogatories: — First — are  you, 
and  have  you  always  been,  a true  admirer  of  the  whig 
principles  of  seventy-six?  Have  you  always  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  state  authorities?  Are  j ou  now,  and  have 
you  always  been,  an  admirer  ol  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  friendly  to  its  administration,  agreeable 
to  the  true  literal  meaidng  oj  the  insti  nment,  and  banish- 
ing the  dangerous  doctrine  rf  implication?  Have  you 
always  been,  and  are  you  nowj  opposed  to  standing  ai'- 
mies  in  time  of  peace?  Are  you  now^  and  have  you  al- 
ways been,  inimical  to  a standing  armamenl?  Are  you 
now,  and  have  you  always  been,  opposed  to  foreign  poli- 
tical connexions?  Are  you  now,  and  have  yon  always 
been,  opposed  to  the  extension  of  execinive  patronage? 
Have  you  always  been,  and  are  you  now,  an  advocate^-r 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  the  press?  Are  you 
now,  and  have  you  always  been,  friendly  to  economy  in 
the  public  disbursements,  and  an  enemy  to  the  system  of 
loans?  And,  lastly,  are  yon  a real  republican  in  princi- 
ple, and  will  you  be  a republican  in  practice?” 

From  a creed  so  full  and  ample,  we  bad  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  practice  would  have  corresponded  to 
his  professions;  and  his  appointments  and  measures  as- 
sumed a congenial  shape.  But  when  once  licensed  in 
power,  what  was  his  conduct?  He  called  to  his  councils 
and  his  confidence  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  ultra- 
federalisLs  of  the  country,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  opposition  to  the  late  war,  to  compose 
his  original  cabinet.  The  present  even  exceeds  the  first, 
in  this  inconsistent  association  of  the  federalists  of  ’98 
with  a disciple,  at  least  a pi  ofessing  disciple,  of  the  Jef- 
ferson school.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secre- 
tary af  the  navy,  and  the  attorney  general,  have  ever 
been  noted  for  their  ultra-devotion  to  the  antagonist  par- 
ty: and  in  his  local  and  minor  appointments,  a similar 
preference  is  generally  perceived  to  prevail.  Fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  consistency  with  our 
past  lives,  honor,  virtue,  and  a true  regard  lor  the  rights 
of  man,  all  forbid  us  to  yield  our  support  to  one  who 
has  so  totally  sacrificed  his  principles,  and  so  entirely 
abandoned  his  party.  As  democrats,  we  cannot  support 
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Anuukw  Jackson",  or  give  countenance  to  liis  Jeder.J 
a [)i)ointmenls,  and  aristocratical  career. 

Wl)en  it  is  considered  liow  intimately  connected  the 
purity  of  the  press  is  with  tl)e  fuecuom  of  elections, 
we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  the  exercise  ol  government 
over  this  controlling  lever  of  public  opinion,  nor  too  in- 
dignant when  we  behold  it  extended  over  the  states  lor 
the  purpose  of  promoting  his  re-election.  His  own 
words  on  this  subject  must  be  conclusive.  In  his  inau- 
gural speech  he  declared  that — 

“ I’he  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  in- 
scribes on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  char.  cters  too 
legible  to  be  ovei  looked,  the  task,  of  iiEFoiiM,  w hich  will 
require  jiarticnlarly  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that 
have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  feiieiial  govern- 
ment into  conllict  with  the  freedom  of  elections.” 

It  would  be  our  desire  to  conceal,  not  parade,  his  ab- 
errations, were  such  tenderness  compatible  with  public 
duty,  or  consonant  to  the  justice  due  to  ourselves.  The 
undisguised  purchase  of  the  public  press  by  his  officers 
and  minions  iurnishes  a sad  comment  on  liis  prolesscd 
regard  for  its  purity  and  freedom,  when  he  erects,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  through  the  agency  of  a 
treasury  officer  and  the  postmaster  general,  oue  of  the 
most  noted  partisan  newspapers;  we  not  only  leel  it  a 
wrong,  but  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  an  insult  to  the 
people,  w'iiose  integrity  it  questions,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence it  derides. 

As  Americans,  jealous  of  the  honor,  and  sensitive  of 
the  fame  of  our  country,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
would  that  we  could  draw  a veil  over  the  unhappy  and 
degrading  scenes  that  have  recently  disgraced  the  capital 
of  the  republic.  Wlio  among  those  that  gave  their  ready 
and  generous  credence  to  the  professions  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  could  have  anticipated  amidst  the  wildest  dreams 
of  [lolitical  adversity,  or  forebodings  of  ruin,  that  in  two 
short  years  his  administration  would  have  brought  confu- 
sion on  himself,  disgrace  on  his  country,  shame  on  his 
friends,  and  triumph  to  his  enemies?  But  let  us,  in  com- 
passion, draw  the  curtain  over  a picture  which,  if  fully 
exposed  to  view',  might  reveal  what  would  crimson  the 
cheek  of  cliastity,  as  well  as  excite  a pang  in  the  heart  of 
the  patriot.  It  more  than  suffices  to  know  that  he  com- 
posed his  first  cabinet  on  -wrong  principles,  from  the 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS,  and  if  public  report  speaks  but 
halt  the  truth,  he  has  dissolved  it  in  principles  equally 
erroneous,  and  less  justifiable;  principles  which  equally 
shock  the  moral  sense,  and  the  political  integrity  of  the 
American  [leople;  principles  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  subversive  of  our  rights.  It  now  remains  to 
state  the  change  of  position,  as  to  parlies,  which  a dere- 
liction from  principles,  almost  necessarily  induced,  when 
gen.  Jackson  came  into  power. 

Whilst  true  to  his  original  creed  of  democracy,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  people,  who  took  him  up  from  af- 
fection, and  sustained  him  as  a candidate  from  principle. 
But  the  moment  he  became  derelict — the  moment  he  left 
the  path  of  the  patriot,  for  the  devious  way  of  the  politi- 
cian— that  moment  he  forsook  the  people  for  intriguers, 
and  interested  aspirants,  who  calculating  to  succeed  by 
using  liis  popularity  for  their  evil  purposes,  gave  him  a 
hollow-hearted  sujiport  for  the  substantial  recomfiense  of 
honors  and  rewards.  It  was  in  this  manner  tliat  Amos 
Kendall  and  Francis  F.  Flair,  who  had  advised  Air. 
Clay  to  vote  for  Air.  Adams — were  bought  into  his  sup- 
port, and  became  the  lawgivers  of  his  party — whilst  his 
original  friends  were  carelessly  overlooked,  or  ungrate- 
fully discarded;  or  estranged  by  a barrier  of  corruption, 
which  to  surmount  required  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  ju  in- 
ciples  and  measures  for  which  they  had  associated  in  his 
support. 

A total  revolution  of  character,  of  principles,  of  pur- 
poses, of  0[)inions  like  this,  requires  no  argument  or  elu- 
cidation to  prove,  must  reverse  the  position  of  the  indi- 
dual,  dissolve  all  the  affinities  of  party  cohesion,  and 
rend  asunder  all  the  sympathies  of  party  attachment,  that 
originally  existed.  Whilst  we  announce  the  fact,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  give  countenance  to  a fraud;  and  on  the 
same  grounds  that  we  at  first  accorded  him  our  adhesion, 
do  we  hereby  withdraw  from  Andrew  Jackson  our  fu- 
ture support;  convinced  that  time,  circumstances,  and 
power , have  destroyed  that  identitt  of  political  cha- 


racter that  once  attracted  our  admiration,  won  our  con- 
fidence, and  secured  our  afi'cctioii. 

NATHAN  JONES, 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR, 

JAS.  THACKARA, 
STEPHEN  SIMPSON, 
AVM.  HEWITT, 

HENRY  S.  HUGHES. 

Philadelphia,  .Tuly  14,  1S31. 

SEAMEN’S  PRO  J'ECTIONS. 

"I'lie  pages  of  this  w ork  will  shew  that  we  have, ‘*many 
a lime  and  oft,”  preferred  a decided  proti  st  against  the 
practice  whicli  obtained  of  granting  paper-protections  to 
such  men  as  fought  under  Hull,  and  llie  long  line  of  wor- 
thies wlio  succeeded  him,  iti  holding-u[)  the  “star-spang- 
led banner,” — because  that  it  admitted  something  like  a 
right  ill  the  British,  (who  claimed  ilj,  to  examine  into  the 
character  of  those  who  saded  under  our  flag;  a right 
that  we  would  rather  see  every  such  John  Bull  “hanged 
on  a tree”  than  admit,  while  power  to  resist  the  degra- 
dation remained. 

We  ha\e  lately  met  with  the  following  notice  of  one 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  speeches  on  this  subject,  and  take  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

When  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  by  Great  Britain,  agitated  our  country  from 
one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other,  congress  had  been 
induced  to  pass  a bill  to  lurnisli  our  seamen  w ith  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  mistaken  for  British  subjects.  Mr.  Clay  justly 
considered  this  step  as  a dangerous  and  dishonorable 
concession,  and  took  occasion  to  express  his  feelings 
in  the  following  cogent  appeal.  Jour. 

“We  are  told  by  gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  that 
government  has  not  done  ail  that  was  incumbent  on 
it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain;  that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of 
protection  authorised  by  congress,  are  fraudulently  used. 
Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in  granting  those 
paper  protections.  I can  never  think  of  lliem  without 
being  sbocketl — they  resemble  the  passes  which  the 
master  grants  to  his  negro  slave,  ‘let  the  bearer,  Mun- 
go, pass  and  repass,  without  molestation.’  What  do 
they  imply.?  That  Great  Britain  has  a right  to  seize 
all  who  are  not  {it  ovided  w ith  them.  From  their  very 
nature  they  must  he  liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If 
Great  Britain  desires  a maik  by  which  she  can  know 
her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear  mark. — 
'I'he  colors  that  float  from  the  mast  head,  should  he  the 
credentials  of  nur  stamen.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
country  should  ever  abandon  the  gallant  tars  who  have 
won  for  us  such  splendid  tiO|)hies.  Let  me  suppose 
that  the  genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one  of  them 
in  his  oiqiressor’s  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  forlorn  and  w retched  condition, — She  would 
say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  ‘Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm,  she  did  not 
mean  to  im[)ress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects;  hav- 
ing taken  you  by  mistake,  1 will  remonstrate,  and  try 
to  prevail  on  her,  by  peaceable  means,  to  release  you, 
but  1 cannot,  my  son,  fight  for  you.’  H he  did  not  con- 
sider this  mere  mockery',  the  {loor  tar  would  address 
her  judgment,  and  say,  ‘You  owe  me  my  country,  {iro- 
tectiun;  I owe  you,  in  return,  obedience.  I am  no  British 
subject — I am  a native  of  old  Massachusetts,  where  live 
my  aged  father,  rny  wife,  my  children.  I have  faithfully 
discharged  my  duty.  Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours’? 
Appealing  to  her  {lassions,  he  would  continue,  ‘1  lost 
this  eye  iu  fighting  under  Truxlon,  with  the  Insurgenle; 

I got  this  scar  belore  J'rijioli;  I broke  this  leg  on  board 
the  Constitution,  when  the  Guerriere  struck.’  ” 

There  was  something  in  the  ini{)assioned  gesture  and 
pathetic  tone  of  utterance  which  distinguished  this  ap- 
peal, that  the  feeling  which  dictated  it  [lassed  from  man 
to  man,  as  it  one  mysterious  chain  of  sympathy  connect- 
ed every  bosom. 


A FARMER  AND  A SHOEMAKER. 

From  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 

Farmer.  Good  morning,  neighbor,  have  you  finished 
my  shoes? 
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Sliuemaker.  Yes.  And  I hope  you  brought  rne  tlie 
cheese  according  (o  agreement. 

F.  To  be  sure,  I did.  I>nt  look  ye  neighbor.  I shan’t 
he  gulled  anv  longer.  Yon  must  hereafter  make  my 
shoes  at  25  per  cent,  less,  or  I won’t  have  them  of  you. 

S.  Why  neiglibor,  what  are  you  at?  It  requires  rd! 
my  time,  at  present  prices,  to  make  a comtortable  liv- 
ing; so  that  your  prices  would  soon  make  me  a bank- 
rupt. 'I'lie  reduction  you  propose  is  more  than  the  pro- 
fit. 

F.  Now  that’s  a fine  story— but  I’ve  got  my  eyes  open 
and  you  shant  take  me  in  any  more.  I take  the  N.  H. 
Patriot,  from  which  I learn  that  a duty  on  an  article  for 
protection  is  a ta.x  on  the  consumers,  and  goes  into  the 
jiockets  of  the  mechanics.  This  is  so  plain  that  it  is 
strange  I never  thought  on  it  before.  The  duty  is  25 
cents  a pair.  Now  do  you  suppose  I am  going  to  pay 
YOU  ail  that  the  slices  cost  yon,  and  your  profit  on  them, 
and ‘25  cents  besides''  Not  I.  I shall  serve  all  alike, 
.lor  there  is  a lax  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  you,  the  hatter, 
tailor,  harness-maker, cabinet-maker,  rojie-maker,  black- 
smith, bcc.  I shall  save  many  a dollar  by  getting  off  this 
protection.  Wiiai  a glorious  (el low  this  Patriot  man  is, 
to  let  us  into  these  secrets  and  show  us  how  you  wrong 
us. 

S.  Why  neiglibor  are  you  in  earnest? 

F.,  In  earnest?  Why  should  I not  be,  when  I have 
been  so  much  imjiosed  on,  and  found  you  out  at  last.? 

S.  Now,  neiglibor,  you  know  we  live  by  helping  one 
another.  I can’t  afford  to  lose  your  custom; — what 
must  lie  done  to  keep  it? 

F.  What  must  you  do.?  Vvhy,  lake  off  the  25  cents, 
taa',  duty,  protection ^ or  whatever  the  Patriot  man  calls  it, 
and  he  content  to  live  witli  a fair  iirofit,  in  an  honest  way, 
ami  I will  buy  your  shoes;  for  to  give  every  one  bis  clue 
(bang  die  c/ii-iies)  you  make  better  shoes  than  any  body. 

S.  Well,  you  know  1 take  your  jiroduce  in  pay. 

F.  Well,  suppose  you  do.  Is  not  niy  produce  as  good 
as  your  shoes. 

S.  But  what  I am  going  to  say,  as  I take  your  produce 
in  pay,  you  should,  to  make  it  fair  between  us,  take  off 
t le  diity^  tax,  protection,  lliat  we  pay  on  your  jiroduce. 

F.  Agreed!  But  if  the  farmer  was  protected  the  Pa- 
triot would  have  told  us  of  it. 

S.  Be  that  as  it  may;  we  now  understand  each  other. 
To  make  our  dealings  just  we  are  to  repeal  the  tariff  as 
to  our  trades,  that  is,  I am  to  deduct  die  duty  from  the 
price  ot  every  pair  ot  shoes  you  buy  of  me;  and  you  are 
to  deduct  llie  duty  from  every  article  of  produce  which 
1 lake  of  you  in  payment. 

F.  That’s  it  exacdy.  How  ready  the  mechanics  are 
to  grow  iionest  when  found  out. 

S.  How  much  cheese  did  you  bring  me.? 

F.  200  jiounds. 

S.  What  is  it  worth? 

F.  My  wife  said  I must  gotten  cents  a pound,  though 
it  is  not  her  best,  which,  like  a shrewd  woman  as  she  is, 
she  keeps  at  home. 

S.  This  is  rather  high,  hut  I will  take  it  at  that  price 
alter  you  deduct  the  duty. 

F.  Oh  yes  — what  is  it.? 

S.  Nine  cents  jier  pound! 

F Nine  cents — deduct  nine  cents  from  ten.  Why  my 
jileasant  as  she  is,  would  look  cross  enough  to  turn 
all  the  milk  sour  if  I hinted  such  a tiling.  Do  you  think 
1 atu  such  a tool  as  to  sell  cheese  for  a cent  a pound. 

S.  'I'liis  is  a bargain  of  your  own  seeking: — 1 was  con- 
tent With  things  as  they  were. 


IN  l EUFSTlNG  OR  AMUSING  SCRAPS. 

Smelting  of  iron.  liuHted  air  lor  blast  turnaces  has 
been  used  for  some  lime  at  the  Clyde- iron  works,  and 
with  great  success.  Exjieriinenls  have  proved  that  iron 
is  smelted  by  healed  air,  wiUi  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  of  coal  required,  when  cold  air,  that  is  air  not 
artificially  healed,  is  emjiloyed  for  that  purjvose,  while 
the  produce  ot  the  liirnace  in  iron  is  at  the  same  lime 
greatly  increased.  Ail  the  furnaces  at  Clyde  iron  works 
are  now  blown  with  it.  At  these  works  the  air,  before 
it  is  thrown  into  the  blast  luniaces,  is  healed  2‘2U  ileg. 
of  tar.  in  cast  iron  vessels  jilaced  on  furnaces,  similar 
to  those  of  steam  engine  hmlei  s.  It  is  expected  that  a 
higher  tcmperauire  than  £20  degrees  w ill  he  produc- 


tive of  a proportionally  increased  effect.  But  this  is  a 
subject  of  exjierimenl.  It  is  supjiosed  that  this  improve- 
ment will  accomjilish  a saving  in  the  cost  of  the  iron  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £200,000  a year. 

II  hat  7nnles  think  of  railxoay  conveyance.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Maiich  Chunck  coal  (anthracite)  mine,  io 
Pennsylvania,  is  conveyed  to  a village  of  the  same  name 
in  wagons,  running  on  an  inclined  railway;  and  to  each 
ti  aiii  o(  42  wagons,  there  are  7 cars  attached,  containing 
28  mules,  which  are  employed  to  draw  hack  the  wagons 
when  emptied.  Professor  Silliman  states,  that  the 
mules  readily  perform  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  empty 
wagons,  but  that  ‘^having  once  experienced  the  comfort 
of  riding  down,  they  appear  to  regard  it  as  a right,  and 
neither  mild  nor  severe  measures,  not  even  the  sharjiest 
whipping,  can  ever  induce  them  to  descend  in  any  other 
way.” 

Anthracite  coal.  A correspondent  enquires  the  mean- 
ing of  Anthracite,  in  this  connexion.  Anthracites  is  a 
Latin  noun,  signilying  a precious  stone,  having  spots  with 
the  aj-ipearanee  of  sparks  of  fire.  Anliirax,  signifies  a 
coal,  or  coals.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Anthracite 
may  hence  be  gathered  with  sufficient  clearness,  as  the 
sparkling  appearance  of  good  fossil  coal  is  well  known. 

Age  of  ships.  The  Royal  William  was  launched  in 
1719,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  rejiaired  till 
1757;  it  was  surveyed  afloat  in  17S5,  and  probably  last- 
ed many  years  more.  The  Betsey  Cains  yacht,  in 
which  king  William  pertormed  his  first  voyage  to  Enw- 
land  was  then  several  years  old;  it  was  sold  to  a mer- 
chant in  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  employed  in  the  coal 
trade,  in  which  service  she  existed  till  February,  1827, 
when  she  struck  on  a reef  of  rocks  near  Tvnemouth 
bar,  and  was  there  lost,  only  for  want  of  timely  assist- 
ance, her  timbers  being,  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  one 
hundred  ami  forty  years,  still  perfectly  sound.  How  is 
it  that  no  such  ships  are  built  no  w-a-days.?  Is  it  the  dry- 
rot,  or  underwriting  that  flourishes.?  [Jllechanics’  JMag. 

Dyspepsia.  The  Halsteadian  mode  of  craw- thump- 
ing, kneading  the  bowels,  &c.  in  cases  ot  indigestion  or 
d)spepsia,  seems  to  he  precisely  liie  same  as  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  The  march  of  intel- 
lect, and  particularly  the  taste  iov  internal  iinprovement, 
do  not  seem  to  he  exclusively  confined  to  the  continents 
of  the  old  or  new  world.  In  the  following  extract  from 
a review  of  capt.  Kotzebue’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Hauii, 
Oahu,  kc.  we  find  a jirecedent  for  our  civilized  treat- 
ment of  a complaint  thought  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the 
most  refined  people.  The  personage  described,  how- 
ever, was  one  filled  with  royal  blood — no  less  than  the 
sovereign  queen,  Namahanua,  widow  of  Tamahamaha, 
late  monarch  of  those  islands: — 

On  one  occasion,  he  called  at  dinner-time;  she  was 
lying  stretched  on  her  prodigious  stomach  upon  some 
fine  mats  before  the  looking  glass;  a number  of  China 
dishes  were  :irranged  in  a semi-circle  before  her,  and 
her  attendants  were  employed  in  handing  first  one  and 
then  another  to  her  majesty.  She  ate  voraciously,  while 
two  hoys  flapped  away  the  flies  with  large  hunches  of 
featliers:  the  quantity  of  food  she  ate  was  prodigious. 
Alter  the  entrance  of  cajilain  Kotzebue,  she  ale  enough 
to  salisiy  six  men,  and  tliose  Russians;  at  least,  the  esti- 
mate is  Kotzebue’s.  After  she  was  satisfied,  she  drew 
her  breath  with  apparent  difiicully,  and  then  exclaimed, 
“I  have  eaten  famously!”  By  the  assistance  of  her  at- 
tendants she  then  tui-ned  upon  her  hack  and  made  a sign 
with  her  hand  to  a tall  strong  fellow  who  seemed  pre- 
jiared  tor  duty.  He  immediately  sprang  upon  her  body 
and  kneaded  lier  as  unmercifully  w ith  Ins  knees  and  fists 
as  if  she  had  been  a trough  of  bread:  this  was  done  to 
tavor  digestion.  After  groaning  a little  at  this  ungen- 
teel  treatment,  and  taking  a short  time  to  recover  her- 
self, she  ordereil  her  royal  person  to  he  again  turned  on 
the  stomach  and  recommenced  her  meal.  Namahanua 
and  lier  fat  hog  aie  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Oahu.  By 
a natuial  sy 111 jialhy  with  fatness,  she  loves  every  thing 
enbonpohit.  'i’liis  hog  is  black,  of  extraordinary  size, 
and  tiie  queen  feeds  him  to  suffocation,  as  other  ladies 
ilo  Dutch  pugs.  He  has  two  Kanackas  to  attend  upon 
him,  and  can  scarcely  move  Irom  obesity,  to  use  a w ord 
almost  too  fine  for  bacon. 

Terrible  explosion.  A Rio  Janeiro  paper  of  April 
ISlli  contains  an  account  of  a violent  thunder  storm 
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which  ilescended  upon  port  Alt  j^ie  on  the  1 llh  ot  Alarcli. 
Tlie  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  struck  in 
several  places.  A posvder- house  about  a league  troin 
the  city,  containing  37,500  pounds  ot  powder,  was  struck 
and  blown  to  atoms.  The  explosion  shook  the  whole 
city,  like  an  eartlHiuake.  'I'lie  liouses  on  the  margin  ot 
the  river  felt  the  shock  most,  and  every  building  re- 
ceived more  or  less  injury.  All  the  materials  of  the 
powder  house  were  tlu’own  to  ihe  distance  of  more  tlian 
200  rods;  the  foundations  were  torn  up,  and  not  a tile  or 
a beam  was  left.  Tiie  woods  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity 
were  swept  down,  and  the  largest  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  At  a distance  ot  IG  or  20  rods  from  tlie  maga- 
zine, a military  guard  was  qn  uTei  ed,  and  althougli  the 
building  whicli  they  were  in  was  gt  ealiy  injured,  parti- 
cularly'in  the  roof,  not  a single  soldier  suffered  any  ma- 
terial barm.  Several  cattle,  wiiich  happened  to  be  near, 
were  kdled.  [.A’.  T.  Jour.  Com. 

PhiladdhhUij  June  15.  About  five  yesterday  after- 
noon a thunder  storm  came  u[>  from  the  southeast,  wiUi 
heavy  rain.  The  steei>le  of  Christ  church,  wc  are  told, 
was  probably  saved  by  its  lightning  rod.  In  the  back 
porch  of  Hieskeil  and  Niblo’s  hotel,  Mr.  Nihlo  and  se- 
veral of  his  guests,  were  engaged  in  conversation,  when 
one  of  the  \>arty  desired  the  others  to  watch  the  stee\)le, 
and  observe  how  the  lightning  appearetl  to  play  round 
the  spire.  He  had  scarcely  spoken,  wh»n  a ball  of  fire, 
followed  instantly  by  a terrific  crash  of  ihunder,  seemed 
to  strike  that  point  of  the  rod,  vanishing  immediately, 
and  producing  no  other  effect  than  a slight  a[)pearance  ot 
smoke.  The  rod  passes  down  the  interior  of  the  steeple, 
and  on  examination,  traces  of  the  lightning  were  fouml 
on  several  of  the  lower  links  and  the  wall  which  they 
touch. 

Remarkable  effect  of  lightning.  On  Monday  the  £9th 
ult.  the  house  of  Richard  Whitney,  in  Winchendon, 
Mass,  was  struck  with  hghlning,  and  the  chimney,  being 
the  only  one  in  a house  nearly  three  stories  high,  and 
uniting  ten  fire  places,  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
scattered  into  every  room  in  the  house.  The  lightning 
also  branched  out,  and  run  in  ail  directions,  and  into 
almost  all  parts  of  the  house.  I'lie  family  present  con- 
sisted ot  seven — two  very  aged  people,  Airs.  Whitney, 
and  4 children.  Most  of  them  were  partly  stunned  by 
the  shock,  but  none  materially  injured,  except  Mrs.  W. 
who  was  found  some  minutes  atterward,  buried  in  the 
rubbisli  from  the  ciiimney,  and  was  taken  up  apparenily 
dead.  Slie  was  carried  out  of  doors,  and  long  exertions 
used  for  her  recovery  before  any  signs  of  life  appeared, 
except  one  gasj).  She  at  length  showed  symptoms  of 
life,  and  in  a lew  hours  was  restored  to  hei*  reason.  'I'lie 
hair  on  one  side  other  head  was  scorched,  and  the  color 
changed,  and  a red  streak  was  discovered  reaching  from 
her  head  to  her  foot.  She  is  now,  (ten  days  after  the 
event),  in  a fair  way  of  recovery  to  health. 

[Jiciss.  Yeoman. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  deep  interest  and  great  extent  of  the  vari- 
ous matter  accumulating,  has  induced  us  again  to  incur 
the  expense  of  publishing  eight  additional  pages,  to 
make  up  the  present  number.  It  is  our  resolution,  so 
far  as  the  ability  may  be  afforded,  and  as  promptly  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  to  offer  to  our  sub- 
scribers and  the  public,  as  full  and  failliful  a record  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  as  any  other  like  work,  any  where 
issuing  from  tlie  press,  furnishes — lor  the  present  infor- 
mation and  future  use  of  public  and  private  persons. 
But  in  our  own  land,  there  is  no  citizen  who  has  not  an 
important  stake  in  the  public  transactions — such  being, 
in  fact,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country — the  source 
and  deposit  of  all  legitimate  authority. 

It  has  been  observed  that  we  have  latterly  much  in- 
creased our  usual  supply  of  matter,  and  at  a pretty 
heavy  addilional  expense.  But  sudi  compliments  are 
due  to  our  old  and  steadfast  friends,  and  the  many,  very 
many  gentlemen  who  have  more  recently  held  out  a 
liberal  support  to  us.  There  IS  an  earnest  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing desire  to  investigate  and  uphold  the  principles 
of  the  “Ameiiican  System;”  and  never  before  have 
we  so  much  felt  the  want  of  ability  to  render  justice  to 
a cause  so  important,  so  universal — which  passes  the 
threslihold  of  every  freeman’s  home,  and  abides  with 


him,  and  will  lead  him  in  the  right  way,  if  kindly  re- 
ceived and  considerately  entertained.  But  “the  will 
must  lie  accepted  for  the  deed.”  If  to  others,  more  fa- 
vored by  genius  and  education,  it  is  reserved  to  set 
forth  the  lofty  and  commanding  claims  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  tlie  protection  of  a wise  and  paternal  govern- 
ment, with  that  interest  and  energy  which  belong  to 
mailers  so  imi'.oitant — we  have  a heart  that  never  wan- 
ilers  .and  an  indusiry  not  easily  exhausted,  a devotion  of 
more  than  lliiriy  years  standing  and  a zeal  unbounded, 
to  cast,  as  our  ‘‘mile,”  into  tlie  general  treasury  of  know- 
ledge, tliut  men  “uigh-souled  men,”  may  turn  into  and 
contewplute  themselves — and  resolve  to  hold  that  rank 
ill  tlie  creation  w'lich  THE  FATHER  OF  ALL  de- 
signed I'liat  all  should  possess  and  enjoy:  for  he  “creat- 
ed all  men  free  and  equal,  and  endowed  all  with  cer- 
tain natural  and  unalienable  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  ot  happiness.”  And  the  congress  of 
seventy -six  well  knew  lliat  “life”  would  be  in  vain  and 
“liberty”  a non-entity,  wiihout  a successful  ^‘pursiiit  of 
happiness.”  Wliich  latter  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
“American  System.”  The  wretched  people  of  Spain 
and  PoiTugai  have  life — the  miserable  and  starving  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess  vvliat  is 
called  liberty — but  the  right  to  pursue  thei)'  o-ion  happi- 
ness is  denied,  and  life,  or  liberty,  is  hardly  worth  hav- 
ing in  either. 

But  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  blessed  be  God, 
the  right  to  “pursue  happiness”  is  regarded  as  “unali- 
enable,” and  the  people  have  undoubted  power  to  ren- 
der ibis  right  operative^  in  every  respect.  To  accom- 
lilish  liiis,  however,  they  must  consider  themselves — feel 
themselves  to  be  men — proud  men.,  bowing  to  no 
throne,  acknowledging  no  superiority  save  in  the  SO- 
VEREIGN OF  NATIONS — unless  in  the  virtue  anti 
talents  displayed  by  some  of  MIS  creatures,  and  admi- 
nistered for  tlie  benefit  of  their  fellow  beings.  How 
have  we  coveted,  (but  w ithout  maliciousness),  the  power 
to  render  service  to  our  brethren — to  utter  the  things 
that  we  feel — to  describe,  as  with  a “pencil  of  light” 
the  thoughts  which  burn  within  us,  that  all  men 

“should  their  duties  know, 

‘‘But  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain^' 
“And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain” 

which  has  bound  them  to  some  political  jugrernadt— ^ 
emperor,  king,  priest,  or  party! — whose  dominion  is  in 
utter  opposition  to  w hat  we  esteem  the  “unalienable 
rights”  of  liuman  nature.  Tiie  policy  by  which  the 
British  East  India  company,  or  government,  desolated 
some  of  tlie  fairest  portions  ot  the  earth,  and  swept 
away  [iretty  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  men  by 
tlieir  wars  and  monopolies,  every  where  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conqueror.  'The  British  made  the  poor 
in.'liaiis  themselves  (as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  done 
before  them),  the  chief  insti  uir.ents  of  llieir  own  de- 
struction, by  exciting  jealousies  and  arming  one  part  of 
the  population  against  the  rest,  so  that  they,  alternately, 
preyed  on  one  another, until  vast  regions  of  country,  that 
once  teemed  with  ha|)py  people,  have  become  the  habi- 
tation of  hyenas  and  lygers.  How  has  this  policy  ope- 
rated in  Ireland — where  Christian  neighbors  meet  in 
bloody  frays,  and  are  prompt  to  act  against  one  another, 
instead  (»t  combining  againsi  the  common  opjiressor  of 
bolhi’  How  is  it  in  the  United  States — where  political 
party  arrays  man  against  his  fellow,  and  teaclies  him  to 
excuse,  or  support,  things  which  his  own  private  good 
sense  rejects  as  abominable — which  he  knows,  or  at 
least  ought  to  know,  2iVG  m severe  resistance  to  his  pri- 
vate interests .i*  But  light  is  going  forth — tlie  people 
tviil  reason,  and  tlie  republic  must  never  be  despaired 
of.  It  shall  stand — at  once  a warning  and  guide  to  all 
tl.e  nations  of  the  world. 

ICJ^Notwiihstanding  the  extent  i\xa\  closeness  (\iQ 
matter  in  the  present  number,  very  many  articles  pre- 
pared for  insertion  have  been  postponed.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  along  in  these  busy  times. 

An  agent,  Mr.  Francis  Forster,  will  leave  this 
office  in  a day  or  two  with  the  accounts  that  are  due  in 
certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  city 
of  Philadelphia — and,  on  the  suggestion  of  several 
Iriends,  will  wait  upon  gentlemen  who  may  be  thought 
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willing  to  ENCOUllAGE  AND  IMIOTECT  THE  ^MANUFACTURE 
OF  Niles’  Register!  ^Ve  bespeak  tor  Mr.  F.  a cour- 
teous reception,  and  will  be  tliaiikful  for  any  attentions 
that  may  be  paid  him  by  our  kind  friends  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

|[;;^Just  when  the  matter  for  the  present  number 
was  about  to  be  made-up  for  tlie  press,  tlie  U.  States 
“’IVlegrapli”  of  yesterday  came  into  my  possession — for 
I do  not  receive  the  daily  paper,  d he  leading  article  is 
addressed  “to  Hezekiah  Niles,  editor  of  Niles’  Week- 
ly Register,”  and  has  for  its  motto  “let  us  reason  to- 
gether,” proposing  a lull  and  fair  discussion  of  certain 
points  contained  in  the  essay'  called  “Politics  for  work- 
ing men” — conctrning  which  1 have  only  time  to  say, 
that,  differently  circumstanced,  I would  gladly  ac- 
cept. But  I am  commilted  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor  of  the 
^•Richmond  Enquirer,”  to  carry  on  a like  discussion — 
and,  as  he  intends  to  enlarge  his  paper  for  that  very  pur- 
pose!!! 1 am  not  at  liberty, just  now,  to  take  up  the 
glove  thrown  down  by  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph?  and 
the  gallant  general  will  not  expect  me  to  fight  two 
such  veterans  of  the  quill,  as  himself  and  Mr.  Ritchie, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  sa.me  lime!  If  the  latter 
•will  not  meet  me  in  inky  field,  I will,  with  much  plea- 
sure, meet  the  latter — provided  the  discussion  has  a 
pre-delermined  extent,*  and  each  party  shall  liberally', 
and  without  remark,  (except  in  brief  explanation  of  some 
mistake  or  error),  publish  the  essays  of  the  other,  at 
weekly  intervals— this  paper  appearing  only  in  weekly 
numbers. 

iCJ^An  old  and  much  respected  subscriber  in  Geor- 
gia,  has,  in  a good  spirit,  propounded  the  following  que- 
ry— “If  it  be  a fact  [as  has  been  asserted  in  the  Regis- 
“ter],  that  American  manufactured  goods  have  come 
“into  competition  with  those  of  the  same  quality,  and 
“made  of  like  materials,  of  foreign  manufacture,  in  for- 
*‘eign  markets,  where  both  are  subject  to  the  same  du- 
“ties,  &c.  why  may  they  not  come  into  competition  in 
“our  own  market,  without  protection,  where  the  raw 
“materials  are  grown,”  fsc. 

Such  are  the  [joints  of  the  query,  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  their  strongest  form,  believing  that  we  can  ea- 
silv  satisfy  our  old  friend,  and  we  shall  take  much  plea- 
sure in  attempting  it,  at  an  early  day.  He  will  please  to 
recollect,  however,  that  we  have  sjioken  of  this  “com- 
petition” as  existing  only  in  respect  to  coarse  cotton 
goodsj  as  yet;  but  it  we  shall  shew  the  reason  why  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  home  manufacture  of  these 
goods  (as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  planters  as 
that  of  ihefarmersand  other  working-peojjle,  generally ), 
should  not  be  withdrawn,  we  shall  establish  the  princi- 
ple which  he  desires  may  be  discussed.  The  treasury 
tables  concerning  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  Slates  for  the  last  year,  (which  have  been  so 
long  kept  back  from  the  public) — would  be  very  useful 
in  this  exposition — but  we  can  make  out  our  case  with- 
out them.  (J[7Suppose  there  may  be  authority  found  to 
show,  that  cotton  goods  are  shi[jped  to  England,  and  sold 
there  at  a profit,  being  of  the  kinds  made  there  for  home 
USE?  What  then? 

Idp* editor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  very 
large  circulation  that  has  already  been,  or  is  now  being 
given,  to  his  4/4  of  July  essay,  addressed  to  “working 
men,”  and  published  in  the  Register  of  the  9th  insu 
Some  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have  thus  soon  been 
spread  before  the  people, and  several  heavy  editions,  in 
pamphlet  form,  are  about  to  issue  in  various  [jlaces,  as 
he  is  informed.  This  is,  indeed,  a com[jliment — in  much 
fulness  of  heart  acknowledged,  w bile  unfeignedly  re- 
gretting the  want  of  power  to  bring  out  the  facts  per- 
taining to  subjects  of  such  overwhelming  importance  to 
the  free  laboring  [leople  of  the  United  Stales,  as  those 
which  he  desired  to  [jresent  to  their  view.  But,  as  it 
was  -written  that  it  might  be  lead,  he  wishes  it'  may 
be  tjlaced  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  who  derives  his 
subsistence  from  his  owii[)ersonal  industry  — believing 
that  it  will  induce  many  to  refect  upon  the  matters 


•Because  of  the  small  amount  of  room  that  I have  at 
command. 


[suggested,  and  investigate  the  facts  propounded:  For 

this  class  of  individuals,  who  have  to  “bear  the  burthen 
I and  heat  of  the  day,”  iu  every  country — who  constitute 
the  wealth  of  every  nation,  building  up  its  prosperity  in 
peace  or  defending  it  in  war,  have  not,  generally,  ex- 
amined the  vital  concern  which  they  have  in  the  pro- 
tection AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PURSUITS  OF  WORK- 
ING MEN  that  they  may  attain  ^‘^happiness.”  Nor  are 
they  sensible  of  the  irresistible  influence  which  they 
have  in  giving  a wholesome  direction  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration, concerning  matters  which  should  be  as 
familiar  to  them  as  their  own  fire-sides — as  prompt  to 
their  consideration  as  the  names  of  their  children ! If 
they  will  only  'fhink — the  republic  stands  like  a rock 
of  adamant!  If  they  will  think  upon  the  matters  pre- 
sented, in  the  simplicity  of  that  truth  -which  belongs  to 
first  principles,  they  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
more  bold  and  clearer  lights,  which  wise  and  learned 
philanthropists  and  statesmen  will  gladly  spread  be- 
fore them  — the  editor  regarding  himself  as  filling  only 
the  place  of  a rough  pioneer  in  the  great  work  of  making 
the  peo[)le  feel  their  own  “consequence,”  that  they 
may'  have  private  success  and  ‘‘saucy  independence” — 
as  the  right  freedom  of  action  is  regarded  by  persons, 
dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,  who  assume  it  as 
their  privilege  to  direct  public  opinion — the  little-big 
men  of  village  grog-shops,  and  other  pdaces!  There  is 
no  mystery  in  political  economy — for  the  elements  of 
this  science  are  pure  as  the  mountain  spring,  “refresh- 
ing as  the  water-brook  to  the  panting  hart,”  as  illus- 
trated by  the  case  between  John  Bull,  stocking-weaver, 
and  Ephraim  Broadbrim,  farmer,  in  the  essay  alluded 
to.  But  if  these  elements  be  corrupted — if  the  foun- 
tain be  poisoned  by  grovelling  and  mean  and  base  po- 
litical parties — the  misery  of  the  old  world  must  and 
will  prevail  in  the  new — and  this  glorious  “land  of  the 
brave  and  the  tree,”  sink  down  into  the  pauperism  of 
England,  the  haggard  starvation  of  Ireland,  the  degra- 
dation of  Italy,  the  “thick  darkness”  of  Spain,  the  des- 
potism of  Portugal,  the  stupid  ignorance  of  Bussia, 
and  the  desolation  of  Turkey — for  in  these  labor  is 
NOT  honored — THE  OX  THAT  TBEADETH  OUT  THE  CORN 
IS  MUZZLED — AND  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  POOR  GO  SUPPER- 
LESS  TO  bed! 

It  is  with  high  gratification  that  the  editor  perceives 
a mighty  “moving  of  the  waters” — a desire  among  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  -why 
they'  are  belter  off  than  those  of  their  class  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Would  to  Heaven,  that  they  fully  under- 
stood the  reason  of  this!!!  He  prays  them  to  seek  the 
•whys  and  -whereforesl  Why  the  character  of  man  is 
exalted  in  America,  wherefore  the  avenues  to  wealth 
are  opened  to  all — why  liherty  and  light,  through  edu- 
cation, is  extending,  wherefore  prosperity  abounds!  If 
lliey  ascertain  these  things — they  will  rather  imitate 
the  gravity  of  a quaker  as  he  proceeds  to  his  meeting- 
house to  worship,  than  a herd  of  huzzaing  animals, 
as  they  are  led  or  driven  to  the  polls.*  Tlie  right  of 
suffrage  is  a glorious  right! — and,  as  he  surely  believes 
in  his  own  accountability  to  HlAl  who  made  and  pre- 
serves him  for  the  '‘deeds  done  in  the  body” — so  does 
he  hold  it  that  every  freeman  should  regard  himself  re- 
sponsible for  his  ballot.  “I  put  my  vote  into  the  box 
in  the  presence  of  my  God,”  was  the  oft-repealed  and 
solemn  say  ing  of  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  whigs 
iliat  ever  lived,  the  late  venerable  Dr.  James  Tilton, f 
of  Delaware,  at  whose  “feel”  the  editor  learned  to  think 
like  a re[)ublican,  in  the  days  of  his  youth — and  to  whose 
AriMdean  character  this  small  tribute  of  a grateful 
heart  is  offered.  Thus  acting — tlie  “thousandth  thou- 
sandth generation”  of  the  American  people,  will  bless 
the  statesmen  and  heroes  of  1776. 

The  editor  observes  many'  celebrations  of  the  late 
anniversary  by  the  working  men — the  manufacturers 
in  the  villages  being  joined  by  their  natural  allies,  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  they  have  spoken 
“sweet  music”  in  their  toasts.  This  is  as  it  should 

* 'I'he  ‘hurrah-boys”  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  said  to 
have  called  them. 

t A soldier  and  a surgeon  in  tiie  revolution,  and  phy- 
sician and  surgeon-general  of  the  army  of  the  Uinitd 
Stales,  in  the  late  war. 
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be.  No  other  persons  are  so  much  interested  in  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  as  tliey.  It  stands 
the  Alplia  and  Omega  of  all  earthly  things  which  most 
concerns  lliem.  Let  them  often  associate  and  commune 
with  one  another,  and  furious  party  might  as  well  at- 
temjit  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
as  to  rule  them  into  subserviency  to  Great  Britain, 
through  what  is  ridiculously  called  “free  trade” — a 
thing  which  is  not,  and  ccmnot  be,  except  in  the  com- 
mon ruin  of  our  people.  What  these  decree — they  will 
maintain;  for  the  rip-bt  reason  of  the  law  should  be  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  sivord  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  nation.  Let  them  go  forward,  and  “all’s 
w eJl.” 

SdPThe  North-western  Indians  have  entirely  sub- 
mitted, without  the  use  offeree.  Various  papers  belong- 
ing to  their  affairs,  shall  be  speedily  published,  and  a his- 
tory of  the  transactions  preserved. 

“Hezekiah  Niles.”  Two  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Leesburg  ‘'■Genius  of  Liberty,''''  signed  “Hezekiah 
Niles,”  addressed  to  the  voters  of  Loudoun  county.  It 
is  manifest  that  my  name  is  thus  used  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect— but  I submit  it  to  the  author  of  these  essays,  and 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Sower,  the  worthy  editor  of  the 
“Genius,”  whether  the  procedure  is  right  in  itself. ?--being 
assured  that  they  will  cheerfully  withdraw  the  signa- 
ture, if  seeing,  as  I do,  the  impropriety  of  the  compli- 
ment, in  kindness  intended  to  be  bestowed  upon  me. 

The  free  trade  contention,  to  he  held  in  Septem- 
ber next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

We  believe  that  the  project  of  this  convention  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  Raguet,  editor  of  the  “Banner  of  the 
Constitution,”  and  a member  of  congress  from  South 
Carolina,  lately  in  Pliiladelphia,  who  held  a meeting 
with  four  other  persons — six  in  all,  and  made  the  loud 
call  for  a general  convention,  which  we  published  in 
the  Register  of  the  2nd  inst.  and  another  meeting  has 
been  iield  in  Philadelphia,  publicly  called,  at  which,  we 
understand, jiersons  attended.  These  appointed 
sixteen  delegates  to  the  general  convention,  one  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Savchett~2in  UNNATURALIZED  ENGLISH- 
Mx\N,  as  stated  in  the  memorial  of  certain  citizens  of 
Pliiladelphia  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  at  ihe  last  session  of  congress,  and 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  by  him;  and  we  think  that 
at  least  one  other  of  the  delegates  is  a regular  British 
agent.  We  should  like  to  see  the  names  of  the  persons 
present  at  this  meeting.  Perhaps,  it  might  afford  us 
much  INSTRUCTION.  Will  some  “free  trade  editor” 
give  them  to  the  public.'’ 

Both  parties  in  South  Carolina  have  made  preparations 
for  the  sending  of  delegates  to  this  convention.  Indeed, 
the  “state  rights  and  free  trade  party,  or  “nullificators,” 
have  already  appointed  twenty  delegates,  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves  being  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

And  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  is  earnestly  lashing- 
up  the  jieople  of  Virginia,  that  delegates  may  be  ap- 
pointed Ironi  that  state. 

When  this  general  convention  shall  meet,  perhaps,  we 
may  amuse  our  readers  by  the  republication  of  certain 
things  which  the  “Iree  trade”  party  said  about  the  con- 
stitutionality, andsoforthiOilUe  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion! 'I’he  constitution  is  now,  we  suppose,  ‘'■about  the 
same  that  it  luus  in  Jeny  Jordan's  time,”  as  a certain 
judge  in  Maryland  was  accustomed  to  charge  the  grand 
jury  of  his  county,  alter  the  decease  of  Mr.  Jordan,  who 
had  long  been  his  colleague  on  the  bench,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  perform  that  duty\ 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  this  con- 
vention! Our  desire  to  hear  what  “free  trade”  IS,  will 
lead  us  into  a carelul  examination  of  all  its  proceedings! 

In  the  mean  time,  we  renew  our  promise  of  rewards  to 
any  person  who  will  tell  us  where  “free  trade”  may 
be  found  among  civilized  nations? 

We  meet  with  the  following  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  of  July  -21. 

The  last  Banner  of  the  Constitution  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a gentleman  residing  in  Fredericktown,  Mary*  • 


. land,  that  the  American  System  is  losing  favor  in  that 
pai  t ol  the  state. 

“One  of  the  candidates  for  congress  in  that  district, 
openly  avows  his  hostility  to  it  at  the  public  meetings; 
and  the  attention  of  the  farmers  has  been  a good  deal 
drawn  to  tlie  iron  duty,  which  is  becoming  quite  unpopu- 
lar. Two  papers  in  that  part  of  the  stale,  where  a y'ear 
ago  not  a syllable  was  uttered  against  the  restrictive 
policy,  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  free  trade.” 

In  Ohio,  no  better  evidence  can  be  required  of  the 
happy  change  which  public  opinion  is  undergoing  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  than  the  fact  that  a half  dozen  pa- 
pers,  or  more,  now  ad\ocate  the  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
in  favor  of  which,  within  a twelvemonth,  not  a syllable 
was  lisped.  Virginia,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississi[)pi,  are  all  de- 
cidedly with  us  on  the  tariffquestion.  Our  cause  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  hitherto  high  tariff 
slates.*  New  Yoik  is  anti-tariff,  Massachusetts  is  slowly 
turning  from  the  error  of  its  ways,  and  we  hear  cheer- 
ing accounts  from  .some  of  the  other  American  System 
states.  Light  is  indeed  beginning  to  break  in  upon  us, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  South  Carolina  orator,  we 
indeed  see  a dawn  of  hope. 

By  the  way,  we  must  again  ask,  what  is  New  York, 
this  great  commercial,  anti-tariff  city,  which  owes  all  its 
wealth  to  commerce,  and  has  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  cause  oi  free  trade — what  is  New  York 
doing  on  the  subject  of  the  Philadelphia  free  trade  con- 
vention.f  Several  excellent  examples  have  been  set  us  in 
sister  states:  let  us  speedily  imitate  them;  let  us  though 
it  is  now  too  late  to  be  first,  at  least  not  be  last. 

|[3^What  is  the  political  character  of  the  papers 
referred  to,  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.?  It  is  now 
manifest  that  political  party  is  to  be  whipped  into  an 
opposition  to  the  protecting  system? — though  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Franklin,  and  the  originally  moving 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates,  if  what  Mr.  Jiladison  said  in  1795’,  and 
repeatedly  since,  is  true!  Tlie  New  York  “Age”  gives 
us  the  following  extracts  from  Franklin's  works; 

“Industry,  in  all  shapes,  in  all  instances,  and  BY 
ALL  MEANS,  should  be  encouraged  and  protected; 
indolence,  by  every  possible  means,  rooted  out.”  Vol. 
IV.  page  159. 

“Some  European  nations  refuse  to  consume  the  ma- 
nufactures of  East  India.  They  should  likewise  forbid 
them  to  their  colonies;  for  the  gain  to  the  merchant  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss,  [by  this  means]  oi  peo- 
ple io  the  nation.”  Page  18.3. 

“Foreign  luxuries  and  needless  manufactures  IM- 
PORTED and  used  in  a nation,  do,  by  the  same  rea- 
soning, increase  the  people  of  the  nation  that  furnishes 
them,  and  diminish  the  people  of  the  nation  that  use 
them.  Laws,  therefore,  that  prevent  such  importation, 
and  on  the  contrary  promote  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factures to  be  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  may  be 
called  [with  respect  to  the  people  that  make  them]  ge- 
nerative laws,  as,  by  increasing  subsistence,  they  encou- 
rage marriage.” 

“Such  laws,  likewise,  strengthen  a nation  doubly,  by 
increasing  its  own  people,  and  diminishing  its  rivals. 
Page  188. 

Meu3I  and  tuum.  The  Connecticut  Courant  well 
says— The  opponents  to  the  tariff  contemplate  holding 
a convention  at  Philadelphia  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Such  a meeting  is  now  lauded  by  men  who  were  so  ve- 


*J\laryland  a high  tariff  state?  Would  that  it  were! 
But  it  soon  will  be.  Ed.  Reg. 

fNew  York  is  doing  a greater  “commercial”  business 
than  ever  she  did — she  has,  indeed,  a “free  trade!” 
I'he  Mercantile  Advertiser  says — 

“The  amount  of  duties  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid  at 
our  custom  house  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  January  to  March  inclusive,  was  three  millions 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  exceeding  by 
about  one  million  and  a half  the  revenue  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1830.  The  account  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  ending  on  30th  June,  is  not  yet 
made  up,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
much  exceed  the  amount  of  the  first  quarter.” 
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liement  in  condemning  any  concentration  of  opinion  and 
of  strength,  by  those  wlio  entertained  different  views 
of  tills  policy,  and  who  reganled  a convention  of  the 
Irieiids  of  domestic  industry  as  an  incroachment  upon 
the  powers  ol  congress. 

Edoe  tools.  There  is  a very  valuable  and  extensive 
manutactory  of  edge-tools  at  Chambersburg,  Oa.*  The 
son  of  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  makers  of  such  toois 
in  England,  lately  iiurcliased  fiily  dollars  worth  of  the 
Chambersburg  manufacture  to  send  home,  as  patterns— 
but  said,  that' English  articles  could  not  be  furnished  of 
like  quality  and  price.  We  may  expect  a repetition  of 
what  happened,  several  years  ago,  in  respect  to  gimbhis. 
Several  dozen,  of  American  make,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  a Eritish  agent,  (who  himself  related  the  story 
to  us),  with  advice,' that  any  quantity  might  be  forward- 
ed,  if  of  like  quality,  certain  apparently  vei-y  high 
prices — and,  in  due  time,  several  hogsheads  were  re- 
ceived by  the  agent;  but  the  manutacturers  made  al- 
most a total  loss — the  wretciied  quality  of  their  goods 
forbidding  that  they  should  come  into  competition  with 
the  American,  and  casting  them  into  that  class  ol  arti- 
cles which  England  produces  so  plentifully — “/o  selV’ 
in  foreign  countries;  though  they  had  paid  extra  prices 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  gimblets. 

"J’hal  the  English  can,  and  do,  work  as  well  in  iron  as 
we  can,  is  freely  admitted — but  in  that  country,  the 
manufacturers  for  the  home  and  for  the  foreign  market, 
are  very  different  persons.  The  former  have  a charac- 
ter at  stake,  and  are  held  closely  responsible  for  the 
goodness  of  their  wares— but  the  latter  have  no  character 
(we  speak  generally),  and  would  just  as  freely  deal  in 
cast-iron  bridle  bits  as  in  those  of  the  best  wrought 
metal,  if  equally  profitable — not  caring  the  value  of  a 
straw  whether  the  necks  of  “outlandish” /ore^^-«e?’s 
were  broken  or  not,  because  of  the  brittleness  of 
their  goods. t A British  woollen  manufacturer  for  the 
home  market,  would  almost  as  soon  havejumped  into  one 
of  his  own  dye-tubs,  as  have  openly  sent  out  log-wood 
d)ed  cloth  for  indigo  blues.  And  how  is  it  with  us?  If 
we  buy  a British  article,  and  it  turns  out  unservicea- 
ble— we  make  no  complaint,  being  used  to  such  impo- 
sitions; but  if  an  American  cloth  changes  its  color,  an 
American  knife  will  not  cut,  or  an  American  lock  falls 
to  pieces,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  weight  (as  British  locks 
oftentimes  do),  what  a fuss  is  made!  The  fact  is  always 
freshly  remembered,  and  we  caution  others  to  beware 
of  American  manufactures!  Will  the  people  reflect  a 
little  on  this  matter,  that  they  may  discover  how  far 
they  are  made  subservient  to  foreign  interests — liow 
much  disposed  they  are  to  disregard  those  of  their  own 
country?  With  what  gentleness  they  permit  John  Bull 
to  cheat  them — how  roughly  they  condemn  a fraud  com- 
mitted on  them,  by  their  own  country  men?  Jolin  Bull, 
in  his  dealings  with  foreigners,  has  worked  himself  up 
to  the  notion  of  the  fish-woman — who,  skinning  eels 
alive,  was  asked  if  the  process  was  not  extremely 
severe  on  them?  She  said  it  was,  at  first,  '•^biit  they 
had  got  us^d  to  it!’’^  And  thus  Bull’s  agents,  stationed 
in  our  cities  to  superintend  the  reception  and  sale  ol 
British  goods,  entered  upon  the  business  of  false  swear- 


* By  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Madeira  & Co.  and  called  the 
Lemnos  works,  at  which  are  made  carpenters’,  ship  car- 
penters’ and  coopers’  tools,  of  all  kinds:  butcher’s  chop- 
pers and  cleavers;  felling  axes;  chissels;  drawing  knives; 
hatchets,  &cc.  manufactured  of  the  best  steel,  and  if  not 
good  to  be  returned. 

t 'I'he  following  from  the  “Boston  Centinel”  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  spirit  here  spoken  of — 

The  British  schooner  Monkey,  lieut.  Downes,  was 
wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Tampico,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
while  in  tow  of  a steamboat. 

It  wdl  be  remembered  that  it  was  this  picaroon 
who,  about  two  years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  running 
alongside  of  small  delenceless  American  vessels  near 
the  Bahama  banks,  while  the  defenceless  merchant 
vessels,  mistaking  her  for  a pirate  which  she  resem- 
bled, would  often  run  ashore  to  escape  capture.  The 
Monkey  w'ould  then  come  up,  save  what  they  could 
of  the  wreck,  and  claim  salvage  for  its  assistance,  after 
causing  the  calamity  by  its  disguise  as  a pirate! 


ing  with  some  small  degree  of  compunction — but, after 
a while,  being  used  to  it,  like  the  fish-woman’s  eels, 
they  are  ready  to  swear  to  any  thing — in  “the  way  of 
trade;”  a “custom-house  oath”  being  swallowed  as 
easily  as  a glass  of  London  porter,  and  as  palateably,  if 
rendering  as  much  profit  as  will  pay  for  the  porter- 
such  oaths  being  “dog-cheap.” 

PoLiCAL  MOYEMENTS,  &c.  Robert  B.  Gilchrist,  of 
Charleston,  has  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  place  of  Edward  Frost, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Frost,  as  stated  in  another  place,  refused  to  bring 
suit  upon  a custom  house  bond,  that  remained  unpaid, 
because  of  constitutional  scruples! 

The  beautiful  frigate  Potomac,  with  a fine  crew  of 
500  men,  is  lying  at  New  York,  waiting  the  convenience 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  it  is  said — who  is  to  be  sent  to 
Enghmd  in  this  frigate,  on  her  %vay  round  Cape  Horn, 
And  yet  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  appointment,  as  minister  to 
England,  has  not  been  announced. 

Tliere  is  a communication  in  the  “Richmond  En- 
quirer,” with  reference  to  the  alarming  fact  that  gow 
Floyd  subscribed  for  the  “United  States  Telegraph” 
and  discontinued  the  “Baltimore  Republican,”  and  mak- 
ing it  out  to  be  a constitutional  matter!  The  com- 
munication concludes  as  follows: 

“This  in  governor  Floyd  mightall  have  been  inadver- 
tency, and  but  for  a palpable  violation  of  the  constitution 
a few  days  previous,  without  a mitigating  circumstance, 
might  so  charitably  be  put  down;  but  surely,  there  ne- 
ver was  a governor  that  manifested  such  contempt  for 
his  constitutional  advisers.  He  really  seems  to  think  it 
is  a heinous  offence  to  be  caught  in  their  company.” 
The  United  States  Gazette  which,  from  its  previous  in- 
'tiraation  of  some  things  that  have  happened,  seems  well 
advised  on  such  subjects — says — “We  are  informed, 
that  the  address  of  Ma.  Beukien,  and  the  accompany- 
ing correspondence,  are  but  “cakes  and  custards,”  as 
Sancho  was  wont  to  say,  to  what  is  about  to  appear. 
“Thus,  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind.” 

It  may  be  well  to  recollect,  that  certain  of  the  New 
Yoik  editors  were  much  abused,  because  they  ventured 
an  opinion  that  Mr.  Randolph  would  not  return  to  Rus- 
sia. This  was  the  more  strange,  for  no  one,  we  think, 
ever  believed  that  he  would  remain  and  do  business,  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  long 
been  either  incapable,  or  altogether  unwilling,  to  attend 
to  any  business, — and  hence  he  was  hardly  ever  placed 
on  any  committee  of  either  house  of  congress,  however 
small  its  duties  might  be:  and  if  so,  it  was  seldom,  indeetl, 
that  he  attended  the  meetings  of  his  committee.  And 
yet  it  has  been  stated,  in  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  we 
think,  that  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Russian 
mission  he  declined  that  to  England  and  France. 

The  “Globe”  of  Tuesday  last,  in  respect  to  Major 
Eaton,  says— “he  has  not  yet  left  the  city,  and  we  pre- 
sume upon  his  high  mindedness  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
he  will  not,  while  the  kennel,  corps.  Tray,  Blanch,  and 
Sweetheart,  growl  and  bark  so  fiercely.” 

Major  Poussin  retires  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  distiguished  friend,  gen.  Barnard.  Col. 
James  Gadsden,  of  Florida,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
president  in  the  place  of  gen.  Barnard. 

iNTEiiifAL  i]\iPiiovEMENTS.  Pennsylvania,  in  another 
year,  says  a writer  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  will  have  800 
miles  of  canal,  and  600  of  rail  road,  leading  through  her 
own  territory,  in  full  operation.  She  has  appropriated 
since  April  1st,  1826,  in  public  money,  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  individual  appropriations, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  it  is 
estimated  will  make  an  aggregate  of  twenty-six  millions 
of  dollars,  disbursed  on  rail  roads  and  canals,  within  her 
borders,  in  a very  few  years. 

[Gforious  Pennsylvania!  These  works  have  involved 
the  slate  in  debt,  but  added  more  than  100  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  people!^ 

Baltimoke  and  New  York.  The  rail  roads  be- 
tween French-town  and  New  Castle,  and  Camden,  [or 
Philadelphia)  and  Amboy,  are  rapidly  preparing  for  use, 
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and  the  Camden  road  is  about  to  be  extended  south  to  a 
point  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  New  Castle,  the  g;round 
being  exceedingly  favorable  for  works  ot  this  kind. — 
When  these  roads  are  completed,  tlie  route  from  13alli- 
more  to  French-town,  by  water,  will  require  about  5 
hours — to  New  Castle,  by  rail  roatl,  1 hour — steam  ferry 
boat  to  cross  the  Delaware,  ^ hour — to  Camden,  by  rail 
road  2^  to  3 hours — to  Amboy,  by  the  same,  3 liours — 
to  New  York,  by  steam  boat,  between  2 and  3 hours — 
say  fifteen  hours  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  and 
without  very  “high-pressure.” 

Great  zeal!  We  find  tlie  following  very  curious 
notice  in  a Morristown,  New  Jersey,  j)a[)er: 

‘‘Tiie  ladies’  society  attached  to  St.  Peters’  church 
respectfully  give  notice,  that  on  the  evening  of 'ruesday, 
t.he  26th  instant,  a variety  of  HE  FRESH  \1ENTS  will 
be  offered  at  Mr.  Jason  King’s  hotel.  Tlie  proceeds 
to  be  applied  towards  liquidating  the  church  debt.” 

“To  tlie  pure,”  of  course,  “all  things  are  jiure;”  but 
if  the  ladies  get  up  a vej'reshrnefit  at  a tavern,  for  the 
sake  of  liquidating  the  debt  of  a church,  they  render 
ineir  “good  ^intentions)  liable  to  be  evil  spoken  of.” 

Mr.  Adams.  After  the  delivery  of  the  4th  of  July 
oration  by  ex-president  Adams^  the  company  repaired 
to  the  festive  board.  The  president  of  the  day  called 
upon  Mr.  Adams  for  a toast,  when  he  arose  and  made 
the  following  address. 

Friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow-totunsmen, — I will  now 
take  leave  of  you  for  the  present — and  before  parting 
from  you  wish  to  add  a few,  a very  fevv  ‘^more  last 
words”  to  the  many  which  you  have  already  heard  from 
me  this  day,  with  so  much  indulgence — they  are— first, 
to  thank  you  heartily  for  that  indulgence,  and  then  to  pro- 
pose a toast  in  honor  of  the  primitive  mother  of  New 
Eiogland — may  I add — the  primitive  mother  of  those 
principles,  which  have  made  this  day  a day  of  glory  and 
of  joy! — The  Plymouth  colony.  To  that  colony  our 
native  town  did  not  originally  belong:  but  I see  around 
me  more  than  one  of  those  who  number  among  their 
sires  the  fortunate  youth  from  the  Mayflower,  who  f.rst 
alighted  upon  the  rock.  The  legislature  of  this  com- 
monwealth have  seen  fit  to  link  you  in  political  associa- 
tion with  the  district  of  Plymouth;  and  to  that  associa- 
tion I am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  having  been  select- 
ed as  their  and  your  representative  in  the^councils  of  the 
union — an  honor  the  more  precious  in  my  estimation, 
because  it  was  a spontaneous  and  unexpected  testimo- 
nial of  confidence  from  that,  which,  above  ail  other 
lands,  I am  entitled  to  call  “my  own  native  land.” 
Upon  this  day  1 cannot  forget  Plymouth  and  her  histo- 
ry— I cannot  forget  the  Mayflower,  and  the  social  com- 
pact of  her  pilgrims.  I propose  you  for  a toast — 

The  root  struck  from  the  seed  of  the  May  flower, — 
and  the  plant  ascending  from  it — salutary — fruitful — 
perennial — it  shall  rise  to  heaven,  and  overspread  the 
earth.” 

Mr.  Adams  is  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on  Mr.  Mon- 
roe. The  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer”  think 
it  “would  be  worth  a journey  to  P>oston  to  hear  the 
able  and  accomplished  New  Englander  pourtraying  the 
merits  of  one  of  Virginia’s  most  eminent  sons,  so  in- 
timately known  to  him.  The  coincidence  of  the  de- 
cease of  his  own  venerable  and  patriotic  father,  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  independence,  w ould  give  a touching 
interest  to  the  discourse  which  Mr.  Adams  would  de- 
liver on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Caehoun.  The  following  toast  was  given  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  at  a public  din- 
ner on  the  4th  of  Julv,  in  his  own  district  of  Pendle- 
ton, S.  C. 

liy  John  C.  Calhoun — “The  state  and  general  govern- 
ments— each  imperfect  when  viewed  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct governments,  but,  taken  as  a whole,  forming  one 
system,  with  eacti  checking  and  controlling  the  other, 
unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  man,  in  wisdom  and  sub- 
limity.” 

The  late  gov.  Martin.  Annapolis,  July  23.  All 
the  members  of  the  executive  council  attended  at  the 
seat  of  government  on  Thursday. 


George  Howard  of  John  E.  esq.  first  named  of  the 
council,  proceeded  on  Friday  morning,  according  to  the 
constitution,  to  qualify  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land for  tlie  residue  of  the  term  for  which  the  late  go- 
vernor was  chosen. 

Council  chamber,  July  20,  1831. 

The  executive  council  held  a special  meeting  this  day. 
Mr.  Worthington  submitted  tiie  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  proceedings,  viz: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  council,  penetrated  with 
sincere  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  excellency,  Daniel 
Martin,  late  governor  of  Maryland,  and  deeply  regret- 
ting tlie  loss  they'  have  sustained  in  a guide  so  expe- 
rienced, conciliating  and  prudent,  feel  it  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  deceased  friend,  to  testify  their  high  es- 
teem for  his  frank,  manly  and  polite  deportment;  his  li- 
beral, social  and  benevolent  disposition;  his  republican 
simplicity  of  manners;  his  firmness  and  consistency  as  a 
politician,  and  his  ever  warm  and  unerring  devotion  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good — Be  it  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board  will,  for 
the  space  of  one  month,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a tribute  of  their  res[)ect  for  the  memory  of  his  excel- 
lency Daniel  Martin,  late  governor  of  Maryland. 

Resolved,  ''Phat  the  armorer  cause  19  minute  guns  to 
be  fired  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  21st  inst.  at 
sun  rise,  and  19  at  sun  set,  and  that  the  state  flag  be 
hoisted  half-stalf,  as  funeral  honors  to  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  council  communicate 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  family  of 
the  late  governor. 

Resolved,  That  the  council  adjourn,  until  Friday  morn- 
ing next  the  22d  inst.  at  9 o’clock. 

Josiah  Bailey,  esq.  has  been  appointed  attorney-gene- 
ral of  Maryland,  vice  Mr,  Taney  resigned,  on  being  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

“Reform”  INDEED.  The  Charleston  Merctiry  says — 
“Among  the  motlosand  patriotic  sentiments  which  adora- 
ed  the  pavilion  on  Saturday  night,  was  a new  one,  re^- 
cently  put  up,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  '•^Edward 
Frost,  the  Habersham  of  South  Carolina.”  This  com^ 
pliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Frost  in  consequence  of  hi? 
having  declined,  as  district  attorney,  to  institute  a suil 
against  a gentleman  who  lately  refused  to  pay  a custom 
house  bond.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  refused  to  pay 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  tariff"  question  be- 
fore a judicial  tribunal:  but  the  district  attorney,  being 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  unconstitutional iiy  of  the  tariff, 
declined,  as  above  stated,  to  have  any  participation  in 
enforcing  it.  It  is  generally  rumored,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
F.  has  resigned;  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  corrects* 
ness  of  the  rumor.  His  refusal  to  act  under  the  tariff 
law,  however,  (if  he  has  not  resigned),  will  most  proba- 
bly lead  to  his  removal  by  the  president,  and  is  fully 
equal,  in  itself,  (in  disinterested  patriotism,  and  gene- 
rous devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  state),  to  the  actual 
resignation  of  his  office.  As  such  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  people.  They  honor  him  for  his  conduct — and  he 
will  be  ranked,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  estimation  of 
every  lover  of  constitutional  liberty,  with  the  highmind- 
ed  ilabershara  of  Georgia,  whose  patriotic  conduct  in 
resigning  his  office  rather  than  assist  in  rivetting  federal 
usurpation  upon  his  state,  will  never  be  forgotten.” 

[The  preceding  is  unworthy  of  comment, — and,  we  pre 
sume  that  the  si.mple  fact  being  known  to  the  executive, 
Mr.  Frost  will  resign — however  “convenient”  it  may 
be  to  have  an  attorney  who  feels  it  “unconstitutional” 
to  compel  the  payment  of  just  debts — for  we  warrant 
it,  that  the  maker  of  the  bond  did  not  take  ofl"  the 
amount  of  the  duties  from  the  selling  price  of  bis  goods. — 
Mr.  Frost  has  resigned,  and  another  has  been  made  at- 
torney in  his  stead.] 

The  “Mercury”  also  contains  the  following  modest 
effusion; 

“It  is  well  he,  [the  president],  should  now  distinctly 
understand  that  Carolina  is  not  to  be  menaced  out  of  her 
principles;  we  have  exhausted  the  argument  and  every 
appeal  wbicli  patriotism  or  affection  could  suggest — we 
are  not  to  be  told  that  our  only  hope  ia  in  the  mercy 
of  our  oppressors — this  is  the  privilege  of  the  slave^ 
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but  ours  we  trust  is  a liigher  one — we  look  to  the  sove- 
reientv  of  the  state  as  our  shield — Carolina  will  use  no 
means'  but  those  consistent  with  the  constitution— Me- 
naces of  force  she  disregards.  Let  but  one  ot  her  sons 
be  sacrificed  by  the  despotism  that  would  sustain  t)ranny 
by  sucli  guilt  as  tliis,  and  the  execrations  of  every  slate 
ill  the  union  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  ad- 
vised or  sanctioned  it.  Let  our  opiiressors,  however, 
understand  tliat  the  sons  of  Carolina  will  seal  will',  their 
blood  fidelity  to  her  princijiles,  rather  than  live  the 
mendicants  of  power  for  the  rights  which  nature’s  God 


chard  Guild  G9,  AVilliam  I’otter  68,  Holliman  Potter 
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.Joimsion.  Reuben  Chilson  75.  Barrington.  Grindal 
Chase  74.  South  Kingstown.  Guy  Walsen  75.  See- 
konh.  Charles  Cushing  Ct,  Elnalhan  Lake  78,  Joel 
Brown  71.  Jittlehorongh.  Thomas  Wilhington  67. — 
Freetown.  Richard  Clark  71.  Windsor^  Vt.  Constant 
Weaver  72. 


has  given  them.  ” 

[A  mention  of  the  “Mercury”  naturally  reminds  us 
of  “nullification,”  and  of  an  incident  said  to  have  hap- 
pened a few  evenings  ago,  near  the  lower  bridge  over 
llarllbrd  run,  Baltimore,  between  a couple  ot  gentlemen 
of  color,  which  may  shew  that  the  word  is  gelling  into 
common  use!  One  ot  them  shouted  to  the  other,  in  a 
huge  passion,  “I’ll  nullifumcaie  you,  by  gosh,”  and  he 
bared  his  broad  black  arm,  while  his  white  eyes  “twink- 
led hke  a bed-post.”  “Bawl  away,”  said  the  other, 
“but  it  you  touch  me,  I’ll  catch  you  by  the  waistband  ot 
your  trowsers,  and  chuck  you  over  the  bridge,  into  the 
mud.”  And  so  the  nullifumcation  ended. 

JMiCHiGAsr.  There  were  three  candidates  to  repre- 
sent this  territory  in  congress — Mr.  Wing,  national  re- 
publican, Mr.  Dexter,  anti  masonic,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
Jackson.  The  first  had  more  votes  than  the  two  last. 

Florida  ELECTioif.  It  is  stated  in  the  Florida  pa- 
pers, that  the  governor  ot  that  territory,  is  about  to  is- 
sue a writ  for  a new  election  of  a delegate  to  congress, 
upon  the  ground  that,  at  tiiat  recently  held,  there  was 
an  equality  of  votes:  A number  of  votes  from  difler- 

ent  precincts  were  rejected  by  him,  as  informal  and  de- 
fective. His  riglit  to  reject  them  is  strongly  contested 
by  the  friends  of  col.  White. 

[It  one  half  of  what  has  been  said  by  col.  White  and 
his  friends,  as  to  interferences  of  the  officers  ot  the 
United  States  to  prevent  his  election — is  true,  this  pro- 
ceeding, on  tlie  part  of  gov.  Duval,  will  bring  out  a 
staieraent  of  the  most  singular  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings that  ever  happened  in  America.] 

INTERESTl^’G  TO  EDITORS.  A case  has  been  decided 
in  New  York,  in  favor  ot  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel, 
against  Lee  Lowel  & Co.,  wherein  the  principle  was 
confirmed,  that  persons  receiving  a newspaper,  without 
ordering  it  discontinued,  are  liable  in  all  cases  for  the 
payment  oj  the  same. 

I This  is  entirely  proper,  and,  of  course,  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  ' Without  it,  the  “rights  of  editors” 
would  be  seriously  invaded,  indeed.  On  the  oilier 
band,  unless  foibidden  by  a special  contract,  the  sub- 
scriber to  a newspaper  may  order  its  discontinuance  at 
any  time — especially  on  the  payment  ot  arrearages,  if 
any  lliere  should  be.  But  llie  order  of  discontinuance 
must  be  sent  direct  to  the  editor,  or  his  agent,  with 
whom  the  subscriber  has  transacted  business  concern- 
ing the  paper.] 

Retoeutiois'akt  veterans.  From  the  Providence 
Daily  Jidvertiser.  We  give  a list  ot  the  names,  ages, 
and  residence,  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  who  attend- 
ed the  celebration  of  the  fourtli  in  this  town.  'i  he 
whole  number  is  53,  of  whicli  the  oldest  is  93,  and  lhe| 
youngest  61.  Last  year  there  w'ere  in  all  76  present. 
Each  year  brings  a decrease  of  these  last  links  in  the 
chain  of  olden  and  present  times. 

Providence.  Olhniel  Tripp  93,  Simeon  Ingraham  82, 
John  Kaull  81,  Lemuel  Field  81,  John  Willey  81,  Con- 
sider Miller  79,  John  Gonsolves  78,  Abiel  Brown  76, 
Wm.  Valentine  73,  William  Wilkinson  71,  John  How- 
land 73,  Joseph  Mathewson  72,  Thomas  S.  Lulher  74, 
Samuel  Eatiitorth  74,  Oliver  Jilson  72,  Stephen  Brow'n 
71,  Zebediah  Farnum  66,  James  Calder  76,  Lyman 
Slurlevant  66,  Reuben  Roberts  (colored)  67,  Joseph 
Alien  76,  Benjamin  Feck  61.  Smithfield.  John  Usher 
78,  Eleaser  Brown  76,  Jeremiah  Force  66,  Salisbury 
Freeman  69,  Richard  Auldricli  71.  Cumberland.  Jesse 
Cornell  68,  James  Chace  72,  Amaziah  Wealherhead  73, 
Jonathan  Baker  72,  Noah  Ballou  72,  Cranston,  Ri- 


New York.  From  the  Boston  Courier.  Messrs, 
editors — I have  before  me  the  official  annual  report  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  subjoin 
a tew  extracts  therefrom. 

The  expenses  of  that  city  tor  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$1  ,038,U0U.  The  city  debt  amounts  to  774,555.  Among 
the  items  of  expense,  we  notice  the  following,  viz: — 
almshouse,  bridewell  and  penitentiary,  $125, OOOj  cleans- 
ing of  streets,  $25,976;  coroner’s  inquests,  $2,568;  ex- 
penses of  lighting  streets,  $49,381,  officers  tor  convey- 
ing prisoners  to  bridewell,  $1,323;  officers’  services  for 
executing  the  Sunday  laws,  $l,3t!6;  public  schools, 
$25,995;  opening  and  widening  streets  $202,301;  fire 
department,  $23,462;  paving  and  repairing  streets, 
$10,975;  city  watch  $86,592;  extra  police  duty  of  mar- 
shals and  watchmen,  lor  preserving  the  peace  during 
the  night  of  December  31,  1830,  $1,194.  The  most 
singular  article  of  expense  is  the  following:  ‘[/or  refresh- 
ments for  the  common  council  and  its  committees  at  the 
City  Mall 

Among  the  receipts  into  the  city^  treasury,  I observe 
for  lottery  office  licenses  $7,000;  for  tavern  and  excise 
licences,  $30,880;  for  penalties  for  violation  of  the  bu- 
rial and  other  city  laws,  $5,610;  from  commutation  lor 
alien  passengers,  $l4,9Ul;  for  sales  of  manure,  $19,053; 
amount  received  ii  orn  taxes,  $487,881. 

It  ajipears  by  the  report,  that  there  are  in  the  city  of 
New  York  3,088  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits.  In 
Boston  tlie  number  is  about  600.  In  New  York  there 
are  530  watchmen;  in  Boston  72.  Notwithstanding  that 
New  York  is  three  times  the  size  of  Boston,  yet  the  ex- 
pense for  public  schools  is  doubly  greater  in  the  latter 
city  than  in  the  former.  In  lighting  the  streets  of  New 
York  last  year,  there  were  35,215  gallons  of  oil  used, 
besides  gas,  the  supply  of  which  tor  299  lamps  cost 
$1,397.  This  is  at  the  average  of  only  about  $4,70  for 
gas,  per  lamp,  a consideration  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  ol  our  city  authorities;  for  this  is,  to  say 
liie  least,  quite  as  cheap  as  lighting  with  oil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superiority  of  gas  light  in  every  respect. 

The  French  claims.  The  claims  upon  France  are 
mulerslood  to  exceed  twenty  millions.  We  are 
now  told  that  France  offers  $3,000,000,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  just  step  over  the  channel — 
and  lor  what?  Is  it  not  to  take  the  credit  of  this  nego- 
tiation off  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Rives.?  By  driving  a 
compromise,  perliaps,  France  will  give  the  $3,000,000. 
and  throw  in  Beaumarchai’s  claim  to  boot,  and  then  we 
are  to  be  told  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  great  diplomacy  in 
relinquishing  twenty  millions  for  three  or  four  or  per- 
haps five!!  The  claimants  may  have  given  a carte 
blanche,  but  is  it  right  that  a desire  to  promote  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  chances  for  the  presidency  should  fill  it 
up  at  so  great  a sacrifice.?  'I'he  presence  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  France  may  be  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of 
lliese  claims;  but  we  must  admit  that  we  are  a little 
sceptical.  [U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Pure  Bullism.  “They,  (the  United  States),  have 
no  HISTORY  worth  reading,  not  a canto  of  poetry,  no 
memoirs,  wo  collections  q/  speeches,  no  miscellaneous 
works  of  amusement,  very  few  travels,  and  not  even  a 
single  good  sermon.’^ 

{London  Monthly  Review  for  Jlpril,  1831. 

Mrs.  Clarke.  In  a late  London  paper  it  is  stated 
that  the  likeness  of  the  celebrated  mistress  of  the  late 
duke  of  York,  has  been  expelled  from  all  liie  shop  win- 
dows of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  history  of  no  govern- 
ment furnishes  such  an  example  of  great  influence  upon 
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t)Ublic  affairs  since  Mrs.  C.  {'overned  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain,  throngli  the  duke,  wlio  was  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment. I’his  celebrated  lady  for  a time,  made  ap- 
pointments, distributed  commissions  to  her  lavorites, 
punished  and  removed  lier  enemies,  and  endeavored  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  circle  in  which  she  moved  — but  slie 
and  tiie  duke  both  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  were  forced  to  abandon  their  intrigues  and  their 
crimes,  which  were  fully  exposed  at  the  time. 


From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  July  22. 

MR.  NILES— AND  THE  BANK  UE  THE  C7.  S. 

We  to-day  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Madison’s  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  confess  we  liave  seen  it  with 
regret.  The  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  us  as  sound 
and  satisfactory.  What  is  it  but  to  say,  that  an  en- 
croachment on  the  constitution,  if  recognised  by  all  the 
departments  of  the  government,  consecrates  itself?  That 
the  sedition  act,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time  constitu- 
tional? It  had  not  only  all  the  departments  of  the  go- 
vernment in  its  favor — but  alt  tiie  state  legislatures,  we 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Niles  swerving  from 
his  moorings  on  this  occasion — He  jiow  has  no  doubt  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank.  But  liear  him.'  in  his 
last  paper: 

“Mr.  Madison’s  letter  concerning  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  must  go  far,  indeed,  to  correct  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  s ncerely  believed  in  the  unconslitution- 
ality  of  that  institution.  It  was  after  his  manner,  but 
with  much  less  power,  that  we  have  oiten  reasoned  with 
ourselves  for  several  years  past — and  by  so  doing,  had 
nearly  retired  from  those  opinions  which  we  formerly 
entertained  on  that  subject.  But  thus  guided  by  the 
PATHEH  or  THE  CONSTITUTION — one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men,  too,  that  ever  lived,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  frankly  and  openly,  that  we  now  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  question  of  re-chartering  it  should 
be  decided  according  to  the  expediency  of  the  proceed- 
ing—as  presented,  when  the  time  to  act  upon  tiie  matter 
shall  arrive.” 

Now,  wliat  said  Mr.  Niles  in  1817;  nfter,  too,  this 
very  ground,  which  Mr.  Madison  takes  about  precedent^ 
had  been  taken  in  his  message  of  1815,  with  his  usual 
force.  Hear  Mr.  Niles  in  1817! — 

‘‘A  like  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  yet  exists, 
as  to  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a national  bank. 
No  such  power  is  expressly  delegated,  and  the  powers 
not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
the  people.  But  congress  have  power  “to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare,”  which,  we  humbly  believe,  would 
be  much  better  promoted  by  roads  and  canals  tiian  it 

will  be  by  the  establishment  of  that  bank. ‘Time 

proves  all  things,’ — if  such  an  engine  as  that  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  endeavored  to  bankrupt  the  U. 
States  in  the  late  war,  and  who,  with  their  comparatively 
small  means,  really  did  so  much  to  depress  the  public 
credit — what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Might 
they  not  have  stopped — and  would  they  not  have  stop- 
ped, if  they  could — ‘the  wheels  of  the  government?’  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  government  had  retained  more 
power  in  the  direction  ot  the  affairs  of  tliis  institution,  it 
might  be  used  to  persecute  and  ruin  the  state  banks, 
and  individuals,  whose  political  sentiments  sliould  not  be 
considered  orthodox.  IVhat  has  happened  may  happen 
again. 

Here  is  not  a tvord  about  the  force  of  precedents;  not 
a word  here  about  the  guide,  and  of  the  father  of  the 
constitution — (unquestionably,  one  of  the  best  men  and 
purest  politicians  that  ever  breathed) — But  in  1817,  for- 
sooth, the  bank  was  not  considered  as  a branch  of  the 
great  American  System,  which  it  is  now  attempted  to 
be  made! 

REMARKS  RT  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  REGISTER. 

I thank  Mr.  Ritchie  for  the  extraordinary  magnani- 
mity that  he  has  shewn,  in  pertniting  me  to  speak  for 
myself!  It  is  so  unusual  for  him  to  allow  any  one,  w-hose 
misfortune  it  is  to  incur  his  “sovereign”  displeasure,  to 
be  at  all  seen  by  the  readers  of  the  “Enquirer”  except 
“as  through  a glass  dimly,”  in  the  editor’s  otun  sub- 
lime presentations,  that  I have  “stuck  a pin”  here  to 
his  everlasting  praise! — and  nqw  have  some  hope,  that, 


after  the  elections  are  over  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Ritchi^ 
will  lake  courage  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  me  t° 
discuss  the  “American  System” — having,  at  least,  partial- 
ly defeated  my  pnr|)Ose  of  speaking  to  the  people,  rather 
than  their  servants,  the  inembers  of  congress,  as  I wish- 
ed migiit  have  happened — giving  to  Mr.  Ritchie  the 
same  opportunity  ot  addressing  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  my  readers.  I thought  that  I had  laid  a pretty  snug 
little  trap  for  the  venerable  editor  of  tlie  “Enquirer,” 
but  he  was  “too  old”  to  be  caught  in  a liberal  discus- 
sion until — after  the  elections!  But  it  is  no  matter.  I 
may  yet  meet  him  “at  Philippi.” 

Mr.  Ritchie  is  sorry — very  sorry,  indeed — melancho- 
ly, very  melancholy,  indeed,  tliat  Mr.  Madison  should 
Iiave  written  his  letter  of  June  25,  1831,  to  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. Poor  old  man!  Does  not  the  infallible  never- 
wavering  guide  in  ail  things,  whether  of  “faith  hope  or 
charity,  or  in  whacking  at  the  pope” — the  incorruptible 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  “the  father 

of  the  constitution”  in  his  dotage — though  that  letter  has 
more  beauty  and  power  than  all  the  Ritchies  since  the 
creation  have  displayed?  But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Ritchie 
pities  Mr.  Madison  and  has  pitied  “Mr.  Niles.”  How 
shall  WE  survive  it? 

For  the  information  of  my  readers,  though  the  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  cannot  any  more  comprehend  wliat  1 
may'  say  tlian  a Highlander  ascertain  the  use  of  a knee- 
buckle,  I shall  explain  the  reason  of  the  offensive  para- 
graph that  he  has  quoted. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  years  past,  (when  the  present 
president  of  the  United  States  thought  on  such  subjects 
as  I did),  I oftentimes  endeavored  to  shew  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  to  protect  the  national  industry, 
or  ap[)i’opriate  money  for  internal  improvements; 
and  that,  having  established  such  constitutionality',  at 
least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I frequently  exhorted  others, 
who  honestly  differed  in  opinion  with  me,  to  yield  up 
their  opposition  to  the  repeatedly  established  interpreta- 
tions of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  principles  which 
I contended  for.  It  is  now  several  years  since — 1 re- 
collect it  well — when  privately  rellecting  upon  tlie  con- 
tents of  one  of  my  own  essays  in  which  the  point  al- 
luded to  was  involved,  that  I stood  self-accused  of  sheer 
impudence  or  palpable  dishonesty,  in  offering  a rule  to 
otliers  that  I would  not  abide  by  myself,  as  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  Ltates;  and,  though  I could  not  yet  fully 
give  up  the  prejudices  or  opinions  that  I had  formed  in 
by-gone  day  s,  1 consented  to  waive  them;  holding  myself 
corrupt'*'*  it  1 should  not  ^'practice  upon  the  maxims 
recommended  to  others** — however  high  the  authority 
may  be  for  earnestly  advising  many  things  and  reckless- 
ly doing  their  opposites.  In  this  Irame  of  mind,  I read 
Mr.  Madison’s  letter — and  i thought  that  it  became  me, 
as  an  honest  man,  to  acknowledge  the  invincible  power 
of  his  argument,  so  far  as  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bank  was  concerned.  To  accept  the  monster  proposed 
in  place  of  that  institution,  was  more  difficult  than  to  ac- 
cept a president  for  life,  with  liberty  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor!— about  which  strict-construciion  Mr.  Ritchie  has 
been  as  mule  as  a “bull-frog  frozen  up  in  a “pond.” 
What  a croaking  would  he  have  made,  had  tlie  late 
president  of  the  United  Stales  recommended  a thing  so 
preposterous?* 

So  much  on  the  point  at  issue.  But  I do  not  always 
carry  on  a Spartan  warfare,  which  was  content  with  driv- 
ing an  enemy  into  his  own  camp; — and  shall,  therefore, 
pursue  Mr.  Ritchie  into  his  closet  and  “corner”  him 
there,  a little. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  trenched  himself  under  the  oblivious 
nature  of  newspaper  publications.  No  file  of  the 
“Richmond  Enquirer”  is  accessible  to  me, — and  per- 
haps, hardly  ten  sets  exist  any  where.  I have  long  and 
earnestly  sought  the  use  of  one,  w'ilhout  success.  Still, 
I have  some  materials  on  hand — enough  to  bring  out 
the  consistency  of  that  gentleman  in  bold  relief,  when  1 


*Mr.  Ritchie  has  a vast  power  of  discrimination!  He 
seizes  like  a lion,  upon  that  part  of  my  paragra[)b,  writ- 
ten about  fourteen  years  ago,  whicin  suits  him,  as  to  tlie 
constitutionality  of  the  bank — but  notices  not  the  latter 
clause,  which  as  earnestly  rejected  the  pow'er  of  the 
government  over  the  affairs  of  such  an  institution — wliich 
anticipated  the  “monster”  latterly  proposed! 
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please  to  use  tliera:  The  following  are  offered  as  spcci- 
ijnens  of  rich  things  among  my  collections  of  scraps. 
There  are  some  of  a much  more  -wicked  character; 
hut  1 reserve  them  for  future  use,  if  necessary.  It  will 
lie  recollected  Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  general  Jackson 
was  loo  ignorant  to  interpret  the  plainest  law,  and  de- 
nounced his  election  as  a xatioxal  cuuse. 

J'h  oin  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  JMarch  2,  1824. 
After  quoting  several  extracts  from  the  life  of  general 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ritchie  asks: 

“What  do  we  discover  from  these  extracts? 

“We  discover  that  lie  soon  grew  tired  of  political  life, 
anil  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  to  one,  whonti  he 
Ihouglit  better  calculated  to  serve  the  country  than  him- 
self. We  discover  too  that  he  resigned  its  [his]  judicial 
functions  ‘to  leave  it  open  for  those  who  were  better 
qualified  than  himself  to  discharge  its  intricate  and  im- 
portant duties.’  Rut  if  these  duties  are  so  intricate  and 
important,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  States?” 

“We  can  commend  gen.  J's  modesty  in  retiring  from 
the  senate  and  bench,  when  he  discovered  the  superior 
qualifications  of  other  people.  Caii  toe  say  as  much  for 
his  modesty,  when  he  is  no-w  aspiring  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  nation?  Or  are  we  to  presume  that  as  he  retired 
ti-om  the  senate  and  the  bench  when  he  discovered  his 
ileficiency,  he  may  in  the  same  manner  retire  from  the 
chair,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  discovered  that  he  is  wield- 
ing in  vain  the  bow  of  Ulysses?” 

“No  doubt  the  same  modesty  on  the  part  of  genrril 
Jackson  which  caused  him  to  retire  from  public  life, 
caused  him  also  to  play  a very  subordinate  part  in  tlie 
great  transactions  of  those  times.  Otherwise  he  never 
voulvl  have  retired  amidst  the  perilous  storms  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  very  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

“In  what  school  then  has  he  acquired  the  experience, 
information  and  qualifications  of  a statesman?  Can  a 
course  of  three  mouths  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
of  five  or  perhaps  eight  months  in  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  have  trained  iiim  to  so  complete  a knowledge  of 
political  pursuits,  as  to  enable  him  to  trust  to  the  resour- 
ces of  his  own  mind,  and  exempt  him  from  the  control 
of  cooler,  more  experienced  and  more  calculatiijg  coun- 
sellor s?'‘‘ 

“All  our  previous  presidents  have  been  disciplined 
statesmen — one  only  excepted,  one  of  those  great  men 
whom  nature  forms  in  her  happiest  mood,  to  astonish  and 
improve  tlie  world. 

His  life  was  gentle;  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  xvas  a man. 

When  we  name  general  Wasui>'gto]x  we  produce  a 
man  “out  of  the  file  of  precedents” — a man  of  that 
stt  ong  common  sense,  blessed  with  that  cool  equanimity 
of  temper,  g fted  with  that  extensive  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  he  could  always  go  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,  when  he  himsell  did  not  possess  it,  weigh 
it  fora  lung  time,  examine  opinions  in  all  their  bearings, 
and  finally  decide  for  himself.” 

“General  Jackson  too  is  a man  of  fine  talents;  but  his 
genius  is  of  that  rapid,  fiery  and  impetuous  order  that 
would  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  acquire  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  guide  his  administration,  and  would 

CONTINUALLY  SUDJrXT  Hl-M  TO  TUE  SECRET  CONTROL  OF 
SUPERIOR  IMINDS;  OF  A POWER  DEUIND  TUE  TURONE.” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  f\larch  19,  1824. 

“It  is  at  all  times  an  in\  idious  office  to  criticise  the  cha- 
racter of  a man  who  has  served  his  country.  But  believ- 
ing, as  we  conscientiously  do,  that  gen.  J.  is  not  qualified 
ciilier  by  his  political  information  or  by  the  spirit  in 
which  he  exercises  his  authority,  to  administer  the  high 
powers  of  the  executive  magisirate,  wiili  advantage  to 
our  country,  -we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  canvass  his 
pretensions,  audio  dispute  his  success.” 

“4Ve  liave  attempted  to  show  Irom  tlie  course  of  his 
life,  li’om  the  contessions  of  his  own  respectable  bio- 
gra\ihers,  that  he  cannot  be  possessed  of  the  extensive 
information  of  a great  statesman — that  this  def  ct  alone 
is  sufficient  to  disqualify  him  for  the  executive  chair.” 
“We  have  atterapteil  10  also  show,  by  the  record,  that 
he  has  exhibited  at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  and  in 


his  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Georgia,  an 
impetuous  and  arbitrary  temper — which  illy  qualijiet 
him  for  the  high  station  to  which  he  aspires.” 

^‘it  has  long  been  maintained  as  a maxim,  that  the  man 
w ho  cannot  obey  ought  not  to  command:  and  the  rule  in 
the  present  case  at  least  stands  upon  this  sound  reason/ 
that  the  man  who  makes  ‘his  own  will  and  pleasure  the 
sole  rule  and  guide  of  all  liis  actions’  ought  not  to  be 
truHted  with  the  large  po~wers  of  a president  of  the 
United  States.” 

iCIj^’And  now  for  one  out  of  many  specimens — on  the 

OTHER  SIDE 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  June2i,  1831. 

We  know  that  several  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of 
sneering  at  the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson.  They 
depreciate  his  sense — they  ridicule  his  pretensions  to  pa- 
triotism— and  some  persons  have  been  heard  to  pro- 
nounce him  as  malicious  as  a serpent — and  destitute  of 
the  manners  of  a gentleman.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  late 
British  minister  [Mr.  A'aughan)  declared  that  president 
Jackson ‘would  be  regarded  in  any  society  in  Europe  he 
had  ever  seen,  os  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
of  the  age.'*  But  our  own  countrymen  must  set  him 
down  as  a barbarian  as  well  as  a tyrant — as  a cornipter 
of  the  public  morals— and  as  the  tool  of  every  magician 
or  every  ju'nto  which  dares  to  approach  him.  As  little 
justice  has  been  done  to  this  man,  as  was  done  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  memory  of  the  one  is  now  relieved  fron> 
the  calumnies  with  which  it  was  sought  to  tarnish  it  dur- 
ing his  adrainistraton — and  the  time  may  come,  when 
Jackson  himself  may  be  admitted  to  be  something  better 
than  a dotard,  a tool,  or  a tyrant.  He  has  his  faults. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  errors,  which  his  best  friends  are 
the  first  to  admit — but  Lke  Jefferson,  he  has  not  met 
with  even  common  justice  from  his  bitter  opponents. 
And  w hy  ? the  mass  of  these  opponents  have  been  misled 
in  their  opinions,  by  the  organs  of  the  opposition.  'The 
vilest  calumnies  have  been  propagated  by  the  nerwspuper 
press — and  no  wonder,  that  w ith  these  partial  vie-ws  and 
insidious  statements  before  them,  even  the  liberal  part  of 
tlie  opposition  have  been  induced  to  form  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  erroneous  opinions  of  the  character  oj 
the  man.” 

And  now — let  Mr.  Ritchie  “to  supper  with  what  ap- 
petite he  may.”  “Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of”— at  this  “momentous  crisis!”  ^‘Obsta  principiis.” 
“Nous  verrons. ” “Yerite  sans  peur!” 

[It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  italics  and  sxall  ca- 
pitals used  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  “En- 
quirer” were  so  marked  by  us — for  manifest  reasons  ] 

BALTIMORE. 

Foundations  for  new  buildings,  and  the  demolishing 
of  old  houses  to  be  replaced  by  new,  are  to  be  seen  in 
most  streets  of  our  city.  Tlie  latter  is  perhaps  a more 
striking  symptom  of  improvement  even  than  the  former. 
The  elevated  situations  near  tlie  cathedral,  on  Franklin 
street,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  lofty  hill  between 
north  Charles  and  Calvert  streets,  are  rapidly  occupied 
by  new  dwellings,  most  of  them  substantial,  and  some 
of  them  elegant  buildings.  Few  cities  possess  sites 
more  picturesque  or  healthy  than  this  part  of  Baltimore, 
wliicli  will  he  farther  embellished  by  the  widening  of 
the  streets  which  meet  at  the  Washington  monument, 
and  by  the  completion  of  the  towers  of  the  calhedral. 
In  the  south  western  district  of  the  town,  and  through- 
out the  subui  bs,  there  is  a very  considerable  increase 
of  houses;  and  on  Baltimore  street,  and  those  adjacent, 
the  unsightly  piles  erected  by  the  taste  of  our  ancestors 
are  altered,  or  replaced  by  others,  in  a better  style. 
Granite  Irom  Maine  or  from  the  rail  road,  and  marble 
from  Baltimore  county,  are  partially  used  in  their  con- 
stiuction.  Seen  from  Haraslead  hill,  on  a bright  morn- 
ing, the  still  enlarging  city,  spreading  over  a wide  plain, 
and  climbing  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  forms,  with  its 
busy  harbor,  the  hay  like  estuary  of  tlie  Patapsco,  and 
tlie  villas  scattered  over  the  w oody  heights,  a gladsome 
and  inspiring  prospect,  of  which  the  statue  of  the  lather 
of  his  country,  the  fater  patrix,  elevated  high  above 
every  other  object,  forms  an  appropriate  as  well  as  im- 
posing feature. 

'The  cathedral.  This  edifice,  justly  admired  as  the 
principal  ornament  of  our  city,  and  a monument  of  the 
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liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  congregation  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  remains,  however,  unfinished  in  some  of 
its  principal  |»arts,  wanting  the  portico  and  the  two  towers 
in  front,  which  are  included  in  the  oi  iginal  design  of  the 
distinguished  artist,  tlie  late  13.  H.  Latrobe,  by  whom  it 
was  planned.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  con- 
gregation intend  to  commence  immediately  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  towers,  according  to  the  original  plan, 
the  drawings  of  which  have  of  course  been  preserved. 
The  wood  work  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  are  al- 
ready in  preparation.  We  hope  that  few  years  will 
elapse  before  the  whole  edifice  siiall  be  completed,  and 
properly  enclosed  and  planted.  The  erection  of  the 
towers,  and  of  the  noble  portico  in  front,  will  give  due 
lightness  and  symmetry  to  the  whole  building,  and  com- 
plete one  of  the  finest-edifices  in  our  country,  both  in  the 
exterior  and  interior.  The  portico  is  to  be  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  will  consist  of  ten  columns.  As  the  cathe- 
dral occupies  the  highest  point  of  ground  in  the  city,  its 
base  being  elevated  115  feet  above  the  water,  it  is  alrea- 
dy one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  a very  picturesque 
locality,  and,  with  these  projected  embellishments,  will 
be  much  more  so. 

The  whole  height  of  each  tower,  from  the  top  of  the 
cornice  of  the  building,  including  the  portions  of  the 
towers  already  built,, is  67  feet  to  the  summit  of  the 
spire.  At  the  height  of  about  six  feet  above  the  present 
commencement,  the  towers  assume  a circular  form,  and 
consist  each  of  eight  piers,  with  intermediate  arches. 
Above  these  are  deep,  bold,  pannels,  and  over  them 
again  is  the  cornice,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  A step,  or  blocking  course,  rests  upon  this, 
supporting  the  Saracenic  dome,  with  its  tall  spire,  that 
crowns  the  whole.  The  bell,  which  is  of  great  w'eight 
and  size,  will  hang  on  a level  with  the  arches  of  the 
southern  tower.  It  is  proposed,  we  understand,  to  con- 
struct the  piers  and  all  the  projections  of  stene,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tower  of  brick,  stuccoed.  A brick  dome  co- 
vers the  interior,  and  supports  the  dome  and  spire, 
which  finish  the  towers  externally. 

The  northern  tower  may  probably  be  hereafter  occu- 
pied by  a clock.  Were  this  illuminated  at  night,  as  is 
done  in  New  York,  it  would  be  equally  convenient  and 
striking.  [JBaliimore  Jlmerican. 

fCT^How  would  it  delight  the  heart  of  that  most  be- 
nevolent and  sweet-tempered  gentleman — that  lofty  phi- 
lanthropist and  profound  philosopher — that  grave  and 
sober  and  industrious  statesman — that  meekest  of  ail 
slave-holders,  and  most  consistent  and  worthy  and  re- 
publican of  all  tobacco-planters* — that  “nuisance”  or 


* We  mention  slaves  and  tobacco  because  that  the  “ho- 
norable” gentleman  places  all  worth  and  value  in  them! 
Female  virtue — the  beaming  kindness  of  the  matron  or 
the  sparkling  eves  of  the  maiden — the  worth  of  Wash- 
ington or  value  of  Franklin,  are  nothing  compared 
with  tobacco,  and  his  negroes,  Juba  and  Jolm!  We  give 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  late 
Virginia  convention,  in  proof  of  \vhat  we  have  just  said. 
The  speech  at  length  is  inserted  in  page  2U2,  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

“At  that  time,  [before  the  “new  order  of  things”  in 
Virginia],  sir,  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  through- 
out a SLAVE  HOLDING  commoniueallh:  (would  to 
God  she  were  so  now!)  And  is  it,  then,  so  wonder- 
ful that  SLAVES  should  have  been  a subject  of  taxa- 
tion? Yes,  sir:  Virginia  was  then  not  only  tbrougbout 
a SLAVE  HOLDING,  but  a 'I'OBACCO  planting  com- 
monwealth. You  can’t  open  the  statute  book, — 1 mean 
one  of  the  old  statute  books,  n(ft  tliose  that  have  been 
defaced  by  the  finger  of  reform, — and  not  see  that  TO- 
BACCO was,  in  tact,  the  currency,  as  well  as  staple  of 
the  state.  We  paid  our  clerk’s  fees  in  TOBACCO:  ver- 
dicts were  given  in  TOBACCO;  and  bonds  were  execut- 
ed payable  in  TOBACCO.  That  accounts  for  it  all. 
While  a large  portion  of  the  state  has  ceased  to  be  a 
SLAVE  HOLDING,  and  a still  larger  portion  has  ceas- 
ed to  be  a TOBACCO  planting  community,  the  burden 
has  rested  on  the  necks  of  a coniparatively  small,  un- 
happy, and  I will  say  it,  a proscribed  caste  in  the  com- 
munity.” 


benefit,  that  “curse”  or  blessing,  as  Mr.  Ritchie,  seeing 
the  strength  of  the  “signs  of  the  limes”  makes  him  out  to 
be — that  laborious  and  faithful  representative  of  his  coun- 
try in  (oreign  parts,  the  extraorilinary  minislei-ybr  Rus- 
sia—the  “honorable  John  Randolph,”  il  he  could  now 
pass  througli  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  old  liouses  tliat  are  giving  place 
for  new  and  more  splendid  or  convenient  edifices,  and 
the  thousands  of  substantial  dwellings  that  are  being  built 
on  new  locations — and  learn  that  just  as  much  business 
is  doing  in  this  way  as  there  are  materials  and  workmen 
to  be  procured!  He  would  see  ^‘decayed,  deserted, 
Baltimore,”*  all  life  and  activity — and  perhaps  he 
might  count  up,  (if  pleased  to  ascertain  such  facts),  at 
least  five  thousand  able-bodied  freemen  engaged  in  tlie  va- 
rious employ  ments  that  belong  to  the  building  of  houses 
and  making  of  roads,  only;  and  we  could  lead  him  into 
workshops  where  he  might  find  thousands  more,  who 
would  not  bow  themselves  to  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias!  And  in  Philadelphia,  “m  a state  of  athropy,'^^ 
he  would  discover  more  “capital,”  by  passing  up  a hun- 
dred alleys,  respectively,  than  all  his  lands  and  slaves, 
and  horses  and  hogs,  on  the  Roanoke,  are  equal  to — and 
ascertain  also,  that  a lot  on  Market  street,  between  2nd 
and  3rd,  only  25  feet  front  and  200  deep,  on  wliich  is 
built  an  old  liouse  called  the  “Indian  king  tavern,”  has 
just  been  sold  for  forty-txvo  thousand  ixvo  hundred  dol- 
lars, which,  by  reference  to  au  ©Id  deed,  was  leased  at 
fifteen  shillings  a year,  a century  ago — from  which  we 
“guess”  that  property  has  quite  as  rapidly  advanced  in 
value  at  Philadelphia,  as  on  the  “Roanoke!” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York,  brings  Liverpool  dales  to  the 
9lh  J line  inclusive. 

POLAND. 

In  our  last  advices  from  this  interesting  part  of  the 
globe,  liie  gallant  Polish  general  and  his  brave  army  had 
driven  the  Russians,  after  a succession  of  brilliant  affairs, 
across  the  Narew,  and  had  compelled  Deibitsch  to  re- 
treat into  Prussia  for  protection.  This  state  of  affairs  ex- 
isted on  the  23d  of  May,  but  since  then  a bloody  engage- 
ment has  taken  place  between  the  main  armies  of  the 
Pules  and  lluss’ans,  led  respectively  by  Skrzynecki  and 
Deibitsch,  wliich  resulted  disastrously  for  the  former; 
who,  in  his  turn,  has  been  driven  back;  some  of  the  fruits 
of  bis  recent  victories  wrested  from  him,  and  his  main 
army  ivas,  at  the  last  advices,  resting  under  the  guns  of 
Praga  for  jn  olection,  his  head-quarters  again  being  es- 
tablished at  Warsaw. 

The  Polish  army  under  Skrzynecki  was  attacked  by 
that  of  the  Russians  umler  Deibitsch,  on  the  26th  May 
at  Os'rolenska,  when  a sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Russian  army  was  victorious.  Ustrolenska  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Russians.  I'be  division  of  the  Polish 
army,  under  gen.  Geilgud,  stationed  at  Lanrza,  has  been 
entirely  cut  olf,  by  the  movements  and  successes  of  the 
Russians.  The  Poles  acknowledge  their  own  loss  at 
4,000  men. 

In  speaking  of  llie  battle  of  Ostrolenska,  a writei’  says 
the  oldest  generals  have  no  recollection  ot  so  sanguinary 
a combat.  Generals  Kicki  and  Kaminski  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Gazenski,  of  the  Polish  army,  were  killed.  In 
one  ot  the  accounts  it  is  slated  that  20,000  men,  on  both 
sides,  remained  on  the  field  ot  battle.  Quarter  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  cliief  work  was  performed  with  the 
bayonet.  The  Poles,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  amply  sustained  their 
ancient  renown.  Generals  Bozuslowski,  Pac,  Skrzyn- 
ski,  Malacbowski,  and  a great  many  other  staff  officers 
ot  the  Polish  army,  are  wounded.  Three  Russian  gene- 
rals are  killed. 

It  a[)pears  from  the  bulletin  of  general  Skrzynecki, 
that  on  the  day  jirevious  to  the  bloody  affair  of  the  26th 
ot  May,  having  effected  the  object  of  bis  forward  move- 
ment, by  conveying  support  to  the  revolted  Lithuanians, 


*Sec  Mr.  Randolph’s  speech  of  Ajiril  15,  1824,  about 
the  tariff  and  “privateering”  at  Baltimore — tlie  want  of 
“capital”  in  “over-built  JMiiladelpbia,”  and  tlie  “free  ne- 
groes” there,  and  a variety  of  other  subjects — some  ex- 
tracts from  which  may  he  found  in  page  81,  ol  the  pre- 
sent \olume  ol  the  Register. 
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he  gave  orders,  for  his  troops  to  pass  to  the  right  hank  of 
the  Narew,  which  was  eflTected  on  the  evening  of  tiie  25lh 
IVlay,  in  good  order.  I'he  rearguard  under  general  Lu- 
bienski  covering  the  passage  of  tlie  army  on  the  heights 
ofZekunand  Lawy.  In  tlie  morning  of  tl>e  26lh,  the 
Kussians  attacked  his  positions  with  great  impetuosity, 
under  Deibitscli  in  person.  General  Luhienski  retreated 
upon  Ostrolenska,  making  a most  vigorous  resistance. 
His  march  was  stopped  by  tlie  city  itself,  which  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  mortars  of  tlie  enemy.  Having  succeeded 
in  passing  to  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Narew,  the  Polish 
army  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge.  This  they  were 
unable  to  effect,  as  the  enemy  were  protected  by  a nu- 
rnerous  artillery  placed  on  the  opposite  bank.  Several 
regiments  of  the  Poles,  under  a most  galling  fire,  attempt- 
ed to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Russians.  The  combat  was 
for  a long  time  one  of  slaughter — they  fought  man  to  man, 
and  thousands  were  killed  by  being  thrown  into  the 
dyke  which  passes  along  the  marshy  shore  of  the  Narew. 
The  Russians,  it  is  stated  in  the  official  bulletin  of  Skrzy- 
necki,  towards  niglit  became  extiausted  and  retired  across 
the  river,  leaving  only  some  sharp  shooters  on  the  right 
bank,  who  relrogaded  as  far  as  the  bridge,  the  Poles 
keeping  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  'Phe  battle  did 
not  finally  end  until  12  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  Poles 
commenced  a retrogade  movement  on  Pultusk,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Warsaw. 

'I’he  Journal  des  Debats  states  that  several  of  the 
counties  of  Hungary  have  addressed  representations  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  they  remind  him  of 
the  services  rendered  to  that  country  by  Poland  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks,  and  of  the  great  mistake  com- 
mitted by  Austria,  in  permitting  a country  which  pro- 
tected her  against  Russia,  to  be  sacrificed.  They  call 
also  for  the  instantaneous  revocation  of  the  ordinances 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and  provisions  to 
Poland, 

BELGIUM. 

'I’he  national  congress  at  Rrussels,  on  the  4th  June, 
elected  prince  Leopold  king.  He  received  152  votes  out 
of  196.  There  were  10  votes  agamst  him;  14  in  favor 
of  the  regent,  baron  Surlet  de  Chokier;  19  of  the  mem- 
bers abstained  from  voting,  and  one  vote  was  declared 
null. 

The  oath  to  be  taken  by  his  royal  highness,  prescribes 
that  he  shall  swear  “to  observe  the  constitution  and 
laws  ofthe  Belgian  people,  and  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  territory,”  which  in- 
cludes the  province  of  Luxemburg. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  says  that  the  ministers 
of  the  great  powers  have  signified  to  prince  Leopold 
that  they  will  not  agree  that  he  should  give  this  pledge, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  determined  upon  conferring  tliat 
province  on  Holland.  In  this  determination,  it  ajipears, 
prince  Leopold  concurs,  and  that  he  will  consequently 
refuse  the  crown,  when  offered  to  him  by  the  deputa- 
tion, who  were  expected  in  London  on  the  8th  June. 
It  is  said  that  lord  Ponsonby  had  been  instructed  to  break 
off  negotiations  and  quit  Brussels. 

ENGLAND. 

There  had  been  serious  disturbances  among  the  work- 
men in  the  iron  manufactories  of  Glamorganshire,  who 
had  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  turned  out  en  masse, 
menacing  the  superintendents  it  their  demand  was  not 
granted.  The  military  were  called  out,  but  the  insur- 
gents greatly  outnumbered  them,  and  drove  them  with 
stones  to  the  town  of  Melhyr  Tydvil,  where  they  took 
retuge  in  the  houses,  and  were  still  assailed  in  them. 
The  soldiers  were  provoked  to  fire  into  the  mob,  by 
which  14  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  militia  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  mayor  and  several  soldiers 
\yere  severely  wounded.  The  marquis  of  Bute,  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  on  the  spot,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  despatches  to  the  home  office.  The  rioters 
are  said  to  amount  to  9,000,  and  the  killed  and  wounded 
to  62.  Two  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been  taken 
into  custody,  declared  on  their  examination  before  the 
magistrates  at  Cardiff,  that  the  insurrection  would  not 
be  confined  to  AVales,  but  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  simultaneous  rising  in  other  manulacturing 
and  raining  districts  of  the  kingdom.  A large  military 
force  had  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  riot,  but  the  insur- 
gents showed  no  disposition  to  return  to  their  labou. 


Tlie  rioters  took  twenty  barrels  of  powder  from  the 
Dowlain  works. 

IRELAND. 

A large  quantity  of  flour  imported  from  Liverpaol 
into  Newry,  had  been  seized  by  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers of  the  latter  place,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  of 
American  manufacture.  A point  had  been  raised  on 
whom  the  onus  probundi  lay.  The  millers  of  Newry 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  a Mr.  Holmes,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  had  decided  that  the  proof  that  flour  im- 
ported is  of  a British  growth  and  manufacture,  on 
the  importer.  , 

There  had  been  some  slight  disturbances  in  Queen’s 
county,  which  were  aggravated  by  the  police  being  per- 
mitted to  fire  into  the  people.  In  this  county,  jirovf- 
sions  are  abundant  and  cheap,  potatoes  being  sold  for  a 
penny  a stone.  This  is  mentionetl  as  being  singular,  in 
as  much  as  there  were  150,000  persons  said  to  be  fa- 
mishing in  Mayo  and  Connomaro,  not  more  than  sixty 
miles  distant. 

O’Connell  left  Dublin  on  the  1st  June,  for  Limerick, 
to  attend  the  commission  in  Ennis  as  counsel  for  the 
people.  There  were  276  persons  in  Ennis  and  57  in 
Galway,  awaiting  their  trial;  14  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  tor  life,  for  administering  unlawful  oaths. 
A deputation  had  arrived  at  Dublin  from  the  Mayo  cen- 
tral committee,  to  lay  the  state  of  the  country  before  the 
government.  All  prosecutions  for  political  offences 
had  been  abandoned.  Emigration  for  America  were 
never  greater. 

PORTUGAL. 

It  appears  now  that  Don  Miguel  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French  government,  and 
was  disposed  to  abide  the  consequences.  The  French 
have  captured  five  coasting  vessels  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

TURKEY. 

The  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  com- 
municated with  his  government,  that  the  sublime  porte 
fiad  given  instructions  for  the  establishment  of  a strict 
blockade  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania  which  lies 
within  the  Pashalick  of  Scutari,  and  of  all  the  ports 
and  harbors  belonging  to  the  same. 

ITALY. 

ParisjJiine  3.  Letters  from  .Milan,  of  a very  recent 
date,  speak  of  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  new  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, by  v hich  the  first  is  stated  to  place  60,UOO 
men  at  the  disposal  of  the  second.  The  same  letters 
add,  that  there  are  at  Milan  twenty-five  Austrian  gene- 
rals, who  have  been  called  together  to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  gen.  Friraont,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Italy. 


Post-Script.  Last  evening’s  mail  brought  us  Lon- 
don advices  down  to  the  I8th  June,  inclusive.  We  ca?i>^ 
not  do  more  than  mention  a few  of  the  leading  things 
stated. 

Parliament  had  met,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  re- 
elected speaker  without  opposition.  No  important  pro- 
ceedings had  yet  taken  place. 

Mr.  McLane  had  declined  a public  dinner,  previous 
to  his  return  home,  tendered  by  Americans  in  London, 
and  has  arrived  at  New  York. 

Paris  appears  to  be  a place  of  riot  and  disorder — the 
national  guard  was  often  on  duty  to  put  down  the  riotous, 
and  had  so  far  succeeded.  Some  blood  had  been  shed. 
The  people  were  calling  out  that  aid  miglit  be  given  to 
the  Poles.  Much  agitation  prevailed. 

It  now  seems  probable,  certain  objections  being  waived, 
that,  prince  Leopold  will  accept  the  crown  of  Belgium. 

The  ex-emperor  of  Brazil  and  his  family  had  arrived 
in  England,  and  proceeded  to  France. 

It  apiiears  that  the  Polish  army  under  gen.  Chlapow- 
ski,  gained  a splendid  victory  on  the  same  day  that  the 
bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenska  was  fought — and  have  gain- 
ed seyer.-il  other  advantages.  They  have  performed 
prodigies  of  valor.  They  are  said  to  have  fought  a bat- 
tle as  bloody  as  that  of  Ostrolenska,  and  completelv-  de- 
feated the  Russians  under  gen.  Sacken— and  that  the 
array  of  Deibitscli  had  suddenly,  and  precipitately  fallen 
back.  The  hope  is  freely  expressed,  that  the  Russians 
wdl  be  expelled  and  Poland  be  free!  Laus  Deo! 
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great  length  ot  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter  has  ex- 
cluded many  things  prepared  for  this  sheet,  and  lorhid- 
<len  a detailed  notice  ot  the  foreign  news  received  last 
evening — liOndon  [tapers  of  the  26th  June  havjng  arrived 
Rt  New  York. 

The  king  opened  parliament  with  a s[)eech  on  t!ie2lst 
June.  The  reform  bill  was  read  on  the ’24111,  and  order- 
ed to  a second  reading  on  the  4ih  of  July.  France  was 
tranquil.  I'lie  news  from  Poland  favorable — all  was 
going  on  well.  Deibilseh  had  been  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  Russians,  and  is  said  to  have  died  the 
fiext  day  of  an  upopleccy. 

The  prices  ol  flour  and  cotton  had  fallen,  and  the  de- 
mand was  dull. 

iC^The  current  volume,  which  takes  in  the  “Cal- 
houn correspondence”  and  all  the  important  papers  that 
have  grown  out  ot  or  followed  it,  with  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  other  interesting  matter — is  already  running 
‘‘short,”  and  will  not  be  sold  separately  for  a less  sum 
than  a whole  year’s  subscription;  but  will  yet  be  furnish- 
ed to  new  subscribers  who  desire  to  commence  with  it, 
paying  for  a year — such  being  the  rule  in  this  office. 

|C3^The  editor  “returns  thanks”  for  several  flatter- 
ing notices  of  him  on  the  anniversary — and  hopes  that 
his  “frolick”  on  that  day  will  prove  agreeable  to  many 
of  his  friends.* 

|C3=’Mr.  Ritcliie  is  so  angi  y,  that  I’m  afraid  he  won’t 
enlarge  his  paper  to  discuss  the  tariff  question  with  me] 

fCIPMr.  Ingham’s  letter  to  the  president  will  com- 
mand universal  attention.  It  unlokis  so;ne  curious  in- 
cidents, and  [ireters  certain  serious  charges — but  is  ra- 
ther vindicatory  of  hitnself;  and  does  not  much  enliglit- 
cn  the  public  mlud  on  the  particular  subject  which  now 
most  interests  the  public  feeling:  but  this  is  rnanitest, 
that  the  tinie  is  rapidly  approaching  ^hen  we  shall  have 
a free  translation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  “retiracy”  letter, 
hitherto  as  incomprehensible  as  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  ex- 
cept to  the  initiated;  and  we  expect  further  develope- 
ments,  with  sincere  regret  for  the  character  of  them — but, 
avoiding  loide  and  rough  statements  of  editors,  vVe  shall 
feel  obJigAed  to  preserve  all  such  jiublications  as  are 
vouched  for  by  names  which  ought  to  command  the  pub- 
lic respect. 

The  exact  period  when  Mr.  Ingham  was  offered  the 
mission  to  Russia,  might  establish  an  interesting  fact 
concerning  Mr.  Randolph,  contested  in  the  public  pa- 
pers. The  charges  against  the  president  of  his  juivily 
to  the  contemplated  proceedings  of  ivir.  Eaton,  are 
grave  ones — and  we  suppose  wifi  elicit  an  authorized 
replication. 

Political  ITEMS.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  at  New  York 
Waiting  tlie  arrival  of  Mr.  McLane,  and  met  him  imme- 
diately alter  his  landing. 

Mr.  John  S.  BarboUr,  of  Virginia,  again  a candidate 
fbr  congress,  has  explicitly  avowed  that  he  is  not  a “nul- 
lifier.” 

At  a meeting  of  national  republicans  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  arraiigements  were  made  lor  sending  delegates  to 
the  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  in  December 
next. 


*Among  them  was  the  following,  drunk  by  a company 
of  reapers  in  a w heat-field  near  Oliillicothe — 10.  Heze- 
kiah  Niles.  An  old  sickleman  ot  twenty-years  constant 
appearance  in  “l/ie  Jield'^ — while  cradlers  on  the  Scioto 
can  get  a shirt  and  trousers  lor  a liay’s  work,  they  will 
hold  to  their  faith  in  his  doctrines  of  national  economy, 
and  continue  practical  believers  in  his  true  estimate  of 
labor. 

VoL.  XL.  — No.  29. 


It  was  announced  on  Monday  last — that  J^ouis  J^lc- 
JAtne,  of  Delaware,  was  appointed,  by  the  president, 
secretary  of  the  treasury— Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  minister  [tlenipo.  kc.  to  Great  Britain,  and  Aaron 
Vail,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  legation  to  the  same, 
in  [dace  ot  Washington  Irvine,  who  had  signified  his 
wish  to  retire  from  that  station. 

The  general  election  in  Kentucky  and  several  other  of 
the  western  states,  took  [ilace  last  Monday.  I'be  polls 
are  kept  O'pen  three  days  in  Kentucky.  All  jiarties  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  result.  Some  of  the  returns  taay 
be  exjiecled  in  our  next. 

From  the  elections  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  it 
seems  agreed  that  Mr.  JMercer  will  be  re-elected  (o  con- 
gress from  Virginia,  and  the  venerable  and  good  JVew*- 
ton  be  restored  to  his  old  place,  from  the  Norfolk  dis- 
trict. Princess  Ann  county,  which  in  1829  gave  a ma- 
jority of  2 against  him,  now  gives  a majority  of  146  for 
liini — 2U0  votes  more  being  polled  m that  county,  (be- 
cause of  the  cx’ension  ot  tiie  elective  franchise  by  the 
new  constitution)  than  was  eVfcr  given  before.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  been  re-elected. 

Col.  Richard  Variiick—  the  venerable  and  the  wor- 
thy— the  senior  officer,  we  believe,  of  the  revolution- 
ary line  in  New  York,  died  on  the  30th  July,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
distinguished  and  well-deserved  civil  and  military  ho- 
nors. 

A Rita  prize.  Tlie  princess  of  Orange  lost  hei^ 
jewels  in  a mysterious  manner,  about  two  years  ago— 
and,  though  large  rewards  were  offered,  no  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered.  They  v/ere,  however,  particular- 
ly described,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would 
sometime  be  restored  to  the  right  owner  of  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  27lh  inst.  Mr.  Swartwout,  the 
collector  ol  the  port  of  New  York,  having  reason  to 
susjiect  that  smuggled  jewels  were  deposited  in  a house 
in  Pearl  street,  obtained  a search  warrant  and  proceed- 
ed to  examine — they  were  compelled  to  break  open  the 
house,  and  there  found  the  jewels  stolen  from  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  which  were  immediately  transferred  and 
deposited  in  the  Mechanic’s  bank.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  worth  at  least  100,000  dollars,  and  have  been 
identified  by  the  chevalier  Huygens,  minister  from  Hol- 
land. They  were  in  the  possession  of  an  Italian  tiamed 
Carrara,  who  made  his  escape.  Though  these  articles 
have  been  seized  for  a violation  of  our  revenue  laws, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  up  because  they  were  sto- 
len. A large  part  of  the  jewels,  however,  is  yet  miss- 
ing. 

Carrara,  alias  Polan,  has  since  been  taken.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  wondertui  address,  and  seems  to  have  had 

much  experience  in  making  hair-breadth  escapes but 

llie  well-laid  [dans  of  the  New  York  police  officers  se- 
cured him,  after  a severe  chase  and  desperate  struggle, 
li  IS  hoped  that,  through  him,  the  rest  of  the  articles  may 
be  recovered — and  that  he  must  needs  have  had  accompli- 
ces, or  have  been  entrusted  with  the  jewels  by  those 
who  purloined  them.  I’liey  were  a nuptial  present  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  to  his  sister,  on  her  marriage  with 
the  prince  of  Orange — and  it  was  pretty  loudly  whis- 
pered that  the  prince  himself  had  abducted  them! 

“The  ruinous  tariff.”  We  might  produce  an 
hundred  extracts  from  the  speeches  or  writings  of  first 
rate  “free  trade”  gentlemen,  to  shew  the  terror  that  be- 
set them  because  that  a protecting  tariff  would  ruin 
the  revenue  and  render  a resort  to  direct  taxation  indis- 
pensable to  support  the  government — and  latterly,  and 
bom  the  same  [lersoiis,  ihe  delightful  lio|ie  that  an 
abundant  revenue  -will  destroy  the  proteciing  tariff, 
ami  also  prefei ring  c/trecMau:aH'o/i  aa  the  most 
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ble  mode  of  supporting  the  national  government!!! 
The  South  Carolina  “nnllificators”  are  remarkable  for 
such  gross  contradictions;  as  nmch  so  as  on  account  ol 
\\\b\v  loJ)sey~turvey  notions  about  “state  rights.”  A few 
years  since,  the  now  “null it)  ing”  party,  desperately 
resisted  the  election  of  judge  Smilii  to  the  senate  ol  the 
United  States,  because  he  di(i  not  think  that  all  [>ower 
was  vested  in  the  federal  government — and  latterly,  they 
wickedly  turned  tlie  same  judge  Smith  out  ol  the  senate, 
for  not  believing  that  all  j)Ower  remained  in  the  state 
governments!  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  his  leading  friends, 
liave  whirled  about  these  points  like  a ie-to-lum;  on  two 
of  the  sides  of  which  are  marked  T for  “take  up,”  or  P 
for  “|)ut  down,”  as  good  management  directs— or  as  the 
“wind  blows-,”  which  being  at  “north-east,”  the  “d if- 
ference  between  a hawk  and  a handsaw”  may  be  clearly 
discerned!  Some  ot  these  daj  s,  when  I have  an  hour 
or  two  to  spare,  1 may  take  up  my  “documents”  and 
treat  the  public  to  a hearty  laugh  at  the  gentlemen  wlio 
are  nullijicating  themselves. 

The  tollowing  view  of  the  prosperity  of  New  York, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  may 
be  called  common  to  all  our  chief  places  of  commerce— 
especially  the  other  great  seats  of  trade,  Boston,  Pliila- 
delphia  and  Baltimore — which  never  were  so  flourish- 
ing as  now;  demonstrating  the  fact  which  the  friends  ol 
the  Ameuican  System  so  confidently  predicted,  that 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, by  increasing  the  means  of  individuals  to  pur- 
chase, would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  government. 
And,  though  the  duties  on  several  important  articles 
have  been  reduced,  it  is  said  that,  in  this  high  tarifl  year, 
the  income  from  the  customs  will  be  four  or  five  mil- 
lions greater  than  it  was  last  jear — and  yet  so  many  new 
buildings  were  never  going  up  in  the  United  States,  nor 
was  money  ever  so  abundant  as  at  this  time — never  was 
the  hum  of  industry  more  loud,  nor  its  prosperity  so 
great  in  (lie  republic,  as  under  the  ruinous  operations 
of  the  tariff  lawsT 

F‘  om  the  jVew  York  Mercantile  .Advertiser. 

*‘When  we  contemplate  the  immense  amount  of  re- 
venue collected  here,  we  naturally  think  of  the  extent 
of  our  foreign  commerce — the  large  fleets  ot  vessels 
which  crowil  our  wharves — the  numerous  enterprisingfo- 
yeigners  who  flock  to  our  city,  and  our  own  merchants  loo, 
from  every  quarter  of  our  extended  republic,  seek  here 
a market  for  their  produce,  and  sup|)lics  for  their  con- 
sumption. When  we  contemplate  our  rivers,  canals,  and 
roads, all  leading  to  this  metroplis,  and  the  facilities  af- 
forded thereby  lor  the  transportation  of  produce  and 
merchandize — and  added  to  all,  the  capital  and  enter- 
prise of  our  own  merchants,  we  cannot  refrain  from  feel- 
ing an  inward  satisfaction  at  the  prosperity  of  onr  city, 
and  predicting  that  at  no  very  luiure  day,  !New  York, 
in  population  and  in  wealth,  will  outstrip  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  her  citizens,  and  that  she  will,  in 
all  probability,  before  another  century  passes,  rank 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  of  cities  in  the 
world.” 

Wool  axd  its  MANUFACTUitES.  The  price  of  this  im- 
portant article  has  a little  declined,  as  every  one  foresaw 
that  it  must,  when  the  speculators  should  begin  to  give 
way.*  We  have  several  limes  cautioned  iheybr/ners  on 
this  matter,  and  hope  tirat  none  of  them  have  a pound  of 
wool  to  sell — provided  they  have  obtained  the  cash  lor 
the  product  of  their  flocks,  which  should  always  be  a 


•The  price  is  still  very  high.  'I’he  lollowing  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Prices  Current  of  the  Boston  Courier, 
ot  ilie  3Ulh  ult.  There  had  been  heavy  sales  lor  C07i- 
$umption — say  SO.OUUlbs.  in  the  preceding  week. 
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first  consideration  when  sales  are  made  of  commodities 
at  extraordinary  prices;  and  never  neglected  when  such 
commodities,  instead  of  being  purchased  by  those  who 
design  to  consume  them,  are  monopolised  by  specula- 
tors t These  latter  have  recently  been  tlie  chief  pur- 
chasers ot  wool — the  manutacturers  only  receivbig  so 
much  as  seemed  absolutely  nece.ssar)  to  keep  their 
hands  employed, — because  of  the  arbitrary  and  artificial 
price  ol  liie  article.  We  have  always  held  a strong  tes- 
timony against  such  speculations,  but  without  much  hope 
of  preventing  them — ami  they  must  and  will  “regulate 
themselves,”  like  such  dealings  in  flour,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, line,  by  which  thousands  have  been,  and  thousands 
will  be,  ruined.  They  often  yield  apparent  profits  to 
agriculturalists, — but,  in  general,  do  matenarmjury  to 
society  at  large.  \\  itiiess  especially  the  many — the  al- 
most annual  speculations  that  are  made  in  flour,  because 
ot  calculations  on  tbe  foreign  market — and  the  effects  of 
them.  Some  farmers  sell  their  wheat  promptly,  and 
do  well;  others  hold  on  for  a yet  hight-r  price,  and  ob- 
tain a much  reduced  one.  Such  are  the  “laws  of  trade,” 
and  we  cannot  change  them.  But  it  is  always  safe  for 
producers  to  sell  — d selling  for  cash  only,  on  a rising 
market,  if  the  price  be  considerably  above  the  common 
average.  This  practice  w ill  succeed  the  best  nine  times 
out  often.  The  advance  price  for  wheat  last  spring,  pro- 
bably resulttd  in  a general  loss  to  the  farmers — for  ft  is 
also  a “faw  oy'jraf/e”  that  when  price  is  forced  be)  ond  tbe 
real  w-orlli  of  a commodity  , the  current  being  changed, 
it  descends  lower  than  it  should  do,  by  a natural  reac- 
tion. Every  man’s  expet  ience  has  taught  him  this — but 
how  lew  are  they  who  attend  to  it!  'I  he  disposition  to 
speculate  seems  implanted  in  almost  every  man’s  mind — 
and  great  caution  is  requisite  to  keep  it  within  due 
bounds. 

The  price  of  wool  was  too  high~[.hi!i\.\s,  higher  than 
the  manulacturers  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  1 know 
several  manufacturers  who  sold  to  speculalois  the  wool- 
ot  their  own  fl.icks — cleaidy  toreseeuig  .liiat  either  the 
price  must  decline,  or  the  operatn-ns  of  their  factories 
be  checked.  Events  might  liappen  in  Europe  to  ad- 
vance liie  price  ot  wool  and  cloths — hut  unless  they 
should,  or  tlie  dunes  levied  on  cloths  were  more  ho- 
nestly [laid  , xuool,  imported  in  doth,  would  lessen  the 
price  ot  the  hume-[)roduction,  or  compel  the  manutac- 
turers  to  shut  up  their  nulls;  perhaps  partially  effect 
both,  to  the  general  injury  ot  the  country,  in  tbrowing 
many  persons  out  ot  tlieir  usual  employments — and  so 
render  labor  less  [irofitable.  Wool,  however,  main- 
tains a -high  price,  and  we  heartily  w ish  that  it  may  steadi- 
ly hold  It,  until  the  product  of  our  flocks  shall  fully 
equal  the  demand  j and  then  we  shall  have  less  of  specu- 
lation to  embarrass  and  distract  the  industry  of  our 
[leople.  We  ctiiefly  desire  iiegulakitx  in  the  market.. 
We  care  less  whether  six  or  sixteen /;er  cent,  is  made 
on  capital  vested  in  lands  or  factories,  llian  that  [iro- 
prietors  should  know  what  they  may  reasonably  calculate 
on.  Here  is  the  best  guarantee  of  prosperity--the  best 
assurance  of  profit;  because  that  every  [irudent  man,  to 
use  a trite  saying,  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.’* 

And  in  res[iect  to  wool,  this  principle  is  manifest — that, 
in  proportion  as  the  rnanutaclurer  flourishes,  so  does  the 
farmer  obtain  good  prices.  In  the  present  stale  ot  things, 
it  is  just  as  [lossible  to  se|iarate  Uie  interests  of  man  and 
wife,  as  lliese  two  kindred  ein[iloy ments.  'I'he  time 
may  come  when  the  profits  of  one  may  clash  with  those 
ot  the  other,  in  the  Uniieil  States — but  the  [iresent  gen- 
eration will  hardly  see  it.  It  cannot  hapjien  until  land 
becomes  inaccessible  to  the  industrious  poor;  then  ibe 
[irinciple  ot  monopoly,  involved  in  capital,  may  have 
eflect — as  well  on  land  as  on  labor,  and  bear  equally 
on  either;  the  landlord  exacting  high  rents,  or  the  pro- 
[irieior  of  a factory  cheap  labor — as  in  England  and 
other  European  countries. 

The  high  price  of  wool  in  Europe,  in  part  caused  by 
the  mighty  armies  that  have  been  recently  raised  and  l e- 
quiring  new  clothing,  has  had  a considerable  action  on 
the  price  in  America — seeing  tliat  our  wool-growers 
are  efficiently  ‘ protected,”  ihuugli  such  proteclmn  dots 
not  always  advance  [irices  — wool  being  very  low  in 


t The  growers  of  grain  too  often  feel  the  force  ot  this 
remark. 
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1829.  It  may  be  generally  observed,  that  the  duly 
intended  to  be  levied  on  rmu  wool  is  tairly  paid — it 
cannot  be  more  than  partially  avoided,  because  ot  the 
bulk  and  easily  ascertained  weight  and  quality  of  the 
article;  but  the  intended  reciprocity  of  protection  to 
favor  the  mawifucturers  of  wool,  it  is  well  known,  is 
extensively  evaded.  The  article  below,  cojiied  from 
the  “New  York  Evening  Journal”  is  interesting  on  these 
points,  and  shews  how  wool  may  readily  be  imported  al- 
most tree  of  duly.  We  wish  the  assertion  cardiilly  mark- 
ed,— that  our  manufacturers  of  wool,  because  of  the  more 
extensive  use  of  mucliin€iy,  perform  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing cloth  very  neai  ly  as  cheap  as  it  is  performed  by  the 
half-starved  and  severely'- woi  kerl  0[)truives  in  England, 
and  that  the  chief  part  of  the  advanced  cost  of  making  a 
yard  of  cloth,  so  tar  as  it  fairly  exists,  is  moi-e  in  '.lie 
extra  cost  of  the  materials  than  in  the  mampulntions  of 
them.  The  tariff  then  is  rather  for  the  benefit  of  re~ 
*venue  on  certain  articles,  or  the  protection  of  wool- 
growers  and  indigo  [ilanters,  than  to  give  profit  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers; but  each  part  belongs  to  a which,  to  be 

generally  atl vantageous,  should  unite  every'  interest  — 
not  only  those  named,  but  the  growers  of  wheat,  by'  an 
enlarged  home  market  in  consequence  of  the  diversiiy 
of  employments  afforded.  But  all  such  British  cloths 
as  sell  in  our  market  at  from  3;^  to  4 dollars,  are  either 
fraudulently  imported — yield  an  enormous  profit  or  in- 
cur an  actual  loss,  to  the  owners  of  them.  We  shall 
demonstrate  this  with  great  simplicity. 

All  cloths  costing  more  than  50  cents  a square  yard 
in  foreign  countries  and  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  are 
<leemed  to  cost  one  dollar,  and  are  subject  to  a duty  of 
45  per  cent,  on  tliat  valuation. 

All  cloths  costing  more  than  one  dollar  the  square 
vard  in  foreign  countries,  and  less  than  two  dollars  and 
an  half,  are  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and  an  half 
the  square  y ard,  and  are  subject  to  a duty  of  of  45  per 
cent,  on  that  valuation. 

Cloth  costing  6s.  9r/.  the  running  yard,  6-4  wide,  ex- 
actly reach  the  dollar  minimum.  All  costing  more  than 
6s.  9t/.  are  subject  to  the  two  and  an  half  dollar  mini- 
mum. Then 

Cents. 

1 yard  of  cloth  at  6s.  9r/.  sterling,  equal  to  150 

Duty  on  1^  square  yards  at  45  per  cent,  ad  val.  67^ 
Freight  and  all  other  charges,  say  32| 

250 

And  if  the  cloth  sells  for  only  3|-  dollars,  there  is  a 
clear  profit  of  seventy-five  cents  on  every  yard! 

On  tlie  other  hand  — 

I yard  of  cloth  at  9s.  sterling,  equal  to  200 

Duty  on  square  yards,  valued  at  250  cents  the 

square  yard,  at  45  per  cent.  *168| 

Freight  and  charges  as  before  32^ 

4U0i 

And  if  this  cloth  is  sold  at  even  four  dollars  the  yard, 
the  owner  must  lose  on  every  yard  of  it. 

And  hence  we  inevitably  arrive  at  the  conclusion— with 
almost  as  much  moral  certainty  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  it  is  day,  that  all  British  cloths,  selling  at  about 
3^  dollars  a yard,  are  fraudulently  imparted:  AM)  this 

DHSCIUPTIOX  OF  CLOTHS  AT  ONCL  JIAKE  UP  'PHE  CHIEF 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  IMPuU'rS,  AND  ARE  THOSE  AVUICH  DI- 
RECTLY INTERFERE  WITH  'fHE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WOOL 
GROWERS  AND  3IANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PRODUCING  ALL  THE  MISCHIEF  THAT  HAS  LATTERLY 

BEEN  COMPLAINED  OP  BY  EITHER.  A Statement  of 
these  plain  facts  appeared  indisjiensably  necessary  to  a 
due  consideration  of  the  important  subjects  before  ns. 

With  these  truths  before  the  public — and  wliich  are, 
or  should  be,  familiar  to  every  one  pretending  to  write 


* This  high  rate  of  duty  was  intended  to  secure  the 
home  market  for  the  benefit  ot  our  wool  growers  and 
manufacturers — because  that  our  wool  was  ihougfit  just 
fitted  to  supply  the  quality  of  cloths  being  between  the 
minimums,  of  ItX)  and  250  cents;  and  if  the  duty  was 
really  and  honestly  paid,  it  would  prohibit  tlie  imiiorta- 
tion  ot  such  cloths  as  sell  tor  from  3 to  4 dollars  a yard. 
But  the  duty  on  cloths  costing  13s.  6i/.  the  yard,  is  no 
more  than  on  those  which  are  one  farthing  above  0;.  9r/> 


on  the  subject,  we  see  tliat  earnest  efforts  are  making, 
by  politicians,  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
growers  from  those  ot  the  manufacturers,  and  ruin  both, 
that  party  may  triumjih!  'I'liere  are  men  like  the  witch 

in  the  fahle,  who  disturbed  “all  h ” because  “she 

had  lost  her  little  dog,”  tliat  would  bargain  with  ‘^Satan 
for  a seat  Ujion  his  throne  of  fire” — many  who  have  as- 
sumed the  cliaractei  of  friends  of  “free  trade”  in  the 
middle  and  western  states,  that  their //o/m'ca/  dominion 
may  prevail,  ilieinselves  being  bountifully  provided  from 
the  public  jiarly-jiurse.  TaJie  the  following  extracts 
from  the  “Albany  Argns”  of  the  I8lh  ult.  to  shew  how 
this  thing  is  working;* 

“Are  the  farmers  of  this  country  advised  of  what 
were  the  real  objects  ot  the  convention  of  manufacturers 
recently  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.? 

“Were  not  its  objects  [lolilical  and  mercenary? 

“Was  not  one  of  its  objects,  a combination,  to  pre~ 
vent  the  advance,  or  to  reduce  the  price  of  tvool;  did  not 
• he  members  of  tlie  convention  enter  into  sudj  combi- 
nation; and  have  not  its  consequences  been  already  felt 
by  the  farmer  and  wool-grower.? 

“Was  it  not  anollier  ot  the  objects  of  the  convention 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  presidency; 
and  was  not  much  ot  liie  labor  of  the  convention,  in  ami 
out  of  doors,  directed  to  this  object?  Was  it  not,  in 
sliori,  a political  convocation?” 

I'lie  editor  ot  the  “Argus”  is  chief  usher  in  the  non^ 
committal  school.  It  is  his  business  to  insinuate  what 
he  DARES  not  affirm.  The  morality  of  such  a course 
might  well  be  questioned,  if  taught  in  any  other  than 
Unit  school — but  “all’s  lair  in  politics”  with  its  precious 
disciples!  I dare  the  editor  of  tlie  Argus  to  put  him- 
self on  the  veracity  of  the  things  meanly  hinted  in  his 
queries.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a truth  in  them — ^ 
and  1 must  believe  that  he  kiioxus  it.  If  otherwise,  let 
us  have  his  proof — these  matters  are  tOo  important  to 
have  been  transact'-d  “in  a corner.”  I attended  that 
convention,  and  had  free  and  Irequent  communications 
with  its  members,  in  iheir  public  or  private  meetings, 
whelber  for  business  or  friendly  intercourse,  and  pro- 
nounce it  FALSE,  that  political  considerations  were  in- 
troduced to  influence  gentlemen.  Indeed,  because  the 
convention  was  made  up  of  persons  of  mixed  politics,  a 
restraint  seemed  to  be  laid  which  prevented  even  those 
co.nimon  remarks  which  abound  in  almost  every  gather- 
ing of  private  individuals.  I pronounce  it  false  that  any 
project  “to  prevent  the  advance  or  reduce  the  price  of 
wool”  was  entertained;  and  that  any  part  of  the  in  or 
out-door  labors  of  the  “convocation”  were  directed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  presidency'. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  boldly  and  Irankly  avow- 
ed— to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  so  secure  to 
wool  growers  and  the  manufacturers  that  protection 
which  the  law  intended  to  give  them;  and  it  was  more 
than  once  stated,  that  the  interest  of  the  two  were  in- 
separable. No  “trifle  light  as  air”  was  passed  on  that 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  construed  into  either  of 
the  points  insinuated  by  the  editor  of  the  “Argus,” 
whether  in  public  or  private — in  the  body  of  the  con- 
vention, or  in  social  communication,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief.  I heard  not  a word  said  to  have  effect  on  the 
price  of  wool- — though  its  high  price  was  casually 
mentioned  as  productive  of  present  injury  to  the  manu- 
lacturers,  and  future  liarm  to  the  farmers:  but  it  was 
also  said,  tliat  these  things  must  and  would  regulate 
themselves.  So  much  for  the  late  convention  at  New 
York,  of  which  1 am  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  having 
been  invited  to  a seat  therein. f 


* The  affiliated  presses,  or  course,  abound  in  like 
articles — 

The  bell-sheep  cries  out  “baa!— And  all  the  throng, 

“Ewes, lambs,  rams,  wetliers, bellowing  roll  along.” 
t The  [irofligacy  of  the  things  hinted  at  in  the  Argus, 
is  shewn  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
The  agriculturalists,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  are 
invited  to  form  state  societies,  with  a view  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a “national  association.”  Now,  however  well 
It  may  suit  the  “Argus”  and  other  papers  of  its  caste, 
to  put  down  the  manufacturers  as  — they  certainly 

cannot  be  iliouglit  yboZs  enough  to  invite  the  farmers 
into  associations,  the  leading  object  of  -which  is  to  s-ivin.. 
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The  policy  of  the  present  ihuies  on  very  coarse  and 
very  fine  wools  was  much  questioned,  when  first  pro- 
posed— and  by  no  persons  more  decidedly  than  the  In- 
tel I igentyjurners,  who  attended  at  Washington  in  1828, 
or  otherwise  gave  their  opinions  oti  the  subject,  hecausc 
believing  that  our  country  was  not  prepared  to  turnish 
supplies  ol  such  sorts  of  svooi:  and  so  it  had  been  at  liit 
Huvrisbu)^  conventioiij\n  which  the  farming  intete^t 
was  fully  re|)resented.  That  convention  [ielit:oned  th  ^t 
all  wool  costing  more  than  eight  cents  per  lb.  in  a fo- 
reign country,  should,  at  once,  pay  a duty  of  tivtnly 
cents  per  lb.  to  be  increased  annually  2^  cents,  until 
reachingA/t'i/  cents  per  lb.  I'hus,  on  the  h ghest  priced 
and  very  coarse  w ools,  the  duty  w ould  not  be  heav) ; 
but  on  the  middling  qualities,  (the  crop  t f the  United 
States),  then  averaging  less  than  40  cents  per  lb.  the 
duty  would  instantlv  act  as  a protection  equal  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  st lling  value  of  the  domestic  commodity, 
and  advance  to  125  in  process  ot  time,  becoming  pro- 
hibitory in  its  nature,  (if  fraudulent  importations  of 
cloths  could  be  prevented),  as  to  the  qualities  then  pro- 
duced, or  likely  to  be  abundantly  grown,  in  the  United 
States.  Duties  upon  the  coarse  wools  were  specially 
objected  to,  as  uselessly  advancing  the  cost  ol  coarse 
cloths,  of  which  the  domestic  inanutacture  soon  pro- 
mised to  equal  the  demand.  But  whether  the  policy 
was  right  or  wrong — no  effort  is  making  to  change  it; 
though  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  duty  on 
course  -wool,  like  that  on  molasses,  was  introduced  to 
difeat  the  tariff  bill  of  1828 — all  the  re.?olute  opponents 
ot  the  American  System  in  congress  voting  for  both. 
The  old  maxim,  ‘Hell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and 
Til  tell  you  what  you  are,”  was  severely  manifested  on 
that  occasion.  We  shall  be  glad  if  in  tiie  issue  it  shall 
appear,  that,  both  parties  were  mistaken,  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  duty. 

There  is  nothing  more  clear  than  this— that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  wool-growers,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the 
duties  levied  and  collected, ‘Ms.  much  belter  secured  than 
those  of  the  manufacturers;  but  no  couiplaint  is  m ule 
on  that  account.  It  offers  no  ground  for  jealousy  to  the 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  any^  opinion  ex- 
pressed; on  the  coiitrarv,  it  has  been  salisfactory,  in  hold- 
ing out  the  prospect  of  an  independent  supply  of  wool. 
But  the  interest  of  both  parties  equally  riquired  that 
wooljfn  cloth,  sliculd  not  be  imported  almost  free  of 
duty,  as  it  is  when  cloths,  entered  under  the  one  dollar 
minimum,  are  such  as  sell- for  3^  dollars — wholesale 
price.  But  may  not  the  farmer  as  w ell  confide  in  the 
domestic  competition  lor  the  price  of  wool,  as  tliat  ot 
wheat!  If  the  manufacture  of  either  flourishes — the 
value  of  the  chief  nr.alerial  advances;  and  new  establish- 
ments will  certainly  rise  up,  lor  miHiuns  on  millions  ot 
dollars  are  seeking  new  and  profitable  investments. 
There  cannot  beany  “monopoly” — and  it  is  impossihie 
that  a “combination”  should  exist  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  wool.  But  w ithout  success  in  the  manufacture, 
it  is  also  IMPOSSIBLE  that  wool  should  bear  a high  price 
in  the  United  States.  Sheep  are  chiefly  reared  with  us 
for  their  wool,  in  Euro[ie  because  of  their  flesh.  The 
value  of  the  animal  depends  upon  elements  totally  di:- 
lerent — the  carcass  is  an  extra  considei  ation  in  America, 
and  is  cheap;  but  wool  is  the  extra  profit  in  Europe, 
and,  on  ifie  same  principle,  is  cheap.  But  because  of 
the  easy  access  to  land  in  the  United  State?,  the  small 
cost  of  Its  fee  or  annual  rent,  were  mutton  half  the  price 
with  us  that  it  bears  in  Europe,  we  should  soon  export 
immense  quantities  of  wool — 20  millions  of  dollars  worth 
probably,  if  the  loreign  maiket  would  receive  it.  The 
average  value  of  land  fitted  lor  the  support  of  sheep  in 
the  United  Slates,  must  be  less  than  one-tenth  part  of 
the  value  of  such  lands  in  England  and  German) — and 
as  land  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  7na/erf«Z  for  breed- 
ing sheep,  we  should  certainly  raise  them  at  much  tlie 
lowest  rale.  No  intelligent  man  canrtflecta  ninmenl 
on  this  important  mailer,  without  seeing  the  forte  of 
what  we  have  just  stated.  It  is  then  the  manifest  inle- 


dle  the  latter  out  of  a fair  price  for  their  -wool!  ’I'his 
is  “too  tough.”  The  surveyor  of  the  port  of  j\ew 
York  IS  hardly  reckless  enough  of  honesty  and  truth,  to 
present  a case  so  much  at  war  with  a decent  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  even  his  oivn  heartless  associates. 


rest  of  American  manufacturers  to  encourage  the  growth 
ot  American  sheep — as  much  so  as  it  is  that  ot  the  mil- 
lers that  grain  should  be  plenty  and  good — the  effect  m 
both  being  reduced  jirice  because  of  an  abundant  supply: 
and  equally  the  interest  of  the  farmers  lo  wish  success 
to  the  manufacturers,  that  they  may  have  a prompt  and 
fair  demand.  Tlie  profits  of  the  two  are  inseparably 
connected.  As  well  might  the  belly  quarrel  with  the 
members,  or  an  arm  with  a leg.  I once  saw  a drunken 
tellow  severely  whip  his  legs  because  they  would  not 
stand  still! — and  some,  intoxicated  w ith  politics,  are  just 
as  ready  to  lash  themselves.  To  both  we  recommend  a 
good  fashion  that  prevails,  of  being  tempekate! 

[From  the  York  Evening  Journal.'\ 

EHACBS  OX  TEE  HETEXCE. 

J\Ir,  Jenks — In  my  communication  for  your  paper  of 
yesterday,  1 denied  the  assertion  made  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  “that  the  rpanufacturers  enjoy  a protection 
of  50  per  cent,  against  fraudulent  irapotters.” 

First  being  distinctly  understood  lo  disavow  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a protection  to  the  home  industry  is  a tax  on 
the  community,  1 will  slate  to  you  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  challenge  the  Journal  ot  Commerce,  or  any 
other  print,  lo  prove  them  untrue. 

Every  v ard  of  cloth  contains  about  two  pounds  of  wool , 
which  constitutes  about  one-half  of  its  value.  Now  a 
dollar  minimum  cloth  costs  per  tunning  yard  in  England 
— 50:  if  It  cost  higher  it  cannot  be  legally  entered  at 
the  dollar  minimum. 

2 lbs.  ot  wool  a c is  c 75 

Duty  on  2 lbs.  of  wool 

First  specific  duty  c 8 
Ad  valorem  duty  50  per  cent.  37^ 

45| 

Whole  amount  of  duty  on  one  yd.  6s.  9^/.  cloth,  is  c 67^ 
Duty  on  the  wool  c45^ 


The  manufacturer  then  has  22  cts.  protection  on  the 
yard  of  cloth,  the  value  ot  which  being  in  England 
;pl  50,  liie  protection  amounts  to  only  15  per  cent. 

AdmiUi.og  the  principle  of  the  Journal  ot  Commerce, 
fifteen  [ler  cent,  is  the  protection  the  manufacturer  re- 
ceives, it  the  cloth  be  legally  imported. 

But  suppose  the  cloth  be  entered  at  the  dollar  mini- 
mum, having  cost  9s.  sterling,  which  is — $2 
The  case  w ill  then  stand  thus — 

Specific  duty  on  2 lbs.  of  wool  8 
Ad  valorem  duty  on  2 lbs.  50 

58  cts. 

Wliole  duty  on  a dollar  minimum  cloth  per  yard  67^ 
Deduct  duty  on  2 lbs.  of  w ool  58 

cents  9^ 

The  manufacturer  then  has  a protection  of  nine  and  a 
half  cents  on  $2,  w hich  is  four  and  three  quarters  per 
cent. 

Thus  it  appears  that  instead  of  fifty  per  cent,  protec- 
tion, in  all  cases  of  fraud,  such  as  I have  stated,  and  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  such  cloths  have  been,  and  they  are 
continually  so  imported,  the  fifty  per  cent,  protection  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  is  literally  but  four  and  iltree 
quarters  per  cent.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  great 
reason  w by  cloths  cost  so  much  less  in  England,  and  con- 
sequently why  it  costs  our  manufacturers  so  much  more 
to  make  iheni,  is  the  great  difference  in  price  in  the  cost 
of  wool;  wool  being  from  fifty  lo  seventy  per  cent, 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

The  duty  on  the  cloth  is  iheretore  clearly,  as  I have 
stated  it,  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool  grower; 
for  if  tire  duly  were  taken  oft'  from  imported  wool,  the 
farmer  would  have  no  sale  for  American  wool. 

What  now  becomes  of  all  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  manufacturer?  Is  not  our  brother  Yankee  ashamed 
of  bis  ignorance  of  matters  upon  w hich  he  pretends  to 
instruct  the  community? 

How  can  any  thing  else  be  expected  from  men  w lio  are 
so  blind,  as  to  be  continually  asserting  that  the  tariff  in- 
jures commerce,  when  the  least  candid  investigation  of 
the  subject  alfords  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  proof, 
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there  are  now  eteclesl  or  (.reeling  in  that  place  eleven 


tliat  a repeal  of  the  tariff  would  cause  the  most  serious 
evil  to  every  productive  industry  ot  the  country. 

JPahuam  qui  mevuit  feral. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Evening’  J.iirnal. 

Dear  sir — During  one  ol  those  peregrinations  to  which 
the  character  of  a crowded  metropolis  annually  and  in- 
stinctively propels  man,  to  regain  elasticity  of  nerve  and 
brilliancy'  ot  mind,  my  inclination  guided  me  through  the 
verdant  and  luxurious  unduhuions  of  Dutchess  county. 
The  delightful  appearance  of  the  country,  its  high  culti- 
vation, the  convenient  and  elegant  dwellings,  and  tiie 
s|)irit  of  order  and  wealth  reigning  every  where,  made 
me  remember  and  exult  in  the  general  prosperity  ot 
our  beloved  country'  at  tliis  period,  and,  above  all,  that 
of  the  farming  interest  spreading  its  blessings  more 
widely  tlian  any  other. 

To  inform  myself  of  the  cause  of  such  pleasing  results, 

I referred  my  self  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  ot 
the  most  extensive  farmers,  who  very  inlelligentiy  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect:  “The  farmer  prospers; 

lie  finds  a market  at  good  prices  for  his  proiluctions; 
foremost  among  these,  in  this  county,  are  the  fleeces  ol 
his  flocks;  and  such  is  the  increase  of  revenue  from  this 
source,  that  about  300, QUO  highly  improved  sheep,  fur- 
nishing above  800,000  lbs.  of  wool  for  annual  sale,  and 
producing  formerly  about  $200,000,  since  the  more  pros- 
perous state  of  the  woollen  manufactures  protected  by 
tariff,  they  have  y ielded 

In  1830  $280,000 

1831  500,000 

In  which  latter  year  the  price  received  for  wool  was 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  late  war.”  He  slated 
further  that  the  benefit  derived  from  this  one  article  to 
all  tbe  wool  growing  states,  would  probably  add  this  y ear 
$30,000,000  to  the  revenue  of  the  farmer;  and  that  the 
congenial  climate  and  general  character  of  this  country 
would  admit  and  soon  effect  an  extension  of  the  present 
number  of  sheep,  computed  at  above  20,000,000,  to  30 
or  40,000,000,  provided  only  that  a home  market  were 
secured. 

I proceeded,  much  gratified  by  this  account  of  the 
golden  fleeces  and  golden  prospects  of  our  country,  and 
with  a sincere  wish  that  <Iue  credit  might  be  given  to  the 
skiltul  and  industrious  woollen  manufacturer,  and,  by 
attention  to  this  evidently  important  interest,  that  he  also 
might  participate  in  the  golden  rewards  that  lie  lias  so 
long  in  vain  struggled  to  obtain. 

SCIIAPS  ILLUSTHATIVE  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  'PHE  AME- 
niCAX  STSTEM  AXD  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  &C. 

The  tolls  collected  on  the  “Pennsy  lvania  canal”  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30lh,  amounting  to  $19,835  39^. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph  says  that  the  enterprise 
of  the  people  ot  Hudson,  in  sending  shii>s  to  fish  lor 
whale,  has  reduced  the  price  of  oil  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  all  the  river  towns.  Here  is  a beautiful  effect  of  do- 
mestic competition— always  safe,  and  profitable  to  llie 
people.  A whaling  company  is  about  being  formed  also 
at  Newburg,  with  an  adequate  cajiital. 

The  Kanawha  Banner  says — Tlie  following  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  salt  manufactured,  inspected,  and  weighed  in 
the  county  of  Kanawha,  tor  the  quarter  ending  tlie  15th 
June,  1831,  as  abstracted  trom  tbe  returns  of  the  inspec- 
tor— 289,892  bushels  35  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  property  conveyed  through  the  Mia- 
mi canal  to  Cincinnati,  Irom  the  5th  March  to  26th  May, 
was  $778,342. 

In  the  month  of  June  8,109,952  lbs.  of  property  arriv- 
ed at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  canal,  and  2,365,560  lbs. 
ascended  from  that  port. 

Lead  is  now  selling  at  Galena  at  three  dollars  the  100 
pounds.  This  is  a great  advance,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it.  The  glut  has  heretofore  been  so  great  in  market, 
owing  to  causes  at  war  with  tbe  industry  of  the  country, 
that  tlie  article  has  been  sold  at  prices  far  below  its  real 
value.  Great  losses  and  much  individual  suffering  was 
the  consequence,  in  the  mining  districts. 

The  Lowell  Journal  states  that  a new  Catholic  church 
was  consecrated  in  that  town  on  Sunday  last,  and  that 


places  of  puf.lic  worship.  'I'lie  editor  says,  he  knows  of 
no  town  in  the  country,  wliere  so  large  a portion  of  tlie 
people  attend  public  worship,  and  no  lax  for  its  support 
has  ever  been  assessed. 

Over  $1,2U0  was  collected  in  Lowell  for  the  Fay- 
elieviile  SLifi'erers. 

According  to  a statement  recently  published,  the  flou- 
rishing and' wealthy  county  of  Lancaster,  Pennsy  lvania, 
contains  at  this  tune,  seven  furnaces,  fourteen  forges, 
one  hundred  and  eigl.ty  -three  distilleries,  forty-five  tan 
yards,  twenty-two  lulling  mills,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  grist  m;iis,  eighty-seven  saw  nulls,  nine  breweries, 
eight  lienqi  inilis,"five  oil  mills,  five  clover  mills,  three 
factories,  three  potteries,  six  carding  machines,  three 
jiaper  mills,  two  sniifl’  mills,  seven  till  hammers,  and  six 
rolling  mills. 

Tlie  Lawrence  Manufacturing  company,  at  Lowell, 
was  incorpui  ated  at  the  late  session  of  the  legislature, 
with  a capital  of  $1, 200,000.  The  purchases  ot  mill 
sites  and  liie  contracts  for  buildings  and  machinery,  were 
made  in  May,  and  the  intention  is  to  commence  the  ma- 
nufacture of  printed  goods  as  soon  as  the  necessary  works 
can  be  completed. 

Tlie  Tuscumbia  rail  way  has  been  commenced  in  Ten- 
nessee. I'he  leiiglU  ot  the  road  is  not  staled,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  com|)leted  in  the  present  year,  at  the  cost 
ot  about  $3,5O0  per  mile  tor  a single  track. 

The  Albany  and  Schenectady  rail  road  is  expected  to 
be  finished  tins  month — August,  Its  length  is  16  miles — 
cost  ^about  $300,000  for  a single  track,  or  450,000  for  a 
double  one.  Loeomolivc  engines  are  to  be  used — one  of 
Mr.  Stephenson’s  is  speedily  expected  f.  om  Lngland, 
and  a ‘•Yankee”  is  building  another.  'I'he  stock  is  much 
above  par.  The  numerous  locks  on  the  canal  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  li.ve  tendered  this  road  almost 
indispensabie,  because  of  the  great  increase  of  business. 

The  proprietor  of  the  .Manufacturers  Ilolely  at  Pro- 
vidence, addressed  the  lollowing  note  to  a clergyman 
who  was  soliciting  aid  to  rebuild  the  Episcojial  church 
at  Fayetteville,  ot  which  church  Mr.  Braslow  is  not  a 
member.  Fhe  rev.  Mr.  Buxton  was  promptly  present- 
ed With  20U  dollars  in  Providence,  though  2, ODD  had  just 
been  given  lor  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  Fayetteville— 
Providence,  J uly  183D 

Rev.  JVlr,  Buxton,  sir:  I'he  object  of  your  visit  to 
this  place,  was  made  known  to  me  this  morning.  I have 
to  request  that  you  will  tarry  at  my  house  as  long  as  suits 
y our  convenience,  and  that  when  you  depart  you  will 
not  call  for  your  bill.  1 am  with  respect,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  S.  Brastow. 

The  “Cincinnati  Gazette”  says — In  consequence  of  a 
rise  in  the  iron  anu  nail  market  at  PiUsburgli,  of  $10  a 
ton,  the  dealers  in  those  articles  in  Cmcinnati,  have  been 
compelled  to  advance  the  price  in  the  same  proportion# 
Stock  to  the  amount  of  500,900  dollars  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  make  a rad  road  trom  'i'roy.  New  York,  to 
Vermont.  Only  450,000  dollars  were  required. 

A project  is  on  foot  to  incorporate  a company  to  maka 
a rad  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  with  a capital  of 
2,000,0.;0  dollars. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy -seven  barrels  ot  flour  were  shipped  trom 
Rochester  from  the  opening  of  the  canal,  (15th  April), 
to  tlie  15th  July. 

Sixty-three  boats,  with  2,206  tons  of  coal,  came  down 
the  Schuy  lkill  last  week;  making  a total  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  two  boats  with  26,970  tons. 

In  tlie  course  of  a late  week,  thirty-eight  boats  de- 
scended the  Reading  locks,  freigliled  with  lumber,  grain, 
i>ie.  and  above  five  thousand  busliels  of  bituminous  coal. 
Forty 'two  ascended;  of  wliiclt  twenty-three  carried  mer- 
chandise, salt,  bcc. 

The  toils  collected  on  the  Morris  canal,  in  10  days» 
ending  19lh  July,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  dollars* 
One  acre  of  land  near  Boston,  produced  as  many  c«- 
cumhers  as  sold  for  five  hundred  dollars,  up  to  the  16th 
July! 
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The  Nantucket  Enquirer  says — “the  building  of  ves- 
sels has  at  length  commenced  in  this  place — and  adds, 
that  this  hapjiens  in  "spite'’  of  the  tariff.  Well — wenre 
glad  that  it  happens  “any- how.” 

The  village  of  “Great  Falls,”  in  Somersworth,  N.  H. 
stands  on  what  was  one  of  the  riulest  and  roughest  parts 
of  the  “Gr-anite  state,”  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  now 
contains  between  3 and  4,000  inhahitants,  remarkable 
for  their  industry,  morality  and  comfortable  condition. 
“Salmon  f'alls”  a little  below,  is  another  beautiful  vil- 
lage. Dover,  not  far  <listanl,  is  one  of  the  largest  inland 
towns  of  New  Englaixl — it  has  7 or  8,000  busy,  thriving 
inhabitants.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a small  village,  and 
the  “loath  of  «lecay”  was  gnawing  its  foundations,  as  the 
Hartford  Review  well  obsi  rves.  The  church  spires, 
factory  cupolas,  and  neat  white  houses,  that  abound  in 
these  and  other  n)anufacturing  villages,  present  a de- 
lightful appearance  to  the  eye,  whde  the  sober  industry 
and  cheerful  morality  of  the  working  people,  gladden  the 
heart  of  philanthrojiy.  As  Dr.  Franklin  said,  they 
may  be  called  “generative”  establishments — tor,  by  in- 
creasing the  means  of  subsistence,  “they  encourage  mar- 
riage.” The  doctor  regarded  po[)ulaiiou  as  the  first 
principle  of  national  power,  and  hence  he  advised  that 
our  workshops  should  beat  home. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

The  postscript  in  the  last  Register  gave  a hasty  sketch 
of  the  news  brought  by  the  last  arrival  from  New  York. 
The  latest  London  paper  is  of  the  18th  June. 

The  only  business  transacted  by  the  new  parliament 
which  met  on  the  4ih  June,  w as  the  re-election  of  tlie 
speaker  and  the  putting  in  the  customary  demands  of  the 
commons  of  liberty  of  speech,  ^c. 

The  two  Landers  had  arrived  in  England  from  Africa, 
by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  the  disliuguislied  actress,  died  in  Lon- 
don on  the  12:h  June. 

{Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte, second  son  of  Louis 
Buonaparte, and  AchillesjMurat,  bad  aimed  in  London, 
and  waited  on  earl  Grey.  They  were  staying  with  the 
duchess  of  St.  Leu,  formerly  queen  of  Holland. 

The  earls  of  Fmgall  and  Sefton,  lord  Kinnaird  and 
Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  have  been  created  barons  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  government  of  England  had  ordered  a strict 
quarantine  to  be  performed  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  cholera.  All  vessels  coming  from  suspected 
places  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Lazareltoes. 

There  was  lying  at  Spilhead  a large  fleet,  where  a 
vice-admiral  and  a rear-admiral  have  each  their  flags 
flying  on  board  a first  rate  ot  l2u  guns. 

Tlie  duke  of  Wellington,  on  llie  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  was  to  go  to  Windsor  to  present 
to  the  king  the  annuai  tri-colored  flag,  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  is  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  the  lands 
and  manors  purchased  for  him  with  the  people’s  mo- 
ney. 

The  colliers  and  miners  had  turned  out  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  20,UU0,  and  the  military  had  been  called  in  to  the 
aid  ot  the  civil  authorities. 

SCOTLAND. 

Tlie  reverend  E.  Irving  has  been,  by  a vote  of  147  to 
40,  excluded  from  preacliing  in  any  ot  the  churches  in 
Scotland,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly. 
H is  offence  consists  in  having  written  a work  in  which 
he  contends  for  the  peccability  of  Christ, 

lUKLAND. 

The  number  of  convictions  at  Ennis,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  are  said  to  be  great.  'I'he  culprits,  were  generally 
sentenced  to  transportation  lor  life.  Several  execntions 
for  murder  bad  taken  place.  'I'lie  presence  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  seems  to  have  bail  a good  i fleet  on  the  pea- 
santry, many  of  whom  delivered  np  tlieir  arms  to  liim. 
There  were  still  307  prisoners  m the  jail  at  Ennis,  when 
ihe  commission  adjourned. 

In  the  starving  counties,  potatoes  are  but  2r/.  per  stone, 
I4lbs.  but  so  completely  have  the  absentee  landlords 
drained  the  district  of  money,  that  the  people  have  not 
even  2d.  to  give  to  save  their  unhappy  families  and  selves 
Irom  starvation! 


FRAIfCE. 

Paris  had  again  become  the  theatre  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order, and  each  night  during  the  greater  jiarl  of  tlie 
month  ol  June  but  aiided  to  the  tumoltuoiis  scenes  of  the 
preceding  ones.  I'lie  Fauburg  St.  Dennis  had  been  the 
principal  place  of  riot.  The  destruction  of  property, 
and  the  maltreating  of  individuals,  were  nightly  occur- 
rences in  that  quarter,  and  the  mobs  were  adroit  enough 
to  consummate  their  mischief  and  get  off  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  national  guard,  who  were  upon  each  oc- 
casion called  out.  A jew'eller  who  struck  a ballad- 
singer  for  crying  “A  liistory  ot  Napoleon’s  hundred 
days,”  had  his  house  mobbed,  and  imprudently  firing 
two  pistols  into  tlie  mob,  the  multitude  became  exas- 
perated, and  entering  bis  dwelling,  threw  bis  furniture 
into  the  street  and  there  burnt  it.  The  jeweller  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  prison. 

POLAND. 

Intelligence  from  Warsaw  to  the  6lh  June  states  that 
on  the  same  day  that  the  battle  ot  Ostrolenka  was 
fought,  tliat  general  Clilapowski  brought  the  Russians 
to  battle  and  gained  a complete  vi-ctory.  The  Russians 
were  commanded  by  general  Sacken,  and  the  conflict 
took  place  at  Mariampol,  and  must  have  been  a dread- 
ful one,  as  the  town  was  retaken  twice  and  taken  thrice 
by  assault.  The  Russians  were  finally  expelled  and  dis- 
persed. The  Poles  were  greatly  aided  by  the  revolt- 
ing people,  who  joined  them  in  the  battle  of  Mariampol. 
In  several  minor  affairs,  the  Russians  had  also  been  de- 
feated am!  sustained  considerable  loss.  At  Bialostocki- 
ly,  120  Russian  wagons  were  taken  by  the  insurgents. 
Ill  Volhynia  the  fortress  of  Herman  fell  into  their  hands, 
alter  a well  contested  and  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
the  Russians  left  1,200  dead  on  the  field  ot  battle.  I’he 
Russian  army  bad  begun  to  move  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Narew.  The  Polish  general  Luhienski,  in  his  re- 
treat from  Chirchnowiec,  with  6,0U0  Poles,  cut  his  way 
till  ough  40,000  Russians. 

The  Jews  at  Krukiszew  and  Laszezow  assisted  the 
Russians,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  houses  of  the 
Polish  patriots. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  it  is  supposed  would  be  appointed 
regent  ol  Polami;  by  this  step  it  is  thought  greater  unity 
would  be  imparted  to  the  government. 

I'lie  landholders  in  Lithuania,  in  order  to  render  the 
revolution  po()ular,  had  emancipated  their  peasantry. 
These  successe.s  ol  the  Pules  and  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians, will,  it  is  said,  carry  the  war  into  Russia. 

A Polish  commandant  of  artillery  galloped  up  to  the 
Russian  iiitantry,  during  a battle,  with  twelve  pieces 
ot  artillery,  and  discharged  them  seven  or  eight  times  at 
tiie  distance  of  fitly  paces.  He  is  said  to  have  annihilat- 
ed twenty  ballalions! 

'I'lie  wide  spread  of  the  insurrection  is  proved  by  the 
late  bloody  battle  at  Herman,  on  the  Ukraine,  nearly 
600  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  tiie  very  verge  of  south 
eastern  Foland.  Tliis  feature  of  the  war  inspires  a liope 
that  Poland  will  be  free. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel  continues  to  refuse  answers  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  governmeni,  and  alleges  that  the 
consul  is  incompetent  to  make  them. 

'1  he  French  had  completely  blockaded  Lisbon  and 
no  vessel  could  pass  over  the  bar.  They  had  captured 
many  Portuguese  vessels. 

'I'lie  minister  ol  tlie  interior  and  of  the  marine  have  sent 
orders  to  ail  the  smaller  ports  of  the  kingdom,  not  to 
permit  a single  ship  to  put  to  sea,  taking  care  to  state 
lha'.  this  arrangement  was  but  temporary,  and  would  last 
only  until  the  allies  of  Portugal  could  send  a fleet  to  set 
things  to  rights. 

Every  sea-lort,  in  a condition  of  resistance  or  offence, 
has  been  garisoned. 

TUHKKr. 

Tile  refractory  spirit  manifested  by  the  pacha  of  Scu- 
tari, may  be  considered  as  subdued. 

GllEKCK. 

Accounts  from  this  country  are  unfavorable  to  its  tran- 
quility. 'I'he  people  are  suffering  exceedingly. 

A subsequent  arrival  at  New  York  from  Havre  brings 
Paris  dates  to  the  20ih  June,  inclusive, 
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FRANCE. 

The  disturbances  in  Paris  have  been  quieted. 

General  Lafa>elle  has  pulihslied  a long^  address  to  his 
consiituents,  ofleiing  liimselt  for  re-election.  Ue  does 
not  lliink  that  the  new  government  has  moved  according 
to  the  [M'iiiciides  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and 
looks  to  the  result  of  the  aiiproaching  elections  to  induce 
a return  to  them,  and  thus  complete  the  work  so  well 
begun,  lleretlitary  peerage  he  thinks  cannot  stand. 

BELGIUM. 

I'he  congress  at  Brussels  have  disavowed  the  jiartial 
attacks  matle  on  the  Do  ch,  and  declared  its  determina- 
tion to  [lunish  the  peiqietrators  of  all  similar  assaults,  in 
future.  'I'iie  late  advices  from  London  are  favorable  to 
the  beliet  that  Leopold  will  accept  the  crown.  I'liere 
had  been  skirmishing  at  Antwerii  on  the  13lh  June,  be- 
tween the  Beig  an s and  Dutch. 

A paper  was  cir  ulatcd  m Brussels  for  signers'  de- 
niaiKliiig  the  regent  to  nia'-ch  against  the  Dutcli,  and  ile- 
claring  war  the  only  tiling  that  could  save  the  liberties 
and  honor  of  the  country. 

I'lie  regent  had  addressed  a letter  to  prince  Leojiold, 
asking  his  interlerence  w ith  the  commissionei  s of  the 
great  powers,  at  London,  to  secure  to  Belgium  her  just 
ligl.ts — the  regent  asks  this  as  a pledge  of  his  love  for 
the  Beigic  jieople.  Upon  the  result  of  the  determina- 
tion of  these  commissioners,  he  states,  depends  the 
|ieaee  of  Europe. 

POLAND. 

'Pile  Havre  Journal  of  the  2lst  June,  states  that  Dei- 
biitch,  the  Russian  commander  in  chief,  had  been  super- 
seded by  general  Paskewitch,  and  gives  as  its  belief  that 
government  had  determined  to  act  for  Poland,  in  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain. 


BRIEF  NOnCES. 

J)r.  Webster.  In  a lecture  lately  delivered  at  Port- 
land, Dr.  Noah  Webster  stated  “that,  to  prepare  him- 
selt  tor  the  great  and  principal  work  of  his  life,  his  dic- 
tionary, he  made  himself  acquainted  witli  twenly  differ- 
ent languages.” 

Dogs,  Six  hundred  and  tw'elve  dogs  were  regularly 
killed  and  buried  in  Philadelphia  up  to  the  I5th  July’,  in  I fri 
the  [iresent  season,  'i'liese  animals,  we  hope,  are  about  \po 
to  cease  being  nuisances  in  our  cities.  We  hear  of  se- 
veral new  cases  of  liydropliobia — on  account  of  which, 
and  tor  destroying  sheep  in  the  country,  the  breed  pro- 
mises to  become  less  numerous  than  at  present. 

Ji  -win (I fall.  We  understand  (says  llie  Pliiladelpliia 
U.  S.  Gazette),  that  a respectable  mechanic,  now  resid- 
ing in  this  city,  received  a letter  from  London  by  the 
packet  ship  Corinthian,  on  Saturday  last,  announcing  the 
fact,  that  he  had  tailen  heir  to  a title  and  estate  worth 
£80, Out)  per  annum.  The  subject  of  this  paragraph 
is,  as  we  leun,  a very  respectable  and  [lious  man,  oi 
the  Methodist  persuasion. 

[We  believ-  that  the  Pliiladelphia  mechanics  have 
furnislied  three  lords  lor  Gre.it  Britain,  and  hope  that 
they  will  improve  the  stock  of  nobles,  in  that  land  of 
lurds  and  pauper=.  It  wants  mending,  sadly.  Six  of 
JMra.  Jord.m’s  cliildren  have  lately  been  thrown  into 
•the  “Corinthian  order”  ot  British  society.] 

Bene  plant.  It  is  stated  that  the  Bene  plant,  which  is 
to  be  lound  in  some  of  our  private  gardens,  is  an  infal- 
lible cure  lor  the  summer  complaint — the  livtsof  many 
thousand  children  have  been  saved  by  this  valuable  re- 
medy. A single  leaf  of  this  plant,  put  inLo  a half  pint 
tumbler  of  pure  water  and  stirred  round,  the  water  im- 
mediately becomes  rojiy,  but  not  discoloredj  it  is  per- 
lecily  innocent — ilie  taste  not  disagreeable — it  has  been 
administered  with  perfect  safety  to  children,  and  in  some 
instances  to  inlanls  only  a few  day  s old. 

Change  of  opinion.  Recollections  of  July.  “I  re- 
ceived a ball  in  tlie  thigh  on  the  28th,  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  (orenoon,  near  the  Pont  des  .lets.  1 was  carried 
to  the  hospital  with  some  twenty  other  wounded,  and 
M.  Depuy  tren  came  in  an  hour  to  visit  us.  fie  treated 
us  pretty  roughly,  called  us  canad/e,  and  asked  us  whe- 
ther we  had  not  much  better  have  remained  at  home, 
than  come  out  to  be  shot.  He  also  added,  “I  shall 
cure  you  very  soon,  that  you  may  be  sentenced  \ery 
quickly  also.  The  next  day  (the  29th),  he  came  in  the 
.morning.  He  spoke  to  us  witli  much  mildness,  and 


gave  us  to  unde  rstand  (hat  ow  imprudence  would  proba- 
bly be  iiardoned.  On  the  30th  he  visited  us  again,  ask- 
ed us  a thousand  qutsiioiis,  each  one  more  paternal  than 
the  other,  ami  finished  by  praising  our  courageous  devo- 
tion. I have  read  within  a few  days  in  tlie  Moniteur,  a 
[lublic  acknowli  (igement  of  tlie  generous  interest  with 
which  he  attended  the  wounded.”  \^Paris  paper. 

^‘•  'Phe  Magdalen  report.'^  'I'he  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  N.  Yoik  have  been  exceeilingly  outraged  by  a re- 
port lately  issued  by  the  “.Magdalen  society”  of  that 
cily . It  encourages  the  belief,  or  rather  states,  that 
about  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  in  New  York,  are 
prostitutes!  This  abominable  libel  on  the  females  of 
that  city  , will  be  pleasant  as  a “precious  ointment,”  to 
the  ‘‘London  Quai  terly  Review, ”&c.  The  autliors  of 
this  report  are  justly  reprobated — and  should  be  con- 
demmd  to  live  at  the  “Five  Points,”  all  the  rest  of 
their  days. 

Spontaneous  combustion.  I’he  ship  Isaac  Hicks, 
lying  at  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  laden  with  1,430  hales  of  cot- 
ton, was  recently  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  which  was 
not  extinguished  until  13  or  14  feet  ol  water  was  forced 
into  her  hold.  The  cotton  had  been  taken  on  board 
when  damp,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  a sponta- 
neous combustion.  A large  part  of  her  cargo  was  en- 
tirely ruined.  The  ship,  herself,  not  much  injured. 

The  c holt  r a it  I f uni  uni.,  or  “summer  complaint.”  Eigh- 
ty-ihree  children  died  in  Philadelphia  the  week  before 
last. 

Old  times.  Tlie  first  vessel  built  in  New  England, 
was  in  1622,  at  Plymouth,  and  was  a large  boat  or  shal- 
lop. 

The  second  was  the  “Blessing  of  the  Bay,”  a vessel 
of  iorty  or  fifty  tons,  built  by  gov.  Wintlirop,  in  1631, 
at  Mistick  now  Medford,  and  launched  on  the  4th  July, 
The  third  was  built  in  1636,  at  Marble  Harbor,  (Mar- 
blehead), by  the  “Salem  people.”  This  vessel  was  120 
tons  burthen,  and  called  the  “Desire.” 

In  1641,  the  “Plymouth  people”  built  another  of  50 
Ions.  [Boston  Transcript. 

A lad  of  spirit.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  that 
a lad  recently  climbed  the  court  house  steeple,  L5U  feet 
om  the  ground,  and  straightened  ihe  vane,  which  Irom 
\ politics,  or  some  other  cause,  needed  reformation. 
He  demanded  one  dollar,  but  the  public  officer,  exult- 
ingly  looking  at  the  retormed  vane,  would  give  but  50 
cents.  'I’he  boy  turned  on  his  heel  and  when  the  offi- 
cer, looked  at  the  vane  20  minutes  alter,  he  lound  it  had 
been  jYo)  ionized.  'J'lie  reformer  had  again  ascended. 
Since  then  several  offers  have  been  made  to  have  it  fixed/ 
but  110  man  could  be  found  to  peril  his  neck. 

Diving  for  silver,  it  will  be  recollected  by  many 
that  the  British  frigate  Thetis  was  wrecked  off  tha 
coast  ot  Brazil  with  a million  of  dollars  on  board,  all 
which  went  down  with  her;  but  the  captain  of  the  Bri- 
tish vessel  of  war,  Lightning,  lias  fished  up  100,000  dol- 
lars, and  said  that  he  expected  to  get  tlie  whole  million. 

Oregon.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  says — “Tha 
American  society  for  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  territory,”  projiose  to  enlist  1,000  men  for  the 
purpose,  to  rendezvous  in  this  city,  in  January  next. 
Each  man  will  receive  gratuitously  a lot  of  land.  There 
is  said  to  be  “an  immense  water  power  up  the  Wallas 
mot  or  Multnomalu”  We  think  the  water  power  at  St» 
Anthony’s  fall  quite  as  great. 

Copper  boilers.  A most  lamentable  accident,  tliB 
consequence  ot  inexcusable  negligence,  happened  at  the 
hospital  of  the  St.  Esprit,  at  Toulon,  (France),  on  tha 
17lh  of  May.  I'he  previous  evening  there  had  been  a 
distribution  of  soup  to  the  poor;  but  the  whole  supply 
not  being  exhausted,  the  remainder  was  put  -in  the  cop- 
per boilers  in  whicli  it  had  been  made  till  the  next  day, 
when  it  was  divided  between  12  poor  old  women,  and 
Within  a few  hours  after,  every  one  of  them  expired -in 
dreadlul  agony. 

Memoi  able'  saying  of  Kosciusko.  Wlien  this  brave 
Pole  arrived  at  Cracow,  where  the  revolution  commenc- 
ed, he  made,  to  the  little  band  of  patriots  under  his 
coiiiinarid,  the  following  he  irt-stirring  speech.  “We 
are  not  strong  enough  in  number  to  be  victorious,  dKI 
we  are  enough  to  die  with  honor  in  defending.’’ 

Stones  of  a ton  weight  were  lodged  in  the  second 
story  of  a mill  at  Chambersburg,  by  the  late  flood! 
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Smyrna.  Very  alarming  earlhqnakes  were  lately  felt 
in  this  city,  and  it  was  appreliended  tiiat  most  of  llic 
houses  would  be  thrown  down,  had  tlie  shocks  lasted 
much  longer. 

.hulge  jlcLcan.  Ttte  Springfield  “Western  Pioneer” 
says — W'e  understand  that  the  |•ema^ks  of  tliis  gentle- 
man, in  rc|)Iy  to  tlie  complimentary  toast  gi%en  to  him 
on  the  4tl>  ult.  were  very  inaccurately  re[)orled.  In- 
stead of  saying,  that  lie  was  ‘Millie  used  to  public  speak- 
ing,” he  said  that  it  Mas  not  customary,  he  understood, 
lor  the  meuibers  of  the  supreme  court,  to  indulge  on 
sucli  occasions,  in  a course  of  general  remark,  and  he 
should  oiler  that  as  an  apology  for  not  doing  so.  That, 
under  other  circumstances,  custom  had  so  fully  estab- 
lished tlte  practice  of  responding  to  sitch  expressions  of 
kindness,  he  should  yield  himself  to  its  influence,  Ike. 

He  also  observed  that  he  was  particularly  gratified  to 
learn  that  both  political  parties  liad  united,  on  that  oc- 
casion, to  celebrate  the  national  festival. 

Carter  Litllepage,  esq.  clerk  of  the  Nanseraond 
couiUy  court  in  Virginia,  has  been  superceded  by  Mr. 

J.  T.  Kilby,  who,  it  seems,  had  long  transacted  the  bu- 
siness of  the  office,  as  a deputy.  Mr.  Litllepage  was 
appointed  to  the  clerksliip  previous  to  the  revolution — 
and  M as  thought  to  he  the  only  man  in  Virginia  that  held 
a place  by  virtue  of  a British  commission. 

JMother  of  irashingion.  The  treasurer  of  the  mo- 
numcjilal  committee,  acknowledges  in  the  Freiler  cks- 
burg  Herald  of  the  8ih  ult.  the  receipt  of  $775,  towards 
erecting  a monument  to  Mrs.  Washington,  on  or  near 
tlie  sj)Ot  where  her  aslies  repose.  Of  iliis  sum,  ^550 
was  collected  in  New  Orleans. 

'I’liat  paper  says  that  Silas  E.  Burrows,  esq.  of  New 
York,  some  weeks  since,  offered  to  erect  the  monument 
at  his  sole  expense — this,  not  comporting  with  the  de- 
signs of  the  committee,  was  declined.  He  has  subse- 
quently, however,  taken  upon  liimseU  to  furnish  tlie  m hole 
of  the  iron  railing  that  may  be  M auled. 

Slavery.  Two  ihousaml  negroes  Mere  landed  at  dif- 
ferent ports  in  Cuba,  Irom  the  first  of  February  to  the 
first  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  many  vessels  that 
are  cruising  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  A slave  at 
Old  Harbor,  Jamaica,  iias  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
preaching,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment, 
and  to  be  flogged!  'I'liis  is  beautiful! 

[Greensboro,  C.)  Pat. 

Yankee  tvit.  A number  of  sailors  were  dining  to- 
gether at  a boarding  house  in  Havana,  witen  one,  an  ex- 
clusive yankee,  hastily  rose  from  tl»e  table,  and  in  a 
Ibrealening  posture,  flourishing  liis  knile,  bawled  out, 
“wlio  dare  to  say  lie  don’t  like  roast  beet!*”  *‘1  dare  say- 
so,”  cried  an  Eiigiisbinan  at  tlie  opposite  side  of  ilie 
table.  “Well,”  saiil  Jonathan,  coolly  taking  liis  seat 
again,  “then  you  may  eat  mution.” 

A bear  weighing  about  4UUlbs.  was  killed  at  Exeter, 
Me.  on  the  lUh  inst.  after  a des[ierale  battle,  in  wbicb 
he  received  16  musket  balls. 

Fayetteville.  J’he  “Observer”  says — ‘^Our  jail  is 
still  wiiiiout  a tenant,  M'bich  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
house  in  town,  mc  believe.” 

7’wo  sharks,  of  the  tiger  s|>ecies,  were  lately  taken 
wiiii  a hook  in  Charleston  harbor — they  were  both  large, 
the  largest  10  feet  2 inches  long,  and  3 feel  in  circum- 
ference. They  were  nulhfiers. 

A horned  frog, or  lizard,  has  lately  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  Columbian  insliliUe,  ^Vaslli^!gton.  It  was 
brought  from  the  prairies  of  Upper  Arkansas.  It  lived 
without  food  or  drink  from  April  to  December,  1830. 
It  is  said  lliat  tiie  sprinkle  of  a few  drops  of  rain  kills 
this  animal. 

/o»r  liave  been  sentenced  to  death  by  Faveiie 

county  court,  Kentucky — one  for  a rape  co.nimiued  on 
a young  white  lady,  and  murdering  her  mother,  who  | 
interfered  to  save  her  child — one  man  and-  one  woman 
for  poisoning,  and  the  fourlli,  a man,  lor  ai  son. 

Provident  institution  fur  savings— at  Boston.  Tlie 
aggregate  of  liie  deposilts,  Ikc.  in  this  iiislilmion,  amount- 
ed to  the  large  sum  of  $I,2.S4,524,  on  the  1st  July  last— 
which  ap[)ears  to  be  very  [iruilenlly  invested  in  various 
public  stocks. 

7 Vie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  9 
natives  of  iNlassachusetts,  9 of  ^'irglnia,  5 of  Maryl.md, 
4 each  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Fennsy  Ivaina  and 


South  Carolina,  3 each  of  Nev/  York  and  Delaware,  2 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  1 of  Niw  Hampsliire:  and  3 na- 
tives of  Ireland,  2 of  England,  2 of  Scotland  and  1 of 
Wales. 

Emigration.  It  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of 
settlers  arriving  in  Canada  the  present  year,  will  not  be 
less  than  fiity  tliousand! 

Seduction.  A man  named  Dandy  has  been  required 
to  pay  six  thousand  dollars  in  a case  of  seduction.  7'he 
case  Mas  tried  before  the  New  York  city  court,  and  a[>- 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  a most  cruel  nature. 

Honorary  degrees.  The  college  at  Georgetown,  Co- 
lumbia, has  conferred  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  on  Wm, 
Gwynn,  esq.  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette;  and  at  the 
late  convention  at  Oxford,  England,  dial  of  D.  C.  L. 
was  conferred  on  Washington  Irving,  esq. 

Explosion.  The  boiler  of  one  of  Mr.  Gurney’s  steam 
carnages  exploded  at  Glasgow,  and  demolished  the  whole 
concern,  much  injuring  two  persons. 

Sixty  attorneys  M'ere  admitted  to  practice  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  of  New  Yoik,  at  the  late  July 
term,  held  at  Utica.  Should  the  increase  at  each  term 
be  in  the  same  ratio  for  several  years  to  come,  it  -would 
require  a large  courthouse  to  contain  them  all. 

Colonization  society.  The  amount  received  by  the 
Colonization  society  m the  year  1830,  was  $27,809  39 — 
exceeding  the  amount  received  in  1829  by  nearly  $8,000. 

Jjongevity.  It  is  stated  in  the  Concord  Gazette  that 
William  Walkup,  aged  9l,Eben.  Hemenway,  91,  and 
Silas  Winch,  88,  wlio  served  in  the  old  French  war,  and 
under  the  continental  congress,  are  now  living  in  Fia- 
mingliam,  Mass,  1 luy  performed  llieir  regular  day’s 
work  last  season. 

Goods  pa-wned.  The  amount  of  property  left  in 
pledge  M’ith  twelve  paMii-brokers  in  New  York,  during 
the  year  ending  January,  1 831,  Mas  $108,000.  Among 
the  articles  pledged  Mere  no  less  than  120,000  garmenlSj 
and  16,000  sheets, blankets,  and  counterpanes. 


INDIAN  DISTURBANCES. 

Eesputches  received  ai  the  department  of  zvar, 

Belleville,  Illinois,  7th  July,  1831. 

To  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  (It partmeni  of  zvar : 

Siu:  I consider  ii  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  late 
iiidian  hostilities,  and  of  the  measures  which  Mere  adopt- 
ed to  I'epress  them. 

The  Indians,  wiih  some  exception,  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  along  the  norihern  froniicrs  ol  the  United  Slates, 
are  more  hostile  to  the  M hiles  than  at  any  oilier  period 
since  ihe  last  war;  particularly  tlie  band  of  Sac  Indians, 
usually  and  truly  called,  “the  British  band,”  became  ex- 
iremi  1)  unlriendly  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  and  others. 

I bis  band  had  deiermined  for  some  years  past  to  re^ 
main,  at  all  hazards,  on  certain  lands  v,  hich  had  been 
IHuchased  by  Uie  United  Sialbs,  and,  allerM  ards,  some 
of  them  sold  lo  private  individuals  by  the  general  go- 
vernment. Tliey  also  determined  lo  drive  off  the  citi- 
zens from  this  disputed  territory.  In  order  to  effect  this 
object,  they  commiiled  various  outrages  on  the  persons 
and  [iroperty  of  the  citizens  of  this  state. 

That  this  band  might  the  more  effectually  resist  all 
force  that  vvouid  be  employed  against  them,  they  treated 
with  many  other  tribes  to  combine  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  this  British  band  to  continue  in  possession 
of  the  country  in  question. 

These  lads  and  circumstances  being  kno«n  to  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  they  became  mucii  alarmed,  and 
miiiiy  of  them  abandoned  tlieir  homes  and  liabilations. 

In  this  situation  ot  affairs,  I considered  the  state  lo  be 
“actirdly  invaded,”  and  the  country  in  “imminent  dan- 
ger;” so  much  so,  that  I immediately  chiled  on  part  of 
the  111  ill!  ia  nearest  to  the  disputed  territory,  to  be  ready 
lo  inarcli  to  repel  said  invasion,  and  to  restore  peace  lo 
the  li'onlier.  1 inlormed  gen.  Gaines  of  the  situation  of 
the  stale,  and  of  my  preparatory  movements.  Alter  the 
general  had  become  acquainted  with  the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  the  ex  posed  situation  of 
the  li  onlier,  be  very  rightly  determined  on  making  a re- 
<|Uisiiion  on  me  for  a number  of  mounted  niditia.  These 
mounted  volunteers,  m Iioiu  I bad  organized  for  the  same 
purpose,  cheerfully  marched  at  tlie  call  of  the  United 
States. 
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'file  extent  of  the  frontier  from  lake  Miciiigan 

to  tlie  Slississij)[)i  in  tliis  stale,  ineludaig  part  ol  the  mine- 
ral country,  made  it  necessari/  to  liave  tlie  service  of 
mounted  m.n  to  protect  tl>e  citizens.  There  are  great 
numl)crs  of  Indians,  who  reside  near  tiie  northern  bor- 
der of  this  stale,  and  it  was  probably  that  all  might  be 
joined  in  a war. 

1 have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  call,  and  that  a considerable  number  of  mount- 
ed men  ought  to  be  employed  in  this  service. 

It  has  been  the  case  in  many  military  operations  that  a 
sutlicient  force  has  not  been  in  the  first  instance  employ- 
ed, and  the  consequence  has  been  disaster  and  ilefeat, 
I'bis  was  not  the  case  in  this  military  movement.  A 
sulficient  force  of  mounted  men  was  immediately  called 
into  the  field.  'I’liis  elficient  and  liold  movement  intimi- 
dated the  lndians,and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
hostile  attitude  without  bloodshed.  Whereas  a small 
number  of  mounted  men  would  probably  have  led  on  to 
9 general  war. 

'I'lius  1 have  presented  to  you  the  general  outlines  of 
this  military  movement,  which  has  terminated  so  fortu- 
nately to  all  concerned. 

In  the  council  or  treaty  with  the  Indians,  gen.  Gaines 
requested  me  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a commis- 
sioner. You  will  see  by  the  agreement,  that  the  Indians 
are  to  rentain  in  fu  ure  on  the  west  side  ot  tlie  Mississip- 
pi. 'I'he  jiolicy  to  separate  them  from  the  whites,  is  the 
only  sure  course  to  preserve  peace  with  them.  1 have 
i.he  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

- Head gnarlers,  ivestern  department, 

St.  Louis,  6z/i  July,  1831. 

Sir:  Having  been  joined  on  the  25th  ult.  hy  his  ex- 
cellency, gov.  Reynolds,  with  general  Joseph  Duncan’s 
brigade  ot  Illinois  mounted  volunteers,  i,  on  the  toilow- 
ing  morning,  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  British  band  of  Sac  Indians. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  mounted  volunteers  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  regular  troops  with  two  pieces  of  artillery 
on  the  other,  aided  by  a steam  boat  armed  with  a piece 
of  artillery,  and  some  musketry  ami  nllemen,  induced 
these  Indians  to  abandon  the  village  previous  to  our  arri- 
val, and  without  firing  a gun.  Deserted  liy  their  allies, 
tins  disorderly  band  was  left  alone  to  seek  security  in  a 
speedy  tiight  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  were  louiid  the  next  day  under  tlie  protection  of  a 
white  flag.  They  immediately  sued  lor  peace,  where- 
upon the  enclosed  articles  of  agreement  and  capitulation 
w ere  entered  into  and  signed. 

His  excellency,  gov.  Reynolds,  very  cordially  co-ope- 
rated with  me  in  tliis  measure;  and  he  unites  with  me  in 
the  0[)iiiion  that  the  chastisement  wiiich  a part  ot  these 
Indians  merited,  could  not  have  been  indicted  without 
subjecting  many  of  tlie  innocent  frontier  settlers,  as  %vell 
as  some  of  llie  unoffending  Indians,  to  indiscriminate  rum 
ami  destruction.  And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
Indians  are  as  completely  bumbled  as  if  they  had  been 
chastised  in  battle;  and  that  they  are  less  disposed  to 
disturb  the  frontier  iiiludfitants. 

I shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  collect  and  submit,  for 
the  iiitormalion  of  the  president,  such  facts  as  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  toucliing  tlie  extensive  alliances 
which  these  Indians  had  endeavored  to  form  against  our 
frontier  inhabitants,  lam,  with  the  truest  regard,  your 
Irieiid,  EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

lion,  secretary  oj^  ivar. 

Superintendency  of  Indian  affairs, 
St.  Ijouis,  July  6,  1831. 

Sin:  Gen.  Gaines  has  removed  the  band  of  Sacs  (call- 
ed the  Britisli  band),  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
returned  this  morning  with  liis  regular  troops  to  this 
place. 

'I'he  Indians  of  this  band  were,  it  appears,  very  inso- 
lent, depending  upon  an  increase  to  tbeir  number  from 
the  discontented  parts  of  the  Kickapoos,  Paltawaltamies 
and  Wiimebagoes,  within  the  stale  (>f  Illinois.  'I'hey  ex- 
hibited a daring  opposition  to  gen.  Gaines’ regular  force, 
until  the  near  approach  of  l,4U0  mounted  volunteers;  at 
which  lime,  I am  informed,  their  allies  abandoned  them. 


They  then  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  sent  a flag  to  the 
general,  requesting  terms,  &c. 

'I'his  sliow  of  force,  with  the  cool  and  determined 
course  pursued  towards  this  disaffected  band  of  Sacs,  has 
produced  the  desired  eli'ect,  and  1 have  no  doubt  will 
lend  to  convince  the  disaffeeted  parts  of  tribes,  on  this 
frontier,  of  the  folly  of  their  opposition  to  the  United 
Stales,  without  a just  cause. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary  for  a strict  watch 
to  be  kept  over  tliis  discontented  band  of  Sacs,  as  well  to 
prevent  any  acquisition  to  their  numbers,  (of  disaffected 
Sacs),  as  to  prevent  difficulties  between  them  and  our 
wortliern  and  western  frontier  settlers.  1 have  the  honor 
to  be,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  GLARK, 

Hon.  secretary  of  -war. 

FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  dated  Rock 
Island,  2o;/i  June,  1831. 

‘1  have  visited  the  Rock  river  villages  with  a view  to 
ascertain  the  localities,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indians.  riiey  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
I had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  tlieir 
feelings  ot  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and  fire  arms  except  in  self- 
defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared 
anxious,  and  at  first  somewhat  confused,  but  . none  at- 
tempted to  run  off.  Having  previously  notified  their 
chiefs  that  I would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  tliem 
unless  they  should  desire  to  inlorm  me  of  their  inten- 
tion to  more  forlinvitli  as  1 had  directed  them,  I did  not 
speak  to  liiem,  though  within  fifty  yards  of  many  of  them. 

1 had  with  me  on  board  tlie  steam  boat  some  artillery 
and  two  companies  of  Infantry.  Tlieir  village  is  imme- 
diately on  Rock  river,  and  so  situated  tliat  1 could  from 
the  steam  boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  liave)ina  few  minutes,  with  the  force 
now  With  me — probably  without  the  loss  of  a man.  But 
I am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing  a shot  wiihoutsome 
bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  atlemjil  to  shed  blood  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  1 have  already  induced  nearly 
one-thiri!  of  them  to  cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own 
land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the  friendly  chiefs 
report,  that  they  never  loill  move,  and,  what  is  very  un- 
common, their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to 
fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus  to  abandon  their 
homes.  Should  the  appearance  of  gov.  Reynolds* 
mounted  men  fail  to  move  them— their  chiefs  will  then 
be  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  until  disposed  of  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  the  others  will  be  landed  on  the 
op[)Osile  bank  of  the  Mississi[)pi,  and  notified  that  if  they 
return  they  will  be  punished.  The  reports  of  other 
tribes  having  engaged  to  assist  this  band  in  defending 
themselves  against  us,  are  entitled  to  but  little  credit. 
Several  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Wiimebagoes,  PoUa- 
wattomies  and  Kickapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these 
Sacks  to  assist  them,  but  i cannot  positively  ascertain 
lliat  more  than  two  liundi  ed  have  actually  joined,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  lliese  will  remain  true  to  tlieir 
ofieiidiug  allies.  1 was  assured  by  gov.  Reynolds  in  his 
last  letter  that  he  would  be  here  on  the  19th  or  20ll», 
I therefore  look  for  him  momently.” 

A letter  from  St.  Louis,  dated  July  6,  says — “Gene- 
rals Gaines  and  Atkinson  have  returned  this  morning 
witli  the  irocps  from  Rock  Island,  the  diflerences  with 
the  Indians  having  fortunately  been  settled  witliout 
bloodshed. 

’i'he  preceding  letter  from  gen.  Gaines  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  some  pointed  remarks  in  the  “National  Intelli- 
gencer” and  other  pa[)ers.  The  calling  out  of  such  an 
expensive  and  numerous  force— and  the  disposition  mani- 
fested to  drive  them  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  lands 
which  are  “their  own,”  are  particularly  objected  to,  as 
unnecessary  and  severe,  and  not  sanctioned  by  law.  On 
the  other  hand  “an  officer  in  the  army”  says  in  the  In- 
telligencer, that  gov.  Reynolds  called  out  the  Illinois 
militia  without  consulting  gen.  Gaines,  and  that  the  In- 
dians occupy  a disputed  territory  since  1804— when,  it 
is  alleged  they  ceded  it  by  a treaty  made  by  gen.  Harri- 
son, as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Uniied  States, 
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and  received  goods  to  the  vidtie  of  $2,000,  and  a per- 
netual  annuity  of  $1,000,  in  exd.ange  for  the  lands— that 
Ihev  ha%e  l)een  repeatedly  ordered  to  remove,  &e.  And 
that  the  large  and  expensive  force  called  out,  may  be 
excused  in  ihe  desire  to  put  down  opposition  without  the 
sacrifice  of  li!e,  bcc. 


THE  NEW  OLIVE  BRANCH. 

To  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina. 

Friends  and  felloxv  citizens:  It  is  confidently  asserted  by  the 
friends  of  nullification,  that  intense  distress  prevails  in  yoiir 
state;  that  it  is  the  necessary  and  obvious  result  of  the  tariB, 
w hich  restricts  your  trade,  and  limits  the  sale  of  your  grand  staple 
by  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  the  imported  artichs  received  in 
return;  that  the  duties  on  tliose  imports,  to  the  amount  of  about 
30  per  cent,  are  paid  by  tlie  producers;  and  that,  in  consequence 
thereof  the  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  planters,  contribute  to  the 
support  of  government,  at  least  12,000,000  dollars  per  annum. 

'l  hat  distress  exists  in  the  state,  particularly  on  the  sea  board, 
may  be  admitted-but  I am  credibly  informed  that  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  upper  country  is  in  a prosperous  situa- 
tion. . 

If  the  distress  and  suffering  were  as  great  as  is  supposed-if 
they  could  be  traced  to  the  tariff— if  there  were  no  hope  of  re- 
lief, from  the  government— and,  if  the  alternative  were,  a con- 
tinuanceof  that  state  of  suffering,  or  a secession  from  the  union, 
it  might  perhaps  be  conceded  that  self  preservation,  the  first  law 
of  nature,  would  warrant  you  in  attempting  to  relieve  yourselves 
from  so  unequal  a burden.  It  might  then  be  justifiable  to  “cal- 
culate the  value  of  the  union,”  and  see  whether  those  disadvan 
tages  did  not  far  outweigh,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  the 
benefits  it  confers.  . . « j 

But  if  1 can  prove  satisfactorily,  even  to  judge  Cooper  and 
Mr.  McDuffie,  that  whatever  may  be  your  distress,  it  has  no  ne- 
cessary conne.\ion  with  the  tariffs  of  1824'  or  1828,  (the  tariff  of 
1316  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  a tariff  almost  slto-^ 
getherfor  revenue)— if  I can  incontrovertibly  trace  the  origin  of 
the  distress,  to  a source  entirely  different  and  entirely  adequate 
to  account  for  it— we  may  hope,  that  all  good  citizens,  even  those 
who  have  been  the  most  ardent  partizans  of  nullification,  will  ex- 
ert themselves  to  dispel  the  mists  of  delusion  under  which  your 
citizens  have  labored,  and,  as  far  as  in  their  power  lies,  tranquil- 
lize the  public  mind,  and  allay  a ferment,  wliich  endangers  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  not  merely  in  our  day,  but  in 
the  days  of  our  children  and  grand  children. 

To  give  a full  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a re- 
trospect of  some  years  previous  to  the  late  war.  and  subsequently 
to  its  close;  at  which  latter  period,  the  seeds  of  distress  were  sow- 
which  have  since  germinated  so  luxuriantly. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  in  1809,  ’10  and ’ll  was  only  35 
.cents.*  In  1812,  ’13,  and  ’14,  it  averaged  only  about  H cents.* 
Alter  the  war  it  rose  extravagantly— 

In  1815  the  average  price  was  20*  cents. 

1816  27* 

1817  26  1.2t  “ 

1818  32t  “ 

Tempted  by  these  extravant  prices,  the  cultivation  was  greatly 

.extended— negroes  and  lands  were  purchased  at  prices  unheard  of 
^ibrmerly.  The  purchases  were,  in  some  instances,  made  wholly,  in 
/Others,  principally,  on  credit,  payable  by  instalments,  witli  interest, 
;from  year  to  year,  in  full  confidence,  on  both  sides,  that  this  state 
vof  prosperity  would  continue,  and  that  the  payments  could  he 
-easily  made. 

These  high  prices,  moreover,  produced,  as  is  always  the  case, 
in  similar  circumstances,  an  extravagant  sty  le  of  living,  far  be- 
yond tliat  to  which  the  citizens  had  been  accustomed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dazzling  scene  of  prosperity,  an  awful  hur- 
ricane arose,  which  blasted  and  withered  the  flattering  prospects, 
and  produced  scenes  of  distress  and  wretchedness,  not  often  paral 
leled.  Cotton  fell  from  32  cents  in  1818,  to  22  in  1819|;— and  to 
16  cents  in  1820  j:  To  those  who  bad  purchased  on  credit  as  the 

must  part  had  done,  and  who  still  owed  several  instalments,  this 
was  Certain  ruin.  Svith  the  price  of  cotton,  the  price  ol'lands  and 
negroes  fell,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  proportion.  And  so  great 
was  the  reduction,  that  in  numerous  cases,  the  lauds  and  negroes 
would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  instalments  still  due;  so  that 
the  whole  amount  paid  was  sacrificed.  In  some  instances  patrimo- 
nial estates  were  sold  to  pay  the  deficiency.  [1 


•Pitkin’s  Statistics,  page  133. 

+ l'reasury  returns. 

^Treasury  returns. 

JE  X'tract  oj  a letter  from  a respectable  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
dated  Charleston,  June  25,  1823. 

“The  peace  of  1815  produced  a coiuplete  revolution  in  the  do- 
“mestic  concerns  of  this  country.  Cotton  and  rice  rose  beyond 
“the  niost  sanguine  expectation  of  the  growers,  and  in  proportion 
‘•to  their  value,  was  every  other  article  sacrificed  to  them.  The 
“indigo  vats  were  destroyed;  lumber  and  tuhacco'abanduned;  even 
“provisions  were  neglected:  and  we  turned  our  eyes  to  Virginia 
“lor  corn,  and  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  live.stock. 

“'Ibis  did  very  well  while  cotton  and  rice  coniiiiiietl  high,  and 
“would  perhaps  have  been  attended  with  no  serious  disadvantage, 
“but  from  the  fact,  that  lands  and  ntgrues,  the  prices  of  which 
“are  in  this  country  regulated  by  the  prices  of  cotton  and  rice, 
‘'rose  also  uncommonly  high. 

“The  quantity  of  money  which  the  higli  prices  of  these  articles 
“brought  into  the  market,  greatly  diminished  its  value,  and  in 
“proportion  increased  the  prices  of  lands  and  negroes.  A system 
“of  credit,  too,  found  its  way  iuto  the  interior;  and  the  hope  of 


It  may  be  asked,  to  what  cause  were  these  ruinous  reductions 
owing?  Was  there  then  no  tariff,  on  which  to  charge  the  ruin?— 
to  justify  nullificaiion,  with  all  its  horrors?— or  to  lead  to  any  “caL 
eolation  of  the  value  of  the  union?” 

The  answer  is  easily  given.— The  fall  of  1818,  arose  from  the 
large  importations  of  East  India  cotton,  in  that  and  the  preceding 
year— amounting  to  no  less  tlian  345,300  bales;  whereas  in  iS"!!, 
’15  and  ’16,  the  importation  had  been  but  78,800  bales,  or  an  ave- 
rage of  26.200  bales  per  annum.  It  is  true,  its  inferior  quality 
considerably  limited  the  use  of  it— hut  still,  enough  was  used, to 
produce, as  we  have  seen,  a reduction  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  desolation  was  completed  by  the  great  increase  in  1820  of 
the  exportation  of  cotton  from  this  country,  which,  in  1819  had 
been  only  80,508,270  l!  s.  of  uplands;  w hereas,  in  1820,  it  rose  to 
116,291,137  lbs.  being  an  increase  ofabove40per  cent.  It  is  true, 
the  consumption  of  this  staple,  increased  in  England  and  in 
every  part  of  Europe— hut  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  consumption  in  England — 

In  1817  was  397,000  bales. 

1H18  “ 415.000  “ 

1819  “ 428,000  “ 

1820  “ •^“0.  00  “ 

1821  “ 499,000*  “ 

It  is  not  therefore  wonderful,  when  the  consumption  increased 
only  25  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  the  supply  from  the  East  In- 
dies increased  seven-fold,  from  31,000  bales  in  1816,  to  227,300 
bales  in  1818,  and  40  per  cent,  from  the  United  States, from 
1819,(213,000  bales),  to  1820,  (301,524  bales),  that  the  price  was 
extravagantly  reduced,  and  that  the  most  intense  distress  .fol- 
lowed. 


owing  is  a statement  of  the 
1 States,  for  seven  years:— 

exports  of  uplands,  from 

In  1819 

80.508,270 

lbs. 

1820 

116,291,137 

1821 

113  549,339 

1822 

133  424,460 

a 

1823 

161  586  582 

1824 

132  843  941 

(( 

1826 

198.562,563 

1827 

279,169,317 

(< 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  export  was  increased  more  than  two- 
fold from  1819  to  1823,— and  more  than  three-fold  from  1819  to 
1827! 

Let  us  see  the  effect  of  this  wonderful  increase— 

The  quantity  of  uplands  and  s-a  islands,  was 


1819 

1822 

1823 

1824 
1826 


dolls.  21, 


,769  value. 
24,035,068 
20,445,520 
21.947,401 
25,025,214 
29,359  545f 


87,997,645  lbs. 

144  675,092  “ 

J73.723,270  “ 

142.369,663  “ 

204  535,415  “ 

294,310,115  “ 

This  table  deserves  to  be  very  carefully  studied.'  It  is  fraught 
with  important  instruction,  on  the  subject  of  glutted  markets. 
We  see  that  87,000,000  lbs.  produced  in  1818,  half  a million  of 
dollars  more  tlian  173,000,000  lbs.  nearly  double  the  quantity,  in 
1823— that  the  latter  quantity  produced  a million  and  a half  of 
dollars  less  than  142  000,000  lbs.  in  1824— that  144,000,000  lbs.  in  1822, 
produced  nearly  as  much  as  204,000,000  in  1826— and  finally,  that 
in  1827  we  increased  the  export  45  percent,  whereas  the  proceeds 
increased  only  about  17  per  Cent! 

It  is,  1 trust,  impossible  to  examine  the  preceding  tables  and 
the  deductions  from  them,  with  the  attention  to  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  is  entitled,  without  a conviction  that  ail  the 
emb-arrassment,  distress  and  suffering,  so  loudly  complained  of,  to 
the  south,  have  arisen  from  one  single  efficient  cause,  glutted 
markets,— and  instead  of  wondering  that  the  prices  have  fallen 
from  32  cents  in  1818,  to  16  cents  in  1820,  and  to  9,  10  and  H 
cents  at  present,  the  wonder  is,  that  the  reduction  has  not  been 


greater. 

The  foregoing  facts  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question 
finally,  and  for  ever,  and  to  exonerate  the  tariff  from  the  foul 
charges  brought  against  it.  But  strong,  and  pointed,  and  de- 
cisive, and  iirelutahle  as  they  are,  fortunately  the  mighty  question 
at  issue,  which  is  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  continue  an  unit- 
ed band  of  brothers,  or  discordant  petty  states,  rending  eacli  other 
in  pieces,  like  the  ill  fated  South  Americans,  does  not  rest  wholly 
on  them.  I submit  incontrovertible  evidence,  to  prove  that  as 
great  if  not  a greater  degree  of  distress  and  suffering  prevailed 
to  the  south  before  the  enaction  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  than  has 
been  felt  since,  and  that  therefore  the  nullifiers  are  dissrmed  of 
those  plausible,  but  fallacious  pretexts,  whereby  they  have  so  highly 
excited  the  passions  of  their  Itllow-citizens,  and  prepared  so  many 
of  them  to  "retieiv  the  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  rvarJ' 

Extract  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Carter,  member  of  congress  for  S. 

Ccu  olina,  delivered  April bth,  1824. 

“The  prostration  of  their  foreign  markets  lias  spread  over  the 
'•face  of  the  south  a general  pervading  gloom.  In  all  that  region 
“which  stretches  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
“gulf  of  Mexico,  tvhere  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  once  triumpit- 


'^sooH  realizing  a fortune,  plunged  the  people  deeply  into  debt  for 
*‘this  species  of  property,  at  a price  perfectly  unjustifiable,  even 
"at  the  then  high  price  it  produced. 

“All  classes  have  btcon.e  largely  indebted,  and  the  fall  of  cotton 
“left  them  in  a situation  by  no  means  enviable.  ’Hie  commence- 
“inent  ol  this  reaction  may  be  dated  in  1820,  from  which  period 
“has  the  planting  interest  of  this  country  been  very  much  per- 
“plexed.  Lands  that  cost  30  dollars  per  acie,  are  now  sold  for  S 
^uiollars,  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  by  the  purchase-,  and  negroes 
‘'■that  cost  1,000  dollars  may  ntnv  be  had  for  4C0  dollars  J'* 
•Liverpool  prices  current. 
tTreasury  returns. 
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‘W,  tUe  arm  of  industry  is  now  paralyzed.  Large  and  ample 
^'estatex,  once  the  seats  of  opulence,  which  supported  their  propric- 
'■'tors  in  affluence  and  comfort, ate  now  thrown  out  to  waste  and 
“decay'’ 

Mr.  Garnet  in  the  same  debate  stated,  that— 

“The  population  of  Vinrinia  was  driven  into  distant  lands,  and 
^'reduced  to  beggary— and  that  desolation  was  spread  over  the  face 
"of  the  land  ” 

E.Ttract  from  a memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  adopted 
about  the  close  of  and'read  in  congress,  February  9,  1824. 
“The  cultivation  of  cotton,  encouraged  by  the  very  prosperity 
“which  has  just  been  noticed, /ttyj  been  so  prodigiously  extended 
"in  this  and  other  states,  m well  as  in  foreign  countries,  that  not- 
“withstanding  the  unprecedented  increase  of  the  trade  with  Eng- 
“land,  every  market  in  Europe  is  already  glutted xvith  it;  and  as  the 
“evil  is  every  day  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  new  countries, 
“into  which  erterprise  is  pushing  its  adventures,  there  can  be  no 
“doub’  hut  that  in  tlie  course  of  a very  few  years  this  commodity  will 
“like  all  ethers  where  there  is  a frt  e competition  in  trade,  be  reduced 
^'■to  the  lowest  possible  price.  In  the  m<  an  time,  the  effects  that  have 
“already  l>een  produced  here,  by  this  mightv  revolution,  are  de- 
"plortiblein  the  extreme.  Property  of  all  kinds  is  depreciated  be- 
^yond  example.  A feeling  of  gloonnj  despondence  is  beginning  to 
*-prevail  every  xvhere  in  the  loxver  country.  Estates  are  sacrific- 
*'ed  to  pay  the  last  instalments  on  the  bonds  given  for  the  purchase 
"money.  No  body  seems  disposed  to  buy , what  every  body  is  anxious 
"to  sell  at  any  price.  In  short,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  extraordi- 
“nary  prosperity  which  South  Carolina,  in  common  with  the 
“other  southern  states,  enjoj-etl  some  years  ago,  is  gone  forever; 
“and  it  will  require  all  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  agricultii- 
“rists,  in  future,  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  market,  even  at 
"the  most  reduced  prices  of  produce  ” 

“WILLIAM  DHAYTON, 

“HUGH  S.  LEGARE,  I 

“SAMUEL  PRIOLEAU,  > committee. 

“WILLIAM  SEABROOK.”J 

It  is  presumed  that  no  man  who  values  fhis  character  for  ve- 
racity, will  ever  after  the  examination  of  these  documents,  bring 
it  into  discredit  by  charging  southern  distress  to  tariffs.  It  would 
be  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 

P.  S.  The  increased  culture  of  cotton  in  this  country  was  in  a 
great  degree  caused  by  the  destruction  of  manufactures,  by  the 
fatal  tariff  of  1816,  carried  in  cotigr  ss  by  the  predominance  of 
southern  influence.  It  drove  thousands  of  the  manufacturers  to 
farming— convtrting  customers  into  rivals,  and  depressing  farm- 
ing—and  impelled  the  farmers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the 
emigrants, into  Alabama  and  other  south-western  states,  to  enter 
largely  into  the  culture  of  cotton.  Thus  the  witherine  policy  of 
the  south  recoiled  on  itself.  HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  July  12,  1831. 
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From  the  United  Stales  Telegraph  of  JLugust  2. 

MR.  INGHAM  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

JVew  Hope.,  July  26,  1831. 

Sir:  I received  on  the  13lh  insl.  a letter  (rom  Mr. 
Trist,  of  the  7ih,  postmarked  tlie  9th,  purporling  to  be 
written  by  your  direction,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  30th 
ult.  'I'he  same  mail  also  brought  me  the  Globe  of  the 
lull,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  letter  ot  Mr.  Trist, 
an  accompanying  ex/iose  of  the  relation.s  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  you  and  myself,  connecting  ihe  matter  of 
this  correspondence  with  circumstances  alleged  to  have 
occurred  long  antecedent  to  the  date  fi.xed  by  me  for 
the  origin  ot  the  feelings  which  have  led  to  it.  Tliis  ex- 
pose bears  the  impress  of  your  aulhoriiy,  not  only  in  the 
disclosure  of  topics,  which  could  only  be  known  to  your- 
self, but  in  a letter  from  your  own  desk,  used  to  give 
stronger  color  ot  probability  to  the  points  insisted  upon 
tlironglioui  the  article.  I cannot  possibly  do  you  injus- 
tice under  these  circumstances,  in  referring  to  it  as  a 
contem[)Oranenus  exposition  of  your  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, and  using  the  light  it  furnishes  to  aid  me  in  pene- 
trating the  mysterious  course  of  proceeding  which  has 
been  directed  against  me,  and  still  seeks  to  destroy 
my  reputation — the  only  inheritance  1 expect  to  bequeath 
to  my  cliildrei).  Thus  impressed,  I may  feel  it  to  be 
necessary  to  address  you  with  more  freedom  tlian  fas- 
tidious minds,  differently  circumstanced,  might  deem 
compatible  with  a proper  respect  for  the  duel  magis- 
trate; but  when  such  sliall  have  imagined  themselves  in 
my  situation,  tliey  will  llien  only  be  able  to  appreciate 
my  feelings,  and  judge  correctly  of  this  resort  to  the 
right  of  self-deleiice.  I am  perfectly  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  my  position  in  such  a c-rntroversy ; I have 
not  a numerous  body  ot  persons  impelled,  or  prompted 
by  interest  or  tear,  toap[)]aii(l  whatever  I may  say  or  do. 
My  reliance  is  wholly  ot  a different  character;  1 have  no 
agent  or  instrument  at  command,  except  pen,  ink,  ami 
paper;  no  power  but  that  whicli  is  derived  from  truth, 
addressed  to  intelligence  and  virtue;  and  no  claim  to 
confidence,  but  in  my  own  humble  character,  and  the 


success  of  the  demonstration  I shall  be  able  to  give  of  all 
that  I may  attempt  to  maintain.  1 have,  liowever,  a 
better  opinion  of  mankind  than  to  attribute  to  the  mass 
of  those  who  maybe  considered,  as  dependent  on  you, 
a disposition  to  advance  their  interest  by  means  discred- 
itable to  their  integrity — many  oftliem  are  known  to  me 
10  be  incapable  of  such  a pur[)Ose.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  history  of  these  events  will  outlive  your  olhcial 
power,  and  at  the  period  which  1 deem  most  desirable 
for  the  impress  of  a good  name,  there  will  be  no  motive 
to  do  injustice  to  mine.  I have  never  seen  an  honest  ap- 
peal, in  a good  cause,  made  in  vain  to  the  disinterested 
judgment  of  the  American  community;  and  forced, 
against  my  will,  into  a conflict  where  1 have  no  choice 
but  to  sink  under  an  oppressive  hostility,  or  use  the 
means  in  my  power  for  my  own  defence,  I must  meet 
the  dutv  at  whatever  hazard. 

It  distinctly  appears,  by  the  expose  to  which  1 have  al- 
luded, that  you  have  now  declared  an  unrelenting  war 
against  me,  by  assailing  ray  honor  and  integrity  from  the 
beginning  of  my  official  connection  witli  your  administra- 
tion down  to  the  date  of  your  last  |)ublic  notice  of  my 
name.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication,  which 
to  my  regret,  has  been  delayed  by  indisposition,  to  re- 
view the  several  imputations  and  charges  thus  promul- 
gated, and  conclude  with  a distinct  reply  to  your  letter 
of  the  7th  inst.  by  Mr.  Trist. 

These  imputations  and  charges  will  lie  found  embodi- 
ed in  the  following  syllabus  of  your  expose:  It  is  there- 
in alleged,  that  I accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  the  treasury  with  a full  knowledge  that  inaj.  Eaton 
was  to  be  my  colleague,  and  no  sooner  teas  my  commis- 
sion  safely  in  my  pocket,  than  I joined  JMr.  C’s.  friends 
to  drive  major  Raton  out  of  the  cabinet.  That  I,  in  ef- 
fect, told  you,  that  you  had  associated  in  your  counsels 
an  individual  who  was  a blot  upon  your  administration. 
That  you  thought  fit  to  overlook  the  implied  insult  of- 
fered to  yourself,  and  sought  only  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
cult)'  in  your  cabinet.  It  was  made  ostensibly,  by  those 
originating  it,  altogether  an  affair  of  the  females  of  tfieir 
families.  It  was  said  that,  with  regard  to  maj.  Eaton, 
they  entertained  the  best  feeling,  and  could  unite.  This 
rvas  all  you  required.  At  the  succeeding  session  of  con- 
gress, meetings  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  took  place, 
with  a view  of  addressing  you  to  remove  maj.  Eaton,  and 
Van  Buren  was  denounced— arratigemnits  were  made 
in  congress  to  embarrass  the  tneasures  of  the  adminisira^ 
tion  in  that  body.  The  Calhoun  Telegraph  and  Ingo 
ham  Sentinel  evinced  their  disaffection.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Baldwin  was  denounced  in  advance.  Remote 
editors,  as  has  been  proved,  were  sounded,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  them  out  in  opposition  to  your  re-electionp 
and,  finally,  JMr.  Calhoun  came  out  with  a horrible  plot. 
When  the  issue  was  tnade  with  yourself,  you  found  youv 
cabinet  divided,  and  an  entire  re-organization  was  de^ 
termined  on.  Notwithstanding  you  believed  that  1 had 
taken  sid>  s with  your  adversanes,  you  treated  me  with 
kindness  to  the  last,  and  gave  me  credit  for  my  capacity 
and  fidelity.  Being  the  representative  of  Pennsylvania, 

I was  entitled  to  respect.  Grateful  to  Pennsylvania  for 
your  election,  you  were  unwilling  to  mortify  her  by  let- 
ting her  suppose  that  you  wished  to  put  a mark  of  dis- 
grace upon  me,  by  desiring  me  to  retire  from  the  cabinet. 
You,  therefore,  offered  me  a position  quite  equal  to  my 
deserts — but  I tliought  my  interests  and  ambition  would 
be  better  promoted  by  a MHvfare  on  you,  and  sedulously 
sought  a pretext  on  which  to  found  it.  As  an  evidence 
of  my  seeking  such  a pretext,  I took  exception  to  the 
form  of  an  address  in  a note  on  business,  in  whicli  you 
designated  me  as  'acting  secretary  of  the  treasury J 
That,  failing  in  this,  i sought  in  another  quarter  some 
ground  of  quarrel  to  carry  with  me  to  Pennsylvania, 
anfl,  as  a justification  of  the  hosliliiy  I meant  to  wage,  I 
wrote  JMr.  Barry  an  angry  letter,  telling  him  that  1 had 
heard  one  of  his  assistants  had  said  that  the  department 
[lossessed  a certain  bond,  which  would  be  held  in  terro- 
rem  to  keep  me  quiet.  I'hat  not  being  able  to  make  any 
tiling  out  of  this  corres|)ondence,  1 dropped  it  but  re- 
mained at  Washington,  and  kept  up  such  an  intercourse 
with  the  editor  of  the  'Felegrapb,  that  major  Eaton  felt 
assured  1 was  the  prompter  of  tlie  scurrilous  attacks  oq 
bis  wife,  for  which  be  felt  it  due  to  fiimsclf  to  make  a de- 
mand of  Mr.  Berrien  and  myself,  to  know  whether  we 
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antliorised  the  statement  in  that  ;)rint.  'I'hat,  when  call- 
ed upon,  1 refused  to  disavow,  and  added  insult,  and 
when  threatened  witli  personal  violence,  instead  ol  ap- 
pealing to  the  civil  authority,  I called  in  aid  certain  per- 
sons, and  became  myself  a threatener  of  the  peace. 
That  I had  now  accom jilished  my  purpose,  and  made  a 
pretext  for  something  like  a justification  in  my  meditat- 
ed opposition  to  the  president  on  my  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  1 made  an  outcry  about  a conspiracy,  and 
sought  to  involve  lUe  friends  of  the  president  in  it,  as  ac- 
cessaries. The  expose  concludes  with  a declaration,  that 
it  will  be  seen  ivhat  proof  1 10111  be  able  to  bring  in  sup- 
port of  my  charges,  and  it  will  probably  turn  out,  like 
jW.  Calhoiuds  plot,  of  ivhich  it  may  be  considered  an 
art;  adding,  that  it  will  be  susceptible  of  no  proof,  and 
that  the  public  must  take  denials  for  confession. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  allegations  purport  to 
give  a concatenation  of  events,  commencing  with  my  offi- 
cial connexion  with  the  administration,  and  terminating 
willi  the  day  of  my  departure  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  was  intended  by  you  to 
connect  me  with  all  the  transactions  referred  to  in  this 
document;  any  other  conclusion  must  be  founded  on 
the  extravagant  supposition  that  I was  thus  to  be  held 
responsible  lor  the  acts  of  others,  in  which  I had  not 
even  an  implied  agency.  I,  therefore,  have  a right  to 
regard  this  expose  as  avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  public  eye  the  series  of  offences  which 
1 am  alleged  to  have  committed,  that  have  led  to  the 
embarrassment  of  your  administration,  and  the  final  dis- 
solution of  your  cabinet.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  1 have  framed  in  my  own  mind  a division 
of  the  mutter  of  this  discussion  into  two  parts,  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  terms  official  and  unofficial. 
As  to  the  former  branch,  regarding  my  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, always  paramount,  and  its  interests  as  requiring  that 
a proper  confidence  in  relation  to  matters  within  the 
pale  of  the  executive  councils  should  be  inviolably 
maintained  as  long  as  it  may  be  even  tacitly  enjoined  by 
the  chief  magistrate,  I shall  not  advert  to  such  matters 
except  when  they  have  been  introduced  by  you;  and  then 
found  in  the  papers  before  me.  As  respects  unofficial 
transactions,  I shall  notice  at  this  time  only  a small  part 
of  what  lies  at  my  dis|)osal,  and  none  not  immediately 
collected  with  the  subjects  referred  to  in  your  expose. 
With  these  remarks,  1 proceed  to  the  unpleasant  task  of 
defending  my  character  against  the  aspersions  attempted 
to  be  cast  upon  it  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  irresistably  forced  upon  me  at 
the  moment  of  my  retirement  from  public  service,  and 
when  satiated  with  its  enjoyments  and  fortified  by  vivid 
experience  against  its  allurements,  I had  fondly  cherish- 
ed the  hope  of  spending  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  disturbing 
conflicts  of  political  controversy. 

1 perceive,  in  the  first  ot  the  alleged  incidents  of 
your  expose,  the  bane  which  has  poisoned  the  cup  of 
your  happiness;  and  which,  being  thus  spread  before  the 
public,  must  tarnish  the  page  of  your  history,  while 
history  continues  to  carry  to  future  ages  a true  account 
of  the  acts  of  public  men.  Having  been  for  the  last 
two  years,  a close,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a silent  ob- 
server of  the  actors  in  the  various  scenes  of  the  great 
drama  of  slate,  in  which  you  were  the  chief  character, 

1 have  carefully  studied,  not  only  your  own,  but  the 
character  of  those  around  you;  and  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken  in  the  considerations  which  characterised  your 
leading  unofficial  acts,  and  their  bearing  on  the  public 
interest.  Much  less  could  1 be  mistaken  in  the  facts 
which  are  now  made  the  groundwork  of  your  imputa- 
tions against  me,  and  the  evidence  of  tliscord  which  in- 
duced the  determination  to  reorganize  your  cabinet.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say;  in  the  lace  of  all  who  are  implicated; 
in  the  face  olThe  world,  nay,  in  the  lace  of  /leaxien,  that 
every  allegation  made,  intended,  or  lending  to  connect 
me  in  any  one  ol  your  long  lists  of  incidents,  with  a de- 
sign to  insult  you,  or  embarrass  your  administration,  or 
with  any  other  of  the  imputed  designs,  is  destitute  of 
the  shallow  or  shade  of  truth.  1 might  close  this  jiart  of 
this  communication  here,  by  insisting,  as  I have  a right 
to  do,  upon  the  production  of  the  proofs  of  these  imput- 
ed plots  and  conspiracies,  and  of  my  agency  in  them; 


or  that  as  an  act  of  sheer  justice,  the  charges  should  be 
withdrawn  as  openly  as  they  have  been  made.  But  I can- 
not permit  myself  to  rest  upon  this  ground  alone,  how- 
ever, solid  and  immovable  it  must  be,  I must,  therefore, 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  demand  the  proofs  more  specifically'.  On 
what  ground  am  1 charged  with  having  “no  sooner  than 
I got  the  commission  safe  in  my  pocket,  joined  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  friends  in  the  effort  to  drive  major  Eaton  out 
of  the  cabinet.”  1 ask  where  is  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Callioun  liad  any  class  of  friends  who  were  not  as  de- 
votedly your  friends;  or  that  any  object  was  entertained, 
which  could  be  beneficial  to  him  and  injurious  to  you? 

Or  that  any  persons  under  that  designation,  joined  to 
drive  major  Eaton  out  of  the  cabinet?  And,  lastly, 
where  is  the  evidence,  if  such  a plot  existed,  tliat  I 
was  privy  to,  or  an  actor  in  it?  If  the  isolated  circum- 
stance of  the  refusal  of  any  of  my  family,  with  my  ap- 
probation, to  associate  with  that  of  major  Eaton,  be 
deemed  evidence  of  this  charge,  I freely  admit  that  fact; 
but  you  perfectly  well  know,  whatever  appearance  cir- 
cumstances now  compel  you  to  give  it,  that  the  sole  cause 
for  this  refusal  was  based  in  the  belief  of  the  society  in 
which  she  had  always  lived,  as  to  the  character  of  hia 
wile,  and  not  in  any  feeling  of  hostility  or  even  unkind- 
ness to  him.  It  was,  however,  known  to  me,  that  two 
or  three  gentlemen  whom  I had  never  heard  designated 
by  their  personal  attachment  to  any  political  man  other 
than  y ourself;  and  who  were  known  to  be  among  your 
best  friends,  did  remonstrate  to  you  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  major  Eaton  to  a seat  in  your  cabinet;  and  I 
also  heard  that  they  cotemporaneously,  or  at  least  two 
of  them,  made  known  to  him  all  they  had  said  to  you. 
Their  names  are  known  to  you,  and  they  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  Two  ot  these  gentlemen,  the  only 
ones  of  whose  purpose  ! had  any  knowledge  at  the  time, 
will,  if  their  memory  serve,  for  I know  them  to  be  in- 
capable of  misrepresentation,  testily,  that  so  far  from 
encouraging  their  views,  I endeavored  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  appointment  of  major  Eaton.  I will  not  bring 
their  names  before  the  public,  but  will,  if  desired, 
furnish  them  to  you,  that  you  may  satisfy  yourself  of  the 
flagrant  injustice  y ou  have  done  me  in  this  respect.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  what  motive  had  I to  desire  to  drive 
major  Eaton  out  of  the  cabinet?  VVe  had  been  for  se- 
veral years,  personally  intimate  and  friendly.  I had 
formed  a favorable  opinion  of  his  disposition  and  general 
character;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  occurred,  my 
opinion,  as  to  these  qualities  at  the  time,  is  unchanged.  In 
the  absence  of  motive,  in  the  absence  offacts  and  circum- 
stances, nay,  in  the  face  of  facts  now  tendered  to  yon, 
what  is  there  in  the  relation  between  the  highest  officer 
ot  tlie  government  and  the  humblest  citizen  which  can 
justly  preclude  the  latter  from  the  right  of  demanding 
that  a charge  so  injurious  to  him  shall  be  either  proved 
or  retracted?  It  should  now  be  understood  that  this 
cliaige,  thus  shown  to  be  a mere  phantom,  is  made  the 
“liead  and  front  of  my  offending,”  and  the  main  point 
upon  which  my  reputation  is  assailed.  You  have  pro- 
fessed to  regard  my  conduct  in  this  particular,  as  bear- 
ing an  “implied  insult?”  to  yourself,  which  imagined  in- 
sult has  been  fostered  in  your  breast  up  to  the  present 
moment;  and  constantly  cherished,  with  its  predispos- 
ing influence  to  give  form  and  substance  to  every  other 
shadow  wliicli  jealousy  and  suspicion  could  contrive,  or 
credulity  could  be  pi  evailed  upon  to  embrace. 

What  are  these  shadows  which  have  been  thus  em- 
bodied? the  succeeding  session,  J\lr.  Calhoun's 

friends  held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  you 
to  remove  major  Eaton."  Three  things  are  necessary 
to  be  proved  to  maintain  this  charge  and  bring  it  home 
to  me.  1st.  That  Mr.  Callioun  had  a class  of  friends 
distinct  from  yours.  2d.'  That  they  held  such  meetings. 
And,  3d.  That  1 was  privy  to,  and  gave  aid  or  coun- 
tenance to  the  measure.*  As  to  the  first,  1 know  of  no 
such  class.  As  to  the  second,!  know  of  no  such  meet- 
ing. And  thirdly,  I,  of  course,  could  have  given  it  no 
aid  or  countenance.  If,  however,  tliere  was  such  a meet- 
ing, its  character  and  objects  must  be  subjects  lor  proof; 
and  if  it  did  address  you,  Ibe  names  must  show  that  it 

*I  will  not  require  of  y ou  to  prove  that  I was  present, 
or  “in  the  company”  of  the  conspirators. 
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■would  seem  only  to  have  been  a conspiracy  of  your  own 
friends  to  persuade  your  head  in  opposition  to  your 
heart.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you  have  my  denial  of  all 
knowledge  of  it;  and  my  demand  for  proof  on  this  point 
cannot  be  evaded. 

Then  “./li/*.  Van  Buren  was  denounced!'^  When.? 

In  what  manner.’  And  by  whom.?  Ami  how  am  1 re- 
sponsible for  it.?  It  IS  true  I did  not  enter  into  the  views 
of  those  who  were  generally  supposed  to  constitute  your 
confidential  political  council,  by  exerting  mysell  to  pro- 
mote him  for  the  succession;  nor  did  1 lollow  the  sup- 
posed changes  in  your  mind,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
your  power  to  promote  the  election  of  your  successor; 
but  I gave  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  a lair  and  just  support  in 
all  his  official  acts,  which  were  presented  for  my  co- 
operation; nor  have  his  personal  friends  the  slighest 
ground  to  complain  of  my  treatment  to  them.  I cannot, 
however,  be  responsible  for  what  others  said  of  him: 
my  relation  to  you  or  to  him,  did  not  require  that  I 
should  bear  so  unreasonable  a burden;  nor  was  it  your 
custom  to  hold  him,  or  any  other  of  your  friends,  ac- 
countable for  the  denunciations  against  me,  which  were 
so  carefully  laid  on  your  table  day  after  day.  If  such  a 
rule  had  been  adopted,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
made  known,  that  each  might  understand  what  was  re- 
quired, and  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  its  benefits. 

The  next  charge  in  order  is  thus  announced:  ^‘Ar- 

rangements were  made  in  congress  to  embarrass  the 
measures  of  the  administratioyi  in  that  bodyd'  I beg 
leave  to  require,  as  a matter  of  obvious  justice,  that  the 
particular  object  of  these  imputed  arrangements  be  spe- 
cified; by  whom  they  were  made;  and  what  motive  had 
the  alleged  actors  to  embarrass  the  administration?  And, 
lastly,  at  what  point  was  1 connected  with  them,  what  act 
of  this  nature  was  done,  or  advice  given  by  me,  and  what 
motive  could  I have  had  for  embarrassing  the  measures 
ot  the  administration  with  which  I was  connected  ? It 
does  not  belong  to  the  human  mind  to  act  without  mo- 
tive;—even  jealousy  itself  will  not  believe  all  the  evil  it 
hears  of  the  object  of  its  suspicions,  unless  the  evidence 
be  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  some  rational  mo- 
tive to  control  their  actions.  In  this  case,  1 can  imagine 
none.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  you  to  show  how  this 
charge  can  be  made  to  reach  me.  Here  I leave  it  with 
my  unqualified  denial,  whatever  form  or  shape  it  may 
assume. 

“T/ie  Calhoun  Telegraph  and  Ingham  Sentinel 
evinced  their  disajection.^’  Again,  I demand  the  evi- 
dence. Let  the  columns  of  these  papers  be  examined 
for  the  fact  of  their  disaffection.  The  former  was 
deemed  the  paper  of  the  administration,  and  the  only 
article  which,  up  to  that  period,  1 have  heard  of  having 
been  ascribed  to  such  a feeling,  the  editor  says,  was 
dictated,  in  substance,  from  your  own  lips,  and  approv- 
ed in  form  by  you  before  publication.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, I have  had  no  political  correspondence  with  its 
editors  from  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  that  ot  my 
removal.  Those  gentlemen  (and  none  who  know  them 
will  doubt  their  word)  will  bear  me  out  in  this  declara- 
tion. 1 admit  that  I regard  them  as  my  personal 
friends.  They  have  long  conducted,  in  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  leading  paper  ot  the  political  party 
with  which  I have  always  been  connected.  They  are 
men  of  tried  moral  and  political  integrity.  Had  1 been 
engaged  in  any  of  the  purposes  thus  attributed  to  me, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  I should  not  have  corres- 
ponded with  them,  and  some  others  of  their  editorial 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  on  these  sub- 
jects. All  are  now  at  liberty  to  publish  whatever  I 
have  written  in  respect  to  this  or  any  other  matter  con- 
tained in  your  charges. 

Next:  “The  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  was  de- 
nojtnced.’’  This  from  you  is  most  unexpected,  to  whom 
it  must  be  well  known  that,  in  all  your  conversations  on 
that  subject,  whatever  my  preference  might  have  been, 
I refused  to  say  any  thing  to  depress  Mr.  Baldwin;  and 
it  is  with  great  surprise,  notwithstanding  all  1 liave 
before  seen,  that  I am  made  responsible  for  the  de- 
nunciation. What  may  not  be  proved  when  such  evi- 
dence is  relied  on? 

The  expose  proceeds:  “Remote  editors  were  sounded 
to  bring  them  out  against  your  re-election,^’  The  only 
evidence  which  I have  seen  or  heard  of  in  support  of 


this  charge,  is  in  a statement  of  Gideon  Welles,  o^ 
Hartford,  Ct.  who,  though  he  was  “shocked  and  as- 
tounded” at  the  alleged  suggestion,  ii  since  appears, 
had,  some  time  after,  written  a letter  to  the  same 
gentleman  whom  he  charged  with  making  it,  sending 
his  best  respects  to  JMr.  Calhoun,  and  expressing  his 
own  private  opinion  that  you  ought  not,  on  principle, 
to  stand  another  poll.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
this  same  witness,  now  so  much  relied  upon  to  sus- 
tain a far-fetched  assault  upon  me,  had  written  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  same  person,  soon  after  this  shock- 
ing overture  was  said  to  have  been  made  in  which  he 
said,  among  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  that  ma- 
jor Eaton  was  a disgrace  to  your  administration.  So 
much  for  this  charge,  and  the  witness:  but  if  all  he 
says,  in  the  face  of  his  letter  to  the  contrary,  be  true, 
he  only  testifies  to  a conversation  with  another  per- 
son, ot  which  none  pretemis  that  1 had  any  knowledge. 

Of  its  sujiposed  object  I never  heard  till  it  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Welles’  perilous  statement.  But  it  there 
be  ground  for  offence  to  you  in  such  an  act,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  supposition  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  you  were  then  anxious  for  a re-election, 
and  had  seized  upon  and  laid  up  the  mere  expression  of 
a doubt  of  its  expediency  as  evidence  ot  base  designs 
against  yourself  and  your  administration.  It  is  surely 
an  act  of  supererogation  further  to  deny  and  ask  for 
proofs  of  such  a matter. 

The  last  and  most  prominent  allegation  at  this  period, 
is,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with  “a  horrible  plot,” 
and  “when  this  issue  was  made  with  the  presidentfhe 
found  his  cabinet  divided,  a?id  an  entire  re-organi- 
zalion  was  determined  on.”  I shall  not  inquire  by 
whom,  or  for  what  purposes,  this  plot  was  begun,  but  I 
may  emphatically  demand  in  what  point  it  can,  by  the 
remotest  possibility,  be  brought  in  contact  with  any  act 
of  mine,  official  or  otherwise.  I have  reason  to  know 
that  it  was  not  the  preface  to  the  correspondence,  nor 
the  letters  in  it,  which  made  the  issue  so  personally  of- 
fensive to  you.^  The  first  was  revised  by  your  particu- 
lar friend,  and  every  expression  which  he  thought  liable 
to  such  interpretation  was  erased  at  his  suggestion;  and 
long  after  the  letters  were  written  you  had  intimated 
your  willingness  to  receive  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  usual,  and 
invite  him  to  your  table,  if  he  would  leave  a card  for 
you.  I know  thiough  the  same  channel  of  common 
friendship,  that  he  objected  to  an  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion without  explanation,  which  should  remove  the 
cause  of  the  difference;  adding,  that  his  honor  and  in- 
tegrity had  been  impugned,  and,  until  this  matter  was 
explained,  there  could  be  no  cordiality  in  your  inter- 
course, and  that  he  could  not  submit  to  an  ostensible  re- 
conciliation with  one  who  persevered  in  maintaining 
such  unfounded  aspersions  against  his  character. 

You  were  willing  to  be  reconciled  after  all  the  of- 
fence contained  in  the  correspondence  was  fully  before 
you:  consequently,  the  issue  spoken  of  as  “made  with 
(yourself)  perspnallyq”  must  have  been  made  by  the 
publication,  not  by  the  matter  of  the  correspondence. 
This  could  not  be  changed  by  its  transfer  to  the  printer's 
ink.  'I'he  whole  iniquity  ot  this  “horrible  plot”  is 
therefore  displayed  in  the  act  of  publishing  the  corres- 
pondence. Erom  this  cause  alone,  it  would  seem  that 
you  found  (your)  cabinet  divided,  and  determined  on  its 
re-organizaiion.  All  this  is  now  placed  at  my  door,  as 
the  consummation  of  an  accumulating  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies,  ot  which  my  letter  ot  the  21  st  ult.  is 
considered  an  act.  1 cannot  content  my  sell  with  merely 
requesting  the  proofs  of  my  connexion  with  this  affair, 
hut  must  be  permitted  to  demand  how',  when,  and  on 
what  points,  were  the  cabinet  divided,  either  by  the 
matter  of  liie  correspondence,  or  the  publication  of  it? 
Was  it,  or  any  measure  connected  therewith,  ever 
brougl'.t  before  the  cabinet,  or  introduced  into  tlieir  de- 
liberations? Was  any  act  ot  the  government  mtluenced 
by  it,  or  could  any  one  be  made  to  depend  on  the  specu- 
lative opinions  ot  the  cabinet  members,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  that  document  in  possession  of  the 
public,  rather  than  confined  to  the  desks  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  yourself?  Yet  such  is  llie  alleged  foumiation  of 
the  horrible  plot  which  comiielled  you  to  “determine  on 
an  entire  re-orgauization  of  (your)  cabinet. ” 'I’he  re- 
sponsibility of  which,  it  now  seems,  is  to  be  mainly  thrown 
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on  me.  1 have  already  proved  that  the  orijjin  of  this 
wliole  drama  was  hut  a pliantom,  and  it  is  now  demon- 
strated that  tlie  immediate  cause  ot  its  catastroplie  js 
sometfiini;,  if  possiljle,  less  suhstantia!.  I'he  history  ot 
the  worlil,  I am  sure,  cannot  furnish  sucli  anollier  exhi- 
bition of  i)i’eposlerous  su&pieions  and  imaginary  conspi- 
racies; ot  agents  for  es|)ionage  and  information,  to  col- 
lect and  report  materials;  of  such  lamentable  credulity 
tor  their  reception,  and  reckless  temerity  in  determin- 
ing matters  of  high  moment  on  grounds  so  baseless  as 
liave  been  thus  sliewn  to  have  pervaded  your  council 
chamber,  almost  from  the  first  moment  you  entered  it, 
until  your  re-organization  was  carried  into  effect.  I beg 
leave  to  pause  here,  and  inquire,  if  these  aili  ged  causes 
for  the  re-organization  of  your  cabinet  be  the  true  cau- 
ses, what  are  we  to  understand  Irom  the  letters  of  the 
secretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  war,  in  v^hich  are 
given  their  reasons  lor  their  voluntary  resignation? 

If  the  re-organization  was  a primary  determination  of 
your  own,  grounded  upon  the  series  ot  events  indicated 
in  your  manifesto,  and  ripened  into  maturity  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
wherefore  is  it  that  the  secretary  of  state  gave  one  rea- 
son, and  tlie  secretary  of  w;,r  another,  for  their  retire- 
ment, neither  having  the  slightest  reference  to  any  of  the 
causes  you  have  assigned ? I will  not  pursue  the  preg- 
nant topic  Idrther  than  to  remark,  that,  as  there  is  an  ob- 
vious error  in  the  reasons  given  for  the  re-organization  of 
a part  ot  the  cabinet,  there  may  also  be  one  in  those  given 
as  to  the  remainder.  Amid  so  many  embarrassing  and  ir- 
reconcilable inconsistencies,  I apprehend  the  public  will 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  the  true  reason  has  within  it 
something  deemed  so  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  it  cannot  be  approached;  and  hence 
the  labored  and  incongruous  explanations  which  have 
been  attempted. 

.My  great  offence,  as  alleged  at  this  crisis,  it  seems 
was,  in  having  “taken  sides  with  your  adversaries,” 
which,  I su|)pose,  also  embraces  my  associates  w ho  were 
invited  to  resign;  but,  it  is  added,  that  being  a represen- 
tative of  Pennsylvania  I was  “entitled  to  respect,”  and 
was  therefore  “treated  w ith  kindness  to  the  last,”  and, 
in  the  next  line,  the  publ  c are  told  that  you  gave  me 
credit  for  my  ctiJ)uciLy  fidelity . The  kind  ireatment 

and  respect  weie  not,  however,  for  these  qualities,  but 
because  you  were  unwilling  that  Pennsylvania  should 
supjiose  you  wished  to  jait  “a  mark  ot  disgrace  upon 
me.”  I am,  indeed,  graiified  at  finding  that  I owe  to  mv 
native  state,  rather  than  to  your  insincerity,  the  “kind- 
ness and  res|)ect”  with  which  I was  said  to  be  treated. 
13ut  to  wliat  teeling  am  I to  attribute  your  testimony  to 
my  '•'■capaciiy  and Jiddily?’’’  If  that  testimony  was  sin- 
cere, what  becomes  ot  the  black  catalogue  of  previous 
plots  and  base  designs  portrayed  in  y our  expose?  If  it 
be  not  sincere,  you  have  promulgalttl  to  the  American 

[veople,  wliose  chief  nnigislrate  yon  are,  under  your  own 
jand,  that  which  you  did  not  believe!  Which  alterna- 
tive shall  I cfioose  in  pursuing  this  discussion?  I cannot 
make  a choice,  and  w ill  drop  the  curtain,  leaving  to  the 
historian  of  tins  part  ofy  our  life  to  seek  lor  other  lights 
to  solve  the  paradox,  or  invoke  a patriotic  tear  to  blot 
out  the  record  of  it.  It  now  appears  certain,  iiowever, 
that  I was  retained  in  office  most  reluctantly,  notwiih- 
Blanding  my  ^‘capacily  and  Jiddilyf’  merely  because  you 
were  unwilling  to  mortify  Pennsy  Ivania  hy  letting  her 
suppose  that  you  wished  to  [Hit  “a  mark  of  disgrace” 
upon  me.  I now  perfectly  comprehend  this  annuncia- 
tion in  another  [loinl  of  view,  li  identifies  the  declara- 
tions, which,  from  lime  to  time,  emanated  from  those 
who  were  alleged  to  be  in  your  special  confidence,  and 
to  tiave  constituted  your  most  influential  council.  It  was 
declared  by  lliose  persons  that  I had  no  share  in  your 
confidence,  iliat  you  would  be  glad  of  a pretext  to  remove 
me,  and  that  yon  had  endeavored  in  vain  by  “courtly 
hints,”  to  let  me  know  lluii  you  wished  me  to  resign,  and 
relieve  you  from  the*  responsibility  of  the  act;  to  all  ot 
which  it  was  added  I was  utterly  insensible.  It  is  also 
evident  from  this  admission,  that,  altliougb  I was,  during 
all  this  period,  laboring  w ith  the  most  intense  assiduity 
for  the  country,  ami  tor  the  benefit  of  your  fame,  that 
you  were  seeking  with  scarcely  less  diligence,  lor  some 
[iretext  which  would  enable  you  to  encounter  with  safe- 
ty, the  political  hazard  of  mortifying  Pennsy  Ivania  by- 


putting  “a  mark  of  di«grace”  on  me.  It  farther  apjiears 
llmt,  while  these  things  were  doing,  the  persons,  above 
rt'fei  red  to,  were  carrying  their  warfare  against  me  into 
the  papers  of  Pennsy  Ivania.  One  of  them,  at  least,  was 
conducting  the  influence  of  your  name  into  the  elections 
in  that  state,  to  the  disadvantage  and  injury  of  one  of 
your  own  [lolilical  friends,  and  tor  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  was  my  jiersonal  as  well  as  political  friend, 
and  to  be  an  enemy  ot  mine,  and  of  the  administration  of 
my-  native  state,  was  known  to  be  tlie  direct  passport  to 
the  favor  of  this  council.  1 say,  w hile  these  and  many- 
other  sucli  things  which  I might  disclose  without  violat- 
ing the  rule  1 have  prescribed,  were  daily  at  work,  you 
“treated  me  with  kindness  to  tlie  last!!”  1 reposed  on 
your  reputed  frankness  and  sincerity,  treating  the  “ma- 
lign influence”  which  surrounded  you  with  silent  indif- 
fcience,  determining  that  it  was  not  less  due  to  your 
chiiracter  than  to  mine  that  1 should  not  seem  to  give 
credit  to  the  assumed  authenticity  of  acts  so  discreditable 
to  your  fame,  and  that  1 should  expect  from  yourself 
alone  the  only  information  upon  which  I could  act  in 
such  a case,  not  indeed  in  courtly  hints,  but  in  the  honor- 
able ingenuousness  of  republ-can  frankness,  and  sim[)li- 
city.  It  IS  now  proved,  by  the  documents  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  character  which  I had  thus  forined, 
and  thus  relied  upon  was  but  an  object  of  my  imagin.a- 
tion,  and  th  .t  instead  of  the  “respect”  with  w hich  I was- 
“treated  to  the  last”  coming  from  the  heart,  it  was  but 
a covering  tor  deep  rooied  liostilily,  w hich  was  only  sup- 
pressed through  fear  of  “mortify  mg  Pennsy  Ivania,  ” and 
that  1 have  been,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  politi- 
cal connexion  with  you,  an  object  of  your  unqualified, 
and,  now,  undisguised  enmity,  as  well  as  a subject  for 
the  susjiicious  and  scrutinising  espionage  of  those  who, 
it  now  iijqiem  s tiy  the  verification  of  their  sayings,  acted 
under  y our  special  authority.  1 cannot  but  deplore  that 
you  have  made  it  necessary  for  me,  in  my  own  defence 
thus  10  speak  of  these  tilings;  but,  since  it  is  so,  I rejoice 
to  find  in  the  labored  as‘-aull  upon  me,  such  clear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  troth  as  it  IS.  But  you  allege  that 
you  “ofi'ci-ed  (me)  a position  of  dignity  and  trust,  quite 
equal  to  (ni\)  deserts.”  It  is  true  you  offered  me  the 
mission  to  liussia;  but  after  what  f;as  been  now  seen  can 
any  doubt  in  wliat  light  I must  have  understood  that  of- 
fer, at  the  time  it  was  made?  and,  although  you  have 
been  unable  to  fimJ  any  motive  for  my  refusal  but  “am- 
bition and  interest,”  there  are  not  a tew,  I trust,  who 
looking  into  their  own  hearts,  can  realise  that  when  of- 
fice is  tendered  to  beguile  integrity,  it  cannot  be  honora- 
bly acce[)ted;  still  less  could  1 have  accepted  it  as  a sop 
to  reconcile  Pennsylvania  to  the  agency  of  an  inmate  of 
your  household  in  forming  a new  [larty  there  for  the  be- 
nefit of  your  designated  successor.  “Ambition  and  in- 
terest!”— The  lormer  seeks  high  station,  and  the  latter 
emoluments;  both  were  offered,  but  “the  circumstances’^ 
in  -a  liich  I found  myself  placed,  forbade  the  acceptance, 
and  1 sought  only  retirement  to  domestic  life,  not  imag- 
ining that  this  was  to  be  I'urllier  disturbed. 

1 now  pass  to  the  sequel  of  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, in  which  I find  a labored  attempt  to  adduce  facts 
in  su[)port  of  an  idea  previously  inculcated,  viz:  that  I was 
the  aggressor  in  all  the  differences  which  existed  in  your 
imagination,  and  was  seeking  to  the  last  lor  some  “[ire- 
lext  for  a quarrel  to  carry  home  to  Pennsy  Iv  ima.’'^ 
What  are  tliese  facts? — soon  after  I fiad  appointed  cer- 
tain officers  in  the  custom  house  of  Pniladel|ihia,  disre- 
garding the  officious  and  improper  interference  of  the 
second  auditor  of  the  treasury  , who,  as  I was  informed, 
had  been  some  time  on  a political  visit  to  that  city; 
and  after  I had  heard  that  the  persons  who  formed  his 
circle  there,  spoke  of  my  appointments  as  unwarranted 
in  my  then  situation,  I received  a note  from  you,  in  which 
you  designated  me  as  “acting  secretary  ot  the  treasury,” 
not  only  on  tlie  outside,  willi  marked  peculiarities,  but 
alsij  in  the  body  of  the  note.  I couldiiot  sup[iose  it  to  be 
an  inadvertence.  It  was  not  recurring  to  a familiar  ad- 
dress fi-om  an  unusual  one,  but  tbe  reverse;  and  being 
ibe  first  time  you  h .d  ever  addressed  me  in  tliat  man- 
ner, cai  ried,  as  I thought,  on  its  face,  evidence  of  deli- 
berate inteniion.  'I'he  notes  which  [lassed  between  us 
on  the  occasion  have  been  published;  and  I am  content 
that  an  impartial  public  should  decide,  from  the  face  of 
our  two  first  notes,  even  unconnected  with  the  visit  of 
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maj.  Lewis  to  Philailelphia,  which  of  us  has  tlie  appear- 
ance of  “seekinsf  cause  of  offence”  in  this  transaction. 

'I'he  next  fact  is,  tliat  I wrote  an  angry  letter  to  .Mr. 
Bari'v,  informing  him  that  I liad  lieard  tliat  one  ot  his 
assistants  had  said  the  de()artment  held  a certain  bond  m 
terrorem  over  me.  J will  piiblisli  this  corresiiondence 
also,  tliough  an  inconsiderable  item  in  this  scrap  ot  his- 
tory, from  wliicb  it  will  readily  be  di-termined,  whether 
the  disposition  to  quarrel  began  with  me,  or  those  who 
had  entertained  a [lurpose  so  injurious  to  my  chai  acter, 
as  to  have  it  believed  that  the  silent  repose  wliich  I was 
looking  to,  must  be  attributed  to  the  base  motive  ot 
avoiding  the  payment  of  a debt  to  the  government.  1 
could  not  doubt  the  report,  and  wrote,  not  an  ‘‘angry,” 
but  a respectlul  note  to  Mr.  Barr),  staling  what  1 had 
heard,  ami  requesting  him,  if  be  supposed  1 was  in- 
debted to  the  de[)artiTient,  to  bring  suit,  as  1 could  not 
believe  that  he  would  make  llie  colled  ion  of  a debt  de- 
pend on  such  considerations.  His  reply  was  mainly  in 
the  same  temper,  although  I thought  he  unnecessarily 
introduced  some  political  matter  into  his  letter,  but  it 
was  not  offensive;  nor,  though  1 declined  the  discu'^sion, 
did  1 reply  to  him  in  that  feeling.  1 sup[)Osed  he  had  mis- 
apprehended a single  point  in  llie  case,  and  explained 
it  for  liis  information;  but  his  last  letter  convinced  me 
of  the  truth,  not  only  of  what  I had  heard  as  to  the 
threat,  but  that  it  had  been  written  to  give  all  the  effect 
he  could  to  the  object  of  the  original  declaration  of  his 
suborilinate.  I saw  too,  in  tlial  letter,  a germ  of  the 
feeling  since  so  fully  disclosed,  and  disposed  of  the  mat- 
ter as  I thought  it  merited,  without  further  notice.  1 
should  have  deemed  these  incidents  too  unimportant 
for  such  notice,  but  for  that  which  j ou  have  given  them. 
I'hey  certainly  constitute  no  proof  of  a disiiosition  m me 
to  “seek  cause  fora  quarrel.  ” 'I  hey  are  ot  the  same  cha- 
racter with  the  absurd  imputations  as  to  the pxiblicatinn 
in  the  Telegrajih,  with  whch  I had  no  more  to  do  than 
major  Eaton  had:  and  because  I would  not  disavow, 
under  a menace,  I am  rejiresented  by  j on  as  the  ag- 
gressor; and  because  I would  not  present  myself  with- 
out defence  to  Ins  pistols  and  stiletto,  or  neglect  my  du- 
ties to  call  in  aifl  the  civil  authorities,  I have  become  in 
your  judgment,  a “ihreatner  of  the  peace!”  To  the 
mind  which  has  long  been  perveited  by  the  workings  of 
suspicion  and  [lassion,  it  is  difficult  to  present  the  most 
clear  and  sober  truths  with  effect,  and  i may  not  have 
satisfied  you  of  the  injustice  of  any  of  your  suspicions. 
I can,  therefore,  only  add,  that  nothing  w as  further  Irom 
my  intention  than  to  have  had  any  difference  with  you, 
or  any  member  of  the  administration,  on  my  retirement 
from  the  government.  I am  not  to  expect,  however,  that 
either  arguments  or  evidence  will  now  produce  a change 
in  your  opinions,  or  dispel  the  error  which  has  so  un- 
happily enveloped  your  short  career  in  civil  station,  and 
so  effectually  blighted  the  fair  prospects  which  attended 
your  induction  into  office. 

You  will  observe  that  I have  confined  my  remarks  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  effects;  1 have  but  touched  the 
corruping  cause  oi  all  the  diseases  of  your  administra- 
tion. Nourished  by  a deplorable  infatuation,  its  opera- 
tions have  been  most  extensive  and  injurious,  liad  I 
consented  to  bring  my  family  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  I should  have  been  among  tlie  chiefest  of  your 
favorites;  but  1 would  not  thus  consent  to  expose  them, 
and  therefore  have,  as  it  appears,  experienced  the  effox'ts 
ot  your  secret  and  abiding  hostility. 

1 now  take  leave  of  your  expose,  and  proceed  to  reply 
to  your  letter  by  Mr.  'I'rist,  already  referred  to.  I can- 
not but  regret  to  find  the  same  apparent  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  and  object  of  my  letter  of  the  21st 
ultimo  still  existing,  which  had  pervaded  your  previous 
proceedings  on  this  subject.  The  representations  I made 
to  you  of  the  transactions  of  major  Eaton  and  others,  was 
not  induced  by  any  alleged  injury  done  to  me.  'I'his  was 
distinctly  disclaimed.  The  object  was  simply  to  bring 
to  your  notice  a meditated  outrage  against  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  which  1 deemed  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
rnent,  and  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  you. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  I suggested  such  prominent 
facts  as  1 thought  necessary  to  enable  you  to  give  a di- 
rection to  any  investigation  you  might  order,  which  would 
most  readily  disclose  the  whole  truth.  The  facts  pre- 
sented by  me  for  your  consideration,  were,  that  major 


Eaton  and  Mr.  Rajidolph  had  resolved  to  assault  me; 
that,  for  effecting  their  oliject,  they  occupied,  as  a ren- 
ik'zvous,  certain  lower  rooms  in  the  treasury  building, 
near  whicli,  as  tlie  head  of  the  department,  1 must 
necessarily  pass  in  tlie  discharge  of  my  official  duties; 
that  the  officers  occupying  these  rooms,  with  one  other, 
were  in  the  company  of  major  Eaton  and  Randolph, 
whilst  tliey  were  tl.us  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  intended  assault.  I further  stated,  that  tlie  principal 
persons  thus  engaged,  viz:  Eaton  and  Randolph,  with  a 
recruited  force,  beset  my  dwelling  for  two  successive 
nights,  indicating,  by  words,  actions  and  armament, 
hostile  designs.  AU  these  matters  are  brought  before 
you,  believing  that  all  who  Iiad  in  any  manner  aided  or 
given  countenance  at  the  time  to  the  designs  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal, were  guilty  of  a high  offence  against  the  laws  of 
the  country.  'I'he  matters  for  investigation  under  this 
statement  of  facts,  were  simply  as  follows: 

1.  Did  Eaton  and  Randolph,  or  either  of  them,  arm 
and  lie  in  wait  for  the  purpose  alleged,  or  for  any  other 
criminal  purpose.'’ 

2.  D:d  they  use  the  rooms  of  the  treasury  building  as 
places  of  rendezvous  for  sucli  a purpose.'’ 

3.  Were  tlie  officers  who  occupied  those  rooms  pre- 
sent while  they  were  so  employed  by  Eaton  and  Ran- 
dolph, or  eiiiier  of  them  ? 

4.  Did  Eaton  and  Randolph,  with  a recruited  armed 
force,  tlireaten  an  assault  on  my  dwelling,  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights,  till  a late  hour.? 

It  so,  then  is  all  I have  stated  true  to  the  letter.  I am 
sure  it  will  not  be  contended  that  it  did  not  concern  the 
cliaracter  of  the  government,  to  have  a severe  scrutiny 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  such  allegations,  and,  if 
found  to  be  (rue,  to  know  especially  how  it  had  hapjiened 
that  any  persons,  mm  h more  those  in  your  particular 
cenfidt  nee,  should  have  dared  to  occupy  the  rooms  in 
the  treasury  department,  in  ordi  r to  make  an  assault 
on  the  life  of  its  ciiiel  otfieer;  and  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  the  offi-cers  accomp  ming  them,  hati  any  knowledge 
of,  or  given  aid  or  countenance  to  so  disgraceful  an  out- 
rage. The  facts  which  then  liad  come  to  my  knowledge 
were  embodie<l  In  a letter  addressetl  to  you,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  Irom  I’tie  seat  of  government,  (the  only 
moment  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose),  believing  that 
you  would  conceive  it  your  duty  to  cause  the  suliject  to 
be  investigated  in  sudi  manner  as  the  long  ex[)erience  of 
the  most  enlightened  comniunit ies  had  tound  best  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  truth  and  iiromote  justice.  But  you  have 
not  thought  proper  to  do  so.  Yon  have  contented  your- 
self with  drawiiig  out  and  spreading  before  the  public, 
tbe  excuses  and  denials  of  a portion  of  the  persons  re- 
terred  to,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  ot  the  jtrin- 
cipal  and  avowed  oft’ender,  rejecting  all  o!»’er9  to  adduce 
additional  testimony.  An  examination  miglit  very  jios- 
sibly  have  implicated  persons  not  before  thought  ot,  or 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  ot  others  who  were  suspected. 
But  that  the  facts  should  have  been  inveslig.ated,  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  repressing,  among  the  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment, within  the  walls  of  the  public  edifices,  all  dis- 
position to  violence,  I have  only  to  add,  that,  when  such 
a scrutiny  shall  be  made,  all  I have  alleged  will  be  sub- 
stantially proved;  the  subsequent  prevarications  of  the 
minor  coadjutors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I do 
not  complain  that  y ou  have  not  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion; I have  no  right  to  do  so,  more  than  any  other  citizen 
of  llie  United  States.  You  are  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  ot  the  laws  of  the  district;  and  when  these 
fail  to  afford  personal  protection,  I liope  to  be  as  able 
as  most  others  to  protect  myself.  But  I think  1 have  a 
just  ground  for  complaint,  in  your  effort  to  transfer  from 
yourself  and  y our  officers,  who  are  constituted  for  that 
service,  to  me,  a private  citizen,  at  a distance,  and  with- 
out siiecial  interest,  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  car- 
rying on  a criminal  prosecution,  for  an  offence  commit- 
ted exclusively  against  the  United  States,  even  after  the 
principal  offender  had  confessed  more  than  enough  to 
justify  a public  prosecution.  But  1 find  a still  more 
serious  cause  of  complaint,  in  your  additional  efl’crl  to 
divert  llie  public  mmd  from  the  primary  and  real  ques- 
tion before  you,  to  tbe  consideration  of  a collateral  and 
false  issue,  between  myself  and  the  companions  of  Ea- 
ton and  Randolph,  whilst  at  their  rendezvous;  whereby 
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}'OU  might  ostensibly  impeach  my  veracity,  without  con- 
tradicting one  ofm>  assertions.  Not  content  will)  fram- 
ing such  an  issue,  thus  calculated  to  do  me  injury,  and 
to  defeat  every  purpose  of  justice,  1 find  in  your  letter, 
and  with  deep  regret  feel  myself  obliged  to  expose  it, 
indubitable  evidence  of  a deplorable  bias  in  your  mind. 
As  an  apparent  cause  for  the  embarrassment  inter[)Osed, 
you  have  made  a gratuitous  offer  of  y our  protection  to 
me  if  1 should  engage  in  those  prosecutions.  But  not 
having  sought  such  protection,  nor  deemed  it  desirable, 
it  removes  none  of  the  difficulties  previously  and  subse- 
quently thrown  in  the  way.  1 asked  an  assurance  of  pro- 
tection for  the  witnesses  who  might  hold  offices  at  y our 
disposal,  from  injury  in  consequence  of  giving  testimony, 
but  this  is  given  in  a form  which  they  will  regard  as  a 
threat,  rather  than  an  assurance  of  protection. 

As  no  witness  would  be  required  to  inculpate  himself 
by  his  own  testimony,  the  condition  annexed  to  your  as- 
surance, that  “it  must  not  be  construed  as  affording  im- 
punity for  their  own  misconduct,  which  the  investigation 
might  unfold,”  could  have  no  meaning  that  I can  ima- 
gine, unless  intended  for  a menace.  1 have  also  observ- 
ed in  your  letter  another  obstacle  to  any  scrutiny  before 
a tribunal  of  the  district.  It  is  stated  by  you  that,  “should 
any  person  be  found  to  have  formed  a part  of  a recruited 
force  to  engage  in  hostilities  of  any  kmd  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  department,  or  elsewhere,  (you)  will  feel  it 
to  be  (your)  duty,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
forthwith  to  dismiss  the  offender  from  public  service;” 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  you  prejudge  and  promulgate 
the  acquittal  of  the  “acting  secretary  of  war,  and  oiliers” 
(alleged  to  have  been  charged  by  me)  of  any  offence 
whatever,  having  previously  justified  the  officers  whose 
rooms  were  occupied  for  a rendezvous,  on  the  ground 
that  “it  was  their  duty  to  be  there;  and  that  any  body 
else  had  a right  to  come  there.”  if  a free  and  untram- 
melled investigation  had  been  gone  into,  as  1 requested, 

1 had  determined  to  call  upon  you  as  the  first  witness. 
Notwithstanding  you  say  in  your  letter  to  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell, fJmith,  Lewis,  and  Randolph,  that  “Mr.  Ingham’s 
letter,”  (received  by  you  at  9 o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22iul  June)  “gave  (you)  the  first  intormation  that 
(you)  had  on  tlie  subject  of  his  difficulties,”  yet  1 risk 
nothing  in  saying,  that  y our  examination,  with  the  other 
testimony  in  my  power,  would  have  afforded  ample  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  fact  tliat  you  were  well  apprised  ot 
what  was  going  on  anterior  to  that  date.  The  feelings 
which  governed  you  on  this- occasion,  may  be  understood 
from  tiie  fact,  that  y ou  have  justified  major  Eaton’s  medi- 
tated assault  upon  me,  and  trom  the  declaration  of  one  of 
your  devoted  triends,  that,  in  a conversation  he  had  with 
you  before  the  intended  assault,  you  informed  him  of  the 
controversy  between  major  Eaton  and  myseif,  and  said 
that,  “if  lliere  was  to  be  any  more  writing,  it  would  be 
in  red  ink.”  Your  course,  on  this  subject,  is  the  more 
exlraorthnary,  and  the  more  worthy  to  be  specially  re- 
marked, inasmuch  as  the  persons  principally  interested 
are  known  to  be  of  your  most  confidential  friends,  and 
believed  to  be  partakers  of  your  most  secret  councils; 
who  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  and  consultation 
with  you,  and  whose  devotion  to  your  wislies  authorised 
the  belief  that  they  would  do  nothing  of  importance 
against  your  approbation.  Of  the  principal  offender  no 
notice  is  taken,  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  on  llie 
stage  ot  action.  All  the  rest  engagetl,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  intended  assault,  are  com- 
pletely exculpated,  and  a virtual  amnesty  given  them, 
while  the  words  ot  your  letter  ap[>ear  guardedly  arrang- 
ed to  convey  a denunciation  of  “the  penalties  ot  tlie 
law,”  and  dismission  trom  office,  against  those  who  wete 
armed  in  my  deleiiee.  It  should  be  observed  tliat  your 
denunciation  of  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  your  judg- 
ment of  the  acipiittal  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
not  idle  words.  All  the  juries  who  might  be  called  to 
try  sueli  offences,  must  be  selected  under  your  own  eye, 
and  by  an  officer  who  bohls  bis  office  at  y our  will;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  you  bold  the  pardoning  power  in  y our 
own  bauds.  Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  slate  trials, 
cannot  be  insensible  to  tlie  effect  of  these  [lowers.  1 am, 
llierefore,  now  met  witli  an  unsought  offer  ot  personal 
protection,  while  1 carry  on  a public  prosecution,  in 
whicli  the  witnesses  i might  offer  are  tlireatcnecl  witli 
the  privation  of  the  means  of  subsistence  lor  their  fa- 


milies, and  some  with  the  addition  of  the  penalties  of 
tlie  law,  as  a punishment  for -their  generous  services  in 
my  defence.  How  can  1 understand  such  a communica- 
tion as  ex[)i'essing  a desire  for  a free,  iixqiartial,  and  un- 
trammel,led  investigation  of  truth,  before  a tribunal  of 
justice.  It  is  any  ihing  else  rather  than  this.  If  it  had 
been  your  sole  intention,  in  w riling  this  letter,  to  deter 
the  scrutiny  it  purports  to  acquiesce  in,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  effectually  framed  tor  its  object;  for  you  had 
judged  rightly  in  su[q)OEing  that  1 would  much  rather 
sufter  all  the  detriment  arising  from  the  imputation  cast 
upon  me  by  your  proceeding,  than  expose  to  injury, 
men  who  had  offereil  to  risk  their  lives  tor  mitie.  But 
you  have  left  me  no  clioice  in  an  appeal  to  a tribunal  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  At  tiie  same  moment  in  which 
you  seemingly  invited  public  attention  to  see  “what 
[iroofs  (1)  should  he  able  to  bring  in  support  of  the 
charges,” you  closed  the  door  as  well  against  the  wit- 
nesses as  against  the  eftecl  of  their  testimony.  .Lnslead 
ot  accepting  ray  aid  for  tlie  purposes  of  justice,  you  have 
proclaimed  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty,  and  lelt  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  aid  y ou  in  the  arraignment  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  innocent.  To  give  the  more  effect  to 
y our  purpose,  y ou  allege  that  y ou  have  already  made 
inquiries  (secretly  of  course)  and  from  the  information 
thus  received,  declare  my  statements  to  be  “unfounded 
in  fact;”  and  not  only  denounce  the  evidence  on  which  I 
relied  as  “vague  and  false,”  without  having  heard  it,  but 
to  complete  tins  course  of  proceeding  in  a manner  most 
injurious  to  my  character  and  feelings,  you  have  even 
descended  from  your  high  station  to  offer  me  a personal 
taunt.  Such  is  the  close  ot  the  last  scene  ot  the  political 
relation  between  you  and  me. 

Y'cu  \yill  perceive  that  1 have  carefully  abstained  from 
inti  oducing  into  this  discussion  any  matter  to  which  you 
have  not  invited  [lublic  attention  in  your  letter  of  the  7th 
inst.  and  your  document  of  the  11th,  and  which  is  not 
necessary  to  my  defence  against  the  charges  therein 
made.  I have  therefore  lelt  a vast  field  wlioHy  unex- 
jilcred,  ail  of  which  was  fairly  at  my  disposal,  it  I could 
have  reconciled  my  feelings,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances of  injury,  to  do  any  thing  which  might  resem- 
ble an  aggressive  controversy  witli  the  chief  magistrate. 
Sell  defence  is,  however,  one  of  those  sacred  reserved 
rights  which,  it  is  conceded  in  all  communities,  man  has 
never  submitted  to  the  entire  control  ot  society;  it  is 
this  right  alone  I claim  to  have  exerted  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  If  1 have  used  it  with  what  any  one  may  con- 
sider an  umlue  freedom,  it  will  be  cause  of  regret  to 
me;  but  having,  from  the  beginning  of  my  official  con- 
nexion until  it  was  dissolved  by  you,  devoted  all  the  fa- 
culties of  my  mind  to  the  puldie  service,  with  410  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  public  interest  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government,  and,  consequently  the  fame  of 
its  chief  officer,  1 have  not  considered  myself  as  labor- 
ing under  obligations  which  could  not  be  paid,  nor  you 
as  having  any  right  to  inflict  injuries  by  way  of  adjust- 
ing such  a balance.  With  the  exception  of  station, 
therefore,  I felt  no  restraint  which  would  not  be  required 
in  any  other  case,  and  if  station  can  be  construed  to  con- 
fer privileges  of  tliis  nature,  those  who  claim  them  ought 
to  remember  that  the  established  courtesies  of  republi- 
can society,  at  least,  protect  tlie  inlerior  members  Irora 
the  unjust  effects  of  such  a privilege,  by  imposing  cor- 
responding restraints  on  tlie  superior.  But  it  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  wherever  this  correspondence 
may  lead  to,  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  in  a man- 
ner which  has  left  me  no  choice  but  to  suffer  the  effects 
of  your  cruel  inj.uslice,  or  to  use  some  of  the  means 
which  crowd  into  my  service,  to  avert  the  intended 
wrongs.  1 have  already  adverted  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  official  connexion  has  been  maintained  on  my 
part.  'I'he  documents  betore  me  show  how  tliat  rela- 
tion has  been  mainttiined  on  your  part,  it  commenced 
in  susjiicion,  and  continued  under  a brooding,  but  re- 
strained hostility;  was  marked,  near  its  close,  by  a wan- 
ton and  desperate  design,  fostered  in  tiie  breast  of  your 
most  devoted  aiul  most  confidential  friend,  to  assail  my 
life;  and,  failing  in  Ibis,  it  is  now  terminated  with  a still 
more  unrelenting  ai.d  injurious  pur[)ose  of  destroying 
my  reputation,  and  robbing  my  children  of  their  only 
liope  of  bequest.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  respectlully^ 
your  obedient  servant,  S.  D.  INGHAM. 
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tioH  of  llie  Almighty,*  in  these  parts — so  sliall  I not  at- 


We  have  almost  daily'  applications  to  “ex- 
change” papers.  Our  list,  as  several  limes  staled,  is 
distressingly  heavy,  and  must  be  reduced — ll>e  willing- 
ness to  extend  this  courtesy  being  restrained  by  the  ne- 
cessily  imposed  of  examining  all  the  papers  received,  a 
task  not  easily  performed  and  exhausting  much  time: 
for,  however  important  hundreds  of  journals  published 
in  the  United  States  are  to  the  people  of  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods,  (and  we  most  heartily  wish  general 
success  to  them),  they  are  chiefly  of  no  manner  of  use 
to  us — but  a serious  inconvenience,  as  just  above  men- 
tioned. As  a common  rule,  we  exchange  wiiU  the  edi- 
tors of  all  papers  who  *'‘pay  the  difi'erence,”  if  amount- 
ing to  two  dollars  a year,  and  with  some  lew  without 
exacting  a “difference:”  but  in  respect  to  all,  we  must 
be  alloweil  to  exercise  our  own  discretion. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  month,  (which  closes  the 
current  volume),  we  shall  overhaul  our  exchange  list, 
and  make  some  additions  to  it — hut  strike  off  a conside- 
rable number,  on  account  of  which  the  promised  “dif- 
ference” has  not  been  paid,  or  for  other  reasons.  This 
design  is  now  stated  to  prevent  disappointments  or  mis- 
takes. Those  editors  wlio  do  not  receive  the  Regis- 
ter will  know  the  reason  of  it — if  the  mails  arrive  faith- 
fully. 

|C3^  communication  from  a farmer  of  Philadel- 
phia county  is  laid  off  for  our  next  paper.  It  presents 
some  home-truths  on  a very  interesting  subject. 

The  cabinet,  kc.  Mr.  McLane,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  arrived  at  Washington  on  Saturday  last, 
and  Mr.  Cass,  the  new  secretary  of  war,  on  Sunday — 
so  that  the  “cabinet”  is  again  lull. 

Kentucky.  The  elections  in  this  state  closed  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  following  information  of  the  re- 
sults have  reached  us.  In  the  Lexington  district,  Fay- 
ette county,  for  congress,  the  vote  stood  at  the  end  of  tlie 
third  days  polls,  Allan,  (C.)  1,125,  Sliannon  Jackson 
686;  in  Clark,  Allan  451  ahead  of  Shannon,  and  in 
Woodford  2nd  day  he  was  207  ahead  of  Shannon — mak- 
ing an  aggregate  (partial)  majority  of  1,097.  In  the  • 
Maysville  district,  Marshall’s  (C.)  majority  over  Cole- 
man (J.)  on  the  first  day  was  465.  In  the  Louisville 
district  the  vote  in  Jefferson  county,  first  day,  Wick- 
liffe’s  (J.)  majority  over  Thruston,  (C. ) was  109,  the 
majority  of  Thruston  in  the  city  of  Louisville  on  the 
2nd  day  at  dinner  was  427.  In  the  Mount  Sterling  dis- 
trict Davis’  (C. ) majority  over  Daniel  (J.)  as  tar  as 
heard  from  was  430.  In  the  Frankfort  district,  Ford’s 
(C.)  majority,  as  far  as  heard  from,  over  Lecompt,(J.) 
■was  626  — the  returns  embrace  the  result  of  the  1st  and 
])art  of  the  2nd  days  voting  in  Franklin  county,  and 
that  of  the  1st  day’s  in  Shelby  and  Anderson  counties. 
Adair’s  (J.)  majority  over  Kincaid  in  the  Stanford  dis- 
trict is  said  to  be  354.  In  the  Lancaster  district,  judge 
Letcher’s  majority  over  Garrard  (both  C. ) was  about 
350. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  nominated  by  a public  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the 
9lh  instant,  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency. 

“Politics  for  working  men.”  We  present  a few 
facts  and  remarks,  by  way  of  an  appendix  to  the  essay 
under  this  title  published  in  a late  Register. 

From  late  British  papers. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  .Mr.  Dombrain,  inspector  ge- 
neral of  ibe  Coast  guard,  Ireland. 

Ballynass,  May  25. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pourtray  any 
thing  like  the  distress — Itie  awful  and  appalling  visita- 
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tempt  It;  it  is  liearl-rcnding — the  people  are  dying;  hav- 
ing lived  for  some  time  on  the  common  sea  xveedj  they 
liave  been  suddenly  inflicted  with  swellings  all  over 
their  bodies,  it  has  the  ajipearance  of  dropsy,  but  at- 
tacks all  parts.  Tliey  are  sinking  under  it.  I am  still 
liousing  in  the  food,  and  have  received  nine  cargoes  of 
\)Otatoes. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  received 
through  the  duchess  of  Beaufort. 

“I  write  to  lay  before  you  the  dreadful  distress  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  Connemara,  and  to  beg  your  advice  and 
assistance  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  it.  Famine  and 
fever  are  stalking  hand  in  hand  through  this  miserable 
region;  and  if  some  relief  be  not  immediately  found, 
thousands  upon  thousands  must  perish. 

As  a last  resource,  some  are  now  bleeding  the  cattle^ 
boiling  their  blood,  and  eating  it.  I see  notfiing  before 
us  all  this  summer  but  famine  and  pestilence — any  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  us,  ought  to  be  done  quicklyi 
another  month’s  distress  may  cause  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. ” 

Bristol,  May  31.  It  is  with  the  most  painful  feelings 
we  call  the  attention  of  cur  fellow  citizens  to  the  hap- 
less condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  sister  country. 
We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  impend  over  our  miserable  brethren  the 
horrors  of  a calamity  more  terrible  than  even  the 
scourge  of  the  sword  or  the  pestilence;  but  we  would 
exliort  our  readers  to  be  prompt  in  staying  the  suffer- 
ings which  a scarcity  of  provisions,  already  approaching 
to  a famine,  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  western 
districts.  JJlreudy  many  lives  have  fallen  victims  to 
starvation,  and  the  accounts  represent  some  thousands 
to  be  reduced  to  a state  so  debilitated  as  to  render  the 
efficacy  of  nutriment  quesiionablej  even  if  it  were  affiord-^ 
ed  them. 

According  to  letters  received  this  morning  from  Cas-* 
tlebar  and  New  Port  Pratt,  we  regret  to  learn  that  fa- 
mine is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  part  of  Mayo,  and 
working  a dreadful  mortality  among-lhe  people. 

Consolidated  farms.  Late  English  papers  furnish  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
peasantry — those  of  the  county  of  Clare,  more  particu- 
larly. Strenuous,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fruitless  efforts 
are  now  making  by  these  people  to  prevent  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms;  and  to  keep  down  the  rent  of  certain 
lands.  “In  providing,”  says  the  Liverpool  Journal,  “a 
place  for  their  park,”  (speaking  of  the  resident  gentry 
of  Clare)  “their  equipage,  anrl  hounds,  they  have  ex- 
pelled thousands  of  small  tenants,  who  were  yet  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  land  they  require,  more  than  it  could 
possibly  yield  to  the  proprietor,  whether  cultivated  by 
himself,  or  let  out  to  large  farmers.”  “A  gentleman 
of  some  experience  in  parish  business,”  says  a Dr. 
Stokes  quoted  by  the  Journal,  “found  no  instance,  in 
which  a man  occupying  one  acre  o\  ground,  was  ever 
reduced  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  parish.’^  The  residence 
of  large  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  has  not  conduced 
to  the  benefits  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  would 
result  from  such  residence,  to  the  renters  of  small  farms. 
The  outrages  which  have  lately  been  perpetrated  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Ireland,  are  unhesitatingly,  and,  we 
think  reasonably,  referred  to  the  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  poorer  classes,  of  procuring  land  to  cultivate. 
Numbers  from  this  cause,  have  been  forced  upon  the 
roads;  and  the  return  of  the  absentees,  it  is  believed, 

* We  hope  to  speak  in  all  reverence  when  we  object 
to  the  phrase  “visitation  of«lhe  Almighty.”  He  has 
permitted  such  terrible  distress — perhaps  that  the  peo- 
ple may  be  roused  to  help  themselves,  in  casting  down 
their  cruel  oppressors.  Ed.  Reg, 
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will  but  aggravate  the  evil.  The  parliament  is  looked 
to  for  relief— but,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  become  of 
thousands  of  families? 

Priestland,  Ireland^  May  3.  After  speaking  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people — 

“The  effect  of  this  state  of  society  on  the  reflecting, 
laborious  and  industrious,  is  prodigious.  Emigration  is 
now  the  rage  of  the  day.  Persons  of  considerable  pro- 
perties are  now  disposing  of  all  and  emigrating.  One 
man,  a neighbor  of  mine,  has  disposed  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  has  sailed  for  the  Indiana  territory,  carrying 
with  him  in  bills  on  London,  ^2,000.  P'rom  the  port  of 
Belfast  alone,  there  sailed,  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  10,532  persons,  among  whom  there  were  many 
persons  of  respectability  and  property.  In  the  port  of 
Sligo,  there  are  twelve  vessels,  which  will  carry  away 
3,000  persons;  not  to  speak  of  the  ports  of  Derry,  Newry, 
&c.  8cc.  Putting  all  considerations  together,  you  will 
have  some  faint  conception  of  our  situation,  but  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  reality. 

The  picture  of  the  distress  in  Ireland  presented  by 
the  English  papers, is  Irulj'  a])palling.  The  Times  of 
the  8tb  June,  has  better  than  a column  of  extracts 
from  letters  written  in  that  unhappy  country,  detailing 
the  miseries  of  the  population.  Oue^  of  these  letters, 
dated  at  Mayo,  says: 

“I'he  accounts  1 hear  from  the  line  of  sea-coast  and 
the  island  of  Achill,  about  15  miles  from  this,  from  good 
authority,  leaves  the  dreadful  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  no  power  of  man — no  relief  that  may  be  sent — no 
efforts  of  ours — nothing,  in  short,  can  save  hundreds  of 
the  wretched  people  from  death  before  one  month 
elapses:  the  famine  is  extensive — the  means  of  alleviat- 
ing the  multitudes  of  claimants  so  inadequate.  'I’hat 
parish  contains  about  a thousand  families,  all  their  crops 
were  destroyed. 

“There  is  some  disease;  where  it  is,  it  most  probably 
will  be  fatal;  for  there  is  neither  food,  medicine,  nor 
advice  for  the  sufferers. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  states  that  in  the  county  of 
Mayo  there  are  not  fewer  than  150,000  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  a state  of  actual  starvation. 
Armed  parties  of  insurgents  are  traversing  various 
parts  of  tl»e  country,  committing  great  outrages.  In  Gal- 
way, Crossmolin,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  dis- 
tress was  not  less  calamitous.  Peo[)le  were  seen  upon 
the  sea  shore  collecting  weeds,  to  b./il  for  subsistence — 
some  had  taken  out  of  the  grcmnd  and  devoured  the  po^ 
tatoes  planted  for  which  latter  act  would  aggravate 

the  evil  ten  fold  by  .curtailing  the  harvest,  and  presenting 
no  prosptoi  but  inevitable  starvation  in  the  summer, 
since  an  entire  failure  w ill  be  antici|>ated  in  the  crops. 
Emigration  from  some  towns  to  America  was  going  on 
at  a rapid  rate. 

Thousands  of  poor  and  miserable  people  are  arriving 
in  the  United  States  from  Ireland,  England  and  Scot- 
land. There  is  great  suffering  in  Canada  on  this  account — 
and  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  is  severely  taxed  to 
keep  the  strangers  from  perishing.  I'he  people  of  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland  are  leaving  ra|)idly,  because 
of  the  want  of  food,  even  potatoes.  Hundreds  live,  or 
rather  lialf-slarve  on  cockles  and  other  sfiell  fish,  which 
are  gathered  with  desperation,  and  carried  many  miles, 
in  some  instances,  to  eke  out  a subsistence.  Why 
should  men  be  reduced  to  Ibis  condition  ' But  it  is  the 
policy  of  royalty  io  grind  the  laboring  peoi>le,  lest  they 
get  fat,  and  feel  a riglit  to  freedom.  So  the  body  must 
be  chained  that  llie  mind  may  be  subdued. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  the  people  do  not  seem 
much  belter  off  than  those  of  Ireland— the  following  is 
from  the  Jii  ighton  Gazette,  at  which  place  the  late  king 
squainlered  Mumense  sums  of  money: 

“We  understand  that  the  money  paid  to  the  poor  of 
this  parish  last  winter  for  digging  flints,  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pou7ids]  and  that  the 
flints  sold  for  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds/ 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  distress  in  Ireland, 
terrible  riots  often  take  plaee — and  the  people  are  quiet- 


ed by  the  soldiers/  Nine  persons,  three  of  them  old 
women,  were  lately  killed  at  Castlepollard.  I’he  mob 
liad  resisted  the  police.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, that  the  parts  of  Ireland  most  distressed,  are  those 
in  which  mamfactW'esare  most  feebly  carried  on.  Bri^ 
tain,  regarding  Ireland  as  a conquered  country — to  be 
liehl  in  subjection  only  by  o[)pression — has  always  dis- 
couraged the  general  establishment  of  manufacturer, 
and  exceedingly  embarrassed,  if  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den some  of  them — according  to  that  system  of  policy, 
which  would  not  have  allowed  the  manufacture  oj  a 
hob  nail  in  America. 

A late  Irish  paper  says — “In  the  starving  counties, 
potatoes,  are,  it  seems,  but  2d.  a stone  of  I4lb.  vet  the 
absentee  landlords,  lithe  collectors,  and  tax  gatherers, 
have  so  completely  drained  the  district  of  money,  that 
the  people  have  not  2d.  to  feed  their  families.” 

|i:3=>No\v  what  kind  of  people  in  the  United  Stales 
are  these,  the  friends  of  “Iree  trade,”  who  would  that 
American  euizens  should  put  the  Value  of  their  labor 
on  a par  with  that  of  persons  who  are  starving  for  the 
want  of  food,  though  l4?Z>s.  of  potatoes,  f seven  day’s 
supply,  as  these  poor  people  consume  them J,  may  be 
purchased  for  2d.  or  four  cents?  But  the  principle  of 
this  “free  trade”  would  reduce  us  to  that  wretched 
condition. 

The  New  York  American  publi  hesthe  following  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  England,  to  another 
in  New  York; 

“1  neglected  to  mention  to  you  in  my  last,  the  state 
of  Ireland  from  starvation.  Y’ou  will  get  it  all,  no  doubt, 
from  the  papers;  but  be  assured  its  far  from  being  ex- 
aggerated. One  writer  mentions  that  at  the  moment  lie 
wrote,  there  were  three  thousand  individuals  on  the  sea 
shore,  in  sight,  gathering  sea-weed  to  boil  for  susten- 
ance. The  cattle  are  bled,  and  the  blood  boiled  and 
used.  The  seed  potatoes  are  dug  up  and  devoured;  and 
ere  this  reaches  you,  some  thousands  will  have  ceased  to 
live  from  actual  starvation.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  friends 
of  Ireland  with  you  to  stretch  forth  a helping  hand.  A 
few  loads  of  flour  would  save  thousands  and  exalt  the 
American  name.  In  this  country,  the  poor  are  bad 
enough,  God  knows,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Irish.  The  more  1 see  of  this  country,  the  more  1 see 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  poverty — the  oilener,  and 
with  more  fervor,  do  1 exclaim,  happy,  happy  Amk- 
rica! 

Idp’This  is  a pretty  story ! What,  send  flour  that 
it  may  be  seized,  as  at  Newry,*  or,  though  tendered  gha- 
Tjs,  be  so  heavily  duUed  that  it  cannot  be  consumed, 


*lt  appears  by  the  following  paragraphs  that  there 
have  been  some  seizures  of  American  flour  made,  not 
only  in  Newry,  but  in  other  places: — 

Seizure  of  four.  A few  weeks  back,  some  flour  im- 
ported from  Liverpool,  was  seized  by  the  custom  house 
ollicers  at  Newry  on  the  supposition  that  the  same  was 
of  American  manufacture.  As  a point  was  then  raised 
on  whom  the  onus  probandi  lay,  the  millers  of  Newry 
were  induced  to  take  Mr.  Holmes’  opinion  on  it,  and 
that  gentleman  has  accordingly  given  his  opinion  as  fol- 
lows: 

“It  appears  to  me,  that  the  proof  that  the  flour  im- 
ported is  of  British  growtlv  and  manufacture,  lies  on 
the  importer.  This  case  seems  to  come  within  the  6 
Geo.  lV^  chap.  108,  sec.  102,  which  enacts  that,  if  any 
goods  sliall  be  seized  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or 
any  other  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  any  dispute  shall  arise 
wliethcr  tlie  customs,  excise,  or  inland  duties  have  been 
paid  for  the  same,  or  the  same  have  been  lawfully  im- 
ported, or  concerning  the  place  from  whence  sucl> 
goods  were  brought,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  proof 
thereof  shall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer  of  such  goods, 
and  not  on  the  offleer  who  shall  seize  and  slop  the 
same.” 

t'rh'e  thoughtlessness  of  this  proposition,  or  the  want 
of  knowledge  sfiewn  in  it,  is  a little  remarkable.  Tlie 
present  duty  on  four  is  about,  or  nearly  12s.  per  bar- 
rel, of  1961bs. — the  freight  to  Ireland  will  cost  4s.  &d. 
and  the  price  in  the  United  States  is  about  22s.  sterling. 
Let  ua  add  them  together,  and  see  the  result: 
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potatoes  being  at  only  2d.  per  stone!— or  a great  deal 
cheaper,  (as  to  their  money-price),  then  we  can  pur- 
chase them  in  America!  It  would  be  sound  economy 
to  send  the  money — if  relief  were  afforded  at  all. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND, 

The  late  anniversary  of  the  king’s  birth  day  was 
splendidly  honored— the  queen  wore  a “tiara  of  dia- 
monds,” and  there  was  a great  profusion  of  expense. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  fete  was  estimated  at  100, OUO 
pounds — for  delicacies  and  dresses,  and  pomp  and  shew. 
Now,  if  the  celebration  of  the  king’s  birth-day  had 
been  quietly  passed  over,  the  money  which  it  cost 
would  have  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
millions  of  pounds  of  potatoes,  (or  their  equivalent  in 
other  articles  ol  food),  and,  at  21bs.  per  day  for  each 
person,  have  subsisted  a wljole  of  the  starving 

people  of  Ireland,  nearly  three  months. 

The  king’s  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  or  ra- 
ther the  famous  JMistress  Jourdan’s  children,  are  all 
enrolled  in  the  peerage  with  fat  allowances,  or  emo- 
luments— surely  not  less  than  ii;i0,000  each,  or  j£60,000, 
for  the  ILLEGITIMATES,  per  annum! — equal  to  a capi- 
tal of  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  at  3 per  cent,  or 
nine  millions  of  dollars!  Lady  Nelson’s^ewefs,  chiefly 
supplied  at  the  people’s  cost,  are  worth  £80,000  or 
400,000  dollars!  The  grants  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  provisions  for  his  family,  are  equal  to  eight 
or  nine  millions  of  dollars — and  so  they  go  on  ad  in- 
fnitumi — the  retired  pay  list,  army,  navy  and  civil — 
that  is,  the  “splendid  paupers”  or  pensioners,  receiv- 
ing, in  all,  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  a year; — 
and  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  urged  to  send 
a “few  loads  of  flour”  to  Ireland,  that  the  people  may  not 
perish!  This  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  legacy  of  £10  which 
some  Englishman  bequeathed  to  pay  off  the  public  debt! 
—The  people  must  attempt  to  “work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation.” The  whole  of  our  surplus  wheat  and  corn  of 
the  current  year,  have  hardly  a greater  value  than  the 
king  has  conferred  on  his  six  misbegotten  children. — 
When  the  “working-men”  of  England  and  Ireland  shall 
resist  as  they  ought,  the  power  which  grinds  them  to 
the  earth — then  wdl  we  call  aloud  to  help  them!  Aye, 
HELP  THEM  TO  THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  MEANS.  At  pre- 
sent, any  good  rendered  xvilt  only  add  its  amount  to 
the  profligacy  that  abounds,  and  be  a total  loss  to  Ame- 
rican givers. 

We  offer  another  example — from  a late  English  paper; 
The  two  cockflghting  parsons,  just  as  likely  as  not, 
are  in  the  annual  receipt  of  500  or  1,000  pounds,  each, 
exacted  at  the  point  of  the  sword; 

On  Monday  last,  a main  of  cocks  was  fought  at  Brooke, 
in  Rutland,  between  the  rev.  Henry  Eluyder,  of  Ayston, 
and  the  rev.  Samuel  Shield,  of  Preston,  against  the  pa- 
rishes of  Oakham,  Langhara,  and  Cottesmore,  which  was 
lost  by  the  two  reverend  gentlemen.  Five  cocks  were 
fought  on  each  side,  the  parsons  losing  four  out  of  the 
five  battles.  {English  paper. 

|C3®*4'he  late  riots  among  the  people  employed  at 
the  great  iron  works  in  Wales,  loere  caused  by  the  -want 
tf  food.  A large  part  of  these  miserable  people  are 
hired  by  the  parishes  to  the  iron-masters,  as  though  they 
were  black  slaves— and  the  small  wages  paid  them  serve 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates!  They  are  hard 
worked,  and  scantily  fed  and  clothed — being  really  pau- 
pers, though  able-bodied  men!  See  what  is  stated  above 


First  cost  of  the  flour 

22s. 

Freight  to  Ireland 

4 

Duty  there 

12 

as 

Thirty-eight  shillings  are  45&  pence — equal  to  the  pur- 
chase of  228  stone  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  or  three  thou- 
sand and  ninety-two  pounds  of  potatoes,  against  1961bs. 
of  flour! 

The  farcical  notion,  then,  of  sending^oMr  to  Ireland, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  body.  The  idea  of  it  was 
kindly  built  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  people — but  the 
CAUSE  of  their  distress  was  entirely  mistaken.  It 
was  not  the  want  of  an  abundance  of  food  in  Ireland — 
but  of  MONET,  in  certain  of  the  most  oppressed  parts  of 
the  country,  to  purchase  it — of  eten  two  pence  to 
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in  regard  to  the  English  flint-diggers.  The  value  pro” 
duceci  was  only^  one-foui  lh  part  of  the  cost  of  subsis- 
tence! So  also  was  it  with  some  of  Ihe  working-people 
in  the  Welsh  iron  factories — and  w ith  them  and  such  as 
these,  it  is  insisted  that  the  free  laborers  of  the  United 
States  shall  contend!  Who  among  them,  native  or 
adopted,  can  be  so  thoughtless  of  himself  and  his  family 
as  to  permit  proceedings — (so  far  as  his  vote  may  con- 
troul  them),  which  have  a tendency  to  reduce  himself 
and  them  to  the  condition  of  these  unfortunates — starv- 
ing, because  they  cannot  earn  and  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
one-third  of  a cent  per  day  that  they  may  purchase  food. 

Since  the  preceding  articles  were  prepared,  we  have 
received  the  following  accounts  of  a massacre  in  Ireland 
from  British  papers: 

IVholesale  murder — A horrible  massacre — even  more 
horrible  than  that  of  Castlepollard,  — has  just  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland,  at  a place  called  Newtonbarry;  aris- 
ing out  of  a seizure  for  tithe,  at  the  instance  of  a re- 
verend dignitary  of  the  church  by  law  established  in  that 
unhappy  country.  This  minister  of  a religion  that  incul- 
cates compassion  for  suffering,  atid  ail  the  concurrent 
virtues  of  charity,  mercy  and  peace,  had  seized  and 
brought  to  sale  two  heifers  belonging  to  some  of  his  [>oor 
parishioners;  and  wlien,  instead  of  purchasing,  the  com- 
passionate by-standers  evinced  a disposition  to  rescue 
these,  the  police  and  yeomanry  present  were  ordered  to 
fire  indiscriminately  on  the  crowd.  I'his,  for  a wonder, 
the  police  refused;  but  the  yeomanry,  who  in  Ireland 
are  all  orangeraen,  felt  no  such  reluctance,  and  instantly 
obeying  the  order,  killed  nineteen  people  and  -wounded 
forty,  some  of  them  women  and  children!  How  long 
will  such  atrocities  be  tolerated  in  a country  calling  itself 
intelligent  and  civilized? 

Dreadful  destrucUon  of  human  life — The  following 
letter  gives  the  particulars  of  a dreadful  and  fatal  affray 
between  the  Irish  peasantry  and  a body  of  yeomanry,  at 
Newtonbarry; 

^'•JVexvtonbarry,  Sunday  evening  \Hth  June. 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  trouble  of  mind  I comruunicate 
to  you  the  details  of  a most  sanguinary  slaughter  1 wit- 
nessed yesterday,  (Saturday),  at  Newtonbarry,  about 
three  o’clock,  or  thereabouts;  but  ten  limes  the  limits  of 
this  paper  will  not  let  you  know  the  half  of  this  bloody 
tragedy.  About  a fortnight  back,  some  cattle  of  Paddy 
Doyle’s,  of  Tarabrick,  having  been  taken  (it  is  said  ille- 
gally) for  tithe  by  McCiintock,  were  under  bail  till  yes- 
terday, when  they  were  brought  forward  to  the  pound  of 
Newtonbarry;  but  at  the  same  time,  Graham,  agent  to 
lord  Farnham,  and  a magistrate,  collected  all  the  young 
yeomanry  and  police  from  the  surrounding  towns  and 
country  to  his  own  stable  yard,  screened  from  the  public 
by  a high  wall,  to  the  number  of  about  150  men,  well 
armed,  and  having  50  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  each. 
The  cattle  being  put  to  sale,  and  all  these  yeomanry  in 
battle  order  on  the  road  at  the  pound,  some  incautious  lit- 
tle boys  began  to  shout,  and  one  or  two  of  them  pitched 
stones  amongst  the  yeomen,  which,  without  any  further 
provocation,  was  a signal  tor  slaughter;  upon  this  the 
yeomen  opened  on  tlie  people,  who,  unsuspicious  of  mis- 
chief, were  at  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  a most  dreadful, 
destructive,  and  galling  fire.  Oh!  I tremble,  and  my 
eyes  drop  tears  ibis  moment  to  relate  it.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes the  road  and  fields  were  bestrewed  with  dead  bo- 
dies of  men,  women  and  children!  1 myself  bad  been 
at  the  market,  and  went  down  to  the  pound;  in  a few  mi- 
nutes after  my  arrival  at  the  pound  the  fire  comiuenced; 
several  fell  at  each  side  of  me  on  the  road,  and  thanks  to 
heaven!  1 escaped,  amidst  tremendous  showers  of  balls, 
to  the  town,  where  1 remained  till  all  was  tranquil  in  the 
evening,  when  1 came  and  viewed  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed; but,  thank  God!  found  no  one  from  our  neighbor- 
hood, save  only  one  young  man,  Mick  Doyle,  only  son  of 
Malty  Doyle,  of  Kildallo,  who  being  shot  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  I 
knew  about  ten  or  fourteen,  the  rest  are  from  the  far 
part  of  Dufry,  Kilrush,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  whole  of  the  killed  and  wounded  that  have  beet; 
found  is  about  thirty  or  forty;  but,  besides,  many  have 
been  drowned  in  the  Slaney,  and  some  shot  in  it,  as  it 
was  at  the  side  of  the  river  the  slaughter  look  place! 
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was  bank  high;  and  many  women  and  children,  to  avoid 
the  bullets,  rushed  in  and  became  a jjrey  to  the  watery 
element.  1 saw,  in  the  contusion,  two  women  who  did 
so,  one  the  mother  ot  seven  duldren.  Enough,  enough! 
But  every  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  King,  chief  ot  police,  and 
the  men  themselves,  for  not  one  of  them  fired  on  the 
people,  unless  it  might  be  two  or  thi-ee:  and  great  slaugh- 
ter had  like  to  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
yeomen,  who  are  all  this  day  locked  up  in  Graham’s 
yard,  and  last  night  also.  11  ow  it  may  end  1 cannot  tell: 

I saw  them  looking  over  the  walls  af  us  as  we  went  this 
day  to  Newtonbarry  mass.  This  is  all  I can  at  jiresent 
say:  what  I have  said  is  only  a sketch,  and  a small  one. 
The  road,  for  about  fifteen  perches,  was  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  as  if  a shower  of  blood  had  fallen. 

SC3-A  nolher  paper  gives  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded — killed  14,  among  them  one  woman  and  one 
child;  wounded  23,  among  them  two  women.  It  was 
thought  that  many  of  the  wounded  would  die. 

This  infamous  affair  was  brought  before  parliament — 
but  had  not  been  disposed  of.  Some  one  spoke  loudly 
ol  the  humanity  of  the  priest  for  whom  the  seizure  was 
made,  and  of  the  excellent  character  of  those  who  com- 
manded at  the  massacre! 

It  is  admitted  that  the  laws  must  be  obeyed  so  long  as 
they  exist — but  the  apparent  disposition  of  a famishing 
people  to  resist  a proceeding  so  rascally,  was  most  bar- 
barously punished. 

We  shall  close  this  collection  of  items  with  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph,  from  the  pen  of  Channing,  as  a 
text  for  a well  written  essay,  in  the  Bengal  Chronicle: 
“No  matter  w hat  race  of  animals  a country  breeds. — 
The  great  question  is:  does  it  breed  a noble  RACE  OF 
MEN?  No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be.  'I'he  great 
question  is:  how  far  is  it  prolific  ol  moral  and  intellec- 
tual power.  * * What  is  liberty?  'I’he  removal  of 

restraint  from  human  powers.  Its  benefit  is,  that  it  opens 
new  fields  tor  action,  and  a wider  range  for  the  mind. 
The  only  freedom  ivorth  possessing,  is  that  -which  gives 
enlargements  to  the  people's  energy,  intellect  and  vir- 
tue—-which  calls  forth  the  highest  faculties  and  energies; 
•which  generates  fr  uitfulness  of  invention,  force  of  moral 
purpose^  a thirst  for  the  true,  and  a delight  in  the  beauti- 
ful. * * The  true  sovereigns  ot  a country  are  those 

who  determine  its  mind,  its  modes  ot  thinking,  its  taste, 
its  principles.  In  Europe  political  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions, have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  obscured 
our  common  nature.  Man  does  not  tukue  valuj;  him- 
self AS  MAN.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or  some  arti- 
ficial distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity, that  he  holds  himself  in  respect.” 

“The  free  trade  contention.”  We  lately  made 
some  remarks  on  the  getting-up  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  having  understood  that  it  was 
\)lanned  hy  the  eilitor  of  the  “Banner  of  the  Constitu- 
tion” and  a member  of  congress  from  South  Carolina — 
(a  happy  union  o\  consti  ulion  and  nullification.')  and  tour 
ottier  persons;  and  that  about  fifteen  individuals  after- 
wards met  in  Pliiladel[)hia,  and  ajipointed  sixteen  dele- 
gates to  the  “general  convention”  one  of  whom  is  an  un- 
naturalized EngUshmau,  and  at  least  one  of  the  rest  a 
regular  British  agent,  &c. 

I'he  Richmond  “Whig”  of  July  29,  contains  the  of- 
ficial account  of  the  proceedings  of  what  is  called  “a 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Williamsburg”  to  take  into 
consideration  the  pro\»riety  of  sending  delegates  to  the 
anti-tariff  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which 
Robert  Saunders  was  chairman,  and  John  .M.  Gregory, 
secretary.  'I'hey  passed  seviral  resolutions, 

and  appointed  five  delegates  to  the  convention.  But 
Robert  Anderson  having  made  a motion  to  postpone  the 
resolutions  indefinitely,  the  strength  of  the  meeting  was 
shewn  by  the  votes— (2  for,  15  against  the  motion),  to  be 
exactly  seventeen!*  'I'he  same  paper  has  a representa- 

* Immortal  number!— Seventeen  members  of  the  se- 
nate of  New  York  denied  the  people  of  that  state  the 
po-wtr  of  suffrage  for  the  “preservation  of  the  republican 
party,”  and  to  force  Mr.  Crawford  into  the  presidency  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  can- 
cuSf  and  its  magical  agent. 


tion  of  this  meeting  by  an  “Eye  Witness.”  At  the  first 
call  of  the  mayor,  by  public  advertisement,  a few  persons 
only  attended,  and  an  adjournment  look  place,  all  the 
runners  sent  out  not  being  able  to  gather  persons  enough 
to  keep  one  another  in  countenance.  Next  day,  the  court- 
house  bell  -was  rung,  and  much  noise  made,  and  behold, 
though  seventeen  persons  collected,  only  13  voted  on 
most  ol  the  resolutions  adopted  or  rejected — and  five  of 
the  thirteen  were  connected  with  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary — professor  Semple  making  a large  speech! 
Mr.  Anderson  offered  certain  opposing  resolutions, 
which  were  lost — 4 fur,  9 against  them!  He  then  offer- 
ed the  following — 

Resolved,  'I'tiat  the  late  refusal  of  the  thirteen  indi- 
viduals, (lour  ot  whom  are  now  present,  and  among 
whom  are  the  president,  the  professor  of  morals,  and  the 
professor  of  law,  with  three  ot  the  visitors  of  William 
and  Mary  college),  who  have  taken  possession  ot  the 
Old  Bruton  parish  slate  church,  and  st}le  tliemselves 
rector,  w-ard  ns,  and  vestry  thereof — to  permit  a fellow- 
parishioner,  then  mayor  ot  Williamsburg,  to  introduce  a 
respectable,  intelligent,  and  pious  Christian  minister  to 
its  \)ulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  there — and  their 
retusal,  also,  to  permit  that  parishioner  to  enter  the 
church  and  offer  his  individual  devotions  at  the  altar  of 
his  forefathers — are  acts  of  glaring  usurpation,  deserving 
in  a much  greater  degree,  the  condemnation  of  this 
meeting,  than  any  acts  of  congress  imposing  a tariff. 

But  the  meeting  refused,  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, nine  against  three,  to  consider  this  resolution— and 
then  the  orthodox  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  sine  die. 

We  should  not  have  noticed  these  proceedings  except 
to  shew  that  this  convention  is  to  be  carried-on  in  close 
keeping  with  \t%  getting-up — “beggarly  accounts”  of  in- 
dividuals taking  it  upun  themselves  to  express  public 
opinion,  and  so  mislead  the  public  mind. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  things  have  happen- 
ed— the  '■'‘chamber  of  commerce  f of  Baltimore  once  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  government  in  an  imi>ortant  mat- 
ter— and  so  gross  was  the  affair,  that,  though  we  made 
zealous  enquiries  at  the  time,  the  names  of  the  persons 
piesent  at  the  meeting  could  not  be  ascertained — for 
public  use  and  record.  This  sort  of  management  is  al- 
ways a fair  subject  for  reproof. 

■\Ve  shall  prubably  have  a meeting  in  Baltimore,  pret- 
ty soon,  with  the  view  of  forming  a stale  association  to 
support  the  protecting  sistem,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  convention  held  at  New  York,  in 
May  last— and  we  hope  that  as  many  persons  will  be 
present,  without  regard  to  political  parties,  as  might  pick 
up  and  carry  away  the  whole  city  of  Williamsburg,  and 
cast  it  into  the  ^'swamps  of  the  Patapsco,”  (which  Dr. 
Cooper  spoke  of  as  being  the  sites  for  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments!) should  there  exist  a will  to  “nullificate” 
that  venerable  remnant  of  other  days.  But  let  “the 
remnant  be  saved!” 

Wool  and  woollens.  Since  our  last  we  have  re- 
ceived a number  of  the  “JVew  York  Evening  Journal,” 
w hich  ought  to  have  reached  us  several  day  s before,  from 
which  we  extract  the  interesting  article  below.  It  is 
well  and  plainly  written  and  speaks  the  truth,  and  re- 
quires no  coinraeiilary  from  us.  We  prefix  two  or 
lliree  interesting  little  articles. 

From  the  Canandiagua  Repository  of  July  ‘27:  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  considerable 
quantity  of  this  article  [wool]  has  found  a market  in  our 
village.  Last  year  53,300  lbs.  were  purchased,  amount- 
ing to  $18,655.  'I'hisyear,  our  merchants  have  bought 
135,690  lbs.,  for  which  the  sum  of  $91,739  30,  in  cash, 
has  been  paid  to  the  enterprising  farmers  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  unwise  and  impoli- 
tic speculation  entered  into  last  fall,  in  slaughtering 
many  thousands  of  common  sheep  for  their  pells,  with- 
drew Iroin  this  market  not  less  than  100,000  pounds  of 
wool,  which  would  have  readily  brought  50  cents  per 
pound,  and  given  aii  additional  sum  ot  $50,000  to  the 
wealth  of  this  county. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  farmers  and 
wool-growers  ot  tins  section  of  our  state,  the  import- 
ance ol  devoting  more  lime  and  attention  to  the  im- 
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prorement  and  condition  of  their  flocks,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  cleaning  and  putting  up  their  wool  for 
market;  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  know,  tliat  the 
labors  of  tltat  most  respectable  portion  of  our  commu- 
nity, have  been  so  richly  rewarded  daring  the  past  year, 
by  receiving  the  highest  prices  for  eveiy  prodtict  of  their 
industry,  wiiile  every  article  which  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  farmer,  has  been  sold  by 
the  merchants  ai  the  lowest  prices.  These  are  truly 
happy  and  prosperous  times  for  our  country. 

The  Uteubenville  (0/do)  Herald  says — W’^e  under- 
stand that  about  fifty  thousatui  dollars  have  been  paid 
tor  wool,  of  the  growth  of  this  neighborhood,  and  de- 
livered in  this  town  the  present  season.  This  section 
of  country,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  never  in  a 
more  |)rosperous  condition  than  at  present. 

Extract  from  a letter  dated  Eondon  June  l4tA. — “This 
country  has  not  been  so  bare  of  wool  for  thirty  years,  as 
within  six  months  past.  Stocks  in  the  hand  of  the  sta- 
plers and  farmers,  12  to  15  years  old  have  all  been  taken. 
Some  millions  ot  pounds  of  low  grades  have  been  ship- 
]>ed  to  Prussia  and  Austria  on  government  contracts. 
1 have  just  been  conversing  wiih  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer Irom  Yorkshire,  who  says  tfiat  the  manufacturers 
in  that  region  have  no  stocks  on  hand,  and  buy  from  hand 
to  mouth  hoping  fora  decline  to  last  year’s  prices,  but  I 
am  confident  they  will  be  diappointed.  Low  wools  will 
not  be  any  lower  this  year.” 

The  Petersburg  Intelligejicer^  speaking  of  the  pro- 
posed anti-tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia,  remarks — 
“We  are  not  for  attacking  the  tariff  by  a coup  de  main. 
We  would  have  the  duties  taken  off  as  they  were  im- 
posed, by  degrees.^* 

“But  the  high  duties  on  woollen  goods  constitute  the 
great  bone  ot  the  contention — and  we  hope  the  propos- 
ed anti-tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia  w ill  speak  in 
such  a tone,  and  place  the  subject  in  so  clear  a light,  as 
to  induce  the  northern  manufacturers  to  consent  to  a 
satisfactory  modification,  upon  the  guarantee  of  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market  for  sale  of  their  cotton  fa- 
brics. ” 

If  fhfi  ‘^high  duties  on  woollen  goods”  are  in- 
terfered with,  the  growth  of  wool  must  be  literally  de- 
stroyed, except  tor  family  purposes  only.  Not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  cloths  in  the  United 
States  beyond  the  cost  of  like  goods  in  England,  is  now 
passing  into  the  pockets  ot  the  farmers  on  account  of 
their  wool.  The  breeding  of  sheep — because  of  the 
value  ot  their  wool  and  flesh,  is  a far  more  important 
concern  than  the  planting  of  cotton,  cottox,  COTTON; 
and  the  world,  thank  heaven !~is  not  made  of  C07- 
TOJY:  it  is  not  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  eat  or 
clniilc  or  wear — to  build  houses  with  or  make  shoes! 
We  invite  the  attention  of  ihe  farmers  to  the  article  that 
follows— and  hope  that  they  will  send  a strong  repre- 
sentation to  the  general  convention  of  agriculturalists, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  which  is  to  be  held  at 

New  York  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October  next 

that  the  doings  of  the  “free  trade”  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, may  be  corrected. 

TO  FAUMERS, 

JVlr.  Jenks^\n  the  Albany  Argus  of  July  18,  is  an  ar- 
ticle under  the  head  ot  “queries  to  farmers,  ’ which, 
though  it  carries  with  it  evidence  sufficient  to  refute  it; 
3'et  as  it  may  possibly  mislead  some  who  may  not  give 
it  due  consideration,  1 will  thank  you  for  a place  in  your 
paper  for  comment  upon  it. 

It  is  put  in  the  form  of  a number  of  questions,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  undoubtedly  is,  to  insinuate  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  cloths  have  an  enormous  protection;  that 
they  are  exacting  sacrifices  from  all  other  members  ot 
the  community,  while  they  are  combining  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  price  ot  wool;  and  further,  to  aid  the 
elation  of  Mr.  Clay. 

1 he  late  convetition  of  wool  growers  and  manufactur- 
ers held  in  this  city,  is  attacked  in  many  of  the  papers 
Iriendly  to  the  present  administration.  In  the  Pough- 
keepsie Journal  of  the  2Uth,  the  same  strain  is  kept  up 
as  in  the  piece  above  referred  to  in  the  “Argus.” 

I sent  you  for  publication,  some  little  time  since,  a 
statement  by  which  I clearly  [iroved  to  you,  that  when 
cloths  costing  abroad  a dollar  the  square  yard  were  fair- 
ly and  honestly  imported,  the  wool  grower  was  protect- 


ed to  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  cloth* 
because  every  yard  contained  two  pounds  of  wool  wiiicli 
was  taxed  fifty  per  cent.  Since  then  1 have  consulted 
several  extensive  woollen  manufacturers  of  an  adjoining 
stale;  and  they  inform  me  that  a yard  of  cloth  will  take 
two  and  quarter  pounds  of  wool.  Now  as  this  is  really 
a very  important  matter  to  our  farmers,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther or  no  it  is  their  interest  to  sustain  the  duties  on 
cloths. 

One  yard  of  cloth  costing  in  England  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  running  yard,  that  is,  per  yard  as  it  is 
bought  by  farmers  out  of  the  shops,  is  made  ol  English 
WOOL  costing  there  about  thirty-five  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  before  staled,  each  yard  contains  two  and  a quar- 
ter pounds. 

lbs.  of  English  wool  at c35  is...c79 

Now  the  duly  on  this  wool  is  first  4 cents 

per  pound  specific,  wliich  is .c  9 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  fif- 
ty-five per  cent,  on  the  cost  per  lb.  be- 
cause in  all  cases  of  ad  valorem  duty,  ten 
per  cent,  is  added  to  the  cost;  this  duly 
then  is  fiflv  per  cent,  on  87  cents,  which 
is .’ c43j 

52^ 

The  duty  on  a yard  of  cloth  is .c68 

Deduct  the  duty  on  the  foreign  wool,  ot  which  it  is 
made,  as  above  slated c52^ 

cl6^ 

The  manufacturer  then,  on  cloth  of  this  description, 
has  a protection  of  1 6^-  cents,  on  50,  which  is  eleven 
PER  CENT  — the  remaining  forty-tour  per  cent,  is  a pro- 
tection to  the  wool  grower. 

But  the  late  convention  held  in  this  city  was  not  called 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  this  law,  hut  to  put  a 
stop  to  frauds  by  which  the  wool  grower  and  manufac- 
turer are  entirely  deprived  of  all  protection.  Very  ma- 
ny cases  have  occurred,  and  it  is  believed  yet  occur,  in 
which  cloths  pay  but  sixty-eight  cents  per  yard  which 
cost  two  dollars  per  yard.  I'he  case  then  stands  thus: — 
2^  lbs.  ot  foreign  wool,  costing  50  cts.  per  lb.  is  $1  12^ 


Specific  duty  as  above C 9 

Ad  valorem  duty  as  above  on — 

2^  pounds  of  wool,  at  c50,  is. 62 


71 

Thus,  the  real  duty  which  such  a cloth  ought  to  pay, 
if  legally  imported,  is  71  cents  on  the  two  and  a quarter 
pounds  of  wool  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool  grower;  but, 
being  fraudulently  imported,  it  only  pays  52^  cents.— 
Nor  does  it  indeed  pay  this  for  his  benefit,  for  being 
fraudulently  imported,  it  deprives  the  manufacturer  en- 
tirely of  his  protection,  and  is  sold  in  this  market  at  a 
price  ruinous  to  his  business,  which  entirely  takes  away 
from  him  the  power  to  buy  wool  at  any  price  whatever, 
by  which  the  wool  grower  can  live — of  course  it  is  also 
ruinous  to  the  interest  of  the  wool  grower. 

The  convention  then  instead  of  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose charged  against  them,  met  for  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  ihe  price  of  wool. 

Our  farmers  will  surely  understand  this  matter,  and 
not  let  the  anti-tariff  politicians  cheat  them  out  of  their 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  wool. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  what  object  these  men  hare— 
they  have  been  driven  from  every  argument  they  have 
brought  forward  against  protection  to  the  home  industry 
and  now  they  are  endeavoring  to  create  a jealousy  be- 
tween the  wool  grower  and  the  manufacturer  of  cloth; 
but  they  will  tail  in  this  as  they  have  tailed  in  every 
other  scheme  they  hate  got  up,  to  sustain  themselves,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  late  convention  being  political 
and  sustaining  the  interests  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  presiden- 
cy, there  is  an  unblushing  impudence  and  falsehood  in  this 
assertion,  greater  than  those  they  usually  resort  to.  The 
president,  the  honorable  Nathan  Williams  of  Utica,  is 
a well  known  Jackson-raan  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
either  that  the  members  of  the  convention  would  have 
chosen  him  to  that  office,  or  that  he  would  have  served 
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in  it  ha*l  there  been  any  intention  to  make  it  a political 
^■ngine  to  sei  ve  Mr.  Clay. 

But  onr  wool  growers  are  invited  to  join  with  their 
manufacturing  friends  and  send  a delegate  from  each 
congressional  district  to  the  convention,  to  meet  in  this 
city  on  the  second  Wednesday  ot  October  next,  and  then 
they  will  learn  all  about  the  motives  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, who  will  never  desert  tliera. 

The  writer  of  tliis  article  is  authorised  to  state  that 
they  will  never  consent  to  the  reduction  of  any  part  of 
the  present  duty  on  wool — on  the  contrary  that  they  go 
for  the  protection  of  the  home  industry  as  a system,  and 
as  such,  will  give  it  every  support  in  their  power. 

Loco:>roTiTES.  The  JVest  Point,  at  Charleston,  is 
performing  five  miles  in  nineteen  minutes,  with  a train 
of  cars  attached  containing  about  120  persons,  and  one 
laden  with  cotton. 

The  usual  lime  of  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester--32  miles,  is  90  minutes,  with  a train  of 
cars  and  300  passengers.  The  journey  has  been  made 
in  58  minutes!  On  a late  occasion,  three  locomotives, 
with  35  carriages  and  900  passengers,  were  on  the  road 
together,  and  made  a splendid  show — in  some  parts  of 
the  road  going  a mile  in  a minute! 

A letter  from  Liverpool  says — Guerney’s  locomotive 
has  been  running  on  the  common  turnpike  road,  from 
Cheltenham  to  Gloucester  for  the  last  4 months,  full  of 
passengers,  without  a single  accident.  The  cause  of  the 
accident,  the  other  day  to  his  locomotive  at  Glasgow,  was, 
that  when  he  left  that  tov/n  to  return  to  Cornwall,  he 
look  from  it  several  important  parts  of  the  machinery,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  used  during  his  absence,  but,  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  the  missing  parts  were  supplied,  by 
a person  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  machine,  and 
when  put  in  motion  the  accident  occurred,  which  you 
will  see  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Guerney  has 
been  most  unfairly  treated.  i'he  distance  between 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  is  upwards  of  9 miles,  and 
the  journey  is  accomplished  within  the  hour. 

David  Williams,  tlie  last  of  the  captors  of  Andre, 
died  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
military  honors.  The  fidelitt  of  Paulding,  Van 
a art  and  fVilliams  wjll  give  their  names  to  the  latest 
posterity  of  the  American  people. 

Cholera  morbus.  This  dreadful  disease  is  power- 
fully proceeding  westward.  Its  desolation  has  been 
greater  than  any  other  scourge  with  which  mankind  has 
been  latterly  afflicted.  It  is  spreading  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land— and  said  to  be  of  the  very  worst  kind.  On  the  7th 
of  June  it  reached  Dantzic,  and  ot  28  persons  attacked 
fifteen  died.  At  Riga,  from  125  to  150  were  attacked, 
dady — some  die  in  six  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  ajj- 
pear,  and  not  more  than  one-third  recover.  Strict  qua- 
rantines had  been  estsbiished  at  the  Danish  ports  on  the 
Baltic — and  at  Berlin,  bills  of  healtli  granted  in  Russia, 
Poland  and  Galicia  are  declared  nullities.  About  forty 
vessels  from  the  Baltic  were  quarantined  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  written, 
through  his  secretary,  to  the  Prussian  general  Gneiscard, 
requesting  him  to  ofter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw, 
the  assistance  of  a celebrated  physician,  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  morbus. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  physicians  concur  in  the 
cpinion  that  the  disorder  is  not  contagious. 

IsDiAN  TREATY.  The  last  received  Mad  River  Cou  - 
rant  stales,  that  a treaty  was  holden  on  the  20th  inst. 
between  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner,  acting  on  tlie  [tart  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Lewistown  Indians,  which  result- 
ed in  the  cession  of  the  reserve  belonging  to  the  latter. 
The  lerraa  on  which  the  jturchase  was  made,  are  reported 
to  be  as  follows;  'I'be  Indians  are  to  be  paid  for  their 
lands  at  tlie  rale  of  $ 1 25  per  acre,  so  soon  as  the  same 
shall  be  sold  by  government:  and  are  besides  to  receive 
tw  uethe  quantity  of  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  are  to  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  They  are  likewise  to  be  allowed  some  compensa- 
tion for  tha  improvements,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a cer- 


tain quantity  of  farming  utensils.  The  paper  atates,  that  a 
treaty  for  the  same  purpose  was  expected  to  be  held  in  a 
few  days  with  the  Waughpahkonnetta  Indians,  who  ap- 
peared willing  to  dispose  of  their  lands  in  order  to  move 
further  west. 

The  Cherokee  aknuitt.  The  proceedings  stated 
below  are  eminently  calculated  to  destroy  the  national 
character  of  the  Cherokees,  and  render  the  annuity  un- 
availing— except  to  the  profit  of  agents  employed  in  the 
payment  of  it. 

We  observed  not  long  since  that  the  people  through- 
out the  nation  had  signed  a protest  against  the  mode 
contemplated  for  the  distribution  of  ihe  annuity,  and 
that  they  had  authorised  Mr.  John  Martin  to  draw  the 
money  according  to  the  manner  heretofore  practised. 
Mr,  Martin,  we  understand,  sometime  since  went  to 
the  agency  and  presented  his  papers,  which  the  agent 
refused  to  accept,  and  gave  as  a reason  that  he  must  do 
his  duty,  and  comply  with  the  instructions  from  the  pre- 
sident, requiring  him  to  pay  io  individuals , and  not  to  the 
nation.  We  supposed  all  along  that  no  attention  would 
be  paid  to  those  papers,  but  the  Cherokees  have  done 
their  duty  in  protesting  against  this  little  business  of  the 
government.  It  has  now  become  notorious,  that  the 
wishes  of  a great  majority  of  the  individuals,  for  whose 
interest  so  much  attention  seems  to  be  used  by  the  great 
men  at  Washington,  have  been  most  shamefully  disre- 
garded. In  these  measures  the  object  of  the  president 
is  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood. 

We  have  heard  the  agent  has  succeeded  in  inducing 
some  individuals,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women,  to 
receive  their  proportion  of  the  annuity, cents  a 
piece!  It  is  further  said  that  most  of  them  have  taken 
corn,  (they  preferred  it  we  suppose),  and  the  agent 
has  received  the  money; — It  is  a money-making  business 
for  him  and  particular  friends.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  captive  missionaries  were  still  in  close  confine- 
ment, at  the  station  of  the  Georgia  guard,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  l4th  inst.  We  have  not  understood  whether 
they  have  since  been  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities  in  Georgia.  \_Cherokee  Phoenix., 

The  mackerel  ftshert.  From  the  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Telegraph — We  have  been  politely  favored 
with  the  following  statement  ot  the  number  of  barrels  of 
mackerel  packed  in  this  state,  the  last  26  years.  The 
halves  are  reduced  to  whole  barrels. 


1804 

8,079^ 

1818 

'47,210 

1805 

8.936| 

1819 

105,433 

1806 

8,473 

1820 

256.243 

1807 

10,904^ 

1821* 

111,009^ 

1808 

7,738^ 

1822 

160,294| 

1809 

8-865| 

1823 

145,006 

1810 

13,058J 

1824 

191,650i, 

1811 

19,632 

1825 

254,38l| 

1812 

5,018^ 

1826 

158,740i, 

1813 

3,832| 

1827 

190,310^. 

1814 

1,349 

1828 

237,324^, 

1815  (12 

tcs.I  16,394^ 

1829 

225,882 

1816 

' 30,021 

1830 

308,462 

1817 

37,982 

“The  American  system!”  In  the  town  of  Georgia, 
Vermont,  a few  days  since,  a party  of  ladies  met  at  the 
house  of  a friend,  whose  ages  and  descendants,  as  far  aa 
known,  are  as  follows. 


a 

a| 

o 

to 

s 

0*5 

Polly  Blalchley. . . .. 

9 

22 

1 

Mary  Chamberlin... 

10 

96 

95 

s 

M iriam  Dee. 

12 

88 

54 

Elizabeth  Newton... 

7 

51 

3 

Elizabeth  Stoddard.. 

7 

27 

40 

r 

— — — 

■ -1 

422 

45 

284 

193 

10 

•The  first  year  after  the  division  of  the  states. 
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They  all  reside  within  one  mile  and  a halt'  of  each 
other.  Great  numbers  were  present  to  witness  this  as- 
semblage of  extraordinary  [)ersonages.  It  is  seldom  (hat 
a [)arty  of  five  have  been  found  together,  whose  descend- 
ants amounted  to  such  a number,  viz.  532  persons. 

The  preceding  would  throw  Mr.  Malthus  and 
other  like  anti-population  “philoso[)hers”  into  hystericks! 
but  we,  in  America,  rejoice  in  (he  progress  of  lawful  ma- 
nufactures of  all  sorts!  Our  manufacturing  villages  are 
“generative”  concerns.  'I'here  are  more  young  and  vir- 
tuous manied  women  at  them,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  same  number  of  like  [tersons  any  where  else. 

Female  ix(JE?ruiTr.  The  following  anecdote  is  re 
lated  in  a late  English  paper. — “.A  short  time  since 
lady  made  her  appearance  in  a box  at  the  theatre  Della 
Scala,  in  Milan,  attired  in  the  three  insurrectionary  co 
lors — red,  white  and  green.  The  police  handed  her  out 
but  the  next  day,  three  ladies,  each  of  whom  had  select 
ed  one  of  those  colors  for  her  dress,  were  seen  sitting  in 
the  same  box:  they  were  received  with  loud  applause  by 
llie  audience,  and  then  dismissed  from  the  house  by  the 
argus-eyed  minions  of  power.” 

Duty  op  post  masters.  From  the  Christian  ^dvo 
cate.  The  following  extract  ol  a letter  from  the  post 
master  general  settles  most  clearly  and  definitely  a very 
important  point,  in  relation  to  which  we  have  heretofoi 
sutlered  grievously  from  the  neglect  of  too  many  post 
masters  to  comply  with  the  law  and  their  instructions  on 
the  subject  mentioned.  I'he  remedy  to  which  the  post 
master  general  has  decided  that  we  are  entitled,  is  in 
act  accordance  with  what  we  have  long  believed  to  be 
both  the  law  and  the  equity  in  the  case,  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  If  post  masters  do  not  give 
due  notice  to  the  publishers,  in  case  any  of  our  papers  are 
not  taken  from  their  offices,  ^Hhey  are  liable  to  pay  the 
sum  which  would  be  due  from  the  subscribers.’* 

*^Fost  office  department,  July  13,  1831. 
'^Gentlemen: — Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  enclosing 
one  trom  E.  T.  Bridge,  is  received  at  this  department; 
and  the  post  master  of  Savage’s  mills.  Me.  will  be  ita 
mediately  written  to  upon  the  subject. 

“I  he  duty  of  post  masters  is  very  plainly  laid  down 
upon  the  subject  of  which  you  speak,  in  the  12th  sec- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  instruction  of  the  post  office  laws. 
They  are  bound  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  publish- 
ers of  newspapers  which  arrive  at  their  office,  and  which 
are  not  taken  out  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  direct- 
ed. In  case  they  neglect  this  duty,  they  are  liable  to  pay 
the  sum  which  would  be  due  from  the  subscriber.  As  to 
the  right  of  post  masters  to  sell  the  papers  for  the  post- 
age, as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bridge,  it  does  riot  accrue 
until  after  three  months  from  the  notice  before  spoken  of, 
and  it  has  reference  only  to  the  papers  sent  during  and 
after  that  time.  I am  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  T.  Barry. 

^^Messrs.  J.  Emory  and  B.  Waugh.** 


England 

No.  of  members. 
2U2 

Population. 

661 ,434 

Property. 

£2,550,668 

Wales 

10 

346,595 

1,126,055 

Scotland 

21 

1, ('98, 863 

Ireland 

32 

1,569,485 

265 

3 678,377 

£3,678,723 

Steam  engines.  One  ol  our  late  London  papers  says, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  in  England  not 
less  than  15,000  steam  engines  at  work,  some  of  thern  of 
almost  incredible  power.  There  is  one  in  Cornwall  of  a 
thousand  horse  power\  Taking  it  for  granted  that,  on  an 
average,  these  engines  are  only  of  25  horse  power  each, 
It  would  be  equal  to  375,000  horses. 

British  POPULATION.  A new  census  is  taking.  I’he 
returns  so  far  as  published,  shew  a very  large  increase 
in  the  last  10  years— especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

The  new  British  parliament.  A late  London 
paper  presents  the  following  view  of  the  new  house  of 
commons — 


Another  paper  gives  a list  of  28  peers  who  send  134 
members — of  6 persons,  not  peers,  who  send  2l  more — 
adding,  that  48  other  persons  send  2 each,  and  89  one 
member  each — in  recapitulation,  171  persons  send  340 
members  to  parliament.  “Relorm”  was,  indeed,  neces- 
sar} ! 

We  have  a long  account  of  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
Scotch  peers — two  of  those  present  Mere  the  husbands 
of  two  of  Jordan’s  children,  the  earl  of  Erroll  and 

viscount  Falkland.  Both  were  candidates,  but  the  lat- 
ter only  was  elected.  The  earl  of  Erroll,  however,  has 
a seat  in  the  house  of  lords  by  virtue  of  an  English  peer- 
age which  the  king  has  given  Rim.  Falkland’s  wife  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  ball  or  entertainment 
given  after  the  election  of  the  Scotch  peers — and,  in  the 
homage  paid  her,  perhaps — perhaps  only,  had  heart 
enough  to  reflect  that  her  mother,  without  any  just  cause, 
cast-off  hy  the  man  she  calls  father,  died  at  Paris  in  want 
of  the  usual  necessaries  of  life — when  the  “royal  duke,’* 
on  the  decease  of  tl:e  princess  Charlotte,  hastened  to  get 
married  that  the  blood  of  the  Guelphs  might  descend  in 
right  line  to  bless  the  United  Kingdom! 

Mr.  Thornby,  a merchant  at  Liverpool  and  a candi- 
date for  a seat  in  parliament,  was  publicly  objected  to 
because  “engaged  in  the  American  trade!” — that  is,  he 
traded  with  America  and  in  American  goods,  as  our 
shop-keepers  do  in  British  calicoes  and  pins — only  on  a 
larger  scale. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


For  reform. 

No.  of  members.  Population. 

10,600,003 
361,937 
994,592 
5,224,319 


287 

13 

24 

68 

392 


Property. 

£47,193,866 

1,011,061 


17,180,852  £48,204,9271 


The  king  and  royal  family  of  France  are  very 
popular.  They  are  easy  of  access,  of  plain  manners,  and 
very  simple  in  their  costume.  The  princesses  often 
receive  company  in  plain  white  muslin  dresses,  without 
any  display  of  jewels,  lace,  &c.  and  their  intercourse  with 
individuals  is  unaffectedly  frank  and  easy.  I'he  king 
conducts  himself  in  the  same  way — but  yet  maintains  the 
dignity  of  his  place,  as  chief  magistrate  of  a mighty  na- 
tion. In  his  late  tour,  he  was  every  where  received  with 
a generous  enthusiasm — but  sometimes  embarrassing  in- 
cidents occurred.  We  notice  one  of  them,  as  character- 
istic of  the  king. 

At  Metz,  after  having  harangued  the  mayor,  and  spoke 
favorably  of  the  national  guard,  the  king  was  about  retir- 
ing, when  a captain  stepped  forth,  holding  in  his  hand 
a written  paper  he  was  about  to  read  to  him.  The  king 
said,  “Are  you  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard.?’* 
No,  sire,  but  I am  delegated  by  the  commandant.”— 
The  king  then  permitted  him  to  proceed,  and  he  com- 
menced his  discourse  as  follows;  “Sire,  more  than  once 
since  the  revolution  in  July,  the  national  guard  of  Metz 
has  addressed  to  your  majesty  the  expression  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  throne  of  the  citizen  king,  and  its  vows  in  be- 
half of  those  institutions  which  ought  to  sustain  it.  Sire, 
you  will  find  in  our  ranks  a new  manifestation  of  our  af- 
fection. Yes,  we  bear  on  our  standard  the  motto,  ‘liber- 
ty, public  order.’  In  our  view,  these  ideas  are  insepar- 
able. If  order  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  liberty, 
has  not  experience  proved  that  the  surest  means  of  estab- 
lisliing  order  is  to  satisfy  the  progressive  wants  of  ci- 
vilization, by  liberal  and  popular  laws?  Among  these 
laws  the  most  decisive  for  the  future  prosperity  of  France, 
is  that  which  is  to  organize  the  second  branch  of  the  le- 
gislative power.” — 

At  these  words,  the  king,  interrupting  the  officer,  said, 
“T/^e  armed Jorce  does  not  deliberate',  you  are  no  lon- 
ger the  organ  of  the  national  guard:  therefore  I ought 
to  hear  no  more.  ” 

The  Moniteur  says  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
this  officer  was  not  delegated  by  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guards. 

Portugal.  England  has  obtained  redress  for  the 
wrongs  committed  by  order  of  the  tyrant  of  Portugal, 
and  France  is  sending  a strong  fleet  to  enforce  her  claims. 
We  have  heard  ol  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States,  to  obtain  “satisfaction  for  the  past,  or  security 
for  the  future.” 

Ai-oiers.  France  seems  to  be  silently  givin|>  stability 
to  her  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  When  theiV 
contiguity  to  Europe  and  other  great  local  advantages 
are  considered,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  hitherto  ne- 
glected and  desolate  tract  of  country  may,  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  civilization,  become  the  seat  of  a large 
population  and  an  active  commerce.  It  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  ac- 
quisition of  France  has  not  excited  the  jealousy  of  rival 
nations.  [jy.  Y.  Courier. 

[We  rather  think  that  the  “rival  nations”  are  too  much 
afraid  of  their  own  people,  and  of  one  another,  to  inter- 
fere, just  now,] 

Provisions.  The  following  extract  of  a letter,  has 
been  received  at  the  department  of  state: — 

“The  exportation  of  provisions  from  the  provinces  of 
Volhinia  and  Podolia  being  prohibited,  in  consideration 
of  the  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  Russian  army;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  provisions  at  Odessa  being  likewise 
taken  up,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
spring,  provisions  will  be  scarce  and  dear.  In  order,  as 
much  as  possible  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  the 
government  proposes  purcliasing  ail  the  cargoes  now  on 
the  spot  which,  including  wheat  and  barley,  amount  to 
200,000  Kilos.^' 

[There  is  no  use  in  speaking  about  weights  or  mea- 
sures of  capacities  generally  unknown.  What  is  a ‘-Ki- 
los?” We  have  referred  to  several  books  without  being- 
able  to  ascertain  its  quantity.  Even  Oddy,  in  liis  table  (!f 
Russian  weights  and  measures,  does  not  mention  it.] 

Foreign  news.  We  have  given  our  usual  brief  his- 
tory of  foreign  events*  under  their  own  proper  head. 
An  arrival  from  England,  one  day  later,  informs — 

Tliat  Mr.  Perrier  had  retired  from  the  heai!  of  the 
French  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  marshal  Soult. 
The  affairs  of  Belgium  were  unchanged,  except  a report 
prevailed  that  a French  army  would  soon  march  info 
that  country.  The  French  stocks  had  fallen. 

The  accounts  from  Warsaw  are  one  day  later.  They 
shew  the  prevalence  of  the  best  spirit  among  the  Poles. 
The  general  in  chief  had  recruited  his  strength,  ami  was 
about  to  leave  Praga  to  attack  the  grand  army  of  Russia. 
Their  enemies  appear  very  much  harrassed  and  discou- 
raged. It  was  reported  that  general  Clirzanowski  had 
just  obtained  a great  victory  over  them,  near  Zamosc. 

The  cholera  is  making  dreadful  ravages  in  Galicia,  and 
is  said  to  have  broken  out  at  Hamburg.  I he  plague 
has  made  its  appearance  at  Smyrna.  France  was  quiet. 
The  price  of  bread  stuffs  was  declining  in  England. 
Colton  dull. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Arrivals  at  New  York  bring  Liverpool  dates  (o  the 
27th  of  June. 

ENGLAND. 

The  British  parliament  was  opened  by  the  king,  in 
person,  on  the  21st  of  June. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21st,  at  an  early  hour,  every  roof, 
window,  balcony  and  doorway,  from  St.  James  to  St.  Ste 
phens,  were  beseiged  with  eager  and  expecting  behold- 
ers. “At  length,  the  roar  of  cannon  announced  tlie 
departure  of  tiie  royal  party  from  the  palace.  The  in- 
termediate time,  until  its  arrival  at  the  parliament,  was 
marked  by  the  reverberations  of  the  mulutuclitious  voices 
that  hailed  the  king  at  every  turn.  ‘Along  the  line  tlie 
signal  ran,*  and  the.  feu  de  joie  of  loyal  voices  in  con- 
tinued cheers,  notwithstanding  the  parched  lips  of  fiery 
faces,  was  kept  up  with  little  intermission.  The  king, 
we  thought,  looked  pale  and  dispirited;  and  the  cheering 
was  not  so  loud  and  enthusiastic  as  the  crowd  would 
have  led  us  to  expect.” 

About  2 o’clock,  lie  entered  the  antique  chamber,  in 
magnificent  robes,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  that 
long  line  of  kings,  amongst  whom  there  have  been  few 
more  popular  than  himself.  The  commons  were  sum- 
moned, and  his  majesty,  in  a voice  apparently  affected 
by  a slight  cold,  delivered  the  following 


address: 

“Jl/^  lords  gentlemen, 

“I  have  availed  mjself  of  the  earliest  opportunitj’^  of 
resorting  to  your  advice  and  assistance  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  parliament. 

“Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people  on  the  expediency 
of  a reform  in  the  representation,  1 have  now  to  recom- 
mend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most 
attentive  consideration,  confident  that  in  any  measures 
which  you  may  prepare  for  its  adjustment,  you  will 
carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution,  by  which  (he  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the 
authority  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured. 

“The  assurances  of  a friendly  disposition  which  1 con- 
tinue to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers,  encourage  the 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commotions  which 
have  disturbed  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  contest 
now  existing  in  Poland,  tlie  general  peace  will  be  main- 
tained. 

“To  the  preservation  of  this  blessing  my  most  anxious 
care  will  be  constantly  directed. 

“The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Belgium  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion; but  the  most  complete  agreement  continues  to  sub- 
sist between  the  powers  whose  plenipotentiaries  have 
been  engaged  in  the  conferences  of  London.  The  prin- 
ciple on  whii-h  these  conlerences  have  been  conducted 
has  been  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,  and  to 
estr.b’isli  their  government  according  to  their  own  views 
of  what  may  be  most  conducive  to  ihe'-r  future  welfare 
and  independence,  under  tlie  sole  condition,  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  principles 
of  public  law,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  undoubted 
right,  tlie  security  of  the  neighboring  states  should  not 
be  endangered. 

“A  series  of  injuries  and  insults,  for  which,  notwith- 
standing repeated  remonstrances,  all  reparation  was 
withheld,  compelled  me  at  last  to  order  a squadron  of 
my  fleet  to  appear  before  Lisbon,  with  a peremptory 
demand  of  satisfaction.  A prompt  compliance  with  that 
demand  prevented  the  necessity  of  further  measures; 
but  I have  to  regret  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
establish my  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Portuguese 
government. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

“1  have' ordered  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  cur- 
rent year  to  be  laid  before  you,  and  1 rely  with  confi- 
dence on  your  loyalty  and  zeal  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  public  service,  as  well  as  for  the  farther 
application  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  last  parliament; 
always  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  a wise  and 
wholesome  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. 

'•''My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  to  you,  that  the 
large  reduction  of  taxes  which  took  place  in  the  last  and 
in  the  present  year,  with  a view  to  the  relief  of  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the  community,  has  not  been  attended 
with  a proportionate  diminution  of  the  public  income.  1 
trust  tliat  such  additional  means  as  may  be  required  to 
supply  a part  of  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  these  reduc- 
tions may  be  found,  without  any  material  abridgement  of 
the  comforts  of  my  people. 

“To  assist  the  industiy,  to  improve  the  resources,  and 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country  on  sound  princi- 
ples, and  on  a safe  and  fasting  foundation,  will  be  at 
all  times  the  object  of  my  solicitude,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  I look:  with  confidence  to  jour  zealous  co-ope- 
ration. 

“It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I have  to  announce  to 
you  the  continued  progress  of  a formidable  disease,  to 
which  my  attention  had  been  early  directed,  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Information  having  been  more 
recently  received  that  it  had  extended  its  ravages  to  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  whence  there  is  a great  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  my  dominions,  I have  directed  that  all  the 
precautions  should  be  taken  which  experience  has  re- 
commended as  most  effectual  for  guarding  against  the 
introduction  of  so  dangerous  a malady  into  tliis  country 
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“Great  distress  lias  unhappily  prevailed  in  some  tlis- 
tricts,  and  more  particularly  in  a part  of  the  western 
counties  of  Ireland,  to  relieve  which,  in  the  most  press- 
ing cases,  1 have  not  liesitated  to  authorise  the  a pjilication 
of  such  means  as  were  immediately  available  for  that  pur- 
])ose.  But  assistance  of  this  nature  is  necessarily  limited 
in  Its  amount,  and  can  only  be  temporary  in  its  efiect. 
I'lie  possibility,  therefore,  of  introducing  any  measures 
which,  by  assisting  the  improveipent  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  may  tend  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  evils,  must  be  a subject  of  the  most  anx- 
ious interest  to  me,  and  to  you  of  the  most  grave  and 
cautious  consideration. 

“Local  disturbances,  unconnected  with  any  political 
causes,  have  taken  place  both  in  this  part  of  the  Unileil 
Kingdom  and  in  Ireland.  In  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Roscommon  and  Galway,  a sy  stem 
of  violence  and  outrage  had  for  some  time  been  carried 
on  to  an  alarming  extent,  for  the  repression  of  which  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  law  has  been  vigorously 
and  successfully  exerted.  By  these  means,  the  neces- 
sity of  enacting  new  laws  to  strengthen  the  executive 
government  with  further  powers,  w ill,  1 trust,  be  pre- 
vented. 

“To  avert  such  a necessity  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
my  most  earnest  desire;  but  if  it  should  unfortunately 
arise,  I do  not  doubt  your  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  by  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  required  for  their  more  effectual  pro- 
tection.” 

Addresses  to  the  king  were  moved  in  the  two  houses, 
as  usual,  and  carried,  lu  the  house  of  lords  on  the  ii4th, 
the  lord  chancellor  announced  the  presentation  of  the 
address  from  that  body,  and  the  king’s  answer  as  fol- 
lovvs:  “1  thank  you  tor  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 

1 receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  that  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  early  consideration  of  the  matters  which  i 
have  recommended  to  y our  attention,  and  1 rely  w'iih 
confidence  on  your  zealous  support  of  my  endeavors  to 
maintain  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  my  do- 
minions.” 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  24th  June,  lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  reform  bill,  and  made  a speech  of 
considerable  length,  in  which  he  gave  an  exposition  of 
the  view's  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

After  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  second  read- 
ing ot  the  bill,  at  the  instance  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  week.  There 
w^s  no  opposition  to  the  details  of  the  bill  on  its  first 
reading,  the  opposition  having  determined  to  reserve 
their  resistance  to  the  second.  Its  passage  through  the 
house  of ’commons  will  be  eft’ected,  it  is  thought,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  should  it  be  defeated  in  the 
house  ot  lords,  it  is  presumed  that  the  king  will  raise 
a sufficient  number  of  the  more  wealthy  and  influential 
commoners  to  the  benches  of  that  body,  to  counteract 
the  majority  which  may  exist  there,  and  thus  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

In  tlie  house  of  lords,  the  debates  opened  in  an  angry' 
mood.  The  earl  ot  VVinchelsea  tormally  notified 
earl  Grey,  that  he  could  no  longer  adhere  to  his  admi- 
nistration'. The  reform  question  was  inciilentally  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  imlications  are  against 
the  passage  of  the  relorm  bill.  The  address  to  the 
king  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  duke  of 
jSorlolk,*  a Catholic  Peer,  who  has  taken  his  seal  since 
the  emancipation  hill.  This  is  his  first  parliamentary 
effort.  Ill  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pelham  moved 
the  address.  • 

\ lu  answer  to  a question  put  to  him,  earl  Grey  re- 
marked that  the  measures  pursued  by  France  towards 
Portugal,  were  such  as  England,  under  similar  circum- 
\ances,  would  have  adopted.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
Yongly  recommended  that  all  possible  friendship 
4ouId  be  maintained  between  England  and  France. 


1 The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  the,;5rs^  peer  of  England, 
a'l^heredilary  earl  marshal — but  excluded  from  a seat 
hofise  of  peers  until  the  passage  of  the  late  eman- 
cipHfcon  bill — the  dukes  of  Norfolk  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholi^s^  from  1483  to  the  present  day. 


Mr.  Washington  Irving,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  introducetl  to  tlie  king,  at  a levee  on  the 
22(1  June. 

A notice  from  the  navy  office,  has  appeared  at 
Lloyd’s,  of  2,000  tons  of  good  coppered  shipping  being 
wanted,  to  be  employed  as  regular  transports,  I'he 
object  for  which  these  vessels  are  wanted  is  not  known, 
though  supposed  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  cholera. 

FUANCE. 

Paris  has  been  restored  to  quiet,  and  all  parties  disa- 
vow any  connexion  with  the  late  mobs.  'I'he  elections 
are  not  expected  to  create  riots,  as  there  are  but  about 
12,000  electors.  The  Journal  des  Debats  announces  as 
certain,  the  triumph  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
party.  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland, 
had  addressed  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  com- 
plaining that  jiolilical  motives  should  have  been  ascrib- 
ed to  his  visit  to  his  mother  in  London,  and  affirming 
that  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  that  his  name  would  have 
alarmed  a loo  timid  diplomacy,  while  his  sympathy 
would  have  been  attributed  to  personal  ambition,  he 
should  have  joined  the  ranks  of  freedom  in  Belgium  or 
Poland.  The  fleet  of  Toulon  was  proceeding  to  Por- 
tugal. Tw'elve  tliousand  francs  had  been  subscribed 
at  Paris  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish — two-thirds  by  En. 
glish  and  one-third  by  French  residents. 

POLAND. 

Count  Deibitsch,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  died  at  Kleezewo,  near  Pullusk,  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  on  the  morning  of  P'riday  the  10th  of 
June,  at  one  o’clock.  He  was  well  and  in  fine  spirits 
the  day  before.  By  one  account  his  malady  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cholera  morbus,  and  by  another  apo- 
plexy— or,  ‘‘hard  drinking.”  His  death  has  placed  the 
command  of  the  army  temporarily  in  the  hands  of 
count  Toll,  who  will  maintain  it  until  relieved  by  gene- 
ral Paskewitch,  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  the 
successor  of  Deibitsch  previous  to  his  death.  One  of  the 
Paris  journals  ascribes  the  death  of  general  Deibitsch, 
to  the  chagrin  caused  by  his  dismissal  from  command; 
but  the  Russian  accounts  are  silent  as  to  his  being  super 
ceded.  o i - 

The  Russian  forces  in  Poland  are  much  divided.  The 
news  from  Podolia  is  every  day  more  cheering.  The 
insurgents  have  taken  possession  of  Salanow  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  whole  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
one  officer  who  escaped.  They  had  taken  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  were  at  leat  30,000  strong.  A party  of 
them  in  their  impetuosity  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  had 
entered  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  and  were  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  Prussians.  The  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  is  considered  culpably  partial  to  the 
Russians,  affording  them  every  facility  and  throwing 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Poles. 

Letters  from  Lithuania  state  that  general  Chlapowski, 
aided  by  the  insurgents,  had  taken  the  town  of  Stonim, 
and  that  the  grand  duke  Constantine  had  gone  to  Minsk. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  had  ordered  his  own  private 
physician  to  Warsaw,  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  intimate 
know  ledge  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  plague  to  the 
Poles. 

The  national  guards  of  Warsaw  have  given  a grand 
entertainment  to  the  Polish  soldiers. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  intelligence  from  Eu- 
rope three  days  later  than  that  previously  received,  be- 
ing from  Liverpool  fb  the  1st  July. 

ENGLAND.', 

The  English  papers  are  silent  as  to  the  reform  battle 
then  about  to  be  fought  in  parliament. 

William  Roscoe,  the  eminent  historian  and  scholar, 
died  at  Liverpool  on  the  30lh  June. 

There  are  five  bills  introduced  into  parliament  to  re- 
gulate church  livings,  compositions  of  tithes,  restraining 
the  holding  of  plurality  of  benefices,  &c. — none,  how- 
ever, seem  to  promise  solid  reformation,  in  the  relief  of 
burthens. 

rnANCE. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  French  elections  will  go  against 
the  ministers,  and  that  they  will  have  to  give  way  to  the 
liberal  party,  or  retire.  The  king  was  well  received 
every  where,  and  w as  expected  back  to  Paris  on  the  23rd 
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July.  Paris  was  considered  to  be  still  in  a feverish 
stale. 

BELGIU3I. 

Prince  Leopold  has  accepted  the  throne  of'  Pelgium, 
on  conditions  which  it  is  sup|)Osed  will  prove  satisfacto- 
ry. J'lie  Belgian  congress  were  busily  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging the  budgets  of  the  respective  departments  of 
government.  'I'he  works  for  liie  projected  attack  of 
Antwerp  had  been  suspendeil. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

General  Toll  was  still  in  command  of  the  Russian  ar- 
my in  Poland,  general  Paskewiteh,  the  successor  of  ge- 
neral Deibitsch,  being  dl  at  St.  Petersburgh.  ''1  he  offi- 
cial account  of  the  Russian  commander  in  chief  of  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka,  set  down  his  losses  at  about  3,000. 
I'hese  were  computed  by. the  Poles,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, at  20,000.  The  reported  victories  of  general  Geil- 
gud  over  general  Sacken  are  confirmed. 

The  districts  of  Hungary  are  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Poles,  which  it  is  supposed  will  have 
a good  effect.  'J’he  Polish  corps  of  gen.  Dwernecki 
wliich  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  have  suffered  great- 
ly, having  marched  fur  several  days  and  nights  with  little 
or  no  food.  Their  necessities  have  been  relieved  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  but  he  directed  their  officers  to  be 
separated  from  them.  This  separation  was  painfully  af- 
fecting. 

PORTUGAL. 

Tfie  arrival  of  Don  Pedro  in  London  has  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  in  Lisbon.  He  was  well  received  by' 
the  king  of  England,  and  is  said  to  be  raak ing  arrange- 
ments to  assert  the  rights  of  his  daughter  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  He  is  said  to  have  half  a million  of  money, 
besides  various  other  available  means  wliicli  he  is  ready 
to  appropriate  to  the  above  object. 

T.  lie  cliolera  morbus  has  again  appeared  at  Ritinsk  and 
in  the  government  of  iMahilew.  It  had  not  reached  Ham- 
burgh and  Lubeckashad  been  stated;  those  places  were 
healthy — it  had  broken  out  in  Archangel — 2,341  persons 
had  been  attacked  with  it  at  Riga,  of  whom  1,202  had 
died. 


of  this  rare  work,  which  he  had  in  his  private  library, 
witfi  a request  that  it  may  supply  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed.  [Raleigh  Register. 

litmkev  Hill  monument.  A few  members  of  this  as- 
sociation convened  on  the  17th  June,  and  elected  12  di- 
rectors, all  anti- masons.  The  board  not  being  filled,  a 
further  election  took  place  on  Alonday  last,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  18  anti-anti-masons! 

77/e  Siamese  youths,  being  on  a gunning  excursion  at 
Lynnfield,  Mass,  were  much  pressed  on  by  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants;  and  after  some  “sparring”  one  of 
them  struck  a certain  colonel,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  severely  wounding  one  of  them  with  a stone,  on 
which  they  wheeled  and  fired  a platoon  at  him — their 
guns,  however,  were  then  charged  only  with  powder. 
I'hey  much  alarmed  the  colonel  and  the  rest  of  the  look- 
ers-on; and  they  afterwards  charged  with  ball.  They 
were  arrested  and  bound  over,  &c. 

The  United  States  frigate  Hudson^  capt.  Cassin,  ar- 
rived at  N.  York  last  week  from  Rio  Janeiro — all  well. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Intemperance.  The  clerk  of  Rt-nsselaer  county,  New 
York,  states — that  of7U5  paupers  thrown  on  the  county 
Aluring  the  year  and  costing  $7,871  38 — the  large  amount 
.of  $7,U84  25  was  expended  on  persons  reduced  to  pau- 
perism by  intemperate  fiabits — leaving  only  $787  13  for 
ihe  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  infirm ! 

Riitish  East  India  company..  It  appears  from  state- 
ments recently  submitted  to  the  British  parliament,  that 
.the  commercial  profits  of  the  East  India  company,  or 
.the  nett  return  yielded  by  their  commercial  eapital,  from 
1814-15  to  1828-9  inclusive,  was  ii20,126,001.  Greatest 
profits  in  any  one  year  during  this  period,  £2,157,203, 
viz:  in  1824-5.  Least  profits  £810,385,  viz:  in  1828-9. 
Tea  duly  collected  by  the  company  and  paid  over 
to  the  government  in  the  fourteen  years  mentioned, 
£53,574,416. 

Revenue  from  idolatry.  There  are  many  temples  in 
India  from  which  the  East  India  company  receive  tribute, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Gya,  Allahabad,  and  Tripetty. 
The  total  amount  of  revenue  received  from  all  these 
sources  is  unknown;  but  that  supplied  from  the  follow- 
ing lour  temples  amounts  to  a prodigious  sura.  Air. 
Poynder  estimates  it  as  follows: 

Clear  profit  for  the  seventeen  years  ending  £.  s.  d, 
in  1829,  exclusively  for  Juggernaut  99,205  15  0 
Clear  profit  for  the  sixteen  years  ending  in 

1 829,  inclusively,  for  Gya  455,980  15  0 

Clear  profit  for  the  sixteen  years  ending  in 

1829,  inclusively,  for  Allahabad  159,429  7 6 

Clear  profit  for  ilie  seventeen  years  ending 

in  1829,  inclusively,  for  Tripetty  -205,799  18  6 


Total  tribute  received  from  idolatrous 

worshippers  for  seventeen  years  £920,215  15  0 

Laiuson's  history  of  J\^orth  Carolina.  In  announcing 
the  burning  of  our  capitol  and  the  loss  of  the  state  libra- 
ry, the  fact  was  incidentally  mentioned  by  us,  that  Law- 
son’s history  had  shared  the  common  ruin.  The  circum- 


stance having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Air.  Aladison,  , ^ _ 

that  distinguished  citizen  has  sent  to  gov.  Stokes  a copy  * rien]  was  specific,  that  he  had  been  informed,  and'a® 


“POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY.” 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Messrs  Gales  and  Seaton — I perceive  in  the  publica- 
tion made  by  me,  of  certain  conversations  with  col.  John- 
son, there  is  an  error  in  the  date.  The  conversation  re- 
ferred to,  look  place  in  January,  1830,  not  in  1831, 
Tfiis  error,  I have  no  doubt,  was  made  in  copying  the 
paper,  as  1 found  a similar  one  in  another  copy,  which  I 
retained.  I would  thank  you  to  notice  this  matter  in 
your  paper,  that  it  may  be  correctly  understood.  Your’s, 
fkc.  respectfully,  S.  D.  INGHAAI, 

J\'e-w  Hope,  *i7th  July,  1831. 

From  the  Washington  Telegraph  of  Jlug.  5. 

Got.  Branch. — The  following  letter  from  governor 
Branch  to  the  editor,  confirms  what  has  before  been  said 
by  Air.  Berrien  and  Air.  Ingham. 

Anfield,  Atig.  Is^,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  observed  in  the  Globe,  which  came  to 
hand  by  the  last  mail,  the  following  paragraph  in  Air. 
Blair’s  letter  of  the  2lst  of  July  to  judge  Berrien: 
“When  the  statement  which  I made,  predicated  upon 
col.  Johnson’s  letter,  was  impeached  in  your  second 
note,  1 made  the  application  to  the  president  which  you 
seem  to  think  I ought  now  to  make.  He  immediately 
put  into  my  hands  the  original  memorandum  which  he 
wrote,  and  which  he  read  to  Alessrs.  Branch,  Ingham, 
and  yourself,  &c.” 

I cannot  believe  that  gen.  Jackson  has  authorised  any 
person  to  say  that  he  ever  read,  or  made  known  to  me, 
the  paper  or  memorandum  mentioned.  If  he  has,  then 
we  are  at  issue.  No  paper  of  the  kind  was  ever  read,^ 
or  made  known  to  me,  by  gen.  Jackson,  to  the  best  ot* 
my  knowledge  and  belief.  I have  as  yet  prepared  no 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  dis- 
missal of  Air.  Ingham,  judge  Berrien,  and  myself;  and, 
in  truth,  where  is  the  necessity  now  for  me  to  do  soP 

The  president  in  his  letter  to  Air.  Ingham,  judge  Ber- 
rien and  myself,  says,  that  “t/ie  wa7it  of  harmony  in  the 
cabinet,’^  &c.  was  the  cause  of  our  dismissal;  or,  in 
other  words,  /or  his  re-organization;  and  judge  IJerrien 
and  Mr.  Ingham,  I knoro,  have  truly  interpreted  the 
meaning  ot  this  7//t/si/coZ  expression — -want  of  harmony. 

1 have  too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  ot  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  they  will  be  at  any  loss 
to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  from  the  facts  already 
placed  in  their  possession. 

If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  hereafter  for  me  to 
appear  before  the  public,  I trust  that  I shall  unhesitating- 
ly do  so.  Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  BRANCH. 

To  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Tbe  National  Intelligencer,  of  yesterday,  con 
tains  a letter  of  colonel  Richard  AI.  Johnson,  in  reply  t 
Air.  Ingliam’s  statement  relative  to  the  proposition  a 
leged  to  have  been  made  by  the  former  gentleman, 
behalf. ot  general  Jackson,  to  Alessrs.  Ingham,  Bran* 
and  Berrien.  Col.  Johnson  denies  having  calledt 
the  request  of  general  Jackson,  but  admits  that  it 
with  his  permission  and  approbation.  He  states  at 
“the  complaint  made  by  general  Jackson  against*'® 
part  of  his  cabinet  [Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  e*"" 
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induced  to  believe,  that  they  were  using  their  influence 
to  have  major  Eaton  and  his  family  excluded  Irom  all 
respectable  circles,  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  him, 
and  thus  drive  him  from  office,  and  that  the  attempt  had 
been  made  even  upon  the  foreign  ministers,  and  in  one 
case  had  the  desired  effect.  He  proposed  no  mode  of 
accommodation,  but  declared  expressly,  that  if  such  was 
the  fact,  he  would  dismiss  them  from  office.”  He  also 
states  that  the  president  then  read  to  him  a paper  con- 
taining the  principles  upon  which  he  meant  to  act.  “To 
prevent  a rupture,”  colonel  Johnson  says,  he  “request- 
ed the  president  to  postpone  calling  upon  those  mem- 
bers of  liis  cabinet  till  Saturday,  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  two  days  to  converse  with  them.” 

\Ve  shall  give  the  whole  letter  in  our  next. 

THE  WAnS  OP  EDITOnS,  &C. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  Aug,  5. 

Late  “official.” 

<‘PISTOI.S  FOR  TWO.” 

The  Globe  of  this  morning  says: 

“Col.  Johnson  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  himself 
justice.  He  is  an  honest,  brave,  true  hearted,  and  per- 
severing man,  and  he  will  prove  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  he  is  as  prompt  and  capable  in  defending  his 
own  character,  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  in 
defending  his  country.  By  making  him  a witness  in  the 
attempt  to  disparage  the  president,  and  then  seeking  to 
impeach  his  credibility,  he  is  called  on  to  vindicate  a 
character  in  which  his  countrymen  take  <leep  interest. 
His  kind  offices  towards  Mr.  Berrien  and  his  colleagues 
in  this  business,  have  been  very  ungratefully  requited. 
Their  attempt  to'  sacrifice  him,  we  trust,  will  meet  a 
more  appropriate  retribution. 

“Until  col.  Johnson  is  heard  upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  collateral  points  pre- 
sented in  the  publication  of  the  ex-secretaries.*’ 

And  is  it  possible  that  gen.  Jackson,  who  struck  the 
name  of  the  midshipmen  h'om  the  roll,  thus  calls  upon 
col.  Johnson  to  pght  down  all  contradiction!!  Is  the 
Globe  authorised  to  make  this  call  on  col.  Johnson? 
Who  does  not  read  in  this  appeal  to  arms  the  condem- 
nation, the  self-condemnation,  of  the  “malign  influence?” 
Who  does  not  see  in  it  the  clearest  proof  of  the  truth  of 
those  statements  which  the  Globe  was  authorised  to 
deny  ? 

From  the  Globe. 

Official. 

In  certain  remarks  on  Mr.  Ingham’s  last  letter,  the 
Globe  said — 

“We  most  solemnly  and  upon  honor  assure  Mr.  Ing- 
ham that  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  not  con- 
sulted, nor  had  he  the  slightest  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  paragraph  which  has  called  forth  from  him  seven 
solid  columns  of  animadversion.  We,  moreover,  as- 
sure him,  that  the  president  never  read  it,  heard  it  read, 
nor  heard  of  it,  until  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  and 
as  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  public  business  when  the 
paragraph  was  published,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether 
it  even  caught  his  attention  after  it  was  published.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  this  unlucky  article,  and  do  hereby  assert  our 
claim  to  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter  which  he  has  misdirected 
to  the  president,  with  the  exception  of  so  much  thereof 
as  properly  appertains  to  the  negotiation  with  regard  to 
the  trial  of  the  assassins;  a subject  which  must  be  set- 
tled by  Mr.  Trist  and  himself.” 

From  the  Telegraph — in  reply. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Globe  was  established 
by  the  special  patronage  of  the  administration;  that  it 
professes  to  be  its  chosen  organ,  that  it  boasts  that  it 
speaks  by  authority  of  the  president;  and  that  the  article 
of  the  llth  of  July,  gives  a private  letter  written  by  the 
president  to  Mr.  Ingham,  which  could  have  been  ob- 
tained only  from  the  president  himself,  it  requires  all 
the  reckless  boldness  of  the  organ  to  assert,  that  “the 
president  never  read  it,  nor  heard  of  it,  until  it  appeared 
in  the  newspaper.”  And  it  requires  no  less  than  such 
a witaess  to  assert  a belief  that  “it  has  not  even  caught 
his  attention  after  it  was  published.” 

The  blundering  of  the  Globe  has  already  involved  the 
president  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  the  statement 


of  the  Globe  now  made  be  true,  if  the  president  had  no 
hand  or  lot  in  the  publication  referred  to,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a chief  magistrate  who  permits  such  fel- 
lows as  Blair  and  Kendall  to  make  such  use  of  his  name 
and  private  letters?  If  it  be  false,  who  does  not  pity 
the  condition  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  two  years  ago, 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  union,  and  is  now  re- 
duced to  such  an  alternative? 

Will  the  Globe  please  to  inform  us  upon  what  autho- 
rity it  presumes  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  executive. 
If  it  be  (rue  that  it  is  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  president,  and  that  to  give  the  force  of  his  name  to 
its  articles,  it  uses  his  private  papers,  without  so  much 
as  consulting  him,  it  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  pre- 
sident is  in  the  leading  strings  of  those  who  manage  the 
Globe,  and  that  they  have  so  little  respect  for  him  and 
his  opinions,  that  they  do  not  even  think  it  worth  while 
to  ask  his  consent  to  use  his  name  in  a controversy,  in 
which  he  is  personally  concerned,  and  involving  the  mo- 
tives of  one  for  the  most  decided  and  marked  acts  of 
his  life!!!  To  such  deplorable  and  disreputable  shifts, 
has  the  “malign  influence”  reduced  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans!!!  What  true  friend  of  his  does  not  weep  over 
the  wreck  of  such  a popularity  ? Who  that  loves  his 
country,  does  not  exclaim;  O tempora,  O moresUP^ 
From  the  JVexo  York  Courier  ami  Enquirer. 

One  of  the  New  Yoi  k officials. 

As  the  chevalier  J{nyge7is — the  representative  of  the 
king  of  Holland,  was  the  only  married  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Madame  Hu)gens  is  the  lady  aliudetj  to,  and 
there  can  be  no  improp'riely  in  mentioning  her  name. 
She  is  now  in  this  city.  Madame  Huygens  says,  she  is 
not  conscious  that  any  thing  occurred  at  which  she  ought 
to  have  taken  offence;  and  is  very  certain  that  she  nei- 
ther “thought  herself  aggrieved,”  or,  by  her  conduct,  au- 
thorised such  an  inference;  and  so  far  from  gen.  Jack- 
son’s having  understood  or  believed,  that  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  the  Dutch  minister  or  his  lady,  insulted  Mrs. 
Eaton — It  so  happened  that  the  chevalier  became  indis- 
posed in  consequence  of  exposure  on  that  evening,  and, 
two  days  afterwards,  was  called  upon  by  gen.  Jackson 
in  person,  who  made  many  kind  enquiries  after  his  health, 
and  spent  some  time  with  madame  Huygens  in  friendly 
conversation.  Both  the  chevalier  and  madame  Huygens, 
are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  president,  and  they 
have  ever  expressed  a warm  personal  friendship  for  Mr, 
Van  Buren. 

From  the  Telegraph — in  reply. 

“This  [preceding]  article  is  copied  into  the  Globe, 
accompanied  by  a statement  of  the  editor,  affirming  its 
truth.  It  purports  to  be  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Huy- 
gens. It  is  impossible  that  that  lady  can  have  made  any 
such  statement.  The  fact  that  the  Russian  minister  did 
give  the  party;  the  fact  that  it  was  understood  to  be  for 
the  special  purpose  of  bringing  Mrs.  Eaton  forward;  the 
fact  that  baron  Krudener  did  pay  the  frst  honors  of  his 
table  to  Mrs.  Eaton;  the  fact  that  it  was  so  arranged  that 
major  Eaton  offered  to  attend  Mrs.  Huygens  to  the  table, 
and  that  she  for  a long  time  refused  to  permit  him  to  do 
SO;  the  fact  that  when  she  entered  the  room  she  refused 
to  take  a seat  at  the  table;  the  fact  that  she  called  for 
her  husband,  and  immediately  left  the  room  accompa- 
nied by  him;  the  fact  that  she  considered  the  treatment 
which  she  received  on  that  occasion  as  highly  improper; 
are  all  well  known,  and  can  be  established  in  the  city. 
To  suppose  that  the  baron  and  his  lady  can  have  author- 
ised the  statement  made  in  the  Enquirer,  is  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  doing  that  of  which  we  believe  them  to 
be  incapable.  The  statement  that  the  president  waited 
upon  Mrs.  Huygens,  is  we  believe  untrue. 

“The  Globe  labors  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ingham’s  state- 
ment is  false,  because  the  lady  and  her  husband  have 
visited  the  president.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  consider  the  president  as  a party  to  the 
insult  olfered  to  Mrs.  II.,  nor  does  it  now  appear  that  he 
was.  It  does  appear  that  he  disapproved  of  the  refusal 
of  Mrs.  H.  to  recognize  the  lady  of  the  secretary  of  war; 
but  this  is  no  cause  wliy  the  baron  should  refuse  to  re- 
cognize the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  argu- 
ment, therefore,  that  Mr.  Ingham’s  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  the  baron  visits  the  president,  fails 
of  its  object.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  speaks  for  it- 
self: when  the  baron  and  his  amiable  family  resided  in 
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tliis  city,  their  hospitable  mansion  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction for  tlie  beauty  anil  fashion  of  tlie  metropolis. 
Where  are  they  now?  They  have  lelt  us.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

There  is  little  doubt,  says  the  Detroit  Courier,  that 
major  Eaton  will  succeed  gen.  Cass,  as  governor  of  Mi- 
chigan. 

Gen.  Cass  partook  of  a public  dinner  at  Detroit  on 
the  26lh  ult.  given  by  the  people  in  testimony  ol  their 
high  resjiect  and  esteem  for  him.  On  being  toasted,  he 
delivered  a very  neat  and  appropriate  address. 

Mr.  JMcLane  was  invited  to  a public  dinner  at  New 
York,  but  declined  the  compliment. 

Mr.  IVlieeler,  postmaster  at  Providence,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  col.  Mallelt  appointed  in  his  stead.  I’he 
colonel  is  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Fenner,  whom  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  lately  removed  from  the  ofliee  of  go- 
vernor. 

In  that  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  fearlessness  in  ap- 
pealing to  tlie  reason  of  the  people,  by  which  we  de- 
sire to  mark  our  editorial  course— but  of  which  we  can- 
not find  one  imitator  among  all  our  opponents — we  have 
laid-ofF  the  speech  of  the  governor  ot  South  Carolina,  at 
the  meeting  of  “Free  trade  and  State  Rights”  folks,  at 
Charleston,  on  the  4'h  of  July.  To  such  men  as  James 
JUa(liso?i,  IVilliam  II.  Crawford  and  Daniel  Webstei — 
with  the  present  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
Jlndrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay,  we  leave  the  “nul- 
lificatory”  part  of  this  speech — but  some  of  the  strange 
doctrines  and  round  assertions  that  it  contains,  about  the 
“tariff”  or  “free  trade,”  we  feel  able  to  expose,  and  may 
do  so  at  a season  of  leisure.  There  is  a wildness  in 
some  ol  the  sentences  that  surprizes  us,  much  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  the  ardent  author  of 
them. 

'I'he  United  States  Gazette  of  the  3rd  inst.  contains 
“Letter  1.”  to  the  public,  from  Stephen  Simpson,  one  ol 
the  signers  of  the  famous  protocol,  and  well  known  a few 
years  ago  for  his  virulent  hostility  to  president  Adams, 
and  as  ardent  support  of  general  Jackson.  'I'lie  most 
remarkable  passage  of  this  epistle  is  the  following: 
“liis”  [Mr.  Van  Buren’s]  “insincerity  of  friendship 
tow'ards  gen.  Jackson,  had  been  made  manifest,  by  the 
long  interval  during  which  he  kept  open  the  avenue  of 
approach  between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams;  had  that 
great  and  [permit  me  to  add  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
atonement],  injured  statesman,  deemed  him  of  sufficient 
importance,  to  court,  conciliate,  or  win  him  over.  But 
Mr.  Adams  disdained  to  surround  himself  by /i»rc7raser/ 
enemies.,  to  promote  his  re-election,  by  imposing  the 
letters  ot  great  patronage  upon  the  antagonist  leaders — 
choosing  to  falFas  he  rose,  by  the  weight  of  his  integrity; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  left  to  make  such  contract  and 
bargain  with  general  Jackson,  as  circumstances  might 
warrantor  major  Eaton  suggest.” 

Other  letters  of  Mr.  Sini[)Son’s  series  have  appeared. 
They  have  extraordinary  point  and  severity.  He  has 
lashed  our  friend  Mr.  Ritchie  with  a “whip  of  scor- 
pions.” 

We  see  some  objection,  because  that  gov.  Cuss,  the 
lately  appointed  secretary  of  war,  is  designated  as  from 
0/uo— seeing  that  he  has  not  resided  in  that  state  for  17 
or  18  years — but  this  valued  gentleman  being  all  that 
time  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  would  not  lose 
his  residence — the  construction  ot  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Southard,  to  the  con- 
trary uotwiihstanding! 

The  Camden  (S.G.)  Journal  says,  “if  .Mr.  Calhoun 
disavows  the  nullification  doctrine,  he  loses  a party  in 
South  Carolina  — Let  him  avow  it,  and  he  loses  "the 
])eople  of  twenty -three  stales,  and  three-fourths  of  those 
of  South  Carolina.” 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rowell— a friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  by  the  people  of 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  alter  a severe  contest — 
died  suddenly,  ot  apoplexy,  while  doing  business  in  the 
court-house. 

The  idea  is  freely  given  out  in  some  of  the  late  very 
decided  administration  papers  of  Pennsylvania — that 
president  Jackson,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  do7ie,  will  not  be  a candidate  for  re-election. 


The  following  toasts,  drank  at  a “Jackson”  party  on  the 
4th  of  July,  at  Doylestown,  are  direct  to  this  point — 
and  many  of  like  tendency  have  been  uttered  at  other 
places: 

liy  C.  Ely.  The  democratic  parly  of  Pennsylvania — 
They  elevated  gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency’.  The 
day  has  arrived  when  the  best  return  he  can  make,  will 
be  to  retire  from  it. 

By  J.  R.  Thatcher.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson — As  he 
can  no  longer  unite  the  jieople  who  elected  him,  the 
principles  he  has  always  avowed  will  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire from  the  next  presidential  canvass. 

“National  republican”  meetings  are  being  called  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  the  general  convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore 
in  December  next.  The  calls  for  some  of  the  meetings 
are  signed  by  very  numerous  persons.  Some  of  them 
are  headed  “our  country,”  but  most  of  them  “Not  the 
glory  of  Caesar,  but  the  welfare  of  Rome.” 

The  following  sentences  from  Mr.  Ingham’s  late  let- 
ter are  very  direct: 

“1  have  but  touched  the  eofrupting  cause  of  all  the 
diseases  of  your  administration.  Nourished  by  a de- 
plorable infatuation,  its  operations  have  been  most  ex- 
tensive and  injurious.  Had  I consented  to  bring  my  fa- 
mily within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  I should  have 
been  among  the  chiefest  of  your  favorites;  but  I would 
' not  thus  consent  to  expose  them,  and  therefore  have,  as 
it  appears,  experienced  the  efforts  of  your  secret  and 
abiding  hostility.” 

The  Georgia  Courier  says — “I’he  tariff  will  be  made 
the  pretext  in  the  south  for  deserting  the  president.  He 
is  for  the  protective  policy’,  and  will  not  split  hairs  w ith 
the  ultra  patriots  in  fixing  the  precise  point  where  that 
ends  and  the  revenue  system  begins.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  yiursue  a policy  sanctioned  by  a long  course  of  legis- 
lation under  the  constitution,  and  recommending  itself 
to  his  good  sense  by  the  daily  benefits  of  its  operation.” 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a late  article  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  in  which  the  people  were  urged  to 
put  aside  Mr.  Boulden  and  elect  Mr.  Randolph,  before 
it  was  known  the  latter  had  declined.  It  looks  very 
like  Mr.  Ritchie's  O'kw  make — though  called  a commu- 
nication, and  is  worth  preserving: 

“Will  you  at  this  7nost  critical  period  of  our  history, 
when  doctrines  are  afloat  destructive  of  y our  rights,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states — when  parties  are  break- 
ing  "jp,9(nf\  combmations  forming — when  Mr.  Jida7ns  is 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
all  probability,  will  meet  with  him  there — when  Virginia 
wants  her  practised  statesmen — her  7naster  worK7ne7i — 
her  men  who  can  speak  to  the  nation  and  be  heard. 
Will  you,  I say,  at  this  time  elect  Johti  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  or  Thomas  Tyler  Bouldin,  esq..?  This  is  the 
question  and  the  only  question — work  it  as  you  will.” 
Fi'om  the  J\'ew  York  Statidard  of  Jingtist  6.  Mr. 
Ingham  says  he  did  not  intend  to  be  exposed  to  major 
Eaton’s  pistols  and  stiletto  without  defence;  so,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  his  statements,  he  went  about  armed,  and 
yet  we  are  informed,  that  when  he  sneaked  away  from 
Washington,  he  left  his  house  by  the  back  door.  He 
lelt  the  treasury  by  a similar  vomitory.  He  hates  “red 
ink,”  and  therefore  is  killing  himself  by  too  free  a use 
of  black. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A few  days  since  it  was  officially  announced  in  the 
“Globe”  that  Stephens  Thompson  Mason  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  be  secretary  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  in  the  place  of  John  T.  Mason,  (his  father), 
who  had  resigned.  Mr.  Mason,  the  father,  is  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  postmaster-general  Barry — and  the  lad, 
xVIason,  of  course,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  B.  and  being  so 
appointed  and  having  qualified,  be  is  now  really  the  go- 
vernor of  Michigan,  being  ex-oficio  such  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor — Gen.  Cass  having  resigned  and  now 
being  at  Washington,  and  the  place  which  he  held  not 
yet  filled,  or  at  least  occupied,  in  consequence  of  anew 
appointment.  The  “Detroit  Courier”  seems  positively 
to  understand  that  maj.  Eat07i  will  be  the  new  governor. 

In  consequence  ot  this  appointment  certain  proceed- 
ings took  place  at  Detroit,  w hich,  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinary character,  we  shall  record  at  full  length.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  however,  that  the  age  of  the  boy  was 
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known  to  the  president — but  the  youth  and  his  iinc’e\ 
were  at  Washington  when  ttie  matier  was  arranged.  It 
is  said  that  another  office  was  provided  for  Mason,  the 
father — but  it  has  not  been  announced. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT, 

In  relation  to  the  appointment  of  S.  T,  Mason. 

At  a general  meeting  of  ilie  citizens  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  held 
at  the  city  council  room,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  23d  day  of 
July,  in  Consequence  of  the  recently  announced  appointment  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  “Stevens  I'hompson  Ma- 
son, of  Kentucky,  to  be  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan;” 
an  individual  represented  to  be  a minor,  and  otherwise  ineligible 
to  that  office-  col.  David  C.  McKinstry  was  appointed  chairman 
and  Alexander  D.  Frazer,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  and  several  citi- 
aens  having  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  the  al 
leged  appointment  appearing  to  the  meeting  to  be  in  every  point 
of  view,  so  injudicious  and  objectionable  as  to  make  it  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  that  such  should  have  been  made,  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  be  possessed  of  more  certain  information  in  regard 
to  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  before  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  subject;  wherefore  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  a committee  of  five,  to  consist  of 
the  chairman,  col.  Andrew  Mack,  Shubael  Conant,  Oliver  New- 
berry, esq.  and  col.  John  E.  SchWarz,  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  and  report  to  this  meeting  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
connected  with  said  alleged  appointment. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

D.  C.  McKINSTRY,  chairman. 

A.  D.  Frazer,  secretary. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  the  25th  of  July,  at  the  city  council 
room— col.  McKinstry  in  the  chair,  and  A.  D.  Frazer,  secretary. 
The  committee  heretofore  appointed  to  make  enquiry  into  and 
report  to  this  meeting  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  alleged  appointment  of  Stevens  Thompson  Mason  as 
secretary  of  the  territory,  made  their  report,  which  was  received 
by  the  meeting. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  make  inquiry  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  ter 
titory,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  called  on  him  this  morning, 
and  were  informed  by  him,  that  he  had  received  that  appoint- 
ment from  the  president  and  had  just  qualified,  and  that  the  pre- 
sident in  making  the  appointment  was  loell  acquainted  ivith  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  under  the  age  of  ixventy-one,  all  ofzvhich 
Re  frankly  uckoxvledged. 

D,  c.  McKinstry, 

OLIVER  NEWBERRY, 
SHUBAEL  CONANT, 

J.  E.  SCHWARZ. 

And  upon  discussion  of  the  matter  it  was 

Unanimously  resolved,  That  a committee  of  five,  to  consist  of 
E.  P.  Hastings,  H.  S.  Cole,  David  C.  McKinstry,  Oliver  New- 
berry and  A.  D.  Frazer,  esquires-,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a me- 
morial to  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  said 
appointment,  together  with  such  resolutions  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  to  be  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  morrow, 
at  2 o’clock,  P.  M. 

After  which,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

D.  C.  McKiNSTRY,  chairman. 

A.  D.  Frazer,  sec'‘ry. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
held  at  the  council  room  on  the  26th  day  of  July  inst. 

Col.  McKinstry  in  the  chair,  A.  D.  Frazer,  secretary.  The 
committee  appointed  last  evening  to  draft  a memorial  and  resolu 
tions  relative  to  the  appointment  of  S.  T.  Mason,  a minor,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  territory,  made  their  report,  and  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing a memorial  and  resolutions,  which  having  been  read,  the 
meeting  passed  unanimously  the  (bllowing  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  second  office  in 
this  territory,  an  office  of  great  responsibility  and  trust,  has  been 
conferred  on  Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  a tninor,  is  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  a violation  of  the  principles  of  our  fundamental 
law  and  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitution;  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  derogatory  to  the  freemen  over  whom  he  is  thus 
attempted  to  be  placed;  and  that  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  take 
prompt  measures,  with  a view  to  his  removal  from  that  office. 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Your  memorialists,  citizens  of  Detroit,  in  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan,  respectfully  represent: 

That  they  have  learned  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  repress,  that  Stevens  Thompson  Mason  has  been 
appointed  by  the  president,  to  he  secretary  of  Michigan  territory, 
and  has  been  sworn  into  that  office. 

The  person  thus  appointed  to  an  office  of  dignity  and  trust,  your 
memorialists  have  known  hut  a short  time.  To  a large  majority 
ol  them,  although  residents  in  the  same  city,  he  is  personally  an 
entbe  stranger.  I hey  know  only  that  he  is  yet  a minor,  with 
character  and  rules  of  action  unformed  and  with  all  the  associations 
and  habits  common  to  his  age.  Of  his  capacity,  they  have  no 
meims  of  judging;  of  the  estimate  which  his  father,  the  late  se- 
i retary,  to  whom  he  rr;ust  be  wed  known,  has  formed  of  his  ability, 
jbey  have  very  conclusive  evidence  in  tiiefact,  that  auotlier  young 
Jtian  has  been  employed  as  the  principal  clerk  in  the  office,  while 
the  son  has  only  held  the  subordinate  one  of  an  associate- 

Your  memorialists  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  and  firmly 
remonstrate  against  the  comiuiiial  to  the  diseietion  of  one  so  young, 


uninformed,  and  inexperienced,  of  the  vast  powers,  wbicb  the  or- 
dinance and  the  several  acts  of  congress  provide,  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  secretary,  in  a contingency,  which  has  hitherto  often 
happened,  and  is  likely  frequently  to  occur  herealler. 

1 hey  would  request  of  you  the  perusal  of  the  several  provisions 
in  those  instruments. 

The  third  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  provides, “that  there 
shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  congress,  a secretary, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless 
sootier  revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a freehold 
estate  tlierein,  in  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  tlie  public  records  of  the  district, 
and  the  proceedings  of  tbe  governor  in  bis  executive  department; 
and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every 
six  months  to  congress.'’  It  furtlrer  provides,  “that  the  governor 
lor  the  time  being,  shall  he  comimuider  in  chief  of  the  militia,  ap- 
point and  commission  all  officers  in  the  offices  in  the  same,  below 
the  rank  of  general  officers. 

The  second  section  of  ilie  act  of  congress  of  178Q,  provides  “that 
in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  absence 
of  the  governor  of  the  said  tertitory,  the  secretary  thereof  shall  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  execute  all  the  powers 
and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  governor,  during  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  absence  of 
the  said  governor.” 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  1792  provides,  “that 
the  official  duties  of  the  secretary  of  said  territory  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  such  laws  as  are  or  may  be  in  force  in  said  ter- 
ritory.” 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  1805,  by  which  Michi- 
gan was  set  apart,  provides,  “that  the  emoluments  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  shall  be  united  with  those  of  governor.” 
The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  1823,  provides,  “that 
the  governor  of  the  said  territory,  shall  have  power  to  grant  par- 
dons lor  ortcuces  against  the  laws  of  the  said  territory',  and  re- 
prieves for  those  against  the  United  States,  until  the  decision  of 
the  president  thereon  shall  be  known.” 

Your  memorialists  would  emphatically  ask,  whether  it  was  ever 
contemplated  by  the  grave  law-givers  of  this  union,  that  pow'ers 
so  various— so  mornemous— so  IVaugiit,  in  their  exercise,  with  coii- 
seqiiencts  of  “weal  or  woe”  to  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,  should  be  for  a moment  entrusted  to  one— zvhom  the 
lazv  does  not  invest  zvith  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  age,  at  which  he  would  be  eligible  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress to  any  office  zvhatever,  under  the  territorial  laws;  to  one, 
whose  minority  itself  is  an  apparent,  palpable  disqualification 
from  holding  a freehold  estate  oi  a solitary  acre  of  land,  unless  it 
he  conveyed  in  trust  and  lor  specific  purposes?  whether  one,  whom 
liis  father  has  heretofore  employed  only  as  an  assistant  clerk, 
shall  he  presumed  to  possess  such  precocity  of  talent,  weight  of 
character,  and  strength  of  judgment,  as  to  entitle  him  to  this 
high  distinction? 

Shall  it  be  expected  of  independent  freemen,  of  mature  age  and 
understanding— having  valuable  interests— property,  reputation, 
character— every  thing  at  stake,  that  they  should  tamely  submit 
to  an  act  which  places  all  they  hold  dear,  at  the  hazard  of  a dis- 
cretion to  be  exercised  by  a mere  youth  under  tzventy  years  of  age 
— a lad  not  out  of  his  teens?  Can  such  an  individual  he  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  diversities  of  human  cha- 
racter, to  exercise  wisely  the  right  of  making  important  civil  and 
military  appointments;— of  deciding  correctly  on  the  multifarious 
and  difficult  questions  daily  growing  out  of  the  complicated  re- 
lations with  the  Indian  tribes;- of  exercising  discreetly,  the  im- 
portant power  of  pardoning  offenders?  Can  such  an  one  be 
deemed  sufficiently  capable  of  gravely  conferring  with  the  legis- 
lative department  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
such  enactments  as  the  varied  rights  and  interests  of  forty  thou- 
sand freemen  Ifom  time  to  time  require,  or  even  of  construing 
accurately,  the  laws  proper  for  the  regulation  of  bis  limited  and 
more  peculiar  duties  as  secretary— Above  all,  of  exercising  justly 
the  highly  responsible  and  delicate  duty  of  placing  the  executive 
veto  upon  the  legislative  acts  of  the  councils  of  Michigan? 

Your  memorialists  speak  plainly,  lor  the  subject  requires  it, 
and  their  privileges  as  freemen  justify  it,  decidedly,  as  becomes 
men  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved — liUMiiliated— outraged  by  the 
appointment  of  a youth  to  an  office  of  high  honor  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Your  memorialists  trust  that  the  facts  which  they  submit  will  be 
carefully  considered,  and  then  they  cannot  permit  themselves  to 
doubt  that  an  appointment  which  in  our  judgment,  is  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  republicanism,  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
-will  be  revoked. 

Detroit,  July  26,  1831. 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  reported  by  the  committee  and 
just  read,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting  and  that  it  be  sig.ied  by  the 
citizens  generally  and  ue  by  the  committee  transmitted  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state  of  the  United  States,  with  a request  to  present 
the  same  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  our  fellow  citizens  gene- 
rally, throughout  the  territory  to  co-operate  with  us  in  these  mea- 
sures. 

Resolved,  That  said  memorial  and  the  pioceedings  of  this,  and 
the  several  meetings  heretofore  held  on  ihe  subject  be  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  this  territory. 

And  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

D.  C.  .McKINSTRY,  chairman. 

A.  D.  Frazer , secretary. 

Note — Since  the  adoption  of  the  above  memorial,  we  have  been 
assured  that  there  has  been  an  accuracy  iti  ilie  statenietit  that  gt- 
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neral  Mason  had  employed  in  his  office  a chief  clerk,  to  %vhom 
his  son  was  subordinate.  We  are  assured  that  tlie  young  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  was  and  is  the  clerk  of  gov.  Cass,  and  paid  by 
him— that  young  Mr-  Mason  is  the  only  clerk  ever  employed  by 
Lis  lather  in  the  office.  Jour. 

NORTH  WESTERN  INDIANS. 

The  “Vandalia  Intelligencer”  contains  the  articles  given  below, 
and  passes  a high  conipiiment  on  gtii.  Gaines  lor  his  moderate 
and  prudent  contiuct,  by  which  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
Were  removed  without  bloodshed. 

Head  rjuarters,  rvestern  department,  ) 
hock  Island,  July  1st,  I82i.  ^ 

The  prompt  and  efficient  movement  of  the  Illinois  volunteers, 
under  general  combined  with  the  artillery  under  captain 

Legate,  and  the  companies  ot  the  3rd  and  6ih  inlantry,  under  ma- 
jor Bliss,  and  captain  Brozvn,  having  contributed  to  induce  the 
British  band  of  Sac  Indians,  with  their  old  allies,  the  Winnebago, 
Pottawattamie,  and  Kickapoo  nations  to  abandon  their  position, 
and  sue  lor  peace;  peace  is  accordingly  granted  theni,  upon  con- 
ditions which  are  deemed  sufficient  to  afford  permanent  security 
to  the  frontier  inhabitants;  to  render  this  hostile  band  of  Sac  In- 
dians submissive,  and  obedient  to  the  frienaly  Sac  chiefs:  to  con- 
fine the  offenders  within  the  limits  of  their  ow  n nation,  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  finally  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  their  old  allies,  of  Upper  Canada,  from  whom  they  have  long 
received  the  annual  reward  of  their  lormer  treachery,  and  coti- 
tiuued  hostility  towards  the  United  States. 

These  essential  objects  being  accomplished,  the  troops  v/ill  as 
soon  as  practicable,  return  to  their  respective  positions,  with  the 
exception  of  one  company  of  the  1st  inlantry,  which  will  remain 
at  fort  Armstrong  until  further  orders. 

The  Illinois  volunteers  will  be  inspected  and  mustered  forth- 
with, by  major  Bliss,  and  they  will  be  disbanded  by  their  immedi- 
ate commanding  officers,  at  the  time  ot  their  return  to  their  first 
place  of  rendezvous. 

The  prompt  and  effective  measures  of  his  excellency  governor 
Reynolds,  and  of  general  Duncan,  to  assemble  the  volunteers,  and 
their  energetic  movement  with  their  troops,  to  the  exposed  border 
of  the  stale,  cannot  be  too  highly  apprtciated 


any  agent  or  trader  who  shall  not  have  derived  his  authority  to 
hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  them  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  his  authorised  agent. 

5.  The  United  States  demand  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
right  to  establish  military  posts  and  roads  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  country  guaranteed  by  the  3d  article  of  this  agreement  and 
capitulation,  lor  the  protection  ot  the  frontier  inhabitants. 

6.  It  is  further  rtquired  by  the  United  States,  that  the  principal 
friendly  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  bind  them- 
selves to  enforce  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  the  strict  ob» 
servance  of  each  and  every  article  of  this  agreement  and  capitula- 
tion, and  at  any  time  thfy  may  find  themselves  unable  to  restrain 
their  allies  the  Pottawattaorics,  Kickapoos,  or  Winiiebagoes,  to 
give  immediate  information  thereof  to  the  nearest  military  post. 

7.  And  it  is  finally  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  hence- 
forth permanent  peace  and  liiendship  be  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  aforesaid  band  of  Indians. 

(Signed;  EDMOND  P.  GAINES, 

major  general  by  brevet  commanding. 

(Signed;  JOHN  REYNOLDS, 

governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  preceding  is  also  signed  by  Pashepaho  (stabbing  chief> 
Weesheat  (sturgeon-head),  and  other  chiefs;^  and  by  Mucata  Muhi- 
catak,  (Black  Hawk;  Kakekamah  (All  Fish;  and  others— in  the 
usual  form;  and  by  many  persons  as  witnesses. 


MR.  ADAMS’  ORATION, 

Pronounced  at  Oj/incy,  Mass  July  -f,  1831. 

We  have  a copy  of  this  oi^ticn.  We  cannot  publish  the  whole, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  preferable  extracts,  the  whole  being 
so  good— but  we  offer  two,  bearing  upon  the  new  doctrine  of 
“nullification,”  as  most  apt  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
oration  closes  with  the  latter. 

“The  separate  states  of  the  union,  using  a term  which  appear* 
to  have  been  judiciously  avoided  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, declared  themselves  not  only  free  and  independent,  but 
states;— and  then  their  lawj  ers,  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
Blackstone,  the  oracle  of  English  law,  inferred  that  sovereign 
must  necessarily  be  uncontrolable,  unlimited,  despotic  power. 
The  commanding  I Assuming,  like  the  eminent  commentator,  that  in  all  govern^ 
general  tenders  his  thanks  toTihciiijand  to  each  individual  volun-  ments  this  power  must  exist  somexvhere,  and  that  it  is  inherent  iii 


leer,  officers  and  men,  and  offers  his  best  wishes  for  their  health, 
and  speedy  return  to  tluir  families. 

By  order  of  maj.  gen.  Gaines, 

GEO.  A.  McCALL,  aid  de  camp,  and  adjH.  gen. 


the  very  definition  of  sovereignty,  with  about  as  much  plausibi- 
lity as  he  deposits  it  in  the  British  parliament,  they  made  no  he- 
sitation to  entrust  it  to  the  governments  of  the  separate  states.” 

‘ It  were  an  abuse  of  your  time  and  patience,  fellow-citizens,  to 
(recall  to  your  memory  a;l  the  vagaries  into  which  this  political 
sophism  of  identity  between  sovereign  and  despotic  power,  has 


ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  CAPITULATION, 

Made  and  concluded  this  thirtieth 
eight  liMiidred  and  thirty-one,  between  A.  h.  Gaines,  major  gene- 
ral of  the  Lk  S.  army,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  John  tiey- 

noWj,  governor  of  Illinois,  on  the  part  ot  the  stale  of  lllin  is,  and  , . - ^ u ca  ..... 

the  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  band  of  Sac  Indians,  usual  y called  | power  of  any  one  state  of  the  confederacy  to  nullify 


day  of  June,  one  thousand  i '^^1.  and  continues  to  lead  some  of  the  statists  of  this  our  happy 
II  L P Gaines  major  gene-  disputatious  union.  It  seizes  upon  the  brain  of  a heated 

’ ^ politician,  sometimes  in  one  state,  sometimes  in  another,  and  its 

natural  offspring  is  the  doctrine  of  nullification;— that  is,  the 


the  British  band  of  Rock  river,  with  their  old  allies  of  the  Polta-  twenty  four  states,  which  the  sovereign 

wattamie,  Winnebago,  and  Kickapoo  nations.  consider  as  unconstitutional;  an  error  sustain- 

IPitnesseth  that,  zebereas.  The  said  British  band  of  Sac  Indians  ! by  reasoners  too  respectable  to  be  treated  with  derision,  and, 
have,  in  violation  of  the  several  treaties  entered  into  between  the  j consideration,  too  absurd  to  be  encountered  with 

i serious  argument.  Even  under  oar  present  federal  constitution, 

I it  has  been  directly  asserted,  or  imprudently  countenanced,  at  one 
time  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  at  another  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  npw  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
again  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  south.  Fortunate  has  it  been 
for  our  country,  that  the  paroxysms  of  this  fever  have  hitherto 
proved  not  extensively  contagious!  But  we  are  admonished  by 
i one  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  of  modern  ages,  not  to  mea- 
I sure  the  danger  of  discontentments  in  the  body  politic  by  this — 
j w hether  they  be  just  or  unjust;  nor  yet  by  this,  w hether  the  grief* 
whereupon  they  rise  be  great  or  small  — neither  to  be  secure,  be- 
cause they  have  often  or  long,  without  ensuing  peril.  Not 
every  fume  or  vapor  turns  indeed  to  a storm,  but  from  vapors 
and  exhalations  imperceptibly  gathered,  the  tempest  of  desolatiou 
does  come  at  last.  •*»»»» 

“Fellow'  citizens,  I trespass  upon  the  indulgence  that  I have 
invoked.  Time  fails  me  to  pass  review  the  experiences  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  European  continent,  which,  in  the  last  half 
century,  have  been,  and  yet  are,  convulsed  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  In  comparing  their  history  during  this  period  with  our 
own,  there  is  one  point  of  difference  between  them,  on  which  our 
attention  cannot  be  too  intensely  riveted.  Our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  our  confederation,  the  eonstitntion  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  our  stale  constitutions,  without  a single  exception, 
have  been  voluntary  compacts,  deriving  all  their  authority  from 
the  free  consent  of  the  parties  to  them.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a single  constitution  has  been  formed  in  Europe  or  in 
Southern  America,  without  some  violence,  some  admixture  of 
conflicting  phjsical  force  in  its  confection.  In  the  early  and 
significant  age  of  the  ancient  mythology,  the  god  of  boundaries 
was  the  only  deity  never  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices  of  blood. 
He,  too,  Was  the  only  god  who  refused  to  yield  hisplaee  even  l» 
Jupiter.  Here  is  the  landmark,  bloodless  and  immoveable,  more 
unerring  than  the  magnet  from  the  pole,  firm  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  between  freedom  and  force.  It  is  not  in  the  procla- 
mation of  principles.  Declarations  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  full, 
as  copious,  as  formal  as  our  own,  have  decorated  the  constitu- 
tions of  Europe.  Those  constitutions,  alter  a short  and  fitful 
existence,  have  passed  into  the  memory  of  things  beyond  the 
flood;  leaving  the  principles  behind — blood  stained  and  defaced — 
monuments  only  of  their  own  mutilation.  AVe  have  proclaimed 
the  principles,  we  have  adhered  to  the  practice;  and  our  history 
has  been  a record  ot  internal  peace  and  general  prosperity  almost 
uninterrupted.  Let  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  be  the  in- 
structive lesson  of  the  future.  And  in  this  connexion  let  ui 
survey  with  calm,  uiiblenchiug  eye,  the  newly  revived  doctrine  of 


United  Slates  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  nations,  in  the  years  18  .4, 
1816,  and  1825,  continued  to  remain  upon,  and  to  cultivate  the 
lands  on  Rock  river,  ceded  to  the  Uiiiitd  States  by  the  said  trea- 
ties, after  the  said  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  Unit-.d  States  to  in- 
dividual citizens  ot  Illinois  and  other  states:  Bnd  zvhereas,  the 
said  British  band  of  Sac  Indians,  in  order  to  sustain  their  preten- 
sions to  continue  upon  the  said  Rock  river  lands,  have  assumed 
the  attitude  of  actual  hostiliiy  toward  the  United  States,  and  have 
had  the  audacity  to  drive  citizens  of  the  state  of  Illinois  from 
their  homes,  destroy  their  coni,  and  invite  many  of  their  old 
friends  of  the  Pottawattamie,  Winnebago,  and  Kickapoos  to  unite 
with  them  (the  said  British  band  of  Saesj  in  war,  to  prevent  their 
removal  from  said  lands:  And  v-hereas,  many  of  the  most  disor- 
derly of  their  several  tribes  of  Indians,  did  actually  join  tiie  said 
British  band  of  Sac  Indians  prepared  for  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  against  the  state  of  Illinois;  from 
which  purpose  they  confess  that  nothing  cuuld  have  restrained 
them  but  the  appearance  of  force  far  exceeding  the  combined 
strength  of  the  said  British  band  of  Sac  Indians,  w ith  such  of  their 
aforesaid  allies  as  had  actually  joined  them;  but  being  now  con- 
vinced that  such  a war  would  tend  speedily  to  annihilate  them, 
they  have  voluntarily  abandoned  their  hostile  attitude  and  sued 
for  peace. 

Peace  is  therefore  granted  them  upon  the  following  condition 
to  which  the  said  British  band  of  Sac  Indians,  with  their  afore- 
said allies  agree;  and  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which  the 
undersigned  chiefs  and  braves  ol  the  said  band  and  their  allies 
mutually  bind  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever: 

2.  'I'he  British  band  of  Sac  Indians  are  rtquired  peaceably  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  friendly  chiefs  and  braves  of  the 
united  Sac  and  Fox  nations,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  reside 
and  hunt  with  them  ujion  their  own  lands  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  be  obedient  to  their  laws  and  treaties,  and  no 
one  or  more  of  the  said  band  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  recross 
said  river  to  the  place  of  their  usual  residence,  nor  to  any  part 
of  their  old  hunting  ground  east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  the 
express  permission  ofThe  president  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

3.  The  United  States  will  guarantee  to  the  united  Sack  and 
Fox  nations,  including  the  said  British  baud  of  Sac  Indians,  the 
integrity  of  all  the  lands  claimed  by  them  westward  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  river  pursuant  to  the  treaties  of  the  years  1825  and  1830. 

4.  The  United  States  require  the  united  Sac  and  Fox  na- 
tions, including  the  aforesaid  British  band  to  abandon  all  com- 
munication and  cease  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  British 
post,  garrison,  or  town,  and  never  again  to  admit  among  them 
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nullification;  a word  which  contains  within  itself  an  absurdity, 
importing^  a pretended  right  of  one  state  in  this  union,  by  virtue 
of  her  sovei eiguty , to  make  that  null  and  void,  which  it  pre*sup- 
poses  to  be  null  and  void  betbre.  'J'he  doctrine  is  not  new.  nor 
are  those  who  now  maintain  it  responsible  for  its  imroduetion. 
It  has  been  the  vital  disease  of  confederacies  from  the  day  when 
Philip  of  Macedun  obtained  a seat  among  the  Amphyctions  of 
Greece.  It  lias  never  been,  perhaps,  involved  in  quite  so  much 
absurdity,  as  when  appearing  in  its  newest  shape.  It  is  now  the 
claim  for  one  state  in  this  union,  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty,  not 
only  to  make,  but  to  unmake  the  laws  of  the  twenty-four,  each 
equally  sovereign  with  herself.  This  claim  in  its  extent  is  most 
emphatically  illustrated  by  its  application  to  a revenue  law.— 
The  constitution  of  the  United  Siates  declares  that  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  unil'orni  throughout  the  United  Siates. 
It  forbids  any  preference  to  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue,  to  the  ports  ot  one  state  over  those  of  another. 
The  claim  for  the  sovereign  state  is  to  nullify  these  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  indissolubly  connected  with  all  the  acts  of  con- 
gress for  raising  revenue.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ill  express  terms,  supersedes  all  state  constitutions  and  laws  con- 
flicting with  it.  The  sovereign  state  claims  by  her  laws  to  su- 
persede the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  all 
the  other  states  in  the  union.  As  a member  of  the  union,  this  ad- 
vances a claim  of  appeal  from  the  whole  to  a twenty-fourth  part. 
As  a sovereign  state,  a claim  to  make  laws,  not  only  for  herself 
but  for  others.  Pnilosophically,  politically,  morally  considered, 
it  is  an  inversion  of  all  human  reasoning;  it  cannot  Le  conceiv- 
ed  without  conf  usion  of  thought,  it  cannot  be  expressed  without 
solecism  of  language,  and  terms  of  self  contradiction. 

Its  most  hideous  aspect  is,  not  that  its  practical  operation  must 
insue  in  a severance  of  the  union,  but  that  it  substitutes  physical 
force  in  the  place  of  deliberate  legislation.  Stripped  of  the  so- 
phistical argumentation  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  habited, 
its  naked  nature  is  an  effort  To  organize  insurrection  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  Slates;  to  interpose  the  arm  of  state  sove- 
reignty between  rebellion  and  the  halter,  and  to  rescue  the  traitor 
from  the  gibbet.  The  plan  which  it  proposes,  if  pursued  by 
merely  individual  association,  would  be  levying  war  against  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  the  less  be  levying  war  against  the 
union,  it  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  state  sovereignty;  but 
as  a state  cannot  be  punnished  for  treason,  nullificaiion  would 
case  lierself  in  the  complete  steel  of  sovereign  power,  as  the 
heroes  of  ancient  poetry  were  furnished  with  panoply  from  the 
armory  of  the  gods 

You  have  seen  my  fellow-citizens,  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  the  states  of  this  confederation  were  the  offspring 
of  the  union;  that  their  sovereignty  is  not,  and  never  was,  a so- 
vereignty as  defined  by  Blackstone  and  the  English  lawyers, 
identical  with  unlimited  power;  that  sovereignty,  thus  defined, 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  our  institutions;  that  the 
slates,  united,  and  the  states,  separate,  are  both  sovereign,  but 
creatures  of  the  people,  and  possess  none  but  delegated  power; 
that  the  power  of  nullifying  an  act  of  congress,  never  has  been 
delegated  to  any  one  state,  or  to  any  partial  combination  of  states, 
and  that  any  and  every  attempt  at  such  nullification,  by  one 
or  more  states,  less  than  the  number  required,  and  otherwise 
than  in  the  forms  prescribed  for  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
would,  however  colored,  and,  however  varnished,  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  treason,  skulking  under  the  shelter  of  despo- 
tism. 

Nullification  is  the  provocative  to  that  brutal  and  foul  contest 
of  force,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  European 
and  Southern  American  nations,  to  introduce  among  them  con- 
stitutional governments  of  liberty  and  order.  It  strips  us  of  that 
peculiar  and  unimitated  characteristic  of  all  our  legislation— free 
debate.  It  makes  the  bayonet  the  arbiter  of  the  law;  it  has  no 
argument  but  the  thunderbolt.  It  were  senseless  to  imagine  that 
twenty-three  states  of  ibe  union  would  suffer  their  laws  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  despotic  mandate  of  one.  The  act  of 
nullification  would  itself  be  null  and  void.  Force  must  be  called 
in  to  execute  the  law  of  the  union.  Force  must  be  applied  by  the 
nullifying  state  to  resist  its  execution— 

“Ate,  hot  from  hell, 

“Cries  havoc!  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

The  blood  of  brethren  is  shed  by  each  other.  The  citizen  of  the 
nullifying  state  is  a traitor  to  his  country,  by  obedience  to  the 
law  of  his  state,  a traitor  to  his  state,  by  obedience  to  the  law  of 
bis  country.  The  scaffold  and  the  battle-field  stream  alternately 
with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  Let  this  agent  but  once  intrude 
upon  your  deliberations,  and  freedom  will  take  her  flight  for 
heaven.  The  Declaration  of  Iiideirendence  will  become  a philo- 
sophical dream,  and  uncontrolled,  despotic  sovereignties  will 
trample  with  impunity,  through  a long  career  of  after  ages,  in 
interminable  or  exterminating  war  with  one  another,  upon  the 
indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

The  event  of  a conflict  in  arms,  between  the  union  and  one 
of  its  members,  whether  terminating  in  victory  or  defeat,  would 
be  but  an  alternative  ot  calamity  to  all.  In  the  holy  records  of  anti- 
quity, we  have  two  examples  of  a confederation  ruptured  by  the 
severance  of  its  members,  one  of  which  resulted,  after  three  des- 
perate battles,  in  the  aKiermination  of  the  seceding  tribe.  And 
the  victorious  people,  instead  of  exulting  in  shouts  of  triumph, 
‘came  to  the  bouse  of  God,  and  abode  there  till  even  before  God;  and 
lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept  sore,  and  said,— O Lord  God  of 
Israel,  -why  is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be 
to*day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel?’  The  other  was  a successful 
example  of  resistance  against  tyrannical  taxation,  and  severed 
forever  the  confederacy,  the  fragments  forming  separate  king- 
doms; and  from  that  day,  their  history  presents  an  unbroken  se- 
ries of  disastrous  alliances,  and  exterminating  wars— of  assassina- 


tions, conspiracies,  revolts,  and  rebellions,  until  both  parts  of  the 
confederacy  sunk  into  tributary  servitude  to  the  nations  around 
them;  till  the  countrymen  of  David  and  Solonion  bung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows  of  Babylon,  and  were  totally  lost  amidst 
the  multitudes  of  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  monarchies,  “the 
most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves.” 

In  these  mournful  memorials  of  their  fate,  we  may  behold  the 
sure,  too  sure  prognostication  of  our  own,  from  the  hour  when 
force  shall  be  substituted  for  delilieraiioti  in  the  settlement  of 
oiir  constitutional  questions.  This  is  the  deplorable  alternative— 
the  extirpation  ot  the  seceding  member,  or  the  never-ceasing 
struggle  of  two  rival  confederacies,  ultimately  bending  the  ntck 
of  both  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  or  the  despotic 
sovereignty  of  a conqueror  at  home.  May  heaven  avert  the 
omen!  The  destinies,  not  only  of  our  posterity,  but  of  the  human 
race,  are  at  stake. 

Let  no  sm-h  melancholy  forebodings  intrude  upon  the  festivities 
of  this  anniversary.  Serene  skies  and  balmy  breezes  are  not  con- 
genial to  the  climate  of  freedom.  Progressive  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  man,  is  apparently  the  purpose  of  a superin- 
tending Providence.  That  purpose  will  not  be  disappointed.  In 
no  delusion  of  national  vanity,  but  with  a feeling  of  profound  gra- 
titude to  the  God  of  our  fatliers,  let  us  indulge  the  cheering  hope 
and  belief,  that  our  country  and  her  people  have  been  selected 
as  instruments  for  preparing  and  maturing  much  of  the  good  yet 
111  reserve  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Much 
good  has  already  been  effected  by  the  solemn  proclamation  of 
our  principles— much  more  by  the  illustration  of  onr  example. 
The  tempest  which  threatens  desolation,  may  be  destined  only  to 
purify  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  in  tranquil  ease  and  enjoyment, 
that  the  active  energies  of  mankind  are  displayed.  Toils  and 
dangers  are  the  trials  of  the  soul.  Doomed  to  the  first  by  his  sen- 
tence at  the  fall,  man  by  submission,  converts  them  into  pleasures. 
The  last  are  since  the  fall,  the  condition  ofhis  existence.  To  see 
them  in  advance,  to  guard  against  them  by  all  the  suggestions  of 
prudence,  to  meet  them  with  the  composure  of  unyielding  resist- 
ance. and  to  abide  with  firm  resignation  the  final  dispensation  of 
him  who  rules  the  ball— these  are  the  dictates  of  philosophy- these 
are  the  precepts  of  religion— these  are  the  principles  and  con 
solations  of  patriotism — these  remain  when  all  is  lost— and  of  these 
is  composed  the  spirit  of  independence— the  spirit  embodied  in 
that  beautiful  personification  of  the  poet,  which  may  each  of  you, 
my  countrymen,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  apply  to  himself 

“I'hy  spirit  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart,  and  eagle  eye! 

Thy  steps  I follow,  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.” 

In  the  course  of  nature,  the  voice  which  now  addresses  you, 
must  soon  cease  to  be  heard  upon  earth.  Life  and  all  which  it 
inherits,  lose  their  value  as  it  draws  towards  its  close.  But  for 
most  of  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  long  and  many  years  of 
futurity  are  yet  in  store.  May  they  be  years  of  freedom— years 
of  prosperity— years  of  happiness,  ripening  for  immortality!  But, 
were  the  breath  which  now  gives  utterance  to  my  feelings,  the 
last  vital  air  I should  draw',  my  expiring  words  to  you  and  your 
children  should  be,  independence  and  union  forever! 


MR.  McLANE- AT  LONDON. 

From  the  London  Albion,  June  13. 

The  following  coiTespondente  announces  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  to  our  court,  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  that  gentleman  has  given  more  satisfaction  to  his  own 
government,  or  to  that  to  which  he  had  been  accredited.  During 
his  mission,  points  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  requiring  no  ordina- 
ry intelligence  and  address  have  been  happily  adjusted  in  a spirit 
of  conciliation  and  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  candor 
and  firmness  of  a man  alive  to  the  important  interests  comniititd 
to  his  care.  The  delay  of  communication  aiising  from  the  distance 
of  America,  renders  it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  its  government  to 
select  men  of  superior  talent,  integrity  and  discretion, for  European 
diplomacy,  and  in  this  instance  of  Mr.  McLane,  they  could  not 
have  made  a more  prudent  choice. 

St.  James''  street,  London,  June  8,  1831. 

Dear  sir— We  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  the  accompany- 
ing commuDication,and  are,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

JOSHUA  BATES, 

RICHARD  M.  BLATCHFORD, 
JOSH.  HILL  CLARK. 

His  excellency  Louis  McLane,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

London,  June  8,  1831. 

i’fr— Your  fellow-citizens  in  this  place  having  learned  that  it  is 
your  intention  shortly  to  return  to  the  United  States,  would  not  do 
justice  to  their  own  feelings  if  they  were  to  permit  you  to  depart 
without  making  known  to  you  their  high  sense  of  your  distinguish- 
ed public  services,  and  of  your  private  urbanity  and  politeness. 
In  addition  to  the  sentiments  wbich  they  in  common  with  their 
countrymen  at  home  entertain  of  your  faithful  and  successlnl  dis- 
charge of  the  important  interests  committed  to  your  care,  and  for 
which  no  one  who  has  the  welfare  ofhis  country  at  heart  will  fail 
to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  and  obligation,  your  fellow  citizens 
here  feel  themselves  under  an  additional  obligation  for  that  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  which  they  have  uniformly  experienced  at 
your  hands. 

The  zeal  and  ability  which  you  have  exhibited  in  the  discharge 
of  your  public  trusts,  have  not  only  enabled  you  to  bring  to  a suc- 
cessful and  highly  beneficial  issue  a most  responsible  and  arduous 
negotiation,  but  have  also,  combined,  with  a high  and  honorable 
frankness  of  character,  which  has  peculiarly  marked  your  inter- 
course, been  the  means  of  producing  a most  favorable  and  concii* 
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ating  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  towards  the 
United  States. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  your  fellow  citizens  here,  they 
feel  desirous  to  manifest  them  to  you,  and  beg  you  will  honor  them 
with  your  company,  to  a dinner  which  they  propose  to  give  you  on 
such  a day  as  may  be  most  agreeable,  and  which  tliey  hope  you 
will  rind  it  consistent  with  your  avocations  to  appoint.  They 
have  requested  the  undersigned  to  convey  to  you  this  invitation 
and  expression  of  their  sentiments. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  respect 
and  consideiation,  your  must  obedient  and  humble  servants, 


Joshua  Bates,  George  Wildes, 

Timothy  Wigging,  John  Revere, 

Thomas* Aspinw  all,  B.  M.  Carter, 

Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Gilbert  Smith, 

J.  T.  Kirkland,  Robert  R.  Morris, 

C.R.  Leslie,  Richard  Biddle, 

Joseph  Hill  Clark,  T.  Willing, 

Richard  M.  Blatchford,  Richard  L.  Morris, 

G.  S.  Newton,  J.  P.  Schermerhoni, 

William  E.  West, 

To  his  excellency  Louis  McLane^  &c.  &c.  &c. 

12,  Devonshire  street,  June  \Olh,  1831. 

Gentlemen— I have  to  thank  you  Ibr  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst. 


written  in  behait  of  my  “fellow  citizens  in  Loiidon,”  expressing 
their  sense  of  my  conduct,  and  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a public 
dinner  before  my  departure  for  the  United  States. 

1 am  quite  incapable  of  disguising,  or  of  adequately  expressing 
how  much  I am  gratilitd  by  this  manifestation  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  by  the  estimate  they  place  upon 
the  humble  services  which  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  no  less  than  a 
sense  of  duty,  have  prompted  me  to  render  to  the  country,  and  to 
them  individually,  during  my  residence  at  this  court. 

Though  well  assured  that  you  do  not  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  cultivating  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  I can- 
not but  be  sensible  that  your  kindness  has  over  rated  my  agency 
in  producing  the  favorable  state  of  things  to  which  you  refer.  I 
have  but  acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  eli'orts  of  my  own  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  but  just  to  say  my  task  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  frank  and  amicable  spirit  with  which  those  efforts  have  been 
met  by  this  government  in  my  negotiations,  and  the  national  good  i 
will  manifested  by  this  people  in  my  general  intercourse.  j 

I wish  it  were  in  my  power,  while  making  you  my  acknow- 
ledgements for  your  kindness,  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  you 
offer  of  meeting  niy  countrymen  togtihir.  I have,  however,  al- 
ready made  ariangements  for  leaving  London  early  in  the  next 
week,  with  which  a compliance  with  your  wishes  would  be  alto- 
gether incompatible.  I am  therefore,  constrained  to  decline  jour 
very  flattering  invitation. 

1 must  rely  upon  the  spirit  by  which  your  letter  was  evidently 
dictated,  to  excuse  any  disappointment  I may  occasion,  and  ten- 
dering you  my  w ishes  for  the  prosperity  of  yourstlves,  and  of  those 
in  whose  hehalf  you  write,— I am  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of 
sincere  regard,  faithfully,  your  fellow  citizen. 

LOUIS  McLANE. 

To  Messrs.  Joshua  Bates  and  others^ 


tlirough  Africa  they  found  the  climate  perfectly  healthy, 
experiencing  no  inconvenience  in  this  regard,  until  they 
reached  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  coast,  and  Fer- 
nando Po.  These  travellers  have,  doubtless,  thrown  a 
very  considerable  light  on  African  geograpliy:  how  far 
I heir  discoveries  will  be  beneficial  to  our  commerce,  or 
enable  us  to  communicate  with  the  interior  as  to  aid  fii 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  its  origin,  remains 
yet  to  be  proved.  It  appears  the  Landers  landed  at 
Badagry  on  the  22d  March,  183L),  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  to  the  northward,  to  a city  called 
Boussa,  which  is  known  to  he  on  the  Niger,  and  which 
city  is  described  to  he  of  great  extent,  being  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  though  it  may  not  con- 
tain more  than  four  thousand  houses.  These,  however, 
ill  general,  are  little  heller  than  huts,  and  like  Timhuc- 
too,  contains  no  large  buildings.  It  is  situated  about 
latitude  10°  north.  They  remained  nearly  three  months 
at  this  place,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  an  island, 
j as  had  been  supposed.  The  king  of  this  place  treated 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  TAXATION. 

The  following  table  of  tbe  adjusted  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  several  counties  of  this  commonwealth, 
made  taxable  for  the  purpose  of  raising  county  rates  and  levies, 
was  taken  at  Harrisbuig,  from  documents  in  possession  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  We  presume  it  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  amount  of  tax  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  each  county,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
last  session  “increasing  the  county  rates  and  levies  for  the  use  of 
the  commonwealth.” 


Valuation. 

Tax. 

Valuation. 

Tax. 

Adams 

4 999,885 

4,999 

Lebanon 

5,185,853 

5,185 

Allegheny 

8,022,720 

8.022 

Lehigh 

4,805,645 

4,805 

Armstrong 

1,101,785 

1.101 

Luzerne 

1,029,617 

1,029 

Braver 

1,770,784 

1,770 

Lycoming 

1,351.455 

1,351 

Bedford 

1,164,167 

1.164 

■McKeau 

562,787 

562 

Berks 

7.316,118 

7,316 

Mercer 

1,531,699 

1,531 

Bradford 

1,716,591 

1,716 

Mifflin 

Bucks 

14,422,564 

14.422 

Montgomery 

8,965,982 

8,965 

Butler 

1,107,734 

1,107 

Northampton 

6,560.969 

6.560 

Chester 

14,451,750 

14,451 

Northumberland  2,449, 8a9 

2,449 

Cumberland 

9,014,941 

9,014 

Perry 

Cambria 

407,752 

407 

Philadelphia 

40,751,787  40,75i 

Columbia 

2.800,000 

2.800 

Pike 

683.787 

683 

Centre 

2.711,543 

2,711 

Potter 

476,670 

476 

Clearfield 

715,138 

715 

SchujlUill 

1,900,451 

1.900 

Dauphin 

4,470,799 

4,470 

Somerset 

1,194,868 

1.194 

Delaware 

Susquebannah 

1,004,465 

1,004 

Erie 

2,222,852 

2,222 

lioga 

765,701 

765 

Fayette 

4.568,358 

4,568 

Union 

2,891,851 

2,891 

Fraiiklia 

6,668,495 

6,668 

Venango 

730,000 

730 

Greene 

1,203  647 

1,‘203 

Warren 

518,i0l 

518 

Huntingdon 

3,597,615 

3,597 

Washington 

4,700.203 

4,700 

Indiana 

975,248 

975 

Westmoreland 

3,475,0;  4 

3.475 

Jefferson 

524,578 

524 

York 

8,243,343 

8,243 

Lancaster 

24,350,818  24.350 

THE  LANDERS  AND  THE  RIVER  NIGER. 
The  two  Landers  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
William  Harris  transport,  Iroin  Rio  Janeiro,  having 
reached  that  country  Irom  Fernando  Fo.  They  both 
appear  iu  good  health,  and  state  that  m their  progress 


them  very  kindly;  indeed  they  speak  in  high  terms  of 
the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  the  negroes  in  the  inte- 
rior, w ho,  so  far  from  offering  to  molest  them,  afforded 
them  ail  the  information  and  assistance  in  their  power. 

It  was  only  when  they  approached  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast  that  they  experienced  insult  and  impediment. 
During  their  sojouin  at  Boussa,  they  made  excursions 
round  it,  and  ascended  the  Niger  against  the  stream  for 
three  days,  visiting  another  city,  which  will  be  found  in 
Clapperton’s  map,  called  Youri,  directly  north  of  Bous- 
sa. At  the  end  of  the  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  water  in  the  river- had  been  rising,  from  the 
influence  of  the  rainy  season,  and  wliich  they  were  told 
I would  be  requisite  to  ensure  their  safe  passage  over  the 
j rocks  and  other  impediments,  whitii  form  rapids,  &tc. 

they  began  to  descend,  and  soon  fouml  the  river  easter- 
' ly  till  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Funda;  w hich  city 
I should  be  placed  on  the  maps  at  least  two  degrees  fur- 
I ther  east  than  it  now  is.  Near  Funda  the  Niger  was 
joined  by  a large  river,  which,  from  description,  was 
doubtless  the  Shary,  and  which  the  natives  said  came 
in  a direct  line  from  Tchad  lake,  distant  fifteen  days 
journey  in  the  north  east,  thus  clearly  proving  that  the 
Niger  receives  from,  instead  of  extending  its  waters  in, 
that  lake.  With  regard  to  the  Tchad  lake,  it  was  un- 
derstood it  sent  out  its  waters  to  other  rivers,  further 
east  Ihaiv  Funda,  and  running  to  the  southward,  most 
probably  supplying  the  great  rivers  Zaire  and  Congo. 
Below  Funda,  at  a place  called  Thirree,  these  adventu- 
rous travellers  were  pursued  and  captured  by  a fleet  of 
30  or  40  war  canoes.  In  the  pursuit  (it  does  not  appear 
why  the  Landers  should  have  fled)  their  canoes  were 
swamped,  and  all  their  writings,  collections,  and  instru- 
ments were  lost.  This  took  place  about  ten  days  jour- 
ney from  the  coast.  The  natives  of  Thirree,  after  their 
capture,  treated  them  kindly,  and  forwai  ded  them  to- 
wards the  coast.  Below  Funda  they  fell  in  with  a river 
which  branched  to  the  westward,  and  which  they  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  river  Benin.  They  reached  the  sea  by 
the  Nun  river,  a few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  4jape  For- 
mosa, anti  about  two  degrees  from  Badagry’,  from 
whence  they  started.  They  conjectured  they  had  come 
down  the  Niger  at  least  900  miles,  but  having  lost 
their  instruments  and  piqiers,  they  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  position  and  distance  of  the  many 
towns  they  passed  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  river,  they  dis- 
charged a servant,  Antonio,  who  set  off  up  the  river  to 
return  to  his  own  country;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Landers  at  Fernando  Fo,  they  ascertained  that  this  ser- 
vant, after  proceeding  up  the  river  Nun,  branclied  off 
.0  l!ie  eastward,  and  reached  the  coast  again  by  the  New 
Calabar  river,  thus  proving  that  the  Benin,  the  Nun,  and 
the  New  Calabar  rivers  were  all  mouths  of  the  great 
Niger,  with  a direct  communication  to  the  Tchad  lake. 
Alter  their  capture  they  were  purchased  by  a slave- 
dealer,  who  doubtless  knew  he  should  obtain  a good 
price  for  giving  them  up.  They  reached  the  sea  about 
the  30lh  of  November,  1830.  During  tlie  lime  they 
were  in  the  interior,  a volume  of  Wall’s  hymns  fell  into 
their  hands,  which  had  foruu.rly  belonged  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, who  was  in  company  with  Mungo  Park  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  {Portsmouth  Eng.)  paper. 
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|CjP=‘Btlie\i'ig  thut  our  readers  generally  would  e.x- 
pect  a prompt  insertion  ol  Mr.  Cal/iouti’s  exposition  of 
the  tiling  whi  h is  called  “nullification,”  we  have 
nullified,  or  withdrawn,  a number  of  anicles  intended 
lor  the  present  sheet,  that  his  lengthy  article  might  ap- 
pear without  a division. 

The  sentiments  just  expressed  by  this  distinguished 
gentleman  naturally  leads  us  to  contrast  them  with 
those  which  he  so  firmly  entertained  in  the  ^^veiljackeV'* 
♦lays  of  the  radicals,  or  as  promulgated  by  his  fiiendy 
Air.  McDuffie!  A little  while  ago,  he  seemed  to  think 
iliat  the  naliona/ government  possessed  nearly  all  power 
— but  now  would  instruct  us  that  & single  state,  by  mere- 
ly staiting  a doubt  as  to  the  rightiul  exercise  of  th^t 
power,  may  arrest  or  suspend  its  operation,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  and  bring  twenty  three  states  into  special 
judgment  upon  the  question  presenteil!  We  confess 
•our  astonishment  at  many  parts  of  his  argument,  but 
have  not  either  time,  room,  nor  present  inclination  to 
make  any  remaidcs  upon  them,  except  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  much  distressed  and  completely  dispersed 
the  numerous  friends  that  he  ha<l  in  Baltimore — for,  let 
us  differ  about  other  things  as  we  may’,  we  are  united 
against  nulli/icaiion,  and  in  favor  of  a protecting  tariff'. 

|C3^The  U.  S.  Telegraph  is  goading  the  Washing- 
ton Globe  to  publish  the  “last  words  of  Air.  Crawford,” 
which  Air.  Green  gives  the  public  to  understand  have 
for  some  time  been  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Blair.  The 
former  intimates  that  the  publication  of  Air.  Crawford’s 
remarks  on  the  “Calhoun  correspondence”  will  bring 
out  “secrets  worth  knowing,”  and  bear  heavily  upon 
certain  important  persons. 

Rail  roads.  Air.  Davis’  locomotive  conveyed  three 
cars  and  b6  persons,  the  whole  weigldug  eight  tons,  to 
Ellicott’s  mills,  13  miles,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  50  minutes 
— and  returned,  with  four  cars  and  120  persons,  in  55 
minutes.  Over  those  parts  of  the  road  where  the  curves 
are  not  numerous,  a mile  was  passed  in  three  minutes. 
The  turn-outs,  also,  caused  a prudent  reduction  of  speed. 

The  rail  road  Irom  Albany  to  Schenectady  is  in  ope- 
ration. The  cars,  at  present,  are  drawn  by  horses,  but 
two  locomotives  will  soon  be  upon  the  road.  I'his  is  a 
valuable  improvement. 

'I'he  Ithaca  and  Owego  rail  road  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced, under  Very  flaueiing  prospects. 

Elections.  The  returns  from  Kentucky  are  yet  in- 
complete. It  seems  admitted,  however,  that  a consi- 
derable majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
elected;  are  friendly  to  Mr.  Clay.  Messrs.  Johnson  * 
Jjecompte^  Wickliffe  and  Lyon,  and  probably  JJaniel, 
have  been  re-elected,  and  gen.  Adair  has  beaten  Mr. 
Kincaid.  Alessrs,  Letcher  and  Chilton  have  been  re- 
elected; Mr.  Allan  succeeds  Mr.  Clark,  who  declined  a 
poll;  Mr.  Marshall  has  beaten  Coleman,  and  iVlr. 
Tompkins  su[iercedes  Yancey.  'I’he  result  in  Air. 
Gaither's  district  is  not  certainly  known.  We  have  not 
yet  a return  of  the  votes  given  to  the  different  gentle- 
men, which  will  be  imporlaat  to  shew  the  real  politi- 
cal character  of  the  slate. 

A Joiivth  trial  has  been  had  both  in  the  Essex  North 
and  Bristol  districts  oi  Alassachusetls,  to  elect  members 
of  congress,  and  no  choice  has  been  matle  in  either — be- 
cause of  the  diversion  caused  by  the  anli-masonio  candi- 
dates. 

In  Indiana,  there  were  Z/iree  candidates  for  governor — 
by  the  returns  before  us,  Mr.  Noble  obtained  13,333 
votes,  Air.  Stapp  4,743— and  Air.  Read,  the  only  Jack- 
son  candidate,  IU,2U3.  'Hie  returns  lor  members  of 
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congress  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  lead  to  .any  certain  con- 
clusion— 'out  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Test  is 
left  out,  being  opjiosed  by  another  Iriend  of  Mr.  Clay, 
as  well  as  by  tiie  regular  Jackson  candidate  Air.  JHc- 
Cany. 

Mr.  Blair  has  been  re-elected  in  'Tennessee,  though 
warmly  opjiosed,  for  be  was  not  considereil  the  .JacksoR 
candidate.  Air.  Arnold  has  beaten  Air.  Lea,  the  late 
member. 

Nearly  all  the  old  members  of  congress  from  North 
Carolina  bare  been  re-elected,  without  much  opposition. 
Messrs.  Branch  JMc Kay  are  new  members.  Air. 

W.  B.  Shepard  was  opposed  by  Air.  Wheeler — the  lat- 
ter was  beaten,  by  a very  large  majority. 

The  Virginia  elections  are  going  on,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  the  returns.  Nothing  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark has  yet  been  decided. 

'I'here  is  again  no  choice  in  the  4lh  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Vermont, 

Appointments  bt  the  president.  George  B.  Por- 
ter, of  Pennsjlvania,  to  be  governor  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  in  place  of  Lewis  Cass,  resigned. 

Lucius  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  to  be  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates  for  ascertaining  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  st-ite  ot  Illinois. 

Political  notices,  Mr,  Van  Buren,  and  his  secre- 
tary and  sons,  sailed  from  New  York  for  London  on 
Tuesflay  last,  in  the  packet  ship  President — and  not  in 
the  Potomac  frigate,  as  was  expected. 

Air.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  commodores  Rogers  and  Stewart, 
navy  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Goldsborough,  secretary 
to  the  navy  commissioners,  arrived  in  New  York  a few 
days  since,  and  paid  a visit  to  the  Potomac,  lying  ready 
for  sea  in  the  North  river,  on  which  occasion  the  yards 
were  manned,  and  a salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired. 

Baltimore  manufactures.  There  are  very  few,  if 
any,  of  our  citizens  who  have  a just  idea  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  manulacturing  establishments  of 
! Baltimore.  We  have  several  times  contemplated  a 
complete  list  of  them,  but  lor  want  of  time,  or  some 
other  cause,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  shew  the  amount 
and  power,  and  effect  of  our  works  in  metals  and  mine- 
rals, mineral  and  other  earths,  wood,  stone,  cotton, 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  furs,  and  a long  list  of  other 
materials — but  we  know  enough  of  the  business  of  this 
city  to  hazard  the  expression  of  a belief,  its  various 
manufactures  create  an  annual  value  of  at  least  jive 
millions  of  dollars:  and  herein  is  the  true  cause  of  that 
general  prosperity,  or  happy  slate  of  ea«e,  which  is  so 
manifest  in  Baltimore — shewn  in  the  fulness  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  the  numerous  buildings  that  are  going  on, 
for  the  better  accommodation  ol  the  people  or  to  in- 
vite new  inhabitants.  It  may  be  metaphorically  said, 
that  no  house,  fit  for  persons  to  live  in,  is  without  its 
tenant. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  notice  one  estab- 
lishment that  we  lately  expended  an  hour  in  passing 
through  and  examining— in  company  with  several  gen- 
tlemen, also  invited  to  witness  the  various  operations 
carried  on— the  coach  factory  of  Messrs.  Stockton  and 
Stokes,  on  Belvidere  street,  under  the  superintendence 
ot  Air.  Richard  Imlay— o(  the  extent  of  which  few 
among  us  had  a correct  opinion,  i ifty  men  and  thirty 
lads  are  employed  in  this  taclory  ami  they  are  aided 
by  scientific  power  in  a remarkable  manner,  in  every  de- 
partment of  this  extensive  concern.  It  is  ingeniously 
applied  in  all  possible  cases — to  the  fashioning  of  iron, 
the  sawing  of  timber,  the  smoothing  ot  boards,  the  turn- 
ing of  ifon  and  wood,  the  boring  or  drilling  of  holes 
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wood  or  metal,  &c.  propelled  by  the  surplus  water  of 
the  canal  leading  to  the  “city  mill.”  We  also  observed 
many  improvements — among  them  a new  plan,  by  Mr. 
Mervin,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  heating  the  tires  of  wheels, 
by  which  that  process,  for  a whole  set,  may  be  perform- 
ed \vi  fonr  minutes,  at  the  expense  of  much  less  than  a 
bushel  of  charcoal,  and  in  that  time  the  work  seemed 
much  better  done  than  in  the  old  mode.  Manual  labor 
is  saved  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  yet  eighty  males 
here  have  an  abundant,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  a happy  employment;  and  the  accuracy  and 
despatch  that  attends  their  operations,  often  astonishes 
those  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  .Messrs.  Stockton 
and  Stokes  to  complete  the  orders  given  them.  This 
results  from  the  harmony  of  the  various  branches  of 
their  business — the  strict  discipline  that  prevails,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  working  people — zealous  to 
please.  These  are  divided  into  several  principal  bo- 
dies— such  as  smiths,  carriage-makers,  body-makersy 
trimmers,  painters  and  harness  makers — every  one  liav- 
ing  his  own  business  to  do — and  doinp 

A magnificent  four  liorse  coach,  made  by  the  boys^  at- 
tracted particular  attention — also  a splendid  rail- road 
car,  called  the  Virginia,  soon  hoped  to  reach  the  state 
after  which  it  is  named,  on  the  Bahimore  and  Ohio 
road,  unless  embarrassed  by  the  “meshes  of  the  law” 
or  a standstill  policy. 

Messrs.  Stockton  & Stokes’  mail  and  other  coaches 
have  long  since  obtained  the  public  approbation,  Ibr  a 
happy  combination  of  strength  and  beauty  with  safely — 
htH  we  may  expect  many  yet  further  improvements  be- 
cause of  their  own  manufacture  of  sucli  articles,  under 
charge  of  their  ingenious,  and,  we  may  well  add,  pa- 
triotic superintendent, — who  seems  to  regard  all  the 
boys  as  his  own  children,  and  is  anxious  to  raise  them 
up  into  valuable  men. 

IxTEiiNAi  iMPROTEMENT.  All  savings  made  in  the  cost 
of  transportations — and  also  the  lime  occupied  in  them — 
are  as  much  a part  of  the  general  wealth  of  a community 
in  new  creations  of  articles  of  value — as  gold  digged 
from  the  earth.  Thus — a farmer  has  lOt)  bushels  of 
wheat  over  the  wants  of  his  family — and  his  neighbors, 
being  also  cultivators  of  wheat,  are  as  well  supplied  as 
himself;  his  surplus  wheat  is,  therefore,  of  no  more  va- 
lue at  home  than  so  many  bushels  of  sand.  At  the  near- 
est market,  some  manufacturing  or  commercial  town, 
wheat  is  worth  100  cents  per  bushel — but,  because  of 
the  distance,  bad  roads  or  want  of  water  conveyance,  the 
transportation  of  wheat  to  this  market,  (whereat  only  it 
can  obtain  value),  will  cost  him  25  cents  per  bushel,  and 
this  does  not  seem  much  for  the  carriage  of  60  lbs.  But, 
because  of  the  making  of  a rail  road  or  canal,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  reduced  to  6^  cents  for  60  lbs.  to  the 
same  place.  Then  the  farmer’s  100  bushels  of  wheat, 
at  home,  is  of  as  much  value  to  him  as  119  bushels, 
(nearly)  were  before  such  road  or  canal  was  construct- 
ed, and  herein  is  a clear  gain  of  nineteen  per  cent,  to  the 
public — producers  or  consumers,  because  of  the  improve- 
ment being  made.  I'his  gain  must  disperse  itself  to  the 
profit  of  the  people  at  large. 

Mines  of  coal  and  iron,  &c.  with  forests  of  oak  and 
O'.her  timber,  are  often  so  located  as  to  give  no  value  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil — yet  5,000  dollars  peracre  would 
be  paid  for  some  such  lands,  if  close  to  the  mai  ket.  Bui 
science  has  enabled  us,  if  not  absolutely  to  “conqutr 
space,”  to  subject  it  sufficiently  to  our  dominion,  for  all 
useful  purposes.  Coal,  from  Cumberland — will  soon 
arrive  in  Baltimore,  charged  with  only  about  one  cent,  per 
bushel  for  transportation,  though  these  places,  by  the 
nearest  roads,  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thii  ty- 
five  miles  apart.  And  at  present,  coal,  at  Cumberland,  is 
hardly  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  digging  and  carting 
it.  We  believe  that  the  expense  of  these  constitutes  the 
present  actual  value  of  this  powerful  and  indispensable 
agent  in  the  hands  of  man,  at  the  place  just  named! 

Again — the  time  and  subsistence  of  a man  travelling 
may  be  fairly  rated  at  two  dollars  a day,  and  the  stage- 
fare  will  generally  cost  at  least  one  dollar  for  every  twen- 
ty miles  travelled.  Now,  it  used  to  require  10  days  ol 
pretty  hard  travelling  to  proceed  from  Baltimore  to 
some  point  on  the  Ohio,  say  .300  miles  distant.  We  iu- 
teud  to  make  this  journey,  travelling  very  moderately,. 


in  30  hours,  and  carry  passengers  the  300  miles  for  nine 
dollars  or  less.  Let  us  see  how  the  account  will  stand: 


By  the  cld  mode. 

10  days  time  and  subsistence  20 

500  miles  stage  fare  is  15 

35 

By  the  rail  road. 

1^  days  time  and  subsistence  3 

300  miles  travel  9 

—12 

Actual  saving  23 


We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  per- 
sons who  travel  the  various  roads  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  in  stages  or  other  carriages  for  passengers. 
Suppose  they  are  only  50,000,  both  ways — and  then 
there  will  appear  an  actual  gain  by  internal  improve- 
ment, in  this  respect  only,  of  1,150,000  dollars  a year! 
This  is  a very  moderate  ealcnlation. 

Seeing  that  such  mighty  national  benefits  flow  fronv 
cheapening  the  cost  of  transportations,  is  it  not  melan- 
choly to  reflect  upon  the  opposition  which  exists  to  ap- 
propriations of  a small  part  of  the  national  revenue  to 
the  making  of  roads  and  canals  and  clearing  out  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  rivers?  We  have  not  time  now,, 
nor  does  it  seetm  necessary,  to  go  into  a statement  anefc 
examination  of  the  causes  of  sach  opposition:  but  we 
have  thought  that  all  opposition  might  be  quieted  by  » 
very  simple  arrangement- — as  follows: 

Wlienever  a stale  shall  undertake  with  its  own  funds, 
or  incorporate  a company  with  theirs,  to  make  ayiy  road- 
or  canal  [on  which  tolls  are  to  be  charged] — the  proba- 
ble cost  of  such  road  or  canal  being  carefully  estimated 
and  laid  before  the  president  of  tlie  United  States,  shall 
be  by  him  submitted  to  congress,  with  such  remarks  as 
he  may  think  proper  in  relation  to  i'r  whereupon  con- 
gress, unless  some  special  reason  shall  exist  for  the 
contrary,  shall  appropriate  a sum  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  road  or  canal,  payable  at  such 
time  and  manner  as  the  state  or  company  shall  actpai,- 
LT  pay'  for  the  furtherance  of  such  work — provided  that 
the  sum  paid,  or  to  become  payable  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  shall  not  exceed millions  of  dol- 

lars in  any  one  year.  And,  to  avoid  all  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  states  or  corporations,  and  prevent  undue 
influences  on  the  part  ol  the  United  States,  let  the  whole 
management  be  in  and  re.Taain  with  the  states  or  corpo- 
rations, respectively. 

We  cannot  see  any  reasonable  objection  to  this  broad 
project.  The  actual  investment  of  four-fifths  of  the 
funds  required,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  guaranties  of  the 
propriety  of  undertakings— the  revenue  in  the  way  of 
tolls,  derived  trom  them,  wouhl  pass  into  the  public  trea- 
sury to  assist  in  new  enterprizes,  and  no  leap  could  be 
entertained  as  to  inlringements  upon  the  '^rights  of  the 
states.'^  Many  new  improvements  would  be  started  with 
such  certain  support  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
people  ol  those  states  who  might  be  unwilling  tf^em- 
bark  in  such  works,  or  have  no  need  of  them,  eould  not 
be  such  “dogs  in  the  manger”  as  to  refuse  the  assistance 
to  others,  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole. 

Suppose  that  two  millions  were  thus  annually  appro- 
priated, for  only  twenty  years?  It  might,  and  possibly 
would,  insure  Uie  disbursement  of  200,000,000  of  dollars 
in  roads,  canals,  bridges,  &c.  during  that  short  period!' 
What  man  is  bold  enough  to  calculate  the  rise  in  the 
value  oflands  and  other  property  that  would  lollow  such 
a sublime  proceeding?  'I  be  money,  expended  among 
ourselves,  would  not  be  lost  to  the  amount  of  a single 
cent.  It  would  only  change  hands — be  given  up  to  the 
“circulation  of  values.” 

Two  millions  a year,  which  may  be  spared  without 
being  at  all  fell — would  be  amply  sufficient  on  the  plan 
proposed,  and  the  plan  of  proceeding  so  arranged  as  to 
quiet  ail  jealousies  because  of  pi  eferences.  There  might 
jel  be  some  great  works  that  ougitt  to  be  performed  as 
undoubtedly  national  objects — which  should  be  subject 
to  particular  legislation,  as  presenting  themselves  for 
adoption. 

The  federal  and  state  goternments.  The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  the  29th  ult.  contained  some  ex- 
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tracts  from  a speech  of  Mr.  IVilliam  H.  Crawford^  in 
the  senate,  in  favor  of  renewinjj  the  charter  of  the  old 
t)ank  of  tfje  Utjited  States — wliich,  because  of  certain 
conslitulional  points  urged,  we  have  laid  off  for  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Jiitchie,  in  fiis  head-long  support  of  Mr. 
Crawford  for  the  presidency  in  1824,  no  doubt,  (as  bis 
fashion  is),  conveniently  forgot  this  and  other  like 
speeches  of  that  gentleman.  VVe  present  the  following 
brief  paragraphs,  by  way  of  a desert  lor  his  supiier. 

“Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
upon  tlie  competency  of  the  state  governments  to  resist 
the  authority  or  tlte  execution  of  a law  of  congress. 
Wliat  kind  of  resistance  can  they  make  which  is  consti- 
tutional/ I kiiotv  of  but  one  kind,  and  that  is  by  blec- 
i’lojts. 

“Tlie  people  and  the  states  have  a right  to  change 
the  members  of  the  national  legislature,  and  in  that  way, 
AND  THAT  ALONE,  can  they  effect  a change  of  the  mea- 
sures of  this  government.  It  is  true,  there  is  another 
kind  of  resistance,  which  may  be  made,  but  it  is  un- 
known to  the  constitution.  This  resistance  depends 
upon  physical  force — it  is  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and 
by  the  sivord  must  that  appeal  be  deculed,  and  not  by  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.” 

Inteunal  i^iphoyements.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Livingston  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  has  render- 
ed his  opinions  on  the  constitutional  right  of  the  naii  mal 
government  to  appropriate  money  to  the  making  o’ 
roads  and  canals,  highly  important.  We  therefore  copy 
from  our  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate^  the 
following  paragraphs— that  Mr.  Ritchie  may  have  the 
better  appetite  tor  his  supper,  when  they  are  presented 
to  his  recollections — for  he  has  surely  forgotten  them! 

In  senate. 

Dec.  ir,  1829.  A resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston enquiring  into  the  expediency  of  constructing  a 
<lirect  road  from  Ifashington  to  JV'ew  Orleans,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Dec.  21.  Certain  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr. 
Livingston  on  Thursday  last,  on  the  subject  of  opening 
a water  conamunication  between  the  Mississippi  and 
lake  Ponchartrain,  of  erecting  a light  house  at  the 
mouth  of  Tchituncti;  and  of  constructing  embankments 
and  bridges,  and  making  roads  on  the  public  lands  in 
Louisiana,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  were 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  CHOLERA.  The  following  proclamation  has  been 
issued  by  the  mayor  of  New  York; 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  I Wal- 
ter Bowne,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  order 
and  direct,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
proclamation,  and  until  it  shall  be  revoked,  all  vessels 
arriving  in  the  port  of  New  York  from  any  place  in  tlie 
Levant,  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  any  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  iu  the  passage  from  winch  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  fifteenth  degree  of  east  longitude,  as  calculat- 
ed from  London,  and  seventy-fifth  as  calculated  from 
New  York,  and  all  vessels  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic, 
including  the  ports  in  Denmark,  shall  anclior  at  the 
quarantine  ground,  and  be  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  health  officer,  and  in  all  respects  be  subjected  to 
the  provisions  ol  the  health  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  subscribed  my 
name,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  mayoralty  of 
[l.  s.l  New  York,  this  sixth  day  of  Au- 

gust,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  tliirty-one. 

Walter  Bowne,  mayor. 

letter  to  the  editor. 

Philadelphia  county,  Jiugust,  1831. 

I am  an  advocate  for  free  trade — but  the  weather  is 
now  too  warm  to  permit  me  to  attempt  to  carry  oft' 
jour  prize  of  terra[iins  and  oysters;  and,  although  a tem- 
perate man,  I should  like  to  taste  your  wine,  at  a con- 
venient season.  1 declare  myself  an  advocate  of  free 
trade  upon  the  broadest  and  most  extended  principles, 
and  hope  we  may  both  live  to  enjoj'  its  advantages  with 
all  others,  of  which  we  are  capable.  But  by  free  trade, 
sir,  I do  not  mean  the  privilege  of  importing  my  hat, 
boots  and  dress-coat  from  a foreign  country,  which  will 


not  allow  me  to  send  flour  or  beef  in  exchange.  Nor 
do  I call  it  an  advance  towards  free  trade  when  an  En- 
glish blacksmith  in  Philadel|)hia,  whose  stomach  is  so 
fastidious  as  to  require  Cheshire  cheese,  asks  congress 
to  reduce  the  duties  upon  certain  kinds  of  imported 
iron,  while  those  upon  provisions  of  every  description 
are  continued  at  so  high  a rate  as  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  dependencies. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  shrewdness,  ingenuity  and 
practice,  have  you  not  been  a little  hasty  in  promising 
a premium  for  the  discovery  of  free  trade,  when  the 
only  example  of  it  lies  so  near  to  you,  in  the  regulations 
of  commerce  between  the  dift’erent  United  States  of 
North  America?  II  any  other  can  be  discovered  or 
created,  unless  the  condition  of  the  people  is  changed — 
politically,  morally  and  [ihysically — I don’t  care  if  I 
promise  to  add  a lew  fat  wethers,  some  hams  and  Mer- 
cer potatoes,  to  assist  the  exertion.  A plain  man,  who 
is  not  very  obstinate,  is  almost  borne  down  by  the  mul- 
titude of  terms,  which,  at  first,  he  thinks  lie  under- 
stands, but  finds  they  have  a sacred  meaning,  when 
used  by  such  as  call  tliemselves  political  economists. 

1 do  not  attempt  them.  An  anti-tarift'  convention  is  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia — an  anti-masonic  one  passed  off" 
very  quietly  there — much  to  the  distress  of  some  of  the 
excited  members.  1 hope  the  members  of  the  next 
meeting  will  be  able  to  enjoy  themselves,  if  they  cannot 
make  proselytes— for  it  has  strangely  happened  that  all 
the  averments  of  the  ill  effects  of  “the  abominable  ta- 
rift'”  have  been  disproven  by  experience.  Our  country 
generally,  and  at  large,  was  never  in  a more  prosperous 
condition,  and  although  changes,  unusual,  have  occurred 
in  the  administration  of  the  general  government,  the  ar- 
rangements previously  made  with  regard  to  the  tariff, 
have  worked  uncommonly  well. 

No  doubt  the  interests  of  some  particular  individuals 
may  have  been  partially  affected — but  there  exists  fewer 
causes  for  complaint  than  we  have  known,  particularly 
among  the  mercantile  class  of  society.  When  we  look 
at  the  large  investments  of  capital  made  in  different  sec- 
tions of  our  own  country,  the  variety  of  beneficial  im- 
provements— the  new  branches  of  industry  brought  for- 
ward—-and  the  active  occupation  and  advancement  of  all. 
classes  of  society,  except  mere  politicians,  we  have  cause 
to  be  particularly  thankful.  We  daily  discover  fresh 
sources  of  wealth,  of  convenience,  and  of  advantage,  in 
the  beautiful  and  varied  territories  in  which  we  reside: 
and  a contrast  with  the  condition  of  any  European  pow- 
er, will  certainly  not  encourage  us  to  expect  better  cus- 
tomers there  for  our  productions  than  at  home — lor 
the  governments  DIMS?,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  expen- 
sive establishments,  tax  them  severely.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, I do  not  think  1 am  called  upon  to  encourage  their 
industry,  for  although  I jiity  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
those  countries,  I do  not  think  it  right,  by  purchasing 
the  products  of  their  manufacturers,  to  support  systems 
of  government  so  much  at  variance  in  principle  and 
practice  with  my  own.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  every 
one  does  who  consumes  such  productions.  We  do  not 
support  their  industrious  poor  by  our  purchases — but 
we  Sfive  means  of  increased  profligacy — expense — war — 
oppression — or  extravagance  to  their  rulers.  This  is  a 
subject  thatgoesa  little  further  than  the  consumption  of 
bread  stuffs  and  the  supplies  of  clothing.  The  tariff 
regulations  influence  all,  morally  and  physically,  as  well 
as  politically.  While  the  noble  minded  Fulton  was  bu- 
sily engaged  in  his  experiments  and  trials  with  steam, 
and  being  assured  of  their  influence — with  that  decisive 
feeling  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  views  to  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  the 
defence  of  sea  ports,  but  he  looked  to  the  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  interests  of  nations. 

The  restrictions  of  the  tariff,  arranged  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  give  to  our  country  a con- 
trol and  power  which  are  not  calculated  by  some  poli- 
ticians who  would  contract  their  influence  by  objections 
which  are  already  answered  by  our  present  experience. 

“1  was  convinced,”  says  Mr.  Fulton,  “that  society 
must  pass  through  ages  of  progressive  improvement, 
before  the  freedom  of  the  seas  could  be  established  by 
an  agreement  of  nations — that  it  was  for  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  whole.”  And  what  does  he  to  induce  this 
desirable  object? 
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He  contrives  the  most  terrible  engines  of  destruc- 
tion—the  most  awtul  means,  except  those  ordained  by 
nature’s  laws,  for  the  extermination  of  an  invading  ene- 
my— the  steam  frigate  and  torpedoes.  And  why?  Be- 
cause in  his  own  words — “I  saw  that  the  growing 
wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  increasing  population  of 
the  United  iJtates,  would  compel  them  to  look  for  a 
protection  by  sea,  and  perhaps  drive  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  European  measures,  by  establishing 
a navy.  Seeing  this,  1 turned  my  whole  attention  to 
find  out  means  of  destroying  such  engines  of  oppression, 
by  some  method  which  would  put  it  out  of  the  poiver  of 
any  nation  to  maintain  such  a system,  and  would  coni- 
pel  every  government  to  adopt  the  simple  principles  of 
education,  industry,  and  a free  circulation  of  its  pro- 
duced^* And  1 believe,  sir,  if  the  ijifluences  of  the 
American  restrictive  system  are  fairlv  and  lully  proven, 
that  they  will  be  found  to  have  the  effect  to  oblige  other 
governments  to  yield  to  the  true  principles  oj  free  trade, 
and  expose  the  false  pretensions  of  those  who  only  wish 
so  much  freedom  of  trade  as  suits  their  oivn  convenience 
and  interest — and  use  most  futile  arguments  to  interrupt 
the  progress  in  knowledge,  independence  and  successful 
industry  of  those  who  alone  live  under  free  institutions. 

These,  at  any  rate,  are  the  views  of  a very  plain  far- 
mer, who  wishes  success  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
and  to  the  people  of  every  nation — and  firmly  believes 
he  assists  them  most  prudently  by  supporting  the  jlme- 
rican  System. 

Carpets.  We  see  that  the  “Banner  of  the  Constitu- 
tion” is  making  a grand  display  about  the  tax  on  In- 
grain carpets,  which  is  put  down  at  40  cents  a yard. 
Now,  we  can  buy  any  quantity  of  such  carpets  at  75 
cents  a yard,  retail  priced — and  th  » duty  being  40  cents, 
only  35  cents  are  left  as  the  real  value  of  the  article! — 
So  with  cotton  goods— the  tax,  or  duty,  on  which  being 
deducted  from  the  selling  price  of  the  article,  would 
hardly  leave  enough  to  pay  the  South  Carolina  planter 
for  his  cotton  consumed  in  making  them — and  so  it  would 
appear  that  the  “overgrown  capitalists”  of  the  north 
must  obtain  people  to  -work  for  nothing  and  find  them- 
selves! We  guess  they  would’nt  do  that— very  long! 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  railwat.  In  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  the  receipts  arising  from  the  traf- 
fic on  the  railway  amounted  to  jE8,500,  being  considera- 
bly above  £200,000  a year.  On  one  day  470  tons  of 
goods  were  taken,  besides  passengers;  being  one-third 
of  the  whole  quantity  carried  between  the  two  towns. 
The  £100  shares  are  now  worth  £195. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
7th  July,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  July,  lord 
John  Russel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill.  Sir  J.  Walsh  considered  the  bill  as  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  moved  its  postponement  for 
six  months.  He  was  seconded  by  Air.  Tynes  Clinton. 
Sir  James  McIntosh  advocated  the  bill  at  great  length 
and  ability.  The  debate  on  the  bRl  continued  until  the 
evening  of  the  6th.  Mr.  11.  A.  Dundas,  sir  J.  Malcolm, 
col.  French,  Mr.  K.  Douglass,  sir  R.  Peel  and  sir  Geo. 
Murry,  opposed  the  bill.  It  was  supported  by  Air. 
Macauley,  lord  Althorp,  sir  Francis  Lopez,  Air.  Camp- 
bell, Air.  Bulyer,  sir  Francis  Burdett  and  lord  John  Rus- 
sell. Sir  Francis  denied  that  the  cluras  of  the  people, 
still  so  justly  urged,  resulted  from  any  events  on  the 
continent;  they  were  only  the  continuation  of  what  had 
been  consistently  luaintnined  for  50  years.  On  a di\ision 
of  the  house,  there  were  for  the  second  reading  367, 
against  it  231,  majority  in  its  lavor  136.  The  bill  was 
to  be  considered  again  on  the  Pith,  but  the  grand  debate 
may  be  considered  as  over,  so  far  as  the  liouse  of  com- 
mons is  concerned. 


* The  life  of  Robert  Fulton  by  his  friend,  C.  D.  Gol- 
den, page  25. 

t The  price,  according  to  quality,  is  from  75  to  about 
1373  cents  a yard — the  diUy  being  the  same  on  all. 


The  debates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Courier, 
ive  not  been  very  spiiiied.  The  speeches  of  sir  James 
McIntosh,  Mr.  Alacauly  and  Air.  Bulyer,  (the  author 
of  Pelham),  on  the  side  of  reform,  and  that  ot  sir  Robert 
Peel  against  it,  are  said  to  have  been  the  ablest. 

The  weather  throughout  England  had  been  liighly  fa- 
vourable for  the  crops  — the  gardens  were  sending  forth 
their  profusion  of  Iruits  and  flowers;  wheat  was  getting 
into  ear,  and  every  prospect  augured  well  for  the  harvest. 

Lt.  gen.  sir  Richard  Vivian,  hart,  and  K.  C.  B.  had 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  lieutenant  general  upon  the 
staff  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  for  the  pui  pose  of  succeed- 
ing gen.  sir  John  Byng  in  command  of  the  troops. 

Government  had  determined  on  the  persons  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  peerage. 

'I’he  British  official  revenue  returns  of  the  last  quar- 
ter, ending  on  the  5lh  ult.  have  just  been  publislied. 
They  exhibit  a decrease  on  the  year  of  £1,656,282,  anti 
on  the  quarter  of  £697,659,  a defalcation  which  would 
be  alarming  enough  were  it  not  easily  accounted  for. 
Since  the  5th  July  last  year  a large  amount  of  taxes  has 
been  repealed,  and  the  deficiency  w ould  have  been  twice 
or  thrice  as  great  but  tor  the  increase  of  consumption, 
which  almost  invariably  attends  a reduction  of  taxation 
on  articles  in  general  use.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal taxes  which  have  been  repealed: — Beer,  £2,804,000; 
hides,  £371,000;  cider,  £44,000;  candles,  £471,000; 
printed  gooils,  £499,000;  making  a total  of  £4,189,000, 
besides  the  coal  riuties,which  were  estimated  at  £800,000 
a year,  and  which  ceased  on  the  1st  of  Alarch. 

Tw'elve  hundred  of  the  Oldham  cotton  spinners  had 
been  throw  n out  of  work,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to 
accede  to  a further  reduction  of  their  wages.  T he  par- 
tial turn-out  of  the  colliers  still  exists,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  hands  being  again  employed. 

The  London  Courier  mentions  a coinage  ot  five  franc 
pieces,  to  the  value  of  £50,000  sterling,  with  “Henry  V. 
lioi  de  France,”  on  one  side,  and  the  tieur  de  lys  on  the 
other,  and  states  that  proclamations  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, in  the  nameot  Henry  v’.  have  been  printed  in  London. 

The  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  had  ma- 
terially diminished  the  custom  house  duties  ou  goods 
from  the  north  of  Europe. 

Orders  had  been  received  at  Portsmouth  for  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Codrington 
to  proceed  to  sea,  as  soon  as  the  ships’  companies  receive 
their  advance  wages. 

The  Catholic  bishops  have  held  a synod  in  Dublin, 
and  agreed  to  petition  parliament  about  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  in  favor  of  poor  laws. 

Letters  received  in  London  state  that  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria have  400,000  men,  armed  and  equipped,  and  ready 
to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  British  journals  conclude 
from  this,  that  there  will  speedily  be  a convulsion  on  the 
continent. 

TRANCE. 

The  affairs  on  the  continent  wore  a lowering  aspect, 
and  France  is  much  agitated.  The  monarch  and  liis 
ministers  are  alarmed,  and  it  is  affirmed  will  recom- 
mend an  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  France  ready  to  receive 
the  ex-royal  family,  and  that  an  attempt  at  a counter 
revolution  in  their  favor  is  not  improbable. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
is  looked  upon  by  some  with  fear.  A report  that  the 
Dutchess  de  Berri  was  travelling  on  the  continent,  had 
given  rise  to  many  speculations  with  respect  to  her  ob- 
ject. 

The  French  government  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
American  claimants  as  an  indemnity  for  properly  taken, 
25,000,000  francs,  (say  5,000,000  dollars) — the  original 
sum  claimed,  says  the  account  belore  us,  was  60,000,000; 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  was  nearer  100,000,000. 

POLAND. 

Advices  from  this  country  are  contradictory.  A Ber- 
lin paper  represents  the  situation  of  the  Pules  as  ex- 
tremely critical,  the  Russians  having  crossed  the  Vistu- 
la below  Block,  and  the  corps  ol  generals  Kreutz  and 
Rudigo,  having  effected  a junction  with  the  main  army. 
Letters  from  Warsaw  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  23d 
June,  make  no  luenlion  of  any  of  these  circumstances. 
The  Polish  accounts  represent  the  insurrection  in  the 
Russian  Polish  provinces  as  spreading  rapidly;  that 
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general  Geilgud  was  at  tl»e  head  ol  40,000  men,  and  that  \ 
in  Siunogotia  iiO.OOU  insurgents  are  under  arms.  Gene- 
ral Dembinski,  with  anoUier  force,  had  entered  Lithu- 
ania, at  Olitta,  50  or  60  miles  west  of  Wilna,  where  he  ii 
liad  been  joined  by  a large  bo<Iy  of  insurgents,  who  had 
previously  beaten  a llussian  detachment  and  captured  1 
two  pieces  of  caniton  and  supplies  near  Troki.  Gene-  a 
ral  Chlapowski  had  atrived  at  Li  ia.  c 

'I'lie  Polish  government  has  announced  a loan  ol  t 
60,000,000  florins.  ( 

'i'he  Prussians  are  said  to  be  constructing  a bridge  for  t 
the  Russitns  at  Diewenca,  to  facilitate  thtir  passage  t 
over  the  Vistula.  t 

I’he  papers  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  against  the  s 
Prussians  on  account  of  their  partiality  towards  the  \ 
Russians.  General  Toll  derives  all  his  supplies  from  t 
them.  General  Schryznecki  had  made  a demonstration  t 
upon  the  enemy  by  marching  towards  Sieenica,  but  had  1 
returned  to  Praga.  t 

'I’he  Poles  have  taken  the  important  fortress  of  Bo-  i 
brouysck  in  Lithuania,  which  served  as  a Russian  depot  ' 
tor  arms  and  ammunition.  < 

A levy  en  masse  has  been  decided  upon  in  Poland,  to 
to  give  the  Russians  a mortal  blow. 

A spirit  unfriendly  to  gen.  Schryznecki  is  said  to  ex- 
ist at  Warsaw — he  is  charged  with  keeping  about  him 
unskilful  officers,  because  they  belong  to  great  tamilies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  private  dis<>ention3,a  Russian  corps 
is  said  to  be  advancing  on  Warsaw,  having  thrown  ' 
bridges  across  the  Xarew.  Lubienski,  it  is  thought  ' 

wilt  succeed  to  the  command-in-cliief,  should  Schryz-  j 
necki  be  removed  or  resign. 

KUSSIA. 

The  emperor,  considering  the  distinguished  success  i 

of  general  Deibitsch,  has  ordered  that  his  regiment  shall  > 
retau)  its  name  of  Deibitsch  Salbansky. 

The  death  of  general  Deibitsch  was  produced  by  the  i 
cholera.  He  lelt  his  property  amounting  to  1,600,0U0 
francs,  in  equal  portions  to  his  brother  Arnold  Deibitsch, 
a hatter  at  Stettin,  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  and  to  his 
sister  Albertin,  a nun  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ulrica,  at 
VVolfhart,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Konigsburg. 

The  appointment  of  field  marshal  count  Paskewitsch, 
as  the  successor  of  general  Deibitsch,  is  announced  in  a 
general  order  dated  June  l6th. 

BELGIUM:. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  national  congress  of  Belgium,  on 
the  2Sth  June,  the  treaty  agreed  upon  by  the  ministers  of 
tlie  five  great  powers  at  London,  as  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, was  read.  I’he  treaty  consists  of  eighteen  arti- 
cles, but  is  not  binding  on  either  party  until  acceded  to 
by  both,  the  rejection  by  each  of  an)  part  or  tlie  whole 
of  them,  the  articles  become  null  and  void.  A letter 
from  prince  Leopold  was  received,  agreeing  to  accept 
the  crown  on  condition  tliat  the  Belgian  congress  con- 
firm the  treaty  above  alluded  to,  and  promi>ing,  on  being 
so  notified,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Belgium  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  sovereignty. 

The  discussions  relative  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  still  going  on  at  the  latest  advices.  Their  pro- 
mulgation had  caused  a popular  commotion  in  the  Lou- 
vain. An  ex-editor  of  a paper  by  the  name  ot  Adol- 
phe Roussel,  had  put  himselt  at  the  head  of  the  disaffect- 
ed. A proclamation  had  been  issued  urging  the  people 
to  reject  the  treaty,  and  a deputation  from  Louvain  had 
waited  on  the  regent  protesting  against  it.  The  reply 
ot  the  regent  is  said  to  have  contained  a disapproval  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  people,  and  of  the  irregular  me- 
thod ot  presenting  their  petition,  but  at  the  same  time 
avowing  his  dissent  from  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty. 
'I’here  appears  to  be  several  parties  at  Brussels,  and  va- 
rious rumors  of  plots  and  counter  plots  are  daily  afloat; 
a little  time,  however  must  settle  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  as,  from  the  pre- 
sent excited  stale  ot  feeling  throughout  the  former 
country,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  will  submit  to 
have  the  affairs  of  the  government  remain  much  longer 
in  their  present  unsettled  state. 


FLORIDA  ELECTION. 

The  following  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
governor  of  Florida: 


To  tlie  judges  and  clerks  of  the  several  counties  in  th 
territory  aforesaid: 

fyhereas,  an  election  for  delegate  to  congress  was  held 
in  lliis  territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  last,  in  con- 
lormiiy  to  law,  when  James  Gadsden  and  Joseph  J\l. 
IVhite,  were  voted  for  as  candidates:  And  whereas,  it 
appears  from  the  returns  accompanied  by  a transcript 
of  the  poll  hooks,  transmitted  to  tlie  executive,  from 
the  several  counties  of  said  territory,  that  James  Gads- 
den and  Joseph  M.  White  (the  said  candidates)  have 
the  same  number  of  votes;  now  therefore,  be  it  known 
to  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
territory,  that  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  the  legislative  council,  passed  on  the  18lh  No- 
vember, 1828,  entitled,  an  “act  to  provide  for  holding  an 
election  for  delegate  to  congress  from  this  territory,” 
that  another  election  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  holden, 
for  delegate  to  congress,  throughout  the  territory,  on 
ihe  frst  Jlonday  in  October^  1831.  The  said  judges 
and' clerks  of  the  several  counties,  are  hereby  charged 
with  the  due  execution  of  this  proclamation  in  strict  ac- 
cordance vviih  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  subscribed  my 
name  at  the  city  of  Tallahassee,  this  2d  day  of  July, 
1831,  and  ot  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  filly-fiUh  year.  WILLIAM  P.  DUVAL. 

Colonel  White  has  published  a long  reply  and  se 
vere  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  governor  Du- 
val, in  this  matter.  He  takes  a bold  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  utterly  rejects  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernor to  act  in  the  case — that  the  highest  number  of 
votes  being  given  i'or  him,  the  governor  bad  no  other  du- 
ty to  perform  than  to  certify  the  fact — each  house  of 
congress  being  judges  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qua- 
lifications of  its  own  members.  He  requests  his  friends 
to  treat  the  proclamation  with  ‘'contempt,”  and  advises 
the  people  not  to  attend  the  polls — being  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Washington  ; nd  claim  his  seat,  by  virtue  ot 
the  election  already  held. 

Col.  White  had  a returned  majority  of  171  votes — hut 
gov.  Duval,  rejecting  so  many,  has  made  a tie  between 
him  and  col.  Gadsden.  These  proceedings  will  lead 
to  a long  and  interesting,  and  probably  serious  investi- 
gation of  facts,  and  establish  some  important  particu- 
lars. 


MR.  CALHOUN’S  SEN  TIMENTS. 

From  ths  Pendleton  [S.  C.)  JMtssenger. 

Mr.  Symmes,  I must  request  you  to  permit  me  to  use 
your  columns,  as  the  medium  to  make  known  my  senti- 
ments on  the  deeply  important  question,  of  the  relation, 
which  the  states  and  general  government  bear  to  each 
other,  and  which  is  at  this  time  a subject  of  so  much  agi- 
tation. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  station  I occupy, 
that  while  it  necessarily  connects  its  incumbent  with  the 
politics  of  the  day,  ilattords  him  no  opportunity  officially 
to  express  his  sentiments,  except  accidentally  on  an  equal 
division  of  the  body,  over  which  he  presides.  He  is  thus 
exposed,  as  I have  often  experienced,  to  have  his  opinions 
erroneously  and  variously  represented.  In  ordinary 
cases  I conceive  the  correct  course  to  be  to  remain  si- 
lent, leaving  to  lime  and  circumstances  the  correction  of 
misrepresentations;  but  there  are  occasions  so  vitally 
important,  that  a regard  both  to  duty  and  character  would 
seem  to  forbid  such  a course;  and  such  I conceive,  to  be 
the  present.  'J’he  frequent  allusion  to  my  sentiments, 
will  not  permit  me  to  doubt,  that  such  also  is  the  public 
conception,  and  that  it  claims  the  right  to  know,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  referred  to,  the  opinions  of  those, 
who  hold  important  official  stations;  while  on  ray  part 
desiring  to  receive  neither  unmerited  praise,  nor  blame, 
I feel,  1 trust  the  solicitude,  which  every  honest  and  in- 
dependent man  ought,  that  my  sentiments  should  be  tru- 
ly known  whether  they  be  such,  as  may  be  calculated  to 
recommeud  them  to  public  favor,  or  not.  Entertaining 
these  impressions,  I have  concluded  that  it  is  my  duly 
to  make  known  my  sentiments:  and  I have  adopted  the 
mode,  which  on  reflection  seemed  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  best  calculated  to  eft’ect  the  object  in  view, 

'I’he  question  of  the  relation  which  the  stales  and  gene- 
ral government  bear  to  each  other,  is  not  one  of  recent 
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origin.  From  the  commencement  of  our  system,  it  has 
divided  public  sentiment.  Even  in  the  convention,  while 
the  constitution  was  struggling  into  existence,  there  were 
two  parties,  as  to  what  this  relation  should  be,  whose 
different  sentiments,  const. luted  no  small  impediment  in 
forming  that  instrument.  After  the  general  government 
went  into  operation,  experience  soon  proved,  that  the 
question  had  not  terminated  with  the  labors  of  the  con- 
vention. The  great  struggle,  that  preceded  the  political 
revolution  of  1801,  which  brought  Mr.  Jefferson  into 
power,  turned  essentially  on  it;  and  the  doctrines  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  were  embodied  and  ably  sus- 
tained; on  the  one,  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  the  report  to  the  Virginia  legislature;  and  on 
the  other,  in  the  replies  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts and  some  of  the  other  states.  These  resolutions 
jjnd  this  report,  with  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  about  the  same  time,  (particularly  in 
the  case  ofCobbett,  delivered  by  chief  justice  McKean 
and  concurred  in  by  the  whole  bench  j contain  what  1 be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this  important  subject. 

I refer  to  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting my  views,  with  the  reasons  in  support  of  them  m 
detail. 

As  my  object  is  simply  to  state  my  opinions,  I might 
pause  with  this  reference  to  documents,  that  so  lully  and 
ably  state  all  the  points  immediately  connected  with  this 
deeply  important  subject,  but  as  there  are  many,  who 
may  not  have  the  opportunity,  or  leisure  to  refer  to  them, 
and,  as  it  is  possible,  however  clear  they  may  be,  that 
different  persons  may  place  different  interpretations  on 
their  meaning,  I will,  iu  order  that  my  sentiments  may 
be  fully  known,  and  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  proceed  to 
state  summarily  the  doctrines  which  1 conceive  they  em- 
hrace. 

Their  great  and  leading  principle  is,  that  the  general 
government  emanated  from  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  forming  distinct  political  communities,  and  acting 
in  their  separate  and  sovereign  capacity,  and  not  from 
all  of  the  people  forming  one  aggregate  political  commu- 
nity; that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  fact 
a compact,  to  which  each  state  is  a party,  in  the  charac- 
ter already  described;  and  that  the  several  states  or  par- 
ties, have  a right  to  judge  of  its  infractions,  and  in  cases 
of  a deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a 
power  not  delegated,  they  have  tiie  right,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  use  tlie  language  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  “fo 
interpose  for  cirresiing  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
mainlaimug  -within  their  respective  limits,  the  authori- 
ties, rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to  the?n.”  This 
right  of  interposition,  thus  solemnly  asserted  by  the  state 
of  Virginia,  be  it  called  what  it  may,  state  right,  veto, 
nullification,  or  by  any  other  name,  I conceive  to  be  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system,  resting  on  facts  his- 
torically as  certain  as  our  revolution  itself,  and  de- 
ductions, as  simple  and  demonstrative,  as  that  of  any  [po- 
litical, or  moral  truth  whatever;  and  I firmly  believe  that 
on  its  recognition  depends,  the  stability  and  safety  of  our 
political  institutions. 

I am  not  ignorant,  that  ihose  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
have  always,  now  and  formerly,  regarded  it  in  a very 
different  light,  as  anarchical  and  revolutionary.  Could  I 
believe  such  in  tact  to  be  its  tendency,  to  me  it  would  be 
no  recommendation.  I yield  to  none,  1 trust,  in  a deep  j 
and  sincere  attachment  to  our  political  institutions  and 
the  union  of  these  states.  I never  breathed  an  opposite 
sentiment;  but  on  the  contrary,  1 have  ever  considered 
them  the  great  instruments  of  preserving  our  liberty,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity; 
and  next  to  these,  I have  ever  held  them  most  dear. — 
Nearly  halt  my  lile  has  passed  in  the  service  of  the 
union,  and  whatever  public  reputation  1 have  acquired, 
is  indissolubly  identified  with  it.  To  be  too  national  Ins, 
indeed,  been  considered  by  manv,  even  of  my  friends,  to 
be  my  greatest  poliiical  tault.  With  these  strong  feel- 
inga  of  attachment,  I have  examined  w nh  the  utmos*  care, 
the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  in  question;  and  so  far  from 
anarchical,  or  re\olutionary,  I solemnly  believe  it  to  be, 
the  only  solid  foundation  ot  cur  system,  and  ot  the  union 
itself,  and  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  denies  to  the 
states  the  right  of  protecting  their  reserved  powers,  and 
wliich  would  veal  in  the  general  government,  (it  matters 


not  through  what  department),  the  right  of  determining 
exclusively  and  finally  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  stales,  and  of  the 
censlitution  itself,  considered  as  the  basis  of  a federal 
union.  As  strong  as  this  language  is,  it  is  not  stronger 
than  that  used  by  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  who  said,  to 
give  to  the  general  government  the  final  and  exclusive 
right  to  judge  of  its  powers,  is  to  make  '•'•ils  discretion  and 
not  the  constitution  the  measureofits po-wersf'  and  that  “m 
all  cases  of  compact  between  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  , 
as  well  of  the  operation,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redrtss.’’  Language  cannot  be  more  explicit;  nor  can 
higher  authority  be  adduced. 

That  different  opinions  are  entertained  on  this  subject, 
I consider,  but  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  great  di- 
versity of  the  human  intellect.  Had  not  able,  experi- 
enced and  patriotic  individuals,  for  whom  I have  the  high- 
est respect,  taken  different  views,  1 would  have  thought 
the  right  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt;  but  I am  taught  by 
tins,  as  well  as  by  many  similar  instances,  to  treat  with 
deference  opinions  differing  from  my  own.  The  error 
may  possibly  be  with  me;  but,  if  so,  1 can  only  say,  that 
alter  the  most  mature  and  conscientious  examination,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  it.  But  with  all  proper  de- 
terence,  I must  think,  that  theirs  is  the  error,  who  deny, 
w hat  seems  to  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the  conceded 
sovereignty  of  the  states;  and  who  attribute  to  the  general 
government,  a rightuilerly  incompatible  with  w hat  all  ac- 
knowledge to  be  its  limited  and  restricted  character;  an 
error  oi  iginating  principally,  as  I must  think,  in  not  duly 
reflecting  on  the  nature  oi  our  institutions,  and  on  what 
constitutes  the  only'  rational  object  of  all  political  consti- 
tutions. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
men  of  antiquity,  that  the  object  of  a constitution  is  to 
restrain  the  government,  as  that  of  laws  is  to  restrain 
individuals.  The  remark  is  correct,  nor  is  it  less  true, 
where  the  government  is  vested  in  a majority,  than 
w here  it  is  in  a single  or  a few  individuals;  in  a republic, 
than  a monarchy  or  aristocracy.  No  one  can  have  a 
higher  respect  for  the  maxim,  that  a majority  ought  to  go- 
vern, than  1 have,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution,  and  confin- 
ed to  subjects  in  which  every  portion  of  the  community 
have  similar  interests;  but  it  is  a great  error  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  the  right  of  a majority  to  govern  is  a 
natural  and  not  a conventional  right;  and,  therefore  ab- 
solute and  unlimited.  By  nature  every  individual  has 
the  right  to  govern  himself;  and  governments,  whether 
founded  on  majorities,  or  minorities,  must  derive  their 
right  from  the  assent,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  go- 
verned, and  be  subject  to  such  limitations,  as  they  may 
impose.  Where  the  interests  are  the  same,  that  is  where 
the  laws  that  may  benefit  one,  will  benefit  all,  or  the  re- 
verse, it  is  just  and  proper  to  place  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority;  but  where  they  are  dissimilar,  so 
that  the  law,  that  may  benefit  one  portion  may  be  ruin- 
ous to  another,  it  would  be  on  the  contrary  unjust  and 
absurd  to  subject  them  to  its  will;  and  such,  I conceive 
to  be  the  theory  on  which  our  constitution  rests. 

That  sucir  dissimilarity  of  interest  may  exist,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity, in  a greater,  or  less  degree,  however  small  or 
j homogeneous;  and  they  constitute,  every  where,  the 
great  dffi  cully  of  forming  and  preserving  free  institutions. 
To  guard  against  the  unequal  action  of  the  laws,  when 
applied  to  dissimilar  and  opposing  interests,  is,  in  fact, 
what  mainly  renders  a constitution  indispensable;  to  over- 
look which,  in  reasoning  on  our  constitution,  would  be 
to  omit  the  principal  element,  by  which  to  determine  its 
charaiter.  Were  there  no  contrariety  of  interest,  no- 
thing would  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  to  form  and 
[ireserve  free  institutions.  The  right  of  suffrage  alone 
would  be  a sufficient  guaranty.  It  is  the  conflict  of  op- 
posing interests  w hicli  render  it  the  nsost  difficult  work 
of  man. 

Where  the  diversity  of  interests  exists  in  separate  and 
distinct  classes  of  the  community,  as  in  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  formerly  the  case  in  Sparta,  Rome,  and 
most  of  the  free  slates  of  antiquity,  the  rational  consti- 
tutional provision  is,  that  each  should  be  represented  in 
the  government,  as  a separate  estate,  with  a distinct 
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voice,  and  a negative  on  the  acts  of  its  co-estates,  in  or- 
der to  check  their  encroaihmeiits.  In  England,  the 
constitution  has  assumed  e.xpressly  iliis  form;  wliile  in 
the  governments  of  Spurta  and  Rome  the  same  thing 
was  effected  under  different  but  not  much  less  effica- 
cious forms.  The  perfection  of  their  organization,  in 
this  particular,  was  that  which  gave  to  the  constitution 
of  these  renowned  states  all  of  their  celebrity,  which 
secured  their  liberties  for  so  many  centuries  and  raised 
them  to  so  great  a height  of  power  and  prosperity.  In- 
deed, a constitutional  provision  given  to  the  great  and 
separate  interests  of  the  community  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  must  appear  to  those  wfio  will  duly  reflect 
on  the  subject,  not  less  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  tlian  the  right  of  suffrage  itself — they  in  fact  have 
a common  object,  to  effect  which,  ihe  one  is  as  necessary 
as  the  other;  to  secure  responsibili'y  tlial  is,  that  those  who 
make  and  execute  the  laws  should  be  accountable  to 
those,  on  whom  the  laws  in  reality  operate;  the  only  solid 
and  durable  foundation  of  liberty.  If  without  the  right 
«t  suffrage,  our  rulers  would  oppress  us,  so,  without 
the  rigfii  of  self-protection,  the  major  would  equally 
oppress  the  minor  interests  of  the  community.  The 
absence  of  the  former  would  make  the  governed  the 
slaves  of  the  rulers,  and  of  the  latter,  the  feebler  in- 
terests the  victim  of  the  stronger. 

Happily  for  us,  we  have  no  artificial  and  separate  class- 
es of  society.  We  have  wisely  exploded  all  such  distinc- 
tions; but  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  exempt  from  all 
contrariety  of  interests,  as  the  present  distracted  and 
dangerous  condition  of  our  country’,  unfortunately’,  but 
too  clearly  proves.  With  us  they  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly geographical,  resulting  mainly  from  difference  of 
climate,  sod,  situation,  industry,  and  production,  but 
are  not,  therefore,  less  necess  ry  to  be  protected  by  an 
adequate  constitutional  provision,  than  where  the  dis- 
tinct interests  exist  in  seperate  classes.  The  necessity 
is,  in  truth  greater,  as  such  separate  and  dissimilar  geo- 
graphical interests  are  more  liable  to  come  into  conflict, 
and  more  dangerous  when  in  that  state,  than  those  of 
any  other  description;  so  much  so  that  ours  is  the  first 
instance  on  record,  where  they  have  not  formed  in  an 
extensive  territory  separate  and  independent  communi- 
ties, or  subjected  the  whole  to  despotic  sway — That  such 
may  not  be  our  unhappy  fate  also,  must  be  the  sincere 
prayer  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

So  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  interests  of  our 
country,  that  they  could  not  be  fairly  represented  in  a 
single  government,  organized  so  as  to  give  lo  each  great 
and  leading  interest,  a separate  and  distinct  voice,  as 
in  the  governments  to  which  1 have  referred.  A plan 
was  ailopted  better  suited  to  our  situation,  but  per- 
fectly novel  in  its  character.  The  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment were  divided  not  as  heretofore,  in  reference 
to  classes,  but  geographically.  One  general  govern- 
ment was  formed  for  the  whole,  to  which  was  delegated 
all  the  powers  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  interests  common  to  all  of  the  states,  leaving  others 
subject  to  the  separate  control  of  the  states,  being 
from  their  local  and  peculiar  character,  such,  that 
they  could  not  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  whole  union,  without  the  certain  hazard  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  It  was  thus  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  were  subjecteii  as  they  ought  to 
be  to  the  will  of  the  wliole  while  the  peculiar  and  local 
interests  were  left  under  the  control  of  the  stales  sepa- 
rately, to  whose  custody  only,  they  could  be  safely  con- 
fided. This  distribution  of  power  settled  solemnly  by 
a constitutional  compact,  to  which  all  the  states  are  par- 
ties, constitutes  the  peculiar  character  and  excellence 
of  our  political  system.  It  is  truly  and  emphatically 
American,  without  example  or  parallel. 

To  realize  iis  perfection,  we  must  view  the  general 
government  and  the  states  as  a whole;  each  in  its  pro- 
per sphere,  sovereign  and  independent,  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  respective  objects;  the  states  acting  se- 
parately, representing  and  protecting  the  local  and  pe- 
culiar interests;  acting  jointly  tbiough  one  general  go- 
vernment, willi  the  weight  respectively  assigned  to  each 
by  the  constitution,  representing  and  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole;  and  thus  perfecting,  by  an  admira- 
ble but  simple  arrangement,  the  great  principle  of  re- 
presetUalion  and  responsibility,  without  which  no  go- 


vernment can  be  free  or  just.  To  preserve  this  sacred 
distribution,  as  originally  settled,  by  coercing  each  to 
move  in  its  prescribed  orb,  is  the  great  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, on  the  solution  of  which,  the  duration  of  our  con- 
stitution, of  our  union,  and  in  all  probability,  our  liberty 
depends.  How  is  this  to  be  effected.? 

The  question  is  new  when  applied  to  our  peculiar  po- 
litical organization,  where  the  separate  and  conflicting 
interests  of  society  are  represented  by  distinct,  but  con- 
nected governments;  but  is  in  reality  an  old  question 
under  a new  form,  long  since  perfectly  solved.  When- 
ever separate  and  dissimilar  interests  have  been  sepa- 
rately represented  in  any  government;  whenever  the 
sovereign  power  has  been  divided  in  its  exercise,  the  ex- 
|)crience  and  wisdom  of  ages  have  devised  but  one  mode, 
by  which  such  political  organization  can  be  preserved; 
the  mode  adopted  in  England  and  by  all  governments 
ancient  and  modern,  blessed  with  constitutions  deserv- 
ing to  be  called  free;  to  give  to  each  co-estate  the  right 
to  judge  of  its  powers,  with  a negative,  or  veto  on  the 
acts  of  tfie  others,  in  order  lo  protect  against  encroach- 
ments, (he  interest  it  particularly  represents;  a princi- 
ple which  all  of  our  constitutions  recognize  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  among  their  respective  departments, 
as  essential  to  maintain  the  independence  of  each,  but 
which  to  all,  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject,  must 
appear,  far  more  essential,  for  the  same  object  in  that 
great  and  fundamental  distribution  of  powers  between 
the  states  and  the  general  government.  So  essential  is 
the  principle  that  to  wilhold  the  right  from  either, 
where  the  sovereign  power  is  divided,  is  in  fact  to  annul 
the  division  itself,  and  to  consolidate  in  the  one,  left  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  right,  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  government;  for  it  is  not  possible  lo  distinguish, 
practically,  between  a government,  having  all  power  and 
the  one  having  the  right  to  take  what  power  it  pleases. 
Nor  does  it  in  the  least  vary  the  principle,  whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  be  between  co-estates,  as  in  England, 
or  between  distinctly  organized,  but  connected  govern- 
ments, as  with  us.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  while  the  necessity  is  greater  in  our  case,  as  the 
danger  of  conflict  is  greater,  where  the  interests  of  a 
society  are  divided  geographically,  than  in  any  other,  as 
has  already  been  shown. 

These  truths  do  seem  to  me  to  be  incontrovertible^ 
and  I am  at  a loss  to  undersbind  how  any  one  who  has 
maturely  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  or 
who  has  reatl  history,  or  studied  the  principles  of  free 
governments  to  any  purpose,  can  call  them  in  question. 
The  explanation  must,  it  appears  to  me,  be  sought  in 
the  fact, 'that  in  every  free  state,  there  are  those  who 
look  more  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  power  than 
guarding  against  its  abuses.  1 do  not  intend  reproach, 
but  simply  to  state  a fact,  apparently  necessary,  to  ex- 
plain the  contrariety  of  opinions  among  the  intelligent, 
where  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  subject  would 
seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt.  If  such  be  the  true 
cause,  I must  think  the  fear  of  weakening  the  govern- 
ment too  much  in  this  case  to  be  in  a great  measure 
unfounded,  or,  at  least,  that  the  danger  is  much  less 
from  that,  than  the  opposite  side.  I do  not  deny  that  a 
power  of  so  high  a nature  may  be  abused  by  a state; 
but,  when  I reflect  that  the  states  unanimously  called 
the  general  government  into  existence  with  all  of  its  pow- 
ers, which  they  freely  surrendered  on  their  part, under  the 
coiivietion  that  their  common  peace,  safety  anti  prosperity 
required  it;  that  they  are  bound  together  by  a common 
origin,  and  the  recollection  of  common  suffering,  and  a 
common  triumph  in  the  great  and  splendid  achievement 
of  their  independence;  and  that  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  among  them  the  love  of  national  power 
and  distinction,  are  on  the  side  of  the  union;  it  does  seem 
to  me,  that  the  fear,  which  would  strip  the  states  of 
their  sovereignty,  and  degrade  them,  in  fact,  to  mero 
dependent  corporations,  lest  they  should  abuse  a right 
indispensable  to  the  peaceable  protection  of  those  inte- 
rests, which  they  reserved  under  their  own  peculiar 
guardianship,  when  they  created  the  general  govern- 
ment, is  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  If  tliose  who  vo- 
luntarily created  llie  system,  cannot  be  trusted  lo  pre- 
serve it,  what  power  can.? 

So  far  from  extreme  danger,  I bold  that  there  never 
was  a free  state,  in  which  this  great  conservative  princi- 
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pie,  indispensable  in  all,  was  ever  so  safely  lodged.  In 
others,  when  tile  co-estates,  representing  ilie  dissimilar 
and  conflicting  interests  of  the  community,  came  into 
contact,  the  only  alternative  was  compromise,  submis- 
sion, or  force.  Not  so  in  ours.  Should  liie  general 
government  and  a stale  come  into  conflict,  we  have  a 
higher  remedy:  the  power  which  called  the  general  go- 
vernment into  existence,  which  gave  it  all  of  its  authority, 
and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or  abolish  its  powers  at  its 
pleasure,  may'  be  invoked.  The  states  tliemselves  may 
be  appealed  to,  three-fourths  of  which,  in  fact,  form  a 
power,  whose  decrees  are  the  constitution  itself,  and 
whose  voice  can  silence  all  discontent.  The  utmost 
extent,  then,  of  the  power  is,  that  a slate,  acting  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  as  one  of  the  parlies  to  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  may  compel  the  government,  created 
by  that  compact,  to  submit  a question  touching  its  infrac- 
tion, to  tlie  parties  who  created  it;  to  avoid  the  supposed 
dangers  of  which,  it  is  proposed  to  resort  to  the  novel, 
the  hazardous,  and  I must  add,  fatal  project  of  giving  to 
the  general  government  the  sole  and  final  right  of  inter- 
preting the  constitution,  thereby  reversing  the  whole  sys- 
tem, making  that  instrument  the  creature  of  its  will,  in- 
stead ot  a rule  of  action  impressed  on  it  at  its  creation,  and 
annihilating,  111  tact,  the  authority,  whicii  imposed  it, 
and  from  which  the  government  itself  derives  its  exist- 
ence. 


That  such  would  be  the  result,  were  the  right  in  ques- 
tion vested  in  the  legislative  or  executive  hianch  of  the 
government,  is  conceded  by  all.  No  one  has  been  so 
iiardy  as  to  assert,  that  congress  or  the  president  ought  to 
have  the  right,  or  to  deny,  that,  if  vested  finally  and  ex- 
clusively in  either,  the  consequences  which  1 have  stated 
would  not  necessarily  toliow ; Uut  its  advocates  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  doctrine,  on  the  supposition,  that  there 
IS  one  department  of  the  general  government  which, 
from  its  peculiar  organization,  aflbnis  an  indeiiendent 
tribunal  through  which  the  government  may  exercise  the 
Ingh  authority,  which  is  the  subject  of  consideration, 
with  perfect  safety  to  all. 

I yield,  1 trust,  to  few,  in  my  attachment  to  the  judi- 
ciary department.  I am  fully  sensible  of  its  importance, 
and  would  .maintain  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in  its  consti- 
tutional powers  and  independence;  hut  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  ever  intended  bv  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  should  exercise  the  power  in  question, 
or  that  it  is  competent  to  do  so,  and,  if  it  were,  that  it 
■would  be  a safe  depository  of  the  power. 

its  powers  are  judical  and  not  political,  and  are  express- 
ly confined  by  the  constitution  “to  all  cases  in  law  anti 
equity  under  this  consl.tution,  the  laws  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  the  treaties  made  or  which  shall  he  made,  under  its 
authority;”  and  which  1 iiave  high  authority  in  asserting 
excludes  political  questions,  and  comprehends  those  onfy 
wherejhese  are  par  ies  amenable  to  the  process  of  the 
court.*  Nor  is  its  incompetency  less  clear  than  \V. 
want  of  constitutional  authority.  I heie  may  be  man) 
and  the  most  dangerous  infractions  on  tlie  jiart  of  coii- 
gress^  of  which,  it  is  concedi  d h}  all^  the  court,  as  a ju« 
mV***  tribunal,  cannot,  li  om  its  nature,  take  cognizaiue 
llie  tariff  iiseil  is  a strong  case  in  point;  and  the  rea- 
son applies  equally  to  all  others,  -where  congress  per- 
verts a po-wer  from  an  object  intended  to  one  not  in 
tended— the  must  insiduous  and  dangerous  of  all  i!u 
tnjractions;  and  -which  may  be  exiended  to  all  of  it, 
powers,  more  especially  to  the  taxing  and  appropriut- 
supposing  it  competent  to  take  cogmzanci 
of  all  miractions  of  every  description,  the  insunerahh 
objection  still  remains,  that  it  would  not  be  a safe  tri 
buinil  to  exercise  tlie  power  in  question. 

It  18  an  universal  and  fundamental  political  principle 
that  the  power  to  protect,  can  safely  be  confided  only  i, 
Ibose  interested  in  pioiecling,  or  their  responsible  agemls 

1 he  dangti  in  our  system,  is,  that  the  general  govern 
nient,  which  represents  the  interests  of  (he  whofe,  nia 
encroach  on  the  slates,  which  repi  eseot  the  peculiar  are 
local  interests,  or  that  the  latter  may  encroach  on  th 
toi  mer.  In  examining  this  poml,  we  ought  not  to  for-tl 


1 refer  to  the  authoiiiy  of  chief  justice  .Marshall 
the  case  of  Jonathan  liubhins.  I have  not  been  abb 
icier  to  the  speech,  and  speak  h um  memory. 


that  the  government  through  all  its  departments,  judi- 
cial, as  well  as  others,  is  administered  by  dedegated  antf 
responsible  agents;  and  that  the  po-wer  -which  really  con- 
trols ullimately  all  the  movements  is  not  in  the  agents  but 
those  -who  elect  or  appoint  them.  To  understand  then 
its  real  character,  and  what  would  be  the  actios  of  the 
system  in  any  supposable  case,  we  nmst  raise  our  view 
from  the  mere  agents,  to  this  high  controlling  power 
which  finally  impels  every  movement  of  the  machine. 
By  doing  so,  we  shall  find  all  under  the  control  of  the 
will  of  a majority,  compounded  of  a majority  of  the 
states,  taken  as  corporate  bodies,  ami  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  states  estimated  in  federal  num- 
bers. I hese  united  constitute  the  real  and  final  pow- 
er, wh  ch  impels  and  directs  the  movements  of  the 
general  government.  The  majority  of  the  slates  elect 
the  majority  of  the  senate;  of  the  people  of  the  states, 
that  of  the  house  of  representatives;  the  two  united, 
the  president;  and  the  president  and  a majority  of  the 
senate  appoint  the  judges;  a majority  of  whom,  and 
a majority  of  the  senate  and  the  house  with  the  presi- 
dent, really  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cases  where  the  constitution 
requires  a greater  number  than  a majority.  The  judges 
are,  in  fact,  as  truly  the  judicial  representatives  of  this 
uiiitetl  majority , as  the  majority  of  congress  itself,  or 
the  president,  is  its  legislative  or  executive  representa- 
tive; and  to  confide  the  power  to  the  judiciary  to  deter- 
mine finally  and  conclusively,  what  powers  are  delegat- 
ed, and  what  reserved,  would  be  in  reality  to  confide  it 
to  the  majority,  whose  agents  they  are,  and  by  whom 
they  can  be  controlled  in  various  ways;  and,  of  course  to 
subject,  (against  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  all  sound  political  reasoning),  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  stales,  with  all  of  the  local  and  peculiar  in- 
terests, they  were  intemled  to  protect;  to  the  will  of 
the  very  majority,  against  which  tlie  protection  was  in- 
tended. Nor  will  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold 
their  office,  however  valuable  the  provision  in  many  other 
respects,  rautenally  vary  the  case.  Its  highest  possible 
effect  would  be  to  retard  and  not  finally  to  resist,  the 
will  of  a dominant  majority. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  arguments.  Were  it 
possible  that  reason  could  settle  a question  where  the 
passions  and  interests  of  men  are  concerned,  this  point 
would  have  been  long  since  settled  forever,  by  llie  state 
of  Virginia.  'I'he  report  of  her  legislature,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  has  really,  in  my  opinion,  placed 
it  beyond  controversy.  Speaking  in  leftrence  to  this 
subject,  it  says,  “it  has  been  objected”  (to  the  right  of  a 
slate  to  inierjiose  for  the  protection  of  her  reserved 
rights)  “that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution;  on  this  objection 
it  might  be  observed,  first,  that  there  may  be  instances  of 
usurped  powers,  wliich  the  lorms  of  the  constitution 
could  never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judicial  de- 
parinieul;  secondly,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  judiciary 
he  raiseil  above  the  sovereign  parlies  to  the  constitution, 
the  decisions  of  the  other  departments,  not  carried  by  the 
[urios  ot  tlie  constitution  before  the  judiciary,  must  be 
equally  authoritative  and  final  with  the  decision  of  that 
department.  But  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  is, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  relates  to 
those  great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  winch  all  of  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  may  prove  intffeclual  against 
lull-actions  dangerous  to  the  essential  rights  of  the  par- 
ties to  it.  The  resolution  supposes  that  dangeious 
powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only  be  usurped  and 
executed  by  the  other  departments,  but  that  the  judicial 
department  may  also  exercise  or  sanction  dangerous 
powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitution,  and  const- 
quen.ly  that  the  ultimate  right  ot  the  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution to  judge  wlielher  the  compact  has  been  danger- 
ously violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by  one  ilelegal- 
ed  authority,  as  well  as  by  another — by  the  judiciary,  as 
well  as  by  the  executive  or  legislative.” 

Agaiiist  these  conclusive  arguments,  as  they  seem  to 
me,  It  IS  objected,  that  if  one  party  has  the  right  to  judge 
of  iiifractioiis  of  the  consiiluiion,  so  has  the  other,  and 
that,  consf (juently,  in  oases  of  contested  powers  between 
a slate  ami  the  general  govei  iimeiif,  each  would  have  a 
right  to  uiulntam  its  opinion,  as  is  the  case  when  sover- 
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eign  powers  differ  in  the  construction  of  treaties  or  com- 
pacts, and  that,  of  course,  it  would  come  to  be  a mere 
question  ot  force.  Tlie  error  is  in  the  assumption  that 
the  general  government  is  a party  to  the  constitutional 
compact.  Tlie  states,  as  has  been  shown,  formed  the 
compact,  acting  as  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties. The  general  goveniment  is  but  its  creature;  and, 
though  in  reality  a government  with  all  the  riglits  and 
uutliority  which  belong  to  any  oilier  government,  within 
the  orb  of  its  powers,  it  is,  nevertlieless,  a government 
emanating  from  a compact  between  sovereigns,  and  par- 
taking, in  its  nature  and  object,  of  the  character  of  a 
joint  commission;  appointed  to  superintend  and  admin- 
ister the  interests  in  which  all  are  jointly  concerned,  but 
having,  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  no  more  power  than 
if  it  did  not  exist.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the 
most  incontestible  facts,  and  the  clearest  conclusions;  j 
while  to  acknowledge  its  truth  is  to  destroy  utterly  the 
objection,  that  the  appeal  would  be  to  force,  in  the  case 
supposed.  For  if  eacli  party  has  a right  to  judge,  then, 
under  our  system  of  government,  the  final  cognizatice  of 
a question  of  contested  power  would  be  in  the  stales,  and 
not  in  the  general  government.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  latter,  as  in  all  similar  cases  of  a contest  between 
one  or  more  of  the  principals  and  a joint  commission  or 
agency,  to  refer  the  contest  to  the  principals  themselves, 
sucfi  are  tlie  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  analogy  both. 
On  no  sound  principle  can  the  agents  have  a right  to  fi- 
nal cognizance,  as  against  the  principals,  much  less  to 
use  force  against  them,  to  maintain  their  construction  of 
their  powers.  Such  a right  would  be  monstrous;  and 
has  never,  heretofore,  been  claimed  in  similar  cases. 

That  the  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  a con- 
tested power  between  the  states  and  the  general  govern- 
ment, we  have  the  authority  not  only  of  reason  and  an- 
alogy, but  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  alrearly  refer- 
red to.  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  a late  period  of  his  life,  after 
long  experience  and  mature  reliection,  says,  “wivh  re- 
spect to  our  state  and  federal  governments,  I do  not 
think  their  relations  are  correctly  understood  by  foreign- 
ers. They  suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
This  is  not  the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  departments 
of  one  simple  and  integral  whole.  But  you  may  ask  if 
the  two  departments  should  claim  each  the  same  subject 
of  power,  wliere  is  the  umpire  to  decide  between  them? 
In  cases  of  little  urgency  or  importance,  the  prudence  of 
boili  parties  will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable 
ground;  but  if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compromis- 
ed, a convention  of  ilie  states  must  be  called,  to  ascribe 
the  doubtful  power  to  that  department  which  they  may 
lliink  best.”  It  is  thus  that  our  constitution,  by  author- 
ising amendments,  and  by  prescribing  the  authority  ami 
mode  of  making  them,  has,  by  a simple  contrivance,  with 
its  cha; acterisiic  wisdom,  provided  a power  which  in 
the  last  resort  supersedes  effectually  the  necessity,  and 
even  the  pretext  for  force;  a power  to  which  none  can 
lairly  object;  w’ilh  which  the  interests  of  ail  are  safe; 
whicli  can  definitely  close  all  controversies  in  the  only 
eti'eclual  mode,  by  freeing  llie  compact  of  every  defect 
and  uncertainty,  by  an  amendment  of  the  instrument  it- 
self. It  is  impossible  for  human  wisdom,  in  a system 
like  ours,  to  devise  another  mode  which  shall  be  safe  and 
efi'eclual,  and  at  the  same  lime  consistent  with  wliat  are 
the  relations  and  acknowledged  powers  of  the  two  great 
departments  of  our  govermnent.  It  gives  a beauty  and 
security  peculiar  to  our  system,  wliich,  if  duly  appreciat- 
ed, will  transmit  its  blessings  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions; but  if  not,  our  splendid  anticipation  ot  the  future 
will  prove  but  aii  empty  dream.  Stripped  of  all  its  co- 
vering and  the  naked  question  is,  whether  ours  is  a fede- 
ral ora  coiisolidaled  government;  a constitutional  or  ab- 
solute one;  a government  resting  ultimately  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  slates,  or  on  the  unre- 
strained will  of  a majority;  a form  of  government,  as  in 
all  Ollier  unlimited  ones,  in  which  injustice  and  violence 
and  force  must  finally  prevail.  Jbtt  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  -where  the  majority  rules,  the  minority  is  the  subject; 
and  that  if  we  sliould  absurdly  attribute  to  the  former, 
the  exclusive  right  of  construing  the  constitution,  there 
would  be  in  fact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject, 
under  sucli  a government,  no  constitution;  or  at  least 
nothing  deserving  tlie  name,  or  serving  the  legitimate 
object  of  so  Sacred  an  instrument. 


How  the  states  are  to  exercise  this  high  power  of  in- 
terposition, which  constitutes  so  essential  a portion  of 
their  reserved  rights,  that  it  cannot  be  delegated  -without 
an  entire  surrender  of  their  sovereignty,  and  converting 
our  system  from  a federal  into  a consolidated  govern- 
ment, is  a question  that  the  states  only  are  competent  to 
determine.  The  argumeti ts  wliich  [irove  lliat  they  pos- 
sess tlie  power, equally  prove,  that  they  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Jefferson,  *^the  rightful  judges  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.'^  Bui  ttie  spirit  of  forbearance,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  tlie  right  itself,  forbids  a recourse 
to  it,  except  in  cases  of  dangerous  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  then  only  in  the  last  resort,  when  all  rea- 
sonable hope  of  relief  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the  go- 
vernment has  failed;  when,  if  the  right  to  interpose  did 
not  exist,  the  alternative  would  be  submission  and  op- 
‘ pression  on  one  side,  or  resistance  by  force  on  the  other. 
That  our  system  should  afibrd,  in  such  extreme  cases, 
an  intermediate  point  between  these  dire  alternatives,  by 
which  the  government  may  he  brought  to  a pause,  and 
thereby  an  interval  obtained  to  compromise  differences, 
or,  if  impracticable,  be  compelled  to  submit  tlie  question 
to  a constitutional  adjustment,  through  an  appeal  to  the 
states  themselves,  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  wisdom;  an 
element  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  of  weakness,  but  of 
strength;  not  of  anarchy  or  revolution,  but  of  peace  and 
safety.  Its  general  recognition  -would  of  itself  in  a great 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  supersede  the  necessity  of  its 
exercise,  by  impressing  on  the  movements  of  the  govern-- 
merit,  that  moderation  and  justice  so  essential  to  harmo- 
ny and  peace,  in  a country  of  such  vast  extent,  and  di- 
versity of  interests  us  oursj  and  would,  if  controversy 
sliould  come,  turn  the  resentment  of  the  aggrieved,  from 
the  sy  stem  to  those  who  had  abused  its  powers,  (a  point 
all  important),  and  cause  them  to  seek  redress,  not  in 
revolution  or  overthrow,  but  in  reformation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  properly  understood,  a substitute  -where  the  alter- 
native -would  be  force,  tending  to  prevent,  and  if  that 
fails,  to  correct  peaceably  the  aberrations  to  -which  all 
political  systems  are  liable,  and  -ivhich,  if  permitted  to 
accumulate  -without  correction,  must  finally  end  in  a 
general  catastrophe. 

I have  now  said  what  I intended  in  reference  to  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the  general 
government,  and  would  liere  conclude,  did  1 not  believe 
that  a more  general  statement  on  an  abstract  question, 
without  including  that  whieh  may  have  caused  its  agita- 
tion, would  be  considered  by  many  imperfect  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. Feeling  that  sucii  would  be  justly  the  case, 
I am  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  touch  on  the  tariff,  so  far 
at  least  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  opinions 
whieh  I have  already  advanced.  Anxious,  however,  to 
intrude  as  little  as  possible  on  the  public  attention,!  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible;  and  with  that  view,  will,  as  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  my  object,  avoid  all  debateable 
topics. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  relation  to 
the  principle  or  ilie  effect  on  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  of  the  present,  or  any  other  tariff  of  protec- 
tion, there  are  certain  political  consequences  flowingfrom 
the  present,  which  none  can  doubt,  and  all  must  deplore. 
It  would  be  ill  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  that  it  has  di- 
vided the  country  into  two  great  geographical  divisions, 
and  arrayed  them  against  each  other,  in  opinion  at  least, 
it  not  interests  also,  on  some  of  the  most  vital  of  politi- 
cal subjects;  tin  its  finance,  its  commerce,  and  its  indus- 
try, subjects  calculated,  above  all  others,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  produce  excitement,  and  in  relation  to  which 
the  tariff  has  placed  the  sections  in  question  in  deep  and 
dangerous  conflict.  If  there  be  any  point  on  which  the 
(I  was  going  to  say  southern  section,  but  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  painful  feelings  such  discussions  are  cal- 
culated to  excite,  1 shall  say)  weaker  of  the  two  sections 
is  unanimous,  it  is  that  its  prosperity  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  on  free  trade,  light  taxes,  economical,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  equal  disbursements  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  an  unshackled  industry,  leaving  them  to  pursue 
whatever  may  appear  most  advantageous  to  their  inter- 
ests. From  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi  there  are 
few,  indeed,  however  divided  on  other  points,  who  would 
not,  if  dependent  on  their  volition,  and  if  they  regarded 
the  interest  of  their  pai  ticular  section  only,  remove  from 
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coramerce  and  industry  every  shackle,  reduce  the  reve- 
nue to  the  lowest  point  that  the  wants  ot  tlie  govern- 
ment fairly  required,  and  restrict  the  appropriations  to 
the  most  moderate  scale,  consistent  with  the  peace,  the 
security,  and  the  engagements  of  the  public;  and  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  opposite  system  is  calculated  to  throw 
on  them  an  unequal  burthen,  to  repress  their  prosperity, 
and  to  encroach  on  their  enjoyment. 

On  all  these  deeply  important  measures,  the  opposite 
opinion  prevails,  if  not  with  equal  unanimity,  wiih  at  least 
a greatly  preponderating  majority  in  the  other  and  strong- 
er section;  so  much  so,  that  no  two  distinct  nations  ever 
entertained  more  opposite  views  of  policy  than  these  two 
sections  do,  on  all  the  important  points  to  which  I have 
referred.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  this  unhappy  con- 
flict, flowing  directly  from  the  tariff,  has  extended  itself 
to  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  has  converted  the  deli- 
berations of  congress  into  an  annual  struggle  between 
the  two  sections;  the  stronger  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  superiority  it  has  already  acquired,  and  the  other  to 
throw  off  or  diminish  its  burdens:  a struggle  in  which  all 
the  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  patriotism  are  gradu- 
ally subsiding  into  sectional  and  selfish  attachments.* 
Nor  has  the  effect  of  this  dangerous  conflict  ended  hei’e. 
It  has  not  only  divided  the  two  sections  on  the  important 
point  already  stated,  but  on  the  deeper  and  more  danger- 
ous questions,  the  constitutionality  of  a protective  tariff, 
and  the  general  principles  and  theory  ot  the  constitution 
itself;  the  stronger,  in  order  to  maintain  their  superiori- 
ty, giving  a construction  to  the  instrument  which  the 
other  believes  would  convert  the  general  government  in- 
to a consolidated,  irresponsible  government,  with  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  liberty;  and  the  weaker  seeing  no  hope 
of  relief  with  such  assumption  of  powers,  turning  its  eye 
to  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  the  only  re- 
fuge from  oppression.  1 shall  not  extend  these  remarks, 
as  1 m ght,  by  showing  that  while  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  protection  was  rapidly  alienating  one  section,  it  was 
not  less  rapidly,  by  its  necessary  operation,  distracting 
and  corrupting  the  other;  and  between  ihe  two,  subject- 
ing the  administi-alion  to  violent  and  sudden  changes,  to- 
tally inconsistent  .with  all  stability  and  wisdom  in  the 
.management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  of  which  we  al- 
ready see  fearful  symiitoms.  Nor  do  I deem  it  necessa- 
i.ry  to  enquire  whether  'his  unhappy  conflict  grows  out  of 
.true  or  mistaken  views  of  interest,  on  either,  or  both 
sides.  Regarded  in  either  light,  it  ought  to  admonish 
■.us  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  our  system  is  expos- 
■ed,  and  live  great  moderation  and  wisdom  necessary  to 
^preserve  it.  If  it  comes  from  mistaken  views — if  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  sections,  as  affected  by  the  tariff,  be 
really  the  same,  and  the  system,  instead  of  acting  une- 
qually, in  reality  diffuses  equal  blessings,  and  imposes 
equal  burdens  on  every  part,  it  ought  to  teach  us  how 
liable  those  who  are  differently  situated,  and  who  view 
tlieir  interests  under  different  aspects,  are  to  come  to 
different  conclusions,  even  when  their  interests  are  strict- 
ly the  same;  and  consequently,  with  what  extreme  cau- 
tion any  system  of  policy  ought  to  be  adopte«l,  and  with 
what  a spirit  of  moderation  pursued,  in  a country  of  such 
great  extent  and  diversity  as  ours.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  conflict  springs  really  from  contrariety  ot  in- 
terests— if  the  burden  be  on  the  one  side,  and  the  benefit 
on  the  other,  then  are  we  taught  a lesson  not  less  im- 
portant, how  litlle  regard  we  have  for  the  interests  of 
others,  while  in  pursuit  ofour  own,  or,  at  least,  how  apt 
we  are  to  consider  our  own  interest  the  interest  of  all 
others;  and  of  course,  how  great  the  danger  in  a coun- 
try of  such  acknowledged  diversity  of  interests,  of  the 
oppression  of  the  feeble  by  the  stronger  interest,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  of  the  most  fatal  sectional  conflicts. 
But  which  ever  may  be  the  cause,  the  real  or  supposed 
diversity  of  interest,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  poli- 
tical consequences  of  the  prohibitory  system,  be  its  ef- 


*The  system,  if  continued,  must  end,  not  only  in  sub- 
jecting the  industry  and  property  of  the  weaker  section 
to  the  control  of  llie  stronger,  but  in  proscription  and 
political  disfranchisement.  It  must  finally  control  elec- 
tions and  appointments  to  offices,  as  well  as  acts  of  legis- 
lation, to  the  great  increase  of  the  feelings  of  animosity, 
and  of  the  fatal  tendency  to  a complete  alienation  betw'een 
the  sections. 


fects  in  other  respects  beneficial  or  otherwise,  are  really 
such  as  1 have  stated;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a con- 
flict between  the  great  sections  on  questions  so  vitally 
important,  indicates  a condition  of  the  country  so  distem- 
pered and  dangerous,  as  to  demand  the  most  serious  and 
prompt  attention.  It  is  only  when  w>e  come  to  consider 
of  the  remedy,  that,  under  the  aspect  I am  viewing  the 
subject,  there  can  be,  among  the  informed  and  consider- 
ate, any  diversity  of  opinion. 

Those  who  have  not  duly  reflected  on  its  dangerous 
and  inveterate  character,  suppose  that  the  disease  will 
cure  itself;  that  events  ought  to  be  left  to  take  their 
own  course;  and  that  experience,  in  a short  time,  will 
prove  that  the  interest  ot  the  whole  community  is  the 
same,  in  reference  to  the  tariff;  or,  at  least,  whatever 
diveisity  there  may  now  be,  time  will  assimilate.  Such 
has  been  their  language  from  the  beginning,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  progress  of  events  has  been  the  reverse. 
The  country  is  now  more  divided  than  in  1S24,  and  then 
more  than  in  1816.  The  majority  may  have  increased, 
but  the  ojiposite  sides  are  beyond  dispute  more  deter- 
mined and  excited,  than  in  any  preceding  period.  Foi- 
merly  the  system  was  resisted  mainly,  as  inexpedient: 
but  now,  as  unconstitutional,  unequal,  unjust,  and  op- 
pressive. Then  relief  was  sought  exclusively  from  the 
general  government;  but,  now,  many  driven  to  despair, 
are  raising  their  eyes  to  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  as  the  only  refuge.  If  we  turn  from  the  past  and 
present,  to  the  future,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  lessen, 
but  much  to  aggravate  the  danger.  The  increasing  em- 
barrassment and  distress  of  the  staple  states,  the  growing 
conviction,  from  experience,  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
prohibitory  system  principally,  and  that,  under  its 
continued  operation,  their  present  pursuits  must  be- 
come profitless,  and  with  a conviction  that  their  great 
and  peculii.r  agricultural  capital,  cannot  be  diverted  from 
its  anc  ent  ami  liereditar}’  channels,  w ithout  ruinous  los- 
ses, all  concur  to  increase,  instead  of  dispelliog  the 
gloom,  that  hangs  over  the  future.  In  fact,  to  those 
w ho  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  hope  that  the 
disease  will  cure  itself,  must  appear  perfectly  illusory. 
The  question  is  in  reality  one  between  the  exporting 
and  non-expnrting  interests  of  the  country.  Were  there 
no  exports  there  -would  be  no  tariff;  it  would  be  per- 
fectly useless.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  there  are 
states  which  raise  the  great  agricultural  staples,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  supplies,  and  which  must  de- 
pend on  the  general  market  of  the  world  for  their  sales, 
the  conflict  must  remain,  if  the  system  should  continue, 
and  the  disease  become  more  and  more  inveterate. 
Their  interest,  and  that  of  those  who,  by  high  duties, 
would  confine  the  purchase  of  their  supplies  to  the 
general  market,  must  from  the  nature  of  things,  in  re- 
ference to  the  tariff,  be  in  conflict.  Till  then,  we  cease 
to  raise  the  great  staples,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  lor 
tlie  same  maikets;  and  till  we  can  find  some  other  pro- 
fitable investment  for  the  immense  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  now  employed  in  their  production,  the  present 
unhappy  and  dangerous  conflict  cannot  terminate,  un- 
less with  the  prohibitory  system  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  while  idly  waiting  for  its  termination 
through  its  own  action,  the  progress  of  events  in  another 
quarter  is  rapidly  bringing  the  contest  to  an  immediate 
and  decisive  issue.  We  are  fast  approaching  a period 
very  novel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  bearing  direct- 
ly and  powerfully  on  the  point  under  consideration 
— the  final  payment  of  a long  standing  funded  debt; 
a period  that  cannot  be  sensibly  retarded,  or  the  natural 
consequences  of  it  eluded,  without  proving  disastrous  to 
those  w ho  may  attempt  either,  if  not  to  the  country  it- 
self. When  it  arrives,  the  government  would  find  itself 
in  possession  of  a surplus  revenue  of  10,000,C<X)  or 
12,000,000  of  dollars,  if  not  previously  disposed  of, 
which  presents  the  important  question,  what  previous 
disposition  ought  to  he  made — a question  that  must 
press  ungently  for  decision  at  the  very  next  session  of 
congress.  It  cannot  he  delayed  longer,  without  the 
most  distracting  and  dangerous  consequences. 

The  honest  and  obvious  course  is,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  surplus  In  the  treasury,  by  a timely 
and  judicious  reduction  of  the  imposts;  and  thereby  to 
leave  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  made  it, 
and  from  whom  it  cannot  be  honestly  nor  constitution- 
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Silly  taken,  unless  required  by  the  fair  and  legitimate 
Vi  ants  of  liie  government.  It,  neglecting  a dis[)Osition 
so  obvious  anil  just,  the  government  should  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  present  high  duties,  when  tlie  money  was 
no  longer  wanted,  or  to  dispose  of  this  immense  surplus 
l)y  enlarging  the  old,  or  devising  new  scliemes  of  ap- 
propriations, or  finding  ihat  to  be  impossible,  it  should 
adopt  the  most  dangerous,  unconstitutional,  and  absurd 
project  ever  devised  by  any  government,  of  dividing  the 
surplus  among  the  states,  (a  project  which,  if  carried  into 
e.vecution,  could  not  iail  to  create  an  antagonist  interest 
between  the  states  and  general  government,  on  all  ques- 
tions ef  appropriations,  which  would  certainly  end  in 
reducing  the  latter  to  a mere  office  of  collection  and  dis- 
tribution), either  of  tliese  modes  would  be  considered  by 
/'ne  section  suffering  under  the  present  high  duties,  as  a 
fixed  determination  to  perpetuate  forever  what  it  consid- 
ers the  present  unequal,  unconstitutional,  and  oppres- 
sive burthen;  and  from  that  moment,  it  would  cease  to 
look  to  tfie  general  government  for  relief.  This  deeply 
interesting  period,  which  must  prove  so  disastrous 
should  a wrong  direction  be  given,  but  so  fortunate  and 
glorious  should  a right  one,  is  just  at  hand.  I'he  work 
must  commence  at  the  next  session,  as  I have  stated,  or 
be  left  undone,  or  at  least  be  badly  done.  The  succeed- 
ing session  would  be  too  short,  and  too  much  agitat- 
ed by  the  presidential  contest,  to  afford  the  requi- 
site leisure  and  calmness;  and  the  one  succeeding 
would  find  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  when 
it  would  be  too  late  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  the 
surplus,  which  1 hazard  nothing  in  saying,  judging  trom 
the  nature  of  men  and  government,  if  once  permuted  to 
accumulate,  would  create  an  interest  strong  enough  to 
perpetuate  itself,  supported  as  it  would  be  by  others,  so 
numerous  and  powerful;  and  thus  would  pass  away  a 
moment  never  to  be  quietly  recalled;  so  precious,  if  pro- 
perly used,  to  lighten  the  public  burden — to  equalize 
the  action  of  tl»e  government — to  restore  harmony  and 
peace — and  to  present  to  the  world  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample, which  could  not  fail  to  prove  most  favorable  to 
the  great  cause  of  liberty  every  where — of  a nation  the 
freest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  and  most  cheaply 
governed — of  the  highest  earthly  blessing,  at  the  least 
possible  sacrifice. 

As  the  disease  will  not,  then,  heal  itself,  we  are 
brought  to  the  question — can  a remedy  be  applied,  and, 
if  so,  what  ought  it  to  be? 

To  answer  in  the  negative,  would  be  to  assert  that  our 
union  has  utterly  failed;  and  that  tiie  opinion,  so  com- 
mon before  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  that  a free 
government  could  not  be  practically  extended  over  a 
large  country,  was  correct.  And  that  ours  had  been 
destroyed  by  giving  it  limits  so  great,  as  to  comprehend 
not  only  dissimilar,  but  irreconcilable  interests.  1 am 
not  prepared  to  admit  a conclusion,  that  would  cast  so 
deep  a shade  on  the  future,  and  that  would  falsify  all  the 
glorious  anticipations  of  our  ancestors  while  it  would  so 
greatly  lessen  their  high  reputation  for  wisdom.  No- 
thing but  the  clearest  demonstration,  founded  on  actual 
experience,  will  ever  force  me  to  a conclusion  so  abhor- 
rent to  all  of  my  feelings.  As  strongly  as  I am  impress- 
ed with  the  great  dissimilarity,  and,  1 must  add,  as 
truth  com|)els  me  to  do,  contrariety  of  interests  in  our 
country,  resulting  from  the  causes  already  indicated, 
ami  which  are  so  great,  that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  unchecked  will  of  a majority  of  the  whole,  without 
defeating  the  great  end  of  gcvernment — and  without 
which  it  is  a curse — justice:  yet  I see  in  the  union,  as 
ordained  by  the  constitution,  the  means,  if  wisely  used, 
not  only  of  reconciling  all  diversities,  but  also  the  means 
and  the  only  effectual  one,  of  securing  to  us  justice, 
peace,  and  security,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  wiih  them 
that  national  power  and  renown,  the  love  of  which.  Pro- 
vidence has  implanted  for  wise  purposes  so  deeply  in 
the  human  heart;  in  all  of  which  great  objects  every 
portion  of  our  country,  w idely  extended  and  diversifi- 
eil  as  it  is,  lias  a common  and  identical  interest.  If  we 
have  the  wisdom  to  place  a proper  relative  estimate  on 
these  more  elevated  and  durable  blessings,  the  present 
and  every  other  conflict  of  like  character,  may  be  readi- 
ly terminated;  but  if,  reversing  the  scale,  each  section 
should  put  a higher  estimate  on  its  immediate  and  jie- 
culiar  gains;  and,  acting  in  that  spirit,  should  push  la- 


vorite  measures  of  mere  policy,  without  regard  to  peace, 
harmony,  or  justice,  our  sectional  conflicts  would  then, 
indeed,  without  some  constitutional  check,  become  in- 
terminable, except  by  the  dissolution  of  the  union  itself. 
That  we  have,  in  fact,  so  reversed  the  estimate,  is  too 
certain  to  be  doubled;  and  the  result  is  our  present  dis- 
tempered and  dangerous  condition.  The  cure  must 
commence  in  the  correction  of  the  error,  and  not  to  ad- 
mit we  have  erred,  would  be  the  worst  possible  symp- 
tom. It  would  prove  the  disease  to  be  incurable 
through  the  regular  and  ordinary  process  of  legislation; 
and  would  compel,  finally,  a resort  to  extraordinary, 
but  I still  trust,  not  only  constitutional,  but  sate  reme- 
dies. 

No  one  would  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  myself,  to 
see  the  remedy  applied  from  the  quarter  where  it  could 
be  most  easily  and  regularly  done.  It  is  the  only  way' 
by  which  those  who  think  that  it  is  the  only  quarter  from 
which  it  can  constitutionally  come,  can  possibly  sustain 
their  opinion.  To  omit  the  application  by  the  general 
government,  would  compel  even  them  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  opposite  opinion;  or  force  them  to  abandon 
our  political  system  in  despair;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  their  enlightened  and  patriotic  opponents 
would  rejoice  at  such  evidence  of  moderation  and  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  as  would 
supersede  a resort  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  higher 
powers  of  our  political  system,  as  indicating  a sounder 
state  of  public  sentiment  than  has  ever  heretofore  exist- 
ed in  any  country,  and  thus  affording  the  highest  possi- 
ble assurance  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  glorious  insti- 
tutions to  the  latest  generation.  For,  as  a people  ad- 
vancfd  in  knowUdge,  in  the  same  degree  they  may  dis- 
pense with  mere  artificial  restrictions  in  their  govern- 
ment: and  we  may  imagine,  (but  dare  not  expect  to  see 
it),  a state  of  intelligence  so  universal  and  high,  that  all 
the  guards  of  liberty  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  acting  through  the  right  of 
suffrage.  But  it  pre-supposes  a state,  where  every 
class  and  every  section  of  the  community  are  capable  of 
estimating  the  effects  of  every  measure,  not  only  as  it 
may  affect  itself,  but  every  other  class  and  section;  and 
of  fully  realizing  the  sublime  truth,  that  the  highest  and 
wisest  policy  consists  in  maintaining  justice,  and  promot- 
ing peace  and  harmony;  and  that,  compared  to  these, 
schemes  of  mere  gain  are  but  trash  and  dross.  1 fear 
experience  has  already  proved  that  we  are  far  removed 
from  such  a state,  and  that  we  must  consequently  rely 
on  the  old  and  clumsy,  but  approved  mode  of  checking 
power,  in  order  to  prevent,  or  correct  abuses;  but  1 do 
trust,  that,  though  far  from  perfect,  we  are  at  least  so 
much  so,  as  to  be  capable  of  remedying  the  present  dis*- 
order  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  thus  to  prove,  that  with 
us  public  opinion  is  so  enlightened,  and  our  political 
machine  so  perfect,  as  rarely  to  require  for  its  preserva- 
tion the  intervention  of  the  power  that  created  it.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected? 

The  application  may  be  painful,  but  the  remedy,  [ 
conceive,  is  certain  and  simple.  Tliere  is  but  one  effec- 
tual cure:  an  honest  reduction  of  the  duties  to  a fair 
system  of  revenue,  adapted  to  the  just  and  constitution- 
al wants  of  the  government.  Noihing  short  of  this  will 
restore  the  country  to  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  af- 
fection. There  is  already  a deep  and  growing  convic- 
tion in  a large  section  of  the  country,  that  the  impost, 
even  as  a revenue  system,  is  extremely  unequal,  and 
that  it  is  mainly  paid  by  those  who  furnish  the  means  of 
paying  the  foreign  exclianges  of  the  country,  on  which 
it  is  laid;  and  that  the  case  is  not  varied,  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  entire  action  of  the  system,  whether  the 
producer  or  consumer  pays  in  the  first  instance. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  formally  into  the  discussion 
of  a point  so  complex  and  contested;  but  as  it  has  ne- 
cessarily a strong  practical  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  in  all  its  relations,!  cannot  pass  it  without 
a few  general  and  brief  remarks. 

If  the  producer  in  reality  pays,  none  will  doubt  but 
the  burden  would  mainly  lall  on  the  section  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  do.  The  theory  that  the  consumer  pays  in  the 
first  instance,  renders  the  proposition  more  complex, 
and  will  require,  in  order  to  understand  where  the  bur- 
den in  reality  ultimately  falls,  on  that  supposition,  to 
consider  the  protective,  or,  as  its  friends  call  it,  the 
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American  System,  under  its  three-fold  aspect,  of  taxa- 
tion, of  protection,  and  of  distribution;  or,  as  perform- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  several  functions  of  giving  a re- 
venue to  the  government,  of  affording  protection  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  domestic  industry,  and  furnishing  the 
means  to  congress  of  distributing  large  sums  through 
its  appropriations;  all  of  which  are  so  blended  in  their 
effects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  its  true  opera- 
tion, without  taking  the  whole  into  the  estimate. 

Admitting  then,  as  supposed,  that  he  who  consumes 
the  article  pays  the  tax  in  the  increased  price,  and  that 
the  burden  falls  wholly  on  the  consumers,  without  af- 
fecting the  producers  as  a class,  (which,  by  the  by,  is 
far  from  being  true,  except  in  the  single  case,  it  there 
be  such  a one,  where  the  producers  have  a monopoly  of 
an  article,  so  indispensable  to  life,  that  the  quantity  con- 
sumed cannot  be  affected  by  any  increase  of  price),  and 
that  considered  in  the  light  of  a tax,  merely,  the  im- 
post duties  fall  equally  on  every  section,  in  proportion 
to  its  population — still,  when  combined  with  its  other 
effects,  the  burden  it  imposes,  as  a tax,  may  be  so  trans- 
ferred from  one,  to  the  other,  as  to  take  it  from  one  and 
place  it  wholly  on  the  other.  Let  us  apply  the  remark 
first  to  its  operation  as  a system  of  protection. 

The  tendency  of  the  tax,  or  duty,  on  the  imported 
article  is,  not  only  to  raise  its  price,  but  also,  in  the 
same  proportion,  that  of  the  domestic  article  of  the 
same  kind,  for  which  purpose,  when  intended  for  pro- 
tection, it  is  in  fact  laid;  and  of  course,  in  determining 
where  the  system  ultimately  places  the  burden  in  reality, 
this  effect  also,  must  be  taken  into  the  estimate.  If  one 
of  the  sections  exclusively  produces  such  domestic  ar- 
ticles, and  the  other  purchases  them  from  it,  then  it  is 
clear,  that  to  the  amount  of  such  increased  prices,  the 
lax  or  duly,  on  the  consumption  of  the  foreign  articles, 
would  be  transferred  from  the  section  producing  the  do- 
mestic articles  to  the  one  that  purchased  and  consumed 
them,  unless  the  latter  in  turn  be  indemnified  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  objects  of  its  industry,  which  none 
will  venture  to  assert  to  be  the  case  with  the  great  sta- 
ples of  the  country,  which  form  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
ports, the  price  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  foreign  and 
not  the  domestic  market.  To  those  who  grow  tliem, 
the  increased  price  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  articles 
both,  in  consequence  of  the  duly  on  the  former,  is  in 
reality,  and  in  the  strictest  sense,  a tax,  while  it  is  clear 
that  the  increased  price  of  the  latter  acts  as  a bounty  to 
the  section  producing  them,  and  that  as  the  amount  of 
such  increased  prices,  on  what  it  sells  to  the  other  sec- 
tion, is  greater  or  less,  than  the  duly  it  pays  on  the  im- 
ported articles,  the  system  will  in  fact  operate  as 
bounty  or  tax;  if  greater,  the  difference  would  be 
bounty;  if  less  a tax. 

Again,  llie  operation  may  be  equal  in  every  other  re- 
spect, and  yet  the  pressure  of  the  system,  relatively,  on 
the  two  sections,  be  rendered  very  unequal  by  the  ap- 
propriations, or  distribution.  If  each  section  receives 
back  wbat  it  paid  into  the  treasury',  the  equality,  if  it 
previously  existed,  will  continue;  but  if  one  receives 
back  less,  and  the  other  pro[)orlionally  more  than  it 
paid,  then  the  difference  in  relation  to  the  sections  will 
be  to  the  former  a loss,  and  to  the  latter  a gain;  and  the 
system  in  this  aspect  would  operate  to  the  amount  of 
the  difference,  us  a contribution  from  the  one  receiving 
less  than  it  paid,  to  the  other  iliat  receives  more.  Such 
would  be  inconlestibly  its  general  effects,  taken  in  all  its 
different  aspects,  even  on  the  theory  supposed  to  be 
most  favorable  to  prove  the  equal  action  of  the  system, 
that  the  consumer  pays  in  the  first  instance  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax. 

1 o show  how,  on  this  supposition,  the  burden  and 
advantages  of  the  system  would  actually  dislnbule 
themselves  between  the  sections,  would  carry  me  too 
far  into  details;  bull  feel  a ssured,  after  full  and  careful 
examination,  (hat  they  are  such  as  to  explain,  what  oth- 
erwise would  seem  inexplicable,  that  one  section  sliould 
consider  its  repeal  a calamity,  and  the  other,  a blessing; 
and  that  such  opposite  views  should  be  taken  by  them, 
as  to  place  them  in  a state  of  determinetl  conflict,  in  re- 
lation to  the  great  fiscal  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  were  there  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, the  o|iposite  views  that  prevail  in  the  two  sections 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  system,  ought  to  satisfy  all  of 


its  unequal  action.  There  can  be  no  safer  or  more  cer- 
tain rule  than  to  suppose  each  portion  of  the  country 
equally'  capable  of  understanding  their  respective  inte- 
rests; and  that  each  is  a much  better  judge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  any  s)  stem  of  measures  on  its  peculiar  interest, 
than  the  other  can  possibly  be. 

But  whether  the  opinion  of  its  unequal  action  be  cor- 
rect or  erroneous,  notbiog  can  be  more  ceit^  in  than 
that  the  impression  is  widely  extending  itself,  that  the 
system,  under  all  its  modifications,  is  essenti  lly  une- 
e^ual;  and  if  to  that  be  added,  a conviction  still  deeper 
and  more  universal,  that  every  iluty  imposed  fov  the 
purpose  of  protection,  is  not  only  unequal,,  but  also  un~ 
constitutional,  it  would  be  a fatal  error  to  suppose  that 
any  remedy  short  of  that  wliicli  1 have  stated,  can  heal 
our  political  disorders. 

lu  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing this  unhappy  contest  on  any  other  ground,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  present  a general  view  of  the 
constitutional  objection,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  expect  that  it  can  be  yielded  by  those 
who  have  embraced  it.  They  believe  that  all  the  pow- 
ers vested  by  the  constitution  in  congress,  are  not  only 
restricted  by  the  limitations  expressly  imposed,  but 
also  by  the  nature  and  object  of  the  powers  themselves. 
Thus,  though  the  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
be  granted  in  general  terms,  without  any  other  express 
limitations,  but  that  they  shall  be  equal,  and  no  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
of  another,  yet,  as  being  a portion  of  the  taxing  power, 
given  with  the  view  of  raidng  revenue,  it  is,  from  its 
nature,  restricted  to  that  object  as  much  so  as  if  the 
convention  had  expiessly  so  limited  it;  and  that  to  use 
it  to  effect  any  other  purpose,  not  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  an  infraction  of  the  instrument  in  its  most 
dangerous  form;  an  infraction  by  perversion,  more  easi- 
ly made,  and  more  difficult  to  resist,  than  any  other. 
The  same  view  is  believed  to  be  applical  le  to  the  pow- 
er of  regulating  commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pow- 
ers. To  surrender  this  impoitant  pi inciule,  it  is  con- 
ceived, would  be  to  surrender  all  power,  and  to  render 
the  government  unlimited  and  despotic;  and  to  yield  it 
up,  in  rtLtion  to  the  particular  power  in  question, 
would  be  in  fact  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  whole 
industry  and  capital  of  the  country  to  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  would  end  in  placing  the  weaker  section 
in  a colonial  relation  with  the  stronger.  For  nothing 
are  more  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  or  may  he  more 
unequally  aflTected  by  the  same  laws,  than  different  de- 
scriptions of  labor  and  property;  and  if  taxes,  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  and  changing  the  intent  only,  may 
be  perverted,  in  fact,  into  a system  of  penalties  and  re- 
wards, it  would  give  all  the  power  that  could  be  desired, 
to  subject  the  labor  and  property  of  the  minority  to  the 
will  of  the  majoritj',  to  be  regulated  without  regarding 
the  interest  of  the  former,  in  subserviency  to  the  will 
of  the  latter.  Thus  lliinking,  it  would  seem  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  any  adjustment,  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  correctness  of  a construction  of  the  con- 


stitution, which  would  admit  llie  exercise  ot  such  a 
power,  would  satisfy  the  weaker  of  the  two  sections, 
particularly  with  its  peculiar  industry  and  property, 
whicli  experience  has  shewn  may  be  so  injuriously  at- 
fected  by  its  exercise.  I hus  much  for  one  side. 

The  just  claims  of  the  other  ought  to  be  equally  re- 
spected. Whatever  excitement  the  system  has  justly' 
caused  in  ceitain  portions  of  our  country,  I hope  and  be- 
lieve all  will  concede  that  the  change  should  be  made 
with  the  leat  possible  detriment  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  may  be  liable  to  be  aff'ected  by  it,  consistently  with 
what  is  justly  due  to  others  and  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  To  effect  this,  will  require  the  kindest  spi- 
rit of  conciliation,  and  the  utmost  skill;  but,  even  with 
these,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  transition,  with- 
out a shock  greater  or  less;  though  I trust,  it  judicious- 
ly effected,  it  will  not  be  without  many  compensating  ad- 
vantages'. That  there  will  be  some  such,  cannot  be 
doubled.  It  will,  at  least,  be  followed  by  greater  sta- 
bility, and  will  tend  to  harmonize  the  manufacturing  with 
all  ot  the  other  great  interests  ot  the  country,  and  bind 
the  whole  in  mutual  afftclion.  But  these  are  not  all. 
Another  advantage,  of  essential  importance  to  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  industry  will  fol- 
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low.  It  7oill  cheapen  production;  and,  in  that  view,  the 
loss  of  any  one  branch,  will  be  nothing  like  in  propor- 
tion to  tlte  reduction  of  duty  on  tltat  particular  branch. 
Every  reduction  will,  in  tact,  operate  as  a bounty  to  eve- 
ry other  branch,  except  the  one  reduced;  and  thus  llie 
effect  of  a general  reduction  will  be  to  clieapen,  univer- 
sally, the  price  of  production,  by  cheapening  living, 
wages,  aiui  materials;  so  as  to  give,  il  not  equal  pro- 
fits alter  the  reduction,  profits  by  no  means  reduced  pro- 
portionall}’  to  the  duties;  an  c.Tect,  which,  as  it  regards 
the  foreign  market,  is  ot  the  utmost  importance.  It 
must  be  a[)parent,  on  reflection,  that  the  means  adopted 
to  secure  the  home  market,  for  our  manulacturers 
are  precisely  the  opposite  of  tliose  necessary  to  obtain 
the  foreign.  In  the  former,  the  increased  expense  of 
production  in  consequence  ot  a system  of  protection  may 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  price  at 
home  of  the  article  protected;  but  in  the  latter  this  ad- 
vantage is  lost,  and  as  there  is  no  other  corresponding 
compensation,  the  increased  cost  of  production  must  be 
a dead  loss  in  the  foreign  market.  13ut  whether  these 
advantages,  and  many  others,  that  might  be  mentioned, 
will  ultimately  compensate  to  the  full  extent,  or  not,  the 
loss  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  reduction  of  the  duties, 
certaiu  it  is,  that  we  have  approached  a point  at  which 
a great  change  cannot  be  much  longer  lielayed;  and  that 
the  more  promptly  it  may  be  met,  the  less  excitement 
there  will  be  and  the  greater  leisure  and  calmness  for 
a cautious  and  skilful  operation  in  making  the  transla- 
tion; and  which  it  becomes  those  more  immediately  in- 
terested duly  to  consider.  Nor  ought  they  to  overlook, 
in  considering  the  question,  the  different  character  of 
the  claims  of  the  two  sides.  The  one  asks  from  the 
government  no  advantage,  but  simply  to  be  let  alone  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  natural  advantages, 
and  to  secure  which,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
other  objects  of  the  constitution,  was  one  of  their  lead- 
ing motives  in  entering  into  the  union;  while  the  other 
side  claims,  for  the  advancement  of  their  prosperity, 
tl»e  positive  interference  of  the  government.  In  such 
cases,  on  every  princijile  of  fairness  and  justice,  such  in- 
terference ought  to  be  restrained  within  limits  strictly 
compatible  with  tlie  natural  advantages  of  the  other. 
He  who,  looking  to  all  of  the  causes  in  operation; 
the  near  approach  of  the  final  pay  ment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  growing  disaffection  and  resistance  to  the  sy  s- 
tem, ill  so  large  a section  of  the  country,  the  deeper 
principles  on  which  opposition  to  it  is  gradually  turn- 
ing, must  be,  indeed,  infatuated,  not  to  see  a great 
c hange  is  unavoidable;  and  that  the  attempt  to  elude  or 
much  longer  delay  it,  must  finally  but  increase  the 
shock  and  disastrous  consequences  wliicli  may  follow. 

In  forming  the  opinions  1 have  expressed,  I have  not 
been  actuated  by  an  unkind  feeling  towards  our  manu- 
facturing interest,  1 now  am,  and  ever  liave  been,  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  them,  though  1 cannot  concur  in  all 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  advance 
tlieni.  I believe  considerations  liiglier  than  any  ques- 
tion of  mere  pecuniary  interest  lorbids  ibeir  use.  Hut, 
subordinate  to  these  higher  views  of  policy,  I regard  the 
advancement  of  meclianical  and  chemical  imjirovements 
ill  the  arts  with  feelings  little  sliort  ol  enthusiasm;  not 
only  as  the  prolific  source  of  national  and  individual 
wealth,  hut  as  the  great  means  of  enlarging  the  domain 
of  man  over  the  material  world;  and,  thereby,  of  lay  ing 
the  solid  foundation  of  a highly  improved  condition  of 
society,  morally  and  politically'.  I fear  not  that  we  shall 
extend  our  power  too  tar  over  the  great  agents  of  nature; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  1 consider  such  enlargement  of  our 
power  as  tending  more  certainly  and  powerfully  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  our  race,  than  any  one  ot  the  many 
powerful  causes  now  operating  to  that  result.  With 
these  impressions,  I not  only  rejoice  at  the  general  pro- 
gress ot  the  arts  in  the  world,  hut  in  their  advancement 
in  our  own  country;  and,  as  far  as  protection  can  be  in- 
cidentally afforded,  in  the  lair  and  honest  exercise  ot  our 
coiistilutiuual  ])Owers,  I think  now,  as  I have  alway  s done, 
that  sound  policy  connected  witli  the  security,  indepen- 
d ence,  and  peace  of  the  connti*y,  requires  them  to  he 
protected;  but  that  we  cannot  go  a single  step  beyond, 
w itbout  jeopardizing  our  peace,  our  harmony,  and  our 
liberty;  considerations  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
u s than  any  measure  of  mere  policy  can  possibly  he. 


In  thus  placing  my  opinions  before  the  public,  I 
have  not  been  actuated  by  the  expectation  of  changing 
tlie  public  sentiment.  Such  a motive,  on  a question  so 
long  agitated,  and  so  beset  with  feelings  of  prejudice 
and  interest,  would  argue,  on  my  part,  an  insufferable 
vanity,  and  a profound  ignorance  of  the  human  heart. 

To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  imputation  of  either,  1 
have  confined  m\'  statement,  on  the  many  and  important 
points  on  wliicli  I have  been  compelled  to  touch,  to  a 
simple  declaration  of  my  opinion,  without  advancing  any 
otlier  reasons  to  sustain  them,  than  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding  of  my  views; 
and  if  they  should,  on  any  point,  be  thought  to  be  not 
clearly  and  explicitly  developed,  it  will,  I trust,  be  at- 
tributed to  solicitude  to  avoid  the  imputations  to  which 
I have  alluded,  and  not  from  any  desire  todisguise  my 
sentiments,  nor  the  want  of  arguments  and  illustrations 
to  maintain  positions  which  so  abound  in  both  that  it 
would  require  a volume  to  do  them  any  thing  like  jus- 
tice. I can  only  hope  that  truths,  which  1 feel  assured 
are  essentially  connected  with  all  that  we  ought  to  hold 
most  dear,  may  not  be  weakened  in  the  public  estima- 
tion by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  1 have  been,  by 
the  object  in  view,  compelled  to  present  them. 

With  every  caution  on  ray  part,  I dare  not  hope  in 
taking  the  step  1 have,  to  escape  the  imputation  of  im- 
proper motives;  though  1 have,  without  reserve,  freely 
expressed  my  opinions,  not  regarding  whether  they 
might  or  might  not  he  popular,  1 have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve lliat  they  are  such  as  will  conciliate  public  favor, 
but  the  opposite;  which  I greatly  regret,  as  1 have  ever 
placed  a higli  estimate  on  the  good  opinion  of  roy  fellow 
citizens.  But,  be  that  as  il  may,  I shall,  at  least,  be 
sustained  by  feelings  of  conscious  rectitude.  1 have 
formed  my  opinions  after  the  most  careful  and  deliber- 
ate examination,  with  all  of  the  aids  which  my  reason 
and  experience  could  furnish; I have  expressed  them 
honestly  and  fearlessly,  regardless  of  their  effects  per- 
sonally; which,  however  interesting  to  me  individually, 
are  of  too  little  importance  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate, 
where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  country  are  so 
vitally  involved. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Fort  Hill,  July  2&th,  1831. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

[gi;3^Tlie  rule  long  since  established  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  Strictures  on  col.  Jolinson’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Ingham  will  not  be  admitted,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
name  of  a party  involved  in  the  matters  at  issue.  It  is 
meant  that  lliis  rule  shall  apply  in  all  cases,  and  to  all 
subjects.] 

Fro7n  the  Jiational  Intelligencer. 

Hlue  SpringSy'id  August,  1831. 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton:  Alter  having  finished 

the  within  letter,  1 discovered  in  your  paper  of  the  23d 
uit.  that  Mr.  Ingham  had  published  his  letter  to  me,  as 
well  as  his  statement.  You  will  please,  therefore,  to 
publish  this  letter  as  my  reply,  and  oblige  your  ob’t. 
Urvant,  K.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Fine  Springs,  July  31,  1831. 
Dear  sir — Yours  of  the  16lti  instant  was  this  day  re- 
ceived, accompanied  by  a slalemeiil,  which,  it  sceins, 
you  have  prepared  for  the  public,  purporting  to  contain 
separate  conversations,  with  the  president  and  myself, 
relative  loan  ailegalion  made  in  the  public  journals,  that 
general  Jackson  had  authorised  a member  of  congress  to 
require  of  Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  and  yourself,  and 
your  families,  to  associate  with  major  Eaton,  and  his 
lamtl) , under  the  penalty  of  being  dismissed  from  office. 
You  refer  to  two  articles  in  the  Globe  to  justily  your 
appeal  to  tlie  public,  previously  to  receiving  my  answer, 
in  which  it  ajipeared  that  1 had  denied  the  above  allega- 
tion, il  It  had  any  allusion  to  me.  After  the  publication 
of  this  accusation  against  general  Jackson,  1 received  a 
letter  from  a frieiul,  intimating  that  1 was  the  member 
ot  congress  to  wlioin  allusion  was  made,  and  requested 
to  know  if  I had  ever  made  such  a commuiiicalion.  la 
my  answer,  I confined  inyselt  to  the  specific  accusation 
thus  publicly  made  against  the  president,  and  which  is 
aitribulable  to  yourself,  and  must  unequivocally  denied 
that  general  Jackson  ever  made  such  a lequis.tiou  Ihrotigli 
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ine,  and  as  positively  denied  having  ever  made  such  a 
statement  to  3 ou.  On  the  contrary,  I asserted,  and  now 
repeat,  I did  inform  you,  in  each  and  every  interview, 
that  the  president  disclaimed  any  right  or  intention  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  whatever  with  the  regulation  of 
your  private  or  social  intercourse. 

Thus,  in  a matter  in  which  I w as  engaged  to  serve  you 
and  other  friends,  in  a matter  of  a delicate  and  highly 
confidential  nature,  and  in  which  I succeeded,  unex- 
pectedly 1 found  myself  presented  in  the  public  journals 
as  a witness  impeaching  one  of  those  friends,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  him  declarations  which  he  never  made;  and  placed 
in  that  attitude  by  you,  self-respect  and  self-defence 
called  upon  me  to  correct  that  erroneous  statement.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  you,  that  I did  in  any  de- 
gree change  my  view  of  the  subject  in  considering  it  im- 
proper in  any  of  the  parties  to  come  before  the  public 
without  the  opportunity  of  comparing  our  different  re- 
collections. But  if  you  feel  under  any  obligations  of 
a personal  or  political  character  to  come  before  the  pub- 
lic previously,  you  will  find  me  as  ready  as  yourself  to 
meet  any  responsibility  or  difficulty  which  such  a course 
may  produce.  Up  to  this  date  1 have  considered  ray- 
correspondence  with  you  and  Mr.  Berrien  of  a charac- 
ter not  to  be  divulged  to  any’  one,  and  have  therefore 
confined  it  to  my  own  bosom.  The  object  of  my  first 
letter  to  you  was  to  declare  Iranhly  and  candully,  in  the 
spirit  of  perfect  respect  and  friendship,  that  I was  mis- 
umlerstood,  provided  I was  the  member  of  congress  to 
whom  reference  was  made,  that  you  might  have  it  in 
your  power  to  correctyour  misapprehension  of  my  com- 
munications. 

1 did  not  see  how  it  could  impeach  your  character  or 
lessen  your  reputation  to  consider  and  acknowledge  it  a 
mistake,  without  your  assumption  of  the  ground  that 
you  understood  me  better  than  I understood  myself «nd 
that  you  could  make  the  public  believe  so.  My’  stand- 
ard of  confidence  and  friendship,  arising  from  a person- 
al and  political  intimacy  of  twenty  years,  would  have 
dictated  that  course  to  me.  Such  a course  could  have 
been  injurious  to  none,  and  less  troublesome  to  all. 
But,  so  far  as  1 am  concerned,  1 felt  [lerfeclly  willing 
to  take  the  course  adopted  by  yourself,  of  placing  our 
views  before  the  public.  I do  not,  how  ever,  think  that 
it  will  be  much  benefitted  by  our  labors;  and  I am  fur- 
ther induced  to  believe  that  the  public  w ill  place  a less 
Value  upon  the  controversy  than  you  do.  In  denying 
the  confidential  character  of  our  conversation,  you  urge, 
as  one  consideration,  that  the  intimation  to  invite  major 
Eaton  and  his  family  to  your  large  parlies  was  offensive, 
although  you  are  kind  enough  to  believe  that  I did  not 
so  intend  it?  It  the  nature  of  the  suggestion  changed  in 
your  mind  the  character  of  the  convei  sat  ion,  and  the  re- 
lation ol  that  perfect  friendship  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted, would  it  not  have  been  magnanimous  and  gener- 
ous in  you  to  have  advised  me  of  it?  I now  come  to  the 
material  point  in  controversy — w hether  general  Jackson, 
through  me,  required  0!  you  to  invite  major  Eaton  and 
his  family  to  your  large  parlies.  This  suggestion  was 
made  upon  my  own  responsibility,  wiili  an  anxious  de- 
sire more  eflecliially  to  reconcile  tlie  (hen  existing  diffi- 
culties. But  gen.  Jackson  never  did  make  such  a re- 
quisition, in  any  manner  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nor  did  I ever  intimate  to  you  that  he  had  made  such  a 
demand.  'I’he  complaint  made  by  gen.  Jackson  against 
this  jiart  of  his  cabinet  was  specific,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed, and  was  induced  to  believe,  that  they  were  us- 
ing their  influence  to  have  major  Eaton  and  liis  family 
excluded  Irom  all  respectable  circles,  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  him,  and  thus  drive  him  from  office;  and 
that  the  attempt  had  been  made  even  u[ion  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  in  one  case  had  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect. He  proposed  no  mode  of  accommodation  or  satis- 
factioB,  but  declared  expressly,  that  if  such  was  the  fact, 
he  would  dismiss  them  (rom  office.  He  then  read  to 
me  a paper  coiilaining  the  principles  upon  which  he  in- 
tended to  act;  which  disclaimed  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  social  relations  ol  his  cabinet.  Acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a mutual  friend,  and  obe)  ing  the  iiiqiulse  of 
my  ow  n mind,  can  it  be  supposed  that  1 w ould  have  mis- 
represented any  of  the  part  les,  and  thus  defeat  the  ob- 
ject 1 had  in  view;  I should  ha\e  cons  dered  it  a gross 
violation  of  the  ties  of  that  friendship  which  then  existed 


between  us,  to  have  carried  to  you  such  a message,  as 
that  you  sliould  invite  major  Eaton  and  his  family,  or 
any  other  persons,  to  3 our  large  or  small  parties,  under 
a menace  ot  dismissal  from  office.  M hen  the  president 
mentioned  this  charge  of  conspiracy,!  vindicated  you 
against  it.  I gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  was  misin- 
formed. To  prevent  a rupture,  1 requested  the  presi- 
dent to  postpone  calling  upon  those  members  of  his  ca- 
binet till  Saturday,  that  1 nii^ht  have  the  opportunity  of 
two  days  to  converse  with  them. 

When  I made  my  report  to  the  president,  I informed 
him  that  I was  confirmed  in  my- opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed, that  he  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  com- 
bination and  conspiracy.  I informed  hirfi  of  your  une- 
quivocal and  positive  denial  ol  the  fact,  and  communi- 
cated every  thing  whicfi  transpired  betw  een  us  calculated 
to  satisfy  his  mind  on  the  subject.  It  w as  this  report  of 
mine  that  gave  him  satisfaction,  and  changed  his  fceling9 
and  determination — not  his  grotind,  as  you  have  sup- 
posed; with  me  he  had  no  ground  to  change.  He  liad 
assumed  none  except  that  w hich  I have  stated;  nor  did  I 
ever  make  use  of  such  an  expression  to  you  that  he  had 
changed  his  ground.  It  is  true  that  1 informed  you  that 
the  president  was  very  much  excited,  but  I do  not  now' 
recollect  the  precise  language  used  to  convey  my  idea  of 
the  excitement.  I presume  you  had  the  advantage  of 
your  private  memoranday  when  you  say  I compared  hiirt 
to  a roaring  lion. 

You  attribute  to  me  another  declaration  which  I never 
made — that  on  our  way  to  Mr.  Berrien’s  I stated  that 
the  president  had  informed  me  that  he  would  invite  Mr. 
Branch,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  3 ourself,  to  meet  him  on  the 
next  Friday,  when  he  would  inform  you  of  his  determi- 
nation in  the  presence  ot  Dr.  Ely.  I never  received  of 
communicated  such  an  idea. 

The  paragraph  is  substantially  correct  when  that  part 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Ely  is  expunged. 

It  is  true,  in  sc  me  of  our  various  conversations,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Ely  w as  mentioned,  hut  in  cotinection  with 
another  part  ot  the  subject.  The  president  informed 
me  that  when  the  rumors  against  maj.  Eaton  and  his 
family  had  been  opened  to  him  by  Dr.  Ely,  he  had  in- 
vited the  accusers  to  make  good  their  charges,  and  that 
they  had  failed — this  is  the  substance  of  that  part  ol  our 
conversation  in  which  Dr.  Ely’s  name  was  mentioned. 
Again,  you  say  I called  at  your  house  about  6 o’clock, 
when  we  walked  to  Mr.  Berrien’s.  The  fact  is  that  you 
called  for  me  at  my  lodgings  about  that  time,  by  a pre- 
vious appointment.  This  is  a mistake  in  a matter  of 
fact  of  no  great  importance,  except  to  show  how  easily 
we  forget.  If  we  thus  differ  in  matters  of  fact,  howf 
much  more  liable  to  differ  ns  to  words;  and  still  more  as 
to  the  lime,  manner,  and  circumstances  in  w hich  these 
words  have  been  introduced,  and  still  more  the  precise 
meaning  the  speaker  wishes  to  convey  to  tlie  hearerl 

Having  thought  it  important  to  memnrMndum  our  con- 
versation, would  it  not  have  given  additional  proof  of 
your  friendsliij)  and  confidence,  and  would  it  not  have 
been  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  to  have  furnished  me  with 
it,  (so  far  as  1 was  concerned),  that  I might  have  cor- 
rected, if  necessary’,  any  erroneous  impressions  which 
my  conversations  may  have  made  upon  you?  The  wit- 
ness in  court  is  often  misunderstood  by  lawyers  and  jury’, 
and  as  often  called  upon  to  correct  the  mistake  and  to 
explain  his  meaning;  and  y ou  have  gained  little  in  your 
desire  to  be  accurate,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  by  fail- 
ing to  present  me  with  your  private  memoranda;  and  if 
now  furnished,  I dare  think  that  I might  put  a differ- 
ent construction  upon  your  own  notes. 

Again:  you  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that  I inform- 
ed you  that  the  president  requested  me  to  converse  with 
you  and  your  colleagues.  It  was  ray  own  proposition; 
and  in  this  you  w ill  find  I am  supported  by  Mr.  Berrien. 
Kor  did  I ever  say  that  y our  families  had  not  returned 
the  call  of  Mrs.  Eaton;  and  that  if  they  would  leave  the 
first  card,  and  open  a formal  intercourse  in  that  way 
the  president  w ould  be  saliified.  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  mind,  (or  I never  did  know  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  social  non-intercourse  txisltd  between 
your  families,  whether  cards  had  ever  passed  from  ei- 
ther or  not;  and  sure  1 am  that  i!ie  president  and  my  self, 
never  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject.  From  first 
to  last  ray  eftbns  were  put  forth  to  reconcile  the  parties 
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concerned}  they  were  for  the  time  being  successful.  I 
have  never  claimed  any  merit  for  what  1 did:  1 felt  liappy, 
however,  that  I was  in  any  way  instrumental  in  prolong* 
ing  the  political  relations  which  have  since  been  severed, 
in  which  I have  had  no  agency,  and  which  1 deeply  re- 
gretted. Having  thus  acted,  to  ray  great  mortification 
1 find  myself  dragged  before  the  public  to  vindicate 
myself  against  sentiments  and  conversations  imputed  to 
me  by  a part  of  those  friends,  without  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  them  their  misapprehension  of  what  1 
did  say. 

Without  adverting  to  any  further  inaccuracies  ofyour 
letter  and  statement,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  res- 
pectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  JOH^SOX. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham. 

From  the  JK"ational  Intelligencer. 

COL.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BERRIEN. 

The  following  copy  of  a letter  from  col.  Johnson  to 
Mr.  lierrieji  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication 
by  col.  Johnson: 

Oakland,  [Hy.]  July  20lh,  1831. 

Hear  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7lh  instant  has  been  re- 
ceived. I find  that  you  understood  me  to  say,  that  the 
president  would  at  least  expect  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Eaton  when  you  gave  large  and  general  parlies.  I'he 
president  never  did  directly  or  indirectly  express  or  in- 
timate such  an  expectation.  He  informed  me  tint  he 
had  been  induced  to  believe  that  a part  of  his  cabinet 
had  entered  into  a combination  to  drive  maj.  Eaton  from 
it,  by  excluding  him  and  his  family  from  society,  that  he 
had  been  also  informed  that  the  successive  parties  to 
which  you  allude  was  a link  in  the  chain:  that  attempts 
had  been  made  even  upon  foreign  ministers  to  exclude 
maj.  Eaton  and  his  family  from  their  parties;  and  such  a 
state  of  things  gave  him  great  distress:  that  be  was  de- 
termined at  ail  hazards  to  have  harnoony  in  his  cabinet. 
He  then  read  a paper  containing  the  principles  upon 
which  he  intended  to  act.  In  my  conversation  with  you, 
I referred  to  this  paper.  No  doubt  it  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  disclaimed  all  intentions,  on  the  part  of  the 
president,  to  regulate,  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  pri- 
vate or  social  intercourse  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet. 
As  a mutual  friend  I called  upon  you,  and,  as  a peace 
maker,  my  object  was  to  make  the  above  communication 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible.  During  our  con- 
versation, in  the  anxiety  of  my  heart  to  serve  my  friend 
and  my  country,  it  was  I alone,  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility, who  made  the  suggestion  or  proposition,  or  ra- 
ther inquiry,  whether  you  could  not,  at  those  large  and 
promiscuous  parties,  invite  maj.  Eaton  and  his  family. 
From  the  total  social  non-intercourse  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  the  want  of  harmony  was  inferred,  more 
than  from  any  other  circumstance;  and  my  desire  was  to 
remedy  that  evil  by  the  suggestion  or  inquiry  which  I 
made.  It  would  have  been  an  absolute,  unqualified, 
and  total  misrepresentation  of  his  views,  if  1 had  re- 
presented the  president  as  making  any  such  demand. 
You  will  therefore  perceive  that  you  have  fallen  in- 
to the  mistake  of  supposing  that  I attributed  to  him 
what  was  the  spontaneous,  sole,  and  independent  sug- 
gestion of  ray  own  mind.  1 had  no  agency  in  bring- 
ing any  part  of  our  conversation  before  the  public.  I 
am  happy  in  the  recollection  that  my  voluntary  exertions 
to  restore  harmony  to  ancient  friendship,  for  the  time 
being,  was  not  unavailing,  by  conversations  and  mutual 
explanations,  between  some  of  the  parties,  and  that  I 
have  had  no  agency  in  producing  the  recent  separation. 
Having  now  corrected  y our  misapprehension  of  what  1 
did  say  in  my  endeavors  to  prevent  the  disunion  of  my 
bosom  friends,  1 feel  as  if  1 had  performed  another  sa- 
cred duty.  I have  done  it  promptly,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  peace  and  friendship.  1 have  confined  my  re- 
marks to  an  explanation  of  what  I said  myself.  This 
is  done  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  collision  which  too 
frequently  arises  among  the  best  of  friends  and  most 
honorable  men  when  eflbrts  are  made  to  detail  [irivate 
conversations.  I am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully. 

R.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  J.  Hlacpherson  Berrien. 

[The  reply  of  Mr.  Berrien  to  the  preceding  letter, 
dated  on  the  31st  July,  may  be  expected  in  course.] 


From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

[Letter  to  the  editor — from  Mr.  Desha,  a member  of 
congress  from  Tennessee,  and  published  with  his  con- 
sent.] 

Gallatin,  Ten.  July  20,  1831. 

Sir:  I was  one  of  general  Jackson’s  original,  warm, 
personal,  and  political  friends,  who  have  been  denounced 
for  no  other  reason,  as  1 believe,  but  that  I could  not 
say,  major  Eaton  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
nation,  and  that  Mrs.  Eaton  wasa  slandered  woman. 

I look  occasion  to  wait  on  Mr. Eaton  before  he  married 
Mrs.  Eaton  and  informed  him,  as  I thought  I was  bound 
to  do,  being  his  personal  friend,  of  the  rumors  against 
the  woman  he  intended  to  make  his  wife,  and  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  informed  me,  in  I'ennessee, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Timberlake, 
he  determined  to  go  to  Washington  and  marry  his  wi- 
dow, and  communicated  this  intention  to  gen.  Jackson 
who  approved  of,  and  advised  him  to  do  so.  I was  in  the 
city  when  it  was  rumored  that  major  Eaton  would  be 
appointed  in  the  cabinet,  [a  few  days  before  the  general 
was  inaugurated.)  1 waited  on  the  president,  and  gave 
him  my  opinion,  honestly,  that  it  would  bean  unfortu- 
nate apjiointment;  that  I could  see  disappointment  and 
mortification  in  the  countenances  of  his  friends;  that  the 
country  expected  of  him  to  select  men  for  his  cabinet  of 
the  first  talents  in  the  nation:  that  major  Eaton  was  not 
one  of  that  description.  The  president’s  answer  was 
that  Mr.  Eaton  was  a talented  man,  and  that  he  was  well 
informed  that  it  would  be  a very  popular  appointment 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  * * * * had 
informed  him  that  the  appointment  of  Eaton  would  be 
well  received  in  Pennsylvania. 

I believe  general  Jackson  to  be  honest,  but  he  h.as 
been  badly  advised  by  Van  Buren,  Eaton,  and  Billy 
Lewis,  \ have  no  doubt;  and  notwithstanding  I believe 
that  the  plan  for  Mr.  Calhoun’s  destruction  had  been 
settled  upon  by  those  gentlemen,  before  general  Jack- 
son’s inauguration,  1 do  not  believe  he  could  have  been 
induced  to  act  the  part  he  did,  but  for  Mrs.  Calhoun’s 
refusal  (who  was  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  major  Eaton’s 
marriage,  and  tor  some  time  after),  to  give  countenance 
to,  and  associate  with,  Mrs.  E<ton.  1 am  now  in  favor 
of  gen  Jackson’s  re-election,  in  preference  to  H.  Clay; 
but  this  is  a time  for  the  truth,  to  be  spread  before  the 
nation:  for  that  is  what  the  people  are  in  search  of. 

1 have  said  that  I have  been  a warm  jiersonal  and  po- 
litical friend  of  the  president,  which  will  not  be  denied 
by  his  supporters,  or  Ills  opposers.  I have  contributed 
my  mite  tor  his  elevation;  and  am  satisfied,  nay,  will  say, 

I am  pleased  with  most  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  give  to  them  my  hearty  support:  but  1 am 
not,  with  his  attack  u[ion  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been, 
and  1 am  satisfied,  honestly  so,  his  warm  and  decided 
supporter  during  Mr.  Adams’s  administration.  1 do 
not  say  this  from  rumor,  for  I happened  to  be  an  eye 
witness  for  the  two  last  years  of  Mr.  Adams’s  adminis- 
tration, and  had  frequent  conversation  with  him  during 
that  period.  1 am  pleased  with  your  course:  and  notwith- 
standing you  will  be  denounced  by  the  eleventh  hour 
men,  and  will  have  to  contend  against  the  patronage  of 
the  administration,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  sustain- 
ed by  a majority  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  union, 
for  your  boldness  in  exposing  the  intrigues  of  an  unprin- 
cipled set  of  men:  and  will  conclude  by  saying,  go  on, 
for  there  is  honesty  enough  yet  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  aud  they  will  sustain  you.  Very  resnectfully, 
ROBERT  DESHA.  " 

General  Duff  Green. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

An  address  to  the  president  ol'ifie  United  States,  remonstrating 
against  my  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  territory,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  this  morning;  and  it  being  the  first 
oppurlunity  I liave  liad  of  knowing,  distinctly,  the  grounds  upon 
which  I have  been  assailed,  I take  the  earliest  moment  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  tliis,  I exercise  a right  and  perform  a duty,  which 
no  one  can  find  fault  with;  and  I sliall  endeavor  to  incur  no  cen- 
sure by  an  exhibition  of  passion  or  excitement  whicli  1 have  been 
taught  to  consider  unbecoming  in  youth,  however  it  may  be 
tolerated  in  maturer  age. 

On  my  arrival  here  from  Washington,  I found  the  annuncia- 
tion ef  ray  appointment  had  preceded  me  by  a day,  and  tliat  an 
excitement  bad  been  gotten  up  on  the  instant,  and  proceedings 
liad  upon  it  before  1 could  be  seen  or  heard,  or  had  been  permit 
ted  to  return  home;  although  it  was  known,  that  1 was  expected 
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in  the  next  boat.  I mention  this  to  show,  that  an  immediate  im- 1 
pulse  was  given  to  public  feeling  on  momentary  reflection,  and 
that  it  has  been  kept  in  motion  by  a precipitancy  in  the  whole 
proceeding,  which  seemed  rather  designed  to  overwhelm,  than  to 
treat  me  with  fairness  and  candor.  1 mention  it  also  to  show  tliat 
a decent  respect  for  one,  who  formed  a part  of  your  society,  and 
as  far  as  he  knew,  altogether  unoffending,  should  have  called 
forth  the  exercise  of  liberal  feeling  rather  than  pren»ature  censure. 
His  youth  even  claimed  it  of  you,  and  as  a member  of  a family 
resident  among  you,  they  had  a right  to  expect  from  a community 
like  this,  at  least  kind  and  respectful  sentiments. 

1 had  supposed,  at  least,  that  there  were  some  among  you  who 
knew  me  and  my  family,  and  the  relations  of  their  position  here, 
who  could  hate  found  something  of  extenuation  for  the  offence, 
which  it  now  seems  I have  committed,  in  accepting  an  appoint- 
ment tendered  to  me  by  the  president  without  consulting  you. 
No  one  desires  more  the  good  feelings  of  others  than  myself,  be- 
cause I entertain  kind  feelings  towards  all.  The  asperities  of 
party  and  the  personalities  of  passion,  form  no  part  of  my  compo- 
sition. To  this  those  who  know  me  will  bear  testimony. 

That  my  appointment  is  so  extraordinary  (to  use  your  own  lan- 
guage) as  to  till  you  with  aJitonishment  and  indignatiun,  is  to  me 
equally  astonishing,  without  feeling  a corresponding  indignation. 
What  were  the  facts  upon  which  the  minds  of  those  informed  on 
the  subject,  would  naturally  rest  on  this  occasion?  My  father  had 
moved  to  the  teiritory,  holding  the  office  of  secretary,  had  brought 
with  him  a numerous  family,  consisting  of  eight  females,  myself, 
his  only  son  and  oldest  child.  'lo  their  comfort,  it  was  well 
known,  that  even  the  petty  emoluments  of  this  office  were  essen- 
tial. High  and  important  duties  required  him  to  go  abroad,  and 
be  absent  some  length  of  time  from  the  United  States;  forbidding 
him  to  hold  the  office,  and  his  resignation,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, was  publicly  called  for  by  some  of  you.  There  was  an  in- 
compatibility in  his  retaining  the  office,  and  he  resigned. 

About  to  undertake  a lung  and  hazardous  journey,  in  a precari- 
ous climate,  was  there  no  consideration  due  to  his  family,  thus 
left  dependent  on  the  single  and  youthful  exertions  of  myself? 
Could  you  find  no  just  motive  in  these  considerations  to  say  that 
my  appointment  was  at  least  excusable,  if  not  justifiable?  Was  he 
not  rendering  an  adequate  service  to  his  country;  and  was  there 
nothing  in  this  obvious  view  of  the  case,  which  should  have  called 
forth  the  just  and  generous  feelings  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
public?  If  there  is  not,  1 have  greatly  mistaken  the  character  of 
this  community. 

But  it  was  not  expected  that  this  fostering  care  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  injury  of  any  one,  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nor  did  1 imagine  that  my  appointment  would  have  called 
forth  an  expression  of  alarm,  for  the  ‘•'dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  freemen.''  I could  see  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  excite  appre- 
hension. Even  my  youth  was  a guarantee  against  usurpation, 
and  a security  that  I should  possess,  in  you,  judicious  and  faithful 
counsellors.  Without  presuming  on  my  capacity,  I felt  a confi- 
dence in  my  ability  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  secretary, 
because  I bad  performed  them,  and  knew  their  character.  And 
the  insinuation,  contained  in  your  address,  that  my  father  bad 
passed  condemnation  upon  my  capacity,  by  keeping  an  estimable 
and  intelligeat  young  man  in  the  office,  I am  compelled  to  say,  is 
both  illiberal  and  unjust.  To  make  a reproachful  apiilication  of 
generous  motives,  is  inexcusable. . The  impulses  of  youth  teach 
me  otherwise;  and  although  1 have  much  to  learn,  I can  never 
be  taught  a different  lesson  in  mature  age.  It  is  treating  me  un- 
fairly, and  there  is  not  a man  who  knows  me  but  would  so  pro- 
nouuce  it.  This  imputation  manifests  a spirit  which  I am  sorry  to 
see;  because,  whatever  may  be  my  demerits,  I had  a right  to  ex- 
pect a manly  and  candid  course  from  those  who  have  become  cen- 
sors upon  the  occasion. 

To  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  I have  hitherto  opposed 
nothing.  Subject  to  an  inquisitorial  examination,  I have  borne 
it  calmly  and  without  reproach,  although  the  anathema  bad  been 
fulminated  before  trial. 

In  the  address  is  a formidable  array  of  the  duties,  imposed  by 
law  on  the  governor  of  the  territory,  and  an  impassioned  appea'l 
is  made,  whether  I am  competent  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 
In  other  words,  your  statement  of  the  case  amounts  to  the  inqui- 
ry, whether  I would  be  a proper  appointment  for  governor?— Is 
this  a fair  statement  of  the  case?— I ask  at  least  justice.  And 
can  it  be  considered  just,  thus  to  blend  two  offices  which  are 
peculiar  and  distinct  in  tliemseivcs,  and  having  each  the 
appropriate  duties  pointed  out  under  the  law',  with  the  view 
of  disparaging  my  pretensions  of  the  office  of  secretary?  The 
incidental  and  momentary  duties  which  may,  on  certain  con- 
tingencies, devolve  on  the  secretary,  you  assume  as  primary 
duties,  r.  quiring  the  qualification  of  maturity  of  talent  and 
age  of  a governor!  The  peculiar  duties  of  secretary,  under  the 
law,  are  simple  and  easy  of  performance,  he  being  little  more 
than  a registering  clerk  for  the  governor.  The  incidental  duties  of 
governor,  which  he  may  by  possibility  be  called  on  to  perform  for 
a short  period,  are  equally  simple.  Its  simplicity  consists  in  do- 
ing no  harm;  not  to  go  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  business  in 
the  office;  such  as  the  secretary  does  daily;  changing  only  his 
style  on  the  commission  from  “secretary”  to  “acting  governor.” 
Those  momentous  duties  which  are  suggested  as  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  secretary,  he  can  hardly  ever  be  called  to  exer- 
cise. The  seat  of  the  general  government  is  too  contiguous,  to 
suffer  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  and  at  an  iniportant  time;  and  no  governor  would  absent 
himself  except  at  a convenient  season,  and  after  putting  his  office 
in  an  advanced  condition.  Suppose  these  high  duties  to  occur  for 
a momentary  space?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  advice 
of  wiser  and  abler  men?  The  oldest  ask  advice;  and  no  man,  in 
that  respect,  is  independent  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  I'be 
difference  is, a youth  yields  lo  advice;  but  age  seldom  or  never. 


Does  any  one  seriously  contend,  that  my  minority  is  a disqua* 
lification  under  the  law?  If  so,  it  can  only  be  done  for  effect.  I* 
forms  no  disqualification:  and  as  to  the  requisite  under  the  ordi- 
nance, of  holding  500  acres  of  land,  it  is  well  known  that  subse- 
quent enactments  have  dispensed  with  it-  But  should  it  be  re- 
quired, there  is  no  difficulty  in  my  compliance,  for  I am  yet  to 
learn  what  law  forbids  a minor  being  possessor  of  real  anil  per- 
sonal estate.  That  there  are  many  in  the  territory  of  higher  qua- 
lifications, on  whom  the  appointment  might  have  been  conferred, 
is  broadly  and  fully  conceded;  and  it  is  only  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  my  position  here,  and  that  of  my  family,  to  which 
an  appeal  can  be  made,  for  a selection,  that  would  seem  to  past 
wiser  and  abler  men. 

That  my  minority  forms  the  only  ground  of  serious  objection,  it 
gratifying  to  me.  The  fact,  however,  of  my  being  under  21  years 
of  age  has  been  concealed  from  no  one,  and  cannot  be  altered. 
That  I did  not  come  into  the  world  some  months  sooner,  is  a sub- 
ject of  regret  with  me,  so  far  as  an  earlier  birth  might  have  conci- 
liated the  good  opinion  of  same  of  you. 

Some  gentlemen  have  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  their 
objections  to  me  were  not  as  great  as  towards  gen.  Jackson;  and 
that  they  could  even  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  forgive  me,  but  it 
was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  let  slip  for  finding  fault  with  the 
president.  The  modern  tactics  of  party  warfare,  have  produced  a 
resort  to  every  weapon  of  assailment.  Neither  age  nor  sex  has 
been  exempt  from  the  ruthless  attack  of  party  violence.  My  youth 
cannot  claim  an  exemption.  But  I would  ask,  if  it  be  possible 
that  honorable  minds  would  delight  in  blighting  the  prospects  of 
a young  man  on  the  threshhold  of  life,  with  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary cares  on  his  hands,  at  a time  when  he  requires  to  be  su»- 
tained  by  the  generous  and  manly  sympathies  of  all  good  men? 
Would  the  prostration  of  him,  and  the  attendant  consequences  to 
a numerous  family,  of  which  he  becomes  the  guardian,  gratify 
even  the  deepest  and  most  uncompromising  malignity?  I answer 
for  all  of  you  in  the  negative.  Then  why  not  allow  me  to  show 
what  is  my  ability,  before  I am  condemned?  Why  not  let  your 
censure  or  praise  follow  the  conduct  I shall  observe,  rather  than 
by  unfavorable  anticipations,  throw  obstacles  in  my  way?  Is  this 
doing  as  you  would  be  done  by?  Can  there  be  found  in  this  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  a Christian  community?  It  shall  be  no  part  of 
my  plan  to  go  round  with  a subscription  paper.  I am  apured, 
that  many  valuable  and  influential  men  are  prepared  to  give  me 
support;  aud  I rely  on  the  calm  and  dispassionate  sentiments  of 
the  public,  without  a begging  of  names,  to  which,  I understand, 
my  opponents  have  resorted,  to  my  prejudice. 

To  me  it  has  been  unfortunate,  that  I have  had  to  enter  upon 
my  office  at  a time  when  the  present  governor  retires,  and  before 
his  successor  has  arrived  to  take  his  place.  This  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  office  of  governor  gives  an 
aspect  of  inappropriateness  from  my  youth,  which  would  not  so 
appear  in  my  position  as  secretary.  This  evil,  however,  will  soon 
be  remedied,  and  I trust  that  when  the  regular  and  appropriate 
functions  of  each  officer  are  in  exercise,  the  objections  that  now 
arise  will  be  allayed;  and  that  the  mountain  torrent  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  me,  will  pass  away  with  the  storm  that  gave  it 
birth,  and  be  succeeded  by  a placid  stream,  enriching  and  fertiliz- 
ing a soil  in  which  every  generous  plant  will  take  root. 

S.  T.  MASON. 

Thursday^  July  28,  1831. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Free  Press: 

I have  read  a memorial  from  certain  citizens  of  Detroit,  re- 
monstrating against  the  appointment  of  the  present  secretary  of 
the  territory,  and  have  observed,  with  equal  regret  and  surprize, 
that  my  position  in  the  secretary’s  office,  has  been  seized  upon  as 
an  argument  against  the  qualifications  and  capacity  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent.  1 deem  it  a duty  1 owe  the  late  secretary,  and 
an  act  of  duty  to  the  present  incumbent  to  state,  that  the  inferen- 
ces drawn  from  my  being  employed  in  the  office,  are  both  errone- 
ous and  unjust. 

My  being  employed  was  originally  occasioned  by  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  late  secretary  on  other  public  duties,  and  has  since 
continued  from  the  same  cause.  I had  always  understood  that  the 
present  incumbent  intended  embracing  difterent  pursuits,  and  that 
it  was  uncertain  at  what  moment  he  might  commence  a different 
business;  so  that  there  was  neither  motive  nor  inclination  to  take 
the  place  that  1 occupied  in  the  office. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislative  council,  besides  acting 
as  clerk  in  the  secretary’s  office,  I also  acted  as  private  secretary 
for  the  governor,  and  was  consequently  absent  from  the  office  a 
greater  part  of  the  time:  and  at  such  times  the  duties  oj  the  office 
were  discharged  by  Mr.  S,  T.  Mason,  in  a manner  which  certain- 
ly did  not  lead  me  or  any  other  person  in  my  knowledge,  to  a 
conclusion  detrimental  either  to  his  industry  or  ability.  At  the 
end  of  the  session,  during  the  greatest  press  of  business  in  the  se- 
cretary’s office,  I was  confined  to  my  room  by  ill  health  for  several 
weeks,  and  after  my  recovery,/  found  that  the  present  secretary 
had  succeeded  in  transacting  almost  all  the  accumulation  of  labor 
then  incident  to  the  office;  and  the  impression  which  I then  re- 
ceived, and  still  retain,  was,  that  it  indicated  an  excellent  capacity 
for  business. 

Having  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  year, 
of  daily,  mixing  in  company  with  the  present  secretary,  among  the 
citizens  of  Detroit,  and  observing  the  universal  kindness  and  re- 
spect which  they  apparently  entertained  for  him,  I am  surprised 
that  they  should  have  drawn  a comparison  so  much  to  his  dispa- 
ragement, and  can  only  attribute  it  to  a sudden  and  momentary 
excitement;  and  I cannot  but  believe  that  they  will  yet  do  justice 
to  his  abilities,  however  they  may  regard  the  propriety  of  his  ap- 
pointment. ISAAC  I.  ROWLAND. 

Detroit,  July  27,  1831. 
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I'he  present  number  closes  the  fortieth  volume 
of  the  Register. 

Flour  and  cotton.  Liverpool  July  13.  There 
have  been  sales  of  the  canal  flour  received  by  the  Geo. 
Canning,  at  26s.  6(/.  per  bbl.  in  bond.  This  is  certainly 
a most  miserable  price,  but  to  which  holders  must  sub- 
mit if  they  Sell  at  all,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  expect 
improvement  for  some  time,  and  think  it  better  to  close 
sales  of  all  bonded  grain  and  flour.  The  weather  is  still 
very  propitious  for  the  crops,  and  we  fully  expect  an 
early  and  plentiful  harvest. 

The  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  cotton  has 
passed  off,  and  we  are  now  as  dull  as  ever.  The  new 
duty  has  not  yet  taken  effect.  In  other  articles  no 
change  to  notice. 

The  duty  on  flour  is  now  about  $3  a barrel. 

Elections.  Joseph  Duncan  has  been  re-elected  to 
congress  from  Illinois,  and  Spencer  Pettis,  Ivom  'M\&~ 
souri,  by  large  majorities. 

Messrs.  Blair*  Polk,  Isaacs*  and  Johnson  have  been 
re-elected  from  Tennessee^  Mr.  Arnold  supplies  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lea,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  beaten  Mr. 
Ciocket.  William  Hall  is  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Desha,  who  declined  a poll.  General  Carroll  is  re- 
elected governor  without  opposition. 

We  now  have  returns  from  Kentucky  that,  we  think, 
may  be  fully  relied  on — Messrs.  Daniel,  Johnson,  Le- 
comple,  Gaither,  Wickliffe  and  Lyon  are  re-elected, 
and  Air.  Adair  supercedes  Mr.  Kincaid — 7 Jackson 
members.  Messrs.  Letcher  and  Chilton  are  re-elected, 
Mr.  Marshall  has  beaten  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Tompkins 
supercedes  Mr.  Yancey,  and  Mr.  Allen  comes  in  place 
of  Air.  Clark,  who  declined  a poll — 5 Clay  members. 
The  senate  consists  of  21  Clay  and  17  Jackson — two  of 
the  former  are  of  the  old  “pit^tlged  men” — of  the  sena- 
tors elected  this  year  6 are  Clay  and  3 Jackson.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  100  members — of 
these  56  are  Clay  and  44  Jackson — so  that,  it  is  said,  a 
Clay  senator  will  certainly  be  chosen,  by  a majority  of 
at  least  12.  We  expect  to  give  some  particulars  here- 
after, as  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  adverse 
parties — shewing  the  strength  of  each.  At  the  last 
election  only  two  anti-Jackson  members  of  congress 
were  elected  from  Kentucky. 

We  have  returns  ot  votes  for  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  in  Indiana.  Air.  Noble  is  elected  governor,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  lieutenant  governor.  There  were  three 
candidates  for  governor,  voted  for  as  follows; 

xMr.  Noble 22,620  Clay. 

Stapp 6,756  Clay. 


29,376 

Heed.* 19,383  Jackson. 

The  vote  of  the  state  is  decisive  against  the  present 
administration — the  returns  as  to  members  of  congress 
are  not  full;  but  it  seems  that  Air.  Law  has  beaten  Air. 
Boon,  that  Air.  Test  is  succeeded  by  Air.  JMcCariy, 
being  also  oi>posed  by  Air.  Smith,  and  Air.  Carr  sup- 
plies the  place  of  Air.  Jennings,  by  a small  majority 
over  Air.  Wick.  In  Air.  I'est’s  late  district  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  were  anti-Jackson  — but  their  power 
vvas  lost  by  the  dixision  of  their  strength.  In  losing 
Air.  'Lest,  we  lose  one  of  the  tew  veal  dusiness^tnen  ot 
the  last  congress — a loss  that  will  be  much  felt. 

'I'he  election  in  Norfolk  borough  having  resulted  in 
giving  a majority  of  only  31  votes  against  col.  Newton, 
and  llie  small  county  of  Elizabeth  City  having  yet  only 
to  vote,  it  is  esteemed  a moral  certainty  that  he  has 


* Alessrs.  Blair  and  Isaacs  are  by  some  called  anti- 
Jaeksun. 
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beaten  Mr.  LoyalL  Miles  King  is  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  by  12  votes  over  William  JMaxxvell.  Loyall 
beat  Newton  107  votes  at  the  last  election  in  Norfolk. 

Gen.  Charles  F.  Mercer  is  re-elected  to  congress  in 
the  Prince  William  district,  Va.  by  a majority  of  246 
over  his  competitor  col.  Gibson. 

The  friends  of  gen.  Jackson  are  designated  by 
those  of  Mr.  Clay  are  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. 

British  colonial  trade.  The  Canadians  do  not 
appear  well  pleased  with  the  late  arrangements  concern- 
ing the  colonial  trade.  The  York,  U.  C.  “Colonial  Ad- 
vocate” last  received,  under  the  head  of  “Alontreal 
Prices,”  has  the  following  remarks — 

About  ten  days  ago,  as  we  learn  from  a commercial 
friend,  the  price  of  fine  flour  was  nominally  five  dollars, 
but  it  would  not  fetch  that  price  in  any  quantity.  The 
very  best  superfine  flour  was  very  dull  at  five  and  a half 
dollars.  American  wheat  and  flour  comes  in  free — 
that  makes  the  chief  difference  between  last  year’s  pri- 
ces and  this.  The  credit  price  of  wheat  is  6s.  3d.  to  6s. 
6J.  Perhaps  wheat  and  flour  equal  to  thirty  thousand 
barrels  flour  have  come  into  Canada  from  the  States, 
within  the  last  three  months — as  free  as  if  they  had 
been  the  produce  of  us  Canadians  who  are  freely  im- 
porting and  consuming  those  manufactures  of  England 
which  the  Americans  contemn  and  despise.  Are  there 
those  who  doubt?  Let  them  peruse  carefully  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  No.  1,033,  volume  40,  of  Niles* 
Baltimore  Register,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  circulat- 
ed newspapers  of  the  union. 

[The  editor  then  makes  a very  long  extract  from  our 
‘‘Politics  for  working  men,”  and  adds] — 

And  is  it  to  enrich  the  northern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can union,  a union  which  has  a manufacturing  interest 
sufficient  to  exclude  British  goods  by  a heavy  protecting 
tariff  in  favor  of  its  own  domestic  productions,  that  the 
Canadas  are  to  be  impoverished  and  our  farmers  ruined, 
and  rendered  unable  to  purchase  English  goods?  Bri- 
tain retains  the  power  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade,  and 
so  regulates  it  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a manufac- 
! turing  interest  opposed  to  hers  in  these  colonies.  I'his 
we  do  not  object  to — we  complain  of  the  foolish  policy 
which  is  sacrificing  Canada  to  build  up  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Now — all  this  may  be  very  well — for  Canada;  but  thd 
ride  which  is  good  for  herj  is  also  good  for  us!  It  is 
true,  that,  by  the  late  arrangements,  American  flour  may 
pass  through  Canada,  to  the  British  West  Indies,  free 
of  duty — but  the  value  of  the  whole  of  our  supply  of 
these  islands  would  hardly  pay  for  the  Leghorn  hats 
and  bonnets  that  we  used  to  import!  We  are  speaking 
seriously,  and  strictly  regarding  the  truth.  Still  the 
free  admission  of  this  small  amount  of  American  flour 
into  Canada,  has  a mighty  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
the  agriculturalists  of  that  im])'ortant  colony — because 
that  we  can  make  wheat  and  flour  cheaper  than  they; 
and  thus  powerfully  reduce  the  profits  ot  the  Canadian 
farmers.  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  when  we  first 
heard  of  the  arrangement,  we  suggested  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  keep  Canada  in  a state  of  subjection,  had  ad- 
mitted our  flour  free  of  duty — but  to  secure  herself  in 
her  navigating  interests,  had  provided  that  American 
vessels  should  be  virtually  excluded  from  her  West  In- 
dia ports,  by  a heavy  duty  on  flour,  unless  imported 
through  her  colonies.  What  we  anticijiated  seems  re- 
alized. What  Britain  did  to  keep  her  colonies  (which 
now  are  the  United  States)  in  subjection,  by  ettorts  to 
prevent  even  the  manufacture  of  a hob-nail,'’  she  is 
doing  towards  Canada — which  is  consistent  with  her 
whole  colonial  policy,  and  extends  to  her  possessions  in 
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all  parts  of  the  world;  and  that  she  has  inoncpolized 
the  navi^iition  of  her  West  India  Islands,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  though  seventeen  vessels  cleared  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  month  of  July  last,  for  the  W^est  Indies — 
only  one  of  them  departeil  for  a British  colony;  and  wre 
see  It  stated  in  a Portland,  JMaine^  paper,  that  only  one 
vessel  has  loaded  at  that  great  navigating  town  for  these 
islands  ever  since  the  arrangement,  which  was  to  ac- 
complish such  mighty  tilings  lor  Mai>e!  The  fact  just 
mentioned  is  admitted  in  the  “Portland  ^rguSf”  as 
good  authority,  in  a case  like  this,  as  the  \Vashington 
Globe  would  be. 

I'he  “Advocate”  complains  that  American  flour  is  ad- 
mitted free  ol  duty,  though  the  people  of  Canada  are 
compelled  to  consume  Hritish  manufactures.  May  we 
not  then,  and  on  the  same  principle,  resist  the  iiitroduc- 
lion  of  British  goods,  seeing  that  the  British  duty  on 
our  JIouv  is  prohibitory  in  its  character? 

The  Penobscot  Jotirnal  has  the  following  highly  in- 
teresting article  which  is  well  fitted  to  be  added  here; 

The  activity  of  trade  in  Bangor  at  the  present  time, 
is  cheering  to  its  citizens,  and  excites  the  admiration  ot 
strangers.  A large  share  of  our  merchants  are  in  the 
very  comfortable  condition  of  having  as  much  as  they 
can  do.  Our  streets  exhibit  the  bustle  of  a city,  and  a 
fleet  of  shipping  is  constantly  in  our  harbor.  Boats  and 
rafts  are  passing  on  the  river  at  all  times,  in  all  direc- 
tions. A large  number  of  buildings  are  in  progress, 
including  several  blocks  of  stores.  Six  or  seven  brick- 
yards, wiihin  this  village,  are  in  constant  operation.  A 
spacious  hotel,  we  believe  the  largest  in  the  state,  is 
well  filled.  Laboring  men  are  in  great  demand,  and  at 
the  highest  wages.  The  country  around  finds  a ready 
market  for  its  productions. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  activity  of  trade  in 
this  quarter? 

The  answer  is  plain  and  easy.  The  great  staple  of 
cur  market  is  lumber.  This  is  carried  out  of  our  river 
in  immense  quantities.  Where  does  it  go?  Does  it  go 
to  the  British  W'est  Indies?  J)oes  any  one  believe  that 
the  opening  of  the  Briiish  ports  has  had  the  slightest 
efect  on  our  trade?  Does  not  every  one  know  that  we 
have  not  yet  had  any  lumber  of  consequence  that  was 
fit  for  the  West  India  marketr  Jlnd  have  all  the  Bri- 
tish ports  in  the  -world  received  half  a dozen  cargoes  of 
our  lumber  from  our  markely  this  seasouy  or  in  any  other 
season? 

'I'he  demand  for  our  staple  product,  comes  from  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  New  England,  and 
others  in  their  vicinity — towns  which  have  grown  up, 
and  are  now  living  and  thriving  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ever)  body,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem; that  s\  stem  w hich  sets  all  things  in  motion  at  home, 
which  gives  labor  and  a price  for  labor,  to  every  man 
that  will  work.  'I'he  influence  of  the  American  System 
is  felt  in  every  counting-room  in  our  town;  on  every 
farm  and  on  every  stream  in  the  whole  region  watered 
by  the  Penobscot. 

Wool  and  woollens.  The  following  articles  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  at  the  present  time — 

A Bondon  piiper  says — We  are  sorry  to  notice  that 
the  communications  from  the  woollen-manufacturers 
show  that  considerable  languor  prevails  in  that  branch  ot 
industry,  and  the  market  for  the  raw  material  is  also 
dull.  As  regards  the  manufacture,  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  18‘24  that  repealed  the  old  act  of  Elizabeth,  w hich 
prohibited  the  export  of  raw  wools,  English  growth,  is 
now  beginning  to  be  felt.  Seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  act  passed,  and  the  Americans  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  during  that  period  in  preparing  for  the 
manulacture  ot  woolli-ns.  During  this  course  ot  prepa- 
ration, they  continued  to  purchase  our  manutactured 
goods.  '1  hey  are  now  in  a condition  to  purchase  the  raw 
material,  which  they  commenced  to  do  Ireely  last  De- 
cember, and  thereby  materidly  relieved  the  market, 
which  was  at  that  lime  very  heavy.  They  have  been 
large  purchasers  again  within  the  last  month,  which  has 
had  a similar  effect  ot  1 glilening  the  raw  market,  but  it 
has  also  had  the  effect  ot  clieckii.g  the  maiiu'acture  of 
woollen  goods.  \Ve  are  i ffci  ing  no  opinion  in  this  place 
ai  to  the  operation  ot  the  great  principle  connected  wiili 


the  free  exportation  of  English  wool — there  were  many 
and  cogent  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  its  adoption  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

We  are  merely  stating  the  dry  fact,  that  the  act  in 
question  is  at  this  moment  interfering  with  the  woollen 
manufacture,  insomuch  as  it  has  converted  the  Ameri- 
cans into  the  purchasers  of  English  wool  instead  of  Eng- 
lish manufactured  woollen  articles.  Notwithstanding 
the  Americans  have  been  large  purchasers  of  the  raw 
material  within  the  last  six  months,  still  the  market  is 
very  dull,  and  the  price  much  lower  than  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  Foreign  wool  is  also  very  dull 
of  sale.  The  clip  of  the  present  year  is  short,  owing  to 
the  extensive  rot  among  the  sheep;  but  as  tlie  foreign  or- 
ders are  limited,  it  is  expected  thst  the  supply  wiE  be 
equal  to  the  demand,  according  to  present  appearances. 
At  a recent  sale  of  893  packs  of  foreign  wool,  not  more 
than  40  were  actually  sold,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  some  of  the  evening  papers  of  the  same  day  that  the 
sale  went  off  at  full  prices. 

Prom  the  Leeds  JMercury. — We  learn  from  a gentle- 
man who  has  just  returned  from  the  wool  fairs  of  Bres- 
lau, Stettin,  and  Berlin,  that  the  lower  and  middle  qua- 
lities of  wool  have  advanced  in  the  German  market.— 
Wools  below  20£?.  per  lb.  have  sold  10  per  cent,  higher 
this  year  than  last;  from  20J.  to  2«.  3cf.  per  lb.  they  have 
been  sold  5 per  cent,  higher;  and  above  that  price  there 
is  no  advance.  The  supply  is  smaller  than  usual,  and 
the  wool  is  not  well  washed.  A great  number  of  for- 
eigners were  in  the  market — some  from  the  United 
Slates,  which  is  a new  thing;  the  Netherland  buyers 
are  also  again  making  their  appearance,  though  their 
woollen  manufacture  has  received  so  violent  a shock; 
the  Prussian  buyers  are  numerous,  and  give  larger  prices 
than  the  English  thought  it  prudent  to  give — the  woollen 
rnanulaelures  of  Prussia  being  now  very  brisk  and  flou- 
rishing. The  English  did  not  buy  more  than  two-lhirds 
the  quantity  they  had  intended  to  buy. 

Wool  sale. — The  public  sales  of  wool  yesterday,  were 
rather  thinly  attended.  Nearly  all  the  wool  offered  was 
not  ot  the  most  desirable  kinds,  and  purchasers  conse- 
quently manifested  but  little  spirit  in  bidding.  Ot  181 
bales  Buenos  Aj  res,  advertised  by  Whitwell,  Bond  & 
Co.  only  14  of  inferior  quality  were  sold  at  8^  and  9^ 
cents,  the  residue  was  withdrawn;  5 bales  English  fleece, 
brought  46  cts.  advertised,  not  offered;  56  bales  German, 
were  represented  on  the  catalogue,  24  of  which  were 
withdrawn,  having  been  sold  at  private  sale;  5 of  the 
other  32  remaining  bales  were  offered  and  sold  at  75  cts. 
residue  ot  the  lot  withdrawn;  5 bags  inferior  unwashed 
fleeces  assorted,  from  common  to  ^ blood,  45  to  50  cts.; 
4 bales  fine  fleeces,  60  cents;  1,200  lbs.  called  superfine 
pulled,  58  cents,  cash.  'I'he  sales  by  Warren,  Barry 
Park,  consisted  of  2,500  lbs.  American  fleeces  averaging 
I blood  at  59  cents;  2,500  lbs.  limed  Smyrna,  26  cents; 
2,700  lbs.  inferior  English  puUed,  24^  cents,  6 months; 
l40  bales  (21,000  lbs.  ) American  fleeces,  advertised  by 
them,  were  withdrawn,  having  been  previously  sold  at 
private  sale.  [Boston  Courier  of  Aug.  12. 

IdP’The  growth  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  not 
yet  nearly  equal  to  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  the  po- 
licy of  importing  wool  rather  than  woollen  cloth  is  ma- 
nliest in  the  new  employment  which  it  gives  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  of  course  the  new  demand  that  it  makes 
for  other  products  of  the  farmer,  amply  protected  in  the 
gi  owth  ot  wool.  On  the  lower  grades  of  wool — say  such 
as  cost  20d.  sterling  or  40  cents  per  lb.  in  Europe,  the 
duly  is  24  cents  per  lb.  and  on  those  costing  50  cents  per 
lb.  the  duly  is  29  cents — on  those  costing  100  cents,  54 
cents  per  lb.  and  these  duties  are  not  to  be  evaded  like 
the  duties  on  cloths.  Thus  a vast  field  of  profit  is  open- 
ed and  secured  to  our  larraers,  and  we  may  hope  lor  a 
large  increase  of  sheep  in  the  United  Slates — providtd 
irauds  on  the  revenue,  in  the  importation  ot  cloths,  shall 
be  prevented — the  manufacture  of  these  being  very  near- 
ly as  cheap  in  the  United  Slates  as  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  hordes  of  pnupers  hired  out  in  the  latter 
counlr),  because  of  uur  more  extended  inacbinerv. 

Frencu  woollens.  The  New  York  Aiivocaie  savs — 
We  learn  Uial  the  Frencli  goveriuueiil  has  lately  given  a 
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bounty  of  12^  per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  the  wool-  | 
len  manufactures  of  that  country.  It  this  measure  is 
intended  to  be  permanent,  though  it  may  give  the 
French  woollens  some  little  advantage  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  body  ot  the  people. 

Calicoes.  There  has  been  a great  turn-out  among 
the  Engli-;h  calico  printers,  because  of  a yet  turiher 
propose*!  reduction  ot  their  wages — no  doubt,  in  part 
caused  by  the  competition  of  the  ^Imerican  print-worksj 
severely  felt  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  of 
Mexico,  South  America,  fccc.  In  a little  while,  if  the 
English  shall  be  badly  off  for  calicoes,  we  can  supply 
them  with  100,000  pieces  a week,  made  out  ot  Ameri- 
can cotton,  in  lieu  of  their  present  supplies,  made  out 
of  the  weaker  East  India  cotton! 

Axti-tariff  COSVEXTI03T.  The  scheme  of  an  anti- 
tariff convention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  was  a sug- 
gestion of  the  politicians,  and  does  not  seem  to  take  well 
with  the  people.  It  is  thus,  even  in  the  ancient  domi- 
nion. The  Richmond  Whig  thus  describes  the  efforts 
■nade  in  that  city  to  get  up  a meeting  to  appoint  dele- 
gates, and  the  measure  of  success  which  attended  those 
efforts: 

The  meeting — After  five  days  notice,  the  meeting  to 
depute  delegates  to  the  anti-tariff  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, assembled  yesterday,  in  ttie  capiiol.  'I'he  Enquirer 
was  eloquent  in  urging  attendance,  the  celebrated  Dan- 
forth  looked  important,  the  old  bell  at  the  barracks  -was 
t-wice  rung  backxoards;  but  somehow,  all  these  animat- 
ed appliances  failed  to  call  out  the  people.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  grave  enquiry  how  many  were  present — the  roost 
liberal  estimate  reckons  the  number  participating  at  3.5 — 
the  most  illiberal,  at  22 — a correspondent  says  24  voted 
on  some  motion  made  by  col.  Rutherford!  The  meet- 
ing deputed  seven  delegates,  but  of  these  .Messrs.  Leigh, 
Robertson,  Marx  and  Taylor,  were  not  at  it,  and,  how- 
ever opposed  to  the  tariff,  will  not,  in  all  likelihood, 
(three  of  them),  attend  at  Philadelphia. 

Idp’Some  of  the  high  and  honorable  men  appointed 
to  this  convention,  we  must  needs  believe,  will  not  find 
themselves  quite  “comfortable,”  when  seated  beside  a 
Jelloto  delegate  who  is  a subject  of  king  William  the 
4ih  of  England,  and  holds  no  allegiance  to  the  United 
States — having  also  several  pattern-card  British  agents 
in  their  company.  One  would  think  that  these  should 
be  excused  from  acting  on  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States — unless  there  is  a 
“lioly  alliance”  between  our  “free  trade”  folks  and 
them,  as,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be! 

ICp’A.t  a meeting  held  in  Georgia,  over  which  Mr. 
Crawford  presided,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  delegates 
to  the  anti-tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  among  others: 

Resolved,  As  this  meeting  entertains  the  most  lively 
devotion  to  the  union  of  the  states,  and  to  prevent  a mis- 
understanding of  its  views,  that  our  state  delegates  be 
instructed  to  confine  their  discussions  and  the  result 
thereof,  exclusively,  to  a removal  of  the  oppression  un- 
der which  the  country  labors,  in  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem aforesaid,  and  that  they  refrain  from  all  delibera- 
tions tending  either  directly  or  lemottly  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  union. 

New  York  American  Advocate.  This  is  the  title 
of  a new,  high-spirited  and  beautifully  printed  newspa- 
per, of  the  “first  class,”  issued  at  New  York,  and  edit- 
eil  by  Mr.  Redwood  Fisher,  well  known  as  a faithful 
and  able  expounder  of  the  “American  System,”  to  the 
support  of  wliich  this  paper  will  be,  ^*heart  and  soul, 
devoted — being  started  lor  the  very  purpose  of  bearding 
the  lion  in  his  den;  and  the  “royal  beast,”  we  trust,  will 
quail  before  this ‘‘Advociite”  tor  the  rights  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  free  laboring  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  heartily  welcome  Mr.  Fisher  into  tlie ‘‘arena,”  and 
calculate  upon  much  benefit  from  his  exertions.  A 
great  interest  is  at  stake,  and  we  fiope  that  he  will  be 
cheered  by  the  substantial  approbation  of  his  country- 
men, in  performing  the  arduous  duly  that  is  imposed  on 
him — which  requires  not  only  great  industry  and  much 
talent,  but  no  small  degree  of  resolution  and  courage. 


The  Daily  Advocate  is  10  dollars  a year the  semi* 

weekly,  four  dollars.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
at  this  office. 

The  custom-house  bond,  at  Charleston.  The 
Southern  Patriot  of  the  9th  inst.  says — 'I’he  statement 
has  been  going  ihe  rounds  of  the  northern  papers,  that  a 
merchant  of  this  city  has  refused  to  pay  his  bond  to  the 
custom  house,  with  the  view  of  making  a question  be- 
fore the  federal  court  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1838.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  gentleman  who 
has  relusfcd  payment  of  the  bond  in  question  is  not  a 
merchant,  and  has  never  engaged  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns. We  have  been  requested  by  respectable  mer- 
chants to  make  this  statement. 

A BET.  We  meet  with  the  following  in  the  “Charles- 
ton Courier.”  We  do  not  expect  that  any  one  will  be 
rash  enough  to  meet  the  proposition. — I will  bet  $1,000 
play  or  pay — the  money  to  be  deposited  in  bank — with 
any  cotton  planter,  that  the  tariff  has  not  reduced  the 
value  of  cotton  one  cent  in  the  pound — and  that  if  the 
duties  were  reduce*!  to  the  rates  of  1816,  cotton  would 
not  thereby  rise  permanently,  one  tent  in  the  pound  — 
the  decision  to  be  maile  thus:  two  of  the  first  merchants 
in  London  or  Liverpool  shall  have  the  question  submit- 
ted to  them;  if  they  agree,  the  decision  to  be  final,  if 
not,  they  shall  refer  their  views  to  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened merchants  of  France,  whose  umpirage  shall 
De  final.  Now  let  any  of  those  who  have  so  often  de- 
luded the  people,  by  saying  that  the  tariff  has  produced 
a ruinous  fall  in  tlie  prices  ot  cotton,  come  forward,  and 
try  the  sincerity  of  their  assertions.  No  gull. 

Scraps  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can SlSTEM,  internal  IMPROVEMENTS,  &C. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proprietors  of  fac- 
tories are  always  prompt  to  assist  persons,  of  any  religi- 
ous persuasion,  to  erect  places  for  public  worship,  and 
encourage  that  morality  which  is  common  to  the  princi- 
ples of  every  Christian  church.  Several  ot  the  eastern 
manufacturing  villages  have  Roman  Catholic  chapels — 
in  the  erection  of  which,  perhaps,  even  Unitarians  have 
liberally  assisted.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  such  things. 

Two  or  three  factories  have  lately  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  consequence  of  friction  in  some  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Beautiful  articles,  such  as  inkstands,  sand  boxes,  See. 
&c.  are  now  manufactured  out  of  anthracite  coal.  This 
material  will  be  used  for  many  ornamental  things,  as  well 
as  useful  ones. 

The  design  of  making  a rail  road  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
great  Ohio  canal  is  maturing.  It  is  important,  as  well  to 
the  city  named,  as  to  Phila*lelphia  and  Baltimore,  that 
some  such  connection  should  be  made. 

The  steam  boat  Enterprise  made  her  passage  through 
the  late  famous  raft  of  the  Red  river,  on  the  16th  June, 
and  was  the  first  vessel  of  her  class  that  ever  ascended 
the  upper  part  of  that  great  stream.  The  navigation  was 
very  difficult,  because  of  the  low  stage  of  the  water. 

The  Washington,  North  Carolina,  Times  says  that  a 
gentleman  lately  made  his  appearance  in  that  place  at- 
tired in  a complete  suit  of  silk,  the  whole  produce  of  cul- 
ture, spinning,  weaving  and  making  was  performed  on 
his  own  farm,  by  his  own  family.  He  wore  a coat,  vest, 
pantaloons  and  stockings — all  the  same; — resembling 
what  is  called  Angola,  but  much  softer,  and  a very  su- 
perior description  of  goods.  That  man  does  not  grum- 
ble about  the  tariff.  He  has  too  much  practical  good 
sense  not  to  know,  that  domestic  industry  and  household 
economy  is  the  parent  of  wealth. 

There  is  a comb  manufactory  in  Philadelphia  sufiiei- 
ently  extensive  to  manufacture  combs  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Bri- 
tish system  would  say  “send  this  $100,000  out  of  the 
country  and  buy  of  foreign  manufacturers,  for  manufac- 
tories corrupt  the  people!” 

There  were  42  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  more,  at 
Boston,  in  the  month  of  July  this  year,  than  in  the  month 
of  July  last  year. 
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A traveller  through  Massachusetts  thus  describes  the 
process  and  the  results  ot  the  manufacture  of  the“  Dunsta- 
bles:” I stopped  by  the  way  to  examine  the  manufacture 
of  straw  bonnets.  The  platting  of  straw  is  done  in-all 
the  houses  you  see  by  the  way  side,  and  by  ail  the  females 
you  meet.  It  is  a beautiful  employment  for  women,  af- 
fording them  good  wages,  with  scarcely  any  exertion. 
They  get  25  cents  a yard  for  platting  the  present  fa- 
shion. Some  can  earn  $2  a day,  but  generally  they  make 
about  $1.  When  platted,  the  straw  is  sold  to  other 
women,  who  sew  it  togetlu  r and  fashion  the  bonnets.  The 
straw  is  cut  from  the  field  in  its  green  state,  about  the 
time  it  is  heading;  when  it  is  steejied  in  boiling  water, 
and  spread  upon  the  green  to  dry  and  bleach.  In  this 
way  it  forms  an  important  branch  of  household  industry. 
The  boys  cut  down  the  rye,  steep  it,  and  prepare  it  for 
bleaching,  when  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  girls,  who 
prepare  it  for  sale,  when  the  fathers  of  the  family  carr) 
it  to  market  and  return  with  the  money.  [JVa^.  hit. 

[Such  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  would  nullijicate 
all  discontent  about  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  the 
people.] 

A project  is  on  foot  (o  run  a steam  boat  on  the  Winni- 
piseogee  lake  in  New  Hampshire.  This  lake  is  about 
20  miles  long,  its  out-let  is  not  navigable — but  a canal 
has  been  talked  ot  to  connect  its  waters  with  those  of  Pis- 
cataqua  river.  It  is  thought  that  75,000  dollars  are  an- 
nually paid  tor  transportation  from  the  “lake  region.” 
It  is  indented  with  many  deep  bays. 

The  Edgefield  [South  Carolina)  cotton  factory  was 
lately  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Joss  estimated  at  20,000 
dollars. 

A southern  paper  says — Blankets  of  excellent  quality, 
of  cotton  warp,  tilled  with  wool,  aie  made  at  the  cotton 
factory  near  Pendleton,  S.  C.  This  is  the  true  remedy 
for  hard  times  in  the  south;  and  will  make  the  tariff  po- 
licy a blessing  to  us  on  this  side  ot  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s 
line,  as  it  has  already  been  to  our  northern  brethren,  who, 
wiser  than  ourselves,  have  taken  advantage  of  its  provi- 
sions. instead  ot  quarrelling  about  their  coincidence  with 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  certain  writers  who  are  ena- 
mored of  a “free  trade  system”  that  never  did,  and  we 
fear  never  will  exist.  [Lynchburg  Virg. 

A project  is  on  foot  to  build  a large  cotton  factory  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

About  four  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  visited 
Lowell.  It  then  contained,  we  tliink,  about  3,UO0  inha- 
bitants. Its  population  now  is  not  far  trora  8,U00,  having 
increased  more  rapidly  the  last  year  than  ever  before. 
As  frequent  statements  have  been  made  in  the  public 
prints  respecting  the  factories,  &c.  we  shall  only  state  a 
few  things  which  have  not  been  noticed. 

The  amount  of  manufacturing  carried  on  here  is  im- 
mense— and  ) et  the  demand  for  goods  cannot  at  present 
be  sujiplied.  There  are  five  incorporated  companies  for 
manufacturing.  In  one  ot  them,  the  Hamilton,  were  ma- 
nulactured  in  six  months,  ending  July  1,  1831,  1,800,000 
yards  ot  cotton  goods.  This  corporation  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  Duo  males  and  females.  The  names  of 
the  other  companies  are  Men  iraack,  Apjileton  and  Low- 
ell companies,  and  the  proprietors  ot  locks  and  canals. 
The  Lowell  com[)any  manulactures  carpets  exclusively. 
It  gives  employment  to  not  tar  from  100  hands.  They 
manufacture  elegant  rugs,  and  imitation  Brussels,  which 
we  could  not  distinguish  from  the  imported.  In  the  ca- 
lico works  they  print  about  twenty -lour  difi'erent  figures 
of  only  one  color  to  a piece.  In  all  the  establishments 
there  are  now  manutactured  per  year  from  12  to  14  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  various  cotton  cloths;  about  44,UU0  per 
day — 3,000  per  hour — 60  per  minute — or  a yard  evtru 
second! 

In  the  suburbs  of  Lowell,  within  a few  rods  ot  the  ca- 
nals, IS  a settlement  calletl  by  some  J\'e7i>  Dublin,  which 
occupies  rather  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  It  con- 
tains a population  ot  not  tar  from  500  Irish,  who  dwell 
in  about  luO  cabins,  from  7 to  10  Icet  in  height,  built  ol 
slabs  and  rough  boarils,  a fire  place  made  of  stones  in  one 
end,  topped  out  with  two  or  three  flour  barrels  or  lime 
casks.  In  a central  situation  is  the  school  house,  built 
in  the  same  sty  le  of  the  dwelling  houses,  turfeil  up  to  the 
caves,  yyffh  window  in  one  end,  and  small  holes  in  two 


sides  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  liy  this  room 
are  collected  together  perhaps  150  children. 

[Portsmouth  Journal. 

A Pennsylvania  paper  states  that  a bed  of  bituminous 
coal  has  tecently  been  discovered  in  Tioga  county  of  that 
state.  The  stratum  is  said  to  be  seven  feet  in  thickness, 
and  entirely  free  from  slate. 

Wheat,  which  12  years  since  was  worth  but  31  cents 
per  bushel  on  Lake  Erie,  now  brings  75  cents,  owing  to 
the  Erie  and  Welland  canals.  Other  produce,  land,  Ikc. 
have  similarly  advanced.  [Will  some  “free  trade”  and 
anti  internal  improvement  man,  give  us  his  reason  for 
these  advances  in  price?] 

The  Rockland  flour  mill,  eight  miles  from  Baltimore, 
has  been  converted  into  an  extensive  calico  printing  es- 
tablishment, by  Mr.  Mellier,  and  is  already  printing  250 
pieces,  or  between  7 and  8,000  yards  of  calico,  daily. 

The  Sodus  canal  from  Big  Sodus  to  Montezuma,  N. 
Y.  will  soon  be  commenced.  It  will  be  24  miles  long, 
and  afford  an  immense  water-power,  derived  from  the 
adjacent  lakes.  The  fall  to  be  overcome  is  130  feet. 
Big  Sodus  harbor  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  lake  Ontario. 
When  this  canal  is  finished,  we  believe  that  an  entire 
voyage  may  be  made  from  Quebec  to  Norfolk,  Va.  by 
water,  descending  the  Susquehannah. 

Mr.  James  P.  Allaire,  Cherry  street.  New  York,  em- 
ploys two  hundred  hands,  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines  and  other  heavy  works  of  iron,  the  product  ot 
which,  since  the  1st  January'  last,  amounts  to  ^140,0001 
He  disburses  5,000  dollars  in  monthly  wages!  The  same 
gentleman  has  also  certain  other  factories  of  hollow  ware, 
sad  irons,  “wood  screws,”  &e.  in  which  about  400  ad- 
ditional hands  are  employed! 

The  tenth  sale  of  the  N.  E.  society  (says  the  Boston 
Patriot)  was  well  attended,  and  the  goods  went  off  at  high 
prices  and  with  great  spirit.  The  sales  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  $400,000.  We  observed  many  southern 
purchasers  jiresent,  more  than  at  any  previous  sale.  W'e 
understand  that  a very  large  lot  of  prints  was  offered  lor 
sale,  amounting  to  nearly  220,000  dollars. 

Speaking  of  the  famous  manufacturing  town  of  Lo-well, 
Massachusetts,  the  Salem  Mercury  says — Speculations 
in  land,  in  this  flourishing  town,  have  been  carried  within 
a few  weeks  beyond  all  lormer  example — Numbers  who 
but  recently  were  in  moderate  pecuniary'  circumstances, 
have  amassed  independent  fortunes  by  this  means.  Real 
estate  has  risen  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Some  lots  ot  land  well  situated 
tor  business,  which  were  sold  within  six  months  tor  two 
shillings  per  foot,  have  been  sold  within  a few  weeks  tor 
75  cents  a foot!  Last  Wednesday  a lot  of  land  was  pur- 
chased by  two  gentlemen  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  on  the  same  day  they  sold  one  halt  ot  it  at  an 
advance  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Buildings,  it  is  said, 
rent  for  a greater  profit  in  Lowell  than  in  any  other  town 
in  New  England,  averaging  iitteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  population  of  Macon,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
inland  towns  in  Georgia,  by  a late  census,  is  2,6U9.  In 
all  this  population,  there  was  said,  a few  months  ago,  not 
to  have  been  a single  schoolmaster. 

There  is  a daily  line  of  steam  boats  now  running  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Detroit!  — seven  valuable  vessels  be- 
ing employed  in  it.  The  boat  that  leaves  Buifaio  start- 
on  her  return-voyage  the  4th  day  alter,  from  Detroit. 

Another  nio'r  took  place  on  the  rail  road,  near  New 
Market,  Frederick  county  , on  Sunday  evening  the  l4th, 
by  an  altercation  between  the  white  and  colored  labor- 
ers. It  was  quelled  for  the  time,  without  much  injury 
to  either  party  — but  renewed,  with  great  violence,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  the  people  of  New  Market 
were  compelled  to  interfere — they  succeeded  in  making 
prisoners  of  about  20  ot  the  ringleaders,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  But  the  Irish  laborers  rallied  to  the  amount 
of  4UO  men,  to  rescue  the  prisoners  ot  their  parly  — 
I hreatening  the  town,  and  a dreadtul  affray  appeared  at 
hand  — but  the  presence  ot  the  rev.  Mr.  AlcElroy , and 
C.  W.  Wever,  esq.  superintendent  of  the  road,  sup* 
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ported  bj  tlie  high-sherift'  of  the  county  and  the  milita- 
ry from  the  city  of  Frederick,  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
angry  passions  ot  the  jteople,  who  marched  off  to  their 
shantees,  headed  by  the  reverend  gentlemen — and  re- 
sumed their  labor  on  tlie  lollowing  day.  He  also  gave 
bail  for  the  persons  arrested,  and  they  were  released. 

Anthracite  coal  trabe — 1831.  The  season  is  now 
somewhat  more  than  lialf  advanced,  and  the  quantity  of 
coal  sent  to  market  from  the  several  places  of  shipment, 
is  99,550  tons,  viz; 

From  the  Schuylkill  region  38,304  tons. 

Lehigli  do.  37,810 

Lackawana  do.  about  23,430 


99,550  tons. 

The  shipments  in  1830,  up  to  the  present  time,  were; 

Schuylkill  40,418  tons. 

Lehigh  35,198 

Lackawana  about  23,000 


98,016  tons. 

\_Pottsville  Journal. 

[The  supplies  from  the  Susquehannah  region  are  con- 
siderable.] 

Copy-rights.  The  “National  Intelligencer”  says— 
An  extraordinary  suggestion  is  made  in  the  Boston’Ca- 
zette  of  looking  to  us  for  damages,  for  publishing  Mr, 
^clatns’s  anniversary  oration!  The  author  of  it  came 
into  the  world  more  than  a century  too  late.  We  did 
not  look  to  see  whether  the  publisher  had  taken  out  a 
copy-right  or  not.  - But  if  he  has  done  so,  he  will  hardly 
subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  sueing  us  for  a violation 
ot  his  copy-right.  What  would  be  said  if  we  were  to 
take  out  a copy-right  lor  each  successive  number  of  tlie 
National  Intelligencer,  and  prosecute  every  one  who 
dared  to  copy  from  iij*  Such  a proceeding  would  be 
«very  bit  as  rational  as  to  commence  a law-suit  against 
any  one  for  copying  a speech  delivered  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people. 

iCPWe  observed  with  regret,  that  a copy-right  had 
been  taken  for  this  chaste  and  beautiful  and  patriotic 
production.  We  are  sure  that  its  author  never  contem- 
plated such  a preceding— any  more  than  Mr.  Wirt, 
whose  masterly  oration,  at  the  celebration  of  the  late 
French  revolution  in  Baltimore,  fell  as  if  “still-born 
from  the  press”  from  the  same  cause. 

Richard  Rush.  This  gentleman  was  addressed  on 
the  9th  instant,  by’  a committee  ot  gentlemen,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  anti-masons,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.  who  desired  to  know  whether  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  considered  among  those  from  whom  the  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  is  to  be  selected  at  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  this  city,  in  September;  In  Mr. 
Rush’s  reply,  he  says  he  “must  unequivocally  be  con- 
sidered as  out  of  view  for  either  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency  or  that  of  the  vice  presidency,  lest  a doubt 
should  be  thrown  upon  his  motives,’’ 

[Baltimore  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  conducted  with  so  much  ability 
the  Winchester  Republican,  has  retired  from  the  edito- 
rial chair.  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks,  late  of  New  York,  is  his 
successor.  All  we  could  wish  the  new  editor  is,  that  he 
may  continue  his  paper  with  the  same  success  which 
marked  the  course  of  Mr.  Davis;  and,  like  him,  be  able, 
after  a season,  to  leave  the  cares  of  public  life,  wilh  a 
competency  earned  from  honest  industry  and  persever- 
. . [Alex.  Gaz. 

[ 1 here  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  whose  retire- 
ment from  the  editorial  chair  we  should  more  regret  than 
that  of  our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Davis.  We  have  but  few 
such  men  to  redeem  the  press  of  the  very  general  and 
too  just  censure  that  is  now  heaped  upon  it.  But  we 
wish  him  the  fullest  enjoyment  ot  that  honorable  reimta- 
tion,  and  easy  competency,  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
earned.]  •' 

Governor  Rat.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  that 
ever  was  elected  by  the  people  to  be  governor  of  a 
state,  we  have  thought  that  Mr.  Ray>  of  Indiana,  was  the 


though  another  choice  was  almost  as  queer  a 
one.  The  Danville,  Kentucky’,  Olive  Branch  thus  hits 
off  gov.  Ray  — who  was  one  ot  the  candidaies  for  con- 
gress from  Indiana,  and  obtained  a good  many  votes! 

Governor  Ray,  ot  Indiana,  addressed  the  people  the 
other  day  at  Salem.  In  the  course  ot  his  speech  he  in- 
formed them  that  his  enemies  had  resorted  to  every 
fabrication  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  calumny  cir- 
culate, to  injure  his  standing. 

“Only  think,  fellow  citizens,  they  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  assert  and  [lublish  to  the  world  that  I was  ig- 
norant of  the  appropriate  functions  either  of  a carpet  or 
spit  box.  I have  been  informed  that  it  has  been- assert- 
ed, that,  at  the  time  I visited  Jeffersonville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  general  Lafayette,  on  being  invited 
into  the  house  of  a respectable  citizen,  and  seeing  a car- 
pet spread  on  the  floor,  I insisted  on  walking  round  it, 
and  wlien  the  owner  of  the  house  pressed  me  to  walk 
over  it,  I declared  1 would  not  for  the  world  injure  his 
quilt  by  treading  on  it— that  1 spit  my  tobacco  juice  on 
the  floor  outside  of  the  carpet,  and  when  a negro  servant 
stared  at  me,  and  kept  fixing  his  gaze  first  on  me  and 
then  on  the  spit  box — that  I sung  out,  you  black  rascal, 
take  that  box  away,  or,  by  the  powers.  I’ll  spit  in  it! 
Now,  fellow  citizens,  1 can  assure  you  that  this  is  un- 
true— that,  tho’  1 was  roughly  raised,  I know  now,  and 
knew  then,  what  was  a carpet  and  what  was  a spit  box.” 

“The  Pennsylvania  Whig.”  This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  semi-weekly  paper  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Philadelphia,  edited  aud  published  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Simpson,  at  5 dollars  a year. 

Mr.  Simpson  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  keenest  writers 
in  (he  United  States,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
leading  article  in  his  first  number  is  offered  as  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  his  manner: 

“It  will  be  said  in  order  to  divert  the  argument  from 
things  to  persons,  and  from  generals  to  particulars,  that 
I am  disappointed  of  an  office  yi  om  president  Jackson, 
'riiis  is  not  true;  but  if  it  were,  it  could  not  invalidate  the 
force  of  reason,  or  destroy  the  existence  of  facts.  11  I 
am  disappointed,  I have  been  disappointed  by  the  friends 
of  JVLr.  Clay,  ■who  rejected  my  appointment  in  the  senate. 
The  president  did  all  that  one  man  could  do  for  another. 
He  labored  personally  to  procure  my  confirmation.  It 
engrossed  his  waking  thoughts,  and  disturbed  his  slum- 
bers by  dreams;  so  anxious,  was  he,  that  I might  be  con- 
firmed! Surely  personal  feelings  of  evil  are  not  compa- 
tible with  such  excess  of  friendship.  Nay,  he  went  fur- 
ther. Even  after  the  rejection  of  the  senate,  he  pursued 
means  to  commission  me  as  a navy  agenCj  by  writing  to 
the  senators  throughout  the  union,  to  procure  their  pro- 
mises in  anticipation,  that,  if  nominated  by  him,  they 
would  yield  their  support.  The  affirmative  answers  of 
some  of  these  senators  1 have  seen,  but  in  this  laudable 
attempt  to  serve  a friend,  at  the  peril  even  of  his  consti- 
tutional functions — he  failed.  He  could  not  command 
success,  but  surely  he  deserved  to  succeed! — I will  not 
pause  to  ask,  how  he  could  venture  to  shake  off  his  ex- 
ecutive responsibility!  Nay,  he  even  went  further  than 
this.  J udging  that  he  could  not  procure  a senatorial  con- 
firmation, the  president  proposed,  through  major  Lewis, 
that  1 should  receive  an  appointment  in  the  custom  house 
of  $1,500  per  annum  for  the  time  being,  with  a pledge  of 
being  ajipointed  a commissioner  under  the  treaty  to  ail» 
just  claims  on  France,  so  soon  as  that  should  be  con-* 
eluded  and  ratified.  As  far,  then,  as  personal  interest 
is  concerned,  every  consideration  led  me  to  support  gen. 
Jackson;  and  permit  me  to  remark,  that  such  offers 
are  not  often  made  by  presidents  now  a days, /o  Map 
friends!” 

The  French  claims,  it  may,  we  believe,  now  be  stat- 
ed with  confidence,  have  been  settled,  or  rather  com- 
promised, by  our  minister  in  France,  Mr.  Rives, — sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  president  and  senate. 

The  arrangement  of  these  long  outstanding  claims  has 
been  effected  mainly,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  by  the 
untiring  assiduity,  perseverance  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Rives; 
and  though  the  sum  secured  falls  much  short  of  the  just 
demands  of  the  country  against  France,  it  goes  far  be- 
yond what  the  French  government  expected,  or  intend- 
ed originally  to  pay.  Without  saying,  therefore,  that 
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under  no  possible  future  circumstance  more  might  not 
iie  obtained  from  France,  we  think  it  only  just  to  Mr. 
Kives  to  express  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things,  lie  has  done  well  in  obtaining  thus  much. 

I'he  arrangement,  as  we  understand  it — and,  as  the 
French  bureaux  are  sometimes  leaky,  we  imagine  our 
impressions  are  well  founded — has  taken  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  which  w^s  expected  to  be  executed  and  forward- 
ed to  Washington  by  (he  packet  of  July  10,  now  daily 
looked  for.  'I'he  sura  stipulated  to  be  paid  is  t~Menty^ 
Jive  millions  of  francs,  with  a supplement  of  interest 
which  will  make  the  whole  sum  troenty- eight  and  a half 
millions — payable  in  six  years.  The  claims  of  France 
upon  the  United  States,  including  that  of  Beaumarchais, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  five  millions,  are  brought 
down  to,  and  are  to  be  liquidated  for,  one  and  a half 
millions  of  francs.  France,  likewise,  gives  up  her  claim 
under  the  Louisiana  treaty.  A mutual  reduction  of 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  export  from  each  country, 
is  stipulated.  On  our  sea  island  cotton,  tlte  present  dutv 
in  France  is  to  be  reduced  one  half — from  40  to  20  fr. 
the  100  kiilograms.  We  in  like  manner  are  to  reduce 
the  duties  upon  French  wines, — to  six  cents  per  gallon 
for  red  wine  in  casks,  to  10 cents  for  white  wine  in  casks, 
and  to  22  cents  on  both  kinds  in  bottles. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  substantially  the  arrangement 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives — and  closing  as  it  does  all 
points  in  dispute  between  this  country  and  France,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a satisfactory  one.  With 
how  much  reason  it  is  thus  to  be  looked  upon  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  French  government,  of  which  M Laine  was  pre- 
scient, composed  of  six  members,  undertook  to  justify, 
on  principle,  the  whole  system  of  measures  of  the  im- 
perial government  towards  the  United  States,  by  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  themselves  on  the  other. 
They  said,  that  where  tliis  system  was  regularly  applied, 
we  are  entitled  to  no  redress,  and  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
abusive  or  irreg-wiar  application,  that  indemnityis  due; 
that  but  three  classes  of  our  claims  are  admissible,  to  wit: 
for  vessels  burnt  at  sea,  captures  made  before  notice  of  | 
the  existence  of  the  decrees,and  such  as  were  made  after  j 
the  1st  of  November,  1810,  ^the  period  fixed  for  their  I 
repeal),  and  they  indicated  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  | 
francs  as  the  lull  extent  of  what  we  were  entitled  j 
to  claim.  I'hey  decided  unanimoxisly  the  Louisiana 
question  against  us.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tion as  late  as  last  April.  [AT.  Y.  Amer. 

Claims.  The  Newbury  port  Herald  states  that  the 
amount  of  claims,  in  that  vicinity,  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  late  adjustment  with  France,  is  $778,640. 
On  Denwark  they  amounted  to  $655,700;  or  more  than 
the  whole  amount  allowed. 


POPULATIOM  OF  Liverpool.  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  materially  exceeds  the  estimate 
which  had  been  formed  of  its  probable  increase  since 
1821.  It  amounts  to  162,300,  viz:— 75,300  males  and 


87,000  females,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  37  per 
cent,  upon  the  census  of  1821.  'I'he  following  table 
shows  the  increase  during  the  last  thirty  years: 


Tears, 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 


Houses. 

11,784 

16,162 

20,322 


Males. 

34,367 

4l,2U6 

54,340 

75,303 


Females. 

43,286 

53,080 

64.632 

87,009 


Total.  Incr.  per  ct, 
77,653 

94,376  21  i 

118,972  26 

162,318  36^ 


This  statement  shows  that  the  increase  in  twenty  years 
was  53  per  cent,  and  in  thirty  years  is  100  per  cent.  If, 
to  the  population  within  the  borough,  be  added  the  po- 
pulation ol  the  suburbs,  namely,  Kirkdale,  Everton,  Low 
and  Edgehills,  and  Toxtethpark,  the  total  will  exceed 
200,000  souls. 


The  American  census  for  1830  has  been  completed 
and  itie  result  published.  'I'he  population  of  the  U.  States, 
which  was  9,637,000  in  1820,  was  last  year  12,976,000, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  thirtren  millions.  Wliat  a pro- 
digy is  the  growth  of  this  republic!  When  the  revolu- 
tion commenced  in  1776,  it  had  less  than  three  tuilliuns 
of  inhabitants,  and  now  it  has  thirteen!  Then  it  was  on 
a level  with  Switzerland  or  Denmark  in  political  cousi- 


deration;  now  it  is  the  second  naval  power  in  the  world ! 
We  rejoice  in  its  progress,  for  its  strength  and  its  glory 
belong  to  the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice 
and  freedom  all  over  the  world.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  the  states  in  which  there  are  no  slaves  are  advanc- 
ing so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  others.  The  fact 
renders  the  evils  of  slavery  more  palpable,  and  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  its  diminishing  every  year  in  relative 
importance.  The  population  of  Scotland  and  England, 
in  1811,  was  12,353,000,  or  600,000  less  than  the  United 
States  last  year;  and  New  York  alone  has  very  nearly  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Scotland  had  in  1821. 

[London  Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Cherokee  annuitt.  From  the  Cherokee  Phoe- 
nix of  July  30.  We  understand  from  good  authority 
that  but  a small  amount  of  the  annuity  (not  more  than 
$200  we  presume)  has  been  drawn  by  individuals,  and 
that  the  agent  is  not  likely  to  receive  any  more  custom- 
ers. We  understand  also  this  mode  of  paying  the  na- 
tion’s money  is  quite  profitable  to  whiskey  dealers. 

We  should  like  to  know,  from  the  agent  or  from  some 
other  person  who  is  capable  of  enlightening  us  on  the 
subject,  what  will  be  done  with  the  money  when  it  is  as- 
certained fully  that  the  Cherokees  will  jiot  receive  it  in 
the  manner  proposed?  Congress  has  appropriated  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Cherokees,  not  as  a boon,  but  as  an  instal- 
ment due  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  Cherokees  have 
designated  the  manner  in  which  they  will  receive  this 
money.  The  agent  has  refused  to  comply.  Now  what 
will  be  done  with  the  money  ? In  what  way  will  the  de- 
sign of  Congress  be  complied  with?  A question  to  be 
answered. 

Terrible  df.ath.  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Aug.  16. 
W"e  hear  with  shuddering,  that  at  Mount  Alto  rolling 
mills,  belonging  to  H.  & S.  Hughes,  in  this  county,  on 
Friday  the  4th  inst.  a fine  little  boy  about  eight  years 
old,  the  son  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Evans,  who  a few 
days  before  had  moved  to  the  works,  having  strolled  into 
the  mill  unobserved  by  the  workmen,  who  were  bus'dy 
engaged,  stretched  his  hand  to  the  rolls  when  in  fuU 
motion,  which,  dreadful  to  relate,  caught  hold  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  in  a single  instant,  with  one  shriek,  he  passed 
through  the  rolls,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side  one 
mass  of  jelly,  being  literally  crushed  to  pieces!  His 
death  was  instantaneous.  His  fond  mother,  standing  by, 
fainted  at  the  shriek,  and  whilst  in  that  situation  was 
covered  with  the  blood  and  bespattered  brains  of  her  un- 
fortunate child! 

There  is  some  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  his 
sufterings  were  but  momentary.  No  blame  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  of  the  workmen.  He  was  a stranger  to 
the  mill, and  unnoticed  until  the  accident  occurred.  The 
distress  of  the  mother  and  family  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived. His  shattered  remains  collected  together  were 
decently  interred  the  next  day,  amidst  a large  assem- 
blage of  the  workmen  and  neighbors,  whose  sighs  and 
tears  bore  ample  testimony  of  their  feelings  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  their  sympathy  with  the  distressed  family. 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  From  the  York 

Commercial  Advertise.  'I'here  are  still  some  veterans 
who  tought  and  bled,  and  endured  toil  and  privation, 
during  the  war  for  independence,  whom  the  gratitude 
or  rather  the  justice  of  the  country  has  not  reached,  ia 
the  shajie  of  pensions  or  allowances  of  any  description. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  late  national  anniversary,  at 
Walden,  Orange  county,  their  claims  were  alluded  to 
by  the  president  of  the  festive  board.  Dr.  Seth  Capron, 
who  is  himself  one  of  this  neglected  band  of  grey- 
headed patriots,  in  the  following  terms: 

'1  he  chairman  being  called  upon  for  a toast,  rose  and 
stated,  that  he  regretted  extremely  the  necessity  be  was 
under  of  staying  for  a few  moments  the  festivities  of  the 
table;  but  he  must  repeat  a sentiment  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  offer  on  a similar  occasion,  several  years  gone 
by,  and  which  he  then  promised  to  repeat  as  often  as 
ttiis  auspicious  day  should  return,  while  time  to  him 
should  remain,  or  until  his  country  should  redeem  her 
pledge.  He  would  explain:  there  yet  remains,  said  he, 
a dislmct  and  distinguished  remnant  of  the  army  of  the 
revolution,  who,  by  repeated  enlistments,  saw  much 
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service,  say  (as  ascertained)  from  3 to  7 years,  in  our 
war  for  freedom;  among  them  are  to  be  found  those 
who  fought  in  all  the  most  decisive  battles,  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Yorktown.  Valleyforge,  prison  ships,  and  sugar 
houses  bear  record  of  their  sufferings;  and  they  hold  in- 
their  hands  George  Washington’s  certificates  for  faithful 
services.  At  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  sufferings  of 
these  aged  veterans,  this  extended  republic  was  pur- 
chased, and  now  teems  with  blessings  innumerable,  and 
our  treasury  filled  to  overflowing;  but  foul  injustice  has 
guarded  the  avenues  to  that  treasury  with  a vigilance 
that  to  them  has  never  slumbered,  and  to  this  day  they 
have  been  left  with  but  a pittance  ot  their  monthly  pay. 
He  would  now  drop  the  painful  subject,  and  offer  the 
tdl lowing  sentiment: 

Those  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  were  deprived  of  their  pay  by  the  poverty  of 
their  country,  and  of  subsequent  remuneration  for  more 
than  47  years  of  national  prosperity,  by  the  ingratitude 
of  the  republic,  JHnsic.  tVashinglon’s  march. 

British  hefobm  bile.  By  a statement  in  the  Lon- 
don Courier,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  jElO  voters 
in  Scotland  would  be  58,219;  in  England  372,235,  of 
which  116,047  are  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  in 
Wales  7,970.  The  present  number  of  voters  in  Scot- 
land is,  according  to  the  same  statement,  4,722  only. 
The  number  of  J£10  voters  in  Ireland  is  not  given,  but 
may  be  estimated  at  about  25,000,  making  the  number 
of  jClO  votes  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land 463,414.  Add  to  these,  persons  having  a right  to 
vote  by  llie  new  bill,  on  the  old  franchise,  and  the  copy- 
holders  or  the  whole  constituency  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  about  600,000,  about  one-third  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  \^Boston  Pat. 

Ireland.  We  have  an  account  of  a dreadful  affray 
near  Castlebar,  because  of  the  attempt  ot  many  famish- 
ing people  near  Westport,  to  sei-ze  upon  certain  cart- 
loads of  provisions  intended  tor  distribution  among  tlie 
yet  more  distressed  people  at  Castlebar.  The  mob 
most  violently  attacked  the  police,  that  the  oatmeal 
m ght  be  appropriated  to  their  own  use — the  police,  and 
rt«e  military  escort,  appear  to  have  shewn  a great  de- 
gree of  forbearance,  but  assailed  with  showers  of  stones 
and  many  of  them  badly  wounded,  they  at  last  fired  on 
the  crowd  and  killed  two  women  and  one  man,  who 
were  at  the  head  ot  the  mob — after  which  it  dispersed. 
What  a state  ot  things  is  here  presented! 

Poland.  A very  able  and  interesting  writer  in  the 
“National  Intelligencer”  on  the  affairs  of  Poland — pre- 
sents us  With  the  following  melancholy  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  in  that  country,  as  dependent  upon  infoi- 
mation  obtained  through  periodical  publications: 

*‘We  give  here,  after  the  most  recent  documents,  the 
population  of  the  different  parts  of  Poland,  such  as  mo- 
dern policy  has  left  them,  with  a comparative  view  of 
the  number  ofjournals  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  as  cor- 
rect as  our  documieot  admits. 

Section.  FoputatUnu 

I.  Independent  Poland,  or  the 

republic  of  Cracow  107,934  S 

II.  Russian  Pi  land,  contain- 
ing ilie  governments  of  Wil- 
na,  Grodno,  (1.)  Minsk,  Bi- 
aly stock, Vitepsk,  Mohilow, 

Volliynia,  Podolia,  Ukraine 
andCourland  11.289,100  2 

(2.)  Kingdom  of  Poland,  also 
Russian  4,088,289  37 

HI.  Prussian  Poland  1,984.124  1 

IV.  Austrian  Poland  4,226,969  4 

Total  21,696,416  49 

\^[iev.  Enc.  vol.  46,  pages  783-4. 

The  Siamese  twins.  A correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Sentinel  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  fray  into 
which  the  Siamese  twins  were  lately  driven  at  Lynn- 
fittld.  The  particulars,  if  true,  are  equally  disgraceful 
to  the  Ly onfield  people,  and  creditable  to  the  Siamese. 


Upon  the  legal  investigation  which  followed,  an  argu- 
ment offered  by  one  of  the  twins  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  court.  It  was  nearly  in  this  form,  and  was 
a<ldressed  to  Mr.  Prescott,  the  complainant:  “You 

swear  you  fraid  o’me;  you  traid  I kill  you,  shoot  you— 
at  same  time  you  know  I have  guns — you  see  1 shoot 
you  if  I choose — and  you  keep  round  me,  following  me 
about — 1 ask  you  civilly  not  to  follow  me — you  wont  let 
me  go  away — you  call  me  and  my  brother  hard  name — 
and  yet  you  swear  you  fraid  I kill  you.  Now  suppose 
I see  a man  in  my  country,  in  Siam — be  goes  out  into 
woods,  and  sees  a lion  asleep — he  say  ‘Oh!  I fraid  that 
lion  kill  me’ — what  I think  of  that  man  if  he  go  up  and 
give  that  linn  a kick,  and  say  ‘get  out  you  ugly  beast?’ 
1 wish  you’d  answer  me  that.’* 

insurrection  of  the  blacks. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Lyford 
for  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  editors  of 
the  Norfolk  Herald,  containing  the  particulars  of  a most 
murderous  insurrection  among  the  blacks  of  Southamp- 
ton county,*  Virginia,  \Gazttte. 

JVbrfolk,  2iih  Jlug.  1831. 

I have  a horrible,  a heart-rending  tale  to  I’clate,  and 
lest  even  its  worst  features  might  !;e  distorted  by  rumor 
and  exaggeration,  1 have  thougiit  it  proper  to  give  you 
all  and  the  worst  information,  that  has  as  yet  reached  us 
through  the  best  sources  of  intelligence  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit. 

A gentleman  arrived  here  yesterday  express  from 
Suffolk,  with  intelligence  from  the  upper  part  of  South- 
ampton county,  stating  that  a band  of  insurgent  slaves 
(some  of  them  believed  to  be  runaways  from  the  neigh- 
boring swamps),  had  turned  out  on  Sunday  night  last, 
and  murdered  several  whole  families,  amounting  to  40 
or  50  individuals.  Some  of  the  families  were  named, 
and  among  them  was  that  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Whitehead, 
sister  of  our  woi  thy  townsman.  Dr.  N.  C.  Whiteliead, 
who,  with  her  son  and  five  daughters,  fell  a sacrifice  to 
the  savage  ferocity  of  these  demons  in  human  shape. 

The  insurrection  was  represented  as  one  of  a most 
alarming  character,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  originat- 
ed only  in  a design  to  plunder,  and  not  with  a view  to  a 
more  important  object — as  Mrs.  Whitehead,  being  a 
wealthy  lady,  was  supposed  to  have  had  a large  sum  of 
money  in  her  house.  Unfortunately  a large  number  of 
the  effective  male  population  was  absent  at  camp  meet- 
ing in  Gates  county,  sonoe  miles  off,  a circumstance 
which  gave  a temporary  security  to  the  brigands  in  tlie 
perpetration  of  their  butcheries;  and  the  panic  which 
they  struck  at  the  moment  prevented  the  assembling  of 
a force  sufficient  to  check  their  career. 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  was  received,  our  autho- 
rities met,  and  decided  on  making  an  immediate  applica- 
tion to  col.  House,  commanding  at  P'ortress  Monroe, 
who  at  6 o’clock  this  morning  embarked  on  board  the 
steam  boat  Hampton,  with  three  companies  and  a piece 
of  artillery  for  Suffolk.  These  troops  were  re-inforced 
in  the  roads  by  detachments  from  the  U.  S.  ships  War- 
ren and  Natchez,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  300 
men. 

To-day  another  ekpress  arrived  A*om  Suffolk;  con- 
firming the  disastrous  news  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
adding  siill  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  in- 
surgents are  believed  to  have  from  100  to  150  mounted 
men,  and  about  the  vaine  number  on  foot.  1 hey  are 
armed  with  fowling  pieces,  clubs,  &cc.  and  have  had  a 
rencontre  with  a small  number  of  the  militia,  who 
killed  six  and  look  eight  of  them  prisoners.  'I  hey  are 
said  to  be  on  their  way  to  South  Quay,  probably  making 
llieir  way  for  the  Dismal  Swamp,  in  which  they  will  be 
able  to  remain  for  a short  time  in  security.  For  iny 
part,  ! have  no  fears  of  their  doing  much  further  mischief. 
There  is  very  little  disaffection  in  the  slaves  generally, 
and  they  cannot  muster  a force  sufficient  to  effect  any 
object  of  importance.  The  few  who  have  llius  rushed 
headlong  into  the  arena,  will  be  shot  down  like  ci  ows  op 
captured  and  made  examples  of.  The  militia  are  col- 

* Southampton  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  lile-df- 
Wight  on  the  north,  and  Northampton,  iu  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  sooth. 
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lecting  in  all  the  neighboring  counties,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  prevails.  I subjoin  a list  of  the  victims  of  their 


savage  vengeance. 

Mrs.  f-Vaiers  and  family, 14 

Mrs.  IV/iite/iead, 7 

Mrs.  Vaughan, 5 

Jacob  IVilliams, 5 

Mr.  Travis,...,  5 

IV  m.  lieese, 4 

Mr.  Williams, 3 

Mr.  Baines, 2 

Airs.  Turner, 3 

Unknown 10 
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Besides  these,  a private  letter  adds  the  families  of  Mr. 
Barrow  and  Mr.  Henry  Bryant — numbers  not  mention- 
ed. 

Muskets,  pistols,  swords  and  ammunition  have  been 
forwarded  to  Suffolk  to-day,  by  com.  Warrington,  at 
the  request  of  our  civil  authorities  and  a num  ber  of  our 
citizens  have  accoutred  and  formed  themselves  as  a troop 
of  cavalry,  and  set  otF  to  assist  their  fellow-citizens  in 
Southampton.  1 trust  the  next  news  you  hear  will  be 
that  all  is  quiet  again.  In  haste,  yours. 

Extract  of  another  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated 
St  Norfolk,  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  “It  is  now  5 o’clock  — 
Thompson’s  stage  has  just  arrived — the  above  statement 
is  confirmed;  and  in  addition  states,  that  300  negroes, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  and  headed  by  one  or  two 
white  men,  is  the  amount  of  the  insurgent  force,” 

OJfice  of  the  Richmond  Whig, 

Tuesday,  August  23, — it)  A.  J\t. 

Disagreeable  rumors  having  reached  this  city  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Southampton  county,  with 
loss  of  life;  in  order  to  correct  exaggeration,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  induce  all  salutary  caution,  we  state  the 
following  particulars: 

An  express  from  the  hon.  James  Trezvant  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, states  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  that 
several  families  had  been  murdered,  and  that  the  ne- 
groes were  embodied,  requiring  a considerable  military 
torce  to  reduce  them.  The  names  and  precise  numbers 
of  the  families  are  not  mentioned.  A letter  to  the  post- 
master corroborates  the  intelligence.  Prompt  and  effi- 
cient measures  are  being  taken  by  the  governor,  to  call 
out  a sufficient  force  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and 
place  lower  Virginia  on  its  guard. 

Serious  danger  of  course,  there  is  none.  The  delud- 
ed wretches  have  rushed  on  assured  destruction. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  to  his  friend  in 
Baltimore,  dated  Richmond,  August  23d.  An  express 
reached  the  governor  this  morning,  informing  him  that 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Southampton,  and 
that,  by  the  last  accounts,  there  were  seventy  whites 
massacred  and  the  militia  retreating.  Another  express 
to  Petersburg  says  that  the  blacks  were  continuing  their 
destruction;  that  three  hundred  militia  were  retreating 
in  a liody,  before  six  or  eight  hundred  blacks.  A 
shower  of  rain  coming  up  as  the  militia  were  making  an 
attack,  wet  the  powder  so  much  that  they  were  corn- 
pelled  to  retreat,  being  armed  only  with  shot-guns. 
'I’he  negroes  are  armed  with  muskets,  scythes,  axes* 
jkc.  &c.  Our  volunteers  are  marching  to  the  scene  of 
action.  A troop  of  cavalry  left  at  four  o’clock,  P.  M. 
The  artillery,  with  four  field  pieces,  start  in  the  steam- 
boat Norfolk  at  six  o’clock, to  land  at  Smithfield 

Southampton  county  lies  80  miles  south  of  us  below 
Petersburg. 


BlilEF  NOTICES. 

Hydrophobia.  A boy  about  10  years  old,  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  six  or  seven  weeks  since,  died  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago,  witli  all  the  horrid  and  excruciating  agonies 
of  liie  hydrophobia,  I'here  was  also  one  death  Irom  the 
same  disease  in  Baltimore  last  week.  Powerful  efforts 
should  be  made  every  wliere  to  destroy  at  least  nine- 
tenlhs  of  the  dogs,  for  so  many,  at  least,  are  perfect 
nuisances  in  our  cities. 


Small  pox.  People  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Mit- 
chell, Alabama,  are  much  alarmed  about  the  small  pox — 
but  a general  vaccination  was  going  on — the  lndian» 
earnestly  seeking  this  safety  against  the  disease — and  a 
hope  was  entertained  that  its  ravages  would  be  speedily 
checked. 

The  late  Alfred  H.  Powell.  The  public  authorities 
of  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and  of  the  town  of  Win- 
chester, have  rendered  public  honors  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Powell,  and  no  man  ever  better  deserved  them, 
for  he  was  a richly  gifted  and  most  amiable  man.  The 
suddenness  of  his  death,  happened  as  it  were,  in  the  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health 
and  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  has  added  much  to  the- 
intensity  of  the  public  feeling  which  must  have  been  en- 
tertained for  his  loss,  had  it  happened  in  a much  less  aw- 
ful manner. 

A Mrs.  Skmner  lately  died  at  Torringford,  Conn,  in 
the  100th  year  of  her  age;  she  lived  at  Vt^yoming,  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  but  escaped  with  six  children;  two 
of  her  sons  were  slain. 

Paganini,  the  great  violinist,  was  lately  invited  to  per- 
form before  the  king  and  royal  family  of  Great  Britain, 
being  graciously  offered  fifty  guineas  for  his  evening’s 
work;  but  he  demanded  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
which  being  refused,  in  the  most  gracious  m&nner,  Paga- 
nini performed  on  his  own  account  the  same  evening; 
and,  probably,  obtained  more  money  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  than  the  value  which  be  had  placed  upon 
them,  when  tendering  them  to  the  use  of  the  king. 

Many  robberies  have  lately  been  committed  in  New 
York— and  the  principal  actors  in  them  were  persons 
pardoned  tor  crimes  which  they  bad  previously  com- 
mitted. It  is  hard,  indeed,  that  this  delicate  and  in- 
teresting power  vested  in  the  executive,  should  be  thus 
made  the  agent  of  new  offences  against  society. 

Progress  of  Literature.  By  command  of  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  a periodical  journal  either  has  been  published  in 
the  Isle  of  Candia  ,or  is  about  to  appear  there.  It  is  to 
he  written  in  Turkish  and  Greek. 

Population  of  Russia.  By  the  official  census,  made 
up  to  the  year  1829,  it  would  seem  that  the  human  re- 
sources of  this  gigantic  empire  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. The  whole  amount  of  this  population  is  4^,000,000^ 
including  17,558,898  serfs  and  free  laborers,  and  243, 54& 
clergy;  and,  in  that  amount,  Poland,  Finland,  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  the  civil  and  military  servkies,^  and 
some  Siberian  hordes  are  comprised.  There  are  315,80^ 
families,  and  18,771,812  irsdividuals,  who  pay  taxes  to  the 
state.  Independently  of  the  regular  troops,  we  find 
747,557  males  liable  to  do  duty  in  the  field,  namely 
ISO,  870  peasants,  attaclied  to  the  military  colonies,  oc" 
regimental  settlements,  262,105  Cossacks,  167,269  Bash- 
kirks,  31,159  Metsherjacks,  28,344  Nomadic  Kalmuks„ 
and  68,810  Kirghises. 

Mr.  Jeferson’s  celebrated  mansion  at  Monticello,  with 
500  acres  of  land,  has  been  sold  for  only  seven  thousand 
dollars!  We  presume  it  must  have  cost  at  least  ten 
times  as  much. 

Jolm  Murray  Forbes,  esq.  charge  d’  affairs  of  the  U* 
States  at  Buenos  Ayres,  died  there  on  the  14th  June 
last,  aged  about  60  years.  He  was  a faithful  public  agent 
and  a worthy  man. 

Price  of  Morth  Carolina  tobacco  in  Richmond.  The 
following  communication  appears  in  tlie  last  N.  C.  Ox- 
ford Examiner.  A purchaser  of  this  description  will  be 
the  means  of  raising  the  character  of  our  market,  and  in- 
viting more  of  the  North  Carolina  tobacco  to  Richmond, 
[Richmond  Compiler. 

♦’If  you  think  it  would  be  any  encouragement  to  tobac^ 
CO  growers,  you  may  state  in  your  paper  the  sale  of  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco,  made  in  this  county  by  Allen  Wil- 
liams, wliich  was  sold  in  Richmond,  Va.  the  23d  iilt.  for 
$21  75  per  100  lbs.  The  tobacco  was  very  fine,  and  sold 
privately  to  a manufacturer.  It  weighed  1,473,  and 
brought  $320  37.  I think  Granville  cannot  be  beaten 
by  the  state.” 

JVicety  of  the  law.  At  the  Lancaster  assizes  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  trial  ol  three  prisoners,  who  had  obtained 
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JEIOO  upon  a forged  check,  alleged  in  the  indictment  to 
be  made  in  the  name  of  Towne/id,  because  the  name  .ap- 
peared to  the  jury  to  be  written  TetvnenUy  the  judge 
tiecided  the  variance  to  be  fatal,  and  the  felons  were  ac- 
quitted. 

A stjll  more  singular  instance  of  legal  nicely  is  report- 
ed, if  we  mistake  not,  in  Leach’s  case  of  criminal  law. 
A man  was  indicted  tor  stealing  a cow.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  tliat  tlie  animal  had  never  had  a calf,  and  seve- 
ral witnesses  testified  that  until  such  an  event  should 
take  place,  the  creature  was  a heifer  and  not  a cow. 
The  court  considering  this  a fatal  variance,  directed  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
charged. 

Boston  auctio7ieers.  Payments  into  the  treasury 
for  the  last  six  months— by  Coolidge  and  Haskell 
$4,501  42;  John  Tyler,  3,012  08;  Whitwell,  Bond,  & 
Co.  2,506  99;  E.  E.  White  763  19;  Warren,  Barry  and 
Park  543  32.  TJiere  were  13  other  auctioneers — all 
returning  less  than  500  dollars — 9 of  them  less  than  100. 

Female  knights  of  the  garter.  Tliere  have  been  three 
female  knights  of  this  “most  illustrious  order.”  Lady 
Harcourt  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI — Lady  Gray,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V — and  lady  Suffolk  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  The  ladies  wore  the  garter  on  their  left  arm. 

Munificence.  7'he  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital  has  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  five  thousand  dollars,  as  a donation  from  a mer- 
chant, with  a request  that  it  “may  be  accepted  for  the 
benefit  of  that  most  useful  and  excellent  institution.” 

A fatal  mistake!  A gentleman  mistook  a lady’s  arm 
for  her  waist,  and  in  dancing  a waltz  seized  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter.  But  he  got  well  punished  for  so 
gross  a blunder,  for  the  lady,  from  that  day  forth,  never 
forgave  him  for  supposing  her  waist  could  possibly  be  as 
thick  as  her  arm. 

A sturgeon,  weighing  1861bs.  lately  jumped  into  a 
small  boat  near  Middletown,  Com  to  the  great  alarm  of 
the  boatman — who,  however,  soon  made  a good  prize  of 
his  unceremonious  visiter. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  Providence,  R.  I.  brings  Liverpool  pa- 
pers to  the  9th  July. 

F.JfGLAXD. 

The  weather  in  England  had  been  intensely  hot  for 
ten  days  prior  to  the  9lh  July.  'I’he  thermometer,  in 
London,  July  5,  stood  as  higli  as  91  in  the  shade. 

It  is  said  that  ihe  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  against 
the  reform  bill,  will  be  8 — the  bishops  constituting  that 
majority. 

'I'he  unsettled  state  of  France,  an  expected  explosion 
at  Brussels,  and  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reform  bill,  had  caused  a depression  in 
the  price  of  stocks. 

Two  vessels  were  loading  in  England  with  25,000  stand 
of  arms  and  48  [)ieces  of  cannon,  on  account  of  the  Poles. 
The  Russians  had  entered  a protest  against  the  above 
cargoes,  but  the  British  government  declined  interfering. 

I’he  calico  [u inters  at  Manchester  and  its  vicinity 
have  quit  work,  their  employers  having  attempted  to 
reduce  tlieir  wages. 

Ministers,  it  is  said,  will  impose  a tax  upon  steam- 
power,  fixing  it  at  the  ratio  of  horse-power,  and  thus 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  revenue.  The  tax  on  candles 
is  to  be  taken  off,  that  on  beer,  leather,  cider  and  print- 
ed goods  had  already  been  repealed. 

Cqbbett  was  undergoing  a trial  for  an  alleged  libel, 
tending  to  excite  the  larming  laborers  to  destroy  thrash- 
ing machines.  He  has  summoned  a great  many  wit- 
nesses, and  among  the  rest  the  cabinet  ministers.  He 
conducts  his  own  defence. 

UELUIUM. 

The  national  congress  at  Biussels,  have  not  yet  de- 
cided on  the  conditions  of  prince  Leofiold’s  accepting 
the  throne.  It  is  thought  that  a majority  is  in  favor  of 
them. 

FRANCE. 

7 he  funds  had  fallen.  7'he  elections  would  not  re- 
sult favorably  to  the  ministers  unless  they  nriade  certain 


concessions,  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  do.  Se- 
veral persons  had  been  arrested  in  the  south  of  France, 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  a conspiracy  favorable 
I to  ti;c  cx-royal  family.  ■ 

POIAND. 

The  Russian  army  had  dwindled  down  from  150,000 
men  to  about  88,000,  but  the  jiatriots  in  Lithuania  wer»% 
placed  in  a very  critical  situation,  being  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Russians. 

EISBON. 

A French  squadron  of  13  sail  was  in  the  Tagus  and 
had  captured  30  sail  of  Portuguese  merchantmen,  a cor- 
vette and  a gun  brig.  It  was  said  on  the  7lh  July  that 
Don  Miguel  had  dismissed  all  his  ministers  but  one,  ap- 
pointed new  ones,  and  was  preparing  to  defend  the  city 
of  Lisbon.  A French  brig  was  going  into  the  harbor, 
supposed  to  make  new  demands.  Lisbon  was  in  a great 
ferment  and  all  the  prisons  full.  Another  account  states 
that  no  one  would  accept  the  ministerial  appointments, 
and  that  count  de  Barsto  had  charge  of  all  the  depart- 
ments. The  soldiers  were  murmuring  and  in  an  ill  hu- 
mor to  fight. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  was  $3,088,365 
of  that  currency,  equal  to  about  $500,000  in  specie. 
The  export  of  hides  were:  cattle  hides  125,000,  horse 
hides  1,020,  nutria  skins  7,178  dozen.  Chinchilla,  2 doz. 
sheep  skins  4,044. 

Another  arrival  at  New  York  brings  Liverpool  papers 
to  the  12th  ultimo,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  jury  which  tried  Cobbett  being  unable  to  agree 
on  a verdict,  were  discharged,  so  that  he  was  virtually 
acquitted.  The  duty  on  steam  power  had  been  abandon- 
ed. The  reform  bill  is  to  be  gone  through  previously  to 
any  other  business. 

FRANCE. 

The  affair  of  the  duchess  of  Berri  created  no  alarm  in 
France.  7'he  elections  thus  far  are  favorable  to  the  mi- 
nistry. They  have  gained  by  manifesting  a disposition 
to  grant  concessions,'  and,  having  thus  far  succeeded,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  “glorious  days”  will  pass  over 
quietly. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Several  persons  had  been  arrested  at  Warsaw,  charg- 
ed with  a conspiracy.  The  conspirators  numbered 
among  their  ranks  several  generals  of  distinction,  to  the 
treachery  of  some  of  whom  it  is  supposed  the  Russian 
army,  under  Rudiga,  were  enabled  to  make  its  escape. 
7'hree  millions  of  florins  were  discovered  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  traitors,  named  Lessel.  The  papers  disco- 
vered disclose  a deep  laid  plot.  7'he  whole  of  general 
Skrzynecki’s  plans  of  operation  had  been  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  Russians,  and  it  was  intended  also  to  de- 
liver Warsaw  into  their  hands.  Generals  Hartig,  Satacki, 
Jackowski,  and  several  others  were  implicated  in  these 
treacherous  schemes,  also  a Russian  lady  by  the  name 
of  madame  Bazanon.  7'his  detection  must  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Poles.  7'here  are  at  Warsaw  about  13,000  Russian  pri- 
soners, and  a part  ol  the  arrangement  was,  that  they  were 
to  have  been  provided  with  arms  and  to  have  risen  in  all 
parts  of  the  town.  General  Janchowski  communicated 
the  facts  to  the  authorities  at  Warsaw,  in  time  to  save 
that  city  from  the  horrid  consequences  of  massacre  and 
bloodshed. 

7’he  Poles  under  Chlapowski  and  Guilgud  were  de- 
feated by  the  Russians,  who  took  600  prisoners.  , 

7'he  arch  duke  Constantine  (late  viceroy  of  Poland),  is 
dead,  and  is  sujiposed  to  have  died  by  his  own  hands. 
7'he  Russians  are  making  a new  levy,  which  will  in- 
crease their  force  to  600,000  men. 

BELGIUM. 

The  terms  prescribed  by  the  congress  of  the  five  pow- 
ers have  been  acceded  to  by  the  national  congress  of 
Belgium,  by  a vote  of  126  to  70,  being  a majoriiy  of  50, 
and  a deputation  appointed  to  inform  prince  Leopold 
thereof.  His  arrival  in  Brussels  was  impatiently  looked 
for,  and  many  of  those  who  opposed  him  during  the  nine 
days’  discussion  in  the  congress,  had  since  given  in  their 
adhesion. 
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“REGULARITY  IN  THE  MARKET.” 

The  old  readers  ot  lliis  work  cannot  tail  to  have  a 
thousand  times  observed,  that  one  ot  our  chief  purposes 
in  supporting  “Ameritan,  System'*  was  t?  hi-iug 

about  “7;.gulj,pjty  in  the  market” repeatedly  saying 

that  it  was  ot  less  consequence  to  the  people  whether  a 
capitalist  made  6 or  16  percent,  on  his  money,  than 
that  some  rate  of  profit  might  be  reasonably  calculated 
on,  to  induce  or  forbid  investments,  and  so  add  to  the 
general  prosperity,  or  keep  in  check  disastrous  mea- 
sures— for  the  diversion  ot  persons  from  their  usual 
employments,  in  a general  dbniniiiion  either  of  the 
quantity  or  value  of  labour  performed,  is  alivays  inju~ 
rious,  because  of  the  time  wasted  in  obtaining  that  de^ 
jgree  of  judgment  and  skill  which  is  indispensable  to 
build  up  and  sustain  a successful  industry.  The  best 
and  most  intelligent  farmer  would  cut  a “sorry”  figure 
among  the  types  of  our  printing  office — and,  though  we 
happen  to  know  which  end  ot  the  plough  goes  foremost, 
we  are  as  ignorant  ot  the  management  of  it  as  any  far- 
mer can  be  ot  onr  types.  Ami  having  thus  reasoned 
for  many  years  on  the  subject,  we  were  prepared  to  give 
much  consideration  to  some  of  the  points  made  below — 
as  well  in  the  letter,  as  in  the  pertiuent  remarks  upon  it. 

tro:m:  the  charleston  city  gazette. 

Extract  of  a letter  Jrom  a South  Carolinian  travelling 
in  the  north. 

“I  was  suprised  to  find  that  among  good  society  here 
(in  Boston),  the  politics  and  leading  men  of  South  Ca- 
rolina are  so  well  understood.  That  our  propensity 
against  commercial  restrictions  is  fully  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  the  old  merchants  of  Boston  most  hear- 
tily unite  with  us. 

“A  large  manufacturer  said  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
one  more  compromise  with  the  south.  I asked  him 
with  some  solicitude  what  it  was.  He  replied — that  the 
south  should  be  permitted  to  arrange  the  tariff  of  duties 
entirely  hersef  but  upon  this  condition,  that  she  would 
agree  not  to  change  an  item  for  thirty  years,  without  the 
consent  of  the  north.  I was  startled  at  this  proposal, 
and  at  once  said  it  would  be  accepted.  My  friend  re- 
minded me,  not  to  accept  it  too  hastily.  We,  said  he, 
must  work;  it  is  our  destiny:  and  we  can  conform  our 
industry  to  any  system,  but  a system  of  perpetual 
change.  He  reminded  me  of  the  speeches  ot  our  leading 
men— their  entire  tergiversation,  and  I conless  I fear, 
that  if  the  people  should  give  us  the  right  to  fix  the  ta- 
riff, and  to  our  brethren  the  right  alone  to  permit  a 
change^  that  we  should  soon  be  tired  of  our  own  work. 
You  would  be  astonished  at  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation ot  the  intelligent  people  of  the  place,  as  to  the 
politics  and  men  of  our  state.  They  read  our  papers, 
and  know  the  characters  of  our  leading  men,  as  well  as 
we  ourselves.  They  rely  greatly  on  the  firmness  and 
good  sense  of  our  state,  now  that  her  really  great  men 
have  undertaken  to  disabuse  the  people  of  the  idle  and 
pernicious  notions  ot  nulLfication  and  disunion.” 

Remarks  by  the  editors  of  the  JsTational  Intelligencer. 

Whoever  has  visited  Boston,  will  bear  witness  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  this  intelligent  southerner  sketches 
off  the  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  people  of 
that  city.  'l‘he  politics  and  leading  men  of  the  south 
are  no  where  better  understood — no  w here  more  highly 
estimated,  than  by  the  intelligent  “Yankees.”  The  pre- 
judice of  the  elder  merchants  against  commercial  re- 
strictions, is  quite  as  great  as  among  rational  Caroli- 
nians. They  yet  remember  the  embargoes  of  1807 — 9, 
and  they  try  to  forgive  the  southern  states  lor  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  they  persisted  in  it,  against  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  New  England.  The  men  of  the 
present  generation  of  Boston  act  in  all  things  as  if  they 
had  not  only  forgiven,  but  forgotten  those  things. 

I'he  “large  manufacturer”  referred  to,  expressed,  we 
have  no  doubt,  the  general  sentiment  not  ot  the  manu- 
facturers only,  but  cf  the  merchants  also,  of  the  eastern 
states,  when  he  said  he  was  willing  that  the  south  should 
arrange  the  tariff  of  duties  herself,  if  she  would  only 
agree  to  be  satisfied  with  her  own  work  after  it  was 
done.  It  is  hardly  so  important  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  what  the  regulations  of  commerce  by  the  gene- 
ral government  are,  as  that  they  should  be  stable.  The 


long  embargo,  and  subsequent  non-intercourse,  follow- 
ed by  war,  the  whole  filling  up  a si)ace  of  more  than 
seven  consecutive  years,  forced  the  employment  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  New  England  in  manufactures: 
return  of  peace  broke  down  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ers and  staggered  the  res*.  Recovering  slowly  from 
their  prostrate  edn'blion,  they  are  now  doing  well.  A 
reduction  of  duties  such  :-is  the  South  Carolinians  ap- 
pear to  desire,  and  such  as  some  of  them  demand  as  the 
alternative  of  revolution,  would  cut  up  manufactures  by 
the  roots,  to  the  ruin  of  the  inter  ests  of  the  south  as 
well  as  of  the  north.  But  a moderate  reduction  of  such 
duties  as  bear  iT.-aviest  on  the  south  would,  we  have  no 
diiubf,  meet  the  rt.'^dy  assent  of  all  the  eastern  states, 
if  there  could  be  an  ;?ssuiance  of  the  stability  of  the 
duties  after  such  modifica».*on.  But  this  is  what  eas- 
tern statesmen  and  manufacturers  and  merchants  doubt. 
In  1816,  and  up  to  1824,  the  Sf’Uth  Caroliniajis,  who 
are  now  the  “free  trade”  men,  v?ere  the  tariffiies. 
What  assurance  can  we  have  that  in  se^’en  years  more 
the  views  of  the  “free  trade”  party  will  not  have  under- 
gone another  revolution? 


HEALTH  OF  SEAxVlEN. 

U.  S.  ship  Erie,  at  sea^  June  30,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  the  satisfaction  to  make  my  quarterly  re- 
turn o*  the  sick  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Erie,  without  recording 
a single  death,  and  with  only  one  instance  of  serious  dis- 
ease (a  ease  of  tetanus)  which  was  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. The  whole  number  ot  patients  for  the  balance  of 
the  quarter,  from  the  14th  of  April,  the  time  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  medical  department,  h:ts  amounted 
to  but  fifty-nine,  and  chiefly  trifling  cases,  originating  in 
the  unavoidable  exposure  ot  ihe  service. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  of  the  time  embraced  by  this 
report,  under  a tropical  heat,  and  in  that  part  ol  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  where  disease  is  as  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  this  ship  will  af- 
lord  an  example  of  exemption  from  disease  which  may 
challenge  a parallel:  and  I trust  it  will  not  be  viewed  by 
the  department  as  supererogatory  in  me  to  notice  the 
causes  which  have  combined  to  produce  so  desirable  a 
result. 

The  grand  object  has  been  prevention;  and  the  offi- 
cers, under  two  successive  commanders,  have  not  only 
been  impressed  with  its  importance,  but  have  actively 
and  cordially  entered  into  all  measures  necessaay  to  ef- 
fectuate it. 

The  first  and  most  essential  operation,  with  this  view, 
was  that  ot  breaking  out^  cleansing  and  purify  ing  the 
hold,  which  was  performed  in  March  last,  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  the  then  first  lieutenant, 
now  ihe  commander,  and  my  enlightened  predecessor 
Dr.  Sprostori;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say,  it  was  thoroughly  executed.  Every  species  of  filth 
was  exposed  and  removed,  and,  after  a variety  of  fumi- 
gations, the  crew  were  sent  ashore,  and  the  ship  was 
subjected  to  the  powerful  effects  of  chlorine  gas.  In 
re-stowing  the  hold,  spirit  room,  &c.  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  filth  in  every  article  that  came  on  board. 

This  vessel  had  thus  the  advantage  ot  containing  a 
pure  atmosphere,  and  being  without  any  materials  tor 
generating  ioiil  air;  and  this  stale  of  things  has  been 
preserved  by  the  internal  regulations  and  police  to 
which  the  officers  have  been  unremittingly  devoted. 
The  apartment  ot  the  men  has  been  kept  in  a high  stale 
of  cleanliness,  and  regularly  and  freely  ventilated. — 
Their  clothes  and  hammocks  have  been  kept  constantly 
clean,  and  their  bodies  frequently  inspected  to  ensure 
the  removal  of  dirt  and  secretion  from  the  skin  by  bath- 
ing. 

The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  used  as  often  as  twice 
or  three  times  a week,  in  the  quantity  of  to  2 lbs. 
each  time,  either  sprinkled  between  the  water  casks,  or 
dissolved  and  poured  about  tlie  hold  and  spirit  room,  or 
thrown  into  the  pump-well  in  solution.  'I'he  most  ap- 
preciable effect  of  this  article,  to  correct  the  odor  or 
bilge  water  (which  is  the  only  perceptible  odor  abroad), 
is  that  which  follows  its  exhibition  by  sprinkling,  in  the 
form  ot  the  powder,  about  the  main  hold.  It  has  been 
observed  to  remove  all  smell  in  a few  minutes — an  ef- 
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feet  readily  explained,  1 think,  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  here  exposed,  under  circumstances  favora- 
ble to  its  decomposition,  by  contact  with  those  gases  for 
which  chlorine  has  so  strong  an  affinity.  Whereas, 
when  thrown  into  the  pump-well,  it  is  immediately  em- 
bodied ill  a state  of  mixture  with  the  mass  ol  water, 
containing  various  salts,  and  while  its  prevention  of  the 
disengagement  of  deleterious  effluvia,  from  that  source, 
is  questionable,  it  is  not  left  free  to  come  in  contact  with 
those  which  emanate  from  other  sources.  Its  agency  in 
decomposing  putrid  miasmata  has  been  sensibly  and 
happily  felt  in  the  West  India  station,  which  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  recommend  it  to  the  continued  attention  of 
the  navy  department. 

I have  had  but  little  experience  in  its  efficacy  in  re- 
storing deteriorated  water,  and  those  who  have  experi- 
mented with  it  do  not  report  favorably  of  its  properties 
for  this  purpose.  I would  respectfully  suggest  the  im- 
propriety of  too  secure  a reliance  upon  this  justly  cele- 
brated and  truly  valuable  article,  the  tendency  of  it 
would  be  to  occasion  a relaxation  in  the  employment  of 
other  means  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  the  navy. 

This  ship  has  a bellows  fitted  on  the  birlh  deck  with 
an  exhausting  tube  terminating  under  the  timbers,  which 
is  worked  several  times  a day;  its  efficiency  in  exchang- 
ing the  air  of  the  lower  parts  ol  the  vessel  for  a super- 
incumbent and  purer  portion  is  proved,  so  far  as  it  dis- 
charges offensive  air,  only  at  the  commencement  of  its 
operations. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least  source  of  health,  is  to 
be  found  in  moral  agency.  An  accurate  discipline  has 
been  maintained  by  vigilance  rather  than  coercion;  oc- 
cupation has  prevented  the  commission  of  offences,  and 
punishments  are  scarcely  known.  An  air  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  is  visible  in  every  countenance,  the 
utmost  good  will  prevails,  and  duty  and  exposure  are  on 
all  occasions  encountered  with  alacrity. 

In  conclusion,  I will  lake  the  liberty  to  express  my 
conviction,  that  with  such  precautions  as  those  I have 
enumerated,  the  tropical  climates  may  be  disarmed  of 
their  horrors.  No  malignant  diseases,  under  any  expo- 
sure of  heat,  would  originate  on  board — and  if  introtluc- 
ed  from  the  shore,  in  the  persons  of  some  of  the  ship’s 
company,  they  would  be  confined  to  their  original  sub- 
jects. It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  preventive  sys- 
tem is  consistent  with  sound  policy  as  well  as  humanity, 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy,  who,  upon  such  enlighten- 
ed principles,  guard  the  health  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  their  country,  render  more  essential  ser- 
vice than  those  who  combat  disease  with  most  consum- 
mate skill.  1 have  the  honor,  kc. 

ISAAC  HULSE,  surgeon. 
To  the  hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
Washington. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  article  has  been  specially  forwarded,  that 
we  might  give  it  a place  in  the  “Registek.”  With 
the  facts  stated,  as  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the 
operations  of  capt.  Shreve — we  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable: the  article  was  copied  as  presenting  some 
interesting  information  to  the  public,  who  would  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  matters  stated — and  elicit 
light  and  knowledge  on  a very  important  subject,  of 
which  we  have  one  instance  now  about  to  be  present- 
ed— and  we  think  that  the  facts  staled  by  “N”  deserve 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  people  of  lower 
Louisiana — and  of  all  who  wish  prosperity  to  them, 
among  whom  we  beg  leave  to  include  ourselves. 

From  the  Florida  Gazette. 

Mr.  Editor — Permit  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  Gazette,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  a large  portion  of  the  state. 
The  effect  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made,  and  of 
those  which  seem  to  be  still  in  contemplation,  in  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  I have  very  recently  seen  in 
Niles’  Register,  28lh  May,  an  article  headed — “The 
Mississippi,  ” transferred  Irom  the  Louisville  Public 
Advertiser;  which  contains  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  advantages  to  result  from  the  operations  of  captain 
Shreve,  in  cutting  off  two  bends  in  this  river,  and 
thereby  shortening  the  distance  between  New  Orleans 
and  Louisville,  by  lorty-two  miles.  The  high  respect 


which  I entertain  for  the  Register,  and  *he  weight  de- 
servedly attached  to  its  opinions,  caused  me  regret 
that  it  should  be  the  vehicle  (unintentionally  I am  surC); 
of  partial  and  mistaken  views,  of  a subject  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  country.  The 
facts  contained  in  the  statement  to  which  I refer,  as  well 
as  the  arithmetical  calculations  deduced  from  them,  are 
I believe  correct.  But  do  not  these  operations  instead 
of  promising  advantage,  menace  us  with  ruin.?  1 shall 
attempt  to  shew  sir,  that  they  do. 

From  the  mouth  of  Red  river  to  the  ocean,  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  is,  with  a very  few 
exceptions,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  uniformly  low 
and  fiat,  with  a descent  of  4^  inches  along  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  for  every  league  of  its  course.  It  is  a well 
known  peculiarity  of  this  river,  that  its  banks  are  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country;  a consequence  1 believe 
of  the  alluvial  origin  of  the  soil.  This  majestic  stream, 
at  certain  periods,  becomes  an  object  of  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror to  the  country,  and  our  only  security  against  inun- 
dation, is  found  in  the  length  of  its  course,  and  its  ser- 
pentine meanderings. 

The  average  current  of  the  Mississipyji,  is  four  miles 
an  hour;  the  distance  saved  by  capt.  Shreve’s  cut-off,  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  is  eighteen  miles — the  distance 
across  is  ninety-two  feet:  consequently  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  the  height  of  the  bank  in  that  short  distance,  of 
twenty-five  and  an  half  inches;  and  the  mass  of  water, 
which  before  passed  in  four  and  an  half  hours,  now 
passes  in  about  as  many  minutes.  Is  it  not  then  evident, 
that  there  must  be  a correspondent  rise  in  the  water  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cut-off.?  Actual  observation  has 
proved  ihis  to  be  the  fact.  If  the  cut-off'  at  the  point 
Raccourci  is  made,  by  which  twenty-eight  miles  will  be 
saved,  the  rise  of  the  river  at  the  lower  point  will  be 
about  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  levee  at  New  Or- 
Ifans  must  be  raised  five  feet  higher.  The  river  rises 
at  New  Orleans,  fourteen  feet  during  high  water;  twen- 
ty-tight  feet  at  point  Coupee,  and  fifty-two  feet  at  Nat- 
chez. By  shortening  the  river  twenty  leagues  between 
fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans,  you  increase  the  rise  of 
the  water  at  New  Orleans  by  seven  feet  and  one  inch. 
Capt.  Shreve  has  therefore  been  tampering  with  a dan- 
gerous subject:  and  however  laudable  his  enterprise  and 
patriotic  his  intentions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more 
such  experiments  will  be  tried.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  levee  is  a heavy  burthen  in  lower  Louisiana;  in  ls28, 
there  was  not,  on  an  average,  six  inches  of  levee  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  from  point  Coupee  to  New  Or- 
leans. Another  disadvantage  of  straightening  the  river, 
would  be  found  in  ihe  increased  velocity  of  its  current. 
Before  the  application  of  steam  in  its  navigation,  its 
force  could  scarcely  be  resisted,  and  if  much  additional 
impetus  is  given  to  it,  even  this  agent  will  become  com- 
paratively powerless. 

There  is  one  field  in  which  the  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity of  capt.  Shreve,  might  be  exerted  with  great 
utility  to  otir  state  and  might  be  serviceable  also,  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  I mean  in  removing  the  rafts 
and  obstructions  in  the  Atchafalaya,  and  thereby  open- 
ing a fine  navigation  from  the  Mississippi  through  Ope- 
lousas and  Attakapas,  to  the  sea.  This  to  capt.  Shreve, 
would  be  a work  of  two  months.  It  would  reduce  the 
Mississippi  at  Natchez  two  feet,  and  at  New  Orleans, 
four  inches.  It  would  open  to  market  hundreds  of 
thousands  ol  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  belonging 
to  the  public  domain — now  only  known  to  a few  survey- 
ors and  hunters;  and  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  defend  with  greater  ease,  an  extensive  and  inte- 
resting frontier,  which  now  utterly  defenceless,  may  at 
no  distant  day,  be  peculiarly  liable  to  attack.  N. 


THE  CHOLERA  .MORBUS. 

General  account  of  an  attack  of  cholera  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  Liffey,  at  Madras,  in  the  year  1823. 
We  had  been  lying  at  anchor  off  .Madras  for,  I think, 
between  two  and  three  weeks,  when  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  there  was  no  sea-breeze,  the  wind  coming 
off  from  the  land,  parched  with  excessive  heat,  and  ap- 
parently bearing  with  it  minute  particles  of  sand,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  relax  the  animal  system.  When 
this  had  continued  for  some  days,  perhaps  three  or  four| 
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the  weather  changed,  but  not  the  wind,  which  still 
came  trooi  the  land,  accompanied  by  drizzling  rain, 
cold,  (tamp,  and  deadly,  such  as  may  occasionally  have 
been  felt  or  expenenced  amongst  vaults  or  tomb&. 
With  this  change  came  the  cholera. 

Its  first  operation  was  one  evening  about  sunset, 
when  a man,  whose  health  had  previously  been  injured 
by  a fall  from  the  main  rigging,  was  attacked  and  died 
during  the  night.  It  happened  that  there  had  that  day 
been  a promotion  on  board,  one  of  the  midshipmen 
having  received  an  acting  order  as  lieutenant,  and  a sup- 
per was  given  on  the  occasion.  Amongst  those  invited 
was  a young  man  who  had  been  on  the  African  station, 
and  was  sent  thence  to  England  in  the  last  stage  of  an 
African  fever.  Having  a[)parently  recovered,  and  being 
sent  out  to  India  on  promotion,  it  was  generally  suppos- 
ed he  would  receive  the  next  appointment,  and  was  con- 
gratulated accordingly^  but  the  supper  being  somewhat 
later  than  the  usual  hours  of  a man-of-war,  and  no  boat 
passing,  he  slept  on  board  the  Liffey.  At  daylight  he 
returned  to  his  owm  ship — at  8 A.  M.  he  was  dead. 

The  attack  now  proceeded  in  earnest,  several  men 
were  knocked  down — for  it  was  literal  knocking  down — 
and  the  commodore,  who,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
a house  on  shore,  being  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
ordered  the  ship  to  sea.  We  got  under  weigh,  ran  out 
a tew  leagues  from  the  land,  and  cruised  under  easy 
sail. 

It  is  not  possible,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  for  me 
to  attempt  a description  of  each  particular  case,  but  the 
general  impression  of  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  'J'he  attack  generally  came  on 
about  daylight  and  sunset,  when  there  was  probably  the 
greatest  change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Fortu- 
nately, we  had  three  medical  men,  a surgeon  and  two 
assistants,  who  kept  regular  watch;  and  I have  no  doubt, 
from  what  I saw,  that  the  promptness  with  which  reme- 
dies were  a|>plied,  added  to  the  precautions  taken  to 
guard  against  attack,  saved  many’  lives. 

The  system  adopted  was,  the  instant  a man  was  seized, 
the  number  of  his  mess  was  called,  the  hot  bath,  for  which 
water  was  kept  constantly  boiling,  got,  and  the  man  put 
in,  when  his  veins  were  opened.  If  he  bled,  there  was 
hope;  but  the  blood  frequently  coagulated  and  would 
not  flow,  lumps  or  swellings,  apparently  produced  by- 
cramp,  rising  suddenly  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body, 
and  again  as  suddenly  disappearing  from  the  part  where 
they  iiad  first  risen,  and  rising  in,  some  other  part. 

After  the  hot-batli  and  bleeding,  the  man  was  put  into 
his  hammock,  and  his  messmates  kept  rubbing  him  with 
bottles  filled  with  hot  water.  In  about  three  or  four 
hours  the  patient  generally  either  died  or  the  attack 
abated.  There  were,  I believe,  one  or  two  cases  in 
wliich  patients  died  from  a relapse,  one  of  which  was 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  and  his  messmates  giving  him  spirits. 

During  the  attack  the  pain  appeared  to  be  excessive: 
in  a few  moments  the  features  become  haggard  and  dis- 
torted, as  of  a person  who  bad  been  long  in  a consump- 
tion. The  men  were  all  made  to  wear  thick  flannel,  es- 
pecially round  the  waist,  and  towards  sunset  the  oflicers 
used  to  collect  on  the  forecastle  to  smoke,  as  a pieven- 
tive.  When  daylight  was  some  time  gone,  and  the  at- 
tacks appeared  to  have  abated,  we  used  to  congratulate 
eacli  Ollier  on  Ibe  blow  being  apparently  struck  for  the 
night,  and  turn  in;  yet,  on  turning  out  in  the  morning, 
and  coming  up  on  the  gun-deck,  half  asleep  and  half 
awake,  the  union  jack  spread  over  some  body  ready  for 
burial,  not  unfrecjuently  told  that  some  person  was  dead 
whom  you  had  seen  or  spoken  to  just  before  going  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  the  worst  part  was  the  effect  it  produc- 
ed on  the  minds  of  the  men.  In  action,  courage  and 
excitement,  added  pei  liaps  to  the  desire  of  distinction, 
tend  to  elevate  the  spirits,  but  in  this  case  active  courage 
was  ot  no  avail,  and  no  one  knew  who  was  next  to  drop. 
'I'he  men  herded  together  in  knots,  and  when  work  was 
to  be  done,  it  v as  frequently  necessary  to  penetrate  tliese 
knots,  and  sliake  sensation  into  the  person  wanted,  wlien 
ethers  would  follow  almost  mechanically. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  attack.  One  evening  one  of 
my  messmates  and  my  self  were  smoking  on  the  break 
of  the  forecastle,  when  a man,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
cable-bits  immediately  below  us,  dropped  with  a shriek, 


and  was  carried  aft  to  the  surgeon;  we  inquired  who  it 
was,  and  were  told  McCan.  We  finished  the  segars  we 
were  smoking,  and  went  down  to  see  him;  he  was  in 
his  hammock  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  he  died  in 
about  three  hours. 

The  morning  after  we  w-ere  ordered  to  sea,  shortly 
after  dayliglit,  two  men  were  awoke  out  ot  their  sleep 
by  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  first,  who  was  an  active 
and  healthy  man,  was  immediately  put  into  the  hot-bath,, 
bled,  and  saved.  The  second,  who  was  not  so  healthy 
a person,  and  who  was  awoke  whilst  the  first  man  was  in 
the  bath,  and  therefore  could  not  be  put  in  so  quickly, 
died. 

1 think  it  was  the  same  morning,  another  man  being 
attacked,  his  messmates  were  called  to  get  the  bath,  and 
whilst  doing  so  one  df  them  who  was  assisting  was  at- 
tacked, put  in,  and  his  life  saved;  whilst  the  man,  for 
whom  the  bath  was  originally  ordered,  died. 

When  we  came  in  to  the  anchorage,  and  were  furl- 
ing sails,  a man  was  seized  whilst  on  the  fore-top-sail- 
yard;  1 happened  to  be  near  him  on  duty,  and  at  first 
thought  he  was  drunk.  It  proved  to  be  cholera;  he  was 
immediately  lowered  out  of  the  top  by  a rope’s  end,  and 
died. 

On  the  whole,  we  lost  about  ten  men  in  three  or  four 
days,  which  considering  the  vehemence  of  the  attack, 
were  not  many  out  of  a filty-gun  frigate  ship’s  company, 
though  quite  enough.  Had  not  great  exertions  been 
made  by  the  medical  men,  and  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  attacks,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  lost 
more. 

When  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  sea  breeze  again 
blew  regularly,  the  cholera  disappeared. 

This  disease  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  infectious, 
though  it  appeared  that  those  whose  constitutions  were 
previously  had,  were  the  soonest  attacked,  and  had  the 
least  chance  of  recovery.  Besides  wearing  flannel  and 
smoking,  in  case  of  any  apparent  inclination  to  attack, 
brandy  was  recommended,  with,  sometimes,  opium;  but 
when  an  attack  had  passed,  spirits  were  said  to  be  bad. 
Without  pretending  to  medical  skill,  1 should  say  the 
desirable  object  was  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by  keeping  up  a regular 
action  in  the  blood  and  general  system. 

H.  LISTER  MAW. 


GEORGIA  MARTIAL  LAW. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  quarterly 
report,  published  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate, 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  a missionary  of  the  Methodist 
church,  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Mr.  McLeod, 
it  will  be  observed,  did  not  reside  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  and  consequently  was  not  liable  to 
arrest,  even  by  the  laws  of  that  state.  It  was  upon  this 
ground,  doubtless  that  he  was  released  vyhen  he  arrived 
at  head  quarters. 

Athens,  E.  Tenn.  July  16,  1831. 

Dear  brother: — The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Cherokee  mission  makes  it  necessary  ta 
hasten  on  this  my  third  quarterly  report.  Receiving  the 
painful  intelligence,  while  on  a visit  in  East  Tennessee, 
of  the  arrest  and  shameful  treatment  of  the  rev.  J.  1. 
Trott,  the  assistant  preacher  on  Conasauga  circuit,  I 
hastened  to  the  nation,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
some  efforts  for  his  release  from  prison,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  were  in  my  power  for  the  support  of 
the  mission  in  these  perilous  times.  When  I got  into  the 
nation,  brother  Trott  had  given  bail,  and  returned  home 
to  attend  to  (he  duties  of  his  charge.  1 then  hurried  on 
to  Creek  Path,  to  attend  ray  quarterly  meeting  there, 
which  was  held  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst. 

On  the  7th  iiist.  myself  and  the  rev.  Martin  Wells, 
from  tlie  Chattooga  station,  reached  the  residence  of 
brother  I'l  ott,,  when  we  were  informed  that  he  was  again 
arrested  by  a detachment  of  the  guards  on  the  preceding 
day  for  the  same  ofltnee,  and  had  left  word  for  me  to 
come  and  sefe  him.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  I 
and  brother  Wells  started  in  quest  of  our  captured  bro- 
ther, and  about  ten  o’clock  we  met  the  guard,  with  the 
prisoner,  on  a line  of  march  for  head  quarters,  having  in 
company  with  brother  Trott  the  rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  a 
Presbyterian  missionary,  arrested  also  for  I’esiding  within 
the  charter  of  the  state,  and  dragged  off  from  a sick  fami- 
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ly.  These  two  brethren  and  an  Indian,  chained  by  the 
neck  to  the  baggage  wagon,  were  driven  on  foot  before 
the  mounted  lioi  semen,  as  a part  of  their  punisiiment 
inflicted  on  tfiem  for  what  the  guard  call  their  obstinacy. 
1 rode  up  to  col.  Nelson,  sub-commander  of  the  G»-orgia 
guard,  and  politely  asked  permission  to  speak  to  the 
prisoners.  He  told  me  1 couUl  do  so  as  they  advanced, 
provided  I talked  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  guard. 

In.  our  conversation  I asked  brother 'I’rott  if  he  had 
been  chained  the  preceding  night.  He  answered  in  tlie 
affirmative.  Said  I,  “Have  they  any  law  to  chain  a 
prisoner  when  they  liave  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  run  away.?”  He  said,  “1  suppose  iliey  have 
no  law  for  it;  but  such  are  their  orders,” adding  tliat  the 
guard  were  more  inclined  to  lenity  than  even  their  orders 
would  allow  them.  I told  him  1 had  no  doubt  of  that, 
but  remarked,  “It  seems  they  act  more  from  orders  than 
from  law,  or  tliat  when  they  want  a law  lliey  can  make 
one,”  quoting  in  the  last  expression  what  I am  informed 
was  the  language  used  by  col.  Sanford,  the  chief  com- 
mander. Some  of  the  guard  then  began  to  threaten  me 
with  an  arrest,  if  1 did  not  mind  how  I talked.  I told 
them  I had  simply  expressed  my  opinion  as  a freeman, 
without  any  design  to  reflect  on  the  present  guard,  who 
were  executing  their  orders;  but  that  if  1 had  said  any 
thing  criminal,  I was  in  their  power — they  could  arrest 
me.  Col.  Nelson  and  sergeant  Brooks,  hearing  the 
guard  talking  largely  gallop ped  up  from  the  rear  with 
much  apparent  rage,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
On  being  informed  what  I had  said,  col.  Nelson  bitterly 
cursed  me,  and  ordered  me  off  immediately.  I told  him 
that  I had  said  nothing  but  what  I believed  to  be  true,  but 
liad  not  designed  to  insult  the  guard.  He  in  a more 
angry  tone,  ordered  me  “to  flank  off  quickly,”  and  hacked 
his  order  with  a severe  threat.  1 then  turned  off,  and 
told  the  colonel  at  his  command  I would  go;  but  observ- 
ed, as  I rode  off,  (perhaps  rather  hastily),  that  he  would 
“hear  from  me  again,”  meaning  that  the  public  should 
have  a statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  his  conduct.  Col. 
Nelson  and  Brooks  then  followed  me  up  with  much  abu- 
sive language,  and  ordered  me  to  stop.  Nelson  asked 
me  where  1 lived.  I told  him,  “in  West  Tennessee.  ” I 
was  then  made  to  dismount— brother  Wells  was  ordered 
oT — Nelson  and  Brooks  swearing  that  I was  ‘‘the  very 
fellow  they  had  been  wanting  to  get  hold  of.”  After  go- 
ing a few  steps,  my  horse  was  taken  from  me,  and  sent 
back  to  brother  Wells,  while  1 was  made  to  run  on  foot 
to  get  up  with  the  other  jirisoners.  A furious  storm  of 
human  vengeance  was  beating  upon  me  in  all  the  violence 
of  infuriate  oaths  and  horrid  imprecations.  I was  told 
if  1 opened  my  mouth,  I should  be  run  through  with  the 
bayonet;  and  Brooks  urged  tliat  1 should  receive  a hun- 
dred lashes!  1 was  driven  through  mud  holes  and  branches 
for  some  distance;  but  w.hen  their  anger  cooled  a little,  I 
was  suffered  to  have  equal  privileges  with  the  other  pri- 
soners. 

Brother  Wells  met  the  rev.  Mr.  Tliompson,  a Presby- 
terian missionary,  and  turned  back  with  him,  leading  my 
horse  along.  When  col.  Nelson  saw  them  following,  he 
ordered  Wells  to  keep  out  of  sigfit.  He  then  fell  back 
seventy  or  one  hundred  yards,  but  still  kept  moving  on 
slowly.  Nelson  then  got  down,  cut  a large  club,  re- 
mounted, rode  up  to  Wells,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  obey  his  orders,  giving  him  a severe  stroke  on  the 
head  with  the  stick.  Brother  Wells  then  told  him  he 
was  travelling  on  a public  road  as  a freeman,  which  he 
should  continue  to  do,  and  went  on  after  the  guard  until 
he  got  as  far  as  he  designed  to  go  that  day.  The  colonel 
was  armed  with  sword,  pistols  and  a club,  and  thus  dis- 
played his  bravery  in  striking  a defenceless  and  unoffend- 
ing man  merely  because  he  showed  signs  of  friendsliip 
to  me. 

On  the  preceding  day,  Dr.  Butler,  anotlier  Presbyte- 
rian missionary,  was  arrested  by  tlie  guards,  chained 
around  tlie  neck,  and  made  to  walk  by  the  side  of  a 
mounted  soldier  until  it  became  so  dark  his  life  ivas  in 
imminent  danger  every  moment.  He  was  then  placed 
behind  ifie  soldier,  the  ctiain  fastened  aroumi  his  in  ck 
with  a padlock,  and  the  other  end  locked  to  a rope 
around  the  horse’s  neck.  In  this  situation  the  horse  tell 
backwards  on  both  his  riders  into  a gully,  which  came 
very  near  killing  them  lioth.  Two  or  three  of  the  sol- 
dier’s ribs  were  broken.  On  Friday  night,  the  8th,  Dr, 


Butler  joined  us  at  Hightower;  and  he,  Mr.  Worcester 
and  I were  chained  together  for  the  night,  and  brother 
Trott  was  chained  to  tlie  Indian  prisoner.  On  Sunday 
evening,  the  lUth,  after  much  abuse  from  Brooks,  hard 
marching  on  loot  until  I and  brother  Trott  both  entirely 
failed,  we  were  marched  into  head  quarters,  with  drum 
and  fife,  in  quite  martial  style,  and  immediately  shut  up 
in  prison.  As  we  were  entering  the  miserable  and  filthy 
pi'ison,  Brooks  followed  us  with  his  curses,  saying,  “into 
that  place  and  into  hell  all  the  enemies  of  Georgia  shall 
go!”  On  that  holy  evening  we  joined  and  held  a prayer 
meeting  in  the  prison,  and  felt  tfiat  the  God  of  Paul  and 
Silas  was  with  us. 

On  'J’uesday,  the  l2th,  I was  called  to  appear  before 
the  haughty  colonel,  when  he  laid  many  heavy  things  to 
my  charge,  none  of  which  he  could  prove.  He  used 
strong  and  sharp  words  to  alarm  me.  He  said  if  he 
had  known  that  he  could  not  have  made  “a  case  of  me,” 
he  would  have  made  the  soldiers  strq)  me,  tie  me  to  a 
tree,  and  give  me  fifty  lashes!  He  even  seemed  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  pursued  this  course  with  me.  I was 
told  by  him  that  I should  not  preach  within  the  charter  of 
the  state,  and  ordered  to  leave  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I left  my  brother  prisoners  in  jail,  without  having  the 
privilege  of  bidding  therafarewell.  1 have  omitted  many 
particulars  which  will  yet  be  made  public.  1 am  prepar- 
ed to  prove,  that  in  the  present  hostile  measures  of  the 
state  towards  the  missionaries  in  this  nation  and  other 
white  citizens,  policy  prevails  over  law.  Colonel  Nelson 
told  me  that  their  orders  from  the  governor  were  to  let 
the  missionaries  feel  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  law,  and 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  show  them  any  mercy.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  these  measures  is  hard  to  foretel. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  conscience,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, are  but  empty  names  in  the  Cherokee  country  with- 
in “i/ie  sovereign  limits'^’  of  Georgia.  May  the  Lord  sus- 
tain us  until  the  storm  blows  over! 

Your  brother  in  the  bonds  of  a persecuted  gospel, 

D.  C.  McLEOD. 


GEORGIA  AND  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

From  the  Cherokee  Fhoenix. 

In  our  last  we  had  barely  time  to  notice  the  arrest  of  the  rev. 
John  Thompson  bj'  the  Georgia  guard.  A few  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  affair  may  be  interesting. 

It  appears  Mr.  Thompson  had  removed  his  family  to  Brainerd 
previously,  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  allowed  him  by- 
col.  Sanlord,  upon  the  authority  of  a letter  from  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  which  we  published  some  time  since.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Thompson,  and  other  circumstances  made  a change  of  resi- 
dence, in  the  view  of  Mr.  T.  necessary;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  intended  to  pursue  his  missionary  labors,  in  jireaching  from 
place  to  place.  He  had  commenced  his  tour  for  that  purpose, 
and  had  just  arrived  at  the  station  in  Hightower  with  an  inter- 
preter, to  preach  to  the  people  there  on  the  following  day,  when 
be  was  arrested.  In  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  publish  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Miss 
Fuller,  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  that  station,  to  Mr.  Worcester. 

Hightower,  June  2^,  1831. 

Eev,  S.  A.  IForcester,  Neiv  Echota. 

Dear  jh-,— It  falls  to  my  lot  to  communicate  to  you  a notice  of 
Mr.  Ihompson’s  second  arrest,  togetiier  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  ray  observation. 
Last  evening  about  6 o’ch.ck,  col.  Nelson  called  on  me,  inquired 
for  Mr.  Thompson,  and  also  respecting  my  situation,  and  made  a 
single  remark  respecting  the  loneliness  of  it.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
absent,  of  course,  I told  him  so.  He  then  remarked  that,  as  he 
found  me  here,  situated  as  I am,  he  should  not  occuiiy  this  house 
last  night,  but  with  much  assurance  added,  we  shall  occupy  it 
to-morrow  night.  He  further  said,  “You  can  go  or  stay  as  you 
please,  if  you  stay  you  shall  be  protected.”  My  reply  was,‘-I  must 
staTjV  “Very  well,”  said  he,  and  again  repeated  his  promise  of 
protection.  He  then  remarked  that  they  considered  it  their  pri- 
vilege to  occupy  these  places,  spoke  of  being  somewhat  troubled 
for  forage  for  tlieir  horses,  and  intimated  that  what  was  tioro  gruzv- 
ing  on  these  places  belonged  to  them— that  nothing  of  last  year’s 
growth  would  be  required,  but  only  the  present;  for,  said  he,  we 
consider  them  as  intrusions  ujioii  our  slate.  However,  much  I 
might  have  felt  disposeu  to  remonstrate,  1 had  not  suflicient  com- 
mand of  my  feelings  at  the  moment  to  permit  me  to  do  it.  Sup- 
posing it  must  be  so  if  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  return  before  tlie 
appointed  time,  and  not  being  certain  that  he  would,  I asked 
col.  Nelson  what  part  ol  the  house  he  should  occupy?  “One 
room  w ill  be  sufficient,  there  are  only  ten  of  us,  v/as  tlie  answer.” 
Providentially,  however,  Mr.  Thompson  arrived  in  about  an  hour 
after  col.  Nelson’s  call.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  plain  duty,  not  posi- 
tively to  yield  the  possession  of  this  house  into  col.  Nelson’s  band, 
and  accordingly  despatched  a messenger  to  him,  early  this  morn- 
ing; with  a letter  of  which  the  lollowiiig  is  a copy: 

Hightoivtr  Misiiun,'Junc  23. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Nelson, 

Sir— I have  been  informed  that  you  design  to  occupy  the  mis- 
' sion  house  this  evening  with  a detachment  of  the  Georgia  guard. 
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In  regard  to  this  subject,  I can  only  say,  that  we  hare  not  the  ac- 
commodation desirable  for  the  entertainment  of  yourselfand  com- 
pany, and  for  this, and  other  reasons,  you  will  excuse  me  in  saying 
that  if  your  design  is  effected,  it  will  be  without  my  consent. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  an  interview  with  me  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  is  desired,  it  my  be  obtained  at  this  place,  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  this  day.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  ol>edieiit  servant,  JOHN  THOMPSON. 

Both  .Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  were  expecting  that  it  would 
result  in  his  arrest,  therefore,  we  were  prepared  to  see  armed  men, 
(which  we  did),  and  to  hear  one  of  them  say, ‘•you  may  consider 
yourself  a prisoner,  sir.”  Mr.  Thompson  was  all  ready,  and  did 
not  detain  them  five  minutes.  They  told  him  he  would  have  no 
nse  for  his  horse,  so,  of  course,  he  walked.  They  have  spent  the 
day  at  major  Dawson’s  about  two  miles  distant.  Mr.  Sanders,  who 
returned  with  him  from  Carmel  last  evening,  has  been  to  see  him 
this  afternoon.  The  company  are  to  leave  for  head  quarters  to- 
morrow. This  IS  all  1 can  tell  you  respecting  this  affair. 

They  spent  the  day.  as  the  letter  states,  at  Dawson’s  and  there 
that  night.  On  the  morning  Mr.  Thompson  was  marched  off  in 
company  with  five  of  the  guard,  and  two  other  prisoners,  one  a 
white  man  and  the  other  a Cherokee  who  had  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  digging  gold.  Mr.  Thompson  had  begged  of  the 
colonel  the  favor  of  riding  his  horse,  and  gave  as  the  reason  of 
asking  that  favor  his  indisposition.  The  colonel  refused  and  said 
he  would  not  depart  from  his  rule,  and  that  if  Mr.  1 humpson  was 
not  able  to  walk, he  could  have  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  bag- 
gage wagon.  After  walking  a few  miles,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
Hutted  to  get  into  the  wagon,  in  which  he  rode  most  of  the  way 
except  when  approaching  or  leaving  their  stopping  places,  when 
he  was  required  to  walk.  Having  bot  partly  recovered  from  a 
recent  indisposition,  the  severe  exercise  of  walking  and  riding  in 
a rough  and  uncomtoriable  wagon  brought  oo  an  acute  head  ache, 
and  otherwise  rendered  him  very  weak.  In  this  condition  he  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Lay’s  for  the  night.  His  indisposition  increased. 
After  a while  one  of  the  guard  came  with  three  chains  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  the  prisoners  for  the  night.  Mr.  Thompson 
requested  that  as  be  was  unwell  he  might  be  permitted  to  lie  down 
before  the  chain  was  put  on  him.  This  request  was  granted^  after 
which  a ehaiu  was  put  around  one  of  bis  ancles.  A short  time 
after  this  the  colonel  who  had  taken  a dilferent  route,  arrived, 
through  whose  orders,  we  presume,  tlie  chains  were  taken  off. 
'I'he  lollowing  luoriiing  they  pursued  their  journey,  and  on  that 
day  arrived  at  camp  Gilmer.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
the  jail  in  winch  they  were  snugly  lodged.  Mr.  Thompson  had 
remained  in  jail  hut  a lew  minutes,  when  the  commander  of  the 
place,  col.  Sanford,  went  for  him  and  after  a short  interview  told 
him  lie  was  discharged,  and  that  he  could  go  wherever  he  pleased. 

Thus  was  Mr.  1 bompson  taken  forty  or  fiity  miles  from  the 
place  where  he  intended  to  preach  the  gosjiel  to  the  Cherokees, 
locked  up  in  a jail,  and  then  discharged  with  the  privilege  of 
walking  bonie,  and  without  an  apology  trom  those  who  had  him 
in  captivity.  We  have  been  thus  particular  because  we  think  the 
public  a d the  honor  of  the  slate  of  Georgia  are  concerned.  We 
have  endeavored  to  relate  the  material  tacts  as  we  obtained  them 
ill  conversation  from  Mr,  Thompson  himself. 


NULLIFICA  : IONS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Having  published  the  letter  of  the  union  party  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  reply— the  following  succeeds,  of 
course. 

At  a meeting  of  the  state  rights  party  at  Edingsville,  held  on 
the  12th  July,  1831,  col.  Jos.  E.  Jenkins  was  appointed  chairman, 
Geo.  W.  Seabrouk.  secretary.  The  following  preamble  and  re- 
solutions, offered  by  the  hou.  W.  B.  Seabroo^  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

111  the  letter  from  the  union  party  of  Charleston,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  albgations  of  no  equivocal  character 
are  iiitrotliiced,  designed,  it  would  stem,  to  disparage,  if  not  to 
vilify  the  principles  and  acts  of  their  political  opponents:  The 

obvious  inii  iu  of  that  communication  w as,  by  eliciting  the  views 
ot  gen,  Jackson  on  certain  moot  points,  to  array  his  name  not 
merely  against  a party,  but  in  opposition  to  the  recorded  opinion 
of  the  constituted  auilioritics  of  the  state.  To  the  accusation 
thus  gravely  alleged  against  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  the 
federal  executive  has  responded,  in  a manner  as  unexpected,  as 
it  is  revolting  to  the  elevated  feelings  of  freemen  Proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  union  is  in  peril,  he  has  ventured, 
like  his  predecessor,  to  threaten  the  interposition  of  the  national 
arm,  to  crush  the  supposed  •'plan  of  disurganizatien.”  At  this 
solemn  denunciation,  levelled  at  a sovereign  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, tor  daring  to  defend  from  pollution  the  sacred  bequest  of 
our  fathers— the  advocate  of  consolidation— the  satellite  of  Clay 
and  Webster — the  modern  unioiiisi— the  manufacturer — the  dis- 
ciple of  Wilberforce— all  may  rejoice;  but  to  the  faithful  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  the  states,  it  arouses  sensations  only  of 
deep  and  painful  iiidigiiatioii.  As  a constituent  portion  of  the 
body  politic,  it  behooves  this  meeting  to  declare,  and  they  do  it 
in  tlie  spirit  whith  beconies  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that 
‘•by  whatever  patriotic  name  it  may  be  decorated,  or  whatever 
high  feelings  ma>  be  arraytd  lor  its  support,”  any  attempt  to  as- 
sail the  saiictnar)  of  state  sovereignty,  or  to  browbeat  the  citizens 
of  South  Caruliiia  into  subniission  to  the  lawless  edicts  of  the  ge- 
neral governiiieHt,  “must  and  w ill,  at  all  hazards  be  resisted.” 
That  the  repteseiuations  of  the  union  party  have  induced  geu. 
Jackson  to  infer  the  correciiiess  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  our 
ferleral  iiislituliuns,  as  applicable  to  the  good  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, is  no  longer  questionable.  To  sustain  that  allegation,  tlie 
agents  of  the  inanuiacturers  throughout  the  ui  ion,  but  especially 
ill  Charleston,  have  exhausted  every  device  which  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent.  They  have  succedtd— to  us  we  regard  it  not. 
lu  defence  of  our  alurs,  onward  we  will  move,  until  hope  shall  be 


extinguished  by  the  steel  of  hired  soldiery.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  aud  with  a view  to  repel  the  gross  aod  unwarrant- 
able imputation  of  a portion  of  our  fellow-citizeiis- 

Be  it  resolved,  l#t.  That  in  support  of  the  eonstitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  condition  ratified  by  South  Carolina  in  1788, 
“we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  out  fortunes  and 
our  sacred  honor.” 

2d.  I'hat  the  only  practicable  mode  of  perpetuating  the  union 
of  these  states,  is  promptly  and  unceasingly  to  resist  every  en- 
croachment on  the  federative  principle  of  the  government,  how- 
ever specious  the  guise  under  which  it  may  appear. 

3d.  I bat  the  attempt  by  the  union  party  of  Charleston,  to 
create  an  impression  abroad,  that  their  fellow  citizens  who  diSer 
w ith  them  on  principle  are  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  their 
common  country,  is  derogatory  to  the  chivalrous  character  of  Ca- 
rolinians, and  hears  in  its  every  feature  the  impress  of  concolida- 
tion. 

4th.  That  as  much  of  the  letter  of  the  federal  executive  as  was 
designed  to  intimidate  our  stale  councils,  or  to  awe  the  people  in 
the  execution  of  their  most  sacred  duty,  has  engendered  feelingt, 
which,  Irom  respect  for  his  elevated  station,  we  would  desire  to 
repress. 

From  the  Macon,  ( Geo.)  Telegraph,  July  16. 

‘ A rattle  snake  was,  (says  the  Columbus  Demucrat).  killed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus  a lew  evenings  since,  which  measured  in 
length,  ten  feet  eight  inches,  aud  twenty-one  inches  )in  circumfer- 
ence.” 

This  is  the  largest  snake  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  ever 
read  an  account, except  one  that  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  nuUi/wation:  its  jaws  hang  over  the  Pedee,  and  the  tip  of  its 
tail  is  laved  by  the  Alabama,  at  Montgomery;  one  of  its  buttons, 
sometimes  divides  the  air  at  Columbus,  anotlier  sings  in  under 
tones  at  Macon,  a third  sounds  like  thunder  at  Milledgeville,  a 
stout  fold  of  its  body  is  in  Laurens  county,  and  another  at  Athens, 
while  a quantity  of  its  slime  pollutes  the  air  in  and  about  Augusta 
which  Dr.  McWhorter  is  endeavoring  to  correct  by  the  chloride 
of  reason.  Its  coil  covers  almost  every  part  of  South  Carolina, 
but  presses  most  heavily  on  Barnwell,  Colleton  and  Columbia. 
Several  doughty  blades  are  at  work  on  its  carcase— the  Charleston 
Courier  with  liis  rirtssing  knife,  the  Irishman  with  liis  shelalah,  the 
Georgetown  union  with  his  rice-IHil,  the  Camden  Journal  with  his 
devil’s  claws,  and  the  Greenville  Mountaineer  with  his  rifle,  but 
the  greatest  tormentor  that,  the  reptile,  has,  is  Dr.  Landrum  of 
Columbia.  This  gentleman  has  set  every  bee  in  his  hive  to  sting 
the  monster;  and  the  effect  is  such,  it  is  now  writhing  in  agony, 
and  trying  to  drink  up  the  Pedee  to  soothe  its  sufferings.  So  cer- 
tain is  its  dissolution,  that  Dr.  Cooper  is  writing  its  elegy;  and 
Hayiie,  Hamilton  atid  McDuffie  have  suits  of  mourning  at  the 
tailor's.  It  is  hinted  that  the  Georgia  Journal  is  shortly  to  order 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  seven  years. 

From  the  Georgia  Constitutionalist, 

“We  see  that  n.aiiy  of  the  papers  express  satisfaction  at  the  pa- 
C’Jic  termination  of  the  festivities  of  the  late  4ih  July  in  Charleston. 
Fears  of  ciutf  flrtye  were  evidently  entertained  by  some;  but  the 
day  passed  without  other  conflicts  than  those  of  the  rostrum  and 
convivial  oratory.— Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  bitter  party  re- 
rentineiits  at  home,  giving  rise  abroad,  to  serious  apprehens  oiis  of 
internal  discord  should,  it  seems  to  us,  furnish  an  impressive  les- 
son to  South  Carolina.  Can  the  nullitying  party  succeed  in  its 
designs?  Will  they  not  be  met  at  the  threshold  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  muttering  strongly  in  opposition  to  their  views?  They 
would  contend  against  the  general  government— roust  not  their 
first  battle  be  with  their  own  people?  Considering  the  strength 
of  parties  in  our  sister  state  it  is  clear  enough,  that  if  ever  the 
theories  of  the  nullifiers  be  acted  upon,  the  state  will  be  shaken 
to  its  own  centre  by  a civil  -war— a consequence  much  more  ter- 
rible than  the  rigors  of  the  tariff— Now— we  do  not  expect  at  any 
time,  to  witness  such  a deplorable  calamity— but  what  we  mean 
to  say  is,  the  incessant  cry  of  “nullification!”  is  mere  vanity,  so 
long  as  a strong  party  in  South  Carolina  is  equally  vociferous  for 
“union”— and  so  long  as  with  that  strong  party,  the  -whole  souths 
saving  and  excepting  the  aforesaid  nullifiers— is  most  strongly 
sympathising.” 

‘•It  is  said  Mr.  Adams  delivered  a very  fine  oration— in  the 
course  of  which  he  pointed  the  arrows  of  his  satire  against  South 
Carolina  nuUiJication.  Surely  that  creed  cannot  be  right,  which 
Andrew  Jackson— Henry  Clay,  James  Madison,  Wm.  H.  Craw- 
ford and  John  Q.  Adams  unite  in  condemning.’’ 

NuUiJication, Nourishing,  The  Columbia  Telescope,  (the  bell 
wether  of  nullification),  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  establish- 
ment oSered  at  auction! 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

For  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  Broadway 
House  on  the  evening  of  the  9(h  August,  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable.  The  room  was  filled.  The  chair  was  taken  by  JoAn 
IVoodwc.rd,  esq,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  last  Herkimer  con- 
vention, assisted  by  col.  Aie.vander  Hiimilton.  David  Brush  and 
George  Bruce,  esquires,  were  appuinnd  secretaries.  The  sub- 
joined resolutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  were  pre- 
sented by  col.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  two  last,  which  were  offered  by  other  persons  present,  were 
also  adopted  unanimously. 

It  was  -unanimously  resolved,  in  consideration  of  tbe  coin- 
maiidiiig  talents,  the  unblemislud  reputation,  the  consistent  re- 
publicanism and  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  John  C.  CaUioun,  to 
nominate  him  as  a candidate  for  the  chit  f magistracy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  invite  the  earnest  co  operation  of  our  lellow-citi- 
ZMis  to  promote  and  eusure  the  election  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual. 
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It  was  further  resolved^  to  bestow  our  best  efforts  and  exert 
every  honorable  means  to  advance  the  political  influence  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  as  essentially  important,  to  give  permanency  to  our 
republican  institutions,  and  dignity  and  intelligence  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  public  affairs,  which  most  desirable  results  we 
confidently  anticipate  f rom  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  our  general  interests,  his  tried  worth  and  long  experience  in 
our  national  councils,  and  his  uniform  and  able  support  of  every 
energetic  measure,  calculated  to  elevate  and  sustain  the  true  honor 
and  itermanent  prosperity  of  the  American  confederation. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  we  contemplate  with  deep  regret 
the  unfortunate  entanglements  and  discreditable  embarrassments 
in  which  the  presidential  independence  and  dignity  have  become 
involved  and  degraded;  the  mure  especially,  that,  as  the  early 
friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  we  imagined  there  was  substantial  reason 
to  hope,  that  his  elevation  would  secure  to  the  national  cabinet, 
undoubted  talents,  purity  of  motive,  enlarged  political  views,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  every  species  of  favoritism,  temporising 
expedients,  and  proscriptive  changes  in  official  stations. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  we  have  contemplated  with  se- 
rious alarm,  the  recent  efforts  of  the  executive  to  procure  the  re- 
peal of  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act.  as  a dangerous  and 
impolitic  attempt  to  stibvert  the  supervisory  usefulness  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  effect,  tending  to  produce 
an  entire  annihilation  of  this  important  chain  of  judicial  decisions 
on  constitutional  questions,  thus  rendering  all  acts  of  state  le- 
gislation independent  of  a salutary  federal  control,  essential  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  state  rights  and  the  prerogatives  and 
powers  of  the  union. 

It  toas  further  resolved,  that  we  consider  the  prosperity  of  com- 
merce, the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  as  inseparably  blended  in  one  common  cause, 
extended  and  contributing  the  means  of  success  reciprocally  to 
each  other. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  every  attempt  to  produce  sec- 
tional distinctions,  or  the  exclusive  advancement  of  any  particular 
inte/Mf,  ought  to  be  deprecated,  as  creative  of  paralyzing  and 
baneful  influences  in  the  national  councils;  and  inasmuch  as  our 
confederative  government  was  established  on  principles  of  mutual 
concessions  and  general  compromise,  it  ought,  consequently,  to  be 
administered  in  a spirit  of  conciliation,  ever  mindful  of  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  never  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  any  essential  portion  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  we  duly  appreciate  the  honorable 
and  victorious  achievements  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  he  may  weather  the  present  storm,  and  enjoy 
in  retirement  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  his  unfading  military 
laurels,  free  from  the  contamination  of  a jaundiced  civic  wreath, 
unwisely  aspired  to,  and  for  meritorious  distinction,  most  unhap- 
pily acquired. 

Jiesoived,  That  the  practice  adopted  hy  gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
of  removing  from  office,  efficient  and  honorable  men  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  and  filling  the  vacancies  thus  created,  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body,  is  a dangerous  exercise 
of  the  appointing  power. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  so  amended,  that  a person  elected  president  for  one  term,  should 
not  be  again  eligible;  and  that  the  practice  of  appointing  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  offices  under  the  control  of  the  president,  in- 
terferes with  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  creates  an  executive 
influence  of  corrupting  tendency,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretaries,  and  published 


cessary  for  the  Americans,  to  bring  samples  with  them,  by  which 
they  should  give  their  orders.  The  wages  being  very  low  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  compete  with 
those  of  other  countries  with  much  advantage  as  to  price,  and  it 
is  only  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sea  trade  that  prevents 
their  productions  being  better  known.” 


David  Brush, 
Geo.  Bruce, 


JOHN  WOODWARD,  7 , . 
ALXK.  HAMILTON,  5 


■secretaries . 


RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter,  received  at  this  department 
from  Vienna,  contains  information  that  may  possibly  be  of  use  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  is  published  with  that 
view.  IGlobe. 

Department  of  state,  July  Hit. 

’The  political  affairs  have  been  too  precarious  and  uncertain 
for  the  merchants  to  direct  their  attention  to  new  points  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  would  therefore,  be  desirable  for  American  citizens, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  sea  trade  on  our  Mediterranean  coast,  and  bring 
colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  for 
which  they  will  find  a good  market  at  Trieste.  Great  quantities 
of  cotton,  coftee,  and  sugar  were  last  year  bought  in  this  port, 
under  the  expectation  that  not  only  the  Austrian  dominions,  but 
also  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland  would  supply  themselves 
from  thence. 

«‘It  would  be  advisable  to  pay  some  attention  to  improve  by  fine 
seeds  some  of  the  United  States’  cottons,  as  the  sale  of  them  has 
been  affected  by  the  new  produce  of  the  pacha  ot  Egypt  His  cot- 
ton was  preferred  to  several  qualities  produced  in  the  union,  and 
be  begins  to  supply  our  wants  on  a larger  scale  than  hitherto,  and 
may  eseritually  considenbly  injure  this  trade  with  the  United 
Slates  and  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

‘‘It  Would  be,  also,  of  some  interest  to  the  United  States,  I con- 
ceive, to  take  into  consideration  the  metallic  produce  of  Ausiria- 
particularly  the  article  of  quicksilver,  for  vshicli  Idria  is  known  to 
be  the  most  productive  in  the  world-  In  the  beginning,  I think, 
one  vessel,  annually,  might  be  tried  to  take  it  to  China,  and  bring 
in  return  some  produce  from  thence.  The  Austrian  government 
once  made  the  experiment,  but  failed  in  it,  owing  to  the  expensive 
way  lu  which  the  outfit  was  made,  and  the  entire  want  of  know- 
l^geot  ibe  China  market.  The  maiiufactur.-rs  in  the  Austrian 
empire  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  ue- 


NEW  DANISH  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  constitution  which  we  lately 
stated  to  have  been  granted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  bis  sub. 
jects:— 

We,  Frederick  the  sixth,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Denmark, 
Stc.  make  known  that  we,  in  order  to  enaiile  us  a»d  our  succes- 
sors .on  the  throne,  always  to  obtain  the  most  certain  information 
respecting  every  thing  that  may  promote  our  dear  and  faithful 
people’s  welfare,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  knit  those  ties  the 
closer,  which  unite  the  royal  house  with  the  people,  and  give  ani- 
mation to  the  public  spirit,  we  have  resolved  to  establish  delibera- 
tive provincial  states  in  our  kingdom  of  D-nmark>  as  well  as  in 
our  duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  In  order  to  prepare  the  ful- 
filment of  this  our  paternal  determination,  we  have  previously 
had  the  case  examined,  and  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  is  necessary  previous  to  its  being  pass- 
ed into  a complete  law,  we  have  still  found  it  proper  now  to  no- 
tify the  general  bases,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  organi- 
zation which  we  are  about  to  confer  on  the  proviucial  states  in  our 
kingdom  of  Denmark. 

With  respect  to  the  above,  we  have  most  graciously  ordained 
as  follows: — 

1.  There  are  to  be  in  our  kingdom  of  Denmark  two  assembliei 
of  provincial  consultative  states,  one  for  the  district  of  Zealand 
Funen  and  Lolland  Falster,  together  with  Iceland,  and  another 
for  the  provinces  in  North  Jutland. 

2.  In  each  of  these  assemblies  are  admitted  such  a number  of 
members  elected  by  their  fellow  burghers  as  we  further  shall  de- 
termine. The  right  of  election  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  condition 
and  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  prescribe  by  a separate  ordi- 
nance, by  the  proprietors  in  towns  and  in  the  country:  in  conside- 
ration also  of  the  established  right  of  possession  which  our  laws 
grant  to  lease-holders,  we  will  likewise  give  them  access  to  a par- 
ticipation in  the  elections.  In  like  manner  the  possession  of  land- 
ed property  is  to  be  a requisite  condition  to  eligibility;  and  al- 
thoogh,  generally  speaking,  we  are  not  willing  to  preclude  those 
of  our  subjects  holding  official  situations,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  landed  proprietors,  from  having  a seat  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  states,  when  they  are  elected  thereto,  no  person  in  office  who 
IS  provided  with  a commission,  or  charge,  or  confirmation  sub- 
scribed by  us,  is  allowed  to  accept  of  such  appointment,  without 
having  first  obtained  our  supreme  sanction. 

3.  It  is  our  determination  to  appoint  members  of  the  university 
and  of  the  clergy  to  a seat  in  the  assemblies  of  provincial  states, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  some  few  others  whom  wc,  in 
consideration  of  their  situations  and  merits,  might  consider  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  it 

4.  Before  we  give  out  any  law  to  alter  either  the  personal  or 
possessive  rights  of  our  subjects,  or  the  taxes  and  public  imposts, 
we  will  cause  the  plan  of  such  a law  to  be  laid  before  the  assem- 
blies of  both  states,  or,  if  it  should  only  relate  to  one  or  more  of 
the  provinces,  then  before  the  provisional  states  to  which  it  be- 
longs, that  the  states  may  be  enabled  to  take  the  law  into  consi- 
deration, and  submissively  communicate  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations. 

5.  If  the  provincial  states  should  find  occasion  to  wish  for  any 
change  in  the  general  laws  or  institutions  ofthe  country,  or  those 
immediately  affecting  the  province,  or  if  they  should  find  it  requi- 
site to  bring  forward  any  complaint  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  are  conducted,  they  may  represent  the  same  to  us  and  make 
their  proposals:  whereupon  we  will  take  such  proposition  into 
consideration,  and  then  make  known  our  determination. 

6.  As  we  consider  it  useful  to  allow  the  provincial  states  to 
take  a part  in  the  affairs  ofthe  parishes  (communes),  we  will  take 
into  consideration  how  this  may  be  executed,  and  then  further  de- 
termine respecting  it. 

7.  The  provincial  states  will  assemble  when  we  summon  them. 
This  will  take  place  every  second  year,  but  when  it  may  be  found 
necessary,  we  will  also  appoint  extraordinary  meetings  ofthe 
states.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  sittings,  we  will  each 
tinie,  according  to  circumstances,  determine  how  long  they  are  to 
last,  after  which  we  will  have  the  dissolution  ofthe  meeting  pro- 
claimed. 

8.  We  will  make  know'n  the  necessary  further  determinations, 
not  only  respecting  the  number  of  those  persons  who  are  to  be 
elected  as  members  of  each  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  but  also 
the  distribution  of  the  number  in  each  ofthe  districts,  and  of  the 
further  stipulations  for  the  right  of  election  and  eligibility,  toge- 
ther with  the  manner  of  proceeding  at  the  elections,  and  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  states.  But  previously  to  the  plan  for  these  legal 
arrangements  being  laid  before  us,  we  will  assemble  some  enlight- 
ened men,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  those  objects  which  will  be  laid  before 
them  and  acquaint  us  with  th<  ir  opinions,  founded  upon  kiiow- 
bdge  of  place  and  legal  circumstances.  If  it  in  time  should  be 
found  requisite  to  make  any  change  in  these  ultimate  decisions,, 
such  will,  however,  not  take  place,  until  we,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  four,  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  states. 

“Given  at  our  royal  residence,  Copenhagen,  the  28th  of  May, 
1831,  under  the  royal  hand  and  seal. 

[Signed]  FREDERICK  R. 

Stemann,  AIonuau, 

Ousted,  Lassen, 

Kjlhulff.  Lange. 

Hansen, 
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NILES’  REGISTER— AUG.  27,  18S1— A PROCLAMATION. 


CLAIMS  ON  DENMARK. 

Office  of  the  commissioners  under  the  convention  tvith  Denmark. 

Washington,  \6th  July,  1831. 

Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  claims  to  be  decided  upon,  by 
this  conuiiission.  memorials  ot 'which  claims  have  not  yet  been  ure- 
seuted,  or 'W'hicli,  having  been  presented,  have  not  been  received 
by  this  board,  do  file  original,  or  supplemental  memorials  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  their  several  claims  on  or  before  the  1st  Monday 
ill  October  next,  and  that  each  of  the  said  memorials  siiall  be  pre- 
pared and  verified  in  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  the 
order  of  this  board  of  the  8th  of  April  last. 

Ordered,  That  all  cases,  in  which  memorials  have  been  received 
by  this  board,  be  set  down  for  examination  alter  the  expiration  ol 
SIX  months  from  the  date  hereof;  if,  however,  after  the  lapse  of 
said  term,  any  claimant  shall  show  good  cause  for  not  then  en- 
teiing  upon  the  exaniination,  a further  time  may  be  allowed. 

Ordered,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  claimants  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  take  testimony  in  support  of  their  claims,  the  said 
testimony,  it  taken  within  a district  where  coinmissioners  have 
been  appointed  by  tile  circuit  court  ol  the  United  States  to  take 
affidavits,  shall  be  taken  belore  such  commissiuneKs,  if  no  such 
cumnnssioiiers,  then  betore  any  other  person  qualified  by  law  to 
administer  an  oath. 

Ordered,  Tliat  all  peHsons,  having  claims  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark, 
be  permitted  to  support  their  respi  ctive  claims  by  arguments  ot 
counsel,  but  that  every  such  argument  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  filed  in  the  secretary’s  office. 

Ordeied,  1 bat  the  several  claimants  under  the  said  convention 
be  permitted,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  ot  this  board, 
and  III  his  office,  to  examine  the  memorials  and  documents  in 
the  several  cases  before  this  board,  and  to  file  objections  accom- 
panied by  arguments  in  such  cases  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
monstrance, ought  not  to  be  lavorably  received;  such  objections 
and  arguments,  in  cases,  in  which  memorials  have  been  received, 
to  be  filed  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1832.  And  that 
time  may  be  allowed  to  claimants  to  prepare  and  file  the  memorials 
above  mentioned,  it  is  further 

Ordered,  That  when  this  board  adjourns  it  will  adjourn  to  meet 
again  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  October  next,  at  which  time  it  will 
proceed  to  decide  whether  any  memorials  which  may  have  been 
filed  with  the  secretary,  prior  to  the  said  3d  of  October,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  above  order,  shall  be  received  for  examination. 

Dy  order  ol  the  board  ol  commissioners: 

ROBERT  FULTON,  secretary. 


PROGRESS  OF  CRIME. 

[Fro?ii  the  London  Morning  Herald,'^ 

There  is  just  printed,  lor  the  house  of  lords,  an  interesting 
‘ summary  statement  of  the  number  of  eriininal  otfenders  com- 
mitted to  the  several  goals  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last 
seven  years” — namely  , from  1824  to  1830  inclusive. 

The  number  of  commitments  in  England  and  Wales  was  as 
follows;— 

In  1824  number  of  persons  (amongst  them  being 


2,223  females;  13,698 

1825  (females  2,548;  14,487 

1826  (females  <:,692;  16,164 

1827  (females  2,7?0;  17,924 

18^8  (leniales  2,732;  16,564 

1829  (females  3,119;  18,675 

1830  (lemales  2,97.:;  18,107 


[The  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  special  assizes,  commencing  in 
December,  upon  the  home  circuit,  and  under  the  special  commis- 
sion, are  not  included  in  this  return  for  1830.] 

By  the  above  returns,  making  allowance  tor  the  special  com- 
mission omissions  ot  1830,  the  increase  of  crime  in  seven  years,  if 
not  oue-tlfiid,  is  as  13  to  I8l! 

The  next  division  classes  the  convictions  and  sentences.  Thus 
lliose  sentenced  to  death  were  as  follows; 


1824 

sentences  of  death 

1,066 

1825 

do. 

1,036 

1826 

do. 

1,203 

1827 

do. 

1,529 

1828 

do. 

1,165 

1829 

do. 

1,385 

1830 

do. 

1,397 

Their  crimes  and  tlie  number  executed  are  given  in  subsequent  re- 
turns. Here  again  is  a frightful  increase  in  the  number  sentenced, 
namely,  neatly  one-lburtli  in  seven  years!  '1  he  total  iiumbtrou 
whom  seiitence  of  death  was  passed  in  the  seven  years  is  8,781. 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  the  crimes  lor  which  those 
persons  were  sentenced  to  die,  il  appears  that  the  greatest  jiiciease 
has  been  in  '■'breaking  into  divclling  houses  and  larceny,’'  the 
number  in  1824  being  128,  and  having  gradually  advanced  till 
1830,  when  the  numbers  were  527;  and  next  lor  '‘’sheep  stealing, 
and  killing  with  intent  to  steal,”  the  nuinber  in  1824  being  103, 
and  in  1830  it  being  2i3-more  Uiaii  doubled;  total  for  seven 
years,  977. 

[The  executions  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  were  for  of- 
fences under  these  heads.] 

In  other  convictions  there  are  increases,  but  not  so' considerable. 
The  number  for  “horse  stealing”  in  1824  was  104,  in  1830  it  was 
1 J9.  ‘‘Mntdeis”  seem  to  have  maintained  their  average;  in  1824 
there  were  17;  in  1830  there  were  16— the  total  in  the  seven  y ears 
being  103— “bhooting  at,  stabbing,  wounding,  and  administering 
poison  with  intent  to  murder,  ike.”-  have  increased:  in  1824,  the 
number  was  21;  in  1827,  35;  in  1829,(35;  and  in  1630,28;  the  total 
being  2oO. 

The  number  executed  in  the  seven  years  was  407;  the  number 
sentenced  to  die  having  been  8,781;  so  that  on  8,374,  the  sentence 
of  iJie  law  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Further,  of  the  407  cxe 

END  OJ?  VOl 


cuted,  117  were  for  “murders,”  and  “shooting  at,”  &c.  Novfi 
there  were  convicted  of  ‘‘murder,”  and  sentenced  to  die,  103  5 
there  were  executed  90— thirteen  murderers  having  had  their  sen- 
tences commuted.  There  were  two  hundred  eoiivicied  ol  “shoot- 
iiig  at,  administering  poison,  stabbing,  &c.  rvith  intent  to  murder,” 
trventy-seven  executed— one  hundred  and  seventy-three  escaping 
with  commutations  of  their  sentences. 

Then  as  to  the  executions  for  the  crime  of  “burglary^,”  and  that 
of“breaking  into  a dwelling  house,  and  larceny,”  the  conviction 
under  tlie  first  head  of  crime  diminished  amazingly,  for,  in  1824 
the  number  was  302,  in  1830  it  was  104,  being  a diminution  of 
two  thirds;  but  the  executions  were,  for  the  first  four  years,  13,  12, 
and  10  a year;  while  for  those  same  four  years,  although  the 
second  head  of  crime  was  yeatly  increasing,  there  was  wof  o;/« 
execution.  When,  however,  the  executions  for  “burglary”  in 
1828  dwindled  down  to  three  (and  in  1830  to  two]  the  executions 
for  “breaking  into  a dwelling  house  and  larceny”  rose  from  none 
to  eleven.  As  to  the  executions  lor  “sheep  stealing,”  they  have 
averaged  between  two  and  three  each  year;  the  convictions  being 
on  the  average  one  hundred  and  forty  each  year. 

The  sentences  to  die,  and  the  executions  for  ‘‘forgeries,”  display 
remarkable  contrasts,  especially  as  com  pared  w ith  former  severi- 
ties. ill  the  seven  years  there  were  206  convictions  and  sentences, 
but  only  twenty  executions;  or,  about  one  was  executed  out  of 
every  twenty  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Of  those  sentences  72  were 
for  Ibrging  and  uttering  bank  notes;— out  of  the  72  there  were  six 
executed,  but  none  last  year. 

The  number  executed  in  the  seven  years,  as  already  stated,  was 
406  (out  of  8,781  sentences  of  death;,  which  gives  an  average  of  up- 
wards oi  fifty-eight  executions  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year. 

These  iiiteresiiiig  returns  (of  which,  as  they  occupy  nearly 
twenty  pages,  we  can  only  give  the  results;,  also  state  the  convic- 
tions, acquittals,  and  the  ignorings  of  bills,  or  non-prosecutions. 
Without  detailing  each  year,  we  shall  notice  the  results  on  the 


seven  years;  which  stand  thus; — 

Total  convicted  from  1824  to  1830  inclusive,  80,852 

Total  acquitted,  22,330 

No  bills  found,  and  not  prosecuted,  12,387 

Total  commitments  in  those  seven  years,  115,569 


It  hence  appears,  after  all  the  examinations  before  magistrates 
and  grand  juries,  alter  all  tlie  expenses  incurred  by  parties  and 
counties;  and  after,  in  many  instances,  several  months  imprison- 
ment, with  felons,  and  in  felons’  gaols— ot  those  actually  tried  one 
out  of  every  four  or  Jive  were  presumed  to  be  innocent:  but  add- 
ing tlie  number  where  there  were  not  even  bills  found,  x\oVw'ix\x- 
standiiig  the  magistrates’  commitments,  which  were  twelve  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  to  the  number  of  acquittals, 
there  were  33,717  individuals  thrown  back  upon  society,  after  the 
associations  and  imprisonments  already  adverted  to! 

Taking  another,  and  a last  view,  for  the  present,  of  these  mate- 
rials for  most  serious  refiection  and  investigation,  it  is  found  that, 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  ffteen  thousand  persons  committed  to 
felons’  gaols  charged  with  crimes,  nearly  thirty-fve  thousand  of 
the  number  were  wholly  cleared  and  acquitteo  of  all  crime,  or, 
almost  one-third  of  the  nuinber  committed;  and  that,  out  of  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  sentenced  to  death  both  by 
tlie  laws  and  the  judgcs.J'our  hundred  and  seven  (or  one  selected 
out  of  every  trventy-two!)  were  executed! 

The  object  here  has  been  to  give  the  results  of  affiictingly  inte- 
resting and  important  official  returns  and  documents;  and  they 
cannot  tail,  we  should  think,  to  startle  and  to  grieve  the  public. 


A PROCLAMATION. 

We  copy  from  the  Nashville  Banner  the  following  genuine 
proclamation  of  ex-governor  Houston  of  Tennessee.  The  editor 
ot  that  paper  says  that  it  is  published  “as  a matter  of  business.” 
A prodamaiionU! 

Whereas,  I have  recently  setii  a publication  originating  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the  Mississijipi,  dated  “IStli  May,  1831,” 
and  signed  ‘ I.  S.”  which  said  publication,  or  letter,  has  been  re- 
published in  several  newspapers,  such  as  the  Kentucky  Reporter, 
United  States  Telegraph,  Ho.  and  as  I presume  it  will  find  a ge- 
iitral  circulation,  notwitstandiiig  the  absurd  personalities  which  it 
contains;  and  as  it  is  not  the  first  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
public  prints,  containing  ridiculous  and  unfounded  abuse  of  me: — 
Now  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  Sam.  Houston,  “late 
governor  of  the  state  ot  Tennessee,”  do  hereby  declare  to  all 
scoundrels  whomsoever,  that  they  are  authorised  to  accuse,  de- 
fame, calumniate,  traduce,  slander,  or  vilify  and  libel  me,  to  any 
extent  in  personal  or  private  abuse.  And  1 do  furtiier  proclaim 
to  whomsoever  it  may  eoneern,  that  they  are  htveliy  permitted  and 
authorised  to  write,  indite,  print,  publish  and  circulate  the  same, 
and  that  1 w ill  in  nowise  hold  them  responsible  to  me  in  law,  nor 
honor,  lor  eiilier  the  use  of  the  mateiial,”  or  the  fabrication 

ol  any  or  all,  of  the  above  named  articles,  coniiectcii  with  tlie 
‘ American  System,”  nor  will  1 have  recourse  to  nullification,  in 
any  case  whatsoever,  where  a conviction  would  secure  to  the  cul- 
prit the  dignity  of  a penitentiary  residence.  And  as  some  inge- 
nuity has  already  been  displajed  in  the  exliibition  of  specimens, 
and  others  may  be  induced  to  invest  a small  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, from  feelings  of  emulation  and  an  itching  alter  experiment: 
be  it  know  n lor  the  enconrageineiu  of  all  scoundrels  here- 

after, as  Well  as  those  w lio  have  already  been  engaged,  that  1 do 
soleiiniiy  propose  on  tlie  first  day  of  April  next,  to  give  to  the 
author  ol  the  most  elegant,  refined  ingeiiions  lie  or  ealnniny,  a 
handsuiiie  gilt  copy,  (bound  in  sheep;,  of  the  Kentucky  Reporter, 
or  a snug  plain  copy  of  the  United  States  Telegraph,  (bound  in 
dog),  since  its  comiiieiicement. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  private  .seal,  (having  no  seal  of 
office],  at  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  13th  July 
1831.  SAM.  HOUSTON,  ('L.  S.] 

UME  FUiiTY. 
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